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Vol.  I. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1828. 


No.  1. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Thk  subscriber  is  fatly  sensible  of  the 
nameroua  embarrassments  that  attend  a 
JirBt  introduction  to  the  pnBLic,particu- 
larlj,  the'mauvais  hontd  of  a  self  annun- 
ciation— ^but  with  reference  to  the  task  she 
has  Ammenccdt^-tsomethinj^  explanato- 
ry of  her  Tiews  will  be  expected,  and 
vhould  therefore  be  offered  to  its  conskl- 
eratioo. 

To  conduct  a  periodical  detoted  to 
tasteful  literature,  that  is  to  take  its  stand 
with  the  prints  of  the  day,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  the  argus  of  criticism,  is  a 
charge  of  no  small  responsibility,  and  in- 
volves many  duciea  and  obligations,  of 
the  first  importance  to  its  success.  To 
perform  these  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  in- 
telligent community,  would  be  her  high- 
oat  ambition,  and  most  cheerfully  does 
•he  commence  her  Iwora  in  the  *  Bower 
of  Taite,'  with  the  hope  of  rendering 
her  offering  acceptable  to  those  who  may 
honor  her  with  their  patronage.     It  hat 


been  thought  a  work  devoted  to  BeUes- 
lettres  literature  conducted  by  a  Lady, 
would  meet  with  a  welcome  reception 
from  her  own,  sex  and  also  thoae  dispos-  . 
ed  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  feaale  ul-  » 
ent;  although  the  flattering  suggestiona 
of  a  few  private  friends,  ahoold  form  no 
criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  fublic 
ofimon^  or  the  extent  of  its  patronage, 
yet  these  Jkoor'oparated  as  a  partial  in- 
ducement to  this  undertaking:  she  does 
not  however  presume  that  h«r  pen  alonei 
ia  to  give  a  CHAEACTcm  to  this  work- 
she  has  other  resources — and  confidently 
hopes  often  to  present  her  readers  with 
some  of  the  brightest  genu  of  literature , 
as  she  has  the  promised  assistance  of  sev- 
eral of  those  *  gified  spirits,*  whose  ema- 
nations have  graced  our  first  jourikls,  and 
which  are  highly  crediuble  to  the  taste  of 
the  aire. 

To  asaome  at  once,  ^the  *  Editorial 
Chair,*  whioh  hat  been  so  gaUantly  .ten- 
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dered  by  the  former  conductors  of  the 
•Ladies  Jllbum,*  and  which  has  been  al- 
ternately filled  by  gentlemen  of  knoum 
talent,  requires  no  imall  share  of  courage. 
She  would  not  willingly  incur  the  impu- 
tation of  Tanity — yet,  should  she  express 
a  diffidence  -of  her  powers  in  performing 
what  h^  prospectus  has  promUed,  she 
fears  it  may  be  ascribed  to  affectation,  or 
at  best,  estimated  as  apologies  of  this  na- 
ture generally  arc;  she  will  therefore  on- 
ly say — that  should  her  deficiences  be  ofr- 
etoua  to  the  patrons  of  the  Ladies'  Al- 
bum, she  hopes  they  will  extend  their  in- 
dulgence to  her,  until  she  is  more  thor- 
oughly initiated  into  ihemyaterieB  of  her 
office,  when,  it  shall  be  her  pride  to  de- 
serve their  approbation.  T«  those  new 
friends,  who  have  so  generously  to- 
Innteered  their  sanction  to  this  uncer- 
tain enterprise,  her  most  grateful  ae- 
'  knowledgmeots  are  due,  and  in  the  lan- 
gusge  of  sincerity,  she  wishes  them  all  as 
fellow  travellers,  a  bappy  nkw  tsab! 
What  a  variety  of  hopes,  and  bright  anti- 
cipations are  suggested  by  this  simple 
wish!  may  the  aged  be  happy  in  behold- 
ing their  descendants  profiting  by  their 
examples  of  usefulness,  and  virtue;  may 
the  bold  aepirant  of  Fame,  who  hopes  to 
obtain  a  niche  in  her  Temple,  either  in 
defence  of  his  country,  or  the  walks  of 
science,  employ  all  kia  energies  and  pow- 
ers to  deserve  it,  and  may  the  young 
and  lovely  posseafe  whatever  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  tkem  good  and  bappy,  or 
reader  tkem  uaefol  and  omamenlal  to  ao- 
ciety.  Kathakins  A.  Wabb. 


THE  ]HAGICIAlir»S  VISITER. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  fine  au- 
tufunal  dajy  and  -the  shades  of 
evening  were  beginning  to  gather 
over  the  city  of  Florence,  when  a 
low  qoick  rap  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  stranger  was 
introduced  into  Che  apartment  in 
which  the  philosopher  was  sitting 


at  his  studies.  The  stranger  al- 
though finely  formed,  and  of  cour* 
teous  demeanor,  had  a  certain  im- 
pregnable air  of  mystery  about 
him  which  excited  awe,  if,  indeed, 
it  had  not  a  repellanC  effect.  His 
years  it  was  difficult  to  guess,  for 
the  marks  of  youth  and  age  were 
blended  in  his  features  in  a  most 
ext Inordinary  manner.  There  was 
not  a  furrow  in  his  cheek,  or  a 
wrinkle  on  his  brow;  and  his  large 
black  eyes  beamed  with  all  the 
brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  youth; 
but  his  stately  figure  was  bent, 
apparently  beneath  the  weight  of 
years;  his  hair  although  thick  and 
clustering,  was  grey;  and  his  voice 
was  feebTe  and  tremulous,  yet  its 
tones  were  of  the  most  ravishing 
and  soul  searching  ihelody.  His 
costume  was  that  of  a  Florentine 
gentleman;  but  he  held  a  staJT 
like  that  of  a  palmer  in  his  hand, 
and  a  silken  sash,  inscribed  with 
Oriental  character,  was  bound 
around  his  waist.  His  face  was 
deadly  pale;  but  every  feature  of 
it  was  singularly  beautiful,  and  its 
expression  was  that  of  profound 
wisdom,  mingled  with  poignant 
sorrow.  'Pardon  roe,  learned  Sir/ 
said  he,  addressing  the  philoso- 
pher, 'but  your  fame  has  travelled 
into  all  lands  and  has  reached  all 
ears;  and  I  could  not  leave  the 
fair  city  of  Florence  without  seek- 
iog  an  interview  with  one  who  is 
its  greatest  boast  and  omamenU' 
'Tou  are  right  welcome  Sir,'  re- 
turned Agrippa,  *but  I  fear  that 
your  trouble  and  curiosity  will  be 
but  ill  repaid.  I  am  simply  one, 
who  instead  of  devoting  my  days 
as  do  the  wise,  to  the  acquirement 
of  wealth  and  honor,  have  passed 
long  years  in  painful  and  unprofit- 
able study,  in  endeavoring  to  un- 
ravel the  secrets  of  nature,  and  in- 
itiating myself  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  occult  sciences.'  'Talkest  thou 
of  long  years!'  echoed  the  stran- 
ger, and  a  melancholy  smile  play- 
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ed  over  his  features;  Uhou,  who 
hast  scarcely  seen  foar  score  since 
tbou  leftist  thy  cradle,  and  for 
whom  the  quiet  grave  is  now  wait- 
ing, eager  to  clasp  thee  in  her  shel- 
tering arms !  I  was  among  the  tombs 
to  day— the  still  and  solemn  tombs; 
I  saw  them  smiling  on  the  last 
beams  of  the  setting  sun.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  wish  to  be  like 
the  sun;  his  career  was  so  long,  so 
bright,  so.  glorious.  But  to-night  1 
thought  it  was  better  to  slumber  a- 
mongst  thos^  tombs  than  to' be  like 
him.  To-night  he  sank  behind  the 
hill,  apparently  to  repose;  but  to- 
morrbw  he -must  renew  his  course, 
and  run  the  same  dull  and  unvari- 
ed^ but  toilsome  and  unquiet  race. 
There  is  no  grave  for  him,  and  the 
Bight  and  morning  dews  are  the 
tears  he  sheds  over  his  tynranous 
destiny.'  Aerippa  was  a  deep  ob- 
server and  admirer  of  external  na- 
ture and  of' all  her  phenomena, 
and  had  often  gazed  upon  the 
scene  which  the  stranger  describ- 
ed; but  the  feelings  and  ideas 
which  it  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
the  latter  were  so  different  from 
any  thing  which  he*  had  himself 
experienced,,  that  he  could  not 
help,  for  a  syBftson,  gazing  upon 
him  in  speechless  wonder. 

His  guest,  however,  speedily  re- 
sumed the  diteourse.  'But  I  trou- 
ble you,  I  trouble  you;  to  my  pur- 
pose in  making  you  this  visit.  I 
have  heard  strange  tales  of  a 
wondrous  mirror,  which  your  po- 
tent art  has  enabled  you  to  con- 
struct in  which,  whosoever  looks 
may  see  the  distant  or  the  dead  on 
whom  he  is  desirous  again  to  fix 
his  gaze.  My  eyes  see  nothing  in 
this  outward  visible  world  which 
can  be  pleasing  to  their  sight. 
The  grave  has  closed  over  aU  I 
loved.  Time  has  carried  down 
the  stream  every  thing  that  once 
contributed,  to  my  enjoyment. 
The  world  is  a  vale  of  tears;  but 
among  all.  the  tears  which  water 


that  sad  valley,  not  one  is  shed  for 
me;  the  fountain  in  my  own  heart, 
too,  is  dried  up.  I  would  once 
more-' again  look  upon  the  face 
which!  loved.  I  would  see  that 
eye  more  bright,  and  that  step 
more  stately,  than  the  antelope's; 
thai  brow,  the  broad  smooth  page 
on  which  God  had  inscribed  his 
fairest  characters,  I  would  gaze 
on  all  I  loved  and  all  I  lost.  Such 
a  gaze  would  be  dearer  to  my 
heart  than  all  that  the  world  has 
to  offer  me,  except  the  grave.' 
The  passionate  pleadings  of  the 
stranger  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Agrippa  (who  was  not  used  to  ex- 
hibit his  oairacle  of  art  to  the  eyes 
of  all  who  desh^d  to  look  in  it, 
although  he  was  often  tempted  by 
exorbitant  presents  and  high  hon- 
ors to  do  so)  that  he  readily  con- 
sented to  grant  the  request  of  his 
extraordinary  visiter.  *  Whom 
would'st  thou  see?'  *My  child, 
my  own  sweet  Miriam,'  answered 
the  stranger.  Cornelius  immedi- 
ately caused  every  ray  of  the  light 
of  heaven  to  be  excluded  from  the 
chamber,  placed  the  stranger  on 
his  right  hand,  and  commenced 
chanting,  in  a  low  soft  tone,  and 
in  a  strange  language,  some  lyric-* 
al  verses,  to  which  the  stranger 
thought  he  heard  occasionally  a 
response;  but  it  was  a  sound  so 
faint  and  indistinct,  that  he  hard- 
ly knew  whether  it  existed  any 
where  but  in  his  own  fancy.  As 
Cornelius  continued  his  chanty  the 
room  gradually  became  illumina- 
ted; but  whence  the  light  pro- 
ceeded it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. At  length  the  stranger 
plainly  perceived  a  mirror  which 
covered  the  whole  of  the  extreme 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  over 
the  surface  of  which  a  dense  haze 
or  cloud  seemed  to  be  rapidlr 
passing.  'Died  she  in  wedlock's 
holy  bands?'  inquired  Cornelius^ 
^She  wae  k  virgin  as  spotless  las 
the    snow.'     *Hov  many  lyears 
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have  passed  awa^  since  the  grave 
closed  her!'  A  cloud  gathered  on 
the  stranger's  brow,  and  he  an- 
swered somewhat  impatiently, 
*Many,  many,  more  than  1  now 
have  time  to  number.'  'Nay,' 
said  Agrippa,  'but  I  must  know. 
For  every  ten  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  her  death  once  must 
I  wave  this  wand;  and  when  I 
have  waved  it  for  the  last  time, 
you  will  see  her  figure  in  your 
mirror.'  -  'Wave  on  then,'  said 
the  stranger,  and  groaned  bitterly. 
'Wave  on,  and  take  heed  that 
thou  be  not  weary.'  Cornelius 
Agrippa  gazed  on  his  strange  guest 
with  something  of  anger,  but  he 
excused  his  want  of  courtesy  on 
the  ground  of  the  probable  extent 
of  his  calamities.  He  then  waved 
his  magic  wand  many  times,  but, 
to  his  consternation  it  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  virtue.  Turning 
again  to  the  stranger,  he  exclaim- 
ed, 'Who  and  what  art  thou,  man? 
Thy  presence  troubles  me.  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  rules  of  my  art, 
this  wand  has  already  described 
twice  two  hundred  years — still  has 
the  surface  of  the  mirror  experi- 
enced no  alteration.  Say,  dost 
thou  mock  me,  and  did  no  sueh 
person  ever  exist,  as  thou  hast 
described  to  me?'  'Wave  on,  wave 
OTi!'  was  the  stern  and  only  reply 
which  this  interrogatory  extracted 
from  the  stranger.  The  curiosity 
of  Agrippa,  although  he  was  him- 
self a  dealer  in  wonders,  began 
now  to  be  excited,  and  a  myste- 
rious feeling  of  awe  forbade  him  to 
desist  from  waving  his  wand,  much 
as  he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his 
visiter. 

As  his  arm  grew  slack,  he  heard 
the  deep  solemn  tones  of  the  stran- 
ger, exclaiming,  Wave  on,  wave 
on!  and  at  length,  after  his  wand, 
according  to  the  calculations  of 
his  art  had  described  a  period  of 
above  twelve  hundred  years,  the 
cloud  cleared  away  from  the  sur- 


face of  the  mirror,  and  the  stran- 
ger, with  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light, arose  and  gazed  i-apturously 
upon  the  scene  which  was  there 
represented.  An  exquisitely  rich 
and  romantic  prospect  was  before 
him.  In  the  distance  rose  lofty 
mountains,  crowned  with  cedars;  a 
rapiJ  stream  rolled  in  the  middle, 
aitd  in  the  fore-ground  were  seen 
camels,  grazing,  a  rill  tricklino:  by, 
in  which  some  sheep  were  quench- 
ing their  thirst,  and  a  lofty  paim- 
tree,  beneath  whose  shade  a  young 
female  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
richly  habited  in  the  costume  of 
the  East,  was  sheltering  herself 
from  the  rays  of  the  noon-tide  sun. 
'Tis  she!  'tis  she!'  shouted  the 
stranger:  and  he  was  rushipg  to- 
wards the  mirror,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Cornelius,  who  said— 
'Forbear,  rash  man,  to  quit  this 
spot!  with  each  step  that  thou 
advancest  towards  the  mirror,  the 
image  will  become  fainter;  and 
shouldst  thou  approach  too  near, 
it  will  vanish  away  entirely.'  Thus 
warned,  he  resumed  his  station^ 
but  bis  agitation  was  so  excessive 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  on  the 
arm  of  the  philosopher  for  support, 
while  from  time  to  time,  he  ut- 
tered incoherent  expressions  of 
wonder,  delight,  and  lamentation. 
'  'Tis  she!  'tis  she!  even  as  she 
looked  while  living!  How  beauti- 
ful she  is!  Miriam,  my  child,  canst 
thou  not  speak  to  me!  By  heaven 
she  moves,  she  smiles!  oh,  speak 
tome  a  single  word!  or  breathe, 
or  sigh!  Alas!  all  is  silent — dull 
and  desolate  as  this  heart!  Again 
that  smile,  the  remembrance  of 
which  a  thousand  winters  have 
not  been  able  to  freeze  up  in  my 
heart.  Old  man,  it  is  in  vain  to 
hold  me — I  must  clasp  her.'  As 
he  uttered  the  last  words  he  rush- 
ed franticly  towards  the  mirror  ; 
the  scene  represented  within  it  fa- 
ded away,  the  cloud  gathered 
again  over  its  surface,  and  the 
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stranger  sunk  senseless  to  the 
earth. — When  he  recoirered  hi> 
consciousness,  be  found  himself 
in  the  arms  of  Agrippi,  who  was 
chafing  his  temples  and  gazing  oit 
him  with  looks  of  wonder  and  fear. 
He  immediately  rose  on  his  feet, 
with  restored  strength,  and, j>res> 
sin^  the  hand  of  his  host,  he  said: 
^  Thanks,  thanks,  for  thj  courte- 
sy and  thy  kindness,  and  for  the 
sweet  but  painful  sight  which 
thou  hast  presented  to  my  eyes.' 
As  he  spake  these  words  he  put  a 

Eurse  into  the  hand  of  Cornelius, 
ut  tiie  latter  returned  it,  saying, 
Nay,  nay,  keep  thy  gold,  friend. 
I  know  not,  indeed,  that  a  Chris- 
tian man  dare  take  it;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  I  shall  esteem  myself 
sufficiently  repaid  if  thou  wilt  tell 
me  who  thou  art.'  *  Behold!' 
said  the  stranger  pointing  to  a 
large  historical  picture  which 
hung  on  the  left  hand  of  the  room, 
^I  see,'  said  the  philosopher, 
*  An  exquisite  work  of  art,  the 
prodTiction  of  one  of  our  best  and 
earliest  artists,  representing  our 
Saviour  carrying  his  cross.'  *But 
look  again!'  said  the  stranger, 
fixing  his  keen  dark  eyes  intently 
on  him,  and  pointing  to  a  figure 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  picture. 
Cornelius  gazed,  and  saw  with 
wonder  what  he  had  not  observed 
before — the  extraordhiary  resem- 
blance which  this  figure  bore  to 
the  stranger  of  whom  indeed  it 
might  he  said  to  he  a  portrait. 
*That,'  said  Cornelius  with  an 
emotion  of  horror,  *  is  intended 
to  represent  the  unhappy  infidel 
^ho  smote  the  divine  sufierer  for 
noi  walking  faster,  and  was  there- 
fore condemned  to  walk 'the  earth 
himself  until  the  period  of  that 
sufferer's  second  coming.'  *Tis 
I,  tis  I,'  exclaimed  the  stranger; 
and  rushing  out  of  the  house,  rap- 
idly disappeared.  Then  did  Cor- 
nelias Agrippi  know  that  he  had 
been  conversing  with  the  Wan- 
dering Jew. 


CHARACTER  OF  BYRON, 

BY   tlR  WAIiTBB    SCOTT. 

Amidst  the  general  calmness  of 
the  political  atmof^pbere,  we  have 
been  stunned  from  another  quar- 
ter by  one  of  those  deatb-notet 
which  are  pealed  at  intervals  at 
from  an  archangel's  trumpet,  to 
awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole  natioii 
at  once.  Lord  Byron,  who  has  so 
long  and  so  amply  filled  the  high- 
est  place  in  the  public  eye,  has 
shared  the  lot  of  humanity.  Hit 
Lordj»hip  died  at  Missolonghi  on 
the  19th  April,  [18!24.]  That 
mighty  genius  which  walked  a« 
mongHt  men  as  something  superior 
to  ordinary  morta;lity,  and  whose 
powers  were  beheld  with  wonder, 
and  something  approaching  to  ter- 
ror, as  if  we  knew  not  whether 
they  were  good  or  evil,  is  laid  as 
soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peas- 
ant whose  ideas  never  were  be- 
yond his  daily  task.  The  voice  of 
just  blame  and  of  malignant  cen- 
sure are  at  once  silenced.^  and  we 
feel  almost  as  if  the  great  lumi- 
nary of  heaven  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  the  sky,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  every  telescope  was 
levelled  for  the  examination  of 
the  spots  which  dimmed  its  bright- 
ness. It  is  not  now  the  question 
what  were  Byron's  faults,  what 
his  mistakes?  but,  how  is  the 
blank  which  be  has  left  in  British 
literature  to  be  filled  up?  Not,  we 
fear,  in  one  generation,  which, 
among  many  highly  gifted  per- 
sons, has  produced  none  who  ap- 
proach Byron  in  originality,  the 
first  attribute  of  genius.  Only 
thirty  six  years  old:  so  much  al- 
ready done  for  immortality,  so 
much  time  remain  ng,  as  it  seems 
to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  to 
maintain  and  to  extend  his  fame, 
and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct 
and  levities  in  composition.  Who 
will  not  grieve  that  such  a  race 
has  been  shortened,  though  not 
always  keeping  the  straight   path 
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— Boeh  m  light  eztinguished^tbough 
f ometimea  flaming  to  dazzle  aod 
to  bewilder?  One  word  on  this  un- 
grateful subject  ere  we  quit  it  for 
ever. 

The  errors  of  Lord  Bjron  arose 
neither  from  depravity  of  hearty— - 
for  nature  had  not  committed  the 
aftomalj  of  uniting  to  such  extra- 
otdinarj     talents    an    imperfect 
moral  tense, — nor  from  feelings 
dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue. 
No  man  had  ever  a  kinder  heart 
for  svmpathj,  or  a  more  open  hand 
for  the  relief  of  distress;  and  no 
nmd  was  ever  more  formed  for 
the    enthtttiastic    admiration    of 
noble  actions,  provided  he    was 
convinced  that  the  actors  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  disinterested  princi- 
ples.     Lord    Byron   was  totally 
free  from  the  curse  and  degrada- 
tion of  literature,-*its  jealousies, 
we  mean,  and  its  envy.     But  his 
wonderful  genius  was  of  a  nature 
which    disdained    restraint    even 
when  restraint  was  most  whole- 
some.    When  at  school,  the  tasks 
in  which  he  excelled  were  those 
only  which  he  undertook  volun- 
tarily; and  his  situation  as  a  young 
man  of  rank,  with  strong  passions, 
and  in  the  uncontrolled  eujoyment 
of  a  considerable  fortune,  added  to 
that  impatience  of  strictures  or  co- 
ercion which  was  natural  to  him.  As 
an  author,  he  refused  to  plead  at 
the  bar  of  criticism;  as  a  man,  he 
would  not  submit  to  be  morally 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion. — Remonstranes    from  a 
friend,    of  whose    intention    and 
kindness  he  was  secure,  had  often 
great  weight  with  him;  but  there 
were  few  who  could  venture  on  a 
task  so  difficult.    Reproof  he  en- 
dured with  impatience,  and  re- 
proach hardened  him  in  his  error, 
so  that  he  often  resembled  the 

i;allant  war-«teed,  who  rushes 
brward  on  the  steel  that  wounds 
him.  In  the  most  painful  crisis 
of  his  private  life  he  evinced  this 


irritability  and  impatience  of  cen- 
sure in  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of  the 
bull-fight,  which  is  more  madden- 
ed by  the  squibs,  darts,  and  pet- 
ty annoyances  of  the  unworthy 
crowds  beyond  the  lists,  than  by 
the  lance  of  his  nobler  and  more 
legitimate  antagonist.  In  a  word, 
much  of  that  in  which  he  erred 
wa§  in  bravado  and  scorn  of  hia 
censors,  and  was  done  with  the 
motive  of  Dryden's  despot, 

<  To  show  hit  arbitrary  power.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  was 
a  false  and  prejudiced  view  of  such 
a  contest;  and  if  the  noble  Bard 
gained  a  sort  of  triumph,  by  com- 
pelling the  world  to  read  his  poe- 
try, though  mixed  with  baser  mat- 
ter, because  it  was  &w,  he  gave  in 
return  an  unworthy  triumph  to  the 
unworthy,  besides  deep  sorrow  to 
those  whose  applause,  in  his  cool- 
er moments,  he  most  valued. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  politics, 
which  on  several  occasions  assum- 
ed a  tone  menacing  and  contempt- 
uous to  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try; while  in  fact,  lord  Bvron  was  in 
his  own  heart  sufficiently  sensible, 
not  only  of  his  privileges  as  a  Bri- 
ton, but  of  the  distinction  attend- 
ing his  high  birth  and  rank,  and  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  of  those  shades 
which  constitute  what  is  termed  a 
gentleman.  Indeed,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  having  employed  epigrams 
and  all  the  petty  war  of  wit,  When 
such  would  have  been  better  ab- 
stained from,  he  would  have  been 
found,  had  a  collision  taken  place 
between  the  aristocratic  parties  in 
the  State,  exerting  all  his  energies 
in  defence  of  that  to  which  he  na- 
turally belonged.  His  own  feel- 
ing on  these  subjects  he  has  ex- 
plained in  the  very  last  canto  of 
Dan  Juan;  and  they  are  in  entire  . 
harmony  with  the  opinions  which 
we  have  seen  expressed  in  his 
correspondence,  at  a  moment  when 
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niatten  appeared  to  mppcoacfa  a 
serious  struck  in  his  aatiye  coan- 
try. 

We  are  not,  howeyeri  Byron's 
apologists,  for  nov,  alas!  he  needs 
none.    His  excellencies  will  wow  be 
universally  acknowledged,  and  his 
faults  (let  us  hope  and  Delieve)  not 
remembered  in  his  epitaph.  It  will 
be  recoilected  what  a  part  he  has 
sustained  in  British  literature  since 
the  first  appearancb  of  Chiide  Har- 
old^— a    space  of  nearly  sixteen 
years.     There  has  been  no  repos- 
ing under  the  shade  of  his  laurels, 
no  lirinff  upon  the  resource  of  past 
reputation,  none  of  that  coddling 
and  petty  precaution  which  little 
authors  call  <  taking  care  of  their 
fame.'  Byron  let  his  fame  take  care 
of  itself.  His  foot  wasalways  in  the 
arena,  fais  shield  hong  always  in  the 
lists;  and  though  his  own  gigantic 
renown  increased  the  difficulty  of 
the  struggle,   since  he  produced 
nothing,  however  great,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  public  estimates  of  his 
genius,  yet  he  advanced  to  thehon- 
orable  contest  again,  and  again  and 
again,  and  came  always  off  with 
distinction,  almost  always    with 
complete  triumph.    As  various  in 
composition  as  Shakespeare  him- 
self, (this  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  DonJu^ 
an)  he  embraced  every  topic  of  hu- 
man life,  and  sounded  every  string 
on  the  divine  harp,  from  its  slight- 
est to  its  most  powerful  and  iMirt- 
astounding  tones.    There  is  scarce 
a  passion  or  a  situation  which  has 
escaped  his  pen;  and  he  might  be 
drawn,  like  Garrick,  between  the 
weeping  and  the  laughing  nuise,  al- 
though his  most  powerful  efforts 
have  certainly  been  dedicated  to 
Melpomene.    His  genius  seemed 
as  prolific  as  various.    The  most 
prodigal  use  did  not  exhaust  his 
powers,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease their  vigor.  Neither  CMMe 
HmnMy  nor  any  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Byron's  earUer  tales,  con- 


tain more  exqubite  morsela  of  poe- 
try than  are  scattered  through  the 
cantps  of  jDms  Jwu^  amidst  verses 
which  the  author  appears  to  hav0 
thrown  off  with  an  effort  as  spon- 
taneous as  that  of  a  tree  resigning 
its  leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that 
noble  tree  will  never  more  bear 
fruit  or  blossom!  It  has  been  cut 
down  in  its  strength,  and  the  poet 
is  all  that  resnaina  to  usaf  BynMi. 
Wa  can  ecaroe  reconcile  ouneliv^s 
to  Jthe  idea — scarce  think  that  the 
voice  is  silent  forever;  which» 
bursting  so  often  on  our  ear,  was 
often  heard  with  rapturous  sdmi- 
ration,  sometimes  with  re|;ret,  but 
always  with  the  deepest  mterest: 
All  that^tbrichtmast  fade, 
Tbe  brigbtat  ttiU  tke  flcetsit. 

With  a  strong  feeling  of  awfhl 
sorrow  we  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject. Death  creeps  vpon  ow  most 
serious  as  well  as  opon  our  most 
idle  employments;  and  it  is  a  m- 
flection  solesm  and^ratii^iDg,  that 
he  found  our  Byron  in  no  moment 
of  levity,  but  contributing  his  for- 
tune, and  hazarding  his  life,  in  be- 
half of  a  people  endeared  to  him 
by  their  pastj^Iories,  and  as  fellow 
creatures  suffering  under  the  yoke 
of  a  heathen  oppressor.  To  have 
fallen  in  a  crusade  for  freedom  and 
humanity,  as  in  olden  tines,  it 
would  have  been  an  atonement  for 
the  blackest  crimes,  may  in  the 
present  be  allowed  to  expatiate 
greater  follies  than  ever  exagerat- 
ed  calumny  has  propagated  against 
Byron. 

UTERART  NOTICE. 

8k€tthe$  fly  JVt  P.  WUIU^  Baton^  8. 

G.  Ooodrich,  pp,  96. 
Wn.x.18  if  cms  of  oar  moit  gifted  po- 
ets,onc  of  the  few  iBidiigit  ui,we  believe, 
wbo  ftre  dettiaed  to  live  and  labor  for  en 
titer  ege,  bat  be  bu  commenced  too  ear- 
ly ibe  art  of  book  making.  Hia  early  day 
dreams,  wbitb  bave  broke  fortb  m  acHp- 
tural  iUaatrationa,  and  sonnttSy  tbroagb 
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the  medium  of  our  newspapers,  are  of 
remarkable  promise,  aod  beauty,  yet  they 
lihould  have  been  permitted  to  repose, 
till  time  bad  matured  more  elaborate  and 
lasting  efforts  of  genius.  Some  of  our 
ivriters  imagine  them«e]ves  to  begrest, 
only  because  they  seem  to  be  high,  and 
halt  at  the  very  point  where  they  should 
boldly  go  on.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
that  this  is.  the  case  with  our  poet,  but 
we  fear  he  is  surrounded  by  flatterers, 
who  may  tell  him  he  has  done  enough, 
when  in  fact,  he  has  hardly  began  his  ca- 
reer; who  may  induce  him  to  waste  and 
exhaust  hit*  powers  on  trifles,  when  they 
should  be  devoted  to  some  purpose  where- 
by he  may  perpetuate  a  name.  A  por- 
tion of  this  volume  may  be  new  to  the 
reader,  but  the  whole  lacks  fresiuess;  and 
the  manner  in  wiiich  it  is  served  up  we 
fear  conveys  an  impression,  thtt  the  au- 
thor liad  accomplished  sufficient  for  him- 
aelf,  if  not  for  posterity.  It  is  on  tliis  ac- 
count, we  would  urge  our  poet,  neither 
to  be  consoled  by  success,  nor  to  *  pall 
in  resolution.*  He  has  before  him,  the 
example  of  good  models,  and  he  lives 
in  a  land  where  the  Muse  is  not  the  less 
cherished  because  she  happens  to  be 
young.  Let  him  remember,  that,  pure 
and  holy  themet  are  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  hibht  and  that  if  he  looks 
•broad,  he  may  read  the  divinity  and 
beauty  of  nature  in  every  thing.  Scorn- 
ing 4he  trammds  of  schools,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  zealots,  he  will  reflect  and 
write  for  mankind,  and  not  for  a  aect^  for 
we  are  not  among  those  who  think  that 
poets  should  be  limited  to  an  atmosphere 
and  an  element  of  their  own,  that  they 
are  a  race  of  merely  etberial  beings,  who 
deserve  to  be  banished  the  commonwealth 
of  reason,  and  the  r^lms  of  learning;  but 
we  believe  they  require  only  a  right  di- 
rection of  their  faculties,  to  become  an 
useful  as  they  are  brilliant ;  to  act  as  pow- 
erfully on  the  moral  sense,  as  they  do  on 
the  passions.    The  composition*  of  Wil- 


lin  are  marked  by  uneommou  |^r«ce  and 
delicacy.  He  may  lack  force,  but  he 
never  wants  refinement.  His  imagination 
is  full  of  beautiful  forms,  but  they  are 
never  confused,  and  are  always  brought 
out  with  infinite  taste  and  purity.  The 
following  sketch  of  <  Twilight,'  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before, 
is  one  of  the  most  finished  emanations  of 
the  poet*s  muse. 

O  Twilight  hour!  who  art  so  very  cool 
And  balmy  in  the  summer  eventide. 
With    thy  rich  breathing    quieting  the 

winds. 
And  the  uneasy  waters;  twilight  hour! 
Whose  mantle  is  the  drapery  of  dreams. 
And  who  hast  ever  been  in  poetry 
Ufe*B  holy  time;  thou  who  wert  wont  to 

steal 
Upon  us,  as  thy  sandals  were  of  dew! 
How  sadly  comes  the  rustle  of  thy  step. 
In  the  decaying  season  of  the  year! 

My  early  fire  is  low,  and  hurrying  feet 
In  the  short  pauses  of  the  wind  go  by. 
And  the  unquiet  leaves,  that  sighingly 
Obey  its  gusty  summons  and  sweep  on. 
Seem  mourning  for  the  green   and  pleaa- 

ant  tree«>;  < 

And  the  clouds  wear  sad  colors,  and  I  feel 
As  there  were  nothing  in   this   fading 

world. 
That  is  not  cold  and  sorrowful  like  this. 
Thus  is  it  with  a  spirit  not  at  ease. 
It  turns  no  eye  within ;  but,  as  it  were 
The  mirror  of  the  world's  poor  circum- 
stance. 
It  takes  its  hue  from  nature,  as  if  earth 
With  it(i  discordant  elements  could  tune 
The  delicate  harmonies  of  human  mind.y 
We  have  within  us  fountains,  and  the 

flow 
With  fancy  to  create  the  beautiful. 
And  thought  to  search  out  knowledge, 

and  deep  love 
To  link  us  to  society;  light  mirth 
To  gladden,  and  kind  sympathies  to  shade 
The  spirit ;  and  yet  many  will  go  out 
With  a  sealed    bosom    wandering    the 

world. 
To  satisfy  a  thirst  for  happiness. 
How  strange  it  is,  that  when  the  principle 
Of  light  is  living  in  us,  we  should  shut 
Its  emanations  in,  and  dsrkly  stray 
To  catch  a  beam  from  nature,  like  a  star 
That  should  forget  its  glory  and  go  out. 
Because  the  mooo  wai  shioiog  not  in  hee~» 

Ten! 
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THS  CLOCK  AND  THE  BELL. 

I«  a  certain  ancient  citj.  aeated  on 
the  bank*  of  the  Witham  about  fiya  miles 
from  the  German  Ocean,  stood  an  aotiqae 
Gothic  Church,  whofie  lofty  tower  wa» 
garnitkhed  with  a  Clock.  It  maintained 
its  aoUtary  tituation  for  many  m.  year,  in- 
dicating the  gradual  lapse  of  time  to  the 
passing  traveller,  and  amusing  itself  only 
with  its  own  ticking, — unheeding  and  un- 
heeded, by  the  noisy  world.  At  length 
the  melancholy  face  of  the  Clock,  and 
the  faithful  and  constant  waiving  of  its 
hands,  attracted  the  sympathy  of  a  neigh, 
boring  Bbi.1.,  who  in  the  procesa  of 
time,  took  lodgings  in  the  same  tower.  A 
pleasant  acquaintance  was  soon  formed 
between  them,  through  the  introduction 
of  the  earrillonneur,  who  had  the  au- 
perintendence  of  the  Bell. 

At  length  discovering  that  they  were 
made  of  similar  materials,  and  had  a  com- 
mon, though  remote  origin,  the  Bell, 
therefore  claimed  a  collateral  kindred 
with  the  Clock,  and  honored  him  with 
the  appellation  of  cousin.  One  sum- 
mer's evening,  after  ringing  a  merry  peal, 
the  Bell  accosted  the  Clock  wHh  <  How 
DOW,  cousin,  why  are  you  always  so  sad 
and  silentl' 

f  Madam,'  replied  the  Clock,  <  silent,  I 
may  be,  but  does  it  therefore  follow,  that 
I  must  be  sadi  Is  the  music  of  our 
dreams  less  sweet,  because  it  never  thrills 
another's  earl — or  the  visions  of  sleep 
less  beautiful,  because  they  never  bless 
another's  eyel  The  shallow  rivulet  that 
rushes  along  with  noisy  impetuosity,  dis- 
covers to  the  eye  a  rocky  bed,  without  a 
gem;  but  when  the  ocean  garnera  up  its 
treasures,  the  blue  deep  glides  in  silence 
— no  eye  can  fathom  its  sanctuary !' 

*  This  is  very  odd  philosophy,  cousin,' 
said  the  Bell.  '  Though  I  do  not  alto- 
gether comprehend  it;  yet  do  I  not  alto- 
gether dislike  it.  Can  you  instruct  me  in 
its  elements'!' 

*  I  am  Apprehensive,'  replied  the  Clock* 

VOL,    1. 


'  that  you  may  be  for  teaching  me,  in  turn, 
he  elements  of  your  philosophy,  which 
might  imperceptibly  take  place  of  my 
own; — principles  which  I  have  so  long 
practised,  that  they  have  become  a  se- 
cond nature.  But  at  J  have  made  it  a 
rule  thraus^h  life^  never  to  deny ,  friend 
or  foe,  any  favor  in  my  power,  J  can- 
not find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuieyou,* 

*  You  are  very  kind,*   said  the  Bell; 

*  and  I  hope  our  acquaintance, may  ripen 
into  friendship.' 

*  On  one  condition  only,'  replied  the 
Clock, — namely:  '  that  you  shall  never 
ask  me,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, to  vary  my  time;  or  even  expect  me 
in  the  alightest  degree,  to  change  the  prin- 
ciples thai  govern  my  actions: — right  or 
wrong,  they  are  mine, — mine  to  direct 
my  movements,  but  not  mine  to  barter 
away.' 

The  Bell  signifying  her  assent  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  parties  there- 
upon struck  hands,  and  continued  their 
friendship  for  many  years. 

On  gala-days,  at  the  signal  of  the 
Clock,  the  Bell  sent  forth  her  sonorous 
peals  through  the  city,  to  aascmble  the 
gay  and  happy;  but  reserved  her  lower 
tones  for  the  friendly  ear  of  the  Clock.— 

*  Cousin,'  said  she  one  day,  with  all  the 
blandishments  of  our  primeval  mother, 
'  why  will  you  not  partake  of  our  re* 
velsV 

'  Madam,'  the  Clock  gravely  replied, 
'  the  nason  why  I  will  not  is,  I  cannot — 
it  is  impossible;  and  any  importunity  on 
this  key,  I  shall  consider  as  an  infraction 
of  our  treaty. — If  we  are  hsppy  with  our- 
selves, why  should  we  be  so  vain,  as  to 
throw  away  our  happiness  upon  a  grace- 
less worldl  Who  respects  the  fop  for 
fluttering  with  his  glittering  finery  amidst 
the  vulgar  herd?  Who  thanks  the  fool 
for  unlocking  his  precious  casket,  to  ex- 
pose its  pearls  and  jewels  to  the  stupid 
gaze,  but  grasping  hands,  of  the  swinish 
multitude!' 

<  These  sentiments/  rejoined  the  Bell, 
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*seeiD  to  be  very  just,  cousin.  But 
your  philosophy, — pardon  me, — it  mere 
excejtricity;  and  I  mean  to  laugh  you 
out  of  it.  You  are  as  vain  of  it,  a«  the 
fop  of  his  finery.' 

*  But  I  do  not  make  a  display  of  it, 
like  the  fop,*  replied  the  Clock:  *  and  the 
vamty  of  concealing  my  /au/t«,madam, 
cannot  be  a  very  henious  crime.' 

*  Come — come.coz,'  rejoined  the  Bell, 
'  let  ua  be  friends,  and  since  I  cannot  cor- 
rect your  faulia,  I  will  overlook  them.' 

Year  after  year  passed  away  in  mutual 
friendship.  The  Clock  listened  to  the 
merry  music  of  the  Bell;  and  in  return 
would  reach  forth  his  tnarteau,  and  num- 
ber the  passing  hours  upon  her  pouting 
lips,  which  sent  abroad  upon  the  invisi- 
ble pinions  of  the  wind,  their  sweet  but 
■olitary  notes, — warning  alike,  the  sad 
and  happy,  of  the  flight  of  time. 

At  length,  fortune  rung  some  cban- 
gCH  in  the  parish,  the  Bell  was  removed 
and  the  friends  separated — hut  their 
friendship  remained.  After  some  dozen 
months  the  Bell  returned,  and  was  replac- 
ed in  the  same  tower  with  her  ancient 
friend,  with  whom  she  had  numbered  the 
pleasant  hours,  during  four  score  moons. 
The  intimacy  was  renewed:  but  there 
were  so  many  holidays  In  the  city,  and 
the  Bell  was  so  often  put  in  motion 
amidst  the  merry  crowds  and  happy  cir- 
cles, that  the  marteau  of  the  Clock  sel- 
dom found  an  opportunity  of  paying  a 
passing  salutation  to  his  old  friend.  He 
would  frequently  knock  on  moonlight 
sights,  but  was  rarely  blessed  with  a  re- 
sponse from  the  lips  of  the  Bell.  Her 
tones  too,  seemed  somewhat  changed,  av 
they  vibrated  on  the  ear.  At  length  on 
a  dull  and  drizzly  evening  after  the  Bell< 
had  rang  ot^t,  an  irregular,  but  annual 
feaaUday,  and  had  become  lonely  and 
silent — while  all  the  rest  of  the  parish 
were  engaged  in  plays  and  revelry,  the 
Clock  groped  about  the  turret  for  his  old 
friend,  and  extended  his  marteau  to  sa- 


lute her,  by  striking  the  passing  hour. 
But  she  returned  no  response.  At  length, 
like  the  frozen  sounds  of  the  Magician'a 
trumpet,  a  few  faint  notes  were  uttered,  in 
a  strange,  unwonted  tone, — indicating 
more  surprise  than  satisfaction. 
*  Sir,'  said  the  Bell  *  is  it  youV  •  Ma- 
dam,' replied  the  Clock,  <it  is — Good 
night !' 

*  What  is  your  baste'?'  inquired  the 
Bell.  '  There  can  be  no  haste,'  rejoin- 
ed the  Clock  'when  there  is  no  occa- 
xion  to  tarry.'  The  Bell  seemed  struck 
with  surprise,  and  seized  the  Clock's 
hand  to  stop  it — ^but  it  passed  on  in  si- 
lence, and  the  mantle  of  night  veiled  its 
motions  from  her  eye  forever. 

The  Clock  had  for  some  moons  previ- 
ous to  this,  dii*covered  that  the  Bell  had 
a  gold  repeater,  and   suspected   that   big 
services  would  be  unnecessary,  if  not  su- 
perfluous, to  note  the   flights   of   time. 
Indeed,  when  the  Clock  at  some  periods 
had  struck  the  hours,  the   Bell  seemed  to 
insinuate,  that   she  had  more  Clocks  at 
her  service,  than   she  well  knew  how  to 
entertain  civily ;  and  hinted  that  she  had  al- 
ready cut  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  them 
and  should  have  to  blink  at  a  few  more. 
The  Clock  at  such  times,  would  politely 
suggest  to   his  friend,   that  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  was  at   sometimes  useless, 
might  possibly  at  others,  be  of  advantage, 
and  that  any  acquaintance  was  better  than 
any  enemy.     Not  so  thought  the  Bell. — 
In  short  he  at    length  left  her  to  test  the 
correctness  of  his  doctrine  by  her   own 
experience. 
Scarcely  four  moons  after  his  last  knock ; 
the  Bell  began   to   think  it  strange,   that 
tihe  had  heard  nothing  from  the  Clock;  and 
finally  discovered   that   he  might  be  of 
!4ome  Qse  to  her.     She  had  indeed  all 
kinds  of  Chronometers,   except  the  one 
the  now  wanted — and  which  she  had  un- 
ceremoniously ejected, — because  she  im- 
agi'  ed  she  should  never  have  oceasioti 
for  it  again.    But  a  •  new*  holiday  war. 
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•pproaehing,  oa  whkh  the  wm  Io  Mi»em* 
Ue  ber  friends  under  her  Cavopt; — end 
the  marteeu  of  the  Clock  wae  anziouttly 
desired  to  ealertain  them  with  its  maiuc, 
She  sent  forth  her  wonted  '  notes*  to  the 
Clock,  who  heerd  them  tit  silence.  She 
begna  to  rally  him,  for  not  celling  to  re- 
peat the  hoars,  saying,  <  How  you  act, 
(as  the  girls  say) — when  you  get  over 
your  pouts,  I  suppose  you  will  call  again 
on  your  old  friend.' 

The  Clock  meant  to  have  returned  this 
brief  response,  *  Madame  our  friendship 

is  Ufound  up forever!'  but  pausing, 

said  in  a  mild  tone— <  We  may  have  no 
occasion  for  our  eyes  while  sleepin|r;  but 
it  fs  hardly  necessary  for  this  reason  to 
part  with  them. — Friendship  is  the  eye 
of  the  soul ; — once  plucked  out,  it  can 
never  be  restored — its  light  is  extinguish- 
ed forever!'  clitus. 

The  clock  has  since  struck  one  more 
monicorj  note,  which  is  a  favorable 
omen. 


CmVALRV. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  was  per- 
verted in  past  time,  into  a  most  wild,  in- 
jurious love  of  adventurous  romance,  is 
now  quite  lost;  and  with  it,  society  has 
lost  a  charm,  that  is  unatoned  for,  by  any 
modern  fashion  or  feeling.  The  high-ton- 
ed disinterestedness  of  ancient  knighthood, 
the  lofty  courtesy,  the  OnUrnishable  hon- 
or, which  secured  every  one  from  degra- 
dation, or  insult,  however  far  it  might 
have  wandered  from  domestic  duty,  or 
true  humility,  exhibited  some  lovely  fea- 
tures, and  only  wanted  the  training  hand 
of  civilization  to  be  the  brightest  or- 
nament of  human  nature.  Its  best  fea- 
tures were,  an  undying  aspiration,  after 
purity  of  name  and  fame,  and  an  inextin- 
guishable thurst  to  do  good,  whenever  an 
opportnnitj  could  be  found.  In  obedi- 
ence to  these  roles,  all  human  passions 
were  modelled;  and  though  aspuranti 
strove  liter  diitinction  in  fields  of  strife* 


or  in  the  no  less  bloody  hports  of  ihe  tilu 
yard;  though  they  wandered  in  disguise, 
from  land  to  land,  sacrificing  the  dutirs 
and  afiections  of  home,  to  a  passion  for 
adventure, and  mistaken  ambition;  though 
it  must  be  confessed,  their  unsettled  life 
was  spent  in  useless  toil,  or  perhaps, 
sometimes  in  crime,  yet,  after  all,  the  bet- 
ter traits  of  their  order  should  not  have 
been  so  thoroughly  swept  away  with  its 
follies,  leaving  mankind  without  motive, 
or  example,  to  lead  them  on  to  true  no- 
bility. 

We  do  not  lament  over  the  extinction 
of  chivalry,  because  we  have  lost  the  im- 
posing array  of  tilts  and  tourneys,  and 
helmets  crowned  with  the  glove  of  a  fsir 
dam»el  to  be  defended,  even  in  death,  and 
garters  and  spurs,  and  sounding  epitbeu; 
but  because  we  have  lost  a  charm  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  with  them;— dignified, 
but  gentle  courtesy,  a  lofty  sense  of  hon- 
or, an  order,  whose  purity  knows  not  and 
tolerates  not  disgrace,  whose  profession 
and  practice  it  is  to  elevate,  and  still  more, 
to  adorn  social  life.  Our  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, are  too  stifi',  without  refinement; 
we  are  glum  and  sullen,  among  equals 
and  superiors,  as  though  dignity  consist- 
ed in  abstraction  and  pride;  we  do  not 
reserve  our  hauteur  for  actual  vice  and 
degradation,  but  wear  it  on  all  occaKions, 
and  in  all  places,  at  the  public  assembly 
among  strangers,  and  at  the  fireside  among 
friends,  as  though  goodness  exfsted  not, 
and  8u>picion  were  a  virtue.  Good  name 
and  welcome  in  the  world  depends  not 
now,  upon  purity  of  heart,  or  t'tlents,  or 
good  actions;  but  vice  is  in  every  society, 
if  it  is  brazed  with  impudence,  or  gilded 
with  wealth,  and  character  is  estimated  by 
family  or  station.  The  dissipated,  the 
mean  and  the  vulgar,  are  even  more  court- 
ed and  praised  among  pretenders  and 
friends  to  beauty  and  innocence,  than  true 
worth,  which  retires  from  arrogating  ita 
own  rights,  and  shrinks  from  a  competi- 
tion with  worthlessness.  If  a  general 
sense  of  honor,  or  even  a  moderately 
strict  virtue  existed  in  the  community. 
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such  UiifiK*  could  DOt  be.  Shame  would 
rest  upon  depravity,  and  the  parlfjing 
^T9  of  chivalry  would  paaa  over  mankind. 

We  may  laugh  at  koightly  wanderings, 
affected  mysteriea,  and  romantic  curionity ; 
but  we  have  little  reason  to  laugh,  when 
\re  compare  the  days  of  chivalric  glory 
with  our  own.  Then,  generous  hospital- 
ity was  not  a  strange  virtue;  now,  it  sinks 
into  an  annual  entertai.  ment.  Then,  a 
needy  stranger,  was  a  welcome  friend; 
now,  if  we  harbor  a  stranger,  he  may 
prove  a  brute,  or  a  villain,  and  our  doors 
are  closed  against  all,  lo  prevent  their  un- 
welcome intrusion.  This  is  rij;ht,  as  so- 
ciery  exists;  but  the  whole  order  of  things 
should  be  changed;  for  when  a  man  ap- 
pears with  the  shape  and  bearing  of  hu- 
manity, we  should  be  assured,  that  he 
practices  its  virtues;  and  if  he  has  not  the 
motives  to  purity  in  his  breast,  he  should 
have  a  terrible  fear  of  pro!<cription  and 
de^'radation  from  the  human  race.  Then, 
it  was  hardly  a  duty,  it  was  a  common 
thing,  to  seek  out  and  relieve  misery; 
noNv,  men  pursue  their  own  selfish  endi>, 
regardless  of  the  wants  and  sufferings  of 
otherit,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire after  what  is  hidden,  or  bestowing 
a  thought  upon  what  is  thrown  in  their 
way;  a  staled  charity,  or  an  occasion- 
al contribution,  is  all  of  benevolence,  that 
is  now  a  burthen  to  the  majority  of  the 
world. 

We  acknowledge  these  remarks  to  be 
cynical,  but  we  know,  that  they  are 
honest,  because  we  believe  them  to  be 
true.  We  regret  theextinction  of  the  en- 
tire glory  of  chivalry;  for  it  inculcated 
virtues,  which  redeemed  a  very  bad  age, 
and  might  greatly  improve  ours. 

ALA&IC. 


Mr.  8.  G.  Goodrich,  one  of  the  most 
spirited  of  the  fraternity  of  Booksellers, 
proposes  to  publish  a  periodical  work  to 
be  called  the  Legendary  ^  to  consist  of 
original  pieces  io  poetry -and  verse,  prin- 
cipally illustrative  of  oar  history,  scene- 


ry, and  manners.  The  work  will  be  ui^ 
der  the  editorial  direction  of  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis, one  of  our  best  poets,  and  will  be  is» 
sued  quarterly  in  a  duodecimo  volumau 
As  an  incentive  to  genius,  the  publisher 
of  the  Legendary  agrees  to  pay  the  con- 
tribaiors  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  ev- 
ery printed  page  inserted  in  the  work  of 
prose,  and  at  a  higher  rate  for  poetry.  . 
He  could  scarcely  have  selected  as  an  ed-  ^ 
itor  one  of  more  pure  or  delicate  taste,  or 
whose  personal  resources  and  contribu- 
tious,  would  be  more  highly  estimated. 
Under  such  auspices,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  success  and  permanency 
of  the  undertaking.  j. 


Boston  of  late  is  becoming  singularly 
prolific  in  literary  enterprises,  however 
frail  or  uncertain  their  existence.  With 
the  publication  of  the  twelfth  number,  we 
regret  to  learn  that  the  'Lyceum*  will 
cease  to  be  conducted  by  the  present 
editor,  whose  taste  and  talents  pecuiiavly 
fitted  time  for  the  task,  although  we  have 
hopes  that  it  will  not  be  suspended  alto- 
gether. Should  it  happily  fall  into  the 
handH  of  a  lady  of  literary  pursuits,  and 
acquirements  whom  we  have  heard  men- 
tioned, we  truat  it  may  be  destined  to  a 
longer  life.  J. 


Mbums. — A  70un«^  country  gen- 
tleman requested  a  poetic  writer 
to  address  some  lines  to  a  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  and  writ6 
them  in  her  album.  The  poet  re* 
plied,  that  not  having  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  acquainted  with  the 
lady,  not  even  knowing  her  bj 
sighi^  (which  was  particularly  im- 
portant y)  he  could  say  nothing  of 
course  of  her  mental  or  personal 
accomplishments.  Oh!  if  0uit  is 
all,  cried  the  young  mftn,  I  can  tell 
you  all  about  it!  Black  eyes  and 
red  cheeks,  paints  6«ati/^ti%.'  plays 
on  the  piano!  and  dances  the  best 
that  ever  you  saw! — Tou  shall  have 
the  whole  iaventory,  said  the  poet. 
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WINTER. 


Fierce,  from  the  Boreal  caTems  of  the  north, 
Where  ^elid  nature  lies  in  endless  sleep-— 
The  funous  spirits  of  the  storm  rush  forth 
And  o'er  the  wave  their  ghastly  vigils  keep. 

With  fiendish  yell — that  mocks  at  human  wo, 
They  shriek  and  eibher  o'er  the  mastless  deck, 
Now,  roaring  wild — now,  murmuring  dirges  low, 
As  sinka  the  Sea  boy  'neath  the  heavkig  wreck ! 

O'er  all  of  nature  with  despotic  sway 
Pale  Wi  TER,  like  a  ruthless  tyrant  reigns — 
Shrouds  in  deep  gloom  the  genial  orb  of  day. 
And  scatters  desolation  o'er  the  plains. 

The  night  breeze  sighs  amid  the  rifled  bower, 
While  crystal  wreams  are  briffht  on  every  spray, 
When  erst  the  vernal  leaf  ancTglowing  flower 
Bloom'd  in  gay  loveliness — but  'where  are  they?' 

Nought,  but  the  fair  Exotic's  tender  bloom. 
Prom  cheerless  scenes  relieves  the  wandring  eye. 
While  these,  like  blossoms  scattered  o'er  a  tomb 
Seem  but  the  cherish'd  flowers  of  memory. 

The  houseless  wretch  whom  want  has  forc'd  to  roam, 
Wraps  in  a  tatter'd  garb  his  shivering  form, 
And  humbly  begs  a  temporary  home, 
To  shield  him  m>m  the  fury  of  the  storm! 

Perhaps  a  treacherous  friend,  or  faithless  wife, 
Has  laid  the  deep  fbundation  of  his  wo — 
And  urged  to  these,  the  lesser  ills  of  life 
Have  struck,  alas!  too  sure,  the  fatal  blow. 

Perhaps  an  Exile  fW>m  his  native  land. 

He  wanders  destitute  of  home  and  fViends-^ 

*Till  press'd  by  Poverty's  relentless  hand. 

At  length  beneath  the  mighty  weight  be  bends; 

Then — oh  ye  Soru  ofweaUh  reserve  an  hour 
From  the  resplendent  circles  of  the  gay, 
And  know  tis  ye  whom  heaven  has  arm'd  with  poW4vr 
To  duise  iha  hfagga^  fiend  of  want  away. 
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Too  oft,  alasl  does  pomp  and  vain  parade, 
Usurp  Huinanity's  superior  claim 
The  lofty  schemes  of  human  pride  to  aid ; 
These  are  the  tribute  Avarice  pays  to  fame! 

Oh  ye — whom  bounteous  Heaven  has  deigned  to  bless, 

On  you  a  greater,  nobler  task  depends — 

'T  is  yours  to  pity  and  relieve  distreM^ 

On  deeds  like  these,  prosperity  attends !  auousta. 


JKUSINGS. 

In  the  following  beautiful  eifuiion  of  fancy,  our  readfln  will  recognizo  one  of  our 
most  devoted  worahipperv  of  the  muse. 

It  is  a  (|uiet  night, — afar, 
(Sweepmg  across  the  river, 
O^er  which  the  star  beams  quiTer,| 
I  hear  the  fainting  notes  of  the  guitar. 
And  the  low  breathings  of  the  flute, 
Like  echoings  of  a  fairy  lute. 

Since  the  first  sighing  of  the  breeze  of  evea> 

Along  the  ocean-marge's  silver  sands, 

(A  lonely  place,  meet 

For  yoimg  spirits  when  they  all  join  hands, 

And' the  blue  ether  rings 

To  their  mysterious  revellings,) 

I  have  been  treading  with  my  naked  feet^ 

The  dew  upon  my  hair, 

And  my  cool  forehead  bare 

To  the  all-glorious  Heaven. 

The  spot  is  deck'd  with,  many  a  rose-lipp'd  shell,--- 

The  zephyrs  know  them  well. 

And  murmur  oV  them  oft. 

With  voices  clear  and  soil. 

Until  the  very  soul  of  melody  awakes. 

And  from  each  spiral  chamber  breaks. 

Dearest ;  at  hours  like  this,  the  memory 

Of  blessed  moments  I  have  known  with  thee, 

Comes  o*er  me  like  the  gentle  influence 

Of  some  new  risen  sense. 

Thoughts  of  thy  love, 

Like  twilight  o-er  the  earth,  the  ware,  the  sky  above ; 

Steal  to  my  inmost  heart. 

Shadows  of  grief  depart, 

And  with  them  fades  each  trace  that  care 

With  busy  finger  has  been  writing  there.  r.  a.  h. 


THE  BOWER. 

There's  a  bower  of  roses,  where  beauty  shall  dwell, 
'Mid  the  purest  of  perfume,  the  sweetest  of  song; 
Bright  sujilight  shall  play  o'er  it  all  the  day  \ong. 

And  the  muses  by  moonlight  shall  gather  and  tell. 
Of  the  joys,  that  to  genius  and  fancy  belong. 

Cool  zephyrs  shall  fan  it,  and  fountains  shall  lave, 

And  the  bright  smiling  stars  shall  impearl  it  with  dew ; 
And  blooming  with  verdure  and  flowers  ever  new 

Its  branches  and  garlands  shall  gracefiilly  wave— - 
Oh!  come,  lady  fair,  let  me  set  there  with  you.  bbitbt. 
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FASHION. 

Thb  favhions  of  the  present  day,  with 
regard  to  either  sex.  are  certainly  con- 
ceived  upon  a  more  rational  principle  than 
formerly — in  the  <  olden  time,*  the  arti- 
ficial towtr^  upon  the  female  head,  was 
any  thing  but  an  evidence  of  an  expaimion 
of  braioi,  while  the  clo^iely  comprewed 
waist,  and  the  redundant  flow  of  drapery 
therefrom,  gave  a  woman  the  appear- 
aiKe  of  an  hour  glase. 
^  ThankM  (o  our  fashionahU  itan,  the 
preMnt  mode  of  dress  has  little,  or  no  ten- 
dency to  diNf^uise  the  human  form,  it  is 
more  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  6re» 
elan  costume  than  has  ever  before  been 
adopted — the  flowing  robe  and  broad  oes- 
tnt  of  our  modern  belles  asstmulate  with 
some  of  the  finest  models  of  graee  and 
beauty  in  the  gallery  of  the  arts — and  the 
simple  arrangement  o(  the  hair,  ornamen- 
ted only  by  a  wreath  of  rose  or  myrtle, 
if  truly  clasaieaJ. 

The  stiff  coat  of  the  ancient  beau, 
with  its  enormous  buttons,  and  unwieldy 
cuffs,  has  yielded  to  a  close  fitness  of  this 
article,  to  the  form  of  the  wearer:  this 
mu8t  be  an  improvement,  for  whatever 
garment  is  calculated  to  display  the  pro- 
portions of  the  fi|;ure,  is  so.  Our  best 
artists  refuse  to  paint  a  portrait  in  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  toilet,  for  this  rea- 
son ;  they  wish  to  preserve  the  outline  of 
nature  as  distinctly  as  possible  with  due 
yreference  to  delicacy — this  is  good  taste. 
The  snug  surtouts  of  our  beaus  we  per- 
ceive are  positively  laid  aside  for  the 
graceful  Italian  cloak — this,  gives  the 
wearer  a  clerical,  or  rather  professional 
appearance,  and  from  its  being  readily  as- 
^med  .upon  all  occasiona,  it  is  a  most  con- 
venient, as  well  as  becoming  article. 

THE  MYRTLE  AND  ROSE. 

The  ancient  poets  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
have  devoted  the  Myrtle  to  love;  was  it 
because  it  is  a  perennial,  or  for  its  fra- 


grance, polish  and  grace,  that  they  have 
placed  it  on  the  brow  of  the  Ocean  God- 
desel  It  has  a  sweet  though  unpretending 
blossom— this  is  aemeiimet  emblematic 
of  love.  A  writer  on  the  sttb|eet  says,  al- 
though the  myrtle  waa  a  symbol  of  affee- 
lion  and  peace,  yet  it  covered  of  old  the 
vengeful  aword  of  Harmodius;  thus  rcu 
venge  and  wrath  are  often  veiled  under 
the  semblance  of  love!  Horace  tells  us 
that  the  myrtle  is  exceedingly  brittle 
does  this  quality  teake  it  an  emblem  of 
iovel 

Kuow  fe  thr  hnd  where  theerpres*  and  mvftfe« 

An:  I'mMriM  of  deeds  that  aivdotie  b  their  Okmm, 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  Mis  the  land 

of  the  sun,* — there  they  atill  continue  to 

talk  in  the  language  of  flowers — a  little 

wreath  placed  in  the  boudoir  of  his  mia- 

trCM  will  tell  the  history  of   a   lover's 

hopes  and  fears,  and   even   a  scion   be 

made  to  express  a  famous  achievement. 

Emblematic  shrubs  are  placed  round 
the  dwellings  o{iheirSavane  and  Heroee, 
as  complimentary  tributes..  . 

In  the  more  modern  pages  of  Romance, 
and  Poetry,  the  Rose  is  recognized  as  the 
'flower  of  lovet*  and, with  all  its  beauti- 
ful variety,  its  attractive,  and  repulsive 
character,  its  brief  loveliness,  though  un- 
dying fragrance — it  is  certainly  the  most 
expressive  type  of  the  belle  passion. 

An  agreeable  writer  on  retirement  says 
there  ia  in  the  history  of  most  of  our  livet, 
some  particular  period  to  which  we  delight 
to  recur,  in  which  we  imagine  most  of 
our  happiest  moments  have  been  passed. 
This  may  occur  in  different  stages  of  oar 
existence,  but  in  general  we  find  it  among 
our  youthful  days:  if  we  look  into  the 
nature  of  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of 
our  youth  the  recollection  of  which 
still  spreads  auch  a  charm  over  our  lives, 
we  shall  find  in  most  instances  that  w  e 
owe  our  happiest  moments  to  a  seclui*ton 
from  the  cares,  the  bustle,  and  the  fash- 
ion of  the  world.  In  surveying  the  beati- 
tiefl  of   creation — ^many  of  those  hour. 
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Viiich  we  review  with  pleesure,  were 
I>BMc4  in  a  ramble  throo^b  the  wood,  ■ 
walk  on  the  beach,  or  a  morning  ride 
through  a  luxuriant  country.  These  are 
wimple  enjoymenta  in  the  estimation  of 
the  worldt  but  they  are  more  rational  than 
those  founded  on  the  artificial  luxuries  of 
life.  Friendships  also  that  were  perhaps 
formed  in  the  closet,  are  often  nourished 
and  strengthened  in  tile  field,  while  recip- 
Tocating  in  rural  pleasures. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true — there  U  a 
luxury  in  participating  with  those  whom 
we  lore  and  esteem  in  all  our  pleasures, 
and  the  moie  intellectual  they  are,  the 
higher  is  our  enjoyment.  A  contempla- 
tion of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  of  na- 
ture, ia  the  purest  gratification  of  which 
we  are  susceptible,  what  a  tkarm  then 
4oe8  the  communion  of  an  intelligent 
epirit  impart  to  a  moonlight  ramble — a 
strole  through  the  solitudes  of  the  forest 
— or,  while  listening  to  the  roar  of  the 
mountain  cataract.  It  is  true  the  eye  is 
feasted,  but  there  is  a  delight  in  the  mu- 
tual interchange  of  thought  on  the  scene 
before  us,  when  in  the  society  of  our 
friends,  which  the  solitary  wanderer  can- 
not enjoy. 

JUVENILE    SOUVENIER. 

Among  the  many  splendid  transatlantic, 
and  native  annuaries,  that  are  daily  mak- 
ing their  debut  in  court  dress,  or  neat  re- 
publican simplicity— no  one  haa  excited 
more  interest  or  haa  been  perhaps  so  joy- 
ottfiy  received,  as  the  beautiful  little 
Souvenier  of  Miss  Francis.  The  chil- 
dren are  delighted  to  possess  a  work  writ^ 
ten  expressly  for  themselves,  on  subjects 
80  congenial  to  their  fancies;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  when  one  of  these  books 
are  displayed,  with  what  avidity  the  hap- 
py little  beings  cluster  round  to  view  its 
embellishmeots  and  listen  to  its  pages. 

There  is  no  composition  so  difficult  as 
that  where  it  is  necessary  to  unite  dig^ 
nity  with  simpljcfity  and  instruction  with 


amusement.  This  work  presents  a  ple«»- 
ing  specimen  of  that  art,  both  in  its  prose 
and  poetry,  and  there  are  few  who  have 
examined  it,  but  have  felt  the  best  aflPec- 
tions  of  the  heart  engaged  in  its  perusal. 

Tremmit  7%ea<r«.-^The  appearance 
of  Mr  Horn  and  Mrs  Knight,  has  been 
greeted  by  the  most  flattering  rounds  of 
applause  at  this  tiieatre;  for  some  reasons 
unconnected  with  the  merits  of  these 
charming  vocslista,  they  itave  not  receiv- 
ed so  full  a  harvest  pf  golden  opinions  as 
w6  could  have  wished  them.  Mr  Horn's 
voice  is  not  very  powerful,  but  its  sub- 
dued tones  are  remarkably  sweet;  he  ia 
perhaps,  a  less  finished  aetwr  than  Phil- 
ipps,  but  conceives  his  part  with  ability, 
and  treads  the  stage  well. 

Nothing  that  we  can  say  would  add  to 
the  fame  of  Mrs  Knight.  Xjaat  year  we 
admired  her  touching  style  in  ballad  sing- 
ing, but  in  this  visit  she  has  given  decided 
proofs  of  her  advancement  in  the  science 
of  music,  and  she  has  most  ample  aid 
from  a  auperior  orchestra. 

JSTew  Saloon- — We  learn  that  the  New 
Saloon  of  the  Tremont  Theatre  is  fitted 
up  with  all  the  conveniences  and  aplen* 
dor  of  a  private  drawing  room.  This  it 
a  moat  Unportaat  hmprovement  to  the  es- 
tablishment, the  ladies  will  now  have  m 
comforuble  retreat  while  taking  refresh- 
ment, or  awaiting  their  carriages. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  par^ 
Hcularlfff  all  those  who  may  honor  ua 
with  their  contributions;  we  hope  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article  will  prove  its  ac- 
ceptability; to  deal  out  the  meed  of  ap* 
probation  due  on  these  occasions,  is  a 
task  which  we  must  generally  decline; 
but  with  respect  to  several  who  have  fa- 
vored us  with  their  notice — ^the  lateness 
of  their  communications  will  preclude  the 
possibiiity  of  their  appearance  in  our  first 
number;  their  worth  will  be  duly  appreci- 
ated hereafter. 
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'  With  yootfafhl  fkacy,  or  with  matron  taste » 
'  We  call  the  flieadow,  and  explore  the  wute.'—Paine. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  porest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosooi  of  oblirion's  wave. 


Vol.  I. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1828. 


No.  2. 


THE  HITBTERIOUS  BRIDAJU 

tOUJiDtD  ON  FACT. 


It  was  on  ft  wet  eyening,  in  the 
month  of  September,  17 — ,  that 
an  eldeHj  man,  respectably  dress- 
ed, stopped  at  the  little  inn  of  the 
▼Hla^e  of  Rubeland.  On  dismount- 
ing, he  ^ve  particular  directions 
to  the  ostler  to  be  careful  of  his 
nag,  (a  stont  little  roadster,)  and 
proceeded  straight  to  the  kitchen 
fire,  where  he  disencumbered  him- 
self of  his  outer  coat  and  boots, 
and  ordered  the  private  room  to 
be  prepared  for  his  reception.  The 
landlady  bustled  about  to  do  his 
bidding,  while  the  stranger  sat 
down  quietly  among  the  boors  who 
crowded  around  the  kitchen  fire, 
some  of  whom  offered  him  the  ci- 
Tility  of  the  better  seats,  but  he 
rejected  all  with  a  silent  shake  of 
the  head,  and  in  fact  appeared  to 
be  occupied  with  any  thing  but 
what  was  going  on  around  him. 
At  last,  his  valise  having  been  un- 
strapped and  brought  in,  some  idea 
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or  other  occurred  to  his  recollec- 
tion, and  be  opened  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  'leathern  convenience,'  and 
took  thereout  a  bulky  object,  con- 
taining a  variety  of  curious  instru- 
ments. These  he  examined,  wip- 
ing some  and  breathing  on  others, 
and  displaying  all  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  peasants,  who  were 
not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a  conjurer  of  no 
common  acquirements.  The  stran- 
ger, however,  did  not  observe  their 
astonishment.  Indeed  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  remembered 
that  any  one  was  near  him;  for 
he  quoted  once  or  twice  a  Latin 
sentence,  pressed  a  concealed 
spring  or  two  in  some  of  the  in- 
struments, which  shot  out  their 
steel  talons  at  his  touch,  and  in  ar 
word,  performed  such  other  mar- 
vels, as  occasioned  .a  considerable 
sensation  among  his  spectators. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  all 
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huddled  together  more  closely 
than  before,  and  avoided  coming 
in  contact  even  with  the  tail  of 
his  coat. 

All  this  could  not  last  long,  the 
more  especially  as  the  little  busy 
landlady  had  done  her  best  in  the 
mean  time  to  get  the  stranger's 
room  in  order,  and  which  she  an- 
nounced as  bein^  ready  at  the 
very  moment  .that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  Latin  soliloquy.  This 
he  cut  short  without  ceremony  on 
bearing  the  news,  took  up  his 
valise,  instruments,  &c.  and  quit- 
ted the  kitchen  for  the  parlor. 

And  now  came  the  time  for 
conjecture.  ^fVhai  could  the 
stranger  be? — a  magician?  an 
ogre  ?  a  — '  but  they  waited  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  would  order  two 
or  three  little  children  to  be  roast- 
ed for  supper,  before  they  resolv- 
ed upon  their  conclusions.  In  the 
course  of  a  minute  or  two  he  rang 
his  bell,  and  to  their  great  disap* 
point ment,  ordered  a  fowl  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  be  got  ready; — 
absolutely  nothing  more.  This 
perplexed  the  Rubelanders  almost 
as  much  as  the  curious  instruments 
he  had  exhibited.  On  considera- 
tion, however,  they  thought  that 
the  stranger's  caution  had  proba- 
bly put  a  rein  upon  his  appetite, 
and  that  he  had  contented  him- 
self, for  once,  with  vulgar  fare. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
speculate  on  all  the  speculations 
which  entered  into  the  heads  of 
the  villagers  of  Rubeland.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose 
to  state,  that  by  a  natural  turn  of 
conversation  the  villagers  began 
to  consider  how  they  might  best 
turn  the  visit  of  the  stranger  to 
account.  Some  proposed  that  he 
should  sow  the  great  common  with 
florins;  another  that  he  should 
disclose  where  the  great  pots  of 
money  lay  that  were  hid  by  the 
elves,  when  a  band  of  those  mali- 
cious wretches  was  dispersed  by 


Saint  Somebody  during  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Fowler.  At  last, 
old  Schwartz,  the  only  man  who 
had  a  glimmering  of  common  sense 
in  the  room,  suggested  that  he 
should  be  requested  to  visit  the 
cottage  of  young  Rudolph,  who 
lay  tormented  with  visions  and 
spirits,  about  a  mile  off  the  village. 
And  the  reason  why  Schwartz  pro-» 
posed  this  was,  as  he  said,  ^be- 
cause he  observed  the  old  gentle- 
man put  his  hand  upon  the  pulse 
of  the  landlady's  daughter,  and 
keep  it  there  as  though  he  were  in 
count ,  at  the  time  he  left  the  kitch- 
en.' Although  this  was  a  sad  de- 
scent from  the  florins  and  pots  of 
gold,  the  influence  of  Schwartz 
was  considerable  among  his  fel- 
lows, and  he  finally  prevailed. 
The  stranger  was  petitioned  to 
visit  the  pillow  of  Rudolph,  and 
the  sick  man's  state  described  to 
him.  He  immediately,  and^^al- 
most  joyfully  consented.  He  only- 
stipulated  for  the  two  wings  and 
breast  of  the  chicken,  and  half  a 
dozen  glasses  of  Grafenburg,  and 
then  he  said,  'he  should  be  ready.* 
I  must  now  transport  the  reader 
from  the  little  inn  of  Rubeland,  to 
the  cottage  of  Rudolph,  the  pa- 
tient. We  will  imagine  the  stran- 
ger recruited  by  a  good  supper, 
and  some  excellent  Grafenburg 
wine,  and  see  him  seated  by  the 
bedside  of  the  young  peasant,  hold- 
ing his  wrist  gently  in  one  hand, 
and  inquiring  cheerfully  into  the 
nature  of  his  ailment.  Although 
he.  could  get  no  definite  answer  on 
this  point,  Rudolph  was  ready 
enough  to  tell  his  story,  and  the 
stranger  very  wisely  let  him  pro- 
ceed. If  the  reader  can  summon 
up  as  much  patience  as  the  stran- 
ger did,  he  may  listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing narrative.  These  were  the 
very  words — (for  the  stranger, 
being  a  plain  spoken  man,  thought 
it  well  to  note  down  the  particu- 
lar words  of  the  sufferer,  in  order 
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to  show  the  strength  of  the  im- 
pressions which  had  been  made 
upon  his  brain.) 

'It  was  a  stormy  night  on  which 
I  married  Elfrid,  the  widow's 
child.  We  had  been  made  one  by 
the  priest  at  the  neighbouring 
church,  just  before  twilight;  and 
during^  the  ceremony  my  bride 
shivered,  and  turned  aside  from 
the  holy  water,  and  her  eyes  glist- 
ened like  the  lights  of  the  glow 
worm,  and  when  it  was  ended, 
she  laughed  aloud.  The  priest 
crossed  himself,  and  I,  while  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  took  home 
the  beauty  of  the  yrllage. 

'No  one  knew  how  the  mother 
of  £lfrid  had  lived.  She  dwelt  in  a 
fair  cottage,  round  which  wild 
flowers  blossomed,  and  the  grape- 
vines ran  curling  like  green  ser- 
pents. She  was  waited  on  by  an 
old  Spanish  woman,  but  never 
went  abroad.  She  paid  regularly 
for  every  article  which  she  bought, 
and  spent  freely,  though  not  prod- 
igally. Some  said  that  she  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  Elector 
of  '  ■  ;  others,  that  strange  nois- 
es were  heard  on  the  quarter  days 
in  the  house,  and  that  her  money 
was  paid  at  midnight. 

'She  had  only  one  child,  Elfrid, 
a  pale  and  melancholy  girl,  whose 
eyes  were  terribly  lustrous,  and 
whose  hair  was  dark,  as  the  plu- 
mage of  the  raven.  She  walked 
with  a  slow  and  majestic  pace,  she 
seldom  spoke;  but  when  she  did, 
it  was  sweetly  though  gravely; 
and  she  sang  sometimes  when  the 
tempest  was  loudest,  in  strange 
tones  which  seemed  almost  to  be- 
long to  the  winds.  Yet  she  was 
gentle,  charitable,  and,  had  she 
frequented  the  village  church, 
would  have  been  universally  be- 
loved. I  became  the  lover  of  the 
widow's  child.  I  loved  her  first 
one  stormy  autumn — I  forget  how 
many  moons  ago — but  it  was  soon 
after  I  received  tJ^is  wound  in  the 


forehead  by  a  fall  in  the  Hartz. 
I  was  dissuaded  from  marrying 
her;  for  I  had  deserted  a  tender 
girl  for  her;  but  my  mad  passion 
prevailed,  and  I  took  my  young 
wife,  Elfrid,  home  to  a  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  solitary  Lake  of 
Eriech. 

'  'Come  near  me  my  sweet 
bride,'  I  said,  but  she  sate  with 
her  hands  clasped  upon  her  knees, 
and  looked  upward,  yet  half  aside, 
as  though  she  were  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish some  voice  amidst  the 
storm.  "Tis  only  the  raging  of  the 
wind,  my  love,'  said  I.  'Hush!' 
answered  she,  'this  is  my  wedding 
song.  Why  is  my  brother's  voice 
not  amongst  them  r'  And  she  sate 
still,  like  a  shape  of  alabaster,  and 
the  black  hair  streamed  over  her 
shoulders;  and  met  bought  she 
looked  like  that  famous  Sybil  who 
offered  to  the  proud  Tarquin  her 
terrible  books.  And  I  be^an  to 
fear  lest  I  had  married  a  daemon 
of  the  air;  and  sometimes  I  ex- 
pected to  see  her  dissolve  in 
smoke,  or  be  borne  off  on  the 
wings  of  the  loud  blast. 

'And  so  she  sate  for  a  longtime, 
pale  and  speechless;  but  still  she 
seemed  to  listen,  and  sometimes 
turned  a  quick  ear  round,  as 
though  she  recognized  a  human 
voice.  At  last  the  wind  came 
sighing,  and  moaning,  and  whining 
through  the  door  and  casements, 
and  she  cried,  *Ho?  ho!  are  you 
there,  br^er?  It  was  well  done, 
indeed,  t^eave  my  husband  here 
without  a  song  at  his  wed- 
ding.' And  she  smiled,  and 
clapped  her  hands,  and  sang — oh! 
it  was  like  a  dirge — low,  humming, 
indistinct  noises,  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  her  closed  lips;  and  her 
cheeks  brightened,  and  her  eyes 
dilated,  and  shv'waved  her  white 
hand  up  and  down,  and  mimicked 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  wind. 

'We  were  alone  in  our  lonely 
cottage.     I  know  not  hpw  it  was, 
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but  we  wer€  aUme.  My  brothers 
had  not  t^owe  to  ine,  and  my  sis- 
ter lay  at  home  ill.  ^'Tis  a  wild 
night,  my  lovely  Elfrid,'  said  I, 
and  she  smiled  and  nodded,  and  I 
ran  my  fingers  through  her  dark 
hair;  and  while  I  held  up  a  massy 
ringlet,  the  wind  came  and  kissed 
it  till  it  trembled.  'Oh!  ar«  you 
ifur^V  said  my  bride;  and  ^  told 
her  I  had  lifted  up  the  black  lock; 
but  sl^ie  said  that  it  was  not  I,  but 
another, 

/Then  we  heard  the  sobbing 
and  swelting-  of  the  hike,  and  the 
rushing  of  the  great  waves  into 
the  creeke;  a^d  the  colle<^ting  and 
breaking  up  of  the  bilkiws  upon 
the  loose  pebbly  shore.  .  And 
sometin^ea  they  seemed  to  spit 
their  seorat  upon  the  winds,  and  to 
lash  the  large  trunks  of  the  forest 
trees.  And  I  said,  'I  almost  fear 
for  thee,  my  Elfrid,  £ov  the  lake 
sounds  as  though  it  would  force 
its  banks,' — and  she  smiled.  'The 
spirits  of  the  waters  are  rebellious 
to  night,'  exclaimed  she:  'their 
mistrieas,  the  moon,  is  away,  and 
they  know  not  where  to  stop. — 
Shall  we  blow  them  back  to  their 
quiet  places?'  I  replied  that  it 
would  be  well^  were  it  possible: 
and  she  lifted  up  her  band  and 
cried,  'Do  ye  heai??' — and  the 
wind  seemed  tp  answer  submis- 
sively; and  then  suddenly  it  grew 
loud,  and  turned  round  and  round 
like  a  hurricane,  and  we  heard  the 
Ijillows  go  back — and  back— and 
the  Uke  seemed  to  reeide — and 
the  waters  to  grow  gentle — and 
then  quiet;  and  at  last  there  was 
a  deep  and  dark  silence  ail  around 
.me  and  my  bride. 

'And  then  it  was  that  I  lighted 
a  torch,  a^d  our  supper  was  spread. 
The  cold  meats  and  dainties  were 
laid  upon  a  snow  white  cloth,  and 
the  bright  vines  sparkled  like  the 
eyes  of  Elfrid,  I  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  her,  but  her  lips  felt 
like  the  cold  air.     'Herman,  my 


fond  husband,'  said  she,  'I  am  not 
wholly  thine;  tbou  hast  not  wel- 
comed me  hither  with  a  song.  It 
is  the  custom  where  I  was  bom, 
and  I  must  not  be  wholly  thine 
without  it.'  'What  ahaU  l  sing?' 
inquired  I.  'Oh!'  said  she,  'the 
matter  may  be  what  you  please„ 
but  the  maimer  must  be  mine.  Let 
it  be  free,  thus;  thus;  (and  she 
sang  a  strange  burial  cbaunt,) 
thus,  rifting,  and  falling  like  the 
unquiet  tempest.'  I  essayed  a 
few  words,  but  they  were  troubled 
and  spiritless: 

*My  lpv«»  97  Io¥f ,  to  bfsHtiftU,  to  wise! 
ril  sing  to  th$et  b%ixmth  the  dawning; 

moon» 
And  blow  my  pastoral  reed 
In  the  cold  twilight,  till  thine  eyes  sfaioe 

out 
Like  bhie  sUrs  sparkliog  in  thy  fbrthead 

whiter 
ril  sing  toi  thee^  until  thy  cloudy  hair 
Dissolve  before  my  Icisses  pure  and  wairn. 
Ob!  as  the  roae-fed  bee  doth  sing  m  May, 
To  thee,  my  January  flower,  Pil  sing 
Many  a  winter  melody, 
Such  as  coBOi  aighing  throogk  th«  shak- 
ing pines* 
Mournfully — mournfully. 
And  through  the  pillar *d  beeches  stripped 

of  leaves 
Make  music,  tiU  the  shuddering  waters 

speak- 
In  ripples  on  the  forest  ahoras-^' 

'Away!'  said    my  bride  inter- 
rupting my  song — ^*away! 

Thou  hast  wed  the  wind,  thou  bast  wed 

the  air — 
Thy  bride  is  as  false  as  fair: 
As  the  dew  of  the  dawa 
Beneath  the  sun. 

Is  her  life,  which  beginoeth  afresh 
When  day  is  done. 
I  am  fashion 'd  of  water  and  night. 
Of  the  vapor  that  haunts  the  brain — 
I  die  at  the  dawn  of  light, 
But  at  eve — I  uevive  again. 
Like  a  spirit  that  comes  from  the  rolling 

river. 
Changing  for  ever — for  ever — for  ever!' 

And  she  muttered  again,  and 
again,  'for  erer^'  and  'for  erer!' 
And  even  as  she  sangi^  methought 
her  long  arms  grew  colder,  and 
longer,  and  clasped  me  rouad  and 
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rouDd,  like  the  twining  of  the 
snake  or  the  lizard.  I  shrank  from 
terror,  when  she  laughed  once 
more  in  her  unearthly  waj,  and 
showed  her  white  teeth  in  anger. 
'Dost  thou  not  k)¥e  meElfrid?' 
said  I;  and  she  laughed  again,  and 
a  thousand  voices  which  then 
seemed  to  invest  our  cottage  on 
every  side,  laughed  fiercely  and 
loudly,  till  our  dweUing  shook  to 
its  centre.  'Ah,  ha!  doest  thou 
hear  them?'  said  she;  'Love  thee! 
Can  the  wind  k>ve  lhee?«i-ar  the 
air — or  the  water — Can  fire  de- 
light in  thee^But,  ay  Aai  with 
its  flickering  voice  and  curling 
tongue  mt^  embrace  thee,  as  it 
clasps  the  heretic  martyrs;  but  n» 
further.  The  elements  are  above 
ibee,  thou  youth  ef  clay!  Why 
wouldst  thou  tempt  them,  fhnd 
thing,  by  Unking  thy  short  life  to 
their  immortality?'  And  as  she 
spoke,  she  kissed  me  for  the  first 
time  with  her  ehiUing  lips,  and 
wbi^ered  ever  me*,  and  I  sank 
shivering  into  ornHher  tte. 

'And  in  this  state  f  have  seen 
more  than  ever  met  the  eye  of 
man.  I  have  seen  the  rock  stoop 
down,  and  the  whirlwind  pause, 
and  the  stars  come  about  me,  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  hurrying 
and  glancing.  Dumb  nature  has 
spoken  before  me,  and  the  strange 
language  of  animals  has  become 
clear.  I  have  looked,  (as  the 
Dervise  did)  into  the  hoHow  earth, 
and  there  heheld  dull  metals  and 
flaming  minerals,  gold  and  rubies, 
silver  and  chrysolites^  and  ame- 
thysts all  congregated  in  biasing 
heaps.  I  have  seen  the  eartlin 
quake  struggling  in  his  cavern  like 
a  beast.  I  have  communed  with 
unknown  natures,  and  sate  by  the 
dropsy  and  the  awful  plague.  And 
onoe  methoiught  we  went  out,  I 
a»d  my  bride,  into  some  forest 
which  had.  na  end,  and  ^vaJked 
among  multitudes,  millions  of 
trees.    The  broad  great  oak.  was 


there,  with  his  rugged  trunk 
and  ponderous  arms,  which  be 
Ktretcbed  out  over  us:  the  witch 
elms  waved  and  whispered,  and 
the  willow  fawned  upon  us  and 
shook  its  dishevelled  hair:  we 
heard  the  saake  rustling  in  the 
grass,  and  saw  his  glittering  eyes 
and  leper^s  coat;  and  he  writhed 
and  curled  before  us  on  our  path, 
as  though  some  unseen  dominion 
were  upon  him;  and  the  owl 
laughed  at  us  from  his  hole;  and 
the  nightingale  sang  in  the  pine; 
and  some  btrds  there  were  which 
gave  us  welcome,  and  hundreds 
chattered  in  the  abwdance  of 
their  joy.  All  this  while  my  bride 
was  silent,  and  paced  slowly  be- 
side me,  upon  the  greensward. 
And  she  never  lifted  her  pallid 
face  from  the  ground,  though  I 
asked  earnestly,  again  and  again, 
how  it  was  that  the  brute  crea- 
tures had  awakened  from  their 
dumb  trance  and  stood  up  before 
us  with  the  intelligence  of  man.' 

— 'Sontetimes  I  think  that  all 
this  Biay  be — a  dream.  I  am  here, 
(isWi  am  I?)  wasting  like  half- 
sunned  snow.  My  flesh  shrinks, 
my  spirit  quails,  and  my  imagina- 
tion is  always  restless,  night  and 
day.  All  my  left  side  seems  palsy- 
struck,  and  mj  heart  is  as  cold  as 
stone.  My  limbs  are  useless,  and 
over  my  very  brain  the  chilling 
winter  seems  to  have  blown. 

— 'Yet,  no;  it  cannot  be  a  dream ; 
for  once,  in  every  month,  when 
the  white  moon  grows  round,  and 
casts  down  her  flood  of  cold  light 
upon  the  fields  and  rivers,  until 
the  waters  dance  and  the  branch- 
es quiver  with  intense  delight,  if  he 
comes  to  my  bed  side,  and  still 
bends  over  me.  Then,  while  I  lie 
motionless,  though  awake,  she 
kisses  my  lips  with  so  cold  a  kiss 
that  methinks  I  am  frozen  in- 
wards to  the  heart.  And  my 
head;  my  head  is  a  burning  ball; 
ha,  ha!  you  should  come  to  me 
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when  the  moon  is  ripe.  Then 
you  shall  see  the  gambols  of  the 
vraterelves;  and  the  spirits  who 
ride  upon  the  storm-winds;  and 
the  mer  men;  and  the  unnatural 
sights  of  the  deep  black  ocean; 
and  the  hell  that  is  always  about 
me!  Will  you  come;  and  look  at 
the  wonders  which  I  will  show 
you  ?  Will  you  come  ? — * 

— *Let  me  look  upon  your  fore- 
head/ said  the  stranger,  when  the 
faintness  which  here  seized  'Ru- 
dolph had  put  an  end  to  his  tale. 
^Methinks  the  error  is  here  rather 
than  in  the  moan.* 

'Is  there  any  hope  that  I  shall 
be  disenchanted?'  inquired  the 
youth  faintly. 

'We  will  see,'  replied  the  stran- 
ger: 'you  must  have  patience  and 
water-diet.  You  must  be  obedi- 
ent too,  to  those  whom  I  shall 
bid  attend  you;  and,  but  at  pre- 
sent we  will  tie  a  string  round 
your  arm,  and  see  of  what  color  is 
the  blood  of  an  elf.' 

The  blood  ran  freely  at  the 
puncture  of  the  lancet,  and  the 
youth  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 
When  he  awoke,  the  Nymph  of  the 
air,  and  all  the  fiends  of  the  ele- 
ments had  vanished!  and  he  found 
the  tender  eirl  whom  he  had 
formerly  loved,  was  bending  o'er 
his  couch  with  fond  solicitude. 
In  short,  he  was  restored  to  Rea- 
son and  soon  to  health;  the  lovers 
were  united,  and  departed  amid 
the  blessings  of  their  kindred,  for 
their  beautiful  cottage  on  the 
bank  of  Lake  Brlech. 


FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

Mrs.  Editor:—- I  am  a  sober 
honest  lad  from  the  country,  and 
have  lately  arrived  in  your  city, 
where  it  is  my  wish  to  engage  in 
some  profession  agreeable  to  my 
taste,  or  if  not,  at  least  to  my 
inUreai,  I  do  not  expect  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  learned  of  the 
Literary  Emporium,  but  it  is  my 


wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
'good  society,'  to  which  I  can  sub- 
stantiate my  claims  by  the  follow- 
ing account  of  my  'parentage  and 
education.' 

My  father  is  an  honest  farmer, 
and  deacon  of  a  church,  (no  in- 
considerable title  in  the  country, 
as  it  puts  him  upon  par  with  the 
minister,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  tavern  keeper,  and  the  school- 
master,)— these  you  know  com- 
pose o\xr first  circle; — not  that  my 
father  ever  thinks  about  circles^ 
except  round  the  moon  in  haying 
timCy  and  then  every  mothers  son 
has  to  scamper  into  the  field  and 
work  for  his  life.  No!  honest 
man,  he  is  no  aristrocrat  (although 
that  principle  is  creeping  into  the 
bush  as  fast  as  possible;)  he  loves 
to  drink  heartily  from  a  good  mug 
of  cider  presented  in  the  homely 
style,  and  will  sit  down  to  a  din- 
ner of  pork  and  beans  in  the 
kitchen,  with  any  of  his  neighbors; 
who,  in  return,  are  always  wel- 
come to  the  same,  or  better,  at 
'our  house.'  He  was  never  prouder 
than  when  he  exhibited  the  greatest 
calf9Li  the  Brighton  Cattle  Show. 
/  was  with  him,  and  as  my  passport 
to  fame,  carried  a  big  winter  squash 
somewhat  longer  than  myself, 
being  then  about  ei^ht  years  old. ' 
As  I  am  an  only  son,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  my  mother  and  eldest 
sister  that  I  ought  to  be  educated 
as  a  gentieman,  to  support  the  hon- 
or of  the  family ;  accordingly  I  had 
six  winter's  schooling  in  *ourtown,'^ 
where  I  learnt  the  rudiments  that 
go  towards  making  a  great  man,  and 
received  my  finishing,  in  four  or 
five  academy  ^quarter?  in  Connec- 
ticut and  New  Hampshire,  where 
I  was  placed,  in  order  to  give  me 
a  view  of  the  'customs  and  man- 
ners' of  civil  society;  and  with 
no  small  share  of  confidence  in 
my  new  acquirements,  did  I,  Si- 
mon, return  to  the  old  homestead, 
with  all  my  ^blushing  honors  thick 
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aboat  me.'  My  family,  consider^ 
ing  me  competent  to  any  ihingy 
Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity,  wished 
me  to  settle  in  my  native  village; 
but  this  fact  I  have  ascertained 
from  experience, — a  man's  birlk 
place  is  no  theatre  for  a  display 
of  his  talents  or  acquirements. 
*/  remember  him'  says  one,  'a  lit- 
tle yellow  haired  fellow  dropping 
corn  after  his  father's  plough — 
don't  you?'  'Lord,  jea^^  says  old 
dame,  pushing  up  her  spectacles, 
4  guess  I  do — he  used  to  water 
our  horse,  and  go  arter  our  kaowa 
for  a  handful  of  reasons  any  time.' 
— ^And  so  for  all  these,  and  other 
reasons  combined,  .1  determined 
not  to  8ettle  dawn  at  home;  there- 
fore here  am  I,  like  a  feather 
whirling  about  on  the  tide  of  for- 
tune, ready  to  take  whatever  di- 
rection fate  may  choose. 

My  mother  and  sister,  as  hath 
been  shewn,  are  rather  ambitious 
with  regard  to  gentility,  and  my 
father,  although  he  had  rather  see 
his  daughters  weaving  blankets 
for  Brighton  fair,  at  last  yielded 
to  their  proposal  that  my  young- 
est sister  Nancy  should  go  to  the 
Academy  in  #***«**  Qf^^  quariery  in 
order  to  complete  her  education. 
In  this  ftme,  she  was  to  study 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
rhetoric,  logic,  music,  dancing, 
and  painting! 

When  the  time  had  expired, 
home  she  came  in  the  stage  coach, 
with  some  half  dozen  band  boxes, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  lady 
learning,  consisting  of  maps,  em- 
broidering frames,  screens,  and 
fiUagree  baskets. 

As  soon  as  the  coach  stopped, 
the  whole  family  rushed  out  to 
meet  her  with  the  most  unaffected 
manifestations  of  joy — 'and  how 
do  you  do  my  Dear  ^ancyy'  was 
the  general  cry,  while  all  were 
eager  to  assist  in  conveying  her 
'valuables'  to  the  house.  After 
our  first  salutt^tions  were  over, 


father,  glancing  his  eye  at  her  hat 
of  Bolivarian  dimensions,  exclaim-* 
ed,  'why  Nancy,  how  fine  and 
ftanty  you  have  grown!  its  my  be* 
lief  I  should  not  have  known  ye, 
if  I  had  met  ye  in  Boston  streets.' 
— 'My  dear  papa'  cried  the  board- 
ing school  lady,  'don't  pray  call 
me  JVbficif  any  more!  every  body 
calls  me  Amaj  at  the  Academy,'— « 
'every  body  don't  know  that  I  told 
the  p^^t  to  baptize  you  Nancy,  I 
suppose,'  said  father  rather  gruffly. 
Miss  Anna  was  soon  called  apon 
to  exhibit  her  accomplishments. 
We  were  willing,  for  the  first 
evening,  to  pass  over  her  progress 
in  grammar,  geography,  arithme- 
tic, astronomy,  rhetoric  and  logic, 
with  her  assurance  that  we  should 
see  her  exercises  on  paper  the 
next  day;  but  the  |Miiii<tfig-*we 
could  not  resist  our  curiosity  to 
see.  The  port  folio  was  there<- 
fore  produced — the  first  piece  we 
examined  was  a  very  fine  land- 
scape. In  the  fore  ground,  was  a 
lady  sitting  under  a  most  umbra- 
geous tree,  whose  bright  and 
twisted  trunk  resembled  a  stick  of 
molasses  candy.  In  her  lap  lay  a 
shepherd's  pipe,  and  confined  by 
a  strinff  which  was  attached  to 
her  girole,  was  a  thing  with  fierce 
eyes,  and  sharp  ears,  that  looked 
marvelously  like  a  young  wolf.  In 
the  perspective  was  a  beautiful 
little  village,  of  ptn^  and  yellow 
houses  relieved  by  a  chain  of 
bright  eky  blue  mountains  (which 
appear  to  be  the  taste  of  the 
times)  and  certainly  look  much 
better  than  those  of  nature;  some 
handsome  letters  in  German  text 
at  the  bottom,  told  us  this  was 
'Stem's  Jlfaria.' — The  next  piece 
flash'd  upon  us  with  all  the  splen- 
dor of  Aunt  Judy's  patchwork 
bed  quilt,  in  which  there  are 
'60,000  difierent  pieces.'  This 
was  a  flower  pot,  which  from 
having  but  one  handle,  had  the 
appearance  of  a  tea-pot  without 
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a  Hose;  and  was  filled  with  things 
of  every  shape  and  hae^  present- 
ing many  beautiful  botanic  origi- 
nals, that  Dr  Mitchell's  philos- 
ophy never  dreamt  of. 

The  last  that  we  examined  was 
the  chef  d'ouvre  of  little  Nancy; 
this  was  a  mourning  piece,  in  mem- 
ory of  uncle  Hiram  Stubbins,  and 
his  nine  sons  and  daughters,  whose 
names  and  ages,  were  all  regis- 
tered in  due  order  upon  a  white 
monument  of  a  conical  form;  over 
which  bent  a  female  of  most  colos- 
sal proportions,  holding  a  white 
handkerchief  to  her  face,  whose 
expression  certainly  did  bespeak 
the  utmost  extremity  of  didreas. 
These  were  surmounted  by  a  green 
willow  whose  long  feathery  branch- 
es form'd  a  canopy  over  the  whole. 
AH  oar  family  were  in  raptwcB  at 
this  display,  and  father  proposed 
they  should  be  framed  as  soon  as 
possi(^le  to  hang  up  in  our  beat  roam. 

Miss  Nancy  is  now  considered 
the  most  accomplished  belle  of 
the  village,  and  fit  in  every  respect 
to  be  married,  when  she  gets  a 
chance;— of  this  there  appears  to 
be  some  prospect — for  the  young 
doctor  has  been  observed  to  wear 
his  iStmilay  wauicoat  every  day 
since  she  arrived,  and  the  other 
evening  left  his  glove — (an  article 
which  he  was  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  until  lately.) 
Now  madam,  since  I  have  bad  the 
pleasure  of  paying  my  respects  to 

Jou  and  introducing  my  family, 
shall  take  the  liberty,  occasion- 
ally of  communicating  the  opinions 
of  a  green  country  boy  upon  the 
wonders  of  this  fashionable  metro- 
polis.  Yours  to  command,  simon. 

FOR  TBB  BOWKR  OF  TASTE. 

NEW  YEAR'S  THOUGHTS. 

*M«t«rer  life  with  smiling  eye,  wiU  view 
The  imperfect  scenes,  which    youthful 

fancy  drew.* 
As  we  have   now  entered  upon 
another  year,  it  maj  not  be  im- 


proper to  pause  while  giving  each 
other  the  customary  congratula* 
tions,  and  inqaire,  *What  of  good 
or  evil  have  we  done  during  the 
past,  to  entitle  us  to  a  prosperous 
journey  through  the  present?' 

We  began  the  year  which  has 
just  passed  away,  with  prospects 
full  as  flattering,  with  friends  as 
kind,  with  healtli  as  good,  and 
mind  as  free  as  now.  We  made 
resolutions  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  year,  which  have,  ma- 
ny of  them,  been  long  since  for- 
gotten. We  complained  then, 
that  the  year  had  been  too  short 
for  the  consummation  of  all  our 
wishes,  and  formed  plans  which 
would,  if  carried  into  execution, 
have  essentially  bettered  our  con- 
dition; but  we  forgot  that  the 
next  was  to  be  as  short  as  the 
one  we  had  just  passed,  and  that 
our  resolutions  were  now  no  better 
than  before. 

Very  few  of  us  can  say  there 
bas  not  been  a  day  in  our  whole 
existence  which  we  would  not  wish 
to  recal,  and  very  few  of  us  would 
wish  to  remain  and  hesitate  to  go 
forward  for  fear  of  a  worse  lot 
than  that  which  we  now  experi- 
ence. The  love  of  life  is  inherent 
in  the  human  bo9om,  and  how- 
ever miserable  we  are,  there  are 
few  who  would  willingly  resign  it 
— we  all  look  forward  with  anx- 
iety tor  the  future,  which,  when  it 
arrives,  we  pass  over  before  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  notic- 
ing that  the  hour  we  bare  looked 
forward  to  with  such  impatience, 
is  gone,  and  we  wonder  how  it 
cQuld  have  employed  so  much  of 
our  thoughts,  yet  we  immediate  I  v 
anticipate  new  gratification  with 
the  same  impatience  as  befora. 

The  past  year  has  been  fraught 
with  many  pleasures  which  we  can 
not  recal  if  we  would,  and  many 
troubles  which  are  painful  to  re- 
member. Let  us,  then,  at  the' 
commencement  of  this  year,  on 
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reviewin{^  the  yarioas  cares,  per- 

J)lexities,  and  enjoyments  of  the 
ast,  endeavor  to  reap  some  good. 
There  is  a  tear  to  be  shed  for  the 
memory  of  lost  friends,  and  a 
prayer  to  be  uttered  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  now  surround  as. 
There  is  a  joy  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  A  grief  to  receive  a  lesson 
from,  which  should  not  be  lightly 
entered  upon  the  tablet  of  our 
memory. 

We  are  now  sailing  easily  and 
calmly  down  the  stream  of  time, 
with  plenty  and  content  attend- 
ing usy  but  do  not  let  us,  in  the 
day  of  our  sunshine  and  prosperi- 
ty, forget  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  grief  must  overshadow  our 
features,  and  that  it  may  arrive 
when  we  least  expect  it.  Let  us 
then  enjoy  our  blessings  with  tem- 
perance, that  our  sorrows  may  be 
less  bitter.  May  we  then  reflect 
that  although  life  is  too  brief  for 
the  maturity  of  every  little  plan 
— too  short  for  the  realization  of 
all  our  fond  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tions, yet  it  is  long  enough  to  con- 
tract imprudent  habits,  or  form 
indiscreet  friendships;  and  experi- 
ence daily  shows  us,  how  slight  a 
credence  should  be  given  to  the 
flattery  and  illusions  of  the  world. 
The  thi'ead  of  our  existence  is  brit- 
tle ;  how  necessary  then  to  ponder 
iipon  these  important  truths. 

We  see  those  whom  we  have 
loved,  those  whom  we  have  cher- 
ished as  our  best  friends,  form- 
ing new  alliances,  and  transferring 
that  confidence  so  lately  ours  to 
another. — We  pause — we  wonder 
that  the  heart  which  has  so  long 
been  wont  to  call  on  us  for  sympa- 
thy, for  consolation,  for  pleasure 
and  for  praise,  could  leave  us  and 
be  at  once  a  stranger.  But,  on 
referring  to  ourselves,  we  find 
similar  sentiments  towards  others. 
We  know  of  former  friends,  whom 
we  do  not  feel  so  ready  to  unbur- 
then  our  hearts  to  as  formerly. 

VOL.    I. 


'Our  leene  is  altered.' 

We  are  ourseU'es  changed  as 
well  as  they,  and  we  can  no  lon- 
ger wonder  at  the  transient  love 
of  man  to  man.  Hope  is  perhaps, 
the  only  friend  which  has  not, 
during  the  year,  at  one  time  or 
another  deserted  us.  We  have 
attained  one  object  of  our  wishes, 
and  Hope  bids  us  look  forward  to 
another,  which  imagination  says 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
first.  We  have  lost  the  gratifica- 
tion of  some  fancied  pleasure, 
have  been  deprived  of  some  en- 
joyment we  had  just  learned  to  ap- 
preciate, but  Hope  tells  us  that  at 
a  proper  time  we  shall  be  compen- 
sated for  it,  with  a  joy  which  shall 
be  the  greater  for  being  so  long 
withheld. 

If  we  should  build  up  imaginary 
superstructures  that  have  no  foun- 
dation in  truth  to  be  thrown  down 
by  the  arguments  of  reason,  may 
no  vice  or  folly  be  found  lurking 
amid  the  ruins.  e.  b. 

ON  GENIUS. 

Genius  is  a  term  applied  frequent- 
ly to  premature  talents,  which 
shew  themselves  at  a  very  early 
age,  but  seldom  equal  the  expec- 
tations they  excite;  or  to  a  marked 
predilection  for  any  particular 
branch  of  art  or  science,  which, 
if  united  to  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, seldom  fails  to  obtain  pre- 
eminence. Genius  without  indus- 
try can  be  of  little  avail,  for  in- 
dustry will  improve  the  meanest 
capacity,  and  kindle  every  latent 
spark  of  genius,  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  ob- 
scurity. In  no  instance  where 
early  talents  have  been  followed 
by  success  in  maturer  age,  ha« 
there  has  been  any  lack  of  appli- 
cation. And,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  indolent  genius  ever  turned  out 
an  accomplished  character;  but 
many  who,  in  their  earlier  years, 
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promised  nothing  but  stupidity, 
have,  bj  making  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  them,  ac- 
quired talents  that  nature  had  not 
originally  bestowed  on  them, 
which,  though  they  may  not  rival 
the  united  efforts  of  genius  and 
application,  will  always  command 
respect;  and  though  th6y  may  not 
aspire  to  the  highest  objects  of 
ambition,  may  still  be  superior 
to  the  generality  of  mankind.  We 
rarely  meet  with  a  man  who  has 
talents  for  more  than  one  art; 
those  whose  minds  are  indifierent- 
ly  turned  towards  several  profes- 
sions, are  not  like!y  to  excel  in 
any.  We  must  turn  our  mind  ex- 
clusively towards  one  object,  with- 
out allowing  any  minor  considera- 
tions to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  pursuit  we  have  chosen;  if 
we  do  not  depart  from  this  rule, 
but  steadily  adhere  to  our  purpose, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  success: 
but  no  genius  can  obtain  pre-emi- 
nence without  exertiou;  no  one 
can  expect  to  arrive  at  the  height 
of  his  ambition  without  passing 
every  progressive  stage  of  im- 
provement, however  tedious  he 
may  find  the  necessary  delay. 
^Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,' 
is  an  old  but  good  proverb.  In 
most  cases  of  early  genius  the 
mind  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
any  later  improvement;  it  is  al- 
ready formed  and  mature,  and  is 
not  susceptible  of  new  impres- 
sions; and  those  talents  which 
were  astonishing  in  a  child,  lose 
all  their  wonders,  and  sink  into 
humble  mediocrity  when  the  pos- 
sessor of  them  is  no  longer  young; 
and  we  are  surprised  at  the  plea- 
sure we  receive  from  an  individual, 
who  no  longer  can  afford  new  en- 
joyments, nor  revive  those  senti- 
ments of  admiration  which  he  for- 
merly inspired.  Such  a  genius  is 
rather  a  misfortune  than  a  means 
of  happiness:  nothing  can  be  so 
dishttartening  as  to  have  outlived 


one's  talents;  it  would  be  better 
to  remain  in  obscurity  for  the 
whole  of  a  long  life,  than  to  emerge 
from  it  merely  to  make  the  return 
more  mortifying. — Low.  Mirror. 


The  folio wiag  is  said  to  be  written  by 
a  pupil  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  esublish- 
ment  in  London.  What  render;*  it  doub- 
ly interesting,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  reci- 
ted in  a  clear  and  audible  toice  with 
much  feeling  and  propriety,  by  one  of  the 
children,  to  a  crowded  audience  who 
were  aetoniahed  at  their  progress  in  this 
wonderful  science. 

*Had  we  the  fond-controlling  ear. 
Our  Hpeech  might  be  more  strong  and  clear, 
Tbo'  not  our  he^trts  more  ardent  glow. 
Our  joy  and  gratitude  to  shew. 

'The  deaf  and  dumb,  from  age  to  age. 
Forlorn  and  useless  trod  life's  stage, 
'Till  you  with  pity  Heaven  inttpir'd. 
To  grant  that  aid  their  case  required. 

*To  us  tho*  hearing  be  deny 'd. 
This  want  you  have  so  well  supply'd. 
That  social  converne  now  can  find 
Another  channel  to  the  mind. 

'And  we,  who  else  no  art  had  gain'd. 
To  useful  industry  are  traioM; 
Taught  our  immortal  part  to  prize. 
And  raise  our  hearts  beyond  the  skies. 

'Released  from  more  than  dungeon's 
gloom, 
Restor'd — as  from  the  silent  tomb. 
We  would  proclaim  the  timely  aid. 
Your  bounteous  kindness  has  display 'd.' 


A  Rare  Patrimony. — A  young 
man  of  Nuremburg,  says  the  Jour- 
nal of  that  city,  who  had  no  for- 
tune, requested  a  lawyer,  a  friend 
of  his,  to  recommend  him  to  a 
family,  where  he  was  a  daily  visi- 
ter, and  where  was  a  handsome 
daughter,  who  was  to  have  a  large 
fortune.  The  lawyer  agreed;  but 
the  father  of  the  young  lady,  whd 
loved  money,  immediately  asked 
what  property  the  young  man  had. 
The  lawyer  said  he  did  not  exact- 
ly know,  but  he  would  inquire. — 
The  next  time  he  saw  his  young 
friend,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
property  at  all.    No,  replied  he. — 
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Welly  said  the  lawyer,  would  you 
suifer  any  one  to  cut  o^Tyour  nose, 
if  he  would  give  you  20,000  dol- 
lars for  it  >  [What  an  idea?]  Not 
for  all  the  world!  'Tis  well,  re- 
plied the  lawyer;  I  had  a  reason 
for  asking.  The  next  time  he  saw 
the  girPs  father,  he  said,  I  have 
inquired  about  this  young  man's 
circumstances;  he  has  indeed  no 
ready  money;  but  he  has  a  jewel, 
for  which,  to  my  knowledge,  he 
has  been  offered,  and  he  refused 
20,000  dollars.  This  induced  the 
old  father  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, which  accordingly  took 
place:  though,  it  is  said,  that  in  the 
sequel  he  often  shook  his  head 
when  he  thought  of  the  jewel. 

The  construction  of  English  Terse  has 
met  with  a  great  change  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  first.  The  following  eulo- 
gy by  the  Laureate  Bard  of  his  court,  is 
an  amusing  specimen  of  the  taste  of  the 


King  Henry  is  dead — the  bewty  of-  the 
Worlde! 
Wherefore  is  great  dole 
Goddes — make  room  for  your  kind  brother 

For  he  was  sole 
King  he  was  of  right  and  man  of  moste 
might 
Moste  glorious  in  rayninge 
And  when  he  left  his  crown,  then  fell 
honor  down-^ 
For  the  miss  of  such  a  King! 

Normandy  *gins  to  lower  for  the  loss  of 
her  flower, 

England  dothe  moane 
And  Scotland  doihe  groane 

All  for  to  see  the  day. 


Humbug, — An  intelligent  female 
witness  having  been  perplexed  by 
a  barrister  in  a  long  croM-examin- 
ation,  happened  in  replying,  to  use 
the  term  ^ttm6tig.  'Madam,' said 
the  man  of  law,'y ou  must  not  speak 
unintelligibly:  what  is  the  court 
and  jury  to  understand  by  the  term 
hwmbugV  The  lady  hesitated. — 
'  I  must  insist,  Madam,'  said  the 
barrister,    anticipating     victory. 


*  that  you  proceed  no  farther,  un- 
til you  state  plainly  and  openly, 
what  you  mean  by  a  humbug.' — 
'  Why  then,  sir,'  replied  the  lady, 

*  I  don't  know  how  better  to  ex- 
plain my  meaning,  than  by  saying, 
if  I  met  a  company  of  persons  who 
were  strangers  io  youy  and  should 
tell  them  that  when  they  saw  you 
they  might  prepare  to  meet  a  re- 
markably handsome,  genteel,  a- 
greeable  looking  man — that  would 
be  a  humbug,^ 

■'  » 

A  beggar  man,  apparently  very 
old,  and  in  great  distress,  with  a 
child  in  his  arms,  came  into  a  pub- 
lic house  in  the  Bridgegate  on  Fri- 
day evening,  and  begged  alms 
with  great  earnestness.  A  young 
man  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
suspecting  that  he  was  an  impo^ 
ter  took  bold  of  the  child,  when 
immediately  the  head  came  off, 
and  discovered  it  to  be  made  of 
Plaster  of  Paris.  After  shaking 
the  old  man  a  little,  an  old  red 
wig  fell  off,  and  discovered  him  to 
be  a  young  man  about  thirty.  He 
begged  very  hard  to  get  off  without 
asking  damages  for  the  loss  of  bis 
child  and  wig,  and  was  turned  out 
of  the  house.     Glasgow  Chron. 

Wednesday  afternoon,as  a  boat, 
freighted  with  two  elegantly  dres- 
sed females,  was  passing  near 
Cumberland  Gardens,  the  boat- 
man ran  foul  of  a  barge,  when  the 
boat  immediately  upset,  and  its 
fair  inmates  were  precipitated  in- 
to the  water,  and  carried  some 
distance  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
tide.  There  were,  luckily,  sever- 
al boats  passing  at  the  time,  and 
every  assistance  was  rendered. 
The  ladies  were  rescued  from  a 
watery  grave  with  no  other  inju- 
ry than  their  silk  dresses  had  sus- 
tained. They  walked  to  their 
habitations,  which  fortunately 
were  in  the  neighborhood. 

London  Paper, 
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isomer  of  ^»»u. 

*By  yoa  supported,  shall  our  native  Stage 
'Portray,  adorn,  and  regulate  the  age.* 

It  is  our  intention  as  we  proceed  in  our 
diversified  labors,  to  introduce  occasional 
remarks  appertaining  to  the  stage;  and 
briefly  to  review  the  progress  of  the 
scenic  art  among  us.  Though  such  ani- 
madversions come  not  within  our  imme- 
diate province,  still,  as  opportunities 
occur,  we  shall  employ  our  pen  that  way, 
and,  either  in  our  editorial  capacity,  or 
in  that  of  some  qualified  correspondent, 
publish  opinions  touching  the  player  and 
his  profession.  We  solicit  the  criti- 
citrms  of  those  whose  studies  or  pursuits 
have  led  them  to  contemplate  the  drama; 
— convinced,  that  no  small  portion  of  our 
community  feel  interested  in  the  topic, 
and  look,  among  other  matters  of  taste, 
to  have  something  said  relating  to  the 
Theatre  and  its  concerns. — Subjects  of 
this  sort,  are,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  morals 
and  literature  of  society.  Consequently, 
we  offer  no  apology  when  we  introduce 
the  Buskin  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
readers;  believing  his  company  will  find 
a  welcome  from  those  whose  opinions 
we  value,  and  whose  approbation  we  feel 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  merit. 

TH£  GAMBLER'S  FATE. 

During  the  last  week,  this  interesting 
melo-drama  was  brought  out  at  both 
houses,  and  judging  from  the  unbroken 
attention  which  it  commanded  through- 
out, we  should  say  it  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  profitable  and  popular  stock 
piece.  In  some  particulars,  the  trans- 
lation as  given  at  the  Federal  street, 
claims  a  preference;  the  text,  as  gathered 
from  the  players,  seems  to  have  been 
rendered  with  more  reference  to  the  poe- 
try of  the  original,  besides,  its  being 
marked  into  three  actSt  a  division  is  felt 
more  in  conformity  with  the  incidents  of 


the  piece,  and  better  calculated  to  pre- 
serve its  continuity.  On  the  second 
night  of  its  representation  at  theTremont, 
it  was  done  with  increased  effect; — and 
were  we  to  particularize,  mention  could 
be  made  of  one  or  two  performers,  who 
did  themselves  much  credit,  and  won,  aa 
they  justly  merited,  the  applause  of  the 
audience.  The  Gambler*B  Fate,  is  well 
calculated  to  keep  curiosity  alive;  it  takes 
strong  hold  of  the  sympathies;  nor  hae 
any  similar  thing  been  produced,  since 
the  establishment  of  our  Theatricals,  bet- 
ter calculated  to  answer  the  moral  pur- 
pose of  stage  representation.  During  the 
progress  of  the  scenes,  events  deeply 
pathetic,  naturally  grow  out  of  each 
other,  until  a  consequence  tremendous  in 
itself,  closes  the  story  of  horrors.  By 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  critic  wU! 
perceive  the  licence  taken  with  the  uni- 
ties, but  to  him  who  is  led  on  by  the 
moving  incidents  of  the  fable,  such  dis- 
crepancies will  pass  unnoticed,  while  the 
lesson  inculcated,  will  go  heqie  to  the 
heart,  and  fix  the  memorable  image  there. 
This  is  the  legitimate  end  of  thedrtma; 
effecting  this,  the  noble  purposes  of  ece- 
nic  exhibitions  mt^  attained.— N^twith- 
standing  the  author  of  the  Gambler*$ 
Fate  has  borrowed  somewhat  largely 
from  characters  and  situations  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Gamester,  yet,  In  this 
tale  of  domestic  wo,  he  has  imparted 
an  air  of  freshness  to  his  personages,  and 
given  them  an  intensity  not  found  in 
those  of  the  original.  The  execrable  vice 
here  portrayed  is  made  to  appear  with 
all  its  attendant  infatuation,  and  all  its 
consequent  misery;  nor  can  we  imagine 
a  more  forcible  warning  than  that  spoken 
in  the  fate  ot  young  Germaine;  a  pro- 
mising youth  of  family  and  fortune,  unit- 
ed to  an  amiable  and  accompliahed  wife; 
a  youth  who  began  life  in  splendor,  but 
who,  from  a  fatal  passion  for  play,  passes 
from  crime  to  crime,  closes  it,  at  length 
in  rags,  infamy  and  guilt    The  picture. 
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tlHHigh  highijr  coIorcd>  »  not  out  of  nt- 
tare;  and  the  tremendous  example  here 
Bet  forth  ought  not  be  lost,  from  the  con- 
viction of  its  being  the  mere  dreaming  of 
romance,  and  wrought  up,  like  other  fic- 
tions, for  stage  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
let  the  fate  of  young  Oermaine,  be 
▼iewed  as  the  true  portrait  of  one,  whose 
career,  commencing  at  the  gaming  table, 
is  hurried  oo  from  vice  to  vice,  *till  ruin 
overtakes  him,  and  one  great  mischief 
swallows  up  the  whole. 

Poetica  Licentia. — The  unbounded  in- 
dulgence of  hyperbole  in  oriental  poetry, 
is  it&  greatest  fault,  although  by  many  it  is 
considered  as  a  peculiar  beauty. 

Solomon's  songs  are  highly  poetical, 
notwithstanding  he  compares  his  mis- 
tress's eyes  to  fish  pools,  her  nose  to  a 
tower,  and  her  teeth  to  a  flock  of  sheep. 
What  would  the  modern  fair  one  say  if 
the  panegyrist  of  her  charms  should  ad- 
dress her  thus — Madam,  your  eyes  are 
brighter  than  the  frog  pond  of  the  com- 
mon— your  nose  is  more  lofty  than  the 
Park  Street  steeple,  and  your  form  is  as 
splendid  as  the  State  House! 

Literary, — ^We  are  indebted  to  a  friend 
for  the  loan  of  the  latest  foreign  periodi- 
cals. From  these  we  learn  that  several 
works  were  on  the  eve  of  publication,  in 
London  and  Bklinburgh,  which Vere  ex- 
pected to  excite  uncommon  interest. 

Lady  Morgan's  new  Irish  tale,  entitled 
*The  O'Briens  and  the  O'Flahertys,*  was 
just  issuing  from  the  press.  Lady  Mor- 
gan is  acknowledged  to  be  a  vivid  deline- 
ator of  national  manners  and  character; 
and  the  epoch  she  has  now  chosen  for  il- 
lustration, has,  in  the  present  state  of  ex- 
hausted  cMnbinations,  one  great  recom- 
mendation to  the  novelist;  it  is  untouched. 
It  is  said  also  to  have  a  deep  interest  in 
an  historical  point  of  view ;  it  embraces 
events  which  preceded  the  rebellion,  and 
finally  accomplished  the  union. 


The  noble  author  of  ^Matilda,'  which 
a  season  or  two  since  attracted  so  much 
attention,  and  to  whom  one  or  two  other 
works  have  been  falsely  attributed,  is 
about  to  publish  another  Ule  of  the  day, 
entitled  'Yes  and  No,'  which,  according 
to  the  gossip  of  the  literary  circles,  will 
establish  the  author's  reputatioo  as  a  '^ 
novelist. 

The  well  known  and  admired  author  of 
•Granby,'  has  also  ready  for  publication, 
a  new  novel,  to  be  called  'Herbert  Lacy.' 

Mr  Aobert  Montgomery  announces  a 
poem,  to  be  entitled  'The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity.' 

A  work  is  also  in  preparation,  called 
'Observations  and  Illustrations  of  Gray's 
Poetry.' 

Allan  Cunningham's  new  romance, 
'Sir  Michael  Scott,'  was  expected  to  ap- 
pear in  a  few  days. 

Mr  Bowring,  whose  translations  from 
the  least  known  of  the  European  langua- 
ges have  justly  acquired  him  so  much  ce- 
lebrity, was  about  to  publish  'Hungarian 
Popular  Songs,'  with  critical  and  histori- 
cal notices  of  the  Maggar  literature  and 
language,  as  spoken  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania. He  has  also  nearly  completed 
a  history  of  the  literature,  and  especially 
the  poetital  literature  of  Bohemia,  with 
specimens  of  the  popular  songs  of  the 
Moravians,  Slavonians,  Bulgarians,  and 
other  Slavonic  races. 

JinglieUm — We  perceive  in  page  16 
of  our  first  number,  the  word  Souvenir 
is  spelt  thus,  SouventVr,  and  several  other 
trifling  errors,  which  whether  they  pro- 
ceeded from  our  own  carelessness,  or  the 
lapsui  typtu  of  the  printer,  we  hope  will 
be  forgiven  in  consideration  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  it  was  put  to  press. 

We  most  sincerely  hope  never  to  have 
cause  to  present  so  extensive  an  errata  as 
the  following: 

*  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, (Maine)  that  the  shanks  of  this 
house  be  presented  to  ■    ■  ■ ,  Esq.  for  hU- 
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impartial  conduct  as  Speaker,  during  the 
the  present  session. 

Mr  T.,  teacher  of  dancing,  hop»  for 
the  patronage  of  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic. ^ 

Fire A  large  motue  was  destroyed 

by  fire  in street  last  night. 

Old  co/ls  (a)  dressed  by  steam,  so  as 
to  look  as  good  as  new  at  the  scouring 
establishment. 

There  was  much   farce    (o)    in    the 

speech  of  Mr on  the  amendment  of 

the  constitution.' 


We  do  not  entirely  agree  in  opinion 
with  our  correspondent  Alaric,  that  the 
days  of  chivalry  are  ptut!  in  fact  we 
are  almost  induced  to  believe  they  are 
•bout  to  be  revived,  with  all  the  spirit, 
<pomp  and  circumstance,*  that  marked 
the  age  of  the  renowned.  Knight  De  la 
Mancha!^  the  whole  corps  editorial  have 
paid  their  respects  to  the  Mistress  of  Mhe 
Bower,*  each  with  a  grace  and  dignity 
peculiar  to  himself.  But  the  gallant  Edi- 
tor of  the  Traveller,  has  advanced  with 
all  the  elegance  of  a  carpet  Knight  in  a 
court  drawing  room;  and  presented  us 
with  his 'gloved  ri^W  hand,'  which  we 
accept  with  pleasure  with  this  friendly 
suggestion,  {apart)  that  he  will  carefully 
preserve  those  same  *delicate  kids,*  as 
we  understand  they  may  soon  be  neces- 
aary  on  another  occasion  of  mqre  impor- 
tance, where  the  'gloved  right  hand*  of 
the  courteous  Traveller  will  again  be  in 
requisition  to  seal  a  more  lasting  com- 
pact. 

Our  Brother  of  the  'Times,'  appears 
to  be  willing  to  admit  the  possibility, 
that  women  may  have  souls;  ('Mahomet 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,*)  this  is 
allowing  us  a  most  essential  privilege. 
With  the  very  'spirit  of  chivalry,*  hath 
he  thrown  down  his  gauntlet  in  our  be- 
half, and  as  in  duty  bound,  professes  to 
be  'willing  to  fight  Knight,  Demon,  or 
Ostrich,  in  our  defence,'  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  windmills;)  now  this  is  very  gal- 
lant,  but  heaven  preserve  us  from  en- 
countering the  above  mentioned  enemies, 


either  in  propria  persona,  or  by  proxy. 
Sir,  we  accept  you  as  our  champion, 
(with  this  proviso,  however,)  that  we  be 
not  always   called   upon  to  witness  the 

combat.  

To  our  Readers  and  Correspondents, 
We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  those 
who  may  favor  us'  with  their  communica- 
tions, that  if  they  are  designed  for  the 
ensuing  number,  they  must  be  sent  on, 
or  before,  the  Wednesday  previous.  We 
solicit  from  our  friends  generally,  such 
contributions  as  may  be  congenial  to  their 
taste  and  fancy,  in  order  that  we  may 
illustrate  our  pages  with  a  pleasing  va- 
riety. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  Mr  Asa  B.  W.  Hamilton 
to  M\m  Eliza  Rand,  of  Charlestown;  Dr 
Henry  P.  Wade  to  Miss  Charlotte  8. 
Brown;  Theodore  R.  Jenks,  Enq.  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Mann,  formerly  of  Newcastle, 
Me;  Mr  L.  F.  A.  Jarrot,  to  Miss  Mary 
G.  Thatcher;  Mr  Peter  Francis  to  Miss 
Susan  Davis;  Mr.  John  McDuffee,  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Varnum.of  Neburyport; 
Mr  Charles  S.  Hunt  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
H.  Vose;  In  Waltham,  Mr  Charles  Hill, 
of  Salem,  to  Miss  Sarah  W.  Page  of 
Boston. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs  Margaret  Whalen, 
aged  82;  Mr  David  Fisk,  aged  81;  Mrs 
Sally,  wife  of  Mr  Benjamin  Brigham, 
aged  44;  Mrs  Mary  M.  Jackson,  aged 
98;  Mr  Jacob  P.  Rust,  aged  63;  very 
!>uddenly,  Isaac  Rand,  youngest  son  of 
John  Parkman,- Esq.;  George  Duncan, 
aged  2  years  and  11  months,  youngest 
child  of  Wm.  B.  and  Elizabeth  Reynolds; 
On  Tuesday,  Henry  Walter,  son  of  Asa 
and  Cordelia  Ames,  aged  14  months; 
In  Roxbury,  on  Monday  morning.  Ward 
Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.  aged  78;  of 
small  poz.  Miss  Julia  Crehore,  aged  20, 
youngest  daughter  of  widow  Catharine 
Crehore. 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dr  Alexander 
M.  Montgomery,  of  the  navjjt 

At  New  York,  Capt.  Benjamin  True, 
aged  30;  Mrs  Sophia  Stimpson,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Andrews,  Esq. 
of  this  city. 

At  Halifax,  N.  S.  Mrs  Sarah  Deblois, 
aged  75. 
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L»INVITATION, 

(Translated  from  Le  DiabU  Boiteux,  a  Paris  paper.) 

Sweet  Elouise — my  lovely  fair 
Wreathe  in  thy  locks  of  siinuy  hair, 
This  chaplet  of  the  blushing  rose 
Which,  like  thy  cheek  of  beauty  glows ! 

Come —  twine  thy  snowy  arms  with  mine, 
Like  tendrils  of  the  curhng  vine — 
And  let  us  hasten  to  the  dance 
Where  pleasure's  joyous  groups  advance. 

Young  Love  is  there  with  blush  of  light. 
To  smile  on  HymerCs  sacred  rite ! 
The  nymphs  have  twin'd  our  bridal  wreath, 
Of  all  the  brightest  flowers  that  breathe 

Those  blooming  shades  among — 

Hark !  't  is  music's  dulcet  song, 

Calls  us  to  yon  blissful  grove — 

Come — go  with  me  and  be  my  love !  auousta. 

SONG. 

Said  Cupid  one  day  to  a  rose,  ^ 

Thine  odour's  enchantingly  sweel^ 
And  I'll  pluck  the  young  bud  as  it  blows. 

And  throw  it  at  Venus's  feet. 

The  goddess  reposed  in  her  bower, 

Alf  sparkling  and  bright  with  the  dew; 
When  he  stole  on  the  delicate  hour, 

And  gave  her  a  kiss  warm  and  true. 

Poor  Venus  awoke  with  affiright, 

And  bade  the  younff  urchin  be  gone; 
But  Cupid  still  quaff 'd  with  deliffht, 

From  that  rosy  lipp'd  fount  of  the  morn, 

'Only  one  little  minute,  dear  ward, 

And  I  swear,  I'll  no  longer  remain,' 
Said  the  youth,  4f  I  kiss'd  thee  before. 

Take  it  back' — then  he  kiss'd  her  again.  j. 
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Madam — The  following  lines  were  written  while  on  a  tour  of  the  Sandwich 
Islandi,  in  which  I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  whom  it  was  my  misfortune  t«  lose 
there,  in  a  wasting  decline;  during  our  stay,  he  became  much  interested  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs — a  beautiful  Polynesian  maid,  who  watched  over  his 
couch  until  the  last  moment,  with  the  most  devoted  tenderness,  but  'reafon  fled  with 
him  she  loved,'  and  she  is  now  a  frenzied  wanderer  among  the  mountains,  a  wreck 
of  former  loveliness. 

THE  POLYNESIAN  MAID. 

I  came  to  shed  the  sorrowing  tear, 

At  the  grave  of  my  early  friend — 
To  breathe  a  sigh  o'er  his  funeral  bier, 

And  his  last  sad  rites  attend. 
I  sought  the  cot,  where  with  bounding  tread 

He  had  flown  in  his  joyous  hours, 
To  catch  a  smile  from  his  dark  eyed  maid — 

Or  to  bind  her  brow  with  flowers. 
I  entered — what  a  scene  of  wo! 

I  ffazed,  but  I  could  not  weep — 
My  mend,  all  pale  as  the  moimtain  snow, 

Lay  stretched  in  Death's  cold  sleep ! 
There  was  a  pure  and  holy  calm 

Diffused  o'er  his  youthful  face — 
And  the  white  shroud  round  his  manly  form, 

Was  wrapt  with  a  mournful  grace. 
Shcy  too,  was  there !  fair  Animilu^ 

But  her  eyes  were  wildly  beaming ! 
Her  cheek  was  blanched  to  its  palest  hue, 

And  her  long  dark  locks  were  streaming. 
The  faded  flowers  that  had  bound  her  hair, 

Were  strewn  o'er  her  lover's  bier — 
Her  hands  were  clasped  with  wild  despair, 

But  her  dark  eye  shed  no  tear. 
At  twilight  hour,  they  bore  him  away, 

Where  the  aloe  and  palm  trees  wave — 
There  we  paused,  the  Christian  rites  to  pay, 

Ere  we  laid  him  in  his  grave. 

•     What  foTxh  is  that,  that  roves  so  wild — 
Or  weeps  in  yon  silent  glade  ? 
•Tis  she — ^'tis  sorrow's  frenzied  child ! — 
The  lovely,  dark  eyed  maid.  m*******. 


No  comment  is  perhaps  *  itcessary  in  presenting  oar  readers  with  the  following 
Sonnet,  their  taste  will  appreciate  its  worth. 

Oh!  who  hath  not,  in  melancholy  mood, 

Musing  at  eve  in  some  sequestered  wood, 

Or  where  the  torrent's  foaming  waters  pour, 

Or  ocean's  billows  murmur  on  the  shore — 

Oh!  who  hath  not,  in  such  a  moment  gazed. 

As  heaven's  bright  hosts  in  cloudless  glory  blazed, 

And  felt  a  sadness  steal  upon  his  heart, 

To  think  that  he  with  this  fair  scene  must  part ! 

That  while  those  billows  heave,  those  waters  flow, 

Those  garnished  skies  refulgent  still  shall  glow — 

He  that  once  watch'd  them  shaU  have  passed  away, 

His  name  forgot,  his  ashes  blent  with  clay : 

Unlike  those  glittering  orbs,  those  quenchless  fires, 

Ordained  to  roil  till  time  itself  expires ! 
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*  With  yovthTul  Taney,  or  with  matron  taste, 

*  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,'— i*a»»fic. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  parest  gems  to  save. 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  obiiTion's  wave.  ' 


Vol.  I. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  18^8. 


No.  3. 


THCB  i|lr£Eir  OF  THE  ROSE. 


Therv  is  still  a  part  of  the  world 
where  simple  genuine  virtue  re- 
ceives pnhlic  honors.  It  is  in  a 
village  of  Picardy,  where  an  af- 
fecting ceremony,  which  draws 
tears  fVom  the  spectators,  a  so- 
lemnity, awful  from  its  venerahle 
antiquitj,  and  salutary  influence, 
has  been  preserved  notwithstand- 
ing the  revolutions  of  twelve  cen- 
turies; there  the  simple  lustre  of 
the  flowers,  with  which  innocence 
is  annually  crowned,  is  at  once  the 
reward,  the  encouragement,  the 
emblem.  Here,  indeed,  ambition 
pr^s  upon  the  young  heart,  but 
it  is  a  gentle  adibition;  the  prize 
is  a  hat,  decorated  with  roses. 
The  preparations  for  a  public  de- 
cision, the  pomp  of  the  festival, 
the  concourse  of  people  which  it 
assembles,  their  attention  fixed 
upon  modesty,  which  does  itself 
honor  by  its  blushes,  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  reward,  an  emblem  of 

VOL.    1 


those  virtues  by  which  it  is  oh» 
tained,  the  aflectionate  friendship 
of  the  rivals,  who,  in  heightening 
the  triumph  of  their  queen,  con- 
ceal in  the  bottom  of  their  wor- 
thy hearts,  the  timid  hope  of 
reigning  in  their  turn;  all  these 
circumstances  united,  give  a  pleas- 
ing and  aflecting  pomp  to  this  sin- 
gidar  ceremony,  which  makes  eve- 
ry heart  to  palpitate,  every  eye 
to  sparkle  ifith  tears  of  true  de- 
light, and  makes  wisdom  the  ob- 
ject of  passion.  To  be  irreproach- 
able is  not  sufficient,  there  is  a  kind 
of  nobleness,  of  which  proofs  are 
required;  a  nobleness  not  of  rank 
and  dignity,  but  of  worth  and  in- 
nocence. These  proofs  must  in- 
clude several  generations,  both  on 
the  father  and  mother's  side;  so 
that  a  whole  family  is  crowned 
upon  the  head  of  one;  the  triumph 
of  one  is  the  glory  of  the  whole; 
and  the  old  man  in  grey  hairs^ 
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who  sheds  the  tears  of  sensibility 
on  the  victory  gained  by  the 
daughter  of  his  son,  placed  by  her 
side,  receives,  in  effect,  the  re- 
ward of  sixty  years,  spent  in  a 
life  of  virtue. 

By  this  means,  emulation  be- 
comes general,  for  the  honor  of 
the  whole;  every  one  dreads,  by 
an  indelicate  action,  1o  dethrone 
either  his  sister  or  bis  daughter. 
The  crown  of  roses,  promised  to 
the  most  prudent,  is  expected 
with  emotion,  distributed  with 
justice,  and  establishes  goodness, 
rectitude,  and  morality,  in  every 
family;  it  attaches  the  best  peo- 
ple to  the  most  peaceful  residence. 

Example,  powerful  example, 
acts  even  at  a  distance;  there, 
the  bud  of  worthy  actions  is  un- 
folded; and  the  traveller,  in  ap- 
proaching this  territory,  perceives, 
before  he  enters  it,  that  he  is  not 
far  from  Salency.  In  the  course 
of  so  many  successive  ages,  all 
around  them  has  changed;  they 
alone,  will  hand  down  to  their 
children,  the  pure  inheritance  they 
received  from  their  fathers:  an 
institution  truly  great,  from  its 
simplicity:  powerful  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  weakness;  such  is 
the  almost  unknown  influence  of 
honors;  such  is  the  strength  of 
that  easy  spring,  by  which  all  men 
may  be  governed:  sow  honor,  and 
you  will  reap  virtue. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  tim£  the 
Silencians  have  celebrated  the 
festival,  we  find  it  is  the  most  an- 
cient ceremony  existing.  If  we 
attend  to  its  object,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  virtue.  If 
virtue  is  the  most  useful  and  esti- 
mable advantage  to  society  in 
general,  this  establishment,  by 
which  it  is  encouraged,  is  a  pub^ 
lie  national  benefit,  and  belongs 
to  France. 

Madam  De  Genlis  says,  accord* 
ing  to  a  tradition,  handed  down 


from  age  to  age,  Saint  Medard, 
bom  at  Salency,  was  the  institu- 
tor  of  that  charming  festival, 
which  has  made  virtue  flourish  for 
so  many  ages.  He  had  himself 
the  pleasing  consolation  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruit  of  his  wisdom,  and 
his  family  was  honored  with  the 
prize  which  he  had  instituted,  for 
his  sister  obtained  the  crown  of 
roses. 

This  affecting,  and  valuable  fes- 
tival, has  been  handed  down  from 
the  fifth  centory  to  the  present 
day.  To  this  rose  is  attached  a 
purity  of  morals,  which  from  time 
immemorial,  has  never  suffered 
the  slightest  blemish;  to  this  rose 
are  attached  the  happiness,  peace, 
and  glory  of  the  Saleneians. 

This  rose  is  the  portion,  fre- 
quently the  only  portion  which 
virtue  brings  with  it;  this  rose 
forms  the  amiable  and  pleasing 
tie  of  a  happy  marriage.  Even 
fortune  is  anxious  to  obtain  it,  and 
comes  with  respect  to  receive  it 
from  the  hand  of  honorable  indi- 
gence. A  possession  of  twelve 
hundred  years,  and  such  splendid 
advantasres,  is  the  finest  title  that 
exists  in  the  worlds 

An  important  period  for  the  fes- 
tival of  the  rose,  was  when  Louis 
XIII.  sent  the  Marquis  de  Gordes, 
the  captain  of  his  guards,  from  the 
castle  of  Yarennea  to  Salency, 
with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  a  silver 
ring,  to  be  presented  from  him,  to 
the  queen  of  the  rose.  It  is  from 
that  honorable  epoch  that  a  blue 
ribbon,  flowing  in  streamers,  sur- 
rounds the  crown  of  roses,  that  a 
ring  is  fastened  to  it,  and  the 
young  girls  of  her  train,  wear  over 
their  white  robes  a  blue  ribbon,  in 
the  manner  of  a  scarf. 

In  1766,  Mr.  Morfontaine  set- 
tled a  yearly  income  of  120  livres 
upon  the  girl  then  elected  queen. 
This  income  to  be  enjoyed  by  her 
during  life,  and,  after  her  death, 
each  succeeding  girl,  who  should 
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be  crowned  queen,  to  ha?e  one 
year's  income  on  the  day  of  ber 
election.  This  noble  generosity 
can  only  be  rewarded  by  tbe  bom- 
age  of  tbc  public,  and  honor  alone 
is  the  worthy  recompense.  • 

Some  days  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Medard,  the  inhabitants  as- 
semble in  presence  of  tbe  officers 
of  justice,  where  this  worthy  com- 
pany deliberate  upon  the  impor- 
tant business  of  making  a  choice; 
in  doing  which,  they  have  no  ob- 
ject in  view  but  equity.  They 
know  all  the  merits  that  give  a  ti- 
tle to  the  crown;  they  are  ^c- 
qiiainted  with  all  the  domestic 
details  of  their  peaceful  village; 
they  have  not,  and  cannot  have, 
any  other  intention,  but  to  be 
just:  enthusiasm,  and  respect  for 
tbe  memory  of  the  holy  institutor 
and  the  excellence  of  the  institu- 
tion, are  still  in  full  force  among 
them.  They  name  three  girls, 
three  virtuous  Salencians,  of  the 
most  esteemed  and  respectable  | 
families. 

The  nomination  is  immediately 
carried  to  the  Lord  of  Salency,  or 
to  the  person  appointed  to  repre- 
sent him,  who  is  free  to  decide  be- 
tween the  three  girls,  but  obliged 
to  choose  one  of  them,  whom  be 
proclaims  queen  of  the  year. 

Eight  days  before  the  ceremony, 
the  name  of  the  successful  candi- 
date is  declared  in  chuAh. 

When  the  great  day  of  the  fes- 
tival arrives,  which  is  always  the 
8th  of  June,  the  Lord  of  Salency 
may  claim  the  hondr  of  conduct- 
ing the  queen  to  be  crowned.  On 
that  grand  day,  she  is  greater  than 
all  by  whom  she  is  surrounded;  and 
that  greatness  is  of  a  nature  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
usual  distinctions  of  rank. 

The  Lord  of  Salency  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  going  to  take  virtue  from 
ber  cottage,  and  lead  it  in  triumph. 
Leaning  upon  his  arm,  or  the^arm 
of  the  person  he  has  substituted  in 


his  place,  the  queen  of  the  Rose 
steps  forth  from  her  dwelling,  es- 
corted by  twelve  young  girls  dress- 
ed in  white,  with  blue  scarfs,  and 
twelve  youths  who  wear  the  livery 
of  the  queen;  she  is  preceded  by 
music  and  drums,  nhich  announce 
the  beginning  of  the  procession! — 
She  passes  along  the  streets  of  the 
village,  between  rows  of  specta- 
tors, whom  the  festival  has  drawn 
to  Salency,  from  the  distance  of 
four  leagues.  The  public  admire 
and  applaud  her;  the  mothers  shed 
tears  of  joy;  the  old  men  renew 
their  strength  to  follow  their  be- 
loved queen,  and  compare  her  with 
those  whom  they  have  seen  in 
their  youth.  The  Salencians  are 
proud  of  the  merits  of  her  to 
whom  they  give  the  crown;  she  is 
one  of  themselves,  she  belongs  to 
them,  she  reigns  by  their  choice, 
she  resigns  alone,  and  is  the  only 
object  of  attention. 

The  queen  being  arrived  at  the 
church,  the  place  appointed  for  her 
is  always  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  only  situation  that  could 
do  her  honor;  where  she  is,  there  is 
no  longer  any  distinction  of  rank,  it 
all  vanishes  in  the  presence  of  vir- 
tue. A  pew,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir,  in  sight  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, is  prepared  to  receive  her:  her 
train  range  themselves  in  two  lines 
by  her  side,  she  is  the  only  object 
of  the  day,  all  eyes  remain  fixed 
upon  her,  and  her  triumph  contin- 
ues. 

After  vespers  the  procession  be- 
gins again;  the  clergy  lead  the 
way,  the  Lord  of  Salency  receives 
her  hand,  her  train  join,  the  peo- 
ple follow,  and  line  the  streets, 
while  some  of  the  inhabitants,  un- 
der arms,  support  the  two  rows, 
offering  their  homage  by  the  loud- 
est acclamations,  until  she  arrives 
at  the  chapel  of  Saint  Medard, 
where  the  gates  are  kept  open: 
the  goodly  Salencians  do  not  for- 
sake their  queen  at  the  instant 
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when  the  reward  of  virtue  is  going 
to  be  delivered;  it  is  at  that  mo- 
ment in  particular,  that  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  see  her,  and  honorable  for 
her  to  be  seen. 

The  officiating  clergyman  blesses 
the  hat  decorated  with  roses,  and 
other  ornaments;  then  turning  to- 
wards the  assembly,  he  pronoun- 
ces a  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
the  festival.  What  an  affecting 
gravity,  what  an  awful  impression 
does  the  language  of  the  priest 
(who  in  such  a  moment  celebrates 
the  praises  of  wisdom)  make  upon 
the  minds  of  his  hearers;  he  holds 
the  crown  in  his  hand  while  virtue 
waits  kneeling  at  his  feet;  all  the 
spectators  are  affected,  tears  in 
every  eye,  persuasion  in  every 
heart;  then  is  the  moment  of  last- 
ing impressions;  and  at  that  in- 
stant he  places  the  crown  upon  her 
head. 

After  this  begins  a  Te  Deum, 
during  which  the  procession  is  re- 
sumed. 

The  Queen  with  her  crown  upon 
her  head,  and  attended  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  was  when  going  to 
receive  it,  returns  the  way  she 
came;  her  triumph  still  Increasing 
as  she  passes  along  till  she  again 
enters  the  church,  and  occupies 
the  same  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  till  the  end  of  the  service. 

She  has  new  homage  to  receive, 
and,  going  forth,  is  attended  to  a 
particular  piece  of  ground,  where 
•crowned  innocence  finds  expecting 
vassals  prepared  to  offer  her  pre- 
sents. They  are  simple  gifts,  but 
their  singularity  proves  the  anti- 

2uity  of  the  custom;  a  nosegay  of 
owers,  a  dart,  two  balls,  &c.  &c. 
From  thence  she  is  <K>nducted, 
with  the  same  pomp,  and  led  back 
to  her  relations,  and,  in  her  own 
house,  if  she  thinks  proper,  gives  a 
rural  collection  to  iier  conductor 
and  her  retinue. 

This  festival  is  of  a  singular  kind, 
of  which  there  is  no  model  else- 


where. It  is  intended  to  encouiv 
age  virtue,  by  bestowing  public 
honors,  and  for  such  a  purpose  they 
ought  to  be  boundless.  Where 
virtue  reigns  there  is  no  rival;  and 
whoever  wishes  for  distinction  in 
her  presence,  cannot  be  sufficient- 
ly sensible  of  what  is  due  to  her 
triumph. 

The  distinguished  characteristic 
of  this  festival  is,  that  every  part 
of  it  is  referable  to  the  queen,  that 
every  thing  is  eclipsed  by  her  pre* 
sence;  her  splendor  is  direct,  not 
reflected:  her  glory  borrows  noth- 
ing from  distinction  of  rank;  she 
has  no  need  of  any  one  to  make 
her  ffreat  and  respectable;  in  one 
word,  it  is  the  image  of  virtue 
which  shines,  and  every  thing  dis* 
appears  before  her. — Lon,  Mir, 

MARIAN. 

How  transient  and  worthless  are 
all  those  feelings  which  look  not  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  mental 
perfections  of  its  object!  it  is  only 
in  virtue  we  desire  no  variety;  in 
contemplating  it,  W9  can  trace  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  and  at  every 
glance  discover  some  new  perfec- 
tion; but  personal  beauty,  what  is 
it? — a  thing  of  mere  opinion,  and 
loses  all  its  loveliness,  when  sepa- 
rsted  from  those  noble  qualities 
which  elevate  the  soul,  and  endear 
it  to  the  observer:  but  when  we 
can  see  mlhtal  and  material  beau- 
ty united,  when  we  can  look  on  a 
fair  face  merely  as  an  index  to  a 
fine  heart,  oh!  this  is  perfection! 
to  adore  it  is  natural,  and  we  hon- 
or the  Creator,  in  cherishing  the 
being,  thus  formed  by  his  hands; 
and  there  was  one  whom  I  fondly 
thought  was  all  this,  and  I  chose 
her  from  all  the  rest,  to  live  in  my 
bosom,  to  share  my  pleasures,  and 
to  administer  consolation  in  the 
hour  of  adversity. 

The  village  of  D ,  in  the 

couflty  of  K  ■  ,  has  been  my 
place  of  residence  for  nearly  thirty 
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▼ears;  it  wkb  there  the  ties  of  bus- 
beod  and  father  were  formed^  and 
it  was  there  those  ties  were  brok- 
en. I  am  alone  in  the  world,  my 
peace  of  mind,  and  all  the  energy 
of  character  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  my  worldly  speculations, 
destroyed,  and  deserted  by  her 
whom  I  imagined  as  fond  and  vir- 
tuous as  she  was  beautiful,*-whose 
smiles  should  have  cheered  me, 
when  all  else  was  gloomy,  and  who 
should  haye  sustained  my  droop- 
ing heart,  when  all  beside  had  for- 
saken me.  Enough  of  this,— »the 
smile  of  an  all-gracious  God  will 
efiace  the  remembrance  of  all 
earthly  sorrows,  and  console  a 
heart  which,  sometimes  unguided 
by  th«  dictates  of  religion,  still 
clings  around  the  sepulchre  of  hap- 
piness. 

Returning  to  my  solitary  home, 
I  paid  my  usual  visit  to  one  of  my 
poorest  neighbors:  I  entered  the 
neat  dwelling;  my  old  friend,  dame 
Langdon,  sat  industriously  knit- 
ting near  the  door,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Marian,  as  usual,  with  her  pale 
cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  and  her 
child  on  her  knees,  whose  little  fin- 
gers entwined  her  dark  glossy 
curls,  and  sometimes  his  attention 
was  caught  by  the  glitter  of  the 
weddine-rmg  which  decorated  the 
hand  which  supported  him;  but  as 
the  lip  of  the  mother  pressed  the 
rosy  cheek  of  her  boy,  I  observed 
her  eyes  (ooked  beyond  it  with  the 
fixed  gaze  of  vacancy,  or  filled 
with  tears,  which  she  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  shed.  Poor  Ma- 
rian! four  years  since  she  became 
the  wife  of  uamiable young  man, 
whose  love  iVber  overcame  his 
ojiedience  t«»  his  father,  and,  quit- 
ting the  haunts  of  comparitive 
luKury,  was  contented  to  work  for 
the  means  to  support  a  wife,  am- 
ply rewarded  for  all  bis  exertions 
by  her  smiles  and  affection,  and 
only  anxious  to  see  her  h^pf;  yet 
they  bad  9,  lurking  cause  of  unea- 


siness, the  blessing  of  a  father  on 
their  marriage  was  still  withheld. 
At  length,  to  complete  their  feli- 
city, which  on  this  account  they 
had  always  thought  imperfect,  a 
letter  arrived,  dated  from  the  ad- 
joining village,  requesting  an  affec- 
tionate son  to  hasten  to  a  father, 
whp  would  not  hesitate  now  to  pro- 
nounce bis  forgiveness.  *  I  have 
met  with  an  accident,'  he  said, 
'  and  I  may  never  reg(»ver  from  the 
illness  is  has  occasioned;  should  I 
die,  it  will  console  me  to  breathe 
my  last  in  the  arms  of  a  son  whose 
worth  I  never  properly  valued, 
and  from  whom  I  have  been  so 
long  estranged,  come  alone,  to-day 
William,  for  I  have  much  to  say, 
but  to-morrow  you  shall  introduce 
your  Marian,  whom  I  am  prepared 
to  love  as  a  daughter,  and  cherish 
as  the  wife  of  my  son.'  « 

*  I  must  be  gone  instantly,  Ma- 
rian,' said  William,  as  be  threw 
down  the  letter  and  walked  to  the 
door  of  their  cottage.  '  I  think,' 
continued  he,  as  he  looked  around 
him,  'my  shortest  way  > will  be 
along  the  cliff.'  'Do  not  come 
home  that  way,'  said  Marian, 
catching  his  arm, '  consider  Wil- 
liam, there  is  no  moon  to  light  you 
on  your  return,  and  if  your  foot 

$hoitld  slip oh!  I  can't  bear  to 

think  of  it.' 

'  And  is  it  Marian,  my  Marian,' 
interrupted  William,  as  he  looked 
tenderly  on  her,  and  thought  her 
face  never  had  appeared  to  him  so 
beautiful,  as  when  anxiety  for  his 
safety  was  so  eloquently  express- 
ed there,  '  and  is  it  my  wife,'  he 
said, '  who,  by  infecting  me  with 
these  idle  fears,  would  keep  me 
from  my  dear  little  home  an  hour 
longer  than  necessary?  nay,  why 
so  pale  Marian?  late  and  dark  has 
it  been  sometimes  when  1  have 
been  far  from  you,  and  jmi 
would  beguile  the  hour,  of  my  ab- 
sence with  a  song,  and  think  of 
nothing  but  mj  return;  and  to« 
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night  I  shall  return,  roy  love  en- 
riched with  a  father's  blessing,  and 
then  we  shall  be  perfectly  happy/ 

*  But  for  me'  said  Marian,  sor- 
rowfully, '  you  would  never  have 
forfeited  his  blessing,  nor  have  had 
his  forgiveness  to  ask.'  The  tone 
of  tender  reproach  in  which  her 
name  was  uttered,  checked  her; 
he  kissed  off  the  tears  which  glit- 
tered on  her  pale  cheek,  and, 
whispering  a  parting  benediction 
on  his  sleeping  boy,  he  gaily  bent 
his  way  towards  the  steep  and  rug- 
ged cliff  leading  to  R — y .  Marian 
tearfully  looked  after  him,  and 
hastened  to  the  gate  of  her  little 
garden,  that  she  might  catch  one 
more  glance  of  his  retreatiag  fig- 
ure. She  saw  him  standing  on  a 
narrow  elevated  part  of  the  cliff 
overhanging  the  beach,  apparent- 
ly anxious  to  take  a  last  view  of 
a  spot  which  contained  all  that 
was  most  dear  to  him;  he  perceiv- 
ed her,  and  waved  his  handker- 
chief towards  her;  she  returned 
the  signal,  implored  heaven  to 
watch  over  him,  and  wished  he 
was  already  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, that  he  might  think  of  soon 
returning  to  her.  At  this  moment 
a  gun  suddenly  fired,  caused  the 
object  of  her  affectionate  anxiety 
to  start,  she  saw  him  turn  hastily 
round,  and  oh,  horror!  saw  him 
vainly  endeavoring  to  recover  the 
footing  he  had  lost!  but  the  earth 
gave  way  beneath  his  feet,  the 
yretched  wife  heard  one  piercing 
V  shriek  of  despair,  and  beheld  her 
husband  dashed  from  the  tremen- 
dous height !  She  pressed  her  hand 
on  her  heart  and  attempted  to  rush 
towards  the  cliff,  *  We  perish  to- 
gether!' she  cried,  but  her  strength 
failed,  and  for  a  moment  she  lost 
the  recollection  of  that  scene  in 
temporary  insensibility. 

Since  that  dreadful  hour,  it  is 
only  the  endeared  little  word  ^  fa- 
ther,' pronounced  by  the  soft  voice 
of  her  child,  which  has  the  power 


of  rousing  her  from  the  state  of 
melancholy  apathy  into  which  she 
has  fallen — it  is  then  confused  re- 
coHections  of  what  she  once  was, 
when  affection  realized  every  fairy 
dream  of  her  youth,  rushes  on  her 
memory;  tears  will  come  to  her  re- 
lief, and  as  she  looks  towards  the 
fatal  cliff,  or  watching  the  waves 
dashing  unconsciously  near  the 
spot  where  all  her  happiness  was 
destroyed,  she  sinks  on  her  knees, 
and  in  an  unconnected  prayer,  en- 
treats the  father  of  mercy  to  pro- 
tect her  child,  and  prays,  earnest- 
ly prays,  that  in  his  own  good  time 
her  spirit  '  may  enter  into  its 
rest!'  lL(m.  Mir. 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OP  TASfE. 

THE    BURIAL. 

It  is  many  years  since  it  happened; 
the  church  yard  gate  which  opens 
into  its  wide  field  of  dead,  has  be- 
come as  mossy  as  the  tombstones 
of  those,  who  once  like  this,  were 
in  the  newness  of  youth.  The 
church,  which  stood  in  storm  and 
shine,  a  seeming  guardian  of  the 
departed,  has  fallen,  and  its  foun- 
dations are  stones  of  speaking 
desolation.  The  trim  dress  and 
young  happiness  of  those  who 
visited  it  in  boyish  days,  are  no 
longer  upon  that  hill,  where  the 
Sabbath  bell  rang  out  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God; — alas!  there  is  a 
change.  The  turf  over  the  bo- 
soms of  those  we  loved,  once  fed 
by  the  rank  nourishment  of  forms 
dear  even  to  memory,  have  be- 
come as  close,  as  matted,  as  un* 
fruitful,  as  the  ren^ins  of  those 
who  sleep  beneath  it. 

It  is  many  years  since  it  hap- 
pened; a  young  one  was  cut  off,  her 
tiny  fingers  played  oft  with  the 
locks  of  that  youth  whom  in  for- 
mer days  she  deemed  as  a  brother, 
forgetful  of  the  progress  of  time, 
in  early  womanhood  she  still 
thought  of  him  as  a  brother-  hitt 
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her  brother,  as  she  miscalled  him, 
vent  away  to  death,  aod  that 
churchyard,  enlisted  him  among 
its  'habitants*  She  watched  over 
him  in  sickness  as  a  brother,  she 
marked  bis  slow  departure  as  that 
of  a  brother — she  prayed  the 
prayer  for  his  recovery  as  for  a 
brother — she  went  day  by  day^  and 
step  by  step  to  the  tomb  as  her 
brother — but  after  the  last  sad 
bour,  the  delusion  which  she  had 
concealed,  even  from  herself, 
vanished,  and  she  awoke  and  found 
that  she  had  not  lost  a  brother, 
but  a  lover.  He  was  not  of  kin, 
but  the  marriage  of  soul  had  pas 
sed,  and  she  was  not  a  bereaved 
sister,  but  doomed  to  a  real 
widowhood  of  soul. 

The  days   went  sadly  onward. 


was  the  aged  father  in  the  funeral 
train — creeping  mid  the  incum- 
brances of  years  and  grief  to  the 
grave  of  his  daughter, — her  vil- 
lage lovers,  who  had  admired  in 
awe,  and  who  had  witnessed  in 
sorrow  her  progress  to  a  spirit* 
were  there,  and  the  train  advanced 
and  the  cemetery  was  opened, — 
oh  God, — what  more  disastrous 
hour  is  there  than  that  opening  of 
the  tomb,  for  that  one  dear  to  us 
in  youth,  and  its  grating  close  as 
it  shuts  one  loved  object  from  our 
sight  forever.-— Mary,  I  remember 
that  hour  when  the  grave  claimed 
its  victim,  the  hearse  as  it  stop- 
ped as  it  were  but  for  a  moment, 
at  that  old  gate, — the  look  of 
that  grey  haired  parent,  as  his  pale 
face  quivered,  and  his  blood  shot 


The  cottage  of  Mary,  gradually  eye  witnessed  the  inhuming  of  his 
became  less  beautiful  in  her  eyes,  last  earthly  hope;  aye  well  do  I 
The  sun  sat  not  beneath  the  gold- 
en cloud  as  when  Henry  pointed 
out  the  beauties  of  its  sinking. 
The  prayer  of  her  grey  haired 
father  fell  in  a  pathetic,  yet  with- 
ering tone,  when  she  named  the 
vacancy  of  that  spot  once  occu- 
pied by  him,  now  departed,  de- 
serted. Then  came  the  consump- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  one  by  one 
passed  its  vital  energies.  The 
tear  came,  and  the  step  tottered 
as  the  duties  of  a  Sabbath  called 
her  to  pass  the  simple  monument, 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Henry — 
words  once  spoken — the  half  ex- 
pressed breathings  of  affection, 
all,  all  caine,  and  Mary  remem- 
bered them  alas  too  well.  She 
was  the  favorite  of  our  village, 
and  the  faint  smile  of  desponden- 
cy which  gave  the  twilight  gleam 
over  her  marble  face,  would  cheer 
with  a  kind  of  moonlight  ray,— 
there  was  within  it  coldness  and 
pleasure.  But  the  oil  of  life  was 
wasting  in  the  lamp;  from  the 
bright  flame  it  decreased  to  fleak- 
ings,  to  dimness,  and,  finally,  went 
out,  and  the  burial  came.     There 


remember  thy  favorite  song,  ere 
thy  coffin  was  placed  beside  that 
of  Henry. 

The  dead,  of  peace  alooe  bare  bo|$e 

Witnin  their  utillj  ^ome. 
The  aun  looks  kindly  in  ita  dope 

Athwart  the  dead  ooe*B  tomb. 

Amid  the  moonbeams  chilly  glare        ' 

Spirits,  their  revels  keep. 
And  round  their  dreamy  temples  bear 

The  etherial  crowna  of  sleep. 

The  earthy  care,  the  grasp  of  wrong. 

Blight  not  the  sever 'd  soul; 
But  all  the  tide  of  hope,  of  soDg, 

O'er  all  their  revels  roll. 

The  loy*d  are  there,  aye,  purified 

From  all  of  mortal  ill. 
And  o*er  aweet  bowers  of  pleasQre  glide 

Like  fairies  o'er  yon  rill. 

The  dew  drops  in  their  airy  hair 

Are  diamonda  rich  in  hue. 
Their  lovers,  smile  upon  them  there, 

And  mist-wreath*d  flowrets  strew. 

I  greet  ye  dead!  your  holiness. 

No  bigotry  e*er  owns; 
For  each,  will  each  forever  bless. 

With  raptures  thrilling  tones. 

Oh  give  me  death;  this  world  of  woe 

Cannot  my  sorrows  heal: 
It*s  blandishment  can  never  know* 

The  joys  that  o*er  it  steal. 
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Tken  come,  that  dreaded,  blinful  hour. 

So  strange  and  yet  so  dear; 
Gk  lead  me  to  the  apirita  bower 

Of  him,  who  loT*d  me  here. 

It  is  many  jears  since  it  hap- 
pened; the  tomb  of  Mary  is  upon 
the  bin,  and  the  church  has  fallen, 
the  letters  upon  the  marble  are 
fiUed  with  the  moss  of  time,  and 
I  remember  well  the  day  of  her 
burial;  yet  the  song  above  written 
is  the  only  tangible  legacy  which 
the  bequeathed  me,  save  that  of 
a  reverence  for  her  sorrow,  for  her 
virtues,  for  her  young  departure. 
The  tear  comes  in  my  eye,  as  that 
tombstone  peers  out  beneath  a 
summer  moon,  and  when  winter 
clothes  it  in  its  wiading  sheet  of 
snow,  I  sigh  to  think  that  the 
form  beneath  it  is  cold,  and  chil 
led  forever.  bokthb. 


FOR  THE  BOWCR  OF  TASTE. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A 

DANDTZETTB. 

On  hoard  the  Lady  CUnton,  up  the 
JVorth  River,  addre$$ed  to  her  eotuin 
and  eorre$pondent  in  Boston, 

Dear  Coz: — FFriitrig,  you  know, 
in  warm  weather,  is  a  most  insuf- 
ferable ^hore;'*  but  as  I  promised 
to  send  you  a  journal  of  my  tour 
to  Saratoga,  I  shall  do  ma  possible 
to  collect  my  thoughts  and  se^/i- 
menU  from  the  desultory  pencil- 
lings  in  my  ^portefetnUle.^ 

August  2-th,  4  o'clock,  P.  M., 
thermometer  95,  arrived  on  board 
the  Lady  Glinton,  with  brother 
George  and  his  ^bride^^  and  Clar- 
BNCB,  (you  Joiow)  mon  chevalier 
en  attendance,  dressed  in  my  su- 
perb grejfj  made  by  Whitmarsh, 
with  the  cuffs  embroidered,  a'  la 
Parisj  to  the  elbows,  Minerva 
^corsagBj^  and  collar  up  to  my 
ears.  'Tls  tlegasU  to  travel  in 
this  costume— what  is  the  di^er- 
ence  between  Auguflj^  and  January? 

SMem.  Quizzed  a  lady  in  a  green 
lerrage  dress,  through  my  new 
Garcia  opera  glass,  in  my  most 


expressive  style — wonder  people 
can  be  so  vulgar  as  to  be  comforta" 
blcy  when  it  is  not  the  fashion! 

Fwe  o^clock, — Waiting  for  pas- 
sengers. Promenaded  the  deck 
with  Clarence  to  wave  adio  to  a 
crowd  of  fashionables  who  were 
waiting  on  the  slip  to  see  us  off. 
I  protest  it  was  quite  affecHng! — 
called  for  the  ^eohgne^  and  felt 
renovated!  By  the  way,  the  deck 
of  this  same  Lady  Clinton  is  a 
most  divine  lounge !  Such  a  cap* 
ital  place  for  the  display  of  a 
graceful  figure!— the  }»otiil  of  the 
toe-— the  tuM  of  the  opera  ^ss, 
— in  short,  all  that  elegant  tiofi 
chakmce  that  distinguishes  high 
life.  [Mem.  ^EtmuVdto  dealk*  hj 
the  gaze  of  ^les  plehtans.^ 

JUalfpaH  fye, — Glided  majesti- 
cally from  the  shore,  with  a  very 
tolerable  band  of  music,  playing 
^wreaths  for  the  chieflian.'  In 
reconnoitering  my  travellinr  con- 
veniences, missed  my  beautiful  pa- 
fife  hvrey  that  I  always  take  with 
mt^  pour  passer  le  tempi.  Clarence, 
said  I,  how  could  you  be  so  shocks 
ingf  as  to  make  me  forget  my 
heaveiUy  Bjfron?— you  saw  me  lay 
it  upon  the  piano,  and  knew  I  in- 
tended to  take  it  with  me.  True, 
madam,  replied  he,  and  I  have  now 
the  honor  of  presenting  it  to  you. 
And— would  you  think  it.^— ^ut 
the  wretch  floorished  a  pocket  edi- 
tion of  Johnson's  Diiionary!  I 
was  petrified  to  immovibility! — 
He,  however,  endeavored  to  apol- 
ogize for  his  mistake^  by  saying 
there  were  several  books  on  the 

Fiano,  and  he  did  not  know  which 
needed  motf, — ^what  a  fool!    Be« 
gan  to  think  Clary  was  stupid! 

Sit  oVIocJfe.— Called  for  my  por- 
tefeuUkj  and  commenced  my  <jour- 
nal  on  board  the  Lady  Clinton.' 
Took  an  attitude  o'  la  ScpAo-^ 
raised  my  eyes  with  an  air  of 
graceful  abstraction-— and  had  an 
inspiration!  Heard sotne&ot^  whis- 
per about  contour,  and  efaasical 
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outliue—dare  saj  it    was    some 
nobieman  disguised  as  a  travelling 
artiste  in  search  of  fine  oWginais. 
Began  to  pencil   my  thoughts — 
Sighed  and   looked,   and    fiighed 
again!'     Mon  ami  bent  oyer  my 
shoulder — ^gave  him  a  most  with- 
ering look,  and — closed  the  page. 
JVtne    o^clock, — Walked   round, 
am  in  arm,  between  Clarence  and 
George,  and  surveyed  the  compa- 
ny.    Plenty  of  naivral  and  artifi' 
etal  curiosities,  from  every  part  of 
the  globe!     [Mem.  What  a  pity 
that  they  did  not  call  the  Lady 
Clinton  JVbo^'s  Ark!    There  was 
Madam  Iturhide,  and  the  ex-king, 
and  the  ex-queen,  and  ex-Murat, 
eouehanty  and  the  Russian  Bear, 
and  his  cubs,  rampant;  and  there 
were  some  little  northern  beauties, 
full  of  grace  and  dimples — ^but  90 
Anerican  in  their  manners,  it  was 
really  distressing!  (Women  should 
get  rid  of  all  nationalisms,  as  fast 
as  possible.)     There  were  whis- 
kered Dons,  Yankee  Generals,  and 


spruce  citizens,  all  going  to  drink  plenty  of  elbow  room. 


congress  water,  at  the  fountain 
head  of  fashion.  Tkerej  also,  was 
the  man  of  marbk  memory — ^and 
uXLiheie  were  to  be  congregated, 
and  placed  <k)wn  at  one  extensive 
board — and  at  the  chiming  of  the 
tea  bell,  so  they  were.  Ob!  it  was 
a  withering  sight  to  the  ethereal 
sentimentalist,  to  see  men  and 
women  devouring  ham  and  eggs, 
and  pigs  and  poultry,  as  if  their 
very  ims  were  at  stake,  and  cram- 
ming was  the  redemption,  /in- 
haled a  cup  of  hyson  and  went  an 
deck. 

JYku  o'cloek. — A  glorious  even- 
kigf  Mooaliffht  and  shadows.  The 
palisadoes  of  the  Hudson  look  like 
the  castles  and  towers  of  enchant- 
ment-^thought  I  saw  a  ghost,  but 
believe  it  was  only  a  sheep. 

Twehe  o^cloek. — Time  to  retire 
— butwAere?  To  the  ^st ate  room,' 
to  be  packed  up  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  women  in  ddable  rows, 

VOL.    I. 


(like  mummies  in  an  Egyptian 
pyramid)  or  accommodated  with 
a  settee.  I  chose  a  mattress  with 
the  privilege  of  the  jloor. 

On!  Babel,  thy  tower  was  a  Par- 
adise of  silence,  compared  to  tki$ 
scanctorum  of  retirement. 

Hour  unknown. — Pressed  my  re- 
peater, and  found  it  was  two  o'- 
clock. Fell  asleep  and  dreamt  I 
was  in  a  hornet's  nest. 

JVtfie  o^eloeky  A.  JIT  —Glad  it  was 
morning! — heard  the  Hudson  bells 
chiming  for  church — dressed  and 
went  below  to  breakfast — was  in- 
troduced to  a  ^ha»  bleuy^  and  *en^ 
ntd^d  to  death^  with  her  learning! 
Asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard  of 
Hbe  female  character  vindicated.' 
Not  often,  said  I,  (supposing  she 
might  be  the  author,)  and  cut  the 
stibject.  Hate  blue  stockings  ex- 
cessively! Oar  party  went  on 
deck  in  high  spirits — laughed  at 
Clarence  for  sentimentalizing  up- 
on the  scenery — arrived  at  Albany 
in  time  to  get  a  good  dinner,  with 


Fouro'ehck,  P.  Jlf.— Took  stage 
for  Saratoga,  and  arrived  at  Con- 
gress Hall  late  at  nifht.  All  full- 
were  accommodated  with  bed  at 
a  neighboring  cottage^  with  the 
priviiege  of  taking  our  meals  at  the 
'HaUh 

Dear  Coz,  when  I  have  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigue  of  this  com- 
munication, I  shall  send  you  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  Congress  Hall. 
Eternally  yours, 

CKLISTIA. 


POa  THE  BOWBE  OF  TASTE. 

Mrs.  WAfta:— The  beautiful  story 
of  UNBiifE,  upon  which  the  drama 
of  that  name  is  founded,  is  no  doubt 
well  remembered  by  most  of  your 
readers.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
high-toned  fancy  of  the  German 
school  to  depict  a  race  of  elemen- 
tary beings,  beautiful,  but  without 
souls — and  who  were  not  only  hap- 
6 
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pier  than  those  of  the  spiritual 
world,  iti  that  they  were  fairer 
than  they — but  also  more  wretch- 
ed than  these  last,  in  that  their 
existence  terminated  with  their 
life  of  mortal  light  and  earthly 
joy.  They  were  represented  as 
'Spirits  of  the  Water,'  ind  those 
only  received  immortality  who 
could,  soulless  though  they  were, 
captivate  a  mortal  of  the  earth. 
This  decree  was  fulfilled  in  the 
story  of  which  we  spoke,  and  upon 
it  as  we  before  hinted  was  the 
melo  drama  founded  lately  per- 
formed on  our  stage.  I  have  pre- 
faced the  following  lines,  (which 
were  written  after  a  perusal  of 
this  little  story,)  with  a  sufficient 
outline  of  the  tale  to  render  their 
point  perceptible.  They  were 
written  by  a  lady,  who  put  them 
into  my  band  upon  laying  down  the 
narration  of  ^  Undine.' 

Yours,  &c.  — -Ti — . 

A y, 

•How  hlMt  were  many  of  the  train 

Inscribed  on  Cupid's  rolls; 
T<>fin<S»(wh*t  else  they'd  sought  in  rain,) 

That  Loi>t  could  furnish  §oulaf 

But  Love,  a  little  artful  knave! 

Free  gifts  will  ne'er  impart; 
For  though  a  heavenly  soul  he  gave. 

He  stole  the  Syren's  heart /  s.' 

The  following  parody  upon  the 
foregoing  was  written  impromptu 
upon  receiving  them. 

How  blest  were  many  of  the  train 
Inscribed  on  Friend8hip*$  rolls! 

To  find, r  what  else  they'd  sought  in  vain,) 
That  «ie  united  souls. 

Her's  is  more  fair  than  Cupid's  art» 

Her  'gifts'  are  ever  *free, — 
*Give  me' — ^she  fondly  asks — *a  heart — 

And — I'll  give  one  to  thee!' 
A 1/,  —TI— . 


the  bosom  of  the  western  horizon, 
but  still  a  parting  beam  lingered 
on  the  ancient  railings  of  a— jngc- 
sty^  whose  bristled  inhabitants  hail- 
ed the  approach  of  her  whosc^ 
bounteous  hand  poured  forth  the 
remnant  of  a  plenteous  meal.— • 
What  an  interesting  scene  to  the 
heart  of  aensibilily!  the  affection- 
ate mother  viewed  her  benefactress 
with  eyes  expressive  of  her  aope- 
iiie^  while  the  <potfed  objects  of  her 
maternal  care,  stood  mute  beside 
her,  (for  their  tongues  were  em- 
ployed in  sipping  the  salubrieus 
draught !  Wnat  a  subject  for  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael! 

#  %  #  *  * 
And  now  o'er  nature's  face,  pale 
vesper  draws  her  sombre  veil — the 
white  robed  queen  of  night  mounts 
het  light  chariot  aiid  ascends  her 
throne ! — far — far  beyond  those 
rocks  and  hills,  that  rise  in  grand 
perspective,  kissing  the  blue  face 
of  heaven! — stands  an  ancient  ed- 
ifice, now  ium,bl%ng  to  decay.  Year 
after  year  hath  seen  it  lift  its  peak^ 
ed  roof  full  ten  feet  from  the 
ground — ^»tis  now  a  mighty  ruin! — 
the  hand  of  time  hath  'reft  it  of  its 

shingles! 

Beware  unguarded  traveller — 
beware !  nor  tempt  the  Mangerous 
gloom' — for  here  sach  sounds  arc 

heard,  such  sigbts   are  seen 

*  't  would  make  your  blood  to  freeze 
with  horror— your  hair  to  stand 
erect !'  Here"*^  pumpkin  shells  borne 
high -      -    - 


FOR  THE  BOWEK  UF  TASTE. 

A  TOUCH  OF  THE  SUBLIME* 

The  resplendent  orb  of  day  had 
just  reclined  her  blushing  face  in 


in  ghostly   guise,  take  their 

1'  tu)Ctumal  round  with  flashing  eyes 
that  *  mock  the  lustre  of  the  moon, 
making  night  hideous,'  grinning, 
like  Milton's  Deaths  a  *  ghastly 
smile.'  Here,  rooks  and  owls,  in 
awful  concert  join,  while  the  low 
wheeling  of  the  dusky  bat  rives 
sign  of  utter  desolation!  void  and 
drear.  cicero. 

*  Alluding  probably  to  the  Yankee  cus- 
tom of  excavating  pumpkins  or  water-mel- 
ioAS,  and  carriiig  ob  them  a  human  face. 
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A  NEW  M£THOD  OF 

STUOTINO  «EOeaAPBT. 

A  Mov£L  proposition  hasiieen  made 
to  the  American  Gongress,  in  a 
memorial  of  Ira  Hill,  of  Baltimore, 
for  a  grant  often  acres  of  land  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  capital,  to  en- 
able him  to  construct  in  the  city  of 
Washington  a  geographical  gar- 
den. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Hill  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  utility. 

This  plan  literally  makes  the 
paths  of  science  to  be  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  while  it  will  serve  to 
attract  the  young  to  the  useful 
studies  of  geography  and  topogra- 
phy. It  is  admirably  adapted  to  im- 
print strongly  on  their  memories, 
as  well  as  those  of  riper  years,  the 
important  facts  which  it  conveys, 
by  the  principles  of  association 
and  location,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Mnemonic  Art. 

The  following  extracts  from  the 
memorial  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  intended  garden: — 

^  The  memorialist  proposes  to 
form  near  the  capital  a  geographi- 
cal garden.  In  this,  all  the  known 
parts  of  the  world  shall  be  accu- 
rately delineated.  The  beds  of 
oceans,  seas,  golfs,  bays,  and  lakes, 
shall  be  depressed,  and  the  conti- 
nents, peninsulas,  and  isthmuses, 
mountains,  islands,  &c.  shall  be 
raised  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective elevations  on  this  terra- 
queous sphere. 

*  The  beds  of  the  oceans,  &c. 
shall  be  covered  with  gravel,  and 
the  lands  shall  be  adorned  with 
verdure;  and  the  mountains  may 
rest  on  the  same  kind  of  stone  as 
compose  them  in  their  natural 
state. 

^  The  channels  of  rivers  shall  be 
described  as  in  their  natural 
courses,  and  lowered  in  proportion 
to  the  heights  of  their  respective 
banks.  If  required,  the  beds  of 
oceans,  8eas,&c.  shall  be  so  con- 
structed, that  they  can  be  filled 


with  water  at  any  time,  so  that 
the  whole  world,  in  its  native  ele- 
ments, will  be  completely  repre- 
sented in  miniature. 

'If the  proposed  topographical 
delineation  should  be  constructed 
on  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  de** 
scribed  according  to  Mercator'a 
projection,  the  lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario would  be  each  more  than 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  will  be  160  feet;  and 
every  country,  kingdom,  state  and 
province,  will  be  clearly  delineated: 
the  situations  of  all  the  important 
cities  shall  be  so  described  as  to 
convey  a'  complete  idea  of  them. 
The  parallels  of  latitude  and  the 
meridians,  shall  be  correctly  laid 
down,  as  shall  likewise  the  Equa- 
tor, Ecliptic,  the  Tropics,  and 
other  circles. 

'  Such  a  topo«:raphieal  delinea- 
tion of  the  world  would  possess 
many  advantages  over  any  map  or 
chart  that  was  e\  er  dej^cribed.  It 
will  be  made  on  so  large  a  scale, 
that  the  countries  will  be  laid  down 
in  more  exact  proportion,  and 
their  relative  positions  woukl  be 
more  clearly  seen. 

*■  The  various  elevations  of  lands 
on  which  the  temperature  of  cli- 
mate and  the  productions  greatly 
depend,  could  here  be  clearly  as- 
certained. The  proper  situations 
for  roads,  canals,  and  other  im- 
provements, may  be  seen  at  one 
view,so  that  a  far  more  useful  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  geography 
can  be  obtained  by  walking  a  few 
hours  in  this  garden,  than  by  read- 
ing in  as  many  years. ' 

[Tliis,  though  rather  a  romantic,  is  by 
no  means  an  unpleasant  theory — to  com- 
prise at  one  glance  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe — to  make  the  tour  of  Creation  in  a 
•/«•  houn*  upon  Terra  Firma/w  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  upon  the  ancient 
method  of  acqairing  geographical  know- 
ledge.— Ed.] 
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Sbenstone  was  one  day  walking 
through  his  romantic  retreat,  in 
company  with  his  Deha  (whose 
real  name  was  Wilmot,)  when  a 
person  rushed  out  of  a  thicket, 
and  presenting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  demanded  his  money. 
Shenstone  was  surprised,  and  De- 
lia fainted,  ^Money,'  says  he, 
*is  not  worth  struggling  for.  You 
cannot  be  poorer  than  I  am;  there- 
fore, unhappy  man,  take  it  (throw- 
ing him  his  purse,)  and  fly  as 
3uickly  as  possible.'  The  man 
id  so:  he  threw  his  pistol  into 
the  water,  and  in  a  moment  disap- 
peared. Shenstone  ordered  the 
footboy  who  followed  behind  them, 
to  pursue  the  robber  at  a  distance, 
and  observe  whither  he  went.  In 
a  short  time  the  boy  returned, 
and  informed  his  master  that  he 
followed  the  man  to  Hales  Owen, 
where  he  lived;  that  he  went  to 
the  very  door  of  his  house,  and 
peeped  through  the  key-hole;  that 
as  soon  as  the  man  entered,  he 
threw  the  purse  on  the  ground, 
and  addressing  himself  to  his  wife, 
'take  (says  he)  the  dear-bought 
price  of  my  honesty:'  then  taking 
two  of  his  children,  one  on  each 
knee,  he  said  to  them,  ^I  have 
ruined  my  soul,  to  keep  you  from 
starving;'  and  immediately  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Shenstone 
inquired  after  the  man's  character, 
and  found  that  he  was  a  laborer, 
who  was  reputed  honest  and  in- 
dustrious, but  oppressed  by  want 
and  a  numerous  family.  He  went 
to  his  house,  when  the  man  kneel- 
ed down  at  bis  feet,  and  implored 
mercy.  Shenstone  not  only  for- 
gave him,  but  gave  him  employ- 
ment as  long  as  he  lived. — London 
Mirror, 


A  gentleman  happened,  to  strike 
his  foot  against  a  pail  which  had 
been  carelessly  left  on  the  side 
walk  by  a  servant  who  was  clean- 
ing windows;  a  passing  friend  ob- 


served, sir  I  shall  write  your  epi- 
taph, for  I  perceive  you  have 
'kicked  the  buckei.^  Oh  I  no,  re- 
plied he  I  have  only  turn'd  a  liitU 
pale. 


momet  of  Sawtr. 


THE  TOKEN, 

{Ji  J^ew  year's  Present,) 
Ws  acknowledge  with  pleasure  tha  re- 
ception of  Mr.  Goodrich's  elegant  little 
volume,  the  *  Token.*  With  regard  to  its 
typographical  execution  and  embelliab- 
menta,  it  suffers  rtrj  little  In  comparison 
with  any  European  production  of  the 
same  character  that  we  hare  ever  seen. 
The  engravings  are  of  the  highest  order, 
and  of  the  most  exquisite  finish,  par- 
ticularly the  first,  called  the  ^Twihb;' 
the  mild  and  benignant  expression  of  the 
mother's  face,  is  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  sparkling  eye,  and  joyous  smile 
of  the  infant,  who  is  peeping  from  be- 
neath her  veil;  it  is  a  lovely  picture! 

The  Token,  has  been  so  general] j 
handed  round  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and 
taste,  and  its  merits  and  beauties,  so 
universally  discussed  by  critical  judges, 
that  it  would  seeni  superfluous  for  us  to 
particularise  its  contents,  we  would,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  in  some  of  its  prose 
articles  we  recognise  much  of  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  Washington  Irving,  and  in 
others  the  same  tenderness  and  purity  of 
style,  that  distinguishes  Austin's  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life. 

The  two  most  imporunt  poems,  (froA 
their  being  pronounced  the  best  in  the 
book,)  are  'the  Soldier's  Widow  and 
Connecticut  River,'  these  were  written 
by  Mr.  Willis  and  Mrs.  Sigourney,  joint 
competitors  and  (we  believe)  eharen  of 
the  prisce  of  one  hundred  dollars,  which 
was  awarded  to  the  best  poetical  produc- 
tion, that  was  offered  for  the  Token.  We 
may  not  be  correct  in  this  statement, 
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perhaps  the  ipirit  of  gaUantry  may  haTe 
induced  our 

Young  *Timotfaeaa  to  yidd  the  prise, 
Aod  not  divide  the  crown* {tDtth  a  lady,) 
*  He,  raiaed  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She,  drew  aa  angel  down.' 

No  comparU&n  can  exist  between 
these  compositions;  each  has  iu  pecu- 
liar beauties  but  they  are  as  unlike, 
as  the  sparkling  fountain  of  a  Paris- 
sian  garden  is  to  a  smooth  river, 
that  winds  its  way  through  a  luxuriant 
landscape,  reflecting  the  placid  hues  of 
a  summer  sky.  We  think  both  authors 
are  entitled  to  the  civic  honors  they  have 
won,  and  each,  to  an  undivided  wreath 
of  fame.  There  are  several  other  poems 
of  much  merit  in  the  book;  among  these 
'Childhood,'  and  the  'Vision  of  the  Alps* 
ere  conspicuous.  We  select  the  following 
for  its  poetic  beauty. 

Wry,  whfn  the  sun  withdraws  his  light. 

And  sinks  in  some  far  western  wave, 

Xioaving  the  vale,  lawn,  landscape,  height. 

Mantled  in  evening's  shadows  grave. 

Why  Is  no  sadness  at  the  heart 

To  see  that  warm,  fond  friend  departi 

'T  is  that  he  comes  again  tomorrow. 

To  light  the  eye,  and  laugh  at  sorrow. 

Why  do  we  part  with  spring— its  flowers. 

Its  bloom,  its  sunshine,  and  its  showers. 

And  see  iu  verdant  honors  die. 

With  scarce  one  tribute,  tear  or  sighl 

'T  is  that  another  year  will  faring. 

These  beauties  beck  with  speedy  wing. 

Why  do  we  see  the  forest  shed 

Its  willing  leaves,  now  dim  and  dead. 

And  sigh  notl  *t  is  that  vernal  rain 

Will  bid  the  forest  bloom  again. 

But  oh!  *t  were  hard  to  look  our  last 

On  fading  spring,  op  setting  sun; 

To  see  the  forest  foliage  cast, 

And  know  these  scenes,  for  us,  are  done. 

But  more  than  son,  or  spring,  or  bloom 

Of  forest,  there  is  one  to  me: 

Tet  from  her  lips  I  take  my  doom— 

And  say,  a  last  farewell  to  thee! 


IVemoni  Theatre. — ^The  attraction  at 
this  Theatre  during  the  past  wedE  has 
(acoording  to  the  taste  of  the  times,) 
been  of  the  most  powerful  kind, — ^the 
grand  melo  drama,  the  Cataract  of  the 


Ganges,  was  presented  for  the  first  time, 
on  Monday  evening  to  an  overflow* 
ing  house,  which  it  still  continues  to 
draw.  This  superb  equestrian  spectade  Is 
brought  out  with  great  expense  to  the 
manager,  and  with  all  the  splendor  of 
Oriental  magnificence.  They  have  spared 
no  pains  to  produce  that  scenic  effect, 
which  their  ample  stage  is  constructed  ta 
display  in  the  most  imposing  manner. 

This  play,iiotwithstanding  its  unnatural 
plot,  and  improbable  incidents,  has  many 
scenes  cdeulated  to  dicit  the  powers  of 
the  aetor.  The  cast  of  characters  how- 
ever, was  not  perhaps  dtogether  jod^ 
cious;  we  wished  to  see  Mr,  Blake  in  tho 
'young  Hindoo  warrior,*  Mr.  Hyatt  in 
*Jack  Robinson,*  and  the  pretty  little 
Miss  Riddle  in  Ubra.  Mr.  Webb  was 
dignified  in  the  Rajah  of  6uxerat,and 
Mr.  Brown  enacted  the  imperious  Bramtn 
with  great  effect.  Mrs.  Blake  is  always 
interesting  and  degant  as  a  toomon,  but 
she  has  never  yet  assumed  a  masculine 
costume  without  suffering  in  her  profes- 
sional character.  The  harmony  of  her 
voice,  and  the  feminine  graces  of  her 
person  can  not  be  disguised  by  male  attire. 
Mr.  Isherwood  never  appeared  so  wdl 
as  in  the  character  of  the  English  officer; 
he  evinced  much  grace  aod  spirit  in  his 
defence  of  the  princess.  As  a  whole, 
this  is  the  most  splendid  spectacle  we 
have  ever  bdield.  The  perfect  submission 
of  those  beautiful  horses  to  the  will  of 
their  masters,  was  admirable!  but  during 
the  evolutions  of  the  triumphal  car,  we 
trembled  for  the  sons  of  ApoUo  below, 
fearing  they  might  have  nnwdcome  visi- 
tors. The  substitution  of  real  water  for 
paint  is  certainly  a  very  great  improve- 
ment to  the  scene.  On  the  first  even- 
ing of  representation,  the  noble  animal 
seemed  most  unwilling  to  wet  his  eoat, 
but  on  the  second  he  ascended  the  cata- 
ract to  the  admiration  of  the  spectators, 
aod  amid  the  most  deafening  thunder  of 
applause. 
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The  love  of  fame  is  inherent  in  our 
nature,  it  developee  itself  in  every  walk 
of  life,  it  as  obvious  in  all  our  pursuiu, 
whether  public  or  private:  and  is  laudo" 
hUt  when  not  indulged  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reason,  as  it  imparts  that  elasticity 
to  the  mind,  and  energy  to  the  character, 
that  can  be  produced  only  by  mental  ez- 
eitement. 

But  the  love  of  fame,  is  not  ahi)ay$ 
the  desire  of  obtaining  a  high  literary 
reputation,  of  securing  an  eminent  sta- 
tion in  society,  of  gaining  the  plaudits  of 
the  world,  by  a  display  of  teal,  or  imagi- 
nary talents;  the  hero,  the  statesman,  and 
the  poet,  are  not  alone  ambitious  of 
praue.  The  honest  farmer  looks  forth 
upon  his  highly  cultivated  fields  and  ez- 
olting  in  the  success  of  his  own  labor, 
and  that  of  his  household,  presents  with 
triumph  his  annual  offerings  of  agricultu- 
ral and  domestic  industry.  This  is  a 
laudable  pride,  for  it  furnishes  examples 
oHisefulnesa  w6rthy  of  imitation.  The 
spirit  ol  emulation  is  the  secret  spring 
that  actuates  us  in  all  our  .pursuits,  man- 
ual and  intellectual.  We  have  generally 
some  object  in  view,  worthy  of  exciting 
our  ambition.  This  is  the  magnet  towards 
which  all  our  powers  and  energies  tend; 
whatever  then  may  induce  the  cultiva- 
tion of  talent,  or  make  us  wiser,  and  bet- 
ter than  we  were  before,  must  be  equally 
beneficial  to  ourselves,  and  society. 

The  introdaction  of  the  Italian  troupe 
at  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  has 
certainly  effected  many  important  im- 
provements in  the  style  of  dress  usually 
worn  at  theatrical  exhibitions.  We  be- 
lieve it  was  publicly  suggested  by  the 
managers,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  those 
accomplished  foreigners,  that  no  gentle- 
man should  appear  in  the  drew  circle, 
with  those  huge  plaid  cloaks  and  wide 
caped  garments,  called  *hox  coats;*  and 
that  the  ladies  would  discard  their  ^af«, 
and  dismiss  those  head-castles  of  ribbons, 
and  feathers  that  were  formerly  worn.^- 


However  this  may  be,  a  change  was  un- 
mediately  perceptible.  The  lower  row 
of  boxes  at  the  Opera,  soon  exhibited  all 
the  elegance  and  fashion  of  the  city,  in  a 
style  of  costume  appropriate  to  the  taste- 
ful character  of  the  entertainment.  Afan- 
tles  and  shawls  were  adopted  instead  of 
the  clumsy  'mancfertiu,'  or  snug  habit; 
and  the  graceful  cap,  turban,  or  wreath, 
took  place  of  the  overshadowing  hat  with 
its  towering  plumage.  This  is  certainly 
a  much  more  becoming,  as  well  as  com- 
fortabU  dress,  in  a  crowded  house.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  against  the  custom 
(which  a  few  still  retain,)  of  wearing  hats 
and  bonnets  at  the  Theatre.  To  thode 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed 
in  their  rear^  they  operate  as  a  'total 
eclipse*  to  the  9tage, 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  several  of 
our  patrons  have  not  received  their  num- 
bers in  due  order,  and  have  suggested  to 
our  Publishers  to  procure  other  or  more 
carriers.  Should  there  be  any  omissions 
this  week,  they  will  please  to  send  their 
names  and  places  of  residence  to  the  of- 
fice and  the  work  ahall  be  sent  to  their  ad- 
dress. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  Mr  Stephen  Clark  to  Miss 
Harriet  H.  Newmarch;  Mr  Hubbard  C. 
Currier,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Joanna 
Keyes,  daughter  of  Deacon  Silas  Keyes, 
of  Temple,  N.  H.  Mr  James  Leman  to 
Miss  Marcy  Hunting;  Mr  David  Xieahay 
to  Miss  Betsey  Thompson. 

In  Salem,  Mr  Joshua  T.  Frost  to  Mise 
Rachael  Burke;  Mr  Thos.  Murphy  to 
Miss  Abigail  Blood;  Mr  Wm.  Churchill 
to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Curtis. 


In  this  city,  widow  Anna  Jones,  aged 
40;  Mrs  Lucy  Tobie,  aged  83;  Abra- 
ham Bazin,  Esq.  aged  68;  Mrs  Caroline 
Augusta  Andrews,  aged  28;  Lucinda 
Wise,  aged  10;  Mrs  Catharine  Larthy, 
aged  84;  Maria  Buckman  Gabriel,  aged 
7;  Mrs  Betsey  Pepper,  aged  80;  Mr 
Joseph  C.  Metcalfe,  aged  22,  formerly  of 
Orange,  Mass — death  occasioned  by  the 
bite  of  a  centipede,  while  at  work  in  Re- 
moving hides. 
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STANZAS. 

I  saw  him  once  in  the  bkKuu  of  jfoutfa, 
When  his  brow  was  as  fair  as  the  page  of  truth. 
And  o'er  it  was  curling  bis  light  brown  hair — 
No  passion  had  mark'd  its  progress  there. 
When  the  spirit  that  burned  in  his  deep  blue  eye, 
Gave  to  his  cheek  that  plowins  dye 
Which  comes  amid  spring's  etnereal  showers, 
To  brighten  a  world  of  shade  and  flowers  1 
The  line  of  his  features  was  free  and  bold — 
'T  was  a  face  that  memory  long  might  hold. 
«  «  «  *  « 

I  saw  him  again — his  brow  was  fair — 

But  it  was  mark'd  with  deep  dojpair  ! 

His  9mUt  was  fled — ^yet  the  spirit  was  high. 

That  flash'd  from  his  darkly  rolling  eye  7 

His  cheek  was/Mi^-MSuthis  hp  was  curl'd 

With  a  proud  contempt  for  that  heartless  world — 

Where,  with  the  hopes  of  sanguine  youth, 

His  heart  all  confidence  and  truth, 

With  bosom  alive  to  pleasure's  glow, 

Yet  heaving  with  sorrow  for  human  #o — 

He  camit — he  trusted — and  he  believ^ — 

He  loved — ^and  in  oi^  he  was  deceived ! 

The  friends  who  knew  him  in  joy  and  heahh, 
Who  drank  of  his  cup,  and  shared  his  wealth — 
All  f^ese,  with  fortune's  smile  have  flown — 
And  left  him  wretched  and  abme ! 

Now,  with  feelings  wreck'd  and  bosom  torn, 

Ou  life's  rough  sea  he  is  rudely  borne, 

To  stem  the  olast,  or  buffet  the  wave — 

Till  he  sinks  unwept  to  his  peaceful  grave !  AUGUST4. 

40NNET....T0  AUGUSTA. 

'^«*RE'i   ▲   BOWER.' 

^There's  a  Bower*  where  myrtle  and  ivy  entwined 

With  perfume  of  sweets  fill  th<5  air; 
Where  the  wiM-rose,  and  wall-flowV  luxuriant  wind 
O'er  the  soft,  verdant  lawn  within  it  enshrined, 

And  mirth  and  contentment  are  there. 
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'There's  a  Kwer'  beside  yon  meandering  stream — 

Each  ripple  its  turf  gently  layes; 
Tia  sweet  to  recline  there,  while  memory's  dream 
Reviyes  in  our  breast  recollections  that  seem 

As  bright  as  its  clear  sunny  waves. 

But  ah!  'There's  a  Bower'  more  lastingly  sweet 

By  beauty  and  wit  ever  meed; 
Where  the  bright  flash  of  uincy  with  genius  shall  meet ; 
T  is  the  nur^'ry  of  science ;  the  muses'  retreat : — 

T  is  thy  blooming  ^Botoer  of  TasU.* 


TO  AHlf  A  MARIA. 
[The  followisg  pretty  lines  from  the  pen  of  a  youthful  votary  of  the  mntet,  are 
written  an  that  style  of  graceful  simplicity,  and  tenderness  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
character  ot  their  author,  and  discover  the  germ  of  future  ezceUence.] 

I  do  not  ask  that  pleasure's  beam 

Will  ever  light  tnat  sunny  eye ; 
But  I  do  ask  when  every  gleam 

Of  youth,  and  joy,  shallfade  and  die, 
That  faith,  with  purer,  holier  power, 
May  lend  her  aid  in  sorrow's  hour. 

I  cannot  pray  that  roseate  glow, 

Upon  thy  cheek  will  always  play. 
Because,  alas !  this  truth  I  know. 

That  care  mutt  chase  that  'glow'  away ! 
But  I  do  pray,  when  fades  its  bloom, 
That  hope  may  light  it  to  the  tomb ! 

I  may  not  hope  that  happy  heart, 

Will  never  know  affliction's  blight — 
But  when  its  visions  sweet  depart. 

And  joy's  bright  orb  is  set  in  ni|^ht — 
When  all  life's  tenderest  ties  are  nven, 
Oh!  give  that  heart  still  pure  to  Heaven !  eosalie. 


Among  the  many  poetiii|ymmanlcations  that  have  been  handed  us,  we  extract 
the  two  following  verses  oQf  otnxteen,  that  were  designed  for  our  pages,  (as  being 
the  most  unique  in  point  of  sentiment,  rhyme  and  grammatical  construction,)  we 
hope  the  author,  and  presume  the  reader,  will  he  satisfied  with  this  abridgement. 

ADBREBSi 

TO  THE   I.ADIB8'  ALBUM,  AND   BOWEE   OF  TASTB» 

Album!  why  art  thou  transform'd, 

Didst  thou  fear  a  coming  $torm  7 
For  what  reason  art  thou  changed^ 

Didst  thou  not  enjoy  thy  reign? 

Bower  of  tail !  hast  thou  come  at  last  ? 

To  unfold  thy  beauties  to  thy  new  fcar  friends— 

Who  joyful  seek  thee,  and  wkH  pleasure  cast 

Aside  the  Album,  and  o'^n"  thy  pages  sends 

Our  anxious  looks  thy  virtues  for  to  seek. 

And  may  vou  stand  unrivall'd  every  week! 

^        ^  ^  N.  B.  Ongind,  Authoe. 
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*  Witb  joathful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 

*  We  call  the  meadew,  and  ez^ore  the  waate»'— Ftftne. 
The  brighteat  flowera,  the  poreat  gemi  to  Mve, 
From  the  dark  hoaom  of  obliTion'i  wave. 


Vol.,!. 
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No.  4. 


AN  HISTOmCAI.  TALE. 

FROM  THE   MEMORIAL. 


It  was  in  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1792,  that  in  a  corner  of 
the  common  room  of  an  inn  at 
CtoAe,  sat  a  man  of  commandinr 
statctre,  bat  whose  dress  denoted 
him  to  be  a  peasant.  His  light 
red  hair  hung  in  straight  locks 
half  way  down  his  shoulders,  and 
thick  masses  covered  his  forehead 
and  almost  his  eyes^.  He  wore  a 
fur  cap,  the  long  lappets  of  which, 
tied  oyer  his  chin,  entirely  con- 
cealed the  lower  part  of  his  face. 
A  peasant's  jacket,  of  sheep-skin, 
with  frieze  small  clothes  and 
woollen  stockings,  completed  his 
dress.  He  seemed  to  shun  ob- 
serration,  hut  was  an  attentive 
listener  to  three  other  peasants 
who  eat  at  a  table  a  little  distant, 
and  whose  appearance  did  not 
materially  difier  from  his,  except- 
ing that  their  caps  were  thrown 
aside,  and  that  their  free  and  jo- 
vial manners  courted,  rather  than 

VOL.    I. 


avoided  notice.  Their  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  Diet  which 
was  to  commence  its  sitting  in  a 
few  days. 

*I  think,'  said  one,  'our  nobles 
will  fc;el  more  than  ever  their  loss 
of  power,  and  Gustavus  will  make 
them  acknowledge  him  king,  with 
heavy  hearts.' 

'Bless  him!'  said  another,  'he 
has  made  the  peasant  as  secure  in 
his  cottage,  as  though  he  were 
lord  of  a  castle.  We  are  no  longer 
the  oppressed  beings  we  were,  but 
can  now  claim  and  receive  justice 
as  well  as  the  highest  noble  in  the 
land.' 

The  third  looked  round  him 
cautiously  and  then  spoke.  'Did 
you  hear  that  there  had  been 
dark  whisperings  among  these  no^ 
bles,  and  that  they  have  even 
named  a  deed  which  it  were  sin  to 
speak  of?  Some  say  they  have 
leagued  with  evil  spirits,  and  with 
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them  hold  converse  in  the  cave  of 
Friea.  Some  aver  that  they  have 
seen  tl^e  unearthly  bein^  flit  be- 
fore the  entrance,  and  it  was  only 
a  few  nights  since  that  a  boat, 
rowed  by  no  mortal  hand,  landed 
its  passengers  within  a  few  rods 
of  where  I  stood.  The  boat,  as  it 
glided  over  the  water  left  no  wake, 
and  the  oars  fell  noiseless.  I  had 
been  fishing  and  was  drawing  my 
nets  on  shore,  but  when  I  saw  this 
boat  and  the  dark  forms  it  con- 
tained, I  thought  myself  a  lost 
man,  but  collecting  all  my  strength 
for  a  last  effort,  1  fled  with  what 
speed  I  could  to  my  hut.' 

They  drew  closer  together  as 
he  spoke,  and  were  so  intent  up- 
on his  story,  that  they  did  not 
perceive  the  entrance  of  another, 
who  listened  to  their  discourse  for 
a  moment,  and  then  with  a  smile 
of  doubtful  meaning  turned  to  the 
peasant,  who  still  remained  sepa- 
rated from  his  companions.  The 
dress  of  the  new  comer  was  unlike 
that  of  the  others.  It  was  plain 
and  bore  no  marks  of  rank,  yet 
his  air  and  manner  belonged  to 
one  of  the  ^privileged  order, ^  He 
was  young,  and  his  locks  of  gold, 
straying  from  beneath  his  cloth 
cap,  did  not  conceal  his  face, 
wiiich  was  one  of  beauty,  but  was 
now  shadowed  by  a  sad  expression, 
and  as  he  glanced  at  the  peasant 
in  the  corner,  he  involuntarily 
shuddered  as  he  said,  'We  wait  for 
thee,' — as  though  he  were  doing 
an  unwelcome  errand.  The  other 
rose  and  followed  him  from  the 
room.  They  directed  their  steps 
to  the  cave  of  Friea.  Neither  of 
them  spoke,  but  the  youth  turned 
often,  as  if  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  his  companion. 

In  the  cave  they  found  about 
forty  persons  assembled.  Amongst 
ihem  were  seen  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  nobles  of  Swe- 
den, who  from  their  age  and  rank, 
•eeoied  to  sanction  tne  proceed- 


ings of  the  others.  Many  youn^ 
men  were  there,  and  some  who 
had  been  exiled  from  the  court 
which  their  disorderly  conduct  had 
disgraced.  They  hailed  the  two 
that  entered  with  acclamations, 
and  the  peasant,  throwing  off  hi» 
cap  and  the  false  locks  ne  wore 
under  it,  stood  amongst  them  in 
his  native  form.  His  hair  wa» 
dark  as  the  raven,  and  his  eye- 
brows, thick,  bushy  and  closely 
met,  gave  a  dark  and  sinister  ex- 
pression to  his  countenance. 

'Anckarstrom,'  said  one,  ^we 
feared  you  would  not  come.' 

He  smiled  grimly. 

'And  did  you  think  I  would  be 
away  from  spirits  like  yours,  who 
were  planning  the  revenge  for 
which  I  have  panted  for  years? 
My  hate  towards  him  ih  deadly, 
and  may  the  fates  ordain  that 
mine  be  the  hand  to  rid  this  land 
of  the  tyrant.'  One  of  the  elder 
nobles  now  approached  him,  and 
said, 

'We  have  decided  that  the  lot 
shall  be  cast  by  three.  You,  Anc* 
karstrom,  are  one.' 

The  other  two  now  came  for- 
ward, and  deep  silence  pervaded 
the  cave.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  three.  In  the  faces  of  some, 
was  horror  mingled  with  fear; 
others  bore  a  triumphant  look,  but 
the  young  man  who  had  entered 
with  Anckarstroro,  turned  from 
them  and  passed  his  hand  across 
his  forehead  to  wipe  away  the 
drops  of  %gony  that  stood  there. 

In  the  three  who  occupied  the 
fore-ground,  there  was  seen  deep 
resolve  unmixed  with  remorse,  and 
the  torches,  as  they  flashed  over 
their  grim  visages,  gave  them  such 
deathly  paleness,  that  they  aetem- 
ed  beings  called  forth  from  the 

frave  rather  than  mortal  men. 
nth  one  accord  they  thrust  their 
hands  into  the  fatal  vase  which 
was  to  terminate  their  doubts, 
and  when  they  drew  them  forth, 
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disappointment  was  silently  ex- 
pressed by  all  but  Anckar8th>m. 
nith  a  shout  of  victory  be  ex- 
claimed, 4  have  it ;  deatb  to  Gus- 
tavus!'  and  rusbed  from  tbe  cava. 
The  youth  turned  slowly  round, 
his  eye  rested  on  the  figure  of  a 
man  of  commanding  aspect,  but 
in  whom  might  be  seen  some  slight 
convulsion.  He  rusbed  forward 
and  caught  his  band. 

'You  cannot y  my  father^  sanc- 
tion this!' 

The  elder  looked  on  him  for  a 
moment  and  seemed  to  recall  his 
sterner  feelings;  with  a  frown  be 
said, 

'Adolpbus,  remember  your  oath!' 
With  a  groan  that  burst  from  his 
heart,  the  younger  one  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  forever,  the 
recollection  of  all  that  surrounded 
him.   - 

«        «        «        *        * 

la  a  splendid  chamber  in  one  of 
the  noblest  bouses  in  Stockholm 
aat  Adolphus  LeuveaheiJm.  His 
bead  rested  on  bis  hands,  and  he 
seemed  buried  deep  in  thought. 
At  last  he  started  from  bis  reverie 
and  exclaimed,  'I  cannet  see  him 
die!  But  if  I  disclose  the  dreadful 
secret,  my  father,  my  friends, 
will  be  tbe  victims*— rand  then  my 
fearful  oath  forbids  it.  Why  was 
fled  on  to  join  them?  With 
specious  reasoning  they  almost 
made  me  believe  bim  a  tyrant. 
They  told  me  of  tbe  power  they 
had  lost,  of  tbe  rights  which  be- 
longed to  me  by  birth,  but  which 
he  had  wrested  from  me.  And  it 
was  only  to  oblige  him  to  give 
back  that  which  was  justly  our's 
that  tbe  dark  league  was  formed. 
But  now  that  their  fearful  purpose 
is  known,  all  bis  bright  and  glori- 
ous qualities  rise  before  me. 
Throughout  the  land,  the  peasant 
blesses  him;  by  surrounding  na- 
tions he  is  feared  and  respected, 
and  on  me  he  has  showered  innu- 
merable   benefits, — yet    have    I 


basely  joined  bis  murderers!  But 
it  must  not  be, — there  are  surely 
means  for  me  to  warn  him  of  his 
fate  without  betraying  others. 
Now  I  will  meet  Clara — yet  I 
dread  a  glance  from  her  mild  eye. 
It  seems  as  if  lately  she  had  look- 
ed upon  me  as  though  she  thought 
there  were  something  to  discover, 
and  that  she  would  read  my  soul. 
How  suspicious  is  a  guilty  con- 
science! 1  dread  the  sight  of  her, 
who  was  to  me  tbe  bright  star 
that  shed  light  and  gladness  over 
my  path.  But  I  will  make  one 
effort  to  regain  my  former  self, 
and  then^  Clara,  I  can  return 
thy  smile  as  in  tbe  first  days  af 
our  love.' 

«  4  •  •  •  • 

*Why  will  you  not  tcU  me  good 
Ulrica,'  said  Clara  Rosen  to  a 
tall  and  strange  looking  woman 
who  stood  near  her,  'Why  will 
you  not  tell  me  what  is  to  be  my 
fate?  Men  say  you  have  the  pow- 
er to  look  into  the  secrets  of  fu- 
turity, and  I  would  know  all  that 
will  befal  me.  I  feel  sadder  to- 
day than  usual,  and  there  seems 
a  weight  on  my  heart  that  I  never 
felt  before;  tell  me  if  it  portends 
evil.' 

The  spae  woman  looked  earnest- 
ly at  the  fair  being  who  addressed 
her  and  replied, 

'When  a  child,  I  bore  thee  im 
these  arms.  I  often  wished  that 
to  me  had  not  been  given  the 
power  to  read  the  stars  of  destiny, 
and  that  the  dark  line  which  cros- 
ses thy  p%th  in  Ufe,  had  existed 
only  in  my  imagination.  When  I 
have  looked  upon  thy  fair  beauty, 
I  have  doubted  whether  sorrow 
caM  come  near  thee,  and  I  havsr 
vainly  refused  to  spell  thy  fortune, 
as  if  that  could  avert  it.  But  it, 
may  not  be.^  Tbe  cloud  that 
hangs  over  thee  will  soon  burst, 
but  the  lightning  will  not  blast 
thee  alone.  Wild  will  be  the  de- 
solation   around    thee,  but    the 
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heaviest  stroke  will  not  fall  oq  thy 
head.  Poverty  will  be  thine,  and 
yet  those  nearest  thy  heart  will 
be  with  thee  to  soften  its  stings. 
I  can  read  no  further,  my  vision 
is  clouded  by  intervening  mist, 
and  I  may  not  seek  to  pierce  it.' 

*But  I  would  know,'  said  Clara 
trembling,  *why  the  brow  of  Adol- 
phus  is  darkened — the  brow  that 
used  to  be  bright  with  love  and 
hope  ?' 

'The  fairest  works  in  nature 
would  be  belied,  could  treason 
smile  serenely,'  said  Ulrica. 

•Now  may  heaven  forgive  thee, 
Ulrica  Arvidson,  for  joining  that 
word  to  the  noblest  name  and  the 
most  loyal  heart  that  Sweden 
boasts — I  cannot  Leave  me.  Thy 
presence  is  loathsome,  and  I  would 
fain  cheer  my  thoughts  with 
dwelling  on  him  whose  sight  brings 
joy  to  my  heart.* 

Ulrica  looked  at  her  sadly  and 
left  the  room.  Adolphus  came, 
and  the  charm  he  shed  around 
him,  chased  all  gloom  from  her 
mind,  and  she  wondered  she  should 
have  thought  for  a  moment  that 
aught  could. mar  her  fair  prospects. 
Adolphus  was  standing  near  a 
window,  talking  gaily  with  her, 
when  casting  his  eyes  towards  the 
street,  his  countenance  changed, 
he  forgot  what  he  was  saying, 
and  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he 
sank  into  a  seat  near  him. 

*Why  did  that  dark  figure  cvoss 
my  sight  even  now?  Nought  good 
can  be  where  he  is,  and  seeing  him 
seems  to  destroy  all  my  hopes  of 
counteracting  the  evil  he  intends.' 

He  spoke  low  and  unmindful  of 
Clara's  presence,  but  she  listened 
with  a  fearful  interest.  All  thar 
Ulrica  had  said  crossed  her  mind, 
and  in  the  change  of  her  lover's 
countenance,  she  imagined  that 
some  fearful  purpose  could  be 
read.     She  took  his  hand. 

•Will  you  not  tell  me  what 
moves  you  thus?'    she  said;    ^1 


have  thought  there  was  some 
dread  secret  which  you  would  not 
reveal  to  me,  but  when  I  looked 
on  you  to-day,  your  brow  was 
clear  and  then  I  regarded  my  feara 
a^  the  there  whims  of  fancy;  now, 
you  are  unlike  what  I  have  ever 
seen  you  before;  can  you  not 
trust  the  heart  that  loves  you?' 

•Do  not  torture  me  thus,  Clara, 
I  am  not  worthy  of  thee,'  replied 
Adolphus,  •!  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
but  soon  all  will  be  known,'  and* 
with  a  look  of  despair;  he  fled 
from  her. 

Gustavus  III  stood  in  the  rt* 
cess  of  a  window  in  the  palace  of 
Drottningbolm.  The  Melur  with 
its  calm  waters  lay  before  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  watch  the  swam 
that  proudly  tailed  oa  its  bosom.  ■ 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  letter  wbieh 
he  had  been  reading.  In  a  distant 
part  of  the  room  were  two  or 
three  nobles  apparently  in  d6e|^ 
discourse.  They  cast  their  looka 
towards  him  from  time  to  time^ 
as  though  he  was  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 

•Well  mf  lords,'  aaid  he,  at 
length  to  them,  <what  would  ya 
counsel  us  to  do?  Now  I  warrant 
me,  ye  would  advise  ua  to  abide 
by  the  wild  warning  of  this  letter, 
and  not  pursue  our  intended  plea-i 
sure  at  the  maaquerade.  But  I 
say  it  were  cowardice  to  heed  the 
anonymous  ravings  of  some  mad 
person,  for  what  can  harm  us 
amid  our  loyal  aubjeets?  Were 
evil  intended,  it  wouM  be  in  aomie 
more  obscure  place  than  a  lighted 
ball  room.' 

^But  your  Majesty  forgets  that 
a  mask  may  conceal  some  who 
would  not  otherwise  Tentore  ia 
such  a  presence,  and  I  haTe  heard 
that  there  be  such  abroad.' 

•Does  net  your  majesty  remem* 
her,'  said  another  noole,  'that  the 
witch  woman,  Ulrica  Arvidson, 
predicted   danger  to  your  royal 
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persoa  wbeo  jou  least  exptcted 
ity  and  warned  jour  majesty 
against  attending  masked  festivals 
for  one  jear  ^  The  time  is  not  jiet 
expired,  and  I  praj  jrou  sire  to 
remain  this  night  in  Drottnig- 
bolm.' 

'Brake,  Guildenstein^  I  thank 
ye  both  for  your  well  meant  ad- 
vice, but  it  must  not  be.  It  shall 
not  be  said  Gustavus  feared  aught 
when  surrounded  by  such  loving 
friends  as  ye  are.  I  will  that  we 
proceed  immediately  to  Stock- 
holm.' 

The  gay  cavalcade  set  out; — 
some  of  the  conspirators  formed 
a  part  of  it,  amongst  whom  was 
Adolpbus.  His  heart  was  heavy, 
bttt  still  he  hoped  something  would 
oceur  to  prevent  the  horrid  deed. 
He  rode  by  the  carriage  of  the 
kiof ,  who  looked  at  him  and  said, 
^Methinks  Count  Leuvenheilm 
thou  hast  seen  a  ghost,  who  has 
warned  thee  also,  to  beware  of 
masquerades;  cannot  the  soaile 
that  will  soon  greet  thee  from  the 
fipsofthe  lady  Clary,  dispel  the 
gloom  that  overshadows  thy  brow  P 

^Your  majesty  will  j^ease  ex- 
ease  me,  but  I  am  ill  to-night.' 
^  'I  thought  80,'  said  Gustavus, 
^or  aurely  there  never  was  a  more 
wofttl  visage  than  thine.  Methinlu 
I  feel  an  unm'onted  heaviness  my- 
self, to-night,  aad  it  seemed  as  I 
kioked  on  the  fair  towers  of  Drott- 
niogholm  just  bow,  that  I  saw 
them  for  the  last  time,  nay,  I 
Goald  almost  fancy  a  branch  of 
the  willow  that  marks  the  fate  of 
oar  family,  was  decaying  as  I 
gazed  on  it.  But  away  with  such 
thoughts,  and  may  we  dwell  only 
on  the  smiles  that  beauty  will 
beam  on  us  to-night.' 

The  ill-fated  monarch  rode  on, 
but  tiie  recollection  of  his  sove- 
reign's confidence  haunted  Adol- 
pbus for  many  a  year.  All  know 
the  death  of  the  gallant  GUistavus, 
mad  the  fate  of  his  assassin  An- 


ckarstrom.  Many  of  the  conspn 
rators  were  exiled  and  among  them 
were  Adolphus  and  his  father. 

Clara  mourned  over  the  dim* 
med  brightness  of  her  lover's  re- 
putation, but  forsook  all  to  follow 
him  in  banishment.  Her  smile 
could  soothe  him,  and  foryear«i 
after  they  wandered  from  their 
native  land,  she  was  his  minister-^ 
ing  angel  who  shed  peace  around 
him. — ^At  length  he  was  recalled  ^ 
and  Clara  placed  once  more  amidst 
the  court  she  was  formed  to  adom^ 
became  its  brightest  ornament. 

roa  TBK  Bowsa  or  tastx. 

THB  IlfFAIfT»8  TVVEMAL. 
It  is  sometimes  as  great  a  luxury 
to  the  mind  as  to  the  eye  to  visit 
a  country  village;  there  is  a  sort 
of  freshness  of  character,  a  pri- 
mitive simplicity,  obvious  every 
where—their  resources  are  withm 
themselves,  and  like  the  members 
of  one  family,  they  are  mutually 
dependant  upon  each  other  for  alf 
their  blessings,  moral  and  social. 
In  these  little  communities  a  wed« 
ding  is  a  jubilee!  all  are  ready  to 
assist  in  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions and  lend  their  aid  to  promote 
the  festivities  of  the  occasion. 
In  sickness  and  sorrow,  all  their 
tenderest  sympathies  are  called 
forth,  and  the  young  and  lovely 
learn  their  first  lessons  of  human- 
ity at  the  couch  of  suffering,  in 
administering  comfort  to  the  dis- 
tressed. The  death  of  a  neighbor 
is  an  event  of  melancholy  interest 
in  their  little  circle — a  Hnk  is 
broken  in  the  social  chain  that 
binds  them  together,  and  with  the 
pure  and  honest  feelings  of  na-« 
ture,  they  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning  and  proffer  their  assist- 
ance and  consolations  to  the  be- 
reaved, in  the  language  of  sinceri- 
ty. All  those  little  jealousies  that 
are  too  apt  to  interrupt  the  peace 
of  society,  are  forgotten,  and  ma-> 
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117  reconciliations  take  place  at 
the^e  meetings,  between  persons 
worthy  of  each  other's  confidence 
and  friendship,  who  have  been 
formerly  estranged  through  preju- 
dice. 

Three  of  the  happiest  months 
of  my  existence  were  passed  in  a 
country  village.     I  was  about  fif- 
teen, an  age  when  the  impressions 
t?e  receive  are  the  most  vivid  and 
lasting;   every  object  I  saw,  and 
all  I  witnessed,  wore  the  charm  of 
novelty   and  excited  an  interest 
that  I  shall  never  feel  again.     I 
attended  the  funeral  of  a  beauti- 
ful child  who  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  one  of  those  sudden  attacks  in- 
cidental to  infancy — it   was   the 
mother's  first  hope — I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene:  there  it  lay  in 
its  little  pure  white  robe,  like  a 
sleeping  cherub,  with  its  bright 
sunny    hair    curling    around    its 
snowy  brow;  the  slight  tint  of  life 
was  still  visible  upon  its  cheeks 
and  lips — the  young  mother  bent 
over  it  with  a  countenance  of  the 
deepest    sorrow — her    comb   had 
fallen  from  her  dark  hair,  and  it 
fell  like  a  mourning  veil  over  the 
dead,  as  she  bent  to  take  a  part- 
ing   kiss;     the    father    exhibited 
Biore   calmness,  although  it  was 
evident  from  the  suppressed  sigh 
when  gazing  on  his  lost  child,  that 
his  feelings  were  not  less  intense 
than  herd, — [these  are   the  real 
tragedies  of  life!  here  there  is  no 
study  for  effect] — the  coffin  was 
brought  in,  and  with  an  affection- 
ate dignity  that  would  have  graced 
a  higher  sphere,  he  led  her  away 
while  the  child  was  placed  in  its 
last  repository.     Their  minister, 
a  reverend,  grey  haired  man,  then 
called  their  attention  by  an  affec- 
tionate,   though    rather    a    long 
prayer,  in  which  he  addressed  all 
that  were  related  to  the  deceased 
with  the  consolitary  doctrines  of 
Christianity— he  expatiated  largely 
upoa  the  hopes  and  promises  of 


this  life,  and  moralized  on  the 
probability  of  disappointment  and 
the  certainty  of  death,  with  an 
energy  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced a  higher  calling. 

There  is  much  solemnity  in  a 
country  funeral.  Here  we  behold 
unsophisticated  nature  in  her  sim- 
ple garb,  but  the  strong  hold  that 
she  has  upon  our  sympathies  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  power  and 
truth  of  her  arguments.  k. 

There  ii  much  truth  aad  point  in  the 
following  article  which  we  extract  from 
the  Baltimore  Chronicle. 

Lord  Btron  prophesied  that  Sir 
Walter  could  open  to  himself  a 
ilew    department    of    literature^ 
whenever  his  novels  began  to  tire; 
but  his  present  attempt  at  histori- 
cal composition  is  no  great  proof 
of  his   Lordship's  powers  of  vati- 
cination.    The  truth  is,  that  the 
author  of  Waverly  has,  of  late 
years,    shewn    a    much    greater 
anxiety  for  the  good  iki$^$  of  this 
life  than  for  his  true  glory,  and  he 
has  exhibited  the  humiliating  spec^ 
tacle  of  genius,  bowing  its  plumes 
to  the  shrines    of  avarice    and 
power.      His     servile     adulation 
of  his   Majesty,  on   his   visit   to 
Scotland,  and  his  hasty  produc- 
tion of  half  conceited,  but  well 
paid  works  for   the    press,    are 
abundant   proofs   of  these  asser- 
tions.    Several  of  the  British  pe- 
riodicals   have    pointed   out   the 
most  flagrant  errors  in  the  life  of 
Napoleon.  One  of  the  last  Nos.  of 
the  London  Monthly  Review,  (a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  Baltimore 
Library,)  contains  a  very  elaborate 
critique  on  the  subject.     But  the 
following  inaccuracies  (to  use  the 
mildest  phrase)  though  sufficient- 
ly glaring,  appear  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  different  periodi- 
cals which  I  have  examined.     In 
vol.    1st  (American   edition,   the 
author  says  that  Libon  kept  an 
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aristrocrat,  whom  he  sent  to  the 
guiJotiney  *\jing  in  the  u»ualpo$lure 
on  his  back,  with  his  eyes  tamed 
up  to  the  axe,  which  was  suspend* 
ed  above  his  throat.'  Now  every 
body  is  aware  that  the  ^usual  pos- 
ture of  a  person  to  be  guillotined, 
is  with  the  face  downwards,  so 
that  the  vertebroe  of  the  neck, 
are  the  first  parts  severed  by  the 
axe.'  In  p.  359,  vol.  3d,  we  find^ 
'one  evening  at  Fontainbleau,  as 
the  £mpres8  was  returning  from 
flMM.'  Sir  Waiter  should  have 
known  that  mass  was  always  said 
In  the  morning: — for  the  priest 
never  performs  the  august  cere- 
mony without  taking  the  sacra- 
ment, which  is  always  done  fBut- 
ing!  In  vol.  3d,  p.  210,  the  Dutch- 
ess of  Angouleme  is  called  the 
only  remaining  daughter  of  Louis 
XV I!  I  should  be  happy  to  learn 
what  other  daughter  be  ever  had! 
The  errors  in  French  would  dis- 
grace a  school  boy  in  the  3d  form, 
such  as  catnpte  for  camU;  cheri 
translated  $p<nled — a  debate  sword 
in  hand,  he  Frenchifies  into  'par 
voie  du  fait,'  p.  299,  &c.  He  per- 
aists  during  two  thirds  of  the  work 
on  misnaming.  Las  Cases,  Las 
Casas,  which  recalls  to  mind,  Sir 
Bbger  de  Coverley's  obstinacy  in 
calling  Prince  Eugene,  Prince 
Eugenio.  A  fault  still  more  blame- 
able  than  any  of  the  above,  is  one 
which  has  often  been  reprehended 
in  the  Author's  works  of  fiction, 
viz.  his  frequent  application  of  the 
language  of  scripture  to  the  most 
profane  and  frivolous  topics. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  energies 
of  Spain,  unwasted  by  the  confla- 
gration of  war,  he  observes,  Uhe 
bush,  though  burning,' — alluding, 
of  course,  to  the  burning  bush  of 
Moses!  In  v.  3d,  p.  219,  he  says, 
'in  politics  as  in  morals,  it  will  be 
well  to  pray  against  ^eiiig'  led  into 
UmpiaiianP  &.c.  fcc. 

There   is  no  doubt  that    bad 
Scott  taken  the  trouble  to  digest 


property  the  abundant  materials 
before  him,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced a  work  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  fame  of  his  hero, 
'the  Idol  of  the  soldiers  soul.'  But 
he  was  so  anxious  to  receive  the 
stipulated  quantum  of  guineaa 
(which  were  only  to  be  paid  on 
the  completion  of  the  task)  that 
he  has  entirely  merged  his  literary 
reputation  in  the  character  of  a 
book-maker  at  iant  parftiUe. 

A  GREEK  FUNERAL. 
A  recent  traveller  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  Greek  funeral: 
— ^'A  low  bier,  standing  near  the 
centre  of  the  church  floor,  bore 
the  coipse,  the  remains  of  a  fe- 
male. On  her  head  was  a  white 
turban,  in  which  was  gracefully 
entwined  a  large  braid  of  hair. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  long  light 
brown  silk  mantle,  with  edges 
trimmed  with  sable.  Her  head 
was  resting  on  a  pillow  of  yellow 
silk,  beautifully  figured  with  gold, 
and  a  small  coverust  of  the  same 
was  spread  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  and  hung  down  from  the 
foot  of  the  bier.  She  seemed  like 
a  person  who  had  thrown  herself 
on  a  couch,  to  rest  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  journey.  No  coffin, 
no  shroud,  none  of  the  wonted 
habiliments  of  the  dead  were  seen. 
On  each  side  of  the  bier  stood 
large  waxen  candles,  and  around 
were  standing  hundreds  of  friends, 
each  bearing  a  lighted  taper  in  his 
hand.  Half  an  hour  or  more,  the 
priests  alternately  chaunted  and 
recited  the  funeral  service,  and  at 
short  intervals  numbers  recited  a 
sacred  song.  The  Scriptures  were 
open,  and  from  the  ancient  Greek 
was  read,  the  hour  ia  coming  in  the 
iMch  all  that  are  in  the  gravee 
dudl  hear  hie  Dotce,  and  ehM  come 
forth.  An  aged  priest,  with  a  long 
hoary  beard,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  dead,  in  their  own  native 
dialect,  then  addressed  the  people. 
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He  fltoed  there,  he  said,  to  Bpeak 
for  her  who  could  no  longer  speak 
for  herself,  and  for  her  to  forgire 
any,  who  might  ever  in  anj  way 
haTe  iBJared  her.  If  she  had  her* 
•elf  injnted  anj,  he  hoped  that 
they  would  freely  foi^fe  her. 
The  assembly  with  oniied  Toice, 
responded,  *we  forgive,  and  may 
she  also  be  forgiven  of  her  Ood,' 
eroesed  themselves  and  bowed. 
The  crowd  then  parted,  and  the 
relatives  themselves  drew  near. 
The  eye  of  the  husband  was  now, 
for  the  last  time,  fixed  on  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections.  Thrice  he 
crossed  himself,  then  bowed  and 
idssed  the  cheek  now  cold  in  death ; 
and  so  feeling,  so  affectionate  was 
this  last  farewell,  that  no  one 
could  pronounce  it  a  ceremony 
merely.  The  deceased  was  then 
borne  to  the  depository  of  the 
dead,  and,  when  laid  in  the  tomb, 
the  priest  poured  oil  on  her  head, 
repeating  ^m  one  of  the  Psalms 
ofDavid,  the  earth  is  ^  Lord^i 
and  thefulnese;  the  worM,  and  Aefj 
that  dweU  therem.^—Chrittian  Ob- 
newer. 

roa  THE  Bowaa  or  tastb. 

THE  BROTHEBfl. 

When  we  recover  from  the  first 
overpowering,  deadening  shock  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  those 
beloved  by  our  hearts,  we  prize  the 
dear  ones  that  are  left,  and  love 
them,  with  more  devotion  than 
before;  our  affections  are  less 
divided,  and,  consequently,  are 
fixed  with  more  intense  interest, 
upon  our  few  remaining  friends; 
we  insensibly  allow  ourselves  to 
place  more  dependance  upon  them, 
we  give  our  hearts  more  entirely 
to  them  than  if  we  had  never 
known  the  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ment and  bereavement;  it  was  so 
with  the  parents  of  Waldo  and 
Edward  Morton.  These  brothers 
were  the  last  of  a  large  and  lovely 


family  wlio  had  all  withered  and 
fallen, 'beneath  the  stroke  of  that 
slow  but  sure  conqueror,  consump- 
tion! who  consigns  to  the  gt*ave 
so  many  of  the  beautiful  and  in- 
telligent. The  hectick  check,  the 
faltering  step,  had  early  shown 
that  death  had  marked  them  for 
his  own,  and  one  by  one,  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
brave,  had  dropt  into  the  devouiw 
ing  grave.  But  two  were  left, 
and  these  were  the  pride,  the  com- 
fort and  solace  of  their  parents, 
whose  hearts  had  been  so  often 
wounded  by  sorrow  and  sufiering. 
It  seemed  as  if  these  only  remain- 
ing objects  of  their  affection  were 
more  dear  to  them  than  ever;  all 
their  hopes  were  now  centered  in 
these  two  boys;  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  they  were  beloved  most 
tenderly,  most  deeply,  by  them; 
for  no  one  could  look  upon  them 
without  interest;  they  were  in- 
deed lovely  boys,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year  as  they  advanced 
towards  manhood,  their  expres- 
sive features  grew  more  noble  and 
intelligent.       * 

The  brothers  loved  each  other 
with  an  affection  so  strong,  so 
ardent,  tbdtt  the  life  and  happi- 
ness of  the  one,  seemed  < 


and  iiapni- 

to  dep<Ad 

ness  of  the 


upon  the  life  and  happiness  of  the 
other.  Scarcely  ever  separated 
a  moment  from  infancy,  always 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  enjoy- 
mg  the  same  pleasures,  their 
views,  wishes  and  affections  were 
ever  alike;  but  their  character, 
and  their  persons,  were  strikingly 
different.  The  ardent,  impetuous, 
enthusiastic  Edward  always  full 
of  life  and  gaiety,  formed  a  strik* 
ing  contrast  to  the  mild,  pensive, 
high  souled  Waldo,  who  was  two 
years  older  than  his  brother.  He 
could  remember  more  distinctly 
the  dying  words  of  his  last  beauti- 
ful sister,  and  what  was  then  said 
by  all,  that  none  of  the  family 
would  be  spared  by  that   cruel 
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disease;  no  doubt  the  impression 
that  he  then  received  of  being 
doomed  to  an  early  death  con- 
tributed to  make  his  character  of 
a  more  thoughtful  and  melancholj 
cast  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Their  external  appearance 
was  also  very  different;  they  were 
both  very  handsome,  but  who 
ever  bad  seen  the  black ,  expres- 
sive, soul-beaming  eyes,  pale  face 
and  sad  smile  of  Waldo,  and  the 
laughing  deep  blue  eyes,  dark 
brown  curls  and  glowing  face  of 
Edward,  from  which  smiles  were 
seldom  banished,  would  never  have 
thought  them  brothers.  They 
were  both  equally  beloved,  equally 
welcome  wherever  they  went; 
there  was  always  pleasure  when- 
ever the  glad,  joyous  voice  of 
Edward  was  heard,  and  none  could 
listen  to  the  deep,  sweet  tones  of 
Waldo  without  heartfelt  interest. 
They  were  universal  favorites  in 
the  little  village  where  they  lived; 
adoiired  and  flattered  by  the  rich 
and  fashionable,  loved  and  revered 
by  the  poorer  classes  as  benefao^ 
tors  and  protectorsfi  so  that  when 
they  left  home  for  a  distant  uni- 
versity, there  was  sorrow  in  al- 
most every  house;  they  had  been 
educated  entirely  at  home,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  be 
amongst  strangers.  To  go  where 
they  should  meet  no  well-known 
face,  hear  no  familiar  voice,  re- 
ceive no  parental  blessing,  w«s  a 
sorrowful  anticipation.  They  had 
always  been  guided  by  the  hand 
of  parental  affection,  had  been 
accustomed  to  a  kind*  father's  ad- 
monitions, a  tender  mother's  affec- 
tionate advice,  to  direct  their 
conduct  at  all  times;  but  now 
they  were  to  be  left  in  a  ^eat  de- 
gree to  their  own  guidance,  they 
were  about  to  leave  the  home  of 
their  childhood  perhaps  forever, 
and  to  their  affectionate  hearts  it 
was  a  moment  of  agony.  l*he  big 
tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  Waldo, 
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and  Edwai*d  wept  passionttely, 
as  their  parents  gave  them  the 
last  kiss;  but  these  feelings  of 
despondency  and  misery  cannot 
last  long  in  the  youthful  bosom. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  pure  and 
innocent  always  (o  be  unhappy, 
even  although  separated  from 
those  they  most  love;  the  wicked 
alone  are  doomed  to  be  perpetu- 
ally miserable.  They  were  soon 
engaged  in  study,  which  to  them 
was  always  a  source  of  pleasure; 
and  were  soon  known  and  beloved 
by  their  class-mates  almost  as 
well  as  they  had  been  by  the  little 
circle  of  friends  they  had  left. 
They  did  not  forget  honuj  nor 
cease  to  love  its  inmates,  iWkj 
knew  it  was  necessary  and  there- 
fore were  contented  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  they  had  few  supe- 
riors in  point  of  talent  and  appli- 
cation, but  it  was  seen  without 
envy^  for  their  gentleness,  kind- 
ness and  affability  made  them 
favorites  with  all.  There  was 
another  circumstance  which  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  to 
their  happiness;  change  of  air  and 
the  long  journey  had  evidently 
improved  Waldo's  health,  which 
had  always  been  delicate;  his  step 
grew  firmer,  his  cheek  less  pale, 
and  health  began  gradually  to  im- 
part a  glow  to  his  face  and  a  vigor 
to  his  frame. 

Time  glided  by  almost  unper- 
ceived,  and  the  four  years  which 
had  at  first  appeared  like  an  age 
were  almost  gone;  the  brothers 
had  found  many  sincere  friends  in 
the  families  th^y  had  visited,  who 
now  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
and  pride  to  commencement  day. 
Several  acquaintances  also,  from 
their  own  distant  home,  were  to 
be  present  at  that  time,  tfut  with- 
in the  last  few  days  Waldo  had 
appeared  less  cheerful  than  usual, 
and  it  was  remarked  by  many  of 
his  classmates,  that  his  cheek  was 
8 
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again  assuoiing  its  pale  hue. — 
Walking  had  always  heen  a  favor- 
ite recreation  with  the  brothers, 
and  their  rambles  were  now  longer 
and  more  frequent  than  ever,  as 
they  were  about  to  leave  scenes 
which  had  become  dear  to  them. 
An  uncommonly  fine  afternoon  in 
June  had  induced  them  to  extend 
their  walk  much  farther  than  usu- 
al, so  that  sunset  found  them  sev- 
eral miles  from  home.  *0,  how 
beautiful  are  those  clouds,'  ex- 
claimed Edward;  'this  scene  re- 
minds me  of  home,  and  soon  we 
shall  sec  that  sun  sinking  behind 
our  own  hills.  O,  Waldo,  how 
happy  we  shall  be  then!'  and  away 
hflU>ounded,  humming  the  tune  of 
*Home,  sweet  home.'  The  words 
of  Edward  awakened  a  long  train 
of  melancholy  reflections  in  Wal- 
do's mind.  He  leaned  pensively 
against  a  tree,  and  gazed  intently 
at  the  western  sky,  glowing  with 
all  the  beauties  of  a  summer  sun- 
set. He  thought  of  that  home  he 
might  never  see,  or  see  but  to  bid 
adieu  to;  he  thought  of  the  agony 
of  his  beloved  parents,  if  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  watch  his 
faded,  wasting  form,  sinking  into 
the  grave  as  the  many  loved  ones 
before  him  had  done — of  their 
misery  when  they  should  see  him 
laid  beneath  the  cold  sod — and  of 
the  time  when  that  sun  would  be 
throwing  its  departing  rays  upon 
the  ground  that  covered  him — and 
also  upon  the  christian's  home  in 
heaven,  where  all  might  meet  a- 
gain;  and  he  felt  something  like 
pleasure,  when  he  reflected  that 
Edward, — strong,  youthful,  and 
healthy — would  be  left  to  support 
his  aged,  grief  worn  parents.  At 
that  moment,  he  was  roused  from 
bis  reverie  by  faint  screams  of  dis- 
tress, and  loud  shouts  for  assist- 
ance, iu  a  voice  which  he  knew  to 
be  that  of  his  brother.  Terrified 
lest  some  fearful  accident  had  be- 
fallen him,  he  rushed  to  the  river, 


towards  which  he  had  seen  him 
bend  his  steps;  but  before  he  was 
at  the  water's  edge,  Edward  had 
reached  the  shore  with  the  appar- 
ently lifeless  body  of  a  child  in  his 
arms.  It  was  long  before  they 
could  discover  signs  of  returning^ 
animation,  and  longer  before  they 
found  a  house  to  which  they  might 
convey  their  charge.  -  ann.. 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


THE  SIGNORINA  GARCIA, 

Ax.Ai!  for  thee,  poor  Sif^noriiui.-*I  fetr 
thou  halt  trusted  ihj  fortunes  in  a  frail 
barque!  but  if  tbj  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  survive  the  ^reck,  thou  shouldst 
not  despair.  We  copy  the  following  from 
a  Philadelphia  paper. 

I  was  in  New- York  last  winter, 
and  had  occasion  to  see  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Milibran,  a 
merchant  in  that  city.  1  called 
at  his  house  one  morning,  and  was 
shown  into  an  apartment  where 
there  was  a  magnificent  harp, 
about  five  feet  high,  and  beauti- 
fully ornamented  with  gold  and 
sculpture.  Just  as  I  had  finished 
my  business  with  Mr  M.,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  human  being  look- 
ed into  the  room,  of  so  interesting 
and  singular  an  appearance,  as 
completely  to  engage  my  atten- 
tion. At  first  I  thought  it  was  a 
puny  boy,  debilitated  by  consump- 
tion, who  stood  modestly  hesita- 
tingvwhether  to  advance  or  retire. 
Then  she  seemed  a  simple  young 
chambermaid,  who  had  something 
to  say  to  her  master,  and  feared 
to  speak  in  presence  of  a  stranger. 
Her  black  hair  was  cut  short,  and 
her  dress  consisted  of  a  plain 
gown  of  coarse  black  flannel,  with 
a  belt  of  the  same.  Her  com- 
plexion was  fair  and  delicate, 
with  a  little  broken  red  upon  her 
cheek.  The  expression  of  her 
eye  was  mildness,  but  I  cannot 
tell  the  color; — a  sunny  sky  is 
mild,  and  snow  is  of  a  modest 
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hae,  jet  we  are  unable  to  look 
steadily  at  either.  She  walked 
across  the  room  like  a  spirit  of 
air,  and  the  recollection  flashed 
upon  my  mind,  that  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  bad  been  con- 
Tersing  was  husband  to  the  cele- 
brated Italian  actress  and  singer, 
Signorina  Crarcia.  I  wished  the 
gentleman  a  good  morning,  and 
went  away  with  a  determination 
to  see  the  lady's  performance  that 
evening. 


*We  are  but  the  Tendon  of  other  men's  goods.* 


An  English  writer  remarks  that 
there  is  a  foolish  question  agitat- 
ed among  moralists,  whether 
talents  are  desirable,  whether  a 
parent  should  wish  his  child  to  be 
a  genius?  This  question,  if  it 
merits  an  answer,  is  easily  resolv- 
ed. Inequality  in  the  intellectual 
and  voluntary  faculties  is  not  de- 
sirable, even  though  it  be  to  pur- 
chase an  increase  of  power;  and 
any  intellectual  endowment, 
which  places  its  owner  in  a  false 
position  in  society,  must  become 
the  source  of  unhappiness.  Speak- 
ing, however,  abstractedly,  of 
such  accidental  contingencies,  in- 
tellectual power  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations must  be  good;  because  it 
is  a  means,  which  other  men  do 
not  possess,  of  scrutinizing  the 
value  of  externals,  and  therefore 
of  converting  them  to  happi- 
ness. To  virtue  and  to  vice,  to 
wisdom  and  to  folly,  indeed, 
talent  is  indifferent,  except  in  as 
far  as  the  character  of  the  will 
determines  the  result;  but  when 
the  volition  is  well  regulated,  in- 
tellectual power  renders  it  more 
effective,  and  in  so  far  is  obviously 
desirable.  There  is,however,some 
truth  in  the  notion  that  great  in- 
tellectual power,  ai|jd  more  especi- 
ally excellence  in  the  imitative 
arts,  affects  a  man's  relations  with 


society  in  a  way  not  always  favor- 
able to  happiness,  by  placing  him 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  With  the  mental,  as 
with  the  bodily  functions,  whatever 
is  gained  in  extent  of  mobility,  is 
lost  in  security  and  precision  of 
action;  and  susceptible  tempera- 
ments are  exposed  to  a  risk  of 
going  astray,  where  coarser  minds 
are  safe.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  have  chances  of  success 
far  beyond  those  of  ordinary  char- 
acters.   

The  celebrated  Carlini,  a  French 
actor  of  great  merit,  and  in  high 
reputation  with  the  public,  for  the 
life,  whim  and  vivacity,  with  which 
he  nightly  entertained  the  Paris- 
ian audience,  applied  to  a  physi- 
cian to  whom  he  was  not  person- 
ally known,  for  advice,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  he  was  subject 
to  attacks  of  the  deepest  melan- 
choly. The  physician  advised  him 
to  amuse  his  mind  by  scenes  of 
pleasure,  and  particularly  directed 
him  to  attend  the  Italian  comedy, 
*For,'  contiued  he/your  distemper 
must  be  rooted  indeed  if  the  acting 
of  the  lively  Carlini,  does  not 
remove  it.'  'Alas!' exclaimed  the 
unhappy  patient,  *I  am  the  very 
Carlini,  whom  you  recommend  me 
to  see,  and  while  I  am  capable  of 
filling  Paris  with  mirth  and  laugh- 
ter, I  am  myself,  the  dejected  vic- 
tim of  melancholy  and  chagrin.' 

Most  Miraculous  Escape, — A 
scene  of  as  great  personal  danger 
as  any  on  record,  and  one  which 
has  since  iMeo  the  subject  of  gen-* 
eral  coavenation,  occurred  on 
Thuwday  night.  The  Waterford 
Coach,  which  for  goodness  of  cat- 
tle and  expedition,  is  not  surpas- 
sed in  Ireland,  arrived  as  usual  at 
seven  o'clock,  at  Carrigtowhill, 
the  last  stage  to  this  city,  about 
eight  miles  distant,  and  there  ox- 
changed  horses^  during  which  the 
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coachman  and  guard  alighted.  On 
their  being  about  to  resume  their 
places,  an  exclamation  was  made 
[fy  some  person  present,  which  the 
horses  took  for  the  well-known, 
and  to  tbeto  familiar  signal  of 
'all's  right,'  on  which  they  went 
off  at  full  speed,  with  three  inside 
(a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,)  and 
one  outside  passengers.  In  vain 
did  the  coachman  and  guard  en- 
deavor to  overtake  them,  the 
more  thej  ran  the  quicker  did  the 
horses  go,  and  all  this  time  the  in- 
side passengers  were  unconscious 
of  what  had  occurred;  but  the  in- 
dividual outside  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape.  They  drove  on 
rapidly  for  a  aistance  of  four  miles, 
during  which  several  persons  on  the 
road  had  'hair-breadth  'scapes/ 
until  a  gentleman  observed  the 
absence  of  the  coachman  and 
guard,  and  fearing  some  accident 
had  oecured,  and  that  further 
was  inevitable,  he  despatched  his 
servant  on  horseback  to  rive  his 
assistance;  this  the  man  did  with 
promptness,  but  he  could  not  re- 
strain the  spirited  animals  until 
they  cam^  to  New  Glanmire 
Bridge,  where  imminent  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  there 
he  succeeded  in  directing  their 
heads  in  such  a  manner  by  his 
action  and  speaking,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  contact  with  the  iron 
railing,  which  would  have  been  cer^ 
tain  destruction  to  all!  They  still 
bounded  on,  and  notwithstanding 
the  windings  on  the  road,  they 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  city, 
where  for  the  first  time  the  inside 
passengers  became  acquainted 
with  their  danger,  on  which,  we 
are  informed,  the  ladies  screamed 
aloud  for  assistance,  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  in  distress, 
which  excited  such  a  lively  feeling 
among  the  crowd,  that  just  as  the 
horses  had  arrived  in  Patrick- 
street^  and  were  making  for  the 
'^ce,  a  man  rushed  forward  and 


seized  the  reins  of  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  bis  example  being 
quickly  followed  by  others,  the 
horses  were  stopped,  without  any 
other  injury  having  been  done  thaa 
the  fright  occasioned  to  the  pas- 
sengers! The  servant  who  came 
in  at  the  same  moment  frona  the 
many  escapes  witnessed  by  him 
on  the  road,  and  the  fatigue  he 
underwent  in  his  efforts,  fainted^ 
and  the  coachman  and  guard  drove 
in  about  a  half  an  hour  after,  m 
a  state  bordering  on  phreuQr— 
which  was  only  relieved,  when 
they  heard  of  the  pioTideotial 
results.  We  hope  this  will  be  a 
caution  to  all  coachmen  and 
guards  and  hostlera  throuf^ut 
the  kingdom,  to  be  more  carefnl 
in  future  of  the  great  responsibili- 
ty that  devolves  on  them-i-as  it  it 
certainly  one  of  the  most  miracu- 
lous circumstances  we  have  had  to 
record  for  many  years  !-*Xon.  pa. 

As  the  vine  which  has  long 
twined  its  foliage  around  the  oak, 
and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine, 
will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifled 
by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  around  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and 
bind  up  its  scattered  boughs;  so  it 
is  bountifully  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, that  woman,  who  is  the 
mere  dependant  and  ornament  to 
man  in  his  happier  hours,  shoald 
be  his  stay  and  solace,  when  smit- 
ten with  sudden  calamity,  winding 
herself  into  the  rugged  recesses 
of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting 
the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up 
the  broken  heart. 


Jlotorr  of  rocitr. 


POETBY. 

Poetry  has  been  the  mibject  of  animedU 
version  from  the  etflieet  4awn  of  litera- 
ture; from  the  Cadmeea  to  the  preeent 
age.  Critici  and.hypercritics  of  ell  das- 
ses  here  czhauetcd  tbeir  powers  hi  ez- 
poiing  iu  defecti.  sod  expetiating  upon 
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lis  bMMliet^  Tbey  \mw  Ubortd  to  aiww 
«»Aa<  ia  eiMPtul  to  ivblimicy,  cl^gaoM, 
and  MmpliGitj;  b«l  whtUicr  tlK  ipirh  of 
Poetry  csd  be  cbemically  aamlyted  ii  a 
doubtful  qpiealioa. 

To  ua»  it  would  aeem  aa  di£Bcidt  as  to 
lefiarate  Ike  tinta  of  the  rainbow,  or 
pourtray  the  hues  and  changca  of  the 
undulating  clouds. 

There  are  many  beautiful  forms  seen 
tbroofb  the  dim  obscurity  of  twilight , 
that  cannot  bear  the  test  oi  sunshine^ 
Byron  *s  greatest  beauty,  consists  in  that 
mystic  association  of  splendid  figures 
and  sublime  conceptions  that  may  be 
■een  and  felt,  but  c&nnot  be  defined — 
this  is  the  soul  of  Poetry. 

Longinus,  although  an  excellent  general 
critic,  appears  to  have  erred  in  his  defini* 
tion  of  the  *five  9prv^9^*  that  he  deems 
essentinl  to  poetry,  and  also  in  describing 
its  component  parts;  which  shows  us  that 
the  greatest  philosophers  are  not  always 
the  best  judges  where  the  £uicy  is  con* 
cerned.  The  same  images  and  figures 
that  would  be  ridiculous  in  prose,  may 
be  beautiful  and  interesting  in  poetry. 
like  the  spirits  of  Ossian,  tbey  glide 
before  us  in  all  their  *dreamy  loveliness!' 
and  often  derive  their  greatest  charm  from 
the  diatence  in  which  they  are  viewed. 
There  are  also  many  stxtravagancies,  or 
what  may  be  more  poAitely  termed  licen- 
ses, that  are  admissable  in  poetry,  which 
would  be  insufierable  in  prose.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  we  yield  the  reins  to  fancy 
and  are  willing  to  follow  the  poet  in  all 
hit  eccentric  flights,  and  imaginary  ex- 
cursions. But  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
jft  look  for  the  clear  demonstrations  of 
truth,  and  the  solid  argomeots  of  reason. 
Tropes  and  figures  are  secondary  consid- 
erations, though  they  are  often  as  orn». 
mental  to  prose  as  poetry,  when  employ- 
ed with  judgment  and  discretion. 

Frigidity  and  bombast,  are  the  Scilla 
and  Charybdis  that  infest  the  sea  of  liter- 
ature. These  should  be  carefully  avoided 
by  the  poetic  adventurer.  To  degrade  a 


euMimo  idea  1^  expressittg  it  fai  w«k, 
puerile  iwiguage,  is  generally  more  in- 
sufierable than  to  employ  high  epitheu  in 
describing  common  incidents.  The  first 
case  we  promptly  ascribe  to  a  bankruptcy 
of  brains,  but  there  is  more  hope  in  thn 
latter.  £nrort  that  proceed  from  •  lanui- 
ant  fancy  may  bo  pmiied  by  tko  oier^ 
ciseof  thejadgBMDt  in  all  our  ddinon- 
tions,  whether  of  the  pen  or  the  pendl. 
A*aftire  should  be  o«r  moM,  and  tho 
more  closely  wo  adhere  to  her  mlee  and 
principles  the  more  beneficial  will  it  bo 
to  ourselves. 


THE   HEMORIAU 

This  annual  viahant  has  at  length 
iu  appearance  among  the  literary  fash- 
ionables of  the  day  in  a  silken  costumt 
of  perennial  green,  emblematle  ofilt 
worth.  In  external  beanty  and  apparani 
durability,  it  is  supeiior  to  any  ooo  mH 
have  seen,  and  for  its  matter  in  general* 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquiaitlon  to 
the  library  of  the  bellee  lettree  sdMlar. 
Some  of  our  most  *gifted  spirits'  havo  of. 
fared  at  ito  shrine,  whose  favors  will 
ensure  its  success. 

We  were  sorry  to  perceive  both  hi  its 
prose  and  poetry,  several  typographical 
errors  which  entirely  pervert  the  mean« 
ing  of  the  author.  It  is  true,  to  revise 
critically,  the  works  of  others,  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  often  thankless  taak»  but  whero 
the  writer  has  no  meana  of  reviewing  his 
own  work  he  must  trust  to  the  ju4gment 
of  the  editor.  In  a  poem  entitled  *  Oreeee^' 
(see  page  882  U  Une,)  thero  Is  one  «w 
ror  (hat  converts  two  lin^into  the  most 
egregious  nonsense. — It  reads  thus— 

Where  wreathing  joy  shrouds  te  k»  dark 
array 

The  desolating  progress  of  decay. 

The  author  probably  would  have  sai4 
thus — 

Where  wreathing  joy  shrouds  in  dark 

array 
The  desolating  progress  of  decay.' 
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Wc  think  there  is  mocb  beeoty  and 
flweetnefe  in  the  following  etenzu: 
ST.  CECILIA. 

Behold  thi»  proud  uplifted  brow. 

These  orient  eyes  of  liquid  lip^t,— . 
Pure,  thoughtful,  calm, — gaze  on,  till  thou 

Art  gladden *d  with  the  glorious  sight. 
The  chasten  *d  houI,  that  melts  serene 

From  feryent  eyes  thus  heavea*ward 
cast. 
May  tell  that  passion  here  hath  been. 

But,  O!  'tis  passion  over-past. 
Thus  to  refine  her  soul  from  dross, 

Divine  Cecilia  long  had  striven,— 
At  last,  she  kiM'd  the  blessed  cross. 

And    gave    her    youth, — her    life  to 
heaven. 
Still  was  her  deep  devoted  soul 

Aapt  with  the  love  of  sacred  song; — 
And  first  she  bade  the  organ  roll 

Its  awful  melody  along. 

She  join  *d  the  pealing  organ's  note 

Majestic  to  the  holy  h3rmn, 
And  taught  the  swelling  tones  to  float 

Around  the  echoing  cloisters  dim; 
Till  ODce,  'tis  said,  a  seraph  came, — 

So  sweetly  swell'd  the  notes  of  love,— 
Wrcath'd   round  her  brows  the  glory- 
flame, 

And  caught  her  to  the  realms  above. 
Since,  though  an  angel  now  she  sings, 

When  spirit,  fain  would  mount  on  high. 
The  sainted  votaress  lends  her  wings, 

And  melts  the  soul  in  harmony. 

TVemont  Theatr  e.^Timour  the  Tar- 
tar was  performed  on  Monday  evening 
for  the  first  time  at  this  Theatre,  with 
several  new  and  beautiful  scenes,  designed 
and  painted  by  Mr  Isherwood.  This 
gentleman's  work  is  all  of  a  bold  and 
striking  character;  some  of  his  perspec- 
tives are  remarkably  fine.  Much  of  the 
strength  of  the  corps  dramatique  wa^  put 
forth  in  this  representation,  and  all  the 
characters  were  well  supported.  Mrs 
Pelby  was  at  home  in  the  haughty,  but 
high  soul'd  princess.  The  grace  with 
which  she  managed  her  beautiful  pony 
was  admirable.  Messrs.  BIythe,  and  Din- 
neford's  fencing  was  a  most  splendid  ex- 
•^'*^**»-i»  of  skill,  and  completely  answer- 
ieaaofa  chivalric  combat.    En- 


couraged by  the  flattcriiig  reception  that 
the  Cauraet  of  the  Ganges  jias  net  with 
from  the  public,  the  manager  wae  induc- 
ed to  present  it  again,  this  week.  We 
learn  there  are  many  essential  improve- 
ments in  it  since  the  first  night  of  its  per- 
formance. This  is  probably  true.  It  is  a 
superb  spectacle,  which  is  evident  from 
the  crowds  it  has  drawn. 

To  C4Mrr€ipandent$, — We  regret  be- 
ing obliged  to  exclude  several  valuable 
communications,  on  account  their  having 
been  received  too  late  for  this  number. 
We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
them  next  week. 


MABRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  Mr  Benjamin  Mien  to 
Miss  Jane  McPougall;  Mr  William  Lar- 
der, Jr.  of  New-York,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
McLellan  Holden,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Edward  Holden,  Esq;  Mr  James 
Smith  to  Mias  Eliza  Masters;  Mr  Eben. 
Leman  to  Miss  Abigail  C.  Norcross;  Mr 
Silas  P.  Meriam,  to  Miss  Harriet  B. 
daughter  of  John  Sullivan,  Esq. 

In  Providence,  Mr.  John  S.  Hammond 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Sweetland,  both  of 
P.;  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Eastman,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Nancy  Mooers,  of  Providence. 

In  New- York,  Mr  Henry  D.  Wardell, 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Dodge. 


In  New- York,  on  Monday  last,  Mrs 
Grace  Webster,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  a  Senator  in  Congress  from 
this  city;  in  this  city,  Thomas  Williams, 
Esq.  aged  69;  Mrs  Lucy  Reed,  aged  60; 
Charles,  only  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Heath, 
aged  8;  Lucy  Ann,  only  child  of  Darius 
and  Lucy  Haggar,  18  months;  Mrs  Judith 
Hill,  aged  49;  Mrs  Jane  Williams,  aged 
62;  Mr  John  Bears,  aged  82;  Mr  Wil- 
liam Meldric,  aged  22;  Haul^t  Louisa, 
aged  )0  years,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
William  Tileston ;  Deborah,  wife  of  Mr 
Stephen  Page,  aged  64;  Mivs  Elizabeth 
B.  Thomas,  aged  1 6,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Spencer  T.;  Mr  Joseph  Fox, 
of  the  firm  of  Fox  &  Bixby,  aged  29;  Mr 
Philip  Philips,  aged  34;  Mrs  Ann,  wife 
of  Mr  Samuel  Hitchborn,  aged  64;  Mrs 
Mary  Kelley;  Mrs  Jane,  wife  of  Mr 
Thomas  Manning,  aged  82. 
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TH£  HOUR  I  I.OVE. 

Know  ye  the  hour  I  love  ?  't  is  not  when  dawn, 
Throws  from  her  vestaJ  brow  the  veil  of  night — 

To  usher  in  the  rosy  blushing  mom, 
Throned  in  her  car  of  oriental  light ! 

T  is  not  the  splendor  of  meridian  day. 

When  flowers  are  bright,  and  music  fills  the  grove, 

When  all  that  ^lows  beneath  the  genial  ray, 
Is  animate  with  song,  and  joy,  and  love; 

T  is  not  when  vesper  breathes  her  eveninj^  hymn. 
And  listening  spheres  in  holy  concert  jom ! 

When  nature's  blush  through  twilight's  veil  is  dim, 
Though  net  less  lovely,  in  her  son  recline. 

But 't  is  that  hour,-— oh,  't  is  that  mystic  hoar ! — 

The  lastj  that  circles  round  the  brow  of  night, 
Imaffination  then  with  wakened  power. 

Through  fields  of  bloom— o'er  seas  of  fluid  light — 
With  wing  excursive  soars  through  boundless  space 

The  glorious  pageantry  of  heaven  to  trace ! 
Mounts  where  cold  reason  never  rais'd  her  eye — 

And  trends  the  threshold  of  eternity !  . 

Though  hers,  the  glory  of  celestial  birth. 

She  loves  to  hover  round  the  forms  of  earth — 
Haunt's  the  gay  bower  where  youth  and  beauty  rove, 

And  twines  the  first  bright  wreath  for  blushing  love. 
Bends  o'er  the  couch  where  innocence  reposes. 

Lights  his  young  dream,  and  strews  his  path  with  roses ! 
Waves  her  creative  wand,  and  o'er  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion,  spring  the  flowers  of  taste. 

Where  trophy'd  glory  'neath  the  marble  sleeps, 

And  patriot  gratitude  recumbent  weeps, 
Imagination  hovers  o'er  his  urn. 

And  bids  again  the  votive  incense  bum — 
From  earth's  cold  shrine  she  bears  the  hero's  name, 

To  live  forever  on  the  page  of  fame ! 

Where  Learning's  temple  braves  the  blasts  of  time. 
Whose  apex  proudly  points  to  truths  sublime. 
From  which  bold  science  with  exploring  eye. 
Looks  forth  to  scan  the  pages  of  the  sky ! 
When  reason  pauses,— dubious  of  her  way — 
Imagination—- like  the  flood  of  day ! 
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Bursts,  with  electric  flash  upon  the  soul — 

And  pours  her  splendors  o'er  ih*  expansive  scroll ! 

But  hke  the  ignis  fataosy  in  youth — 

She  swerves  too  often  from  the  paths  of  truth ; 

Yet  oh !  whate'er  thou  art-HStill  smile  on  me ! 

For  I  have  loved  thee  from  mine  infancy — 

Thou,  who  hast  beam'd  o'er  many  a  shadowy  hour, 

And  strewn  my  thorny  path  with  man^  a  flower, 

Thou  who  didst  amile  when  frite  and  fortune  frownM — 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shalt  in  my  heart  be  throned ! 

Recess'd  from  all  the  world — ^I'd  heave  no  sigh — 

If  thou  to  bless  the  *hour  I  love'  wert  nigh !  auousta^ 

t     .  STAirZAB  FOR  MUSIC. 

Hark !  't  was  the  trumpet's  blast ! 
Thousands  to  battle  are  hurrying  past. 

With  banners  flashing, 

And  sabres  clashing, 
Mercy  and  fear  to  the  winds  are  cast. 

Hush !  't  is  the  organ's  peal ! 
Thousands  have  come  in  the  dust  to  kneel. 

Its  deep  notes  swelling 

To  heaven,  are  telling 
That  man  'mid  his  erring  and  crime  can  feel. 

List !  't  is  the  lover's  strain ! 
Gently  sighing  o'er  hill  and  plain. 

Its  soft  notes  stealing, 

Sweetly  revealing 
How  parted  hearts  bleed  till  they  meet  again.  w.  e.  c. 

STANZAS. 

Is  there  no  bright  and  blooming  isle — 

Embosom'd  m  the  sea, 
Far  from  false  friendship's  treacherous  smile, 

And  love's  inconstancy  ? 
Is  there  no  land  where  friends  may  meet, 

Without  the  guise  of  art? 
And  interchange  conmiunion  sweet, 

The  incense  of  the  heart  ? 
Oh !  if  there  if  I  fain  would  go 

And  build  mv  cabin  there, 
To  be  exempt  from  human  wo. 

And  every  earth-born  care.  ophelia. 

It  was  not  all  a  dream.     {Byron, 

I  tPokCf  and  she  was  there — a  moment  there, 

Distinctly  visible  by  that  soft  light    " 

Which,  beaming  from  herself,  suffused  her  quite. 
Ne'er  yet  had  1  beheld  her  half  so  fair : — 
No  mournful  trace,  no  shade  of  earthly  care', 

Darken'd  her  countenance,  so  lovely  bright: 

Her  vestment  fell  in  folds,  and  it  was  white 
As  purest  cloud,  floating  in  summer  air ! 
Too  soon  that  vision  faded  fit>m  my  view ; 

Yet  did  the  vision  smile,  e'en  as  it  faded : 
'But  still  I  ffazed  through  night's  invidious  hue, 

For  the  loved  face,  and  angel  form  it  shaded : 
I  only  saw  the  moonbeams  glimmer  through 

The  quivering  vine,  which  my  dim  lattice  braided!  [Lon.  Pa, 
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'  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matroa  taete, 
'  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waBte,'— Poww. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save. 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  obUvion's  wave. 
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DISCRIMINATION. 


Many  years  since,  a  young  sports- 
man in  an  ordiniary  hunting-dress, 
with  a  single  dog  by  his  side, 
was  stopped  in  his  stroll  through 
an  obscure  glen  by  a  very  sin- 
gular object.  The  sides  of  this 
glen  were  so  steep  and  lofty,  that 
they  hardly  admitted  light  enough 
to  discover  the  course  of  a  stream, 
more  noisy  than  deep,  which  ran 
among  broken  rocks  under  nat- 
ural arches.  A  narrow  unfre- 
quented road  led  into  the  depths 
of  the  valley,  where  a  grey  horse 
was  quietly  grazing,  and  at  a  little 
distance  a  man  in  black  sat  on 
one  ef  the  stones  in  the  middle  of 
the  brook  in  a  composed  and  medi- 
tative attitude.  A  position  so 
extraordinary  attracted  the  sport- 
man's  attention,  and  he  inquired, 
in  a  courteous  accent,  if  the  place 
afforded  good  sport  for  an  angler. 
The  solitary  student  raised  his 
hat,  and  replied,  in  a  peculiar  tone 
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of  gravity,  *Sir,  I  am  discrimi- 
nating.' His  observer  hazarded 
a  remark  on  the  inconvenience  of 
his  seat,  for  the  water  was  now 
flowing  rather  above  the  stones, 
but  the  man  in  black  answered, 
*You  are  mistaken,  sir! — any 
place  is  fit  for  discrimination.  If 
you  were  a  lawyer,  sir,  you  would 
know,  that  on  all  occasions  it  is 
fitting  and  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate.— If  you  are  a  trustee,  and 
the  estate  is  charged  with  debts — 
let  the  creditors  wait: — if  you 
have  an  executorship  and  the  lega- 
tees are  clamorous,  keep  the  funds 
while  you  discriminate — for  a  few 
years.  Now  the  business  in  ques- 
tion is  an  assignment.  Certain 
heritors  in  this  country  have  as- 
signed, granted,  deponed,  and 
made  over  sundry  lands,  teinds, 
tenements,  and  annual  rents,  to  a 
certain  person  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  aforesaids:  and  now,  sir, 
9 
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old  Mahoun  is  in  it  if  this  person 
cannot  keep  this  estate  himself  all 
his  life,  provided  he  takes  a  man 
of  business  into  keeping  too,  and 
discriminates  properly.*  *Pardon 
me,'  said  the  joung  sportsman, 
laughing:  ^  if  I  think  the  most 
interesting  point  just  now  is  how 
to  discriminate  .between  awei  coat 
and  a  dry  one — and  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  knowing  the  person  you 
call  old  Mahoun.'  4f  that  "bag 
you  carry  was  a  bag  of  briefs/ 
replied  the  gentleman  in  the 
brook,  4  think  myself  you  should 
be  very  well  acquainted  with  him. 
In  South  Britain,  sir,  his  usual 
cognomen  is  Nicholas  or  Harry 
senior,  and,  as  old  Bishop  Latimer 
truly  said,  he  is  the  best  lawyer  of 
us  all,  for  he  never  misses  his 
business.' 

Though  the  young  stranger 
could  not  determine  whether  his 
new  acquaintance  was  influenced 
by  wine  or  insanity,  there  was 
something  so  ridiculously  contrast- 
ed in  the  gravity  of  his  discourse, 
and  the  seat  he  had  chosen,  that 
he  thought  the  sport  of  shooting 
well  exchanged  for  this  scene. 
Perceiving  his  attentive  air,  the 
black  gentleman  resumed  his 
oration:  ^  In  the  church  of  St. 
Benignas,  at  Dijon,  there  is  the 
statue  of  a  queen  with  one  foot 
resembling  a  goose's;  and  one  of 
my  merry  clients,  sir,  wrote  under 
it — Hhis  is  the  law' — but  as  three 
such  statues  may  be  found  in 
Fran6e,  the  jest  might  be  extend- 
ed to  other  professions.'  'Sir,' 
answered  the  youth,  bowing, 
*when  a  client  jests,  bis  lawyer 
must  bo  an  honorable  one.' — 
*Very  true,  young  gentleman,  a 
merry  client  is  a  rarity:  but  heirs 
and  executors  never  joke  so  well 
with  lawyers  as  with  physicians, 
because  our  mistakes  are  above 
ground,  and  a  physician's  are 
under  it — Sir,  you  look  as  if  you 
thought  mine  were  likely  to  be 


(mder  water;  but  before  he  couM 
articulate  the  word,  he  fell  from 
his  seat  into  the  brook  and  remain- 
ed motionless! 

The  stranger  stood  aghast  at  this 
tragical  conclusion  of  the  farce, 
and  made  fruitleas  attempts  to 
raise  the  body,  which  cramp  or 
spasms  had  distorted.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  drawing  it 
out  of  the  stream  whose  chillness 
had  probably  occasioned  the  dis- 
aster; and  perceiving  the  grey 
horse  saddled  and  bridled  as  if  it 
had  belonged  to  this  unfortunate 
man,  he  mounted  him,  and  leaving 
his  dog  to  guard  the  body,  rode  to 

the  town  of   K ,  about  two 

miles  distant,  to  seek  assistance. 
It  was  still  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  the  master  of 
an  obscure  inn,  with  two  or  three 
laborers,  rose  to  accompany  htm 
back.  Much  time  was  lost  by 
their  hesitation,  and  when  thej 
reached  the  glen  the  stranger's 
body  was  gane^  and  the  dog  lay 
dead  beside  the  brook.  Grief  and 
astonishment  were  the  young 
man's  only  feelings,  but  his  com- 
panions viewed  and  questioned 
him  with  evident  suspicion.  One 
of  them  discovered  a  pocket-book 
floating  in  the  brook  and  not  yet 
entirely  moistened.  Its  contents 
had  probably  been  rifled,  as  it  now 
contained  only  the  rough  draft  of 
an  assignment,  in  which  blaeks 
were  left  for  dates  and  the  names 
of  persons  and  places.  There  was 
much  agitation  in  the  youth's  fea- 
tures when  he  saw  this  document, 
and  his  seeming  anxiety  to  keep  it 
in  his  own  possession  increased  the 
wary  Scotch  inn  keeper's  suspi- 
cions. He  conveyed  him  instantly 
to  a  magistrate,  whose  questions 
were  answered  with  most  obvioiis 
confusion  and  incoherence.  His 
name,  he  said,was  Evan  MH^uerie^ 
and  his  place  of  abode  a  small  farm 
on  the  neighboring  coast,  wbich 
he  had  tenanted  a  few  vrseks.    Ho 
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•oaid  not,  or  would  not,  (pye  anj 
referoDces  for  his  character:  and 
the  steirard  of  the  gentleman 
whose  land  he  held,  only  knew  that 
he  came  from  England,  and  had 
paid  a  half-year's  rent  in  adrance. 
if  he  was  acqaainted  with  more, 
he  did  not  venture  to  communicate 
it,  and  a  most  sospicious  obscurity 
rathered  around  Eran.  The  am- 
biguity and  reserve  of  his  state- 
ments respecting  his  family  and 
former  life,  his  sullenness  and  ill- 
eoneealed    anxiety,  justified    the 

Bejudice  which  rose  against  him. 
e  imputed  t  he  stains  on  his  ap- 
parel to  the  8port  he  had  pursued 
on  that  fatal  morning,  but  bills  of 
lai^e  amount  on  the  bank  of  Scot- 
land were  found  upon  him,  and  the 
lost  stranger's  pocket-hook  had  in 
its  inner  recess  a  pencilled  list  of 
bills,  whose  dates  and  value  ap- 
pealed to  have  been  hastily  effac- 
edy  and  a  silver  penknife  which 
tallied  with  the  dog's  mortal 
wound,  was  found  in  the  glen  with 
the  initials  E.  M. — Evan  profess- 
ed that  his  house  had  been  robbed 
a  few  nights  before  by  two  of  the 
privileged  mendicants  still  fre- 
quent in  Scotland,  and  begged  the 
magistrate  to  observe  tnat  the 
collar  of  his  dog  had  been  stolen 
since  he  left  it  near  the  brook. 
But  this  ezcose  would  have  avail- 
ed little,  had  not  the  most  rigor- 
ous search  been  insufficient  to 
recover  'the  body;  and  the  stran- 
ger's^ death  being  thus  rendered 
uncertain,  the  suspected  prisoner 
was  released  after  a  long  delay, 
but  not  without  whispered  hints 
of  bribery,  which  pursued  him  to 
the  obscure  dwelling  where  be 
lived  with  only  one  servant  in  ab- 
horred solitude.    «      •     •     » 

I  returned,  about  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  from  a 
loitf  absence  in  the  West  Indies, 
aad  found  myself  charged  with 
aame  professional  duties  which 
requited  my  presence  in  Scotland. 


One  of  these  duties  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  some  mysterious 
rumors  respecting  a  wreck  said 
to  have  happened  on  the  western 
coast;  and  my  visit  to  a  gentle- 
man in  that  neighborhood  ena- 
bled me  to  make  inquiries.  He 
informed  me,  that  Evan  M'Qnerie 
had  purchased  from  him  the  li^nd 
he  formerly  tenanted,  and  was 
considered  wealthy,  though  his 
mode  of  life  was  sordid  and  labo- 
rious. Part  of  his  wealth  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  myste- 
rious affair  of  the  glen,  and  part 
to  the  wreck  of  a  small  trading 
vessel  on  the  coa^t  which  hia 
estate  bordered.  Advertisements 
had  offered  large  rewards  for  a 
certain  trunk  susposed  to  contain 
the  jewels  and  purse  of  a  young 
English  heiress,  who  had  sailed  in 
that  unfortunate  vessel  to  join  the 
unknown  adventurer  she  had 
married  clandestinely.  The  crew 
and  passengers  had  perished ;  but 
Evan  M'Querie,who  was  supposed 
to  visit  the  coast  nightly  at  that 
period  in  expectation  of  contra- 
band consignments,  had  probably 
found  the  chest  among  less  valua- 
ble articles  which  the  waves  had 
thrown  on  shore.  Very  soon 
after,  he  became  proprietor  in- 
stead of  farmer;  and  strange  ru- 
mors were  whispered  of  the  cau- 
tious and  deep  solitude  he  seemed 
to  seek.  The  event  of  the  wreck 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  conversation,  and  no  in- 
quiries had  been  pursued:  there- 
fore the  elder  neighbors  surmised 
that  the  Laird  M'Querie  had  be- 
gun to  relax  in  his  precautions,  as 
Jiis  female  servant  had  been  seen  at 
kirk  and  market  in  remnants  of 
yellow  lace  and  silk  gloves,  which 
were  deemed  a  part  of  the  spoils 
found  in  the  lost  bridal  chest.  My 
curiosity  was  excited  by  these 
details,  and  my  friendly  host  sup- 
plied me  with  a  pretext  to  visit 
the    suspected  man  in  his   own 
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coachman  and  guard  alighted.  On 
their  being  about  to  resume  their 
places,  an  exclamation  was  made 
l^y  some  person  present,  which  the 
horses  took  for  the  well-known, 
and  to  tbetai  familiar  signal  of 
*alPs  right,'  on  which  they  went 
off  at  full  speed,  with  three  inside 
(a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,)  and 
one  outside  passengers.  In  vain 
did  the  coachman  and  guard  en- 
deavor to  overtake  them,  the 
more  they  ran  the  quicker  did  the 
horses  go,  and  all  this  time  the  in- 
side passengers  were  unconscious 
of  what  had  occurred;  but  the  in- 
dividual outside  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape.  They  drove  on 
rapidly  for  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
during  which  several  persons  on  the 
road  had  'hair-breadth  'scapes,' 
until  a  gentleman  observed  the 
absence  of  the  coachman  and 
guard,  and  fearing  some  accident 
had  occured,  and  that  further 
was  inevitable,  he  despatched  hit 
servant  on  horseback  to  cive  his 
assistance;  this  the  man  did  with 
promptness,  but  he  could  not  re- 
strain the  spirited  animals  until 
they  cam^  to  New  Glanmire 
Bridge,  where  imminent  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  there 
he  succeeded  in  directing  their 
heads  in  such  a  manner  by  his 
action  and  speaking,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  contact  with  the  iron 
railing,  which  would  have  been  cer- 
tain destruction  to  all!  They  still 
bounded  on,  and  notwithstanding 
the  windings  on  the  road,  they 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  city, 
where  for  the  first  time  the  inside 
passengers  became  acquainted 
with  their  danger,  on  which,  we 
are  informed,  the  ladies  screamed 
aloud  for  assistance,  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  in  distress, 
which  excited  such  a  lively  feeling 
among  the  crowd,  that  just  as  the 
horses  had  arrived  in  Patrick- 
street^  and  were  making  for  the 
office,  a  man  rushed  forward  and 


seized  the  reins  of  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  bis  example  being 
quickly  followed  by  others,  the 
horses  were  stopped,  without  an/ 
other  injury  having  been  done  thaa 
the  fright  occasioned  to  the  pas- 
sengers! The  servant  who  came 
in  at  the  same  moment  from  the 
many  escapes  witnessed  by  him 
on  the  road,  and  the  fatigue  he 
underwent  in  his  efforts,  fainted; 
and  the  coachman  and  guard  drove 
in  about  a  half  an  hour  after,  in 
a  state  bordering  on  phjreMqr— 
which  was  only  relieved,  when 
they  beard  of  the  piovidential 
results.  We  hope  this  will  be  a 
caution  to  all  coachmen  and 
guards  and  hostlera  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  be  mora  careful 
in  future  of  the  great  responsibili- 
ty that  devolves  on  them— as  it  it 
certainly  one  of  the  most  miracu- 
lous circumstances  we  have  had  to 
record  for  many  years! — Lon,  pa. 

As  the  vine  which  has  long 
twined  its  foliage  around  the  oak, 
and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine, 
will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifled 
by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  around  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and 
bind  up  its  scattered  boughs;  so  it 
is  bountifully  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, that  woman,  who  it  the 
mere  dependant  and  ornament  to 
man  in  his  happier  hours,  should 
be  his  stay  and  solace,  when  smit- 
ten with  sudden  calamity,  winding 
herself  into  the  rugged  recesses 
of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting 
the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up 
the  broken  heart. 


ISotoer  of  rA«tr. 


POETRY. 

PoBTRT  hu  been  the  subject  of  aaimad- 
versioD  from  the  etftieei  dawn  of  ]iier»- 
ture;  from  the  Cedmeea  to  the  proMst 
age.  Critics  and  hjpercritict  of  all  daa- 
sea  have  exhausted  their  powers  in  ex* 
posing  iu  defects,  and  expatiating  upon 
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Ite  baMtjeii  thtj  lunw  labortd  to  dMw 
t»Aal  is  enabtal  to  taUiraity,  elegaiwc, 
and  liaiplicity;  b«l  wbctlier  tlie  vpirit  of 
Boetrj  can  be  cbonietlly  analywd  ii  a 
doabtfol  queatioB. 

To  ua,  it  would  feam  aa  diffictdt  aa  to 
aeparate  tbe  tinta  of  tho  rainbow,  or 
pourtraj  the  buea  and  changaa  of  tlia 
undulatiDg  clouds. 

There  are  many  beautiful  forma  aeen 
throofb  the  dhn  obaeority  of  twttight, 
that  cannot  t>ear  the  teit  of  aanahinck 
Byron  *a  greateat  baaoty,  conaiata  in  that 
nytftic  avftociation  of  apiendid  figurea 
and  aoblime  eonceptiona  that  may  be 
aeen  and  felt,  but  cannot  be  defined — 
this  is  the  sonl  of  Poetry. 

lionginus,  although  an  excellent  general 
critic,  appears  to  have  erred  in  his  definip 
tion  of  the  *Jiae  aprtn^t  »**  that  be  deema 
oasentiol  to  poetry,  and  alao  in  describing 
its  component  parts;  which  shows  us  that 
tho  greatest  philosophers  are  not  alwaya 
tho  best  judgea  where  the  fsncy  is  con* 
earned.  The  same  imagea  and  figurea 
that  would  be  ridiculoua  in  prose,  may 
be  beautiful  and  interesting  in  poetry. 
Like  the  spirits  of  Ossian,  they  glide 
before  us  in  all  then*  *dreamy  loveliness!* 
and  often  derive  their  greatest  charm  from 
the  distance  in  which  they  are  viewed. 
There  are  also  many  aatravagancies,  or 
what  auy  be  more  politely  termed  Ucen- 
aes,  that  are  admiasable  in  poetry,  which 
would  be  insufferable  in  prose.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  we  yield  the  reinato  fancy 
and  are  willing  to  follow  the  poet  in  all 
bia  eccentric  flights,  and  imaginary  ex- 
cursions. But  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
ws  look  for  the  clear  demonstrations  of 
truth,  and  the  solid  argwnenta  of  reason. 
Tropes  and  figurea  are  secondary  consid- 
erations, though  they  are  often  as  orna- 
nentel  to  proae  as  poetry,  whan  employ- 
ed with  judgment  and  discretion. 

Frigidity  and  bombast,  are  the  Scilla 
and  Charybdis  that  infeat  the  sea  of  liter- 
ature^  These  should  be  carefolly  avoided 
by  the  poetic  adventurer.  To  degrade  t 


sublime  idea  by  exprtaaing  it  in  weak, 
puerile  laogmgo,  is  generally  more  in* 
sofferable  than  to  employ  hig^  epitheta  in 
describing  common  incidents.  The  first 
case  we  promptly  aacribe  to  a  bankruptcy 
of  brains,  but  there  is  more  hope  in  tho 
latter,  ikrors  that  proceed  froan  •  fanori- 
ant  fancy  may  bo  pnued  by  the  ox«r« 
ciseof  thejodgment  in  all  oar  delhieo* 
tiona,  whether  of  the  pes  or  the  ponciL 
JVaiure  akoiild  be  oor  moM,  aod  tbo 
more  closely  wo  adharo  to  bar  ndes  and 
principles  the  more  beasftchd  will  it  bo 
to  ourselves. 

THi:   HEMOBIAI.. 

This  annual  viaitant  has  at  length  flado 
its  appearance  among  the  literary  fash- 
ionables of  the  day  in  a  ailken  costumo 
of  perennial  green,  emblomatk  of  its 
worth.  In  external  beauty  and  apfaMol 
durability,  it  ia  supesior  to  any  ooo  w^ 
have  seen,  and  lor  Its  matter  in  general, 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquiaition  to 
the  library  of  the  belles  lettrea  sehtfar. 
Some  of  our  most  *gifted  spirits'  havo  of. 
fared  at  iu  shrine,  whose  favora  wUl 
ensure  its  success. 

We  were  sorry  to  perceive  both  m  ito 
prose  and  poetry,  aeveral  typographical 
errors  which  entirely  pervert  tho  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  It  iatrue,  to  revise 
critically,  the  worka  of  others,  is  a  diffi- 
cult  and  often  thankless  task,  bat  whero 
the  writer  haa  no  meana  of  reviewing  his 
own  work  he  mast  trust  to  tho  ju4gment 
of  the  editor.  In  a  poem  entitled '  Greece^* 
(see  page  382  9d  line,)  there  is  one  er- 
ror that  converts  two  lines  into  the  moat 
egregioua  nonsense. — It  reads  thai — 

Where  wreathing  joy  sbroads  hi  Ili9  dark 
array 

The  desolating  progress  of  decay. 

The  author  probably  would  have  sai4 
thus — 

Where  wreathing  joy  shrouds  in  dsrk 

array 
The  desolating  progress  of  decay.' 
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coachman  and  guard  alighted.  On 
their  being  about  to  resume  their 
places,  an  exclamation  was  made 
\^y  some  person  present,  which  the 
horses  took  for  the  well-known, 
and  to  thebi  familiar  signal  of 
•all's  right,'  on  which  thej  went 
off  at  full  speed,  with  three  inside 
(a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,)  and 
one  outside  passengers.  In  vain 
did  the  coachman  and  guard  en- 
deavor to  overtake  them,  the 
more  they  ran  the  quicker  did  the 
horses  go,  and  all  this  time  the  in- 
side passengers  were  unconscious 
of  what  had  occurred;  but  the  in- 
dividual outside  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape.  Thej  drove  on 
rapidly  for  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
during  which  several  persons  on  the 
road  had  'hair-breadth  'scapes/ 
until  a  gentleman  observed  the 
absence  of  the  coachman  and 
guard,  and  fearing  some  accident 
had  occured,  and  that  further 
was  inevitable,  he  despatched  hit 
servant  on  horseback  to  give  his 
assistance;  this  the  man  did  with 
promptness,  but  he  could  not  re- 
strain the  spirited  animals  until 
they  cam^  to  New  Glanmire 
Bridge,  where  imminent  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  there 
he  succeeded  in  directing  their 
heads  in  such  a  manner  by  his 
action  and  speaking,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  contact  with  the  iron 
railing,  which  would  have  been  cer- 
tain destruction  to  all!  They  still 
bounded  on,  and  notwithstanding 
the  windings  on  the  road,  they 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  city, 
where  for  the  first  time  the  inside 
passengers  became  acquainted 
with  their  danger,  on  which,  we 
are  informed,  the  ladies  screamed 
aloud  for  assistance,  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  in  distress, 
which  excited  such  a  lively  feeling 
among  the  crowd,  that  just  as  the 
horses  had  arrived  in  Patrick- 
street,  and  were  making  for  the 
office,  a  man  rushed  forward  and 


seized  the  reins  of  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  bis  example  being 
quickly  followed  by  others,  the 
horses  were  stopped,  without  any 
other  injury  having  been  done  than 
the  fright  occasioned  to  the  pas- 
sengers! The  servant  who  came 
in  at  the  same  moment  from  the 
many  escapes  witnessed  by  him 
on  the  road,  and  the  fatigue  he 
underwent  in  his  efforts,  fainted; 
and  the  coachman  and  guard  drove 
in  about  a  half  an  hour  after,  in 
a  state  bordering  on  phreaiy— ^ 
which  was  only  relieved,  when 
they  beard  of  the  piovide&tial 
results.  We  hope  this  will  be  ft 
caution  to  all  coachmen  and 
guards  and  hostlera  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  be  more  earefal 
in  future  of  the  great  responsibili- 
ty that  devolves  on  them— as  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  mimcu- 
lous  circumstances  we  have  had  to 
record  for  many  years!— Xion.jM. 

As  the  vine  which  has  lon^ 
twined  its  foliage  around  the  oak, 
and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine, 
will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rilled 
by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  around  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and 
bind  up  its  scattered  boughs;  so  it 
is  bountifully  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, that  woman,  who  is  the 
mere  dependant  and  ornament  to 
man  in  his  happier  hours,  shoald 
be  his  stay  and  solace,  when  smit- 
ten with  sudden  calamity,  winding 
herself  into  the  nigged  recesses 
of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting 
the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up 
the  broken  heart. 


ISotorr  of  ra»tr. 


POETRY. 

PoBTRT  hat  been  the  subject  of  animad- 
veraion  from  the  etfUeti  dawn  of  litera- 
ture; from  the  Cadmeaa  to  the  present 
age.  Critics  and  hjpercritict  of  ell  cUs- 
aee  have  ezhauated  their  powers  in  ex- 
posing  lu  defects,  and  expatiating  upon 
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ll»  baMiiok  Th«y  hm^n  labortd  to  dMw 
t»Aa«  is  eiMntal  to  taUimity,  elegaiwc, 
and  ■impUcHy;  b«l  wbtthcr  tlie  vpirit  of 
POetrj  can  b€  cbemieally  anal jscd  ia  a 
dottbtfot  qacatioa. 

To  oa,  it  would  feam  aa  diffictdt  aa  to 
aeparata  tbe  tiota  of  tho  rainbow*  or 
poortraj  the  bu«s  and  changea  of  the 
undulating  doudi. 

There  are  many  beaatiful  forma  seen 
throogh  the  dhn  obecority  of  twilight, 
that  cannot  bear  the  teat  of  Bunahine^ 
Byron  *a  greateat  beaoty,  cooaiata  in  that 
mytftic  aMOciation  of  aplendid  figurea 
and  aoblime  conceptiona  that  may  be 
seen  and  felt,  but  cannot  be  defined — 
this  is  the  soul  of  Poetry. 

lionginus,  although  an  excellent  general 
critic,  appears  to  have  erred  in  his  defini- 
tion of  tbe  'five  aprtn^f  »'*  that  he  deems 
oasentiol  to  poetry,  and  alao  in  deicribing 
Ha  component  parts;  which  shows  us  that 
the  greatest  philosophers  are  not  always 
the  best  judges  where  the  fancy  is  con* 
cerned.  The  lame  imagea  and  figurea 
that  would  be  ridiculous  in  prose,  may 
be  beautiful  and  interesting  in  poetry. 
Uhe  the  spirits  of  Ossian,  they  glide 
before  us  in  all  their  'dreamy  loveliness!' 
and  often  derive  their  greatest  charm  from 
the  diatanca  in  which  they  are  viewed. 
There  are  also  many  extravagancies,  or 
what  auy  be  more  politely  termed  licen- 
ses, that  are  admissable  in  poetry,  which 
would  be  inaufierable  in  prose.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  we  yield  the  reinito  fancy 
and  are  willing  to  follow  the  poet  in  all 
bis  eccentric  flights,  and  imaginary  ex- 
cursions. But  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
we  look  for  the  dear  demonstrations  of 
troth,  and  the  solid  argomenta  of  reason. 
Tropes  and  figurea  are  secondary  consid- 
erations, though  they  are  often  as  orna- 
mental to  prose  as  poetry,  when  employ- 
ed with  judgment  and  discretion. 

Frigidity  and  bombast,  are  the  Scilla 
and  Charybdis  that  infest  the  sea  of  liter- 
ature. These  should  be  carefully  avoided 
by  tlie  poetic  adventurer.  To  degrade  a 


sublime  idea  by  expretslDg  it  lo  weak, 
pueriie  laogoage.  Is  generally  iMre  k- 
sufferable  than  to  employ  hig^  epitheta  in 
describing  common  incidents.  The  first 
case  we  promptly  ascribe  to  a  bankruptcy 
of  brains,  but  there  is  more  iiope  in  tho 
latter.  Ecrort  that  proceed  from  •  Imori- 
ant  fancy  may  be  pnued  by  tim  oxer« 
ciae  of  the  judgment  in  all  oar  ddhBea- 
tions,  whether  of  the  pes  or  the  ponciL 
JVature  ahouid  be  oor  modd*  and  tho 
more  dosely  wo  adhere  to  her  ndes  and 
prindples  the  more  beaeftcfarl  will  it  bo 
to  oursdves. 


TH£   HEMOBIAI.. 

This  aanoal  viaitant  haa  at  length  flado 
iu  appearance  among  the  literary  fash- 
ionables of  the  day  in  a  silken  costnmo 
of  perennial  green,  emblomatk  ofile 
worth.  In  external  beauty  and  appMonI 
durability,  it  is  aupesior  to  any  ooo  w^ 
have  seen,  and  for  its  matter  in  general 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquiaition  to 
the  UbFsry  of  the  bdlea  lettrea  sehtfar. 
Some  of  our  most  'glAed  spirits'  havo  of. 
fared  at  iU  shrine,  whose  favors  wOl 
ensure  its  success. 

We  were  sorry  to  perceive  both  b  its 
prose  and  poetry,  aeveral  typographical 
errors  which  entirdy  pervert  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  It  ia  true,  to  revise 
criticdly,  the  works  of  others,  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  often  thanklesa  task,  biit  where 
the  writer  has  no  means  of  reviewing  his 
own  work  he  must  trust  to  the  ju4gment 
of  the  editor.  In  a  poem  entitled '  Qtttce^* 
(see  p«ge  882  &1  line,)  there  is  one  er- 
ror that  converts  two  lin^  into  the  moat 
egregioua  nonsense.— It  reads  thai — 

Where  wreathing  joy  shrouda  \m  ita  dark 

array 
The  desolating  progress  of  decay. 

The  author  probably  would  have  iai4 
thus— 

'Where  wreathing  joy  shrouda  in  dark 

array 
The  desolating  progress  of  decay.' 
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age  what  it  may.  There  are  very 
fe\T  females,  of  any  class,  who 
have  not  had  (at  some  period 
of  their  lives)  an  opportunity  of 
changing  their  condition,  as  it  is 
termed.  If,  therefore,  their  matri- 
monial offers  have  not  been  such  as 
to  promise  them  happiness  by  the 
change,  who  shall  reprobate  them 
for  preferring  'single  blessedness' 
to  aovble  vmery'l  I  should  rather 
lead  every  ape,  (described  by  M. 
Buffon^  in  all  their  horrid  variety, 
througn  purgatory,  'after  I  had 
shufBed  off  this  mortal  coil,'  than 
be  obliged  to  lead,  coax,  or  drive 
one  of  their  human  representatives 
on  earth,  who  might  perhaps  pos- 
sess all  their  vices,  without  any  of 
their  cunning. 

It  is  the  fashion,  in  these  days, 
to  advocate  old  bachelors,  those 
platonic  curiosities,  who  profess  to 
set  their  'face  and  front'  against 
matrimony;  who,  'perched  in  gar- 
ret high,'  whiff  off  life's  cares  with 
a  seroot,  write  philippics  on  the 
fair,  and  darn  their  own  stockings. 
Out  upon  ye  all! — I  '11  hold  no 
converse  with  ye.  Te  are  a  8#t  of 
amphibious  animals,  that  can  exist 
in  any  element,  but  are  ai  home 
in  neither.  With  all  your  mend- 
ings, it  is  a  pity  you  do  not  mend 
your  manners,  and  go  forth  among 
the  venerabll  spinsters  and  bloom- 
ing maidens  of  the  land,  and  select 
your  like,  if  you  can,  and  be  some- 
body in  the  world.  Tou  may  flour- 
ish awhile  in  your  pride,  and  boast 
your  independence  of  woman,  but 
remember  the  time  may  come, 
when  you  may  not  be  able  to  mend 
your  own  night  caps  and  stock- 
ingsj — when  you  may  be  visited  by 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  what  is  more 
often  in  your  case,  a  fit  of  the 
Wties.  Who  then,  (if  you  are  wife* 
less)  is  to  place  a  pillow  for  your 
head,  a  bench  for  your  muffled  foot, 
or  make  your  caiiwp  teal  These 
things  ought  to  be  considered  by 
your  heedless  fraternity. — I  have 


long  noticed  the  censures  to  which 
old  women  in  general  are  exposed, 
particularly  the  un wedded,  and  I 
am  determined  henceforth,  on  all 
occasions,  to  vindicate  them,  come 
what  will.  X. 


OMMiuas  G-ATBB&naS. 


•We  are  bat  the  venders  of  otker  men^  goods.' 

The  Generous  Mathi* — A  beauti- 
ful woman  of  Bordeaux,  mourned 
for  her  husband,  who  had  embark- 
ed in  a  vessel  that  was  said  to  be 
shipwrecked.  Many  lovers,  at- 
tracted by  her  youth  and  beauty, 
waited  on  her,  to  make  her  the  of- 
fer of  their  hands,  so  soon  as  the 
news  was  confirmed  that  her  hus- 
band had  perished.  The  lady  ob- 
served a  great  deal  of  circumspec- 
tion in  her  conduct;  however  wish- 
ing to  give  an  answer  to  the  offers 
of  her  lovers,  she  invited  them  to 
an  entertainment  at  her  house  oa 
one  of  the  last  days  of  the  carni- 
val. They  were  at  play  whe^  an 
unknown  mask,  disguised  as  a  ge- 
nius, presented  himself  and  sat 
down  to  play  with  the  lady.  He 
lost ;  he  msisted  on  playing  more, 
and  he  lost  again; — ^fortune  went 
against  him  ten  or  twelve  times  in 
succession,  for  he  seemed  to  shake 
the  dice  so  that  they  might  turn 
up  against  him.  Others  of  the 
players  tried  their  fortune  with 
him,  but  they  did  not  find  their  ac^ 
count  in  it.  The  lady  sat  down 
again,  and  gained  an  immense  sum 
of  money  which  the  mask  seemed 
to  lose  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and 
apparent  pleasure,  that  astonish- 
ed the  spectators.  Some  said  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  that  he  gave 
way  with  prodigality  and  did  not 
play.  The  mask,  raising  his  voice, 
said — that  he  was  the — was  the-^ 
was  the  genius  of  riches;  that  he 
cared  not  for  them,  unless  he  could 
share  them  with  the  lady;  and  that 
he  professed  nothing  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  fulfil.    As  he  spoke, 
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he  pulled  out  several  purses,  some 
filled  with  i^old,  and  others  with 
diatnonds,  which  he  placed  before 
the  lady,  proposing  to  stake  them 
against  the  most  trifling  sum  she 
would  choose  to  hazard.  The  lady, 
embarrassed  by  this  declaration, 
refused  to  play.  They  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  this  adven- 
ture— when  an  old  lady  of  the 
company,  whispered  to  her  neigh- 
bor, that  the  mask  was  the  devil, 
— and  that  his  riches,  dress,  dis- 
course, and  abilities  at  play,  made 
it  evident  enough. 

The  generous  player  heard  it, 
and  profitted  by  it.  He  assumed 
the  voice  and  manners  of  a  magi- 
cian— he  spoke  of  several  things 
that  were  known  but  to  the  lady 
herself;  he  spoke  several  unknown 
languages,  performed  many  slight 
of  hand  tricks,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  came  to  demand 
one  of  the  company  that  had  been 
given  to  him; — ^protested  that  she 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  take  possession  of  her, 
never  more  to  quit  her.  Each  one 
regarded  the  lady,  who  was  quite 
at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  af- 
fair. The  women  trembled,  the 
men  smited— ^nd  the  genius  con- 
tinued to  amuse  himself.  How- 
ever, the  scene  continued  long 
enough  to  give  them  time  to  send 
for  persons,  who  began  to  interro- 
gate the  sptrii^  and  were  ready  to 
exorcise  him; — ^when  the  mask 
turned  the  whole  into  ridicule, 
with  so  much  spirit,  that  the  laugh 
was  entirely  on  his  side.  At  last 
he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  the 
scene  was  concluded  by  a  cry  of 
joy  from  the  lady  of  the  house.  It 
was  none  else  but  her  husband, 
^ho  having  gone  to  Spain,  from 
thence  to  reru, — ^where  he  became 
enriched,  had  returned  to  Bour- 
deaux,  loaded  with  an  immense 
treasure.  He  had  learned,  on  his 
arrival,  that  his  wife  intended  giv- 
ing an  entertainment  without  be- 

VOL.  I. 


ing  known.  He  had  assumed  for 
that  purpose  the  most  fantastical 
appearance  he  could  be  present 
with.  The  assembly  composed  of 
his  relations  and  friends,  congratu- 
lated his  happy  re^.urn,  and  left 
him  with  his  happy  and  loving  wife. 

The  n^At/e  Lad?/.— Late  English 
papers  furnish  an  account  of  some 
singular  and  rather  mysterious 
circumstances  respecting  the  mel- 
ancholy fate  of  a  young  lady, 
named  Sophia  Hyatt,  and  who  in 
consequence  of  extreme  deafness, 
was  accidentally  run  over  by  a  cart 
at  the  entrance  of  an  inn  yard  and 
killed.  She  had  been  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  a  lodger  in 
a  farm-house  belonging  to  Col. 
Wildman  at  Newstead  Abby.  No 
one  knew  whence  she  came,  nor 
who  were  her  connexions.  Her 
days  were  passed  in  rambling 
about  the  gardens  of  the  Abby  to 
which  she  had  free  access;  her 
dress  was  invariably  the  same, 
aqd  she  was  distinguished  by  the 
servant  as  the  'White  Lady.'  She 
had  ingratiated  herself  with  the 
Newfoundland  dog  that  came  from 
Greece  with  the  body  of  Lord 
Byron;  and  on  the  evening  before 
the  accident  that  closed  her  life, 
she  was  seen  to  cut  oK  a  lock  of 
the  dog's  hair  and  carefully  place 
it  in  her  handkerchief.  On  the 
same  evening,  too,  she  delivered 
to  Mrs.  Wildman  a  sealed  packet, 
with  a  request  that  it  might  not 
be  opened  till  the  next  morning. 
The  contents  of  the  packet  con- 
sisted of  various  poem«,  written 
during  her  walks,  and  all  of  them 
refering  to  the  bard  to  whom 
Newstead  once  belonged.  A  letter 
was  also  inclosed,  written  with 
much  elegance  and  feeling,  de- 
scribing her  friendless  situation, 
and  her  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
stating  the  necessity  she  was 
under  of  removing  a  short  time 
from  Newstead.  She  stated  that 
10 
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she  had  connexions  in  America, 
and  that  her  brother  died  there, 
leaving  a  widow  and  children. 
She  concluded  with  declaring  that 
her  only  happiness  consisted  in  the 
privilege  of  being  permitted  to 
trace  the  various  spots  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
Lord  Byron.  The  sequel  of  her 
story  is  told  above.  Col.  Wild- 
man  took  care  of  her  interment, 
and  buried  her  in  the  church-yard 
of  Hucknall,  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  vault  which  contains  the 
body  of  Lord  Byron. 

A  Ball-Room. — I  was  once  in  a 
ball-room — many,  many  years 
ago;  it  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing, with  gallantry  and  beauty: 
health  sat  on  every  cheek,  and 
every  eye  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
The  guests  were  all  young,  all  gay, 
all  happy;  and  sorrow  and  care 
seemed  to  have  flown  far  away.  I 
leaned  against  the  painted  wall, 
and  mused  upon  the  scene  before 
me  till  my  mind  was  lost  in  the 
dreams  of  imagination.  Then  I 
thought  I  saw  a  pale  and  ghastly 
figure,  wrapped  in  thin,  loose  dra- 
pery, leaning  against  a  distant 
pillar  of  the  hall,  half  hid  by  its 
reflected  shade,  and  alternately 
eyeing  wUh  piercing  scrutiny  the 
moving  ^oups,  and  making  mi- 
nutes on  a  scroll  he  held  in  his  left 
hand.  A  shudder  ran  througlvme, 
I  shrunk  back  and  gathered  my 
breath,  and  raised  my  finger  to 
point  out  this  mysterious  guest, 
just  as  my  arm  was  seized  by  a 
companion.  I  started — the  delu- 
sion vanished — I  mingled  amid 
the  giddy  maze  around  me,  but 
the  recollection  of  that  singular 
fancy  returned  and  burned  upon 
my  heart  a  hundred  times  that 
evening.  A  year  ago  these  juve- 
nile scenes  were  brought  again 
to  mind.  I  passed  by  the  old  hall. 
It  had  now  been  a  church  for  near 
a  half  century;  a  large  and  filled 


burial  |rround  was  walled  in  around 
it.  I  dismounted  and  wandered  an 
hour  among  the  graves — almost 
every  step  I  took  brought  me 
before  some  tomb-stone  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  one  or  another  who 
was  with  me  in  youth  at  that 
crowded  ball-room,  and  some  of 
these  stones  bore  the  marks  of 
dim  and  dusty  age.  Suddenly  the 
mysterious  guest  my  fancy  had  so 
strangely  pictured,  came  to  mind, 
and  a  voice  seemed  to  say  to 
me — 'That  was  death;  he  has 
been  faithful  to  his  record.'  Who 
ever  thought  of  death  in  a  ball- 
room? 

PeifecHon, — A  French  preacher 
was  once  descanting  from  tl^e 
pulpit  with  great  e^pquence  on  the 
beauties  of  creation;  *  what  ever,' 
said  he,  'comes  from  the  hands  of 
nature,  is  complete.  She  forms 
every  thing  perfect.'  One  of  his 
congregation  very  much  deform- 
ed, and  having  a  very  large  hump, 
went  up  to  him  at  the  close  of  his 
discourse,  and  asked,  'What  think 
ye  of  me.  Holy  Father,  am  I  per- 
fidV  To  which  the  preacher 
replied  very  cooly,  'yes,  for  a 
hump-backed  man,  quite  perfect.^ 

Dandies  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  L 
The  dress  of  the  fashionable 
young  men  of  this  time  approach- 
ed to  that  of  wonuBU.  They  wore 
tunics  with  deep  sleeves,  and 
mantles  with  long  trains.  The 
peaks  of  their  shoes  (pigaciae) 
were  stufled  with  tow,  of  enor- 
mous length,  and  twisted  to  imi- 
tate the  horn  of  a  ram  or  the  coil 
of  a  serpent," — an  improvement 
lately  introduced  by  Faulk,  Earl 
of  Aniou,  to  conceal  the  deformi- 
ty of  his  feet.  Their  hair  was 
divided  in  front,  and  combined  on 
the  shoulders,  whence  it  fell  in 
ringlets  down  the  back,  and  was 
often  lengthened  most  preposter- 
ously  by  the  addition  of  false 
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carls.  This  mode  of  dressing  was 
opposed  bj  the  most  rigid  amoDg 
the  clergy;  particularly  the  man- 
ner of  wearing  the  hair,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  prohibited 
by  St.  Paul;  4f  a  man  nourish  his 
hair  it  is  a  shame  for  him.'  1  Cor. 
zi.  14. — Lmgard^s  SRst.  ofEng, 

Queer  Toion. — A  letter  from 
the  'Upper  Country/  says  the 
Baltimore  Patriot,  states,  that 
Martinsville  contains  a  court 
house,  an  office,  a  few  other 
houses,  and  some  individual  inhabi- 
tants, ^but  there  is  not  a  single 
woman  upon  the  premises!'  The 
writer  says,  *you  may  depend  I 
will  not  stay  here  long,  for  I  have 
DO  fellowship  for  my  species,  where 
there  are  no  women.'  We  know 
a  gentleman  who  passed  a  week  in 
the  above  town;  he  says  that 
duYing  the  whole  time  he  never  saw 
a  female  of  any  description,  ex- 
cept on  a  court  day,  when  a  few 
were  seen  coming  in  from  the 
country.  On  his  return  from  this 
tour,  he  was  particularly  careful 
to  shun  this  nest  of  male  factors. 

Manner. — There  are  some  who 
refuse  a  favor  so  graciously,  as 
to  please  us  even  by  the  refusal; 
and  there  are  others  who  confer 
an  obligation  so  clumsily,  that  they 
please  us  less  by  the  measure, 
than  they  disgust'  us  by  the  manner 
of  a  kindness,  as  puzzling  to  our 
feelings,  as  the  politeness  of  one, 
who  if  we  had  dropped  our  hand- 
kerchief, should  present  it  to  us 
with  a  pair  of  tongs ! 

Learning. — A  young  gentleman 
whose  capacity  for  learning  is 
not  proverbial,  having  seen  a 
young  lady,  and  wishing  to  intro- 
duce himself  to  her,  wrote  a  flam- 
ing letter,  filling  it  with  the  most 
extravagant  professions  of  love. 
Upon  showing  it  to  a  friend,  *  there 
my  boy/  said  he,  *  what  do  you 


think  of  that?'  His  friend  on 
looking  over  it  observed,  *  there 
are  not  three  words  in  it  spelt 
right.'  The  other  exclaimed,  how 
do  you  think  a  man  can  spell  with 
such  a  horrid  pen.' 

We  perceive  that  a  society  has 
been  formed  in  Maine  'for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  manners 
of  the  gentlemen.'  How  differ- 
ent are  our  associations  in  New 
York.  We  are  about  establishing 
a  society  of  gentlemen  here  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  mar- 
ale  of  the  ladies.  The  founders  are 
actuated  by  the  most  rigid  spirit  of 
reform;  in  habits,  anchorke8\  in 
morals,  Josephs.  An  edict  is  to  issue 
every  month  from  the  society,  and 
the  ladies  are  to  be  forbidden  from 
promenading  in  Broadway;  from 
wearing  feathers;  from  looking 
upright  or  askance^  or  from  exer- 
cising any  influence  with  their 
dear  fatal  eyes.  The  principal 
oflicer  will  be  Mordecai,  an  editor; 
an  ^Israelite  without  guile.'  The 
next  in  command  will  be  Col. 
S****,  a  Gentile,  but  a  romantic 
youth,  of  strict  behavior  and 
heavenly  disposition. — Then  will 
stand  forth  Charles,  the  pink  of 
fashions,the  apostle  of  severe  mor- 
als, and  the  Beau  Nasl%of  'good 
society.'  And  the  most  practical 
oflicer  in  the  institution  will  be  Mr. 
********,  a  learned  scribe  who  in- 
dites in  the  Statesman;  one  of 
those  organs  of  supernatural 
wisdom,  with  which  this  city 
abounds.  Indeed  the  ladies  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  reform,  as  the 
above  mentioned  worthies  will 
exert  all  their  powers  in  this 
channel. — JV.  Y.  paper. 

A  society  of  levies  has  been 
formed  in  Maine  'for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  manners  of  the 
gentlemen.  Well  done  ladies !  you 
have  a  hard  task  on  hand,  and  we 
must  request  an  equal  attention 
to  morals  as  well  as  manners.     If 
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your  expcrimeDt  succeeds,  we 
mdrise  the  est^Miriiment  of  bran- 
eke$  in  our4ifi6i«At  cities,  especi- 
allj  &t  -Wasfaiiifton;  much  nin- 
prevem^iit  i»  wanted  there,  but 
jou  will  have  a  barren  soil  to 
commence  operations  with.  We 
should  like  to  hear  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  association. — JV.  F.  En, 

A  French  paper  relates  that 
some  sailors  have  been  taken  from 
a  desert  island  on  the  South  Amer- 
ican coast,  where  thej  had  lived 
three  years.  The  place  is  not 
mentioned,  nor  the  vessel  in  which 
they  suffered  shipwreck.  They 
lived  on  game  and  fish,  and  built 
a  tower  about  eighty  feet  in  height 
to  look  out  for  passing  ships. — 
They  were  relieved  by  a  Sweed 
ish  vessel,  towards  the  close  of 
last'  year.  Before  leaving  the  isl- 
and, they  took  care  to  repair  their 
tower,  and  to  supply  it  with  some 
provisions,  obtained  from  their  de- 
liverers, for  the  benefit  of  any  un- 
fortunate sailors  who  may  suffer  a 
similar  misfortune. 

Man,  says  an  elegant  writer, 
can  enjoy  nothing  to  effect  alone. 
Some  one  must  lean  upon  his  arm; 
listen  to  his  observations;  point 
out  secre#beauties;  and  become, 
as  it  were,  a  partner  in  his  feelings, 
or  his  impressions  are  compara- 
tively dull  and  spiritless. — Pleas- 
ures are  increased  in  proportion 
as  they  are  participated;  as  roses 
when  engra£ed  on  roses,  grow- 
double  by  the  proeess. 

A  young  lady  having  purchased 
an  assortment  of  music,  on  return- 
ing to  her  carriage  recollected  a 
piece  which  she  neglected  to  pur- 
chase. 'Sir,'  she  said,  on  entering 
the  shop,  *  there  is  yet  one  thing 
which  I  have  forgot,  and  which  1 
must  now  request  you  to  let  me 
have.'  ^ And  what  is  that  ?'  asked 
the  young  music  seller.  'It  is  Sir,' 


replied  she  hesitating,  and  running 
over  the  titles  of  music  she  held 
in  her  hand,  it  is  *one  kind  kiss 
before  we  part.'  The  gay  youth 
vaulted  instantaneously  over  the 
table,  and  saluted  the  fair  stran- 
ger! It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  who  will  recol- 
lect the  song,  'One  kind  kiss  be- 
fore we  part'  that  it  was  an  air 
of  a  less  touching  nature  than  the 
one  given  by  our  hero,  that  the 
lady  expected  to  receive. 

A  famous  craniologist  stroU- 
ing  through  a  church  yard  near 
town,  perceived  a  grave  digger 
tossing  up  the  earth,  amonpt 
which  were  two  or  three  skulls. 
The  craniologist  took  up  one,  and 
after  considering  it  a  tittle  time, 
said,  'Ah,  this  was  the  skull  of  a 
PA*iD«opA«r.'— 'Very  like,  your 
honor,'  said  the  grave  digger,  'for 
I  see  it  is  somewhat  cracked.^ 

When  Kemble  retired  from  the 
stage,  he  distributed  bis  costume 
of  Coriolanus  amongst  his  bretb^ 
ren.  To  Mathews  he  gave  hia 
sandals,  upon  which  the  comedian 
exclaimed, '  I'm  glad  I've  got  his 
sandals,  though  I  am  sure  I  oould 
never  tread  in  his  thoes.^ 

J>rothing  by  Abdoiy.— This  is  the 
title  of  a  little  volume  which  a  few 
weeks  since  was  issued  from  the 

?ress  of  Mr.  Little  of  this  city. — 
'he  Circulating  Library  people 
tell  us  that  it  has  had  an  excellent 
run,  and  attribute  the  circum- 
stance rather  to  the  pretensions 
held  out  concerning  the  book  pre- 
vious to  its  publication,  than  to  its 
actual  merits.  It  has  been  ru- 
mored among  the  picknicks  in  lit- 
erature, that  it  is  the  production 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Graham, 
late  of  New  York.  This  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  a  fable,  as 
that  talented  young  gentleman 
could  have  written  a  much  betiti* 
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work.  The  mistake  has  probably 
ftptsen  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Graham's  having  written  maa  J 
pithy  and  satirical  articles,  ridicul- 
ing the  participants  in  good  socie- 
ty, whereas  this  book  attempts  to 
treat  of  a  similar  subject  in  an 
equally  satirical  vein.  The  author 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  is  a 
young  man,  and  an  inexperienced 
writer,  yet  one  who  possesses  tal- 
ents that  may  with  care  and  ap- 
plication place  him  beyond  the 
pales  of  mediocrity  as  an  author. 
^aUiing  in  itself  contains  -very  lit- 
tle indeed  to  license  so  favorable 
an  opinion  of  its  writer's  abilities, 
yet  the  work  has  evidently  been 
written  with  great  haste,  and  does 
occasionally  exhibit  a  facility  for 
description  and  an  ingenuity  in  in- 
vention of  a  highly  respectable 
character.  It  commences  with  an 
account  of  a  fashionable  party  of 
loungers  at  Long  Branch;  many  of 
their  conversations  are  extremely 
insipid,  but  whenever  the  author 
takes  upon  himself  the  relation  of 
circumstances  and  feelings,  he  suc- 
ceeds infinitely  better.  It  contains 
mjk  account  of  a  duel,  and  a  sketchy 
sort  of  story  is  embodied  in  its 
pages,  the  most  of  which  are  dull 
and  unamuainff.  If  Nobody  should 
make  a  second  attempt  at  fictions 
rfaodomontade,  we  would  advise 
him  to  throw  aside  all  affectation, 
and  take  more  time  in  tackine  to- 
gether his  sketches.  As  to  author- 
ship of  the  present  work,  he  had 
better  remain  incog,  for  we  have 
discovered  nobody  to  tally  with  us 
in  the  opinion  that  be  is  possessed 
of  the  faintest  evidences  of  genius. 
[Phil.  AUivm. 


Bntatx  oC  ^nutt. 


The  Red  Rover — Mr.  Cooper,  as  a 
novelist,  is  one  of  the  mo»t  bold  and  pow- 
ful  writer!  that  our  couotrj  ban  ever  pro- 
duced— ^we  ihould  perhaps  except  Charles 


BrocUen  Brown.  This  author  bat  for 
his  dcrotion  t«  the  GemiAn  aiid  Italiaa 
■diools  pi  Romaact,  tad  ha  «OBMqu«it 
panioii  for  the  TisioDarj  and  terrifie, 
might  perhaps  have  disputed  the  kvrd 
with  the « Amerieu  Waverly.'  Hie  paihe 
are  all  eccentric,  and  hta general  aha  scmmp 
to  be  to  reconcile  apparent  impoesibllities 
with  truth.  But  hit  Uncy  it  aiore  loxuriaai 
— ^it  delineatiopt  of  character  tCrongtr, 
and  hit  appeait  to  the  tjrmpathiet  of  ae- 
tnre  are  alwaja  more  powerful  than  theoa 
of  Mr.  Cooper.  There  it  a  fearlestneit  in 
thie  gentleman'e  writing,  whicb*  whether 
real  or  affected,  tecmt  to  bid  defiance  to 
criticitm.  Tint  however  hit  language  does 
not  alwayt  anthorite.  In  hit  firtt  novate 
there  appeared  much  origittality  and  freab« 
nets  in  hit  characters:  bat  thate  pertonagae 
have  figured  in  all  the  rett  of  hit  tubte 
queat  productiont,  with  only  a  change  of 
garb  and  different  cognomen.  One  of  hie 
faulu  it,  laboring  to  prodaee  a  great  ef- 
feet  by  continually  exhibiting  the  eecen- 
tricitiet  of  hit  mott  prominent  characters, 
and  intimating  the  power  they  ezercite 
over  the  othert:  the  latter  perhaps  thould 
be  the  retult  of  the  reader 't  own  obterva- 
tion. 

The  Red  Rover,  though  by  no  meant 
an  original,  it  a  boldly  tketched,  and  well 
supported  character  throgghout;  but  it 
pertakes  of  the  tame  incongruout  attem- 
blage  of  virtuet  and  victt,  that  have  al- 
wayt dittinguished  the  brave,  though  li- 
centious outlaw;  and  is  calculated  alter- 
nately to  excite  our  admiration  and  dis- 
gust. Madam  de  Lacy  is  something  new 
in  his  dramatis  persons,  and  so  also  it  the 
African.  Gertrude  it  more  graceful  and 
interesting  than  some  of  his  former  hero- 
ines, (if  heroine  she  may  be  called,)  and 
it  is  really  a  relief  when  she  is  allowed  to 
make  her  appearance.  We  predict  that 
the  Red  Rover  will  not  be  to  favorably 
received  by  the  ladies,  as  were  some  of 
the  first  productions  of  Mr.  Cooper;  they 
are  not  sufficiently  initiated  into  the  myt- 
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teries  of  ihip  building,  and  ship  mtoning, 
to  enjoy  all  iti  scenes — and  not  enough 
acquainted  with  the  technicals  of  the 
ocean  to  be  much  interested  in  the  long 
colloquies  between  the  officers  and  sea- 
men; although  to  those  who  are,  the«e 
will  probably  be  a  powerful  attraction. — 
Mr.  Cooper  seldom  descends  to  trite  or 
weak  language,  on  the  contrary  he  often 
rises  above  his  subject,  although  he  some- 
times adopts  figures  and  expressions  that 
are  obscure  even  to  the  most  classical 
reader. 

The  works  of  this  author  will  always 
challenge  the  regards  of  criticism,  where 
inferior  productions  would  not  be  noticed; 
this,  he  must  expect,  and  submit  to, 
whether  his  reviewers  are  capable  of  dis- 
criminating between  his  beauties  and  de- 
fects or  not.  He  has  atuined  an  enviable 
eminence  in  the  world  of  letters,  which 
his  works  will  sustain  for  him  long  after 
his  critics  have  <ceased  from  troubling.' 

Mr,  Keene This  accomplished  vocal- 
ist will  give  a  concert  this  evening  assist- 
ed by  Miss  Rock,  Mr  Hanna,  and  several 
other  musical  professors  and  amateurs  of 
eminence;  there  is  a  peculiar  pathos  and 
expression  in  the  style  of  Mr  Keene's 
singing  that  is  always  adapted  to  the  senti- 
ment of  his  song  and  which  adds  a  charm 
to  the  harmonious  tones  of  his  fine  voice 
— his  bill  of  fare  for  this  evening  is  replete 
with  taste  and  variety  and  presents  a  treat 
to  the  musical  which  no  doubt  will  be 
realized  by  attending  his  concert. 

Tremont  Theatre — The  principal  at- 
traction at  this  Theatre  during  the  past 
week  has  been  the  grand  melo  drama  of 
£1  Hyder.  This  piece  in  point  of  interest 
and  brilliant  effect  in  decidedly  inferior  to 
Timour  the  Tartar,  or  the  Cataract  of  the 
Ganges;  it  was,  however,  well  received; 
which  induced  the  manager  to  repeat  it. 
Tbfcy  have  in  rehearsal  the  grand  panto- 
mine  of  action  called  Adeliaa  or  the  Rob- 


bers of  the  Pyrennees,  which  is  highly 
spoken  of  as  an  interesting  display  of  the 
powers  of  gesticulation. 

The  Publishers  of  the  Bower  feel  it  a 
duty  to  apologize  to  Us  Editor  for  over- 
looking her  correction  of  an  error  in  a 
Poem  entitled  Greece.  See  her  notice  of 
the  Memorial  last  week.  In  the  fir$t 
instanci,  the  error  was  in  the  word  Joy 
— which  should  have  been  Ivy.  Her 
correction  stands  thus: — 

Where  wreathing   ivy   shrouds  in  dark 

array, 
The  desolating  progress  of  decay. -^ 

To  Correipondenii. — A  few  of  our 
correspondents  have  requested  that  we 
would  give  notice  whether  their  commu- 
nications are  acceptable  or  not,  this  (aa 
we  expressed  in  our  first  number)  we 
must  generally  decline.  We  shall  never 
print  any  articles  that  we  do  not  approve, 
but  to  give  our  reasons  for  rejecting  them 
publicly,  might  only  wound  the  feelings 
of  those  who  meant  us  a  kindness.  The 
greatest  compliment  which  we  can  pay  to 
our  contributors  is  to  present  their  favor^ 
to  our  readers.  We  thank  those  who  have 
already  graced  our  columns,  and  we  wel- 
come with  pleasure  an  old  favorite  of 
the  nine  who  will  appear  next  week. 

There  is  a  ti  (e)  in  the  Bower  of 
Taste  foodly  cherished  by  the  Muses, 
which  we  hope  will  continue. 

We  trust  Ann  will  forgive  the  trifling 
liberties  we  have  taken  with  her  commu- 
nication, and  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  articles  designed  for  the  circumscrib- 
ed pages  of  a  weekly  publication  should 
be  as  condense  as  the  subject  or  senti- 
ment will  admit. 

Arrangements  are  making*  to  present 
once  a  month  a  lithographic  print  of 
some  interesting  scene  or  celebrated  char- 
acter, to  which  will  be  attached  an  article 
descriptive  thereof. 
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THE    SERENADERS. 

Ye  came  to  my  dream,  like  the  forms  of  the  blest 

On  pinions  of  light  descending — 
Hymning  the  chaunt  of  their  hallowed  rest, 

Where  heaven's  own  strains  were  blending ! 
Ye  came  like  the  moon,  when  unclouded  and  bright 

She  steals  o'er  the  silent  ocean, 
Waking  its  waves  with  her  tremulous  light — 

Till  they  sparkle  with  fond  emotion ! 
Ye  seem'd  like  beings  of  seraph  birth 

In  that  lone  and  stilly  hour — 
Yet  there  breath'd  around  ye  a  'charm  of  earth  ! 

And  I  yielded  to  its  power. 
For  I  thought  of  the  eve  when  first  fkaJt  strain^* 

Came  son  as  .£olia's  lyre— 
And  it  brightened  on  memory's  page  again, 

All — all  that  lay  can  inspire. 
But  ye  pass'd  away,  like  yon  orbs  of  light, 

To  gladden  another  'sphere,' 
And  I  sigh'd,  as  'along  the  lapse  of  night,' 

Your  uut  notes  met  mine  ear. 
Yet  long  did  ye  kiDver  amid  my  dreams. 

With  your  fupry  minstrelsy ; 
Soil  as  the  sum  retiring  beams 

That  melt  in  an  evening  sky.  augusta. 

stS^as. 

'Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubliDg, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest^* — 
<  Where  the  brave  lie  doi^n  in  glory. 
With  iht  faU^fiU,  ever  blest.' 


Rest  of  the  weary !  Is  it  where 
Breathes  only  sunmner's  soothing  air, 

So  mild  and  blest  ? 
Where  aneel  troops  in  roseate  numbers. 
Watch  while  the  Ured  one  gently  slumbers, 

Is  this  heaven's  rest  7 

♦  The  meeting  of  the  waters. 
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Home  of  the  valiant  and  the  brave ! 
Who  nobly  to  your  country  gave 

Your  last  strong  grasp, 
Are  silken  banners  waving  there  ? 
Do  blooming  laurels  wait  ye,  where 

Ye  come  at  last? 
Place  of  the  faithful!  Is  it  there 
That  lover's  hearts  united  are — 

No  more  to  rove  ? 
Are  thine  the  oft-sung  fields  Elysian  ? 
The  theme  of  many  a  charming  vision 

Of  dreaming  love  ? 
Where  is  this  world  of  lasting  peace — 
That  realm  where  every  woe  snail  cease  ? 

What  land  is  given 


5 


To  be  man's  bappv,  blest  abode  ? 
Where  is  this  thoraiess  flowery  road 
.  That  leads  to  heaven  ? 
It  hes  along  life's  vale  of  woe 
Amidst  the  fltcorras  of  earth  below — 

But  oh !  't  is  briffht 
As  yon  etherial  galaxy 
Stretching  along  the  midnight  sky 

In  starry  light  t  — ti— .         w9 y. 

TO  OPHtELIA. 

*l8  there  no  bright  and  bloottiag  iilel' 
Follow  yon  bird,  away,  away. 
Over  yon  troubled  booming  sea, 
Where  round  yon  coral  crag-rocks  play 
Mermaids  in  sportive  reveliy. 
Follow  with  me  yon  driving  cloud, 
Shading  the  sea  as  it  drives  along, 
To  the  spot  where  triUeth  long  and  loud 
The  laughing  notes  of  thd  Bpiiit  of  song. 
Away,  beyond  yon  sunny  spot 
Lighting  the  ocean's  distant  verge, 
There's  an  isle  with  manv  a  gem4it  grot 
Which  echoes  the  tone  of  the  laughing  surge. 
Here  never  would  come  mad  Envy's  Might, 
To  fright  the  younf  loves  which  nestled  there; 
But  around  their  pmions  a  holy  lisht 
Enchants  one's  soul,  with  its  star-uke  glare. 
A  shallop's  light  sail,  fair  oi^m  spread  $ 
Its  helm,  bright  one,  thy  hafllnaJl  guide ; 
By  the  pilot  of  hope  our  bark  shall  fc^  led, 
While  sweetly  along  yon  waters  we  glide. 
And  tlien  thou  wilt  sing  the  song,  once  dear. 
To  the  star  which  shone  on  thy  garden  bower ; 
Ne'er  again  shall  it  hght  that  sorrow's  tear 
Which  sprang  from  thine  eye  in  a  darksome  hour. 
Thy  friend,  shall  be  the  wild  gazelle, 
The  ffrot  and  cross,  thy  worshipped  love. 
Thy  nope,  retigion's  deep  wrought  spell^ 
Thy  soul,  the  care  of  ^rits  above. 
Then  haste — lair  lady — haste  to  this  isle 
Which  peers  from  the  deep— a  gem  from  the  sea— r 
Oh !  brighten  thy  lip  with  a  seraph  smite — 
And  grant  in  its  prayer  one  prayer  for  me.  icffABon. 
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'With  yoatbful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
'  We  cnll  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,' — Paine, 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  parest  gems  to  s&Te, 
From  tM  dark  bosom  of  obtiYion's  ware. 
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INGRATITUDE  • 

▲N   AMERICAIf    STOBT. 

^  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds,  make  deeds  ill  done.* 


ShakM. 


Thb   daj   was  retreating;  to  the 
west,  and  evening  was  preparing 
to  cast  her  gloom  around,  for  as 
jet  it  was  scarce  possible  to  say 
that  the  brightness  had  diminish- 
ed; the  hour  appeared  as  though 
a  thin  cloud  had  mellowed  the  light 
which  hung  in  the  valley,  yet  the 
glowing  appearance  of  the  forest 
on  the  western  hills,  showed  where 
the  sun  was  sinking — a  few  clouds 
that  had  been  floating  to  and  fro 
in  the  heavens  during  some  hours 
past,  were  gradually  melting  away 
and  leaving  the  wide  blue  arch  pure 
and  unobscured;   throughout  the 
valley   all  was   silent   and  calm; 
a  mill  was  there,  but  its  noise 
which   had  echoed  amongst   the 
rocks  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
day,  was  now  hushed  and  still,  and 
the  slight  murmur  of  the  water 
from  the  dam  alone  could  be  heard; 
this  was  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
on  which  the  dark  shadows  from 
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the  neighboring  hills    were    fast 
gathering.  A  solitary  urchin  stood 
on  a  rock  projecting  into  it,  and 
was  winding  up  his  fishing  line  and 
preparing  to  depart.  Built  in  a  fine 
situation,  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain,  was  a   comfortable  looking 
stone  house,  overtopped  by  many 
aged  sycamore  trees,  under  one  of 
which  was  a  bench,  and  here  reclin- 
ed a  man  who  constituted  with  the 
fisher,  the  only  animated  objects  of 
the  scene.  The  appearance  of  this 
person  did  not  at  all  coincide  with 
the  beauty  and  calmness  of  the 
spot;  he  was  of  short  stature,  but 
the  stoutness  of  his  person  com- 
pensated for  his  want  of  height; 
strength  was  indicated  in  every 
limb,  and  his  expanded  chest  and 
broad  shoulders,  made  it  too  evi- 
dent  to   escape  observation;  his 
round  face  was  pitted  deeply  with 
the  small  pox,  and  was  destitute 
of  those  marks  by  which  we  are 
11 
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innatelj  taught  to  expect  talent, 
worth  or  honor;  although  their  o}^- 
posites  were  not  portrayed,  yet 
the    expression    of   his    features 
seemed  to  bid  us  not  to  be  aston- 
ished at  finding  them.     He   was 
habited  in  a   suit   of  dark  grey 
clothes,  and  wore  a  black  hand- 
kerchief around  his  neck.     Ever 
and  anon  he  cast  his  piercing  grey 
eyes  with  anxious  look  towards 
the  road  which  wound  down  the  hill 
at  the  north  end  of  tlie  valley. — 
When  evening  had  a  little  more 
advanced,  and  the  uneasiness  of 
the  person  just  described  appar- 
ently increased,  a  chair  was  seen 
descending  into  the  valley,  along 
the  narrow  road.     It  was  not  long 
before  the  steady  pace  of  the  stur- 
dy horse  had  brought  it  and  its 
passengers  close  to  the  mill:  these 
were  a  middle  aged  man  of  mieagre 
habit,  and  of  no  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, and  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
seemed  now  to  be  about  twenty, 
resplendent  in  charms;  her  beauti- 
ful chesnut  hair  was  crossed  over 
her  fine  white  forehead,  and  a  pair 
of  lively  blue  eyes  beneath,  bespoke 
a  pure  and  cultivated  mind;  the 
person  we  first  mentioned,  and 
who  was  called  Magoffin,  seemed 
much  pleased  with  the  arrival  of 
his  visitors,  or  at  least  his  stern 
features  seemed  to  express  as  much 


satisfaction  and 


joy,  as  was  com- 


patible with  their  peculiar  cast. — 
<  You  are  welcome,  Pattison,'  said 
he, '  and  you  too,  Miss  Ellen.  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  in  my  lonely 
valley. '  *  Lonely  indeed,  sir,'  was 
the  answer,  '  though  absence  of 
company  is  sometimes  an  advan- 
tage.' ^  Sometimes,'  said  Magof- 
fin, with  an  angry  look,  and  turn- 
ed on  his  heel  to  address  Mr.  Pat- 
tison and  assist  him  to  alight,  for 
a  severe  lameness  rendered  this 
somewhat  difficult.  As  Ellen  en- 
tered the  dwelling,  a  feeling  of  grief 
to  which  her  young  heart  was  not 
a  stranger,  pervaded  her  bosom; 


the  only  female  she  found  ip  the 
house  was  its  keeper,  an  old  wo- 
man, whose  son  assisted  at  the 
mill,  and  these  together  with  the 
owner  constituted  the  whole  fami- 
ly.    Ellen  desired  to  be  shown  to 
a  room,  and  when  there,  a  deep 
sigh  escaped  her  as   she  seated 
herself  on   the  bed;  a  feeling  of 
dislike  towards  Magoffin  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  which  the 
calm  breast  of  the  maiden  had  yet 
entertained,  and  at  each  of'  his 
frequent  visits  at  her  uncle's  (for 
Mr.  Pattison  stood  in  that  degree 
related  to  her)  she  felt  it  increase; 
what   then  were   her   sensations 
when  her  uncle  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  the  cause  of 
these  visits;  that  she  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  man  she  despised, 
but  of  one  whom  Mr.  Pattison  con- 
sidered as  in  every  respect  a  suit- 
able partner  for  her  through  life? 
Each  day  he  spoke  in  favor  of  Ma- 
goffin;— money  was  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, avarice  held  firm  sway  in  his 
breast,  and  he  dwelt  with  compla- 
cency on  the  wealth  of  the  suitor, 
whose  riches  he  said  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  mill  and  farm.     The 
hopes  of  the  Americans  for  the 
re-establishment  of  their  indepen- 
dence, were  now  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  by  reason  of  the  ill  success 
of  the  last  campaign;  Pattison  re^ 
joiced  at  it  and  Magoffin  with  him, 
and  the  former  told  Ellen  of  vast 
sums  her  suitor  would  realise  on 
that  event;  but  this  to  her  was 
worst  df  all,  for  she  had  imbibed 
largely  of  revolutionary  feelings, 
and  nightly  put  up  her  prayers  for 
the  safety  and  success  of  Wash- 
ington and  her  country's  army. — 
And  there  was  one  other  who  shar- 
ed her  prayers;  she  had  neither 
father  nor  mother,  nor  knew  she 
of  a  single  relation  except  her  un- 
cle, who  but  illy  suppliea  the  place 
of  a  fond  parent;  it  was  not  for  a 
relation    she  petitioned    heaven, 
'twas  for  a  lover,  a  soldier  in  the 
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armj  of  Independence.  She  bad 
given  her  heart  to  one  whom  she 
thought  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  it,  and  who  increased  in  worth 
when  contrasted  with  Magoffin. — 
Alfred  Clendinning  she  knew  was 
brave,  noble,  generous,  possessing 
a  mind  more  cultivated  than  or- 
dinary, and  from  a  close  observa- 
tion of  his  rival,  she  thought  she 
detected  a  want  of  all  these  quali- 
ties. Alfred  was  not  poor,  but  her 
uncle  viewed  him  in  no  friendly 
light,  and  forbade  him  his  house. 
Ellen  descended  to  supper,  and  af- 
terwards was  compelled  to  endure 
the  company  of  Magoffin  for  an 
hour,  when  her  uncle  told  her  they 
wished  to  be  alone,  and  she  gladly 
availed  herself  of  the  leave  thus 
given,  to  seek  shelter  of  her  room ; 
the  old  house-keeper  lighted  her 
up,  and  to  her  she  put  some  casu- 
al questions  concerning  Magoffin, 
for  she  felt  there  was  something 
concealed  in  his  mode  o(  life — the 
old  woman  was  talkative  and  no 
ways  backward  in  communicating 
information,  but  she  had  not  much 
to  give;  she  said,  however,  that  he 
was  often  absent  for  whole  days 
and  nights  together,  without  say- 
ing whither  he  was  going,  and  that 
several  times  there  had  been  par- 
ties of  men  in  the  valley  at  night, 
who  would  carry  off  the  flour  from 
the  mill — once  or  twice  a  gentle- 
man had  stopped  all  night  in  their 
house,  and  then  they  were  sure  to 
sit  talking  till  break  of  day.  El- 
len reclined  on  her  bed  whilst  a 
thousand  thoughts  passed  over  her 
mind.  In  the  mean  time,  Magof- 
fin and  his  guest  were  seated  in 
the  room  below  and  were  in  a  busy 
conference;  before  them  was  a 
table  covered  with  papers  and  let- 
ters, the  contents  of  which  busied 
them  both;  from  time  to  time  a 
large  silver  watch  that  lay  on  the 
table  was  often  consulted  in  con- 
siderable anxiety.  <  The  Major 
delays  tong,'  at  length  Magoffin 


observed — '  If  those  curst  rebel 
horse  are  out,  he  brings  an  escort, 
I  suppose?'  said Pattison.  ^  Aye, 
some  dragoons  to  see  him  safe.'-^ 
<  I  wish  he  were  here,'  rejoined  the 
visitor.  '  General  Arnold  is  anx- 
ious to  conclude  the  treaty,  and  to 
night  may  ensure  the  downfall  of 
the  union;  my  powers  are  ample, 
and  our  reward  will  be  so  too;  you 
know  my  oifer,  give  me  Ellen,  and 
I  relinquish  one  half  my  share  to 
you.'  '  Ellen,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  yours;  I  have  brought  her 
with  me,  that  here  retired  from 
the  world,  she  may  become  your 
bride,  where  all  opposition  would 
be  vain,  for  I  have  found  her  stub- 
born and  perverse.'  ^  Alfred  Clen- 
dinning has  caused  this,  but  he 
shall  rue  having  crossed  my  path,* 
said  Magoffin,  and  gathered  his  eye 
brows  into  a  determined  frown;  at 
that  moment  the  distant  sound  of 
fire  arms  was  heard.  '  Hark!'  said 
he,  *  by  heavens  'tis  the  pistols  of 
the  dragoons !'  '  For  God's  sake,' 
said  Pattison,  'be  cautious;  these 
papers  may  ruin  us;  confound  the 
chance  that  brought  the  rebels  on 
the  hills  at  this  time  of  night — 
they're  at  it  stiU!'  and  the  quick 
successive  shots  were  distinotly 
heard.  Whilst  all  this  was  pass- 
ing below,  Ellen  had  remained  in 
a  deep  anxiety  of  thought  in  her 
chamber;  the  beauty  of  the  night 
had  brought  her  to  the  window, 
and  she  hung  with  delight  on  the 
scene  before  her;  the  moon  was 
waning  away,  her  full  broad  disc 
had  disappeared,  and  a  cresent  of 
silver  light  now  hung  over  the  val- 
ley; in  the  lower  portion  of  thiS| 
dark  trees  and  hills  soon  broke  the 
view,  but  above,  the  light  rested 
on  the  expanded  water  and  show- 
ed an  extent  of  clear  land  for  some 
distance;  here  and  there  the  dark 
shadows  of  hills  and  trees  were 
visible,  contrasting  with  the  bright- 
ness around,  and  assuming  gro- 
tesque forms,  sometimes  huge  and 
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undefiaed,  and  again  showing  the 
appearance  of  strange  castles<  or 
armed  giants,  whilst  the  woods 
which  resounded  at  interrals  with 
the  voice  of  the  night  frog  and 
katj-did,  was  here  and  there  burn- 
ished with  long  rays  of  brightness; 
a  portion  of  the  road  too,  was  vis- 
ible as  it  descended  the  hill  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  valley;  and  as 
ahe  gazed  towards  it,  for  a  mo- 
ment she  was  startled,  for  she 
thought  she  perceived  a  dark  body 
move  along — ^but  Hwas  gone,  and 
her  eye  which  hung  on  the  spot 
could  discover  nothing  more;  her 
attention  wandered,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  bright  flashings  of  fire 
were  visible  in  the  woods  below, 
and  the  report  of  fire  arms  struck 
on  her  startled  ear;  she  bent  from 
her  casement  with  deep  interest, 
every  thing  else  seemed  hushed, 
and  between  the  successive  dis- 
charges of  fire  arms,  she  heard  the 
noise  of  the  distant  turmoil;  she 
saw  lights  moving  about  the  little 
mill,  half  hid  by  huge  trees  and 
ponderous  rocks,  among  which, 
each  moment,  streaks  of  fire  and 
the  report  of  arms  were  discerned, 
for  this  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of 
commotion,  and  she  heard  the 
noise  of  the  bullets  dropping  into 
the  water  between  her  and  it;  the 
moon  did  not  give  light  enough  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  which  hung 
round,  but  now  a  brightness  dart- 
ed oW  the  water  and  through  the 
darkness,  and  the  next  moment 
the  straw  roof  of  the  mill  flashed 
upwards  in  a  column  of  vivid  flame; 
far  and  wide  its  light  spread 
through  the  valley  and  up  the  hills, 
and  showed  every  leaf  hanging  on 
the  trees,  and  lighted  every  fis- 
sure in  the  surrounding  rocks;  a 
shout  from  the  combatants  arose 
with  it,  and  as  it  passed  she  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  ap- 
proaching at  utmost  speed.  The 
blaze  made  it  as  light  as  day,  and 
she  saw  an  officer  on  a  gallant 


charger  dash  across  the  bridge  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  dam ;  he  seem- 
ed to  support  himself  on  the  sad- 
dle by  the  mane  of  his  horse,  over 
which  he  had  apparently  lost  all 
command,  whilst  the  light  flashed 
on  his  uniform  and  played  on  the 
bright  scabbard  that  dangled  at 
his  side,  and  increased  the  terror 
of  his  frightened  animal.  The  ri- 
der had  lost  his  cap,  and  was  evi- 
dently wounded,  and  now  the  ra- 
pid speed  of  his  horse  had  brought 
him  to  the  house,  when  agate  op- 
posed a  barrier  to  his  further  pro- 
gress. As  though  suddenly  recor* 
ering  his  lost  courage  the  steed 
stood  still,  but  the  officer  was  too 
far  spent  to  resist  the  shock  thus 
given  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
stunned  at  the  door.  Magoffin  had 
been  securing  the  papers  in  much 
anxiety,  and  now  and  then  throw- 
ing a  hurried  glance  towards  the 
fight — ^but  when  the  event  we  have 
just  spoken  of  occurred,  he  thrust 
the  papers  into  a  side  pocket, 
rushed  out,  and  seized  the  horse— 
'Farewell,  Pattison,'he  cried,  'our 
stars  are  unlucky,  I  know  it  by 
the  burning  of  the  mill;  the  papers 
are  safe' — and  throwing  wide  the 
gate,  he  sprung  into  the  saddle, 
and  was  lost  in  the  trees  below. 
Pattison  seemed  confounded,  and 
witkal  trembling  the  issue  of  the 
fight.  Ellen  was  alone,  and  her 
fortitude  was  fast  sinking,  but  now 
she  saw  at  the  door  a  fellow  being 
wounded,  and  perhaps  expiring; 
this  was  enough  to  prompt  her  to 
exertion,  and  she  descended  from 
her  chamber  to  succor  the  unfor- 
tunate. As  that  beautiful  gem  of 
the  east  which  sparkles  in  its  own 
native  glory,  is  recognised  in  the 
absence  of  light,  so  the  heart  of 
woman  in  the  hour  of  misery  and 
woe  is  known  by  its  kindness  and 
beneficence.  iEllen  felt  all  a  wo- 
man's care  for  the  wounded  man; 
by  the  assistance  of  the  miller  boy 
she  had  him  brought  into  the  par- 
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lor,  im^,  now  she  saw  that  he  was 
rather  advanced  in  years,  tall,  and 
of  manJj  make^  and  of  a  foreign 
aspect;  he  was  clothed  in  an 
American  uniform,  which  showed 
him  to  be  of  rank;  his  right  arm 
was  wounded,  and  he  was  bathed 
in  blood,  and  senseless  from  the 
effect  of  the  fall  and  bleeding. — 
The  house-keeper  slowly  went 
away  to  get  some  nostrum  for  his 
use;  the  miller  went  to  the  wood 
to  gaze  at  the  fight  and  burning 
mill,  where  her  uncle  already  was, 
whilst  Ellen  bent  over  the  wound- 
ed man,  whose  head  she  held,  and 
from  whose  large  forehead  she 
wiped  away  the  blood,  and  parted 
the  clotted  locks  of  long  dark  hair. 
As  she  stooped  over  him,  a  thought 
dawned  on  her  mind  that  sh^  had 
teen  that  countenance  before;  she 
drew  a  miniature  from  her  bosom ; 
the  features  there  were  those  of  a 
lady  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
young  man,  but  though  altered  by 
years,  the  resemblance  was  pow- 
erful, and  she  had  been  told  they 
represented  her  deceased  parents; 
a  thousand  feelings  possessed  her, 
and  she  hung  trembling  o'er  the 
stranger,  who  was  beginning  to  re- 
Tive.  At  once  some  soldiers  gal- 
lopped  to  the  door,  and  an  offi- 
cer with  his  sword  in  his  hand  en- 
tered the  room,  whilst  two  soldiers 
led  in  Mr.  Pattison;  when  the 
young  soldier  saw  a  lady  he  doffed 
his  cap,  looked  a  moment,  and 
sprang  forward,  and  a  glance  show- 
ed Ellen  'twas  Alfred  Clendinning. 
<  Ellen,  dear  Ellen,'  was  his  salu- 
tation, '  ever  good  and  kind,  how 
am  I  surprised  to  find  you  here! 
and  my  braye  commander?' — '  Al- 
fred,' said  Ellen,  raising  her  eyes 
sufibsed  with  tears,  ^  what  a  time 
is  this,  with  the  dying  I  fear  be- 
fore me.'  <I  hope  not!  but  stay,' 
said  the  soldier,  and  issued  in  a 
loud  Yoice,  order  to  search  every 
where  for  the  traitor  Magoffin, 
whom  the  soldiers  said  they  could 


not  discoyer — Ellen,  however,  told 
Alfred  of  his  departure,  &nd  some 
of  Jthe  party  dashed  on  in  the  hope- 
less pursuit.  The  soldiers  guarded 
Pattison  in  the  next  room,  on  sus- 
picion of  a  connexion  with  Magof- 
fin, and  the  rest  of  the  party  soon 
arrived  with  the  wounded  and  pris- 
oners. Colonel  Yincent,  for  so 
was  the  wounded  officer  called, 
bad  now  recovered  from  his  letb* 
argic  state;  he  reclined  on  a  couch 
provided  for  him,  but  his  eyes  left 
not  Ellen's  face  for  a  moment;  at 
length  with  a  strong  emotion,  he 
grasped  her  hand, — <  Tell  me,'  he 
said,  ^  who  are  you?'  the  miniature 
hanging  around  her  neck  caught 
his  eye,  he  gazed,  Mt  is  f  it  must  be 
so!  tell  me,  tell  me,  who  you  are; 
are  not  your  features  the  counter- 
part of  those?'  said  he,  pointing 
from  EUenor  to  the  female  minia- 
ture, ^  and  my  own  features^  are 
they  not  here  portrayed?'  gazing 
at  the  reverse,  *  for  God's  sake 
speak!!'— Ellen  trembled.  <  They 
are  indeed,'  burst  from  her  lips, 
'  but  I,  I  am  an  orphan;  my  uncle;' 
— <  Where,  where  is  he  ?'  '  In  the 
next  room,'  said  the  lieutenant.-* 
<  Bring  him  in!' — Alfred  flew  to 
obey  the  order-— in  a  moment  he 
returned  with  Pattison— on  recol- 
lecting himself  his  fright  had  left 
him;  he  knew  Magoffin  had  secur- 
ed all  the  papers  that  could  crimi- 
nate him;  the  idea  of  safety  gave 
him  courage,  and  he  advanced  with 
undaunted  £Drm,  but  had  the  thun- 
der of  heaven  burst  over  his  head, 
and  the  fires  of  a  wild  volcano  his- 
sed at  his  feet,  he  could  not  have 
crouched  with  more  dismay  than 
when  he  met  the  gaze  of  Colonel 
Yincent;  one  glance  sufficed — the 
Colonel  was  on  his  feet,  fire  flash* 
ed  in  his  eye,  and  his  bright  sword 
gleamed  aboye  his  head,  ^Meet 
the  reward  of  thy  yillany!  meet 
the  punishment  of  theyillain!' — 
His  right  arm  unheeding  its  wound, 
was   raised   aloft,  but  a  feeble 
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hand  stayed  its  course;  Ellen 
cl^ng  to  it,-  and  the  sword  fell 
harmless.  His  hand  sought  hers 
— '  Speak,  miscreant !  need  I  ask 
it  ?— but  speak! !'  Pattison's  breast 
beared,  and  in  a  hollow  tone  he 
said, '  She  is  your  daughter!'  and 
Ellen  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
a  noble  father.        #        #        # 

That  night  Ellen  heard  from 
her  father  the  story  of  his  wrongs 
— ^his  parents  had  left  the  United^ 
States  to  live  in  the  West  Indies; 
here  he  was  born,  settled  in  busi- 
ness, and  married  the  girl  of  his 
choice  with  whom  he  was  happy  and 
content.  In  the  course  of  business 
he  became  acquainted  with  Patti- 
son,  an  adventurer,  poor  and 
friendless;  he  had  taken  him  into 
his  employ,  into  his  house,  and  had 
extended  him  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  lore — from  nothing  he 
had  raised  him  to  a  respectable 
station,  and  good  prospects. — 
When  Ellen  was  two  years  old, 
and  every  thing  seemed  going  on 
well,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
amongst  the  negro  slaves,  and  the 
yellow  fever  at  the  same  time  made 
its  appearance.  Mr.  Yincent  was 
sufficiently  rich;  he  had  for  some 
time  contemplated  returning  to 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  for  this 
purpose  had  considerably  abridged 
his  business,  although  doing  it  at 
this  period  to  some  disadvantage; 
he  however,  sold  all  his  proper- 
ty, and  chartering  a  vessel,  pre- 
pared to  start  for  the  United 
States;  when,  however,  all  was 
ready  for  the  departure,  his  heart 
was  torn  with  anguish,  for  his  wife 
was  taken  with  the  fever.  To  de- 
tain the  vessel  was  impossible; 
for  they  had  already  embarked, 
when  sickness  seized  on  the  frame 
of  her  he  so  dearly  loved,  and  she 
begged  to  be  put  on  shore.  He 
reposed  eyery  confidence  in  Pat- 
tison,  but  who  then  passed  as  Mr. 
Brown;  to  his  charge  he  gave  bis 
fortune  and  his  child,  for  death  in 


all  probability  waited  for  it  if 
taken  to  land.  Receii^ing  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  Brown  for 
the  amount  under  his  charge,  he 
left  the  ship — and  from  that  day 
forward  had  never  beard  of  this 
unprincipled  miscreant.  In  a  few 
days  after  being  on  shore  his  wife 
died,  and  he  became  the  object  of 
an  attack  of  the  same  disease — 
after  a  tedious  illness  he  recovered, 
and  almost  destitute,  embraced  the 
first  offer  for  the  United  States, 
which  was  by  an  English  brig;  but 
the  third  day  out,  a  French  frigate, 
which  nation  was  at  war  with 
England,  captured  them,  and  he 
was  taken  to  France.  After  many 
long  months  of  suffering  and  de- 
lay, he  reached  America  again,  but 
all  his  exertions  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  residence  of  Brown. — 
When  the  war  broke  out,  he  enter- 
ed the  army,  and  had  thus  by 
chance,  in  an  attempt  to  capture 
a  traitor,  discovered  the  object  of 
his  researches  of  past  years — ^the 
papers  he  had  taken  so  long  before 
were  still  in  his  possession,  treas- 
ured with  anxious  care.  Ellen  sigh- 
ed and  wept  during  her  father's 
recital,  and  mom  was  breaking 
ere  they  parted.  The  proof  a- 
gainst  Pattison,  for  treason,  was 
not  sufficient  to  convict  him;  he 
returned  his  ill  gotten  wealth  to 
its  right  owner,  and  went  away 
a  wretch  despised  by  all,  though 
it  is  believed  that,  like  the  traitor 
Arnold,  for  whom  he  was  negoci- 
ating,  he  was  enabled  to  live  by 
British  gold.  Lieutenant  Clen- 
dinning  behayed  gallantly  during 
the  war  under  her  father's  com- 
mand, and  Ellen  eventually  be- 
came his  bride,  and  formed  the 
source  of  his  happiness,  and  sooth- 
ed the  declining  years  of  her  vete- 
ran father. 

Nothing  will  give  a  greater  lus- 
tre to  all  your  virtues,  than  mod- 
esty. 
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MATUROr. 

Thx  following  is  said  to  be  a  faithful 
■ketch  of  this  talented  though  eccen- 
tric writer;  it  thews  the  danger  to  which 
eyen  the  most  powerful  minds  are  often 
subjected  by  a  too  sudden  elevation  from 
obscurity  to  afBuence  or  fame;  yet  while 
we  condemn  his  dereliction  from  pru- 
dence, we  cannot  but  admire  the  yersatU- 
ity  of  his  genius,  and  the  depth  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

In  1816,  partly  in  consequence 
of  hearing  tbat  several  persons 
were  claiming  the  authorship  of 
'Bertram/  Maturin  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  from  the  obscurity  and 
depression  of  his  former  life,  was 
suddenly  elevated  to  the  most  diz- 
zy and  flattering  distinction.  He 
was  caressed  by  the  first  men  of 
the  day,  recognized  by  the  audi- 
ence during  the  performance  of 
bis  play,  and  received  with  accla- 
mations, and  in  one  brief  month 
of  brilliant  applause,  obtained  the 
reward  of  years  of  neglect  and  an- 
guish and  distress. 
'*A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream!* 

His  character,  habits,  and  opin- 
ions seemed  to  undergo  a  total  al- 
teration. He  returned  to  Ireland, 
gave  up  his  tuitions,  indulged  in 
the  intoxications  of  society,  and 
became  a  man  of  fashion,  living 
upon  the  fame  of  his  genius.  Tet 
he  did  not  abandon  that  art  by 
which  he  became  distinguished: 
in  the  delirium  of  sudden  reputa- 
tion he  planned  fresh  works,  and 
contemplated  new  and  untouched 
designs.  He  was  to  have  furnish- 
ed a  tragedy  to  one  theatre  and  a 
comedy  to  another.  He  was  so- 
h'eited  to  write  for  Govent-garden, 
and  he  undertook  the  task:  novels, 
poems,  and  dramas,  in  confused 

Erocession  passed  before  him;  but 
e  planned,  sketched,  and  aban- 
doned his  countless  pi'ojects. 
From  the  labors  of  the  mountain 
came  forth  a  mouse:  calculating 


upon  the  reputation  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  indulged  the  deceitful 
hope  that  whatever  he  published 
would  succeed,  and  under  that  fal- 
lacious impression  he  gave  the 
world  a  volume  of  sermons  that 
nobody  read.  His  sermons,  too, 
betrayed  the  struggles  of  a  poeti- 
cal mind  endeavoring  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  prevailing  austerity  of 
a  particular  class  of  religionists; 
and,  between  the  party  which  re- 
jected it  because  it  was  not  evan- 
gelical, and  those  who  would  not 
read  it  because  it  was  not  a  ro- 
mance, it  was  his  fate  to  please 
neither,  and  fail. 

It  is  from  this  period  that  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of 
that  folly  of  which  Maturin  has 
been  lavishly  accused.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  levities  of  his 
conduct  before,  they  now  certain- 
ly became  more  remarkable.  His 
whole  port  and  bearing  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  burst  from  a 
long  sleep  into  a  new  state  of  be- 
ing; always  gay,  he  now  became 
luxurious  in  his  habits  and  man- 
ners. He  was  the  first  in  the  qua- 
drille— the  last  to  depart.  The 
ball-room  was  his  temple  of  inspi- 
ration and  worship.  So  passion- 
ately attached  was  he  to  dancing, 
that  he  organized  morning  qua- 
drille parties,  which  met  alter- 
nately two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  at  the  houses  of  the  favor- 
ite members  of  his  cotene.  He 
was  proud  of  the  gracefulness  and 
elegance  of  his  dancing;  his  light 
figure,  and  the  melancholy  and 
interesting  air  that,  whether  nat- 
ural or  fictitious,  he  threw  into 
his  movements,  gave  a  peculiar 
character  to  his  style.  He  was  a 
perfect  bigot  in  his  attachment  to 
female  society;  and  generally 
restless  and  dissatisfied  in  the  ex- 
clusive company  of  men.  I  re- 
member meeting  him  at  a  large 
assembly  where  there  were  sever- 
al beautiful  women,  and  it  was 
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with  reluctance  he  consented  to 
forego  the  quadrille  during  the  in- 
terval of  supper:  at  supper  he  was 
uneasy  and  impatient,  although  he 
happened  to  be  sitting  fiear  some 
Terj  intellectual  persons;  at  last, 
.  after  a  few  songs,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  prolonged,  he 
started  up,  and  with  considerable 
animation  and  effect,  taking  a  la* 
dy  by  the  hand,  led  the  way  to  the 
dancing-room. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Education — 
they  contain  questions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance,  and  are  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  either  sex. 

The  fundamental  principles  of 
common  education  are  few  and 
simple,  and  easily  acquired  during- 
the  first  years  of  pupilage,  when 
the  mind  is  prepared  to  pursue  any 
course  its  studies  may  direct. — 
This  course  is  now  determined  by 
the  old  land  marks  of  public  opin- 
ion— confined  to  the  same  deep 
furrowed  path  of  other  genera- 
tions, and  its  merits  decided  by 
the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  or 
extent  of  its  acquisitions,  in  com- 
parison with  its  predecessors  or 
contemporaries.  This  i|  the  stand- 
ard by  which  it  is  judged,  and  lit- 
tle regard  is  had  to  its  fitness  to 
discharge  those  duties  upon  which 
an  individual  is  destined  to  enter. 
During  the  period  usually  spent  at 
school,  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  preparatory  education  is 
given  to  the  intended  merchant, 
the  mechanic,  and  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, as  for  the  learned  professions 
— the  same  course  pursued  by  all, 
whose  destinations  lie  in  opposite 
directions.  This  evil  exists,  as  we 
have  said,  in  public  opinion,  which 
has  so  long  constituted  a  particu«- 
lar  course  of  education,  a  criteri- 
on by  which  to  measure  individual 
acquirements,  that  an  appeal  from 
its  decision  has  been  thought  sac- 


rilege; and  whether  answering  the 
great  end  of  education  or  not,  it 
has  become  the  currency  by  whicli 
to  determine  the  importance  of 
the  possessor.  Public  opinion  is 
powerful  we  know,  especially  when 
uncontrolled;  and  no  wonder  that 
upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  sub- 
jects, its  mandates  should  be  obey- 
ed, and  its  influence  irresistible. 
If  public  opinion  has  sanctioned  a 
course  of  education  as  preparato- 
ry to  the  active  stations  of  life, 
and  upon  certain  qualifications  is 
made  to  depend  individual  success, 
then  no  doubt  remains  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  to  secure 
public  approbation;  but  if  such 
qualifications  shall  extend  no  faiw 
ther  than  a  nominal  superiority, 
and  be  found  inapplicable  to  the 
real  duties  of  life,  and  not  subser- 
vient to  individual  interest  in  point 
of  merit,  such  a  course  should  be 
abandoned. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of 
education,  at  the  present  time,  is 
a  broad  systematic  outline  in  the 
old  beaten  track,  embracing  far 
more  theory  than  practice,  and 
much  better  calculated  to  com- 
mand respect  by  it  harmony  and 
arrangement,  than  by  its  intrinsic 
value. 

*  «:  « 

Society  is  composed  of  numer- 
ous and  distinct  professions,  each 
calling  into  action  the  exercise  of 
difierent  abilities,  whose  fitness  or 
unfitness  must  be  determined  hf 
their  preparatory  education;  9± 
least  its  influence  extends  through 
life,  and  is  the  great  agent  in  form- 
ing habits  of  mind  and  character. 
It  is  true,  that  some  portion  of 
the  education  of  every  one  muit 
be  the  same,  and  whatever  be  their 
future  destination,  their  chart  and 
compass  must  foe  alike;  but  there 
is  no  propriety  in  providing  a  ves- 
sel of  the  same  dimensions  to 
coast  along  the  shore  of  practical 
life,  or  supplying  it  with  the  same 
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outfit  as  one  destkied  to  tUtrerse 
the  scientific  world  on  a  TOjage  of 
discoverj,  whose  success  depends 
upon  a  favorable  coincidence  of 
human  ingenuity  with  the  laws  of 
aature. 

*  «  * 

Nothing  in  education  is  vali^- 
bie,  unless  it  is  applicable  in  the 
discharge  of  our  several  duties, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  great 
and  important  purposes  of  our  ex- 
istence. In  the  present  state  of 
society,  no  more  time  is  given  us 
ibr  our  education,  than  sufficient 
to  acquaint  us  with  what  we  are 
afterwards  to  pursue;  and  both 
should  be  made  to  correspond  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be 
only  the  awakening  o[  those  pow- 
ers whose  growth  shall  continue 
through  life. 

FOR  THE  BOWSa  OF  TABTK. 

'Disappointed  authors  turn  re- 
wiewers.' — So  says  Mr  Paine,  and 
I  am  verily  inclined  to  be  of  his 
opinion,  for  here  I  have  been  wri- 
ting, and  writing,  ever  since  I 
could  shape  a  goose  quill  to  my 
urpose — ^but  never  yet  have  I 
eeu  able,  either  by  ^sighs  or  tears 
or  prayers' — (as  Lord  Byron  says) 
to  get  my  lucabrations  into  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  Now 
reader,  this  is  'passing  strange' — 
for  I  have  written  upon  all  sorts 
of  subjects;  I  have  discussed  the 

S'csidential  question,  lauded  the 
plomatic  talents  of  Mr  Adaifis, 
changed  sides,  and  huzza'd  for 
GeneralJacfeson!  I  have  written 
poetry  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  told  stories,  'founded  on 
fact,'  that  were  never  dreamt  of, 
but  in  my  own  garret.  Ob,  ye 
Editors!  you  are  a  most  ungra- 
cious set!  did  ye  ever  hear  the 
fable  of  the  man,  killing  a  lion? 
'there,'  said  the  proud  lord  of  cre^ 
ation^-^pointing  to  a  signpost — 
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'see  what  tie  can  do.'  'True/ 
said  the  monarch  of  the  wood, 
^but  if  we  lions  were  paintei-s  we 
would  show  you  what  tos  could  do! 
as  it  is,  we  must  submit  to  the 
brMh.  D'ye  take?  I  am  no 
printer,  therefore  toe  world  must 
continue  uaenlichtened  by  my 
corruscations.  Meeting  with  such 
poor  success  as  an  author,  I  am 
determined  to  turn  reviewer.  If  I 
cannot  lop  oif  my  own  excrescen- 
ces, I  may  perhaps  amputate  those 
of  other  people. 

A  volume  has  just  been  handed 
me,  with  'thank  you  sir  for  a 
critical  nbtice.'    So  here  goes. 

The  work  is  not  very  ample, 
but  there  appears  to  be  room 
enough  for  criticism,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The 
first  poem  in  the  book  commenr 
ces  thus: 

<Heigh  diddle  diddle^ 

The  cat 't  in  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jump'd  over  the  nooa! 

The  little  dog  burked 

To  eee  the  sport— 

And  the  difh  ran  after  the  jpooo.' 

We  object  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  poem.  'Heigh  did- 
dle diddle,'  has  probably  as  much 
meaning  as  the  /t/2a-6iiMero  of 
'My  Uncle  Toby,'  or  the  '«fett 
loro^  of  Walter  Scott,  but  this,  as 
a  chorus,  should  have  closed  the 
stanza;  it  is  like  pie  before  roos^ 
beef. 

'The  cat  'e  In  the  fiddle.' 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  figure! 
the  author  does  not  mean  that  the 
real  cai,  in  propria  persona,  is 
embodied  in  the  fiddle— but  only 
by  a  concolination  of  internal  as- 
sociations, the  voice  of  that  mne 
lived  animal  is  breathing  from  its 
strings.  For  instance.  Horace 
says,  'Apollo  warbled  from,  his 
heaven  strung  lyre!'  this  authori- 
ty is  high  enough  for  the  cat  and 
the  fidcUe. 

'The  cow  jmnp'd  over  the  moon.* 
12 
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Here,  the  poet  has  taken  a  most 
unwarrantable  license.  We  know 
that  the  cow  claims  a  classical 

alliance    with    the   moon. Oue 

inspired  bard  exclaims:  'when 
rising  Cjnthia  fills  her  silver  Wn,' 
another,  'The  moon  that  rose  last 
night,  round  as  my  shield,  had  not 
yet  fiU«d  her  hom.^  All  these 
ahew  the  legitimate  relationship 
of  the  cow  to  the  moon;  but  that 
$hej  with,  her  ruminating  visage 
and  clumsy  physical  conformation, 
ahould  actually  turn  a  summerset 
over  that  planet,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  compreheusion, 
and  we  make  bold  to  say  we  do  nH 
believe  Uf  for  we  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  a  cow  jump  under  the 
moon,  much  less  over  it:  but  we 
are  willing  to  impute  this  to  the 
exuberance  of  poetic  fancy. 

'The  little  dog  barked  to  see  the  sport.' 

This  is  as  natural  as  life  itself! 
lUtle  dogs  always  bark  louder  and 
longer   than  great  ones,  without 
knowing  why,  or  wherefore. 
*The  dish  ran  after  the  spoon.' 

There  is  an  anomaly  in  this  line, 
that  we  caAnot  reconcile — spoons, 
we  know,  often  run  after  dishes 
that  are  heaped  with  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  but  we  never 
before  heard  of  a  good  dish  going 
forth  in  quest  of  a  spoon. 

This  book  contains  several  oth- 
er poems,  of  a  similar  character, 
which  our  limited  page  will  not 
allow  us  critically  to  review.  The 
poet  often  exhibits  a  complexity 
in  his  ideas,  and  an  obscurity  in 
his  allusions,  which  leaves  .us  to 
-guesB  his  meaning;  neither  is  he 
flo  attentive  to  the  rhyme  and 
▼ersification  as  were  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins — for  instance,  in  the 
third  poem: — 

'IdttleJackj  Ginger 

Had  a  wife  of  «7»er. 

He  took  a  stick 

And  broke  her  neck, 

And  threw  her  out  the  window!' 


We  af^  not  so  much  pleased  with 
this  poem  as  the  first — the  rhyme 
is  unpardonably  bad — from  the 
first  two  lines  we  infer  that  Mr 
Ginger  married  for  money!  not 
that  his  wife  actually  was  a  silver 
woman,  but  had  cash;  of  course, 
probably  there  was  little  love;  bat 
then  it  was  a  very  ungallant  ac- 
tion in  this  gentleman,  to  'throw 
her  out  the  window' — although  it 
is  true  that  ladies  who  marry  for- 
tune hunters,  have  little  better  to 
expect.  This  author  has  beea 
writing  in  masquerade  for  several 
years,  but  we  are  informed  he  is 
now  engaged  in  a  work  of  greater 
magnitude  than  the  one  referred 
to,  and  intends  to  announce  him- 
self  to  the  literary  world,  at  the 
next  election  or  fourth  of  July 
dinner,  as  the  author  of  *  Heigh 
diddle  diddle,  &c.'  omega.. 


oxxmjnm  OATSBSciras. 


*  We  are  bat  the  veiidirt  of  ether  mm't  good*.* 


Miseries  of  near-sightedness 

1 .  Meeting  a  group  of  ladies  in  the 
street — after  the  most  anxious  in- 
spect ion,  you  determine  she  is  not 
one  of  them;  when  you  ha>e  fairly 
passed  without  a  bow,  you  hear 
the  well-known  voice,  with  some 
such  exclamation  as  this, '  How 
stupid ! — like  him ! — not  I ! !'  &c. 

2.  Entering  a  room  full  of  com- 
pany, advancing  boldly  to  a  group 
of  ladies,  with  a  smile  of  saluta- 
tion— find  you  know  none  of  them 
-^pass  another  you  think  are  all 
strangers,  and   offend  your  most 

charming   acquaintaVices shake 

hands  cordially  wjth  a  man  you 
never  saw  before,  and  look  glum 
on  your  best  friend — search  half 
an  hour  for  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  at  last  mistake  her  younger 
sister  for  her,  not  to  the  content 
of  the  latter. 

3.  The  prejudice  existing  against 
I  an  eye-glass^  so  that  a  man  mu^t 
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carry  about  a  machine  on  his  nose 
the  whole  time,  or  give  up  seeing 
anj  thing. 

4.  Croing  to  see  a  fine  picture — 
find,  on  entering,  you  have  no  glas- 
ses, and  must  take  up  with  a  blur- 
red confusion  of  yellow  and  red, 
for  lights  and  shadows — a  fop  act- 
ing the  connoisseur,  and  you  not 
able  to  see  and  prove  his  blunders. 
5.  Riding  through  pleasant  scene- 
ry— the  objects  pas^  you  like  the 
fences  and  fields  in  Burger's  Leo- 
nora. 

6.  The  continual  appeals  made 
to  one  by  his  friends,  who  never 
will  belieye  or  remember  his  mis- 
fortunes— '  what  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect, isn't  it.'  How  sweetly  Mrs 
L.  looks,'  &c.  to  which  you  can 
return  but  a  single  humiliating 
chime,  ^  I'm  near^nghted,  1  don't 
see  well.' 

JUaUienudieal  Wind.— The  late 
professor  Vance,  one  morning  (sev- 
eral trees  having  been  blown  down 
the  night  previous,)  meeting  a 
friend  in  the  walks  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  was  accosted 
with  ^  IMjkd'ye  do,  sir?  quite  a 
blusterirSpind  this.'  '  Tes,'  an- 
swered l^nce,  *  'tis  a  rare  mo/Ac- 
vnatical  toind,^  'Mathematical  wind!' 
exclaimed  the  other,  *  How  so?' 
*  Why,'  replied  Yance,  *  it  has  ex- 
tracted a  great  many  rooUP 

«APo«(«crtp<.— Somebody  has  said 
that  a  lady  always  expresses  her 
mind  in  a  postscript.  This  is  tri^. 
The  body  of  a  lady's  letter  is  a 
sort  of  prelude  ofceriurial  flourish — 
a  preparation  for  an  all-important 
postscript.  Some  two  years  ago, 
a  friend  of  ours  fell  in  love  with  a 
very  beautiful  and  very  romantic 
girl,  whone  guardian  set  his  ugly 
face  against  the  wretch.  After 
the  ordinary  process  of  anxiety 
and  tribulation,  the  young  gentle- 
man contrived  to  have  a  letter  put 
Into  the  hands  .of  bis  Julia,  begging 


her  to  run  away  with  him.  She 
returned  an  answer  of  three  pages 
closely  written — she  talked  about 
cruel  fate,  aching  hearts,  tomb- 
stones, and  willow  trees,  in  a  style 
of  unutterable  sensibility — but  not 
a  word  about  his  request.  He  read 
on  till  he  came  to  the  signature 
<  your  broken-hearted  Julia,'  and 
was  on  the  point  of  deciding  that 
Julia  was  not  as  wise  as  she  might 
be,  when  a  little  P.  S.  caught  nifl 
eye.  It  was  to  this  effect,  that 
she  would  be  ready  to  run  away 
with  him  that  evening,  in  spite  of 
ail  the  guardians  in  the  world.— 
This  was  the  quintessence  of  the 
whole  three  pages. — Ji.  F.  Cou. 


Holoet  of  Kwttt. 


Sir  Walter  Scott^-^Thin  literary  Her- 
cules— this  modern  Alexander,  Mems  de- 
termined to  triumph  over  the  world  of 
tetters;  he  has  Iwasted  of  the  verMtility 
of  hif(  powers — and  great  indeed  tiiey  arf , 
for  he  faa»  charmed  us,  both  in  poetry  and 
in  prone.  There  are  few  modern  poets,  with 
the  exception  of  Byron  and  Moore,  that 
can  compare  with  him:  and  no  noyels  ex- 
tant that  are  equal  to  bis.  Knowing  this f 
his  ambition  has  become  boundless— ^od 
like  Atlas  of  old,  he  has  attempted  to 
poise  the  whole  globe  of  literature  a pon 
his  shoulders  t — but  in  this  he  haa/ail^* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  poet  aotf  a  novel- 
ist of  the  first  order;  hut  be  is  no  histori- 
an—no biographer.  We  attempt  not  t» 
proye  this  otherwise  then  by  referring  to 
his  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonap«rte./BiiC 
who  could  expect  that  the  n^ntg/i^  of 
Lord  Wellington  would  do 
to  the  royal,  military,  or  pf 
ter  of  the  Emperor  of  FV 
thor  of  Waverly  baa  h^^"*  *^  »>»«^ 

rj  consoUtion,  man/r«**  "«*  ^f^** 
him  hayemistake/hw  talents.    FopeU 

said  to  haye  be#o  more  proud  of  his  prose 
than  of  his  poeii<^  compositions,  yet  these 
with  the  single  exception  of  his  letter  te 
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a  aoble  Lctd  (Bolin^irok^,)  ««  miMmg 
lA  tbe  Male  of  comparative  merit.  The 
Cbronkles  of  Canongate  ie  an  agreeable 
parlor  book,  that  may  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure in  coDrse,  or  occupy  a  leisure  hour 
without  creating  any  very  strong  induce- 
ments to  peruse  the  whole.  There  are 
Tarious  opinions  respecting  this  work, 
but  we  think  it  is  evident  that  it  was  pro- 
duced with  yery  little  labor  to  the  ao- 
tbor,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  Talea  of  my  Landknrd. 

IVemoni  Theaire,-^Mw  RocK.-Thla 
enchantress  of  the  stage  has  at  length  made 

her  appearance  on  the  Tremont  boards 

She  was  greeted  on  Monday  night  with 
the  most  enthufiastic  applause.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  means  that  were  used 
to  procure  for  us  this  treat,  but  are  hap- 
py to  learn  that  the  professional  talents 
and  private  worth  of  this  lady  are  appre- 
ciated as  they  should  be.  It  is  a  luxury 
once  more  to  witness  the  refinements  of 
the  drama.  The  histrionic  powers  of  this 
actress  are  wonderful — there  is  a  fascin- 
ation in  her  eye,  a  deep  intenntty  in  the 
expression  of  her  face  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  passion,  that  we  have  never 
before  seen  equalled.  We  hope  the  man- 
ager of  this  theatre  will  offer  a  sufficient 
IndOQement  to  effect  a  rfr-engagement. 

[cOMlffUiriOATSD.] 

•MKftf  Mock. — Wo  have  not  been  an 
ttDeoncemedl  spectator  of  the  sueceeslul 
«fforU  made  by  this  highly  gifted  aetresa, 
^oestaUiah  her  fame  on  the  basia  of  pro- 
''■^aal  merit;  nor  are  we  ignorant  of 
^  ^imB  to  our  regard  with  respect  to 
her  moKi  worth— every  candid  mind  and 
fMliftg  hea^  ^ju  r^jc^  ^t  }^  complete 
triumph  over  prejudice  and  Uliberality, 
which  the  pobWtrtntements  m  her  justi- 
fication amply  tiK$m,  To  the  high 
consideration  of  her  vw>rthmay  be  added, 
that  as  a  etranger,  and  .k  a  woman,  she 
had  a  right,  in  common  comtesy,  to  tbe 
protection  of  thoee  who  invited  her  to 


leave  a  home  where  hei  ttltiila  weto  noi 
unappreciated:  if  this  promise  was  not 
fulfilled,  was  she  wrong  in  appealing  to 
the  justice  of  a  liberal  public'? — surely  not. 
Relying  on  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct 
in  relation  to  her  first  engagement  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  motives  that  led  to  a  dis- 
union, she  came  forward  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  innocence,  before  a  crowded 
audience  among  whom  she  was  led  to  be- 
lieve there  were  many  who  came  with  the 
purpose  of  nuulting  her.  Tbe  modmft 
diffidence  with  which  she  presented  her- 
self, acted  as  a  spell  to  alt  opposition,  if 
any  existed.  The  slight  hiss  of  serpent 
malevolence,  was  drowned  amid  the  loud 
acclamations  of  welcome,  and  the  reiter- 
ated thunder  of  applause!  Regaining  her 
self-possession,  she  proceeded  through 
her  part  withaU  that  energy  that  haa  ever 
eatablished  her  claim  to  dramatic  oxcol- 
lence. 

We  could  with  much  pleaauro  expati- 
ate upon  the  iotereet  ahe  has  excited  ift  . 
her  various  characters,  during  thie  short 
engagement,  but  her  powera  are  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  this  perhapa 
would  be  needless. 

At  her  benefit  on  ThufiJE^  evening, 
we  witnessed  with  the  most  lieart*felt  sat- 
isfiMrtion,  a  brilliant  display  of  beauty,  in- 
telligence, and  laahioa.  Wo  reeoid  this 
as  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  with 
which  the  public  BtiU  regard  thia  dramatic 
star — and  we  most  fervently  hope  that 
the  Manager  of  the  TrenH>nt  Theatre  will 
use  his  best  endeavora  to  engage  her  as  a 
s^tionary  attraction.  thai.ia. 

Tribute  of  Respeet.'^We  are  inform- 
ed that  the  ladies  of  Maiden,  (friends  ta 
Mr  Green,  late  viinister  of  that  place,) 
have  presented  him  with  a  haodaome  silver 
pitcher  as  a  tribute  of  their  respect 

A  gratuitous  Lecture  wfll  be  delivered 
at  the  Atheneum  on  Monday  evening, 
which  will,  by  the  beauty  of  experiments^ 
oe  particularly  interesting  to  the  ladies. 
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To  call  past  aces  firom  the  sleep  of  time, 
To  rouse  the  dwellers  of  eaeK  voiceless  clime, 
And  bid  them  stand  as  oDce  on  earth  they  stood, 
To  shake  the  guilty,  and  to  charm  the  good ; — 
To  catch  the  wonders  of  the  present  hour. 
New  grace  to  Fiction  give,  to  Truth  new  power. 
With  Mirth  to  cheer,  with  Grief  to  melt  the  soul. 
And  hold  each  passion  in  sublime  control ; — 
For  these  the  Sframa  rose  in  ancient  days, 
And  taught  her  Bards  undying  strains  to  raise ; 
Bade  them  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  mmd, 
And  spread  a  new  creation  to  mankind. 

'T  was  fflorious  all !  the  Muses  blesa'd  the  hour. 
And  pourM  their  sweetest  songs  in  dome  and  bower. 
But  night  at  length  'came  down' — the  night  of  doom. 
That  wrapp'd  earth's  brightest  realm  in  starless  gloom. 
Round  Wisdom's  haunts  the  raven  shadows  swept. 
Art's  lovely  daughters  veiled  their  heads,  and  wept ; 
From  their  cold  groves  the  Drama's  minstreli  fled, 
And  dulness  browed  o'er  the  living  dead. 
So  tuneless  ages  roU'd — when,  lo !  once  mor^ 
Redeeming  Genius  sought  a  happier  shore. 
Like  Mercv's  Dove  for  one  green  spot  he  flew. 
Nor  paus'd,  till  Ocean's  Empress  caught  his  view ; 
There  his  bold  eye  beheld  the  promis'd  rest. 
And  Shakespeare's  Albion  woo'd  him  to  her  breast. 

Then  sang  the  bard  !  in  greatness  and  in  grace, 
The  Matchless  One — th'  anomted  of  his  race. 
At  his  command,  once  more  the  Drama  rose, 
To  shield  fair  Virtue,  and  to  shame  her  foes. 
Time  bow'd  before  him,  Death  resiffn'd  his  trust, 
Kingdoms  came  back,  and  monarchs  left  the  dust ; 
My  at  his  bidding,  burst  Oblivion's  grave. 
To  warn,  to  win,  to  chasten,  and  to  save. 

Proud  was  the  lyre  beneath  its  master's  hand. 
And  wrapt  the  listeners  of  our  Father-land. 
Soon  from  the  Old  the  New  World  caught  the  strain, 
And  hailed  on  Freedom's  shores  the  Drama's  reign : — 
From  spot  to  spot  the  inspiration  flew. 
And  reared  at  last  this  vaulted  Dome— for  You ! 
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For  you,  ye  glad*eyed  throngs,  who  cluster  round, 
Where  a  new  home  the  Drama's  sons  have  found. 
For  you, — ^for  you  and  yours  our  fane  is  dressed — 
By  you  and  yours,  O  may  our  rites  be  blessed ! 
Pure  be  the  verse  that  lingers  on  each  tongue. 
Meet  for  the  wise,  the  beauteous,  and  the  young ; 
So  parent  love  shall  smile  upon  the  place. 
And  gather  here  the  fond  ones  of  his  race; 
So  all,  in  pleasure  lapped,  or  lost  in  wo. 
Shall  gaze  unfearing,  and  untainted  go. 

Come,  then !  to  us,  and  to  yourselves,  be  just, 
And  hid  the  Stage  fulfil  its  glorious  trust. 
To  this  fair  Temple  as  your  feet  ye  turn. 
Let  no  strange  fire  to  shame  its  altar  bum : 
On  you  the  cherub  voice  of  Goodness  calls, 
Rise  up  her  champions,  and  protect  these  walls ! 
So  shall  their  echoes  wake  and  warm  each  heart, 
All  ill  subdue,  and  all  that's  good  impart ; — 
So  shall  they  stand,  to  holy  virtue  dear. 
Above  all  hatred,  and  above  all  fear. 


THERE  IS  A  VOICE. 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  western  breeze 
When  it  floats  o'er  spring's  young  roses, 
Or  sighs  among  the  blooming  trees 
When  the  spirit  of  love  reposes — 

It  tells  of  the  joys  of  the  pure  and  young, 

E'er  they  wander  life's  wildering  paths  among. 
There  is  a  voice  in  the  summer  gale. 
Breathing  'mid  regions  of  bloom — 
Or  murmuring  son  through  the  dewy  vale, 
In  twilight's  tender  gloom — 

It  tells  of  hopes  unbhghted  yet, 

And  of  hours  the  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 
There  is  a  voice  in  the  autumn  blast, 
That  wafls  the  falling  leaf— 
When  the  glowinff  scene  is  fading  fast, 
(For  the  hour  of  bloom  is  brief:) 

It  tells  of  life — its  sure  decay, 

And  of  earthly  splendors  that  pass  away! 
There  is  a  voice  in  the  wintry  storm. 
For  the  blasting  spirit  is  there, 
Breathinff  o'er  ever^  vernal  charm. 
O'er  all  that  was  bnght  and  fair — 

It  tells  of  Death,  or  it  moans  around, 

And  the  desert  hall  returns  the  sound. 
But  there's  a  voice — a  ^small  still  voice,' 
That  comes  when  the  storm  is  past ; 
It  bids  the  sufferer's  heart  rejoice, 
In  the  haven  of  peace  at  last — 

It  tells  of  joys  beyond  the  grave, 

Of  Him  who  died  a  world  to  save.  augusta. 


TO  A  STREAM. 

Streamlet,  that  flows  by  my  father's  cot, 
Rememb'rest  thou  him  of  other  years  ? 

Hast  thou  all  traces  of  me  forgot  ? 
Am  I  chang'd  by  the  power  of  Time  and  tears? 
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Thou'rt  ever  young,  and  thy  rudy  hair, 

Is  as  green  as  it  was  in  olden  tune ; 
But  mine  ie  whitened  bv  rude  despair. 

And  'tis  pale  as  the  Andes  snowy  clime. 

Dost  thou  now  remember  that  sportive  boy, 
That  stole  from  thy  margin,  bright  wild  flowers; 

Wild  as  the  wildest  notes  of  joy, 
Was  his  laugh  in  those  long  long  pass'd  hours. 

Manhood  has  pass'd  and  age  comes  on, 
And  the  lone  one  stands  by  thy  pebbly  stream, 

Chaunting  a  garrulous  old  man's  song. 
Of  aj^fe  pass'd  by  like  a  sick  man's  dream. 

Yea — on  wilt  thou  run  in  gladness  ever— 

Thy  course  for  ages  can  never  close ; 
Will  mine  be  like  thine  ? — ^never,  oh  never ! 

Then  here's  to  one  hour — a  near  repose. 

A  l^epose  so  deep  that  the  thunder  note, 

Wnich  wakens  the  mountain  echoes  sleep ; 
Or  the  sweet  songs  of  music  which  round  it  float. 

Cannot  scare  or  charm  me  to  wake  and  weep. 

Streamlet  flow  on — ^to  thy  troubled  sea. 

And  take  on  thy  bosom  this  fading  wreath, 
Which  I  fling  to  thy  babbling  melody. 

The  image  of  life  as  it  floats  to  death.  Euexmo. 


A  liOGOGRIPH. 

1.  A  fairy  form,  a  footstep  light, 

A  dimpled  cheek,  an  eye  so  bright. 
Teeth  of  pearl  and  raven  hair 

And  swan-like  neck,  so  stately  fair; — 
All,  all  of  these  will  tell  you  who 

Comes  hither  now  to  puzzle  you ; 
And  why  not — ^when,  as  poets  sing 

I'm  nothing  but  a  puzzlinff  thing  ? 
But  if,  at  such  a  bird  s  eye  glance, 

To  find  me  out  is  hard,  perchance. 
My  various  parts  be  pleased  to  scan, 

And  then  proclaim  me — ^if  you  can ! 

2.  Within  my  whole  vou'U  surely  see 

A  partner  formed  to  comfort  me, 
But  one  alas !  who  ofl  has  shown 

A  strange  desire  to  be  alone. 
To  pass  this  life  from  troubles  6*00, 

Unfettered  by  a  thing  like  me. 
But  pass  we  on  and  leave  the  fool 

The  comfort  of  his  selfish  rule. 

3.  From  me  the  word  you  may  discover    ^ 
That  damps  the  joy  of  yonder  lover; 

A  word  though  short,  which  oflen  proves 
A  tough  one  to  the  man  that  loves. 

4.  And  next  from  me  you  may  derive 

A  word  which  marks  each  hour  we  live. 
When  aU  is  hushed,  and  stilly  night 
Is  sleeping  'neath  the  stars  so  bright, 
And  yonder  maiden  gently  waking, 
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Opens  the  lattice,  whither  breaking, 
A  soft,  still  voice  is  heard  to  say — 
<  When,  love,  say,  when  shall  we  away  ?' 
Then— <hen  am  I  a  word  most  sweet. 
Proclaiming  that 't  is  time  to  meet  I 
5.  And  then  o^er  hill  and  dale  while  flving, 
All  danger's  o'er,  and  hiisb'd  all  sighing, 
Still  in  my  whole  there  is  contain^ 
A  toord  which  means — the  prize  is  gained ! 
And  so,  when  bravely  home  returning 
The  conqueror  comes  with  vict'ry  burning, 
*  How  is  the  field  ?'--I  still  afford 
A  noble,  animating,  toord! 
AH  these,  and  more,  my  name  contAis ;    ' 
Solve  this — and  take  me  fbr  your  pains ! 
•/} y.  — Ti- 

(  {[^  A  solution  of  the  above  is  requested  for  our  next) 


LOVERS  VICTIM, 

I  look'd  upon  her  polish'd  brow, 

And  on  her  beanung  eye,— 

And  said —  is 't  possible  that  thou. 

So  beautiful,  must  die? 

Alas !  I  fear  thou  must — 'tis  thus, 

Spring's  sweetest  blossoms  perish ! 

And  all  those  joys  that  bloom'd  for  us — 

Those  hopes  we  used  to  cherish, 

Must  sleep  in  the  oold  ^ve  with  thee, 

To  wake — ^but  in  Etenuty  ! 

She  was  the  loveliest  of  Earth's  flowers — 

Till  chill'd  by  Sorrow's  blast, 

Till  fell  Consumption's  withering  powers. 

O'er  her  young  being  past« 

«  *  *  «  « 

Upon  a  gorgeous  couch  she  slept, 

Serene  and  calm  as  Heaven-^ 

Yet  was  there  proof,  that  she  had  wept, 

Like  one  by  anguish  riven. 

She  seem'd  a  seraph,  pure  and  meek. 

As  she  lay  in  her  tranquil  rest — 

But  the  pearls  of  grief  were  on  her  cheek, 

And  a  soft  sigh  heaved  her  breast  "" 

There  was  a  smile  whose  sunny  beam 

Spoke  of  the  slumberer's  joyous  dream ! 

Uprising  from  her  calm  repose, 

She  threw  a  half  reproachful  glance 

Of  moumfUl  tenderness  on  those 

Who  waked  her  from  her  bosom's  trance^ 

«f  Love  with  all  its  sweet  revealings, 
f  ardent  hopes  and  tender  feeling 
Such  raptures  as  she  used  to  know, 
E'er  treachery  seal'd  her  bosom's  woe; 
Alas  poor  maid  thy  Dream  it  paH — 
The  shades  of  ]>eath  are  round  thee  east! 
Come,  faithless  love,  approach  and  see, 
The  vieHm  of  thy  cruelty.  komoitt. 


Boston: — Printed  by  Scanuel  G.  Andrews. 
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'  With  yoothfal  fancy,  or  with  matron  ttite, 
'  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waatr,*— Paih^ 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  st^^y 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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THE  M0NT60MERYSHUIE  GHOST. 

<In  winter  nights  sit  bj^e  fire  with  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thepe  tnlce.' 


To  a  town  not  far  from  Llanfyllin, 
in  Mont  gomerjshire,  a  supervisor 
of  excise,  named  Thomas,  was  or- 
dered some  weeks  back  to  occupy 
the  district  of  another  supervisor, 
who  had  been  shifted  to  another 
statioii,  as  is  usual  with  the  ser- 
vants of  the  excise  department; — 
and  having  a  wife  and  children, 
he  proceeded  first,  to  select  a 
suitable  house  for  his  family. 
He  had  never  been  ki  Wales  be- 
fore, and,  consequently,  he  met 
with  many  inconveniences.  The 
only  bouse  vacant,  was  a  large  old 
mansion,  which  stood  in  decay  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain;  and  to  this 
the  supervisor  was  directed,  as  the 
only  habitable  place  that  was  not 
occupied.  On  the  first  view  of  so 
large  a  house,  all  notion  of  becom- 
ing a  tenant  was  abandoned;  but 
as  the  place  had  a'  mysterious  cu- 
riosity about  it,  the  mansion  being 
laige,  the  garden  being  choked  with 

T#l.    I. 


weeds,  the  steps  leading  to  thd 
doors  moss-grown,  several  of  the 
windows  being  broken,  and  the 
whole  having  an  air  of  grandeur  ia 
neglect,  he  was  prompted  to  make 
inquiries;  and  an  old  man,  to  whom 
he  was  referred  as  being  the  only 
owner  as  long  as  any  neighbor 
could  remember,  instantly  o&red 
to  let  him  the  mansion  at  the  small 
rent  of  five  pounds  a  year.  The 
supervisor  did  not  want  so  large  a 
house;  but  as  he  wished  to  send 
for  bis  family,  and  >  being  obliged 
to  put  up  with  lodgings  in  a  tri- 
fling ale-hodse,  he  thought  it  was 
woHh  while  to  goover  the  old  pile, 
and  ascertain  wh^Per  a  few  rooms 
could  not  be  fitted  up  comfortably 
for  his  accommodation,  while  in 
the  discbarge  of  his  duty  there.— 
The  lowness  of  the  rent  of  course 
operated  a^  an  additional  induce- 
ment; and  having  fixed  upon  four 
or  five  rooms  up  stairs,  he  struck 
13    , 
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the  bargain,  got  in  a  few^little 
things  until  his  wife  sbouJd  arfive 
with  all  the  domestic  equipment's 
ofa  faiAly,  and  forthwith  wrote  off 
for  her.  The  first  night  of  his  so- 
joornment  he  lighted  a  large  fire 
to  dispel  the  dampness,  %nd  having 
taken  his  cup  of  grog,  he  laid  down 
and  enjoyed  an  excellent  night's 
rest.  On  his  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  first  Tisit  was  to  a  barber's 
shop  in  the  town  in  order  to  get 
shaved,  and  there  several  persons 
inquired  most  earnestly  how  he 
had  slept;  and  when  he  declared 
that  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  bet- 
ter night's  rest  in  his  life,  every 
one  seemed«mazed.  The  myste- 
ry was  now  dispelled,  and  his  eyes 
were  opened  by  being  informed  the 
<  Tee  Gwyn'  or  <  White  House,'  as 
the  mansion  was  called,  had  been 
haunted  for  fifty  years  back.  The 
supervisor  laughed  at  this  notion, 
and  avowed  his  utter  disbelief  in 
ghosts.  If  ever  he  had  experienced 
a  little  ticklishness  in  his  nerves, 
the  professional  shrewdness  usual- 
ly characteristic  of  his  calling, 
raised  a  surmise,  that  this  same 
lonely  house  might  be  a  very  snug 
spot  for  working  an  illicit  still;  and 
accordingly,  he  determined  not  to 
be  driven  out  of  his  new  habitation 
until  he  ascertained  the  fact.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  rummaging  the  vaults  and  every 
hiding-place;  but  without  discov- 
ering any  thing  to  confirm  bis  sus- 
picions. A*-  night  advanced,  he 
threw  an  extra  log  on  the  fite^  and 
having -borrowed  a  chair  in  the 
town,  he  sat  himself  down  before 
it,  ate  his  bread  and  cheese,  and 
supped  his'cu^^idst  various  ru- 
minations. At  onetime  he  thought 
his  prospect  rather  dangerous  in 
the  event  of  his  suspicions  being 
true,  there  being  no  assistance  at 
hand.  He  might  have  his  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  a  tub;  while  his  wife 
and  family  would  be  none  the  wiser. 


Fears  of  the  living,  more  than  the 
dead,  flitted  in  sudden  flashes 
across  his  brain,  and  at  length  he 
resolved,  in  case  he  heard  any 
thing  going  on;  to  remain  as  quiet 
as  possible,  and  send  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  to  the  heads  of 
his  department.  He  could  see  by 
his  watch  that  it  was  nearly  twelve 
o'clock;  but  <  Nature's  fond  nurse' 
had  forsaken  him,  and  he  felt  no 
inclination  to^^ep. 

<  *Twa(i,  as  the  watchmen  st  j,  a  cloudy 

night: 

<  No  moon,  no  atart, — the  wind  was  low, 

or  loud 

*  Bj  gusts;  and  while  his  sparkling  hearth 

was  bright 

*  With  the  pilM  wood,  he  missed  his  fami- 

ly crowd.' 

On  a  sudden  he  heard  footsteps 
on  the  staircase,  and  he  felt  his  hair 
Hfk  his  hat  involuntarily  at  least 
an  inch  ofi*his  forehead.  His  heart 
fluttered,  his  logs  did  not  seem  to 
blaze  so  bright;  he  listened  anx- 
iously, but  h^heard  nothing.  After 
chiding  his  fancy  for  frightening 
him,  he  mustered  courage  enough 
to  open  the  door,  which  he  left  in 
Chat  state,  and  then  betook  him- 
self to  his  couch,  after  a  para- 
lytic sort  of  a  poke  at  the  fire. — 
Scarce  had  the  first  doze  relaxed 
his  limbs  when  he  was  awakened 
by  a  strange  clattering  on  the  stair- 
case, as  if  ten  thousand  imps  were 
ascending  to  his  room!  In  the 
panic  of  the  moment  he  jumped  up, 
rushed  to  the  landing-place,  where 
he  distinctly  heard  the  said  imps 
clatter  down  the  broad  stair-case 
again,  making  faint  shrieking  cries, 
which  died  away  with  the  sounds 
of  their  foot-steps  as  they  seem- 
ed to  gain  the  vaults  beneath 
the  house.  It  was  now  manifest 
that  there  were  other  living  ten- 
ants in  his  tenement  beside  him- 
self; and  the  remainder  of  that 
sleepless  night  was  spent  in  gloomy 
conjectures.  With  painful  anxie- 
ty did  he  watch  the  grey  morning 
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breaking  in  the  east;  and  when 
the  daj  burst  forth,  he  comnieoced 
a  most  scrutinizing  search  every 
where.  Nothing,  however,  was  to 
be  discovered,  not  even  a  footstep 
on  the  stair-case;  and  he  could 
have  sworn  that  he  really  did  hear 
his  disturbers  ascend  towards  his 
room  and  then  depart.  On  his 
visit  to  the  town  that  morning,  the 
previous  day's  ii^Mries  were  re- 
peated; but  he  straiuously  denied 
having  been  disturbed,  for  ftar  he 
should  be  thought  a  coward.  To- 
wards the  next  evening,  he  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  whether  any 
thing  really  did  ascend  the  stair- 
case, or  whether  it  was  mere  fan- 
cy; and  for  this  purpose,  he  spread 
a  thick  coat  of  sand  on  every  step, 
imagining,  shrewdly  enough,  that, 
if  his  tormentors  were  really  sub- 
stantial, they  mast  leave  some 
tracks  behind  them.  The  nel[t 
night  was  accompanied  by  the 
same  extraordinary  ^ises;  but  the 
supervisor  had  provided  himself 
with  pistols,  and  being  doubly  arm- 
ed with  a  kmp  also,  he  proceeded 
down  stairs  as  hard  as  he  could.  — 
The  imps,  however,  were  too  nim- 
ble for  him,  and  he  could  not  even 
set  a  glimpse  of  them.  Again  did 
ne  search  in  every  hole  and  corner, 
disturbing  the  poor  spiders  with 
the  blaze  of  his  lamp;,  and  finding 
bis  scrutiny  in  vain,  he  was  retrac- 
ing his  steps,  when  he  recollected 
the  sand,  which,  in  his  terrified  de- 
scent, he  had  forgotten;  when  lol 
and  behold,  he  perceived  some  five 
or  six  hundrea  cloven  tracks! — 
They  were  too  small  for  old  devils, 
and  much  too  large  for  rats,  and 
therefore  he  concluded  they  must 
be  supernatural  beings  of  some  sort. 
The  matter  assumed  rather  a  se- 
rioas  aspect,  and  he  determined  to 
write  to  his  wife  forbidding  her  ar- 
rival until  she  heard  further  from 
him.  All  the  day  long  his  brain 
was  racked  by  conjectures  as  to 
the  species  of  creatures  that  could 


have  disturbed  his  quiet.  Fifty 
times  did  he  conclude  that  it  was 
perhaps  a  trick,  and  as  CTten  did 
he  abandon  that  notion  as  impro- 
bable; but,  then  he  could  noCao 
count  for4iis  not  being  able  to  see 
the  authors  of  the  tracks;  and 
forthwith  he  resolved  on  anoth- 
er project.  He  had  given  up  t^i^r^ 
idea  that  rata  could  have  maiJe 
such  a  noise  or  tracks  so  lar|;e,  but 
he  determined  to  try  if  a  few  ral 
trapscouldfiolve  the  mystery.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  procured  six  which  ^ 
were  all  he  could  get;  and  on  the 
fourth  night  carefully  set  them  in  a 
row  on  one  of  the  stefM  of  the  stairs 
case;  so  that  if  the  devils  ascend- 
ed «in  a  column  he  was  sure  of 
catching  one  of  them  as  a  curiosi- 
ty. Still  he  could  not  abandon 
his  pistols  or  his  lamp,  but  be  de- 
termined to  be  on  guard  all  night. 
About  the  mystic  hour  of  twelve, 
he  again  heard  the  devils  jumping 
or  hopping,  as  it  seemed,  up  the 
stairs,  and  while  he  cocked  one  of 
bis  pistols  he  heard  a  trap  go  off, 
then  another,  then  another,  suc- 
ceeded by  appalling  shrieks  and  the 
same  clattering  noise  down  stairs 
again.  He  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
and  there  to  his  infinite  astonish- 
ment he  found,  not  a  devil,  not  an 
imp,not  anything  supematttral,but 
thru  fine  fat  rahhit$,  cauf^ht  by  the 
legs  in  the  traps.  The  simple  fact 
was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  ad- 
joining rabbit  warren  used  to  make 
their  way  up  through  the  sewers 
into  the  deserted  mansion;  and 
their  gambols  through  the  empty 
rooms  first  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  the  <Tee  Gwy^eing  haunted. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr  Tho- 
mas forthwith  sent  for  his  fami- 
ly, and  they  now  enjoy  a  house  and 
as  many  rabbits  as  they  can  eat 
for  five  pounds  a  year. 

THE  FATAI4  PBOMWE. 

Therb  are  few  instances  in  wbi^h 
pareiUal  authority  is  •©  frequent*    ^ 
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fy  es^rciked,  as  in  that  of  prevent- 
ing tnaVriageft  where  neeuniary 
circum#Lnces  render  ttie  match 
imprudent,  and  perhaps  there  are 
none  in  which  the  exercise  is  pro- 
ductive of  worse  consecfbences. — 
Tiie  reasons  should  indeed  be  co- 
gent, that  should  justify  a  parent 
in  exercising  more  than  persuasion 
Irhere  the  happiness  of  a  child  is 
eompletely  at  stake.  The  tragic 
t^sult  of  such  interference  it  is 
now  onr  melancholy  duty  to  re* 
late.    Mary  ,  the  daughter 

of  a  respectable  attorney  in  North 
Wales,  but  who  is  dead,  received 
attentions  fqym  two  suitors,  to  one 
of  whom  she  gave  her  heart,  and 
would  also  have  accompanied  the 
gift  with  her  hand,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  her  mother,  who  induc- 
ed her  to  accept  tUe  addresses  of 
a  Mr.  P-*-,  a  much  wealthier,  and 

in  the  ^yes  of  Mrs. a  more 

eligible  match.  This  teasing  caus- 
ed the  young  lady  to  regard  the 
imfavored  lover  with  still  greater 
4islike,  which  increased  to  hatred 
on  bis  persevering  in  his  addresses; 
after  which  she  threw  herself  so 
far  6n  his  generosity  as  to  confess 
bier  attachment  to  his  rival,  and  to 
beg  him  to  be  content  with  her 
friendship.  Matters  stood  thus 
for  some  months,  wben  the  moth- 
er was  seized  with  illness,  which 
terminated  fatally.  In  her  dying 
bour,  her  dbugbter  was  by  her  bed 
side,  and  she  wrung  from  the  weep- 
ing girl  a  promise,  that  she  would 
give  her  band  to  Mr.  P — ,  who  was 
now  to  her  a  most  loathsome  oh- 
ject.  She  gave  the  promise  re- 
<iuired,  and  fi^  that  bonr  her 
countenance  was  never  once  illu- 
mined by  even  a  transitory  smile. 
She  had  one  last  interview  with 
the  dbject'Of  her  fondest  afiec- 
tions. 

What  passed  is,  and  ever  must 
be  unknown;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
ever,  he  was  observed  to  quit 
tbe  faooM  like  k  maniac^  and  she 


wa9  discovered  by  her  domestics 
in  strong  hysterics.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  she  sent  for  the  man 
with  whom  her  fate  was  to  be  uni- 
ted, and  appointed  the  day  for  tbe 
wedding.  It  arrived,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cburdi;  the  pallid 
hue  of  death  sat  on  her  counte- 
nance. She  refused  the  aid  alike 
of  her  bridegroom  and  the  bride- 
maids — ^she  iMked  alone  with 
measured  stepWo  the  church  door, 
where  she  paused,  and  glanced  her 
eyes  towards  her  mother's  tomb. 
She  then  entered  the  church,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  On 
leaving  the  sacred  pile,  she  inform- 
ed her  hnsband  that  she  would  re- 
quire one  day  to  calm  her  spirits, 
and  that  therefore  she  must  be 
permitted  to  remain  alone  until 
the  next  morning.  The  arrange- 
ment was  assented  to;  and  after 
the  bridal  feast  was  over,  the  hus- 
band returned  to  his  own  house. 
Early  the  nent  morning,  however, 
he  repaired  to  claim  his  bride; 
but  she  had  saved  herself  from 
further  persecution — he  discover- 
ed her  laying  a  pallid  corpse  in  her 
bed.  A  bottle  of  laudanum,  which 
be  found  by  her  bed  side,  revealed 
the  whole  of  the  horrible  and  .un- 
welcome truth — she  had  *  drank 
the  poison.  The  unfortunate  lover 
has  not  yet  been  heard  of. 

Is  not  this  sbiAethiDg  more  tliaii  fantssTT 
What  think  you  of  Itl— JETom^f. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects 
which  the  progress  of  philosophy 
has  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
man,  is  exhibitea  in  tbe  diminished 
influence  of  fancy  and  imagination 
over  the  faculties  of  reason  and 
judgment.  In  ancient  times,  this 
power  seems  to  have  exercised  an 
almost  unlimited  sway  over  the 
wise  and  ignorant,  the  great  and 
low.  Notwithstanditig  all  tbe  re- 
finement of  the  Grecian  republics 
and  the  Roman  commonweattb, 
tbe  peasant  and  philosopher  to  a 
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aerttnpt  degree  wlbmHted  or  pro- 
fessed to  twlraiil  to  the  prevmil- 
mg  superstitions.  In  those  days 
the  woods  were  peopled  with  the 
Fauna  and  Dryads;  the  rivers  were 
the  favorite  resort  of  Naids  and 
Potamides,  Manes^  the  departed 
spirits  of  mhuried  warriors  were 
roving  over  marshes  and  forests, 
and  the  rery  habitations  of  men 
were  consecrated  m  the  residence 
of  some  propitious  oeity.  Bat  Jo- 
niter  has  lost  his  sceptre;  Apollo 
his  harp;  the  Sun,  though  he  ceas- 
es not  to  cheer  us  with  his  beams, 
is  deprived  of  the  attendance  of 
the  Hori,  and  thnnder  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
ditpjeasure  of  the  gods.  £vea  the 
fairies  and  geniis  of  our  more  im- 
mediate progenitors  have  lost  their 
influence  over  the  mind,  and  are 
content  to  dwell  in  their  own  airy 
and  cbrystal  habitatiotis,  the  cas- 
tles of  theimacination.  We  leave 
to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  indulge 
in  such  like  dreams;  to  sing  of  the 
golden  feathered  bird,  the  wand  of 
the  magician,  and  the  potent  spell 
of  the  enchantress.  The  novelist 
too  has  full  license  to  amase  us 
with  haunted  castles,  his  desolate 
and  dreary  subterranean  apart- 
ments, his  moonlight  tripping  fai- 
ries, fainting  ladies  in  pages'  dres- 
ses, and  ghosts  that  can  walk 
through  stone  walls  without  oppo- 
sition. We  poor  mortals  of  the 
19th  century  are  condemned  to 
drag  out  a  dull  existence^  without 
having  a  single  dilapidated  castle 
to  frighten  us  in  our  midnight  per^ 
ambalations,  without  encounter- 
ing a  single  band  of  oondottieri  in 
our  journeys — without  so  much  as 
seeing  a  ghost !  The  romantic  ii- 
oMIo  sighs  in  vain  for  the  days  of 
chivahry,  when  knighted  men  could 
rescue  distressed  damsels;  the  sen- 
timental CMoe  in  vain  longs  for 
that  innocent  time^when  shepherd- 
esses reclined  in  sweet  simplicity 
upon  the  banks    of  roses,   and 


breathed  Uieir  tender  and  artless 
hjn.  The  aecompUsbed  WWul- 
mma  weeps  to  thiiJc  that  ao  gene-* 
rous  and  noble  Delville,  Orvillev 
or  Umphraviile,  who  is  the  protege 
of  some  distinguished  lord,  but 
proves  to  be  his  actual  and  legal 
son,  whispers  the  tale  of  tove  into 
her  gently  averted  ear.  £ven 
Mi$treB$  jUUe,  though  she  has  been 
promoted  by  the  Great  Unknown, 
from  her  situation  as  confidential 
maid,  to  he  the  geniky  (As  sired 
Mlice — to  heroine  herseJf-^has  tcH 
gather  with  her  improved  condi- 
tion, lost,  utterlv  lost,  her  power 
of  relating  horrible  and  heart-rend- 
ing tales  of  her  dear  old  master, 
long  dead  and  buried  in  the  fami- 
ly vault.  Such  are  the  inevitable 
effects  of  civiliaatioa!  Such  the 
degeneracy  of  modem  days ! 

roa  rum  aowaa  or  tastx. 

Mrs  Ware, — If  it  is  not  an  edi- 
torial sei;ret,  pray  inform  me  of 
what  sex  is  your  correspondent  X. 

I  have  been  puzzling  my  brains 
about  it  for  a  whole  week,  and 
have  at  length  decided  upon  100- 
man — and  what  is  more,  reader, 
between  you  and  I,  (I  ought  to  have 
said  entrea  nous)  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve she  is  an  old  maid!  not  one 
of  your  nretty,  mild,  sentimental 
ladies,  who  having  buried  her  first 
love,  has  remained  single  from 
choice — but  a  very  Zanhppty  one 
who  would  scratch  and  cuu  us  into 
matrimony  if  she  could,  and  comb 
our  wigs  for  us  if  she  should  sue* 
ceed. 

Now  I  am  old  bachelor  of  the 
first  water,  though  not  of  the  high- 
est polish,  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  coming  too  often  in  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  rough  ones 
of  our  fraternity,  who  giory  in 
their  native  rust — 

'Oh!  tha  J071  of  a  baelMtor*t  hfs.' 

To  walk  about  free  and  untram- 
melled by  female  restrietions!  and 
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when  i  slip  on  mj  surtout  after  tea 
to  have  no  anxious  fair  one  banging 
on  my  arm,  with  ^wkere  are  70a  go- 
ing love  ?'  I  am  welcomed  at  our 
whist  clubs,  as  a  knowing  one,  and 
at  dinner  parties,  as  a  bonne  viv- 
ani — and  when  I  choose  to  make 
my  bow  in  a  ladj's  drawing  room,  I 
can  discover  by  many  a  blush  and 
sly  glance  that  the  old  bachelor  is 
not  an  unwelcome  guest,  for  I  al- 
ways contrive  to  make  myself  use- 
ful in  some  way  or  other — for  in- 
st  ance,l  am  often  appointed  to  hold 
sewing  silk  for  the  pretty  crea- 
tures,and  am  repaid  for  my  trouble 
by  observing  the  grace  with  which 
they  wind  it  from  my  extended 
hands.  Sometimes  I  am  preferred 
to  the  honor  of  turning  the  leaves 
of  a  music  book  for  two  hours  to- 
gether at  the  piano  of  a  pretty 
miss,  who  having  been  requested 
to  favor  the  company  with  a  tune, 
chooses  to  evince  her  liberality  by 
going  through  the  whole  '  Logeri- 
an  system!'  When  I  find  any  lit- 
tle girls  or  boys  that  have  accom- 
plished sisters,  I  generally  pave 
my  way  to  their  good  graces  with 
peppermints  and  sugar-plumbs  to 
the  little  ones,  who  fail  not  to  laud 
my  generosity  on  all  occasions. 

On  a  moonlight  evening  (for  I 
am  very  romantic)  I  often  go  on 
serenading  parties.  I  have  an  old 
guitar  with  three  strings,  which  I 
attach  to  my  neck  with  a  ribbon 
of  etherial  blue,  (like  the  hero  of 
Lalla  Roohk)  this  I  thrum  most 
manfully  in  full  choirus,  not  car* 
ing  to  perform  in  solo.  I  board 
with  an  old  widow  who  has  two  or 
three  clever  daughters — now  this 
does  not  mean  any  thing,  only  that 
I  have  plenty  of  attention  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds,  always  a  hot  muf- 
fin at  my  plate  whenever  I  choose 
to  appear  at  the  breakfast  table, 
which  sometimes  is  rather  late, 
and  if  I  happen  to  make  a  grim- 
mace  in  turning  my  head,  I  may 
prepare  myself  to  be  suffocated 


with  flannel  and  vinegar  for  a  week 
to  cure  the  rheumatism.  /  at  least 
have  no  occasion  to  mend  my  own 
^  night  cap  and  stockings.'  I  as-^ 
sure  you  Marm  X.  they  are  dam-' 
ed  and  patched  to  my  heart's  coo" 
tent,  by  every  member  of  the  faoa- 
ily,  so  you  plainly  perceive  you 
must  abandon  your  leveUing  sys- 
tem, and  allow  us  our  proper  dis- 
tinctions, for  there  are  as  many 
classes  of  us,  as  there  are  of  you. 
Mistress  X.  yours,  but  notforenerj 
Y.  z. 

FOa  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

I  AM  a  professed  worshipper  of  na- 
ture. As  soon  as  spring  arrives^ 
that  season  of  joy  and  hilarity ,  1 
retire  from  the  city,  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance attending  fashionable  life> 
and  hasten  to  partake  of  the  pure 
and  simple  blessings  of  nature  with 
the  eagerness  of  one  who  is  just 
emancipated  from  a  splendid  pris- 
on where  be  had  been  deprived  of 
nothing  but  liberty,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  being  sometimes  alone. 
.  The  quiet  of  rural  life  is  more 
conducive  to  reflection — more  fa- 
vorable to  study,  than  the  bustle  of 
the  city,  even  thoigh  we  mix  not 
in  the  busy  aflairs.of  men.  in  the 
fofmer,  the  volume  of  nature  is  ex- 
panded before  us,  and  we  raise  our 
eyes  to  the  blue  arch  above  us  in  si- 
lent adoration  of  that  power  ^  which 
guides  a  comet,  while  it  moulds  a 
tear;'  and  we  survey  the  vast  pan- 
orama of  creation  stretching  along 
the  horizon,  enraptured  with  its 
sublimity  and  beauty.  It  is  here 
that  man  feels  his  intellectual  im- 
portance—this is  the  school  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  theatre  of  the 
poet.  In  the  latter,  we  luxuriate 
in  the  regions  of  art, — and  yield 
ourselves  to  the  illusions  of  fancj 
and  imagination.  We  are  amused . 
awhile  with  the  fictions  of  the 
stage,  or  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
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dor  of  the  ball-room,  but  the  spirit 
soon  becomes  weary  of  these  su- 
perficial pleasures  ;'the7  leave  no 
impressions  on  the  mind  worth  re- 
taining, and  in  proportion  as  we 
advance  in  life,  their  vanity  be- 
comes more  obvious.  k. 

THE  SAHXIRfl  BETintlf • 

There  was  not  in  the  whole  village 

of a  prettier  dwelling  than 

that  of  the  widow  Wilson.  Stran- 
gers who  passed  along  the  road 
frequently  stopped  to  admire  its 
neatness.  The  walls  were  kept 
nicely  whitewashed,  and  the  luxu- 
riant honey-suckle  and  woodbine 
half  hid  the  bright  windows;  the 
little  green  before  the  door  was 
always  neat,  and  the  sweet-brier, 
clambering  over  the  low  pailing 
gave  to  the  little  enclosure  an  air 
of  rustic  gaiety.  It  was  a  sweet 
little  spot  in  summer;  and  in  win- 
ter it  was  not  destitute  of  beauty. 
The  widow  had  lived  there 
in  the  life  time  of  her  husband; 
there  she  had  reared  a  family  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  good 
and  affectionate;  there  all  her  hap- 
piest days  had  been  passed;  but 
the  scene  was  now  changed.  The 
affectionate  husband  was  taken  off 
by  a  stiddeu  Illness,  soon  atter, 
their  eldest  son,  inclined  to  a  rov- 
ing life,  had  left  them  to  so  to  sea; 
the  other  soon  followed  bis  fatlMr 
to  the  grave.  The  widow  bore 
these  heavy  bereavements  as  be- 
came a  Christian.  She  now  lived 
in  the  cottage  with  her  only  daugh- 
ter Lucy,  now  about  eighteen — 
the  pride  and  solace  of  her  moth- 
er, and  the  darling  of  all  who  knew 
her.  Lucy  Wilson  was  indeed  a 
sweet  girl,  and  her  cheerful  piety, 
affectionate  cares,  and  unwearied 
industry,  soothed  and  sustained 
her  bereaved  parent.  In  the  long 
winter  evenings  she  used  to  read 
or  sing  to  her  mother;  it  was  she 
who  in  summer  kept  their  little 
garden  so^neat^  and  trained  the 


iioney-suckles  and  woodbines  a- 
ronnd  the  windows;  her  smiling 
countenance  always  cheered  her 
mother's  heart,  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  heavy  bereavement,  the 
widow  and  her  Lucy  strove  against 
the  melancholy  that  sometimes 
oppressed  them,  and  with  humfble 
piety  bowed  to  the  will  of  their 
father  in  heaven. 

Lucy  Wilson  was  not  without  ad- 
mirers among  the  young  men  of  the 
village.  She  was  courteous  and 
friendly  to  all,  but  her  heart  in  all 
its  native  innocence  and  truth  was 
given  to  William  Hammond.  Wil- 
liam had  loved  Lucy  even  in  their 
school  days,  and  nothing  but  his 
poverty  prevented  their  being  uni- 
ted. He  was  the  whole  support  of 
his  widowed  mother,  and  fortune 
had  not  smiled  upon  his  honest  en- 
deavors to  obtain  a  competence 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  claim 
the  hand  of  his  fond  and  gentle 
Lucy.  It  is  true  he  had  often  urg- 
ed her  to  marry,  telling  her  that 
heaven  would  bless  his  endeavors^ 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  keep 
want  from  the  door.  But  Lucy 
listened  to  the  prudent  advice  of 
her  mother,  and  smiling,  bade  him 
wait  for  better  time^. 

It  was  on  a  wet  evening  hi  the 
beginning  of  winter — Lucy  had 
kindled  a  cheerful  fire  in  their  lit- 
tle sitting  room.  William  had  call- 
ed in,  as  was  his  custom,  to  spend 
an  hour  with  them,  and  was  read- 
ing to  them  a  book  which  he  had 
brought  for  that  purpose.  The 
story  was  a  sad  one — a  narrative 
of  shipwreck!  The  mother  thought 
of  her  absent  son,  from  whom  she 
had  not  heard  ia  two  years:  he 
might  be  at  that  moment  strug- 
gling with  the  waves,  or  cast  un- 
friended on  a  desert  shore;  or  he 
might,  long  ere  then,  have  been 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave.  Un- 
able to  restrain  her  feelings,  she 
burst  into  tears — Lucy  threw  her- 
self upon  h^  mother's  bosom  and 
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wept  aloud :'WiIHam  soothed  their 
sorrow;  spoke  of  the  probability  of 
Charles  returning  to  his  home;  of 
the  care  of  a  merciful  providence, 
and  the  dixty  of  resignation.  Sud- 
denlj  a  quick  .ban4  opened  the  lit- 
tle gate — a  J^p  came  to  the  door. 
Jt  .was  opened,  find  a  man  in  aea- 
.man's  dress  stood  before  them. — 
The  widow,  with  a  scream  of  joj, 
recognised  her  son,  and  she  and 
Xiucj  were  alternately  clasped  in 
the  arms  of  the  honest  sailor.  All 
was  joyful  confusion;  tears  and 
smiles  were  mingled;  Charles  had 
his  tales  of  peril  and  hardship  to 
recount,  but  first  his  affectionate 
heart  unburthened  itself  in  tears 
for  the  death  of  his  father  and 
brother.  Long  $tfter  these  events 
the  tidings  had  reached  him  in  a 
distant  port,  and  he  had  hastened 
home  to  6omfort  and  support  his 
widowed  parent. 

Charles  had  not  returned  poor 
to  his  native  vllla|;e.  His  gains 
had  been  considerable,  and  he  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  Lucy  and  .Wil- 
liam,, by  the  assurance  that  there 
now  need  be  no  obstacle  to  their 
■union.  J^either  did  the  village 
boast  ofa  gayer  bridal,  the  honest 
sailor  felt  Us  heart  bound  with 
Joy  at  having  been  the  instrument 
of  promoting  their  happiness,  and 
his  hard  earned  gains  were  freely 
expended  to  deck  the  lovely  bride. 
The  widow  and  her  son,  with  Wil- 
liam and  bis  Lucy,  and  his  aged 
mother,  inhabit  the  nef^t  little  cot- 
jtage,  and  a  happier  family  never 
existed.  The  honest  sailor  amuses 
himself  by  working  in  their  little 
garden,  and  twining  the  woodbine 
and  honeysuckle  round  the  WjsUs 
of  their  dwelling;  pl,antii^  flowers 
around  the  green  ^ard,  or  in  tell- 
ing long  stories  of  tqils  and  dan- 
gers at  sea,  aiw^yB  ending  them 
with  a  fervent  thanksgiving  that 
bevhad  quitted  it  roving  li^.aod 
was  enabled  to  live  with  comfort 
and  happincjss  in  the  home  of  his 


childhood.  The  widow  lived  to  a 
good  old  a^,  rejoicing  in  the  hap- 
piness of  her  children,  and  ac- 
knowledging that,  althoueh  our 
heavenly  Father  sees  fit  to  chastise 
his  children,  he  does  it  in  love;  and 
that,  even  in  this  world,  piety  and 
resignation  sometimes  meet  their 
rewand. 

[CDVMVHICATXD.] 

|lATiaN4X  IiOVE. 

We  all  know  the  power  of  beauty, 
and  to  render  it  permanent,  and 
make  human  life  more  happy  and 
agreeable^  it  must  have  the  beau- 
ties of  the  mind  anne^Lod.  For,  as 
Dr.  Blair  vei;y  justly  observes, 
^feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the 
fairest  form,  if  nothin|;  vfiihm  cor- 
responds to  the  pleasing  appear- 
ance mthoul,  Jbove  and  marriage 
are  two  words  much  spoken  dT, 
but  seldom  found  united.  To  be 
happy  in  the  choice  of  the  iair  one 
we  admire,  is  to  cultivate  that  re- 

frard  we  experience  for  her,  into 
asting  esteem.  The  connubisil 
state  was  certainly  designed  to 
heighten  the  joys,  and  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  mortality.  To 
cherish  and  admire  her,  who  came 
into  your  arms,  the  object  of  joy 
and  pleasure;  ^nd  to  cpmfort  the 
same  dear  object  of  your  affection 
i^n  the  clouds  of  adversity  sur- 
round her.  Happy  within  ypurself, 
and  happy  in  your  connections, 
you  ought  to  look  up  to  tl^e  Au- 
thor of  all  good  gifts,  and  give  him 
praise  in  the  liveliest  hour  of  spcial 
enjoyment.'  What  avail  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  sublunary  state, 
if,  when  we  ^hift  the  flattering 
scene,  the  man  is  unhappy,  where 
happiness  should  begin,  at  home! 
An  uninterrupted  interchange  of 
mutual  endearments,  among  thpse 
of  his  family,  imparts  more  solid 
satisfaction,  than  outward  show 
with  inward  uneasiness.  Love  ia 
a  ten4er  and  delicate  plapt;  it 
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nmst  be  guarded  from  all  unconge- 
niai  blasts,  or  it  will  droop  its  head 
and  die.  To  enliven  our  hours^  to 
pass  our  life  agreeably^  let  us  en 
nch  our  mental  soil,  for  this,  join- 
ed with  loye,  will  for  ever  adorn 
this  happy  state.  A  young  lady, 
being  ^pjked  her  opinion  of  love, 
said,  4f  youth  and  beauty  are  the 
objects  of  your  regard,  lave,  found- 
ed on  youth  and  beauty,  cannot 
possibly  endure  Idhger  than  these 
last.  Love  should  be  sincere  and 
generous,  as  Heaven  first  inspired 
it,  and  courtship  void  of  mean  dis- 
simulation. But  love,  at  this  time 
of  day,  is  raising  the  imagination 
to' expectations  above  nature,  and 
laying  the  sure  foundation  of  dis- 
apointments  on  both  sides,  when 
Hymen  shifts  the  scene.'  jLove, 
then,  according  to  this  amiable 
young  lady's  opinion,  is  a  passion 
founded  on  •esteem.  A  sincere  re^rd 
for  the  object  of  our  afieetions, 
joined  with  a  love  the  most  pure, 
rational,  and  dignified. 


OmniFM  GATBOntlFM. 


*We  are  but  the  venden  of  uther  men'i  goods.* 

Grand  Fancy  BaU  in  Philadel- 
fkia, — The  ass^mblaee  consisted 
<>f  between  three  and  four  hundred 
persons,  selected  from  the  supreme 
hon  Ion  of  that  city,  (the  gres^H^t 
precaution  having  been  taken  to 
secure  a  salutary  exclusion.)  The 
most  splendid  and  becoming  cos- 
tumes that  could  be  procured,  were 
displayed  by  the  wearers  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  either  in  prom- 
enading or  in  dancing  to  cotillions 
executed  by  an  orchestra  of  seven- 
teen musicians  in  a  room,  in 
which  the  efiects  of  eight  hundred 
lights  produced  a  brilliancy  calcu- 
lated to  eclipse  the  sun  himself, 
when  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
his  most  sublime  efforts.  To  those 
unaccustomed  to  sights  similar  to 
that  presented  on  this  occasion 
(and  we  presume  it  was  familiar 

VOL.  I. 


to  none,  it  being  the  first  attempt 
of  the  kind  in  this  country)  the  il- 
lusion of  being  suddenly  transport- 
ed to  some  region  of  fancy  land 
Was  complete.  For  a  long  time 
scarcely  a  syllable  escaped  ftnm 
the  lips  around,  which  wreathed 
the  most  soul  speaking  smiles  of 
delight;  but  after  the  overwhelm- 
ing impression  of  the  entree  had  ^^ 
subsided,  the  time  thus  lost  waa  ^^^ 
soon  made  up  for,  and  the  dancing 
which  now  commenced  continued 
with  the  greatest  spirit  until  near 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  al- 
though the  hour  of  assembling,  at 
half  pa^t  eight  o'clock,  was  at  the 
request  of  the  managers,  punctual- 
ly adhered  to. 

Among  the  dresses  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, the  most  admired,  was  one 
consisting  of  a  white  satin  tunic 
and  waistcoat,  with  a  chaste  em- 
broidering of  gold,  with  cap  and 
plumes,  awor«l  and  shoes  corres- 
ponding. Lford  Leicester,  to  whom  # 
our  readers  have  been  formerly  in- 
troduced in  Ken  i  I  worth,  was  so  ac- 
curately represented  in  costume, 
manner  and  tout  ensemble,  as  al- 
most to  transport  the  beholder,  in 
idea,  into  the  actual  presence  of 
his  lordship.  It  was  gratifying  to 
observe,  that  amidst  all  this  scene 
of  gaiety  and  thoughtlessness,  the 
profound  scholastic  character  of 
the  present  day  was  very  ably  re- 
presented and  sustained  under  the 
garb  of  a  Cambridge  student,  who 
had  every  appearance  of  being 
equally  accustomed  to  the  society 
of  peers  and  proctors — the  halls^of 
the  great,  and  the  cloisters  of  the 
university. 

If  I  allowed  myself  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  my  gallantry,  by 
alluding  to  the  ladies,  who  of  course 
constituted  the  essential  charm  of 
the  evening,  I  ought  not  to  omit 
mentioning  the  bewitching  en- 
chantment of  all,  from  sultanas  to 
shepherdesses;  but  I  dare  not  en- 
ter into  the  description;  although 
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I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the 

*  Fairy  of  the  Star,'  who  was  per- 
fectly divine,  and  seemed — no,  not 
seemed,  but  actually  did,  glide 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance 
restirig  on  the  thin  air  alone*,  sup- 
ported by  her  beautiful  wings  and 
subduing  all  around  by  the  magical 
enchantment  of  her  star-spangled 
wand«-at  least  so  it  appeared  to 
me. 

No  person  was  admitted  into 
the  room  but  in  costume,  an  indis- 
pensable requisition  towards  the 
auccess  of  the  entertainment.  A 
number  of  ladies  who  did  not 
choose  to  participate  in  the  revel, 
were  admitted  to  the  orchestra  as 
spectators,  where  the  attraction 
of  the  scene  detained  them  to  the 
excessive  disappointment  of  those 
to  whom  a  transfer  of  tickets  had 
been  promised. — Eve,  Post, 

A  Yankee  -  in  Charleston,  some 
ten  years  ago,  advertised  a  theat- 
rical entertainment,  consisting  of 
a  farce  in  one  act,  entitled  ^  The 
cat  let  out  of  the  bag.'  A  large 
audience  assembled,  and  waited  in 
anxious  expectation;  at  last,  in 
walked  the  actor  with  a  bag  in  his 
hand.  He  laid  down  the  bag,  un- 
tied it,  and  clapping  his  hands  cried 
9caiy  and  out  jumped  a  cat.  Some 
uproar  ensued.  He  made  a  speech 
— '  Have  I  not,'  said  he,  <  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  the  advertisement  ? 
Is  not  this  a  farce — is  it  not  in  one 
act — is  not  (he  cat  let  out  of  the 
bag?'  So  saying,  he  marched  off 
with  the  cash  in  his  pocket. 

The  newspapers  have  greatly 
contributed  to  enrich  the  £nglish 
'language.  We  shall  shortly  have, 
thanks  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  a  pretty,  delicate,  idiomatic 
turn  of  speech  for  all  the  principal 
affairs  of  life.  Thus,  a  widow  is  a 
^fair  relict-,'  a  young  woman  mak- 
ing her  dehvJt  at  a  police  office,  is 

*  an  interesting  female.'    Former- 


ly, a  criminal  used  to  be  hanged; 
but  now  ho  is  '  launched  into  eter- 
nity.' A  man  was  sometimes 
drowned  in  olden  times;  but  this 
never  occurs  now:  he  may  indeed, 
be  /  immersed  in  the  liquid  ele- 
ment till  the  fire  of  life  be  extin- 
guished.' When  a  man  ^11  down 
in  a  fit,  a  surgeon  used  to  be  sent 
for;  but  now  'medical  aid  is  said 
to  be  in  attendance;'  should  he  die 
before  the  surgCbn  comes, '  the  vi- 
tal spark  had  fled.'  In  the  time 
of.  our  plain  spoken  ancestors, 
horses  and  cattle  were  sometimes 
killed  by  lightning;  but  they  are 
now  ^  struck  by  the  electric  fluid.' 
Again;  a  ship  used  to  be  launched 
— but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
now.  'Weare  losing  all  our  amuse- 
ments,' as  Crockery  has  it:  the 
ship  now  'glides  majestically  into 
her  native  element,' — in  which  na- 
l¥oe  element,  by  the  way,  she  never 
was  before.  In  old  fashioned  times 
bridegrooms  and  brides  used  to 
be  married — We  are  really  quite 
ashamed  to  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  marriage  now — the  bride 
is  *  led  to  the  hymenial  altar!'  Tttb 
wedding  guests  sometimes  danced 
in  the  evening;  but  now  no  one 
dances — there  is  "ho  such  thing — 
we  'trip  it  lightly  on  the  gay  fan- 
tastic toe.' 


\ 


>ttic«l€.— The  Macon  Telegraph 
states  that  a  young  lady  belonging 
to  an  adjoining  county,  of  respec- 
table connexions,  had  her  affec- 
tions won,  and  won  only  to  be 
slighted  by  a  perfidious  lovers-wit h 
too  much  pride  io  sue  for  a  breach 
of  promise,  and  too  much  feeling 
to  forget  the  injury — determined 
on  self-destruction.  Accordingly, 
a  few  nights  ago,  she  left  the  roof 
of  her  parents,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  current  of  the  Towilan. 
Being  missed  in  the  morning  by 
her  friends,  her  foot-prints  were 
traced  to  the  fatal  stream;  and 
after  diligent  search  her  body  was 
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foand,  composed  in  its  last  sleep, 
in  the  bed  of  the  river — her  cloak 
wrapped  around  her  face  and 
clenched  in  her  two  hands  across 
her  breast.  The  remains  were 
decentlj  interred. 

^  pi^Hj  woman,  who  was  tedi- 
ously loqaaciousy  complained  one 
day  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  that 
she  was  sadly  tormented  by  her 
lovers.  <  Oh^  Madlme,'  said  Mad- 
ame de  Sevigne  to  her,  with  a 
smile,  *  it  is  very  easy  to  get  rid  of 
them;  you  have  only  to  speak.' 

The  empress  of  Germany  asked 
a  French  officer  if  the  Princess 
Royal  of  France  was,  as  the  world 
reported  her,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Europe:  <I  thought 
so  yesterday,'  replied  the  polite 
Frenchman. 

The  Irish  Anacreon,  Mr  Moore, 
stands  on  the  Olympus  of  Faroe — 
he  is  the  admired  laureat  of  love — 
the  incomparable  satyrist  of  tender 
passions — ^the  duly  elected  mins- 
ttel  for  celebrating  the  triumphs 
of  liberty;  there  is  a  grace  and  a 
pathos  in  the  poetry  that  wraps 
the  mind  in  the  ^oy  of  Grief,'  and 
awakens  the  slumbering  sensibility 
of  the  soul.  In  his  melodious  stan- 
zas, intellectual  gems  gii^r, 
beauties  smile,  loveliness  displays 
her  natural  charms  to  captivate 
the  senses,  while  the  fascinating 
excellence  of  his  diction  rises  like 
a  *tree  of  knowledge,'  arrayed 
with  mellow  fruits  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  cer- 
tainly has  no  superior.  His  fer- 
tile genius  glowing  with  etherial 
fire,  pursues  a  new  path-way  in 
passion's  fairy  ground;  through 
the  flowery  mazes  of  which  it  wan- 
ders, in  majestic  dignity,  like  a 
chosen  celestial  spirit  approaching 
elysium,  without  being  followed 
even  by  the  hope,  of  an  earthly 
competitor.      His   songs   have  a 


charm  for  patriotism  and  the  ear 
of  freedom,  through  the  national 
application  of  his  matchless  lyrical 
talents  to  themes  of  wo  and  suffer^ 
ing  virtue — dedicated  in  filial  ten- 
derness to  the  wrongs  and  sorrows 
of  his  native  land. 

WhenDr  Johnson  courted  Mrs    ""^ 
Porter,  whom  he  afterwards  mar^     • 
ried,  he  told  her  ^that  he  was  of 
mean  extraction;  that  he  had  no 
money,  and  that  he  had  an  uncle     • 
hanged!'    The  lady,  by  way  of 
reducing  herself  to  an    equality 
with  the  Doctor,  replied,  ^  that 
she  had  no  more  money  than  him- 
self; and  that,  though  she  had  not 
a  relation  handed,  she  had  ffty  who 
deserted  hanging,^  ^ 

Fancy  Ball  Dress. — A  petticoat 
of  white  crepe-lisse,  over  white  sa- 
tin; the  petticoat  of  crape,  bor-  • 
dered  with  three  rouleaux  of  shad- 
ed blue  satin,  etherial-blue,  and  { 
mazarine.  Corsage  of  etherial- 
blue  satin;  from  the  small  of  the 
waist  depend  tunique  ornaments; 
that  which  is  partly  in  front  is  of 
crepe-lisse,  edged  round  with  two 
rouleaux,  the  same  as  those  on  the 
skirt;  behind  fall  two  broad  tu- 
nique ends  of  etherial-blue  sating 
with  a  narrow  ornament  of  a  maz- 
arine-blue, an  velvet.  The  sleeves 
short,  and  almost  close  to  the  arm, 
edged  round  next  the  elbow  with 
a  ruche  of  tuile.  The  corsage  laces 
up  the  front,  discovAing  a  small 
portion  of  the  white  satin  slip  un- 
derneath; a  chemisette  tucker^f 
white  crepe-lisse,  edged  with  nar- 
row blond,  confines  the  bust.  Tlie 
hair  is  divided  in  front,  and  arrang- 
ed on  each  side  in  very  full  clus- 
ters of  curls,  very  short  at  the 
ears.  A  blond  cap  a  ia  Marie  Stu- 
art, is  placed  (on  each  side)  very 
backward,  and  is  of  blond.  Oni^.hc 
right  side  is  a  full  bouquet  of  tu- 
beroses, without  foliage.  Placed 
quite  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  a 
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transparent  crape  hat  a  la  bergere. 
The  ear  pendants  are  of  wrought 
gold.  The  necklace  of  turquoise 
beads,  with  a  gold  cross  and  heart 
a  la  Jeannette.  The  bracelets  are 
of.  turquoise  beads  and  are  worn 
over  the  long  gloves;  they  are  fast- 
ened by  a  pearl  brooch.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  bust  is  a  full  bou- 
quet of  tuberoses.  The  shoes  are 
of  black  satin,  with  small  gold  or 
diamond  buckles. —  World  of  Fash. 

The  foJIowing  true  account  of  a  young 
hdy  who  was  aupposed  by  ber  friends  to 
be  dead,  shews  the  danger  of  premature 
rnterment.  She  had  long  been  confined 
by  a  nervous  disorder,  and  at  length  to  all 
appearance  was  deprived  of  life. 

Her  face  had  all  the  character 
of  death — her  body  was  perfectly 
Cjld,  and  every  other  syinpton  of 
death  was  manifested.  She  was 
removed  into  another  room^  and 
p!aced  in  a  coffin.  On  the  day 
fixed  for  her  funeral,  hymns,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, were  sung  before  the  door; 
but  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  going  to  nail  down  the 
coffin,  a  perspiration  was  seen 
upon  her  skin,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  succeeded  by  a  con- 
vulsive motion  in  the  hands  and 
feet.  In  a  few  moments  she  open- 
ed her  eyes,  and  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing scream.  The  faculty  were 
instantly  called  in,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  lew  days  her  health 
was  completely  re-established. — 
Tiie  account  which  she  gave  of 
her  situation  is  extremely  curious. 
She  said  that  she  appeared  to 
dream  that  she  was  dead,  but  that 
she  was  sensible  to  every  thing 
that  was  passing  round  her,  and 
distinctly  heard  her  friends  bewail- 
ing her  death;  she  felt  them  en- 
velope her  in  the  shroud,  and  place 
her  in  the  coffin.  This  sensation 
f:ave  her  extreme  agony,  and  she 
attempted  to  speak,  but  her  soul 


was  unable  to  act  upon  her  body. 
She  describes  her  sensatious  as 
very  contradictory,  as  if  she  was 
and  was  not  in  her  body  at  one 
and  the  same  instant.  She  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  move  her  arms, 
to  open  her  eyes,  or  to  speak. 
Tbe  agony  of  her  mind  ^s  at  its 
height  when  she  heard  the  funeral 
hymn,  and  found  that  they  were 
about  to  nail  down  the  lid  of  the 
coffin.  The  hoaror  of  being  buried 
alive  gave  a  new  impulse  to  her 
mind,  which  resumed  its  power 
orer  its  corporeal  organization, 
and  produced  the  effects  which 
excited  the  notice  of  those  wbo 
were  about  to  convey  her  to  a 
premature  grave.' 


^o\mv  of  a^ofltte. 


JAMES  G.  BROOKS. 

Wk  copy-  with  pleasare  the  following 
interesting  artiele  from  the  New  York 
Mirror.  It  is  written  with  the  character- 
btic  modesty  of  true  genius,  and  with  a]  I 
that  point  and  spirit  that  hag  ever  distin- 
guished the  writings  of  Mr  Brooks.  I< 
appears  that  the  editor  of  the  Mirror » 
wishing  to  embellish  his  pages  with 
and  biography  of  tills  celelMrated  poet, 
haying  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  collect 
information  from  other  sources,  polite)/ 
rdPkted  from  him  hi»  life,  (no  incon- 
siderable demand. )  That  gentleman  *8  an- 
swer will  be  more  acceptable  than  any 
thing  else  that  we  can  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr  Morris, 
<  My  Dear  Sir — You  request  me  to 
furnish  you  with  my  *  life.*  I  would 
cheerfully  comply,  were  it  practicable; 
but  the  truth  is,  /  have  no  life.  Under- 
stand me,  I  am  not  defunct,  departed  the 
flesh;  I  am  still  one  of  those  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  est,  not  fuU.  But  I  mean 
that  I  have  met  with  nothing  on  earth 
worthy  of  being  woven  into  a  biography. 
The  only  event  of  any  moment  to  me  is 
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my  birtb,  tid  thk  happened  S^pt*  M, 
1801.  I  gttxf  up  ••  ehildvea  umially 
grow;  weDt  to  tebool,  aeademy,  and  col- 
lege, el  the  proper  timee;  wee  whipped 
tlirougk  the  firet,  studied  through  the  te- 
cood,  and  was  lectured  through  the  third, 
in  the  cudtomary  style.  Huftdreds  and 
thouaanda  have  gone  through  the  same 
course,  in  which  there  is  nothing  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded— nothing  to  touch 
the  sentjiiiental,  attraei  the  romantic,  or 
instruct  the  observant.  I  have  since 
toiled  through  the  ponderous  tomes  of 
the  law,  and  I  am — an  editor.  What 
I  may  be,  heaven  only  knows. 

*  Now,  in  all  this,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  made  interesting,  in  the  shape 
of  a  biography.  As  to  the  place  of  my 
birth,  I  honor  it  more  than  it  honors  me. 
It  bears  the  anti-romantic  name  of  Red- 
Hook,  and  is  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  river,  in  Duchess  county. — 
The  house  is  a  respectable  old  mansion, 
and,  like  Halleck's  Fanny,  *  was  younger 
once,'  than  it  is  now;  but  this  gives  me 
little  concern,  as  neither  myself  nor  mine 
have  had  any  property  in  it  for  twenty 
years.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
village  I  know  nothing,  and  they  know 
nothing  of  me.  At  an  early  age,  I  left 
the  fine  old  grovee  and  shady  hilla  of 
my  birth-place,  and  paesed  my  youth  at 
Pottghkeepsie,  a  town  with  a  rough  nig|«, 
and  rougher  inhabitants.  I  owe  it  neith* 
er  love  nor  money,  and,  whatever  may 
occasion  my  death,  il  will  not  be  a  '  mal* 
adie  dupays,*  For  somo  years  past  I 
have  been  a  deniseo  of  this  city,  and  here, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  my  destiny,  I  intend 
to  remain,  during  my  natuial  life. 

*rou  wiU  see,  my  dear  sir,  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  eancoeting  a  biography  out 
of  sQchan  every-day  sort  of  life,  destitute, 
as  it  is,  of  love  adventures,  and  mnchan- 
ces,  broken  hearts,  or  broken  heads.  It 
is  idle  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  an  or- 
dinary current  into  a  mountian  stream,  or 
to  maaafacture  great  mcidents  and  starting 


events  o«t  of  an  ordinary  existence.  How 
thont  eaa  I  givt  you  aay  thing  in  tbe 
ahnpo  of  what  is  aioaUy  called  biography  1 
I  know  of  no  atoglo  eveot  of  my  life  tkii 
might  interest  otbera  or  myself.  Como* 
quently  thero  is  nothing  deserving  of  re- 
miniscence. With  this  apology,  I  am, 
my  dear  air,  your  most  obedient  servant 

JAMXS  O.  B BOOKS. 

JSTew  York  Mirror  and  Ladiei'  Ga- 
zette,— Great  credit  is  due  to  the  enter- 
prising editor  of  this  interesting  miscella- 
ny, for  the  indefatigable  exertions  which 
he  haa  so  succeaafally  made  to  support 
its  claims  to  literary  diatinction.  In  ty- 
pographical beauty  it  is  superior  to  most 
papers  of  its  class,  and  the  variety  con- 
tained in  its  pages,  shews  him  to  be 
an  excellent  caterer  for  public  taate.  Hie 
selections  are  judicious,  and  the  original 
matter  is  generally  apirited  and  entertain- 
ing. Encouraged  by  the  extensive  pat- 
ronage It  has  received,  he  haa  been  induc- 
ed to  increase  its  value  by  embellishing  it 
quarterly  with  an  original  engraving;— the 
last  representing  nine  of  our  most  cele-^ 
brated  poets  was  received  with  pleeauro 
by  the  admirers  of  their  talents.  Wo  re- 
cognise in  these  the  resen^lance  of  Meearo 
Brooks,  Woodworth,  and  Bryant,  tho 
Rev.  Mr  Pierpont,  and  Dr  Percivsil.— 
That  of  Charles  Spragne,  Eaq.  is  less  strife, 
ing  than  the  others;  of  the  rest  wo  can* 
not  judge,  having  never  seen  the  origi- 
nals, but  they  are  said  to  be  as  correct 
likenesses  as  are  generally  rendered  in 
miniature.  We  have  been  favored  with 
Hcveral  other  valuable  periodicals  from  tho 
emporium  of  taate  and  fashion,  which  aU 
though  perhaps  equal  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  are  not  so  happily  adapted  to  en*- 
Rage  the  attention  of  the  ladiea,  as  ie  tho 
New  York  Mirror. 

The  Philadelphia  Souvenir  is  an  in- 
teresting publication.  We  have  seen 
some  beautiful  poetry  in  its  pagea.  The 
last  number  containa  a  finely  executed  en- 
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graving  of  Yale  College  witb  a  sketch  of 
its  early  history.  We  are  also  much 
pleased  with  the  Philadelphia  Alhwn;  its 
picturesque  vignette  gives  it  a  tasteful  ap- 
pearance, which  is  emblematic  of  its  pages. 
The  Jtrielf  also,  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  a 
Madies'  bower.* 

American  Journal  of  Education, — 
We  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  hopes 
that  this  valuable  publication  will  be  con- 
tinued to  us.  The  subject  which  it  em- 
braces is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
community  at  large,  as  it  suggests  many 
useful  hints  on  education  applicable  to 
every  sphere  in  life.  All  those  who  di- 
rect the  studies  of  youth,  or  are  otherwise 
concerned  in  the  arduous  duties  of  educa^ 
tion,  should  possess  this  work  which  will 
essentially  benefit  them  as  well  as  those 
who  may  be  entrusted  to  their  care.  The 
free  and  perspicuous  stjie  with  which 
this  subject  is  discussed,  and  the  clear  and 
solid  arguments  used  to  prove  its  utility, 
from  being  easily  understood,  render  the 
Journal  of  Education  interesting  to  read- 
ers of  every  class. 

Original  Aneedota. — A  lady  in  the 
country  wishing  to  procure  an  ever-point- 
ed pencil,  requested  a  young  farmer  who 
was  going  to  Boston,  to  buy  her  one. — 
Fearing  he  might  make  a  mistake,  she  de- 
scribed it  as  a  pencil  that  would  always 
last  without  cutting.  Just  as  Nathan  had 
accomplished  his  business  and  was  about 
leaving  the  city,  he  recollected  his  com- 
mission, and  stepping  into  a  bookseller's 
store  told  him  he  wanted  to  get  a  kind  of 
pencil  for  a  lady,  but  he  had  forgotten  the 
name  of  it.  Several  common  ones  were 
shewn  him,  but  these  he  guesied  would 
not  do.  After  a  moment's  suepense,' he 
suddenly  snapped  his  fingers  with  *Zounds! 
I*ve  got  it — Mister  I  want  a  silver  point- 
ed tarnal  pencil  that  will  last  foiever!* 

A  fashionable  belle  walking  out  to  make 
some  new  year  calls,  happened  to  re* 
collect  that  she  wished  to  add  some  trifles 


^ 


to  her  dressing  case,  and  stepped  into  a 
store  to  procure  them.  After  making  her 
purchase,  she  slipped  the  articles  Into  hct 
indispensible  and  proceeded  to  make  her 
visits.  Having  exhausted  all  her  cards, 
she  returned  home,  but  on  searching  for 
the  articlet  she  had  purchased,  what  was 
her  horror  at  dif<covering  that  she  had  left 
a  very  nice  toory  comb  in  the  room  of  a 
card  with  some  of  her  friends!  This  was 
probably  received  as  a  new  year's  gilt, 
though  rather  an  uncommon  one. 

Tremont  Theatre — Mr  Wallack  of 
the  New  York  theatre  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  Monday  night  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Rolla,  in  which  he  is  said  to  be 
second  to  no  one  that  has  ever  performed 
in  that  part.  Since  which  he  has  appear- 
ed in  Count  de  Valmont,  lago,  and  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer.  He  has  each  night 
attracted  a  respecuble  house.  We  are 
happy  to  see  Mr  Blake  restored  to  public 
favor — his  address  to  the  audience,  al- 
though spirited,  was  respectful.  It  is 
true  that  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  be- 
tween the  managers  of  a  theatre  should 
be  adjusted  by  themselves,  and  the  griev- 
ances of  actors  should  never,  if  possible, 
transpire  beyond  the  green  room. 

Exhibition  Ball — Mr  Parks'  splendid 
Exhibition  Ball  took  place  on  Thursday, 
tb^  7th  inst.  and  the  number  and  respect- 
ability of  the  spectators  shew  the  high 
regard  which  the  public  entertain  for  the 
professional  talents,  and  private  worth, 
of  this  gentleman.  The  Garden  dance  is 
admirably  calculated  to  display  the  grace- 
ful evolutions  of  the  waltz;  when  per- 
fectly formed,  it  represented  a  bower 
of  roses.  Many  of  the  children  have 
made  great  proficiency  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr  Parks,  and  did  honor  to  his  exhi- 
bition. 

To  Readers  and  Correepondentt, 
An  original  tale  is  received;  also  W. 
Romont  will  receive  a  note  by  applying 
at  the  office  of  the  Bower. 
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CHARMANT  RUISSEAU. 

As  rang  by  M.  Araumd  of  the  Theatre  Franceis,  Parii . 

{Translated  from  the  French.) 
Thy  banks,  channing  river,  no  lonser  shall  prove, 
The  throne  which  my  heart  once  devoted  to  love ; 
For  now,  as  thy  waters  flow  plaintively  by. 
Each  morning  and  evening,  thou  hearest  my  sigh ! 

Charming  River. 
Thou  hast  witneas'd  how  fondly  my  Eleanor  loved, 
But  oh !  I  will  teach  ve  how  faithless  she  proved : 
More  wayward  and  false  was  the  heart  she  gave, 
Than  tlie  varying  course  of  your  sparklinf^  wave, 

Chanmng  River. 
On  thy  banks  she  confess'd  that  she  loved  me  alone, 
But  her  sish,  and  her  vow  with  the  zephyr  are  flown, 
Oh !  that  tne  ."^phyr  could  bear  from  my  heart ' 
Its  sorrows !  o.*  thou  couldst  thy  coldness  impart. 

Charming  River. 
But  years  shall  roll  on !  and  thy  beautiibl  wave, 
As  brightly  shall  glide  to  its  flower  woven  shore — 
When  this  heart  and  its  sorrows  are  low  in  the  grave. 
And  the  bard  of  thy  banks  is  remembered  no  more ! 

Charming  River. 

AUGUSTA. 

TO  ICUABOD. 

Yes,  I  would  follow  thy  roving  bird, 

Over  yon  boundless  sea — 
Where  nought  but  the  spirits'  song  is  heard, 

In  joyous  revelry ! 
Would  I  were  there,  in  thy  *  gem-lit  grot,' 

Elmbossom'd  in  the  wave, 
Forgetting  all— by  all  forgot— 

Even  him  whose  love  once  gave 
A  sunny  radiance  to  those  hours. 

That  never  can  retium : 
For  I  have  buried  memoir's  flowers, 

Within  my  heart's  cold  urn ! 
I  would  not  bear  one  trace  of  earth, 

To  cloud  that  blissful  isle — 
No,  not  one  hope  of  human  birth, 

Not  one  illusive  smile 
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But  calmly,  in  my  ocean  cave, 

Fd  bold  communion  sweet. 
With  those  bright  forros,  that  o'er  the  wave, 

Their  moonbght  vigik  keep. 
While  far  from  every  human  care — 

From  all  life's  sorrows  free ; 
My  vesper  hjrmn,  and  morning  prayer, 

Should  both  ascend  for  thee,  ophelia. 


The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  favorite,  though  an  unfortunate  von  of  the 
muset;  they  were  occasioned  by  seeing  two  little  girls  frolicing  in  a  flower  garden, 
and  were  found  deposited  in  a  rose  bush. 

Sweet  playful  sisters — twins  of  joy! 

Pure  hearts  with  guiltless  pleasures  beating— 
My  fate  withhold  unblest  alloy, 
Nor  cloud  tlie  morn  of  youth  so  fleeting. 

While  pleased  I  see  ^oee  cherub  forms, 

Thus  gambol,  innocently  sportive — 
I  breathe  a  prayer  that  no  rude  storms 

Will  make  their  budding  hopes  abortive. 

Happy  the  favor'd  youth  for  whom 

Alone  those  lips  shall  smile  so  sprightly. 
For  them  life's  sweetest  flowers  shall  bloom. 

O'er  them  shall  gladness  beam  most  brightly. 

Life's  a  dull  dance— yet  stepp'd  with  you, 
T'would  move  to  notes  of  livelier  measure ; 

And  heavy  care  would  alter  too. 
And  take  the  silken  wings  of  pleasure. 

Who  that  enjoy'd  yon  seraph's  smiles. 

Would  ever  sigh  at  fortune's  frowning  ? 
Who  woidd  not  court  cares  and  toils, 

Which  you  with  such  rewards  were  crowning  ? 

When  grieTs  hard  frost  descends  on  man, 

The  genial  stream  of  life  congealing ; 
You,  lovely  charmers,  only  can 

Restore  his  frozen  heart  to  feeling.  < 

B-y  the  charms  of  intelligence  drawn, 

O !  let  us  repair  to  the  *  Sower,' 

W-hich  woman  has  toil'd  to  adorn 

E-nriching  with  fancy's  power. 

R-ound  our  hearts  she  has  twin'd  a  bright  wreath 

O-f  purity,  virtue  and  love, 

F-or  her  will  we  fervently  breathe, 

T-he  prayer  which  we  offer,  above. 

A-gain  then  our  faith  we'll  renew, 

S-o  attractive  is  woman's  power ; 

T~hough  smiles  and  vows  oft  are  untrue, 

E-ver  dear  will  we  cherish  her  •  Bower.' 


The  following  solution  of  the  logogriph  that  appeared  in  our  last  number,  was  po- 


me loiiowing  soiuuon  oi 
lUely  handed  us  by  a  friend. 
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*  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 

*  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  wa^tf,' — Paint, 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gemn  \o  save, 
From  the  dark  boeom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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ANTONIO— OR,  THREE  WEEKS'  IIAPPINESfii. 


AifTONio  was  one  and  twentj 
years  of  ajge,  of  a  robust  habit  of 
body  and  an  impetuous  fervor  of 
mind.  His  education  bad  been 
conducted  on  the  broadest  plan 
and  with  the  most  scrupulous  care, 
he  was  deeply  learned  in  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  sterling  wri- 
ters, accomplished  in  all  the  refin- 
ed acquirements  of  the  age,  and 
possessed  a  heart  not  closed 
against  the  more  delicate  senti- 
ments of  our  nature.  The  family, 
however,  of  which  he  was  a  de- 
scendant, was  now  in  the  decHne 
from  Ub  meridian  splendor.  It 
was  an  ancient  and  respectable 
branch,  long  resident  in  a  man- 
sion-house known  as  the  central 
Soint  of  the  surrounding  district; 
ut  the  ordinary  signs  of  heredita- 
ry wealth  were  now  retrenched, 
some  parts  of  the  hall  were  vaca- 
ted and  closed  up,  and  the  lectures 
of  the  private  tutor  who  had  in- 

VOL.    I. 


stnicted  Antonio,  wejre  exchanged 
for  the  method  of  a  public  school. 
Still  the  present  possessor  of  the 
property  had  means  which  pru- 
dence made  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  genteel  retirement;  the 
reduction  of  his  fortunes  was  but 
little  obvious  to  his  neighbors,  and 
the  strictest  management  wa^  ob- 
served for  securing  the  continu- 
ance of  his  son's  education  on  a 
suitable  scale  of  liberality.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Antonio, 
though  well  stored  with  instruc- 
tion, was  not  brought  up  with  high 
expectations.  His  father,  with 
the  greatness  of  a  self-denying 
spirit,  had  long  expelled  the  dea- 
mon  of  discontent  that  tortured 
his  breast  on  this  account;  but 
Antonio  suffered  his  youthful  mind 
to  brood  over  the  unsubstantial 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  to  feed  on 
imaginary  dreams  of  riches  p'aced 
beyond  his  reach.  There  was  no 
15 
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want  of  necessity  in  social  or  mor- 
al life,  which  did  not  in  his  idea 
resolve  itself  into  the  want  of 
money;  and,  possessed  of  that,  be 
fancied  there  was  no  delight  in  the 
fairy  circle  of  pleasures  that  would 
not  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  notions, 
the  first  sensations  of  his  breast 
were  corrupted  into  covetousness, 
and  he  looked  at  every  object  with 
the  eye  of  a  man  who  felt  envious 
of  its  possession,  and  stung  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  obstacles 
that  forbade  his  attaining  it. 

One  day,  when  fatigued  with 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  over- 
come by  the  summer's  heat,  he 
retired  irito  the  arbor  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  walk,  threw  him- 
self, in  a  fit  of  deject  ion,  upon  one 
of  the  benches,  and  gave  utter- 
ance  to  the  discontented  thoughts 
of  his  bosom,  in  these  words.  'O 
Antonio,  thou  art  pining  here  un- 
der the  heavy  cold  hand  of  pecu- 
niary restriction,  and  art  wasting 
thy  energies  in  a  situation  that 
8mx>thers  thy  aspirings.  Why  was 
I  gifted  by  nature  with  this  reqni- 
site  sense  of  pleasure,  this  ambi- 
tion for  distinction,  this  thirst  for 
independence,  nnless  tbey  were 
intended  to  be  gratified  or  design- 
ed for  my  torment  ?  With  fortune 
what  could  I  not  effect?  I  have 
talents,  I  have  information,  I  have 
a  taste  for  the  elegant  and  gen- 
teel; I  think  that  with  riches  I 
could  live  in  happiness  with  mode- 
ration and  dignity.  At  present  wbat 
situation  is  more  miserable  thsh 
mine,  to  be  condemned  to  draw 
my  little  span  in  absence  from  the 
gaieties  of  active  life,  and  in  the 
mere  monotony  of  seclusion  ?' 

As  -he  rose  pensive  and  discon- 
solate from  the  bench  on  which  be 
bad  indulged  in  these  regrets,  and 
proceeded  along  the  walk  towards 
the  house,  be  was  met  by  a  servant 
bringing  a  letter  to  him,  which  bad 
aiTived  from  his  father  then  ab- 


sent on  a  journey.  The  seal  was 
of  black  wax,  and  he  broke  open 
the  cover  with  trembling  impa- 
tience. The  purport  of  it  was  to 
inform  bim  of  the  death  of  a  dis- 
tant relative,  who,  having  been 
neglected  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  by  his  nearer  friends  and  kin- 
dred, had  with  infinite  pains  sought 
out  the  branch  represented  by  An- 
tonio's father,  and  left  the  whole 
of  his  immense  landed  property  to 
him.  This  intelligence  at  such  a 
moment,  excited  in  Antonio's 
breast  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
transport;  for  he  saw  that  the 
evils  he  had  just  been  lamenting 
would*  at  once  be  dissipated,  and 
he  beheld  his  father's  establish- 
ment suddenly  enlarged  and  bis 
style  improved.  He  took  also  a 
farther  view  into  the  case,  and  re- 
flected that,  as  he  was  the  only 
child  of  his  father,  the  whole  prop- 
erty on  his  death,  would,  by  law, 
devolve  upon  him;  and  he  coukl 
not  believe  that  his  father  would 
by  will  counteract  the  succession 
of  the  law,  since  be  had  no  nephew 
nor  nieces  to  regard,  and  had  pev- 
er  expressed  any  displeasure  at 
his  son's  condnct. 

He  was  not  disappointed  m  his 
expectations  of  his  father's  mode 
of  living  being  extended.  His 
generous  nature  dictated  a  ration- 
al enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  Provi* 
dence,  while  his  prudence  eea- 
troled  the  liberality  that  opened 
bis  hand.  In  consequence  of 
these  improved  circumstances  a 
town  house  was  taken,  whither 
Antonio  and  his  fother  removed  in 
the  ensuing  winter,  and  in  which 
they  partook  of  some  of  the  gaie- 
ties characteristic  of  the  opulence 
and  taste  of  genteel  families.  By 
this  means  Antonio  added  a  polish 
to  bis  manners  already  refined  by 
classical  attainments,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  a  variety  of  company, 
among  whom  he  learned  the  forms 
of  good  breeding  and  the  delicacies 
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of  seoiiment.  But  he  acquired 
something  more  stilly  and  that 
^aa — the  feeiiog  that  there  was 
one  dear  object  whose  existence 
was  necessary  to  his  own.  .He 
prosecuted  his  suit  to  her  be  loved, 
he  continually  sought  her  compa- 
ny, be  believed  his  soul  was  hu- 
manized by  the  tender  attach- 
ment,  and  he  prepared  to  taste 
the  full  measure  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ment, when  his  father's  death  im- 
posed a  suspension  on  his  bright 
anticipations.  Though  iSlial  duty 
claimed  the  tribute  of  an  unaffect- 
ed son  ow,  and  nature  demanded 
a  period  for  her  own  sad  recollec- 
tions, yet  when  the  wound  of 
grief  was  healed  by  the  lenient 
hand  of  time,  the  dissatisfied  ac^ 
tivity  of  bis  spirit  predominated, 
and  be  felt  as  a  burden  the  ordina- 
ry form  of  abstaining  for  a  time 
from  public  company,  and  most  of 
all  from  cartying  into  effect  the 
cherished  prospect  of  matrimonial 
Miss.  This  sharpened  the  natural 
impatience  of  his  appetite,  and 
whetted  his  temper  with  a  keener 
edge  of  melaaeholy  discontent. 

His  succeeding  to  the  whole  of 
the  large  estates  held  by  his  fatfa-^ 
er,  condttoed  to  soothe  hie  chagrin, 
and  the  speedy  expiration  of  the 
forbidden  te^m  enabled  him  to 
complete  the  sum  of  his  wkhes  in 
leading  t9  the  altar  the  object  of 
his  choice.  She  brought  with  her 
a  considerable  accession  of  for- 
tune, and  possessed  in  herself  per^ 
fections  the  most  directly  calcula- 
ted for  the  communication  of  hap*- 
piness.  Antonio  now  thought 
himself  perfectly  happy;  and,  the 
evening  before  his  marriage,  laid 
schemes  for  the  most  profuse  en- 
joyment of  his  wealth  and  good 
fortune.  Immediatdy  after  the 
joyfol  ceremony,  he  set  off  in  a 
carriage  and  four  horses,  attended 
by  other  carriages  containing  his 
wife's  friends,  to  a  Cashionable 
bathing-place   on   tftie   coast    of 


Wales,  a  counterpart  in  evtry 
thing  of  the  famous  Baioe  of  the 
Romans.  Arrived  there,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  hip  of  luxury  with 
the  same  avidity  as  the  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  in  the  pavilions  of  Ca- 
pua. He  determined  to  push  h\% 
gratification  to  the  utmost;  and 
he  hoped,  by  avoiding  the  vulgar 
means  of  pleasure,  to  escape  its 
satiety,  and  perpetuate  its  relish. 
He  strove  to  discover  a  species  of 
Epicurean  happiness,  constituted 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  pu- 
rified of  their  grossness,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  elegancies  of  the 
mind.  He  bought  a  most  exten- 
sive and  sumptuous  assortment  of 
books,  and  had  a  building  erected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  dwell- 
ing for  their  reception.  He  pur- 
chased admission  to  every  library 
or  reading-room,  and  every  place 
of  public  amusement  or  resort, 
and  was  regaled  each  morning  at 
breakfast  with  the  sight  of  every 
new  publication  that  opened  fresh 
beams  of  light  in  the  firmament 
of  literature.  Besides  this,  he  set 
up  a  pack  of  hounds  with  servants 
in  appropriate  livery,  and  indulged 
his  humor  in  procuring  the  finest 
stud  of  hunters  and  hackneys  that 
could  be  exhibited  by  any  noble- 
man in  the  country.  He  partook, 
accordingly,  at  his  pleasure,  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  the  retirement 
of  the  study,  or  the  society  of  his 
amiable  wife.  His  mode  of  living 
here  was  equal  to  the  brightest 
visions  of  a  riotous  imagination. 
His  morning  in  the  early  part  was 
spent  in  attention  to  his  beloved 
consort  and  the  party  who  ac- 
companied them,  he  then  took  the 
pleasure  of  the  field  or  went 
abroad  in  his  carriage,  after  which 
he  retired  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
his  study,  and  concluded  that  di- 
vision of  the  day  by  a  luxurious 
dinner.  After  dinner  he  enjoyed 
the  fragrance  of  the  breeze  or  the 
freshness  of  the  countrj^  in  a  walk 
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among  the  public  lawns  and  ar- 
cades, then  met  his  friends  and 
discussed  all  topics  of  interest  at 
the  usual  places   of  resort,  and 
closed  the  evening  by  attending 
the  theatre,  the  concert,  the  ball- 
room, or  some  fashionable  private 
rout.     The  views  of  moderation 
in  the  use  o[  his  wealth,  which 
had  been  so  strong  in  his  mind 
before  he  came  to  the  possession 
ol*  it,  were  now  dissipated  by  the 
flaming  breath  of  inflated  luxury; 
and  the  talents  that  had  before 
adorned  him  noW  only  catered  for 
bis  appetite  for  enjoyment.     Yet 
in  the  midst  of  these  extravagant 
delights  it  devolves  on  the  record- 
er of  these  facts  to  declare  that 
he  was  not  fuippy.     Charms,  a^ 
soon  as  they  had  lost  their  novel- 
ty, ceased  to  please  him;  and  when 
yariety   could  go  no  farther,  he 
viewed  her  past  eflbrts  with  con- 
tempt.      After   he   had    hunted, 
sported,  coursed,  read,  sauntered 
and  idled,   with  diminished  zest, 
for  little  more  than  a   fortnight, 
he  continued  the  same  round  of 
occupations,  and  in  another  week 
was  completely  disgusted.      The 
restless  impatience  that  disturbed 
the  even  tenor  of  bis  mind,  assert- 
ed its  renewed  empire,  and  assist- 
ed him  in  discovering  evils  in  his 
condition  which  fancy  could  with 
equal  ease  create  or  destroy.  The 
beauties  of  his  wife  lost  their  pris- 
tine attraction;   the  delicacies  of 
the  table  palled  upon  his  palate; 
the  shelves  of  his  library  excited 
hisenntft;  the  accounts  of  intrigues, 
at  home  and  abroad,  ofiended  his 
reason;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  bil- 
liard table  soured  his  temper;  the 
delusions  of  the  theatre  wearied 
bis  attention;    and — Antonio  was 
miurable!  He  retired  to  the  reces- 
ses of   his  pleasure  grounds;   he 
shrouded  himself  from  the  eye  of 
every  observer;  he  threw  himself 
on  the  grass;  summoned  in  review 
the  vain  events  of  the  last  three 


weeks;  and  confessed  in  a  tone  of 
languid  distress,  that  he  was  radi- 
cally wreUked,  He  felt  a  thorough 
disgust  at  the  fruitless  efforts 
with  which  art  endeavors  to  prop 
up  the  flagging  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment; he  had  lost  his  own  esteem 
and  self-respect  by  his  devotion 
to  pleasure;  he  was  conscience- 
stricken  with  the  reflection  of  his 
apostacy  from  virtue;  he  resolved 
to  retire  once  more  into  the  haunts 
of  obscurity;  he  sold  his  hounds, 
his  horses,  and  the  least  useful 
part  of  his  library;  he  abdicated 
his  villa,  recalled  his  domestics, 
took  back  his  wife  in  a  more  hum- 
ble equipaji^e,  and  flung  himself  on 
his  return  into  the  bosom  of  se- 
clusion. Nor  was  his  retrench- 
ment premature,  as  it  was  soon 
after  made  necessary  by  the  abate- 
ment of  his  fortunes  in  ciKise- 
quence  of  a  flaw  in  the  title  under 
which  his  father  had  taken  the 
estates.  He  was  therefore  brought 
back  to  pretty  nearly  his  former 
situation;  but  a  wound  had  been 
inflicted  on  his  confidence  in  pri- 
vate character  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  mental  tranquillity,  which 
could  not  be  healed  without  leav- 
ing an  inveterate  scar  on  the  tab- 
let of  his  memory. 

Can  there  exist  a  being  so  dead 
to  the  means  of  enjoyment  when 
within  his  power?  is  there,  asks 
the  reader  with  indignation,  a  man 
so  callous  to  the  attractions  of 
pleasure,  or  so  barren  of  expedi- 
ents to  perpetuate  his  gratifica- 
tion? Reader,  suspend  your  .re- 
sentment. Can  there,  you  ask« 
exist  a  man  who  in  the  midst  of 
delight  feels  only  the  scorpions  of 
discontent?  Yes,  there  can,  there 
does;  I  am  the  man.  It  was  I, 
who,  many  years  ago,  when  youth 
breathed  on  the  bud  of  native 
ardor,  and  ere  age  had  covered 
my  head  with  a  mantle  of  grey, 
mourned  my  early  poverty  in 
secret-rcame  to  the  acquisition  of 
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unexpected  fortune;  laid  plans  for 
the  inordinate  indulgenee  of  suUa- 
narjjoy;  lannched  out  into  the 
most  profuse  methods  of  excess, 
and  failed,  after  all,  in  attaining 
my  object. 

Time  has  mellowed  myyiewi; 
fate  has  equalised  mj  lot ;  death  has 
withdrawn  mj  beloved  partner; 
disease  or  accident  has  robbed  me 
of  my  friends;  lam  nearly  solitary; 
— and  the  only  serrice  I  can  now 
render  mj  fellow-men,  is  by  re- 
cordinfl^,  for  their  instruction,  the 
mistakes  and  the  vanity  of  my 
'  own  schemes  of  pleasure  in  early 
life.  You  have  seen  that  happi- 
ness is  a  prise  not  to  be  w^xpected 
below;  and  that  to  be  so,  it  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  general 
dispensations  of  Providence  regard- 
ing man.  Tou  have  seen  that  the 
tenure  of  human  joys  is  uncertain, 
and  that  things  apparently  the 
greatest  blessings  do  not  always 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
our  felicity.  Tou  have  learned 
this  most  important  truth;  that 
the  character  of  our  condition  de- 
pends on  the  temper  of  our  mind; 
that  we  may  be  the  makers  of  our 
own  happiness  or  misery  by  pre- 
serving its  bias,  or  giving  the  rein 
to  its  desires;  and  that  not  to 
cherish  an  immoderate  passion  for 
any  earthly  good  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  attaining  a  calm,  dignifi- 
ed tranquillity. 


THE  RETVRlf. 

At  the  close  of  a  fine  summer^s 
day  Mrs  Willman,  her  son  and 
daughter,  the  only  members  of  her 
&mily,  were  seated  at  the  door  of 
their  humble  dwelling,  a  lonely  cot- 
tage on  the  Imnks  of  the  Hudson 
Mrs  Wilhnan  and  Anna  had  thrown 
aside  their  sewing,  at  which  they 
were  generally  employed,  and  Al- 
bert was  reciting  the  following  little 
poem,  the  unstudied  effusion  of  an 
uplettered  youth: 


Tax  ssTTino  suir. 
The  golden  iun  now  in  the  Weit, 
Smilinf,  rducUnt  sinki  to  rest; 
A  truMimt  gUnce*  a  ling'ring  hwa, 
Now  only  I^Jtt  upon  the  itreaiD. 

He  Met— bat  ttill  e  Hog'ring  ny, 
Doee  o'er  the  wntera  gently  play; 
A  dueky  elood  hie  beeutiet  ritede, 
He  sinks— now  ev'ry  ray  is  fled. 

When  Albert  ceased,  he  looked, 
blnshingly,  around  him  for  ap^ 
plause.  But,  instead  of  smiling 
approbation  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
his  mother  sighed  audibly.  *  It  is 
two  years  this  very  day,'  said  she, 
*that  your  father  went  away !'  Mel- 
ancholy overspread  the  face  of 
Albert;  and  a  tear  trembled  in 
the  eye  of  the  gentle  Anna.  ^I 
fear  he  well  never  return!*  con- 
tinued their  mother,  ^  but  the  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done,'  and  she 
dropped  the  painful  subject. 

*0  mother!'  said  Anna,  'what  a 
storm  is  rising  in  the  west! 
Mercy!  let  us  get  into  the  house 
and  shut  the  door  before  it  comes 
up.'  'O  don't  be  scar'd  Anna,'  said 
Albert,  laughing  at  the  fears  of 
his  sister. 

At  this  moment,  a  person  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  sh^t- 
ed  *  (hery  (het^  Ov$r,^  This  was 
the  well  known  cry  for  the  boat. 
Albert's  lay  just  below  the  house; 
his  oars  stood  near  him;  and 
scarce  had  the  last  'Over'  died, 
when  be  was  ready  to  launch  his 
skiff  on  the  dark  blue  and  slightly 
agitated  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
Mrs  Willman  went  into  the  cot- 
tage, but  Anna  stood  on  the  bank 
watching  her  brother's  skiff  as  it 
cut  lightly  through  the  water.  He 
reached  the  opposite  shore;  he 
stood  a  while  with  the  stranger; 
and  she  then  saw  that  stranger 
enter  the  boat,  and  her  brother 
mount  a  horse  that  till  that  mo- 
ment she  had  not  noticed. 

The  storm  that  Anna  had  notic- 
ed at  a  distance,  came  on  apace. 
The  light  breeze  that  had  so  gent- 
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\y  plajed  o'er  the  waters  below^ 
bad  iacreased  to  a  brisk  gale— jet 
she  who  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  storm^  still 
fearlessly  stood  on  the  bank  wait- 
ing the  return  of  her  brother. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  but 
there  was  still  light  enough  re- 
maining for  her  to  see,  when  thej 
were  about  ia  the  middle  of  the 
tiver,  that  the  horse  was  without 
its  rider.  The  maiden  shrieked 
— but  the  voice  of  her  brother 
soon  assured  her  of  his  safety,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  at  her 
side.  The  stranger  who  was  with 
him,  explained  the  incident  in  the 
water  by  saying,  that,  owing  to 
his  inexperience  as  an  oarsman  he 
had  struck  one  of  the  oars  too 
deep,  and  being  assisted  by  a  brisk 
gale  of  wind  upset  the  boat,  but 
by  the  timely  assistance  of  the 
youth  had  been  brought,  with  the 
boat,  safe  to  the  shore. 

Anna  led  the  way  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  Mrs  Willman  rose  to 
welcome  the  stranger.  He  forgot 
his  predetermined  forbearance, 
and  exclaiming  '  My  dear  Cath- 
arine!' caught  her  in  his  arms.  It 
wa^  her  husband — and  the  father 
of  her  children.  **»**♦ 

FOa  THS  BOWER  OF  TASTX. 

THE  EBaORAlfT. 

<Mj  parks,  my  wtlki,  mj  manorfl  tiuit  I 
bad»  e'en  noir  forttk^me; 

<0f  all  my  lands  is.  nothing  let'l  m«  but 
my  body's  length.*     Shak$. 

In  a  steam  boat  excursion  from 
Lake  George  to  New  York  last 
summer,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  two  young  men  o[  fash- 
ion, wha,  by  theii*  remarks  and 
the  interest  with  which  they  snr- 
Teyed  the  scenery  around  them, 
appeared  to  be  strangers.  The 
eldest  was  tall  and  well  formed; 
the  close  cut  of  his  curled  black 
hair  was  in  conformity  with  the 
broad  forehead,  arohed  brow,  and 


deep  rich  tint  that  distingaishes 
the  natives  of  a  warmer  clim«  thaa 
ours;  and  although  young,  he 
seemed  to  have  attained  the  per^ 
fection  of  manly  beauty.  The 
other  was  not  probably  so  muck 
his  junior  as  he  appeared  from  the 
different  character  which  his  face 
and  person  presented;  His  stat- 
ure was  below  that  of  his  company 
ion,  but  altboogb  it  was  destitute 
of  that  fulness  of  outline  that  is 
indicative  of  health  and  physical 
power,  yet  it  was  grace  itself. 
From  his  mild  blue  eyes  beamed 
a  soul  of  sensibility,  and  the  toft 
falling  of  his  light  b^own  hair 
around  kis  temples,  reminded  me 
of  the  classic  bust  of  Virgil.  There 
was  a  penslveness  in  the  expres»- 
ion  of  his  face,  which  the  brif^t 
smile  and  lively  wit  of  bis  com- 
panion could  not  always  banish. 
Whenever  I  meet  cltaracters  that 
excite  my  interest,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  ¥ankee  curiosity,  I  kU 
ways  endeavor  to  become  a&« 
quainted.  The  frank  eommeni* 
cations  of  a  native  are  generally 
acceptable  to  travellers,  and  often 
ensure  for  him  their  confidence 
and  friendship.  It  was  so  in  tbie 
case.  From  the  eldest  gentle- 
man, I  learned  that  his  companion^ 
Charles  EUwood,  had  been  unjust- 
ly deprived  of  his  paternal  estate, 
and  felt  most  sensibly  the  lash  of 
capricious  fortune.       *        * 

It  was  a  bright  unclouded  night 
in  August;  the  waves  of  the  Hud- 
son sparkled  beneath  the  moon, 
which  shed  a  soft  light  im  the  sid}^ 
lime  and  beautiful  scenery  of  its 
shores. — ^Young  Eilweod  bed  re* 
tired  to  rest,  which  his  friend 
seemed  not  iucUned  to  do.  Soon 
all  was  sunk  in  repose  save  the 
watchmen  and  engineers,  and 
nought  was  heard  but  the  resll  ef 
the  waves  and  the  low  hum  of  the 
machinery,  and  as  we  paeed  the 
deck  or  reclined  upon  a  settee,  my 
new  friend  gave  me  the  fellowin|^ 
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Darrative;~-aad  'I  will  8*7  the  tale 
as  'twas  said  to  me.' 

Sir  Willianci  Eilwood  was  a  re- 
spectable baronet  in  the  south  of 
Wales,  where  he  possessed  a  large 
property  and  considerable  influ- 
ODce  in  society.  St.  Orne,  which 
was  the  ~  name  of  the  family 
residence,  he  inherited  from  a  ma* 
temal  ancestor  who  was  French. 
This  once  splendid  mansion  was 
the  bridal  dower  of  a  young  heir- 
ess who  consented  to  leave  the 
gaieties  of  Paris  for  the  calm 
pleasures  of  a  rural  life  wi^.h  the 
man  she  loved,  and  it  rose  like  the 
temple  of  Taste  amid  the  wild  and 
picturesque  sceoery  of  the  Welch 
mountains.  This  was  the  chosen 
residence  of  Sir  William^and  here 
with  his  wife  and  two  youi^g  sous, 
he  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  Iujl- 
ufj  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

These  boys  shared  alike  in  the 
affection  of  their  parents,  and  un- 
til they  were  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  agOy  their  studies,  and  the  pro- 
gress they  made  in  their  educa- 
tion, were  similar.  At  this  period 
I  commence  my  story.  It  finds 
the  father  laying  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture improvement  of  the  heir  of 
Eilwood,  and  meriting  out  for  him 
such  a  course  of  studies  as  should 
fit  him  to  support  the  honors  of 
bis  house  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
public  station. 

On  a  chilly  night  in  November, 
JQst  as  the  family  were  about  retir- 
ing to  rest,  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
in  the  court  yard,  and  the  chime  of 
the  gate  bell,anDounced  the  arrival 
of  a  visitor.  Sir  William  immedi- 
ately descended  to  the  haU  where 
the  servant  had  just  ushered  in  a 
man  wrapped  in  a  large  bkick  cloak 
which  concealed  his  whole  person 
and  the  lower  part  of  his  6ice,  the 
rest  was  shaded  by  the  {domes  of 
a  broad  Spanish  hal.  Having  ra<K 
tioned  his  servant  to  retire,  who 
lingered  from  curiosity  at  the  en 
trukce,  he  closed  the  door  and  ad- 


vancing towards  the  light  that 
was  suspended  from  the  ceihng,  he 
raised  his  hat,  and  the  cloak  fall- 
ing from  his  shouklisrs.  Sir  William 
recognized  in .  the  stranger  the 
Count  di  Strozei  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, who  had  been  his  travelling 
companion  and  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  of  his  youth. 

During  his  sojourli  in  Spain,  he 
was  received  into  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  the  Count  di  Strozzi 
(who  was  just  wedded  to  the  lady 
of  his  choice)  with  all  the  affec- 
tion of  a  brother.  Time  had  al- 
tered both  these  friends;  luxury 
and  domestic  ease  had  left  their 
impress  upon  the  face  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, but  marked  no  line  upon  his 
brow.  But  there  was  a  haggard 
wildness  in  the  bloodless  face,  a 
frenzied  glare  in  the  eye  of  the 
Count,  which,  after  the  joy  of 
meeting  was  past,  made  Sir  Wil- 
liam recoil  with  astoni^ment  at 
the  object  before  him.  Could  vice 
have  wroaght  this  change?  no,  it 
could  not  be,  all  noble  as  he  tM». 
With  breathless  impatience  be  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  sudden 
appearance,  but  in  words  that 
shewed  how  deep  was  his  interest 
in  the  fate  of  his  friend.  The 
Count  fixed  his  full  black  ejes 
with  a  mournful  expression  on 
those  of  Sir  William,  and  raising 
his  clasped  hands  he  exclaimed 
bitterly,  I  am  indeed  wretched! 
but  i  am  innocent—- and  so  saying 
he  rushed  out  of  the  hall.  Before 
Sir  William  could  recover  from  his 
surprise  at  the  abrupt  departure 
of  the  Count,  be  entered,  bearing 
in  his  arms  a  beautiful  little  girl 
about  five  years  old,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger^  hid  her  face 
in  his  bosom  and  wept.  Protect 
this  child,  said  he,  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  I  will  repay  your  kindness 
with  my  life!  Sir  William  was  af- 
fected; he  took  the  child  in  his 
arms  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom. 
Come,  said  he  to  the  Count,  I 
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will  introduce  jou  to  my  family, 
neither  you  or  your  daughter  shall 
want  a  friend  while  I  live!      The 
Count  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow  and  said,  I  must  for  a  while 
decline   this  honor — some  expla- 
nation is  due  for  this  sudden  in- 
terruption of  your  domestic  quiet, 
and  some  apology  will  be  neces- 
sary for  my  ii|imediate  departure, 
therefore,  allow  me  an  hour's  con- 
ference, in  your  study,  and  when 
I  come  to  claim  my  child,  most 
gladly  will  I  meet  your  family. 
Sir  William  assenting,  rang  the 
bell  and  ordered  the  servant  to 
convey  the  child  to  his  lady,  and 
led  the  way  to  his  library.     From 
the  hurried  narrative  of  the  Count, 
broken  by  the  convulsions  of  an- 
guishing recollections,  he  learned 
that  the  intestine  broils  that  were 
then  raging  in  the  bosom  of  Spain 
and  threatening  desolation  to  her 
empire,  had  driven  him,  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  nobles,  into  exile 
and  disgrace,   who   had  devoted 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence 
of    their    legitimate    Sovereign; 
the  party  to  which  he  was  attach- 
ed, had  fallen  victims  to  a  mob  of 
furious  fanatics,  who  seized  upon 
their  property,  pillaged  their  dwel- 
lings and  murdered  or  imprisoned 
their  families.      While    awaiting 
the  recovery  of  his  wife  from  a 
dangerous  illness  which  had  pre- 
vented his  removing  het  and  his 
children  from  this  scene  of  peril 
and  danger,  they  were  awakened 
by  a  band  of  midnight  ruffians, 
who,  having  secured  their  plunder, 
set  fire   to  the  mansion.      The 
Count,  with  one  friend  who  was 
beneath  his  roof,  aided  by  his  ser^ 
rants,  succeeded  in  defending  the 
apartments  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren from  their  assaults;  but  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  and  her  fears 
for  the  fate  of  those  who  were 
dearer  to  her  than  life,  were  too 
much  for  her  weak  frame  to  sup- 
port,   and   she  closed  her  eyes 


forever!  here  the  feelings  of  the 
Count  overcame  him,  and  he  wept. 
These,  he  exclaimed,  are  the  first 
tears  I  have  shed  since  her  death! 
but  you,  who  knew  her  worth, 
can  sympathise  with  me.     Scarce 
had  I  imprinted  a  last  kiss  on  that 
face  now  livid  with  death,  e'er  I 
was  called  upon  to  snatch  my  chil- 
dren from  the    devouring   flame 
that  had  already  burst  into  their 
apartment.      Fly,  said  I   to  my 
friend,  (the  Chevalier  Sebastion,) 
fly,  and  save  my  boy!  this  small 
trunk  contains  the  wreck  of  my 
fortune — go  to  the  cottage  of  Go- 
bez  the  Jew,  in  the  suburbs,  and 
await  me  there — I  shall  be  with 
you    before    morning,    with    my 
daughter;  any  other  charge  may 
impede  your  progress;  take  a  fleet 
horse,  if  indeed  one  is  left,  and 
may  God  be  with  you!  The  chev- 
alier took  the  trunk,  received  the 
boy  into  his  arms  and  departed. 
I  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  on 
the  scene  which  swam  before  my 
eyes  with  all  the  sickening  horrors 
of  a  feverish  dream: — the  work  of 
death  and  desolation   was  every 
where!    strange  and  loud  voices 
were  heard  in  the  hall  below,  and 
strong  efibrts  were  made  to  force 
the    doors    which    had    hitherto 
protected    me    and     my    family 
from  these  infuriated  assassins. 
Having  gained  an  eminence  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  city,  I 
turned    round    and   beheld    that 
building  which  contained  my  dear- 
est earthly  treasure,  shrouded  in 
flames!  and  I  even  felt  a  gloomy 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  she 
was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
brutal  murderers.     With  breath- 
less   agitation  I  arrived  at  the 
cottage  of  Gobez,  but  here,  an- 
other horror  awaited  me.      I  in- 
quired for  the  Chevalier  Sebastian 
and  my  son — they  had  been  there, 
and  the  former  had  proposed  leav- 
ing the  child  with  Gobez,  saying 
that  his  father  would  call  for  him; 
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but  this,  said  the  Jew,  I  woutd 
not  consent  to  in  these  ticklish 
times,  aa»  be  reftised  to  leave  any 
funds  with  the  boj,  in  ca$e  of  his 


not  being  reclaimed.      You  may  ^moment  the  carriage   was  beard 


conceive,  but  1   cannot  describe, 
my     feelings!     I    instantly     saw 
through  a  scheme  of  villainy  that 
was  planned  to  rob  me  of  my  for- 
tune, and  perhaps  my  son!  Sever- 
al weeks  were  passed  in  endeavor- 
ing to  learn  so:nething  of  his  fate, 
for  I  feared  he  had  been  abandon- 
ed by  that  wretch.     At  length  I 
learned  that  two  persons  exactly 
conforming    to   their    description 
had  embarked  for  England.     De- 
termined on  pursuing  them,  I  took 
passage   in   the   first  vessel  that 
sailed,    which  wa«   but   the  next 
day,  but  the  evil  star  that  rules 
my  destiny  prolonged  oar  voyage 
several  weeks  after  that  ship  had 
arrived  in  port,  and  as  yet,  I  can 
discover  no  trace  of  my  boy,  or 
the  villain  who  has  betrayed  me; 
but  bere  I  swear,  never  to  rest  on 
earth  until  I  have  discovered  him. 
On  my  arrival  in  England,  all  my 
cause  of  anxiety  was,  where  to  find 
a  safe  asylum  for  my  daughter. 
To  strangers  I  could  not  consent 
to  leave  niy  last  hope,  and  remem- 
bering you.   Sir    Wiiliam,  as    a 
friend  in  whom  I  could  trust,  I 
determined  to^lace  my  little  Lau- 
rine  under  your  protection  until 
I  shall  claim  her,  which  I  trust  in 
heaven  will  be  soon.      It  was  in 
vain  that  Sir  William  urged  the 
Count  to  remain  at  St  Orne  until 
bis  mind  should  become  more  calm. 
No,  cried  he,  I  would  follow  that 
miscreant  to  the  very  verge  of 
creation — he  shall  not  escape  me! 
So  saying,  he  unclasped  from  his 
neck  a  splendid  chain,  from  which 
was  suspended  a  dirk  of  curious 
workmanship,  this  he  slipped  into 
his  bosom,  and  drawing  from  his 
fingers  several  rings,  he  laid  them, 
with  the  casket  of  jewels  that  had 
belonged  to  bis  wife,  upon  the  ta- 
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ble,  with  these  words— ;/br  my 
daughter! — and  hastily  grasping 
the  hand  of  Sir  William,  he  rush- 
ed from  the  apartment,  and  in  a 


driving  from  the  door. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  mxl.] 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

Evert  man  who  publishes  a  news- 
paper, whether  literary,  political, 
or  miscellanious,  wishes  it  to  par- 
take of  a  decided  character.  ^lOWy 
be  this  what  it  ma^,  its  rrgpecta- 
bility  must  depend  on  the  consis- 
tency with  which  it  is  support- 
ed. To  please  every  body  is  well 
known  to  be  an  impracticable  task. 
If  his  paper  be  political,  be  will 
most  certainly  have  enemies,  even 
many  of  his  own  party  will  censure 
him  for  want  of  spirit  (acrimony) 
in  advocating  their  cause.  Should 
he  favor  the  present  administra- 
tion and  laud  the  talents  of  those 
who  are  high  in  office;  he  might 
be  accused  as  the  abet  tor  of  aris- 
tocracy or  perhaps  stigmatised  as 
an  enemy  to  the  Constitution.  Or 
if  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
have  the  temerity  to  defend  the 
private  or  military  character  of 
some  great  men  whom  be  may 
conceive  have  benefited  his  coun-* 
try,  it  would  perhaps  be  said  that 
he  was  laboring  to  place  a  'Blue 
Beard'  in  the  presidential  chair! 
however,  neutrality  in  politics  is 
more  detrimental  to  the  success 
of  a  paper,  than  party  spirit.  That 
man,  (says  one  of  the  patrons  of  a 
neutralist)  is  a  weathercock,  he 
turns  with  every  whiff!  what  be 
censures  one  day,  he  approves  of 
the  next.  I  shall  drop  his  paper. 
(Only  because  the  editor  happened 
to  acknowledge  there  were  men  of 
talents  on  both  sides  the  question.) 
If  he  should  conduct  what  is  now 
called  a  Miterary  periodical,'  a  new 
field  of  miseries  present  them- 
selves. He  must  take  the  whale 
16 
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burthen  upon  his  own  shoulders, 
and  labor  unceasingly  to  support 
its  credit  and  respectability  him- 
self, without  any  reference  to  the 
occasional  assistance  of  others. 
Although  he  should,  and  must,  feel 
honored  by  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  worth  and  gemus^  yet  it  is  a  del- 
icate task  to  solicit  contributions 
from  the  talented,  which,  by  illus- 
trating his  pages,  obviously  con- 
duce to  his  own  interest.  In  this 
be  suffers  the  misery  of  appearing 
aelfisb.  True  genius  is  a  most 
sensitive  plant !  and  although  the 
worth  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms 
are  ever  appreciated  by  taste  and 
judgment,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  know  what  nurture  may  be  re- 
quired to  induce  their  expansion, 
or  what  art  can  be  employed  to 
prolong  their  bloom. 

Another  misery  which  I  would 
mention  is  this — to  be — *your  very 
bumble  servant,' to  every  scribbler 
who  thinks  fit  to  honor  you  with 
the  crude  outpourings  of  his  brain- 
less skull,  and  who  presumes  you 
must  print  it  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  subscriber.  By  rejecting 
his /a«or  you  will  perhaps  lose  his 
fMnne  to  your  subscription  list,  but 
even  this  misery  is  preferable  to 
the  first.  If  an  editor  himself 
chooses  to  banquet  on  nonsense, 
let  it  be  in  private;  he  has  no 
right  to  serve  it  up  for  other  peo- 
ple, who  pay  him  for  a  better  dish. 
(^Good  selections  are  better  than 
poor  originals.')  His  duties  are 
arduous  indeed,  but  he  should  pre- 
serve a  straight  course,  and  avoid, 
if  possible,  all  personal  prejudices, 
or  partialities,  and  never  advocate 
any  cause  that  truth  and  good 
sense  cannot  justify.  By  adhering 
to  these  principles,  he  may  have 
some  reasonable  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, w. 


The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  celebrated  actor,  Mr  Conwaj»  to 


hU  mother  in  Knglaod^sent  a  few  weeka 
previoui  to  his  death. 

^You  mention,  dearest  mother, 
your  having  heard  that  I  act  sel- 
dom, and  am  preparing  myself  fiar 
holy  orders:  in  confirmation  partly 
of  which,  I  will  inform  you  that 
events  beyond  my  control  having 
entirely  separated  me  from  my 
profession,  I  am  applying  myself 
with  assiduity  to  books  of  Divinity, 
in  order  to  ascertain  bow  far  1  may 
reasonably  calculate  upon  success, 
should  I  seriously  embark*  in  the 
undertaking.  The  study  is  pro- 
found, extensive,  and  in  a  great 
degree  new  to  me;  bdt  I  bring  an 
unlimited  devotion  to  the  task, 
and  that  is  a  main  step  towards 
achievement  in  every  pursuit. 
But,  should  all  mj  endeavors 
prove  ineffectual,  the  paths  of 
commerce  are  open  to  me, — and 
perhaps  employment  in  a  partic- 
ular branch  of  academical  instruc- 
tion: Of  business  I  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  know  much,  but  it  is  not 
of  very  difficult  acquirement;  and 
observation  has  shown  roe,  that 
good  sense  combined  with  princi- 
ples and  industry,  rarely  fails  of 
some  share  of  success,  in  a  land  of 
commercial  enterprise.  The  agree- 
able prospect  to  which  I  so  long 
and  eagerly  directed  my  attention, 
of  being  able,  by  my  labor  and 
economy,  to  secure  a  comfortable 
retirement  in  this  country,  to 
where  I  might  one  day  invite  you, 
is,  by  the  change,  utterly  annihilate 
ed;  for,  succeed  as  I  may  in  mj 
new  pursuit  I  cannot  hope  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  this,  at  least  for 
a  great  leneth  of  time.  Abandon, 
therefore,  dear  mother,  I  beseech 
you,  the  intention  commtmicated 
in  your  letter,  of  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. What  wise  or  beneficial 
purpose  coukl  it  possibly  answer? 
we  might  see  each  other  it  is  true, 
but  under  circumstances  so  dis- 
advantageous, that  it  were  better 
we  never  met  again.     I  am  pro- 
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▼ided  with  no  means  for  your  re- 
ception; I  am  without  a  home  to 
invite  you  to,  friends  to  malte  you 
acquainted  with,  or  a  siof^le  re- 
source of  comfort  or  amusement 
to  present  for  your  acceptance. 
Reflect  also,  upon  the  length, 
fatigue,  and,  at  your  time  of  life, 
even  hazard,  of  the  voyage,  to  be 
repaid  at  last  by  no  enjoyment. 
Oh,  dear  Mother,  I  am  as  anxious 
to  behold  you  as  you  can  possibiy 
he  to  see  me:  but  be  not  offended 
if  I  say,  that  I  iook  farther  than 
you  do  into  consequences.  Should 
it  be  the  will  of  Providence 
4hat  my  life  be  prolonged,  and  I 
am  enabled,  by  ray  future  efibrts 
to  succeed  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  give  me  the  means  of  inviting 
you  to  partake  of  my  home  and 
board,  it  will  be  the  most  blissful 
moment  he  can  have  in  store  for 
me,  and  gladly,  joyfully^  will  I  say, 
'Cotne;'  but  till  then  continue  to 
reside  among  your  neighbors  and 
friends; — and  may  Che  Almighty 
grant  my  fervent  petition,  and  give 
you  health,  tranquillity,  and  long 
life.' — After  naming  a  cumber  of 
friends,  he  concludes,  'I  have  more 
to  say,  but  my  paper  compels  me 
to  reserve  it  to  a  future  opportu- 
aity.  Alas!  I  speak  of  the  future 
as  we  are  only  authorised  to  do  of 
the  present.  I  have  feelings  and 
forebodings,  but  I  confine  them 
to  my  own  bosom.  Let  us,  in  our 
separation,  be  patient  and  resign- 
ed. I  do  not  at  this  season,  bid 
you  discard  hope,  for  it  is  the 
advent  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
whose  coming  brought  hope  and 
joy  to  all.  But  let  us,  under  every 
event,  console  ourselves  with  the 
certain  conviction,  that  while  we 
live,  we  live  for  each  other,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  last  mortal  stroke, 
which  separates  soul  and  body,  can 
sunder  the  tie  that  has,  through 
life,  so  closely  united  to  us  each 
other.  My  dearest  mother's  most 
^ectionate  child,  w,  a.  conway.' 


oMKim  aA' 


*  We  are  but  the  vender*  of  uther  nim'i  good*.* 


AHTIQiriTISS. 

Amono  the  last  relics  of  antiquitj 
that  were  discovered  amid  the  ru- 
ins of  Hercolaneum  was  a  manu- 
script nearly  obliterated,  written 
in  Roman  characters,  wherein 
these  three  words  were  still  visi- 
ble, quisquis^  maxmOj  ciiro,  also  a. 
small  bronze  figure  of  Narcissus 
at  the  fountain,  and  two  w'mged 
figures;  one  of  them  has  a  coHar 
and  bracelets  of  pearls,and  holds  in 
the  left-hand  a  bason,  over  which 
the  right-hand  holds  a  vase  with  a 
cover  that  terminates  in  a  sphynz. 
Some  suppose  this  figure  to  repre- 
sent Hebe,  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  it  favors  their  opinion; 
others  suppose  it  to  be  a  victory, 
and  think  they  have  discovered 
another  figure  of  the  same  kind 
upon  an  Ktruscan  vase;  the  vase 
upon  which  it  is  represented,  they 
suppose  alludes^to  the  sacred  libar- 
tions  and  the  sacrifices  offered  by 
way  of  thanksgiving  for  a  victory. 
The  blood  which  is  shed  in  the 
obtaining  of  a  victory,  makes  it  ab- 
sohitely  necessary  to  wash  before 
any  sacred  function  is  performed; 
and  the  practice  of  washing  before 
sacrifice  was  more  scrupulously 
practised  by  the  ancients  on  such 
occasions  than  on  any  other.  The 
other  figure  is  agreed  to  be  a  vic*- 
tory  by  all  parties;  the  right-hand 
holds  a  buckler,  and  the  left  a 
crown  of  oak-leaves,  enriched  with 
gold,  that  is,  painted  of  a  golden 
color.  This  wreath  was  called  by 
the  Romans  a  civic  crown,  and  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  had  pre- 
served the  life  of  a  citizen,  by 
killing  an  enemy;  under  the  em- 
perors, this  crown  was  frequently 
decreed  to  princes,  ob  cites  fervor 
to$. 

In  new  flooring  the  ancient  Ca- 
thedral, in  Exeter,  the  workmen 
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were  obliged  to  commit  some  sac- 
rilegious burglaries  on  the  reposit- 
ories of  the  dead.  On  removing  a 
large  stone,  (under  that  which  had 
the  monumental  inscription)  which 
lay  too  high  for  the  bed  of  the 
floor,  they  laid  open  a  very  shallow 
walled  grave,  in  which  was  a  leaden 
coffin  of  an  ancient  form:  the  cover 
was  partly  decayed;  and  on  re- 
moving what  remained,  they  found 
a  skeleton  pretty  entire.  On  the 
right  side  stood  a  small  silver  chal- 
ice, covered  with  the  paten.  A 
piece  of  silk,  or  linen,  (they  could 
not  tell  which)  was  bound  round 
the  stem  or  pillar  of  the  chalice. 
Among  the  dust  they  found  a  fair 
gold  ring,  with  a  large  but  not  very 
good  saphire;  the  whole  as  fresh 
as  if  just  brought  from  the  jewel- 
ler's. On  the  left  side  lay  the  re- 
mains of  a  wooden  crosier,  which 
scarce  retains  enough  of  its  origi- 
nal form  to  determine  what  it  had 
been.  Tradition,  (for  they  had 
nothing  else  to  depend  on,  the  in- 
scription having  been  long  since 
eflfaced)  informed  them,  that  the 
exuvia  were  those  of  Thomas  de 
Bitton,  bishop  of  £zeter,  who  was 
buried  about  the  year  1306,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  The  bones 
were  very  respectfully  covered  up 
again,  but  the  ring  and  chalice  are 
reserved  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious  in  the  repository  of  the 
archives. 

IITTERESTING  LOVE  LETTER. 

My  dear  E, — By  the  relentless 
intervention  of  the  invisible  hand 
of  providence,  I  have  been  pre- 
vented from  precipitating  myself 
at  your  feet  for  the  entire  absolu- 
tion of  the  collectaneous  calumny 
which  has  been  so  slanderously 
conglomerated  upon  the  unblotted 
and  unsophisticated  face  of  my 
stainless  reputation,  and  with 
which  I  have  been  so  maliciously 
circumvallated,  that  I  apprehend 
the  most  mountainous^  coUossal, 


herculanean  difficulties,  in  per- 
fectly disincarcerating  myself 
from  the  criminous  machination 
in  which  1  have  been  so  unmerci- 
fully immured,  that  1  was  fearfuHj 
apprehensive  that  1  was  most  in- 
extricably involved.  But  ah!  most 
superhuman  fair  one — I  have  been 
so  unutterably  bedazzled  by  the 
luminous  emauation  and  sunlike 
effiiigence  of  your  charms,  that 
notwithstanding  the  acrimonious 
criminations  which  have  been  su- 
perinduced upon  my  character,  I 
am  again  induced  to  obtrude 
myself  into  your  presence.  Do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  move- 
less stability  and  fathomless  pro- 
fundity of  my  love:  for  the  flam- 
miferous  monocular  autocrat  of 
day  shall  cease  to  irradiate  the 
umbrageous  recesses  of  the  fore&t; 
the  translucent  queen  of  night 
shall  cease  to  perambulate  the 
diaphinous  and  stelliferous  con- 
cavity of  the  cerulean  heavens; 
the  horisonous  boation  of  heaven's 
horific  artillery,  shall  cf^ase  to 
bellow  forth  its  terrific  peals; 
the  forky  corruscation  of  heaven 
shall  discontinue  to  blaze  forth  its 
sulphureous  igneous  fulgor  from 
the  ignivimous  clouds,  before 
my  love  shall  be  extinguished. 
Could  the  manifestation  of  the 
keenest  remorse,  or  the  exhibition 
of  the  most  compunctious  pangs 
of  conscience,  elevate  roe  one  mil- 
lionth of  an  inch  in  your  favor  I 
would  immediately  commence 

'Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate 
That  were  the  world  on  fire»  they  might 

drown 
The  wrath  of  heaven,   and  quench  the 

mighty  ruin.' 

No  doubt  but  this  gentleman  is  the 
lover,  of  Miss  Clementina  Clappeigo,  there 
is  a  great  similarity  in  their  language. 

Ji  fVolfpidaui  on  Intertit.— On 
Thursday  last,  a  ihe  woify  of  the 
largest  kind,  waa  caught  at  Lake 
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Ellis  by  Mr  H.  HoHatid.  As  it 
is  known  that  many  of  these  rapa- 
cious animals  infest  the  neighbor- 
ing pocosins,  instead  of  putting 
<he  captive  to  death,  Mr  H.  con- 
cluded that  she  might  be  advanta- 
geously employed  a$  a  guide  to  the 
retreat  of  her  associates.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  he  caused  a 
bell  to  be  securely  fastened  on  her 
neck,  and  with  this  musical  appen- 
dage, set  at  liberty.  From  the 
direction  she  took  on  regaining  her 
freedom,  it  is  presumed  she  made 
directly  for  White  Oak. 

This  musical  traveller  may  now  take 
the  title  of  the  *Bell  Savage.' 

Metkusalah  was  not  to  old  as  he 
might  have  6een.-The  London  Atlas 
tells  us  that  'According  to  one  of 
the  Jewish  autborities^Methusarah 
did  not  live  so  long  as  he  might 
have  done,  had  he  attended  to  good 
advice;  for  it  is  written,  that  as 
he  was  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
when  well  striken  in  years,  an 
angel  came  to  him  and  told  him, 
that  if  he  would  rise  up  and  build  a 
house  to  lie  in,  he  would  live  500 
years  longer.  Methusalah  made 
answer,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  take  a  house  for  so  short 
a  tennf  And  so  he  died  before 
he  was  a  thousand  years  old. 

A  beautiful  meteor  was  seen  in 
New  York  on  Monday  evening, 
at  11  o'clock.  It  described  an 
arc  of  about  twenty  degrees:  its 
color  was  a  vivid  light  grass  green, 
and  left  a  trail  of  that  color  in 
the  horizon,  until  the  explosion. 
No  noise  accompanied  the  explo- 
sion which  resembled  that  of  a 
rocket. 


iSo^ner  of  STa^tr. 


T^remont  Theatre. —  The  new  comedj 
of  Smiies  and  Tearst  founded  on  Mrs 
Opie's  popalar  tales  of  Father  and  Daugh- 


ter, was,  lor  the  first  time,  brought  for- 
war4  on  Monday  evening,  and  received 
with  decided  marks  of  approbation.  It 
was  repeated  on  the  following  night,  and 
from  the  parts  being  in  general  better 
committed,  it  went  off  very  perceptibly 
improved — The  interest  of  the  piece 
arises  towards  the  opening  of  the  third 
act;  from  that  to  the  close,  incidents  oc- 
cur  to  keep  curiosity  alive,  and  occasion- 
ally to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence.  FUzharding,  as  played  by  Mr 
Brown,  abating  a  few  unnecessary  effer- 
vescences, was  well  conceived,  and  well 
executed.  We  think  his  costume,  how- 
ever, better  adapted  to  the  character  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended.  The 
sober  grey  and  cloth  of  formal  cut  appear- 
ed to  us  as  not  comporting  with  the 
stricken  and  disordered  intellect  of  Fitx- 
harding.  The  genteel  and  good  natured 
Sir  Henry  was  hit  off  with  all  the  free- 
dom and  grace  which  commonly  charac-> 
terise  the  light  comedy  of  Mr  Blake;  and 
if  there  was  any  thing  wtiich  our  taste 
would  have  him  mend,  it  would  be,  that 
he  should  imitate  the  under  dresa  of  the 
promising  young  actor,  who  personated 
the  part  of  Mr.  Deleval. 

Mr.  Wallaek*s  Irish  Cofonal  was  an 
easy  and  spirited  performance.  The  dia- 
logue, on  his  part,  was  kept  up  with  an 
airy  briskness,  giving  us  the  assurance 
that  he  was  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
agreeable  business  of  the  stage.  In  each 
new  character  he  underUkes,  he  but  the 
more  confirms  us  in  our  favorable  opin- 
ions of  his  professional  merits;  and  if  his 
engagements  elsewhere  do  not  interfere, 
we  should  be  much  gratified  to  find  him 
enlisted  among  the  stock  commedians  of 
the  new  establishment. 

The  Lady  Emily  and  the  Mrs  BeU 
mant  of  Mrs  and  Miss  Pelby,  though 
they  may  not  rank  among  their  very  best 
efforts,  were  however,  marked  with  sev- 
eral touches  of  good  playing,  and  in  many 
points  well  received  by  the  audience. 
Miss  Riddle" s  amiable  aad  affectionata 
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Cecil  was  in  bar  happiest  maimer;  and  a« 
A  whole,  we  do  not  remember  on  any  for- 
mer occasion  of  her  appearing  to  each 
pleasing  advantage.  It  gratifies  us  at  thib 
time  particularly  to  notice  the  unexcep- 
tionable manner  in  which  the  gentleman 
who  played  Mr  Stanley  went  tfaroegh 
his  part.  Daring  the  whole  we  heard  no 
improper  words  or  phrases  introdaoed  to 
mar  the  sense  of  the  author  or  offend  the 
modieace.  These  licenses  are  becoming 
too  common*  and  should  be  euppressed  as 
innovations  upon  the  drama. 

[COMMUWICATED.] 

Izr  addition  to  the  many  novelties  that 
have  been  recently  presented  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre,  it  will  perhaps  gratify  the 
friends  of  that  fine  establishment  to  learn 
that  the  manager  has  engaged  Mens  Ma^ 
tki$  for  a  few  nights.  The  herculean 
powers  of  this  truly  astonishing  man  will 
afford  a  good  opportunity  for  getting  up 
the  old  effective  pantcmines,  such  as  Don 
Juan^  Valentine  and  Oreon^  frc.  &c. 

If  the  manager  cannot  succeed  to  his 
•atisfaction  by  introducing  the  regular 
drama,  the  public  will  fully  justify  him  in 
employing  all  secondary  means  that  are 
innocent,  to  satisfy  the  prevailing  taste, 
and  further  the  interests  of  his  establish- 
ment. 

We  understand  that  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  is  soon  to  be  presented  on  those 
boards,  and  preparttiona  are  making  to 
bring  it  forward  in  the  moat  splendid  style. 


V. 


too 


T9  Correepondents^ 
lata  for  this  number. 

The  signature  A a  waa  accidanUl- 

ly  omitted  in  the  complimentary  acrostic 
in  our  last. 

In  consequence  of  the  recant  increaae 
of  aubecHbers  to  the  «Bower  of  Taste' 
the  Publisher  offers  cash,  and  the  highest 
price,  for  the  first  and  second  numbers,  to 
be  delivered  at  thie  office. 


MAERIAGK8. 

In  this  city  Mr  Sprague  Keen  to  Mies 
Henrietta  Delano;  Mr  James  Adams,  Jr. 
merchant,  to  Mias  Hannah  Crawford;  Mr 
Saml.  Hard  wick  to  Miss  Mary  M  Beath; 
Mr  Joseph  Wilcut,  Jr.  to  Miy  Mary 
McParland;  Mr  Charles  S.  Powell  to 
Miss  Msry  Gillpatrick. 

In  Dover,  N.  H.  Mr  Michael  Murry 
to  Mise  Salva  Chase. 

In  Cambridge,  by  Rev  Mr  Gannett, 
Mr  John  Miller  to  Miss  Nancy  Davis. 

In  Qiiincy,  Mr  James  L.  Homer,  Junior 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Gazette, 
lo  MiHs  Anne  A.  Baxter. 

In  Duxbary,  Mr  William  H.  Sampson, 
of  Plympton,  to  Mise  Sarah  Sprague, 
youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Setb  Sprague. 

In  Beverly,  Capt.  Mttchel  Whitney  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Leach. 


In  this  city,  Mr  William  GammcU 
aged  88 ;  Mrs  Martha,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas 
Jenkins,  aged  25;  Mr  Jeremiah  Richards, 
of  Sharon,  Mass.  aged  74;  Mr  Jona.  B. 
Emmoos,  aged  57;  Eliza  Davis,  aged  83; 
John  S.  Worsley,  aged  S2;  Samud 
isrown,  aged  83;  Anna  Hill,  aged  26; 
Sally  Farwell,  aged  62;  Mrs  Mary  West, 
nged  44;  Mr  Peter  Guigon,  aged  50;  Mr 
Samuel  Gill,  only  son  of  Mr  Thomas  D. 
Bradlee,  aged  26;  Mrs  Susannah  8.  wife 
of  Mr  Brimhall,  aged  87;  Mr  Thomaa 
Kelly,  aged  81;  Mrs  Angelina  Barnard, 
a^ed  82;  Mrs  Mary  Wert,  aged  44  yeara. 

In  Charlestown,  Mrs  Abigail  Blair, 
aged  80. 

In  Medford,  Miss  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  laie  Mulberry  Holmes,  &q. 
formei'Iy  of  Boston,  aged  62. 

In  Mil  ton.  Miss  Mary  Churchill,  eldest 
daughter  of  Asaph  Churchill,  Esq.  aged 
17. 

In  Roxbury,  Mn  Lousia  Gay,  wife  of 
Mr  Aaron  Gay,  aged  47. 

In  BrookliDe,  Miss  Hammond,  aged  23, 
late  of  Bos  on. 

In  Medtord,  widow  Hepzibah  Grant, 
aged  57;  Hepsey,  daughter  of  Oliver  and 
Hepzibah  Blake. 

In  Burton,  N.  H.,  John  Haven,  Esq. 
aged  75,  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

In  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  Henry  Gardner, 
jged  98. 

In  New-Orleans,  Capt.  James  Brewer, 
of  Baltimore,  fonnerly  of  Boston 

In  St  John,  N.  B.  Mrs  Sarah  Adams, 
formerly  of  Boston,  aged  75. 

In  NashvUle,  Tenn.  28d  Dec.  Gen. 
HuuunlAgburd*  a  Chocuw  chiefs  aged  75. 
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TO  MARY, 

ON  HEARING    A    FAVORITS   SONG. 

I  love  that  eong — it  speaks  of  days  from  by  ! 
Dear.  Mary,  I  have  listeoed  to  thy  lyre — 
As  if  the  very  soul  of  minstrelsy, 
ImpassionM  sigb'd  along  each  trembling  wire — 
For  there's  fascination— ^h,  so  deep ! 
In  notes  that  wake  the  thoughts  of  other  years, 
Emotions,  that  have  long  bc^n  lullM  to  sleep- 
That  there  is  e'en  a  luxury  in  tears ; — 
As  pass  those  forms  in  memory's  fond  review, 
That  look'd  upon  us  in  our  happiest  hours, 
When  life  witn  all  its  pageantry  was  new, 
And  hope  was  smiling  from  her  blissful  bowers ; 
It  is  a  sweet  reprieve  from  earthly  care. 
To  hear  a  voice  hke  thine  so  soflly  breathe 
Of  *joys  departed'  — of  those  scenes  so  fair 
Which  innocence  and  pleasure  used  to  wreatlie! 
Oh  music !  there  is  magic  in  thy  spell — 
There  's  not  a  chord  that  vibrates  through  my  soul 
But  deeply  can  of  thy  enchantments  teU, 
And  all  the  witchery  of  thy  control.  augusta. 


THE  WATER  lilliLY. 

^weet  flower  of  the  wave — from  thy  beauteous  cup 

The  bright  Naiad  sips  her  ambrosial  dew, 

Thou'rt  lovely  and  pure  as  I  first  drew  thee  up 

As  in  childhood  I  piay'd  by  the  rivulet  blue. 

Thou  still  art  as  sweet  as  when  first  I  inhaled 

Thy  fragrance,  all  fresh  from  thy  sparkling  bed, 

Though  years  have  roll'd  bv  me  since  gaily  I  sail'd 

In  my  Uttle  canoe,  oe'r  the  filly's  bright  head. 

Ah!  much  is  forgotten  of  joy  and  of  sorrow, 

And  many  a  stamp  from  my  heart  is  effaced, 

Yet  I  from  the  lovely  pond  filly  can  borrow 

Remembrances  sweet  that  can  ne'er  be  erased! 

Thou  'mtod'st  me  of  days  when  my  heart  was  as  pure 

As  the  chaplet  I  wove  from  your  beautiful  flowers, 

Your  bloom,  and  your  fragrance,  long  wiU  endure — 

But  whither  have  fled  all  those  innocent  hours? 

I  may  rove  by  yon  stream  where  so  often  I've  ranged, 

For  its  wave  and  its  flower  are  still  lovely  to  me — 

But  the  gay  happy  child  to  woman  hath  changed. 

And  the  thougnts  of  her  bQsom  no  longer  are  free.  aria. 
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A  SKETCH. 

That  fair  Euterpe ! — each  brown  tress 

With  budding  orange  blooms  was  twined; 
Full  did  the  clustering  ringlets  press, 

Above  a  brow  where  sate  enshrined 

Instinct  divinity  of  mind ; 
But  o'er  those  smoothest  temples  shone, 

Amid  their  lofty  jB^race,  revealings 

Of  such  compassionate,  fervid  feelings, 
'T  was  all  but  love  to  look  thereon. 
I  marked  Euterpe  'mid  the  bright, 
Gay  mazes  of  the  festal  night. 
Beside  her  smiled  the  one,  on  whom 

Her  firaok  eyes  coveted  to  rest ; 
Careless  he  smiled — I  marked  the  bloom 

Desert  her  cheek,  a  deep  sigh  rend  her  breast ; 
T  was  with  gay  scorn  he  smiled,  as  though  he  deemed 
He  might  command  her  heart ;  and  proudly  seemed 
To  say  'thou  may'st  love  on,  but  I  shall  be 
Unmoved  by  those  sweet  arts  to  conquer  me.' 
And  she  whose  tameless  graces  speak, 

giike  the  hues  rushing  o'er  her  cheek, 
f  mind  all  fancy,  heart  all  glow,) 
Stood  fixed  and  mute,  but  not  with  wo— 
Her  cheek  wore  anger's  wavering  stain, 
Her  lip,  slow  smiling,  breatljed  disdain, 
As  when  the  stubborn  heait  for  pride 
Would  fain  dishonoring  weakness  fling  aside. 
Her  heart  that  heaved  with  sudden  swell, 
'Neath  snow  white  drapery  rose  and  fell ; 
But  though  such  simple  guise  enzoned, 

The  haughty  brow,  the  bitter  smile, 
Gave  her  a  mien  like  queen  dethroned, 

Who  tasks  a  traitor  for  his  guile ! 
Did  he  not  shrink,  and  faltering  turn 
Who  gave  such  anger  leave  to  bum  ? 
Anger— oh  no,  he  knew,  in  vain 
Might  the  all- conscious  slave  resist  the  chain. 
JNot  once  the  large  and  fringed  lid 
Her  sparkling  eye  declining  hid ; 
Nor  upward  with  beseeching  ffaze, 
Strove  she  those  darkening  orbs  to  raise, 
But  on  the  mocker  full  they  bent 
Till  their  indignant  flame  was  spent ; 
And  dew -bright,  o'er  their  evil  flare, 

Stole  a  mild  shade,  like  an  eclipse 
Falling  through  sunlight  air. 

Then  sealed  in  meekness  was  her  lips ;  ^ 

But  in  the  sad  solemnity 

Of  her  submissive  mien,  I  read, 
How  love's  enthusiast  sophistry 

To  fevered  fortitude  misled, 
And  justified  the  wrong  with  lavish  clemency. 
'Alas,'  her  sighs  to  fancy  said, 
'Let  me  not  blame  unkindly — wise  too  late ; 

*Is  not  love  doom  ?  and  when  was  passion  felt 

'Without  full  measure  of  this  anguish  dealt  ? 
'Man  too  is  haughty  ever ; — this  is  fate.' 
Such  the  poor !  love's  ills  his  sweets  transcend. 
And  still  the  wisest,  like  the  weakest,  bend. 
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'  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  watte,' — Paine. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  ssto, 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  obllTion's  wave. 
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I8ADORE. 

<  What  is  friendship  bat  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleepi 

*  ^  *  but  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound.' 


In  the  church  yard  of  *  *  *  *  there 
is  a  grave  covered  with  a  plain 
slah  of  white  marble,  with  no  oth- 
er inscription  than  ^Isadore  D^Er- 
eillo,  aged  nineteen.'  These  few 
words  speak  histories  to  the  heart; 
tbej  tell  of  a  beautiful  flower 
withered,  far  from  its  accustomed 
«oi],  in  the  spring-day  of  its  blos- 
som; they  tell  the  fate  of  a  young 
and  unhappy  stranger,  dying  in  a 
foreign  country,  remote  from  eve- 
ry early  association,  her  last  mo- 
ments unsoothed  by  affectionate 
solicitude — no  tender  voice,  whose 
lightest  sound  breathed  happy 
memories — no  eye  of  fondness  on 
which  the  fainting  mouroer  might 
look  for  sympathy — ^ber  very  ash- 
es separated  from  their  native 
earth. 

'Might  I  Bot  fancy  myself  a 
hereof  fiction?'  said  Colonel  Fitz- 
^ftn,  bending  gracefully  as  he 
caught  the  smalisnow  hand  which 
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had  just  arranged  his  sling;  'Fair 
lady,  henceforth,  I  vow  myself 
your  true  and  loyal  knight,  and 
thus  pledge  my  heart's  first  hom- 
age!' pressing  the  yielding  fingers 
to  his  lips.  Alas,  thought  Isadore, 
while  those  eloquent  interpreters 
of  the  feelings,  a  blush,  sigh,  and 
smile,  mingled  together, — ^he  loves 
not  passionately  as  I  love,  or  he 
could  not  trifle  thus;  a  light  com- 
pliment was  never  yet  breathed 
by  love.  Isadore  was  at  that  age 
when  the  deeper  tendencies  of  wo* 
man  first  deepen  the  gaiety  of 
childhood,  like  the  richer  tint 
that  dyes  the  rose  as  it  exj^nds 
into  summer  loveliness.  Adored 
by  her  father,  for  she  had  her 
mother^s  voice  and  look,  and  came 
a  sweet  remembrancer  of  his 
youth^s  sole  warm  dream  of  hap- 
piness, of  that  love  whose  joy  de- 
parted ere  it  knew  one  cloud  of 
care;  o^  one  sting  of  sorrow;  a 
17 
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word  of  anger  seemed  to  Don  Fer- 
nando   a    sacrilege    against    the 
dead,  and  his  own  melancholy  con- 
stancy   gave    a    reality    to    the 
romantic  imasrinings  of  his  child. 
She  now  loved  Fitzalan    with  all 
the  fervor  of  first  excited  attach- 
ment: «he  had  known  him  nnder 
circumstances  the  most  affecting, 
when  the  energies  and  softer  feel- 
ings of  a  woman  were  alike  called 
forth;  when  the  proud  and  fear- 
less soldier  became  dependant  on 
her  he  had  protected;  laid  on  the 
bed  of  sickness;  far  from  the  af- 
fectionate hands  that  would  have 
smoothed,  the    tender  eyes   that 
would  have  wept  over,  his  pil'ow. 
Isadore  became  his  nurse,  soothed 
with  unremitting  care  the  soHtude 
and  weariness  of  a  sickroom;  and 
when  again  able  to  bear  the  fresh 
air  of  hi'aven,  her  arm  was  the 
support  of  her  too  interesting  pa- 
tient.    With  Fitzalan  the  day  of 
romatice  uas  over;  a  man  above 
thirty  cannot  enter  into  the  wild 
visions    of  an   enthusiastic    girt; 
flattered  by  the  attachment  which 
Isadore's  every  look  betrayed,  he 
trifled    with    her,    re<^ardless    or 
thoughtless  of  the  young  and  in- 
nocent heaH  that  confided  so  fear- 
lessly.  Love  has  no  power  to  look 
forward — the  delicious  conscious- 
ness to  the  present,  a  faint  but 
delightful    shadow   of   the    past^ 
forms  its  eternity;  the  possibility 
of  separation  never  entered  the 
mind  of  his  Spanish  love,  till  Fitz- 
alan's  instant  return  to  England 
became  necessary.     They  parted 
with   all  those  gentle  vows  which 
are  such  sweet  anchors  for  hope  to 
rest  on  in  absence — but  alas,  such 
frail  ones.  For  a  time  her  English 
lover  wrote  very  regularly.   That 
philosopher  knew  the  human  heart 
who  said,  *I  would  separate  from 
my  mistress  for  the  sake  of  wri- 
ting to  her.'  A  word,  a  look,  may 
be  forgotten;   but  a  letter  is  a 
lasting  memorial  of  afTectioD.  The 


correspondence  soon  slackened  on 
his  part.  Isadore,  tending  the 
last  moments  of  a  beloved  parent, 
had  not  one  thought  for  self;  but 
when  thtat  father's  eyes  were 
closed,  and  her  tears  had  fallen 
on  the  grave  of  the  companions  of 
her  infancy,  the  orphan  looked 
round  for  comfort,  for  consolation, 
and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  her 
loneliness,  and  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred.  Fear  succeeded  expec- 
tation; fear,  not  for  his  fidelity, 
but  his  safety:  was  he  again  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  Isadore 
far  away?  She  dwelt  on  this  idea, 
till  it  became  a  present  reality; 
suspense  was  agony;  at  length 
she  resolved  on  visiting  England. 
She  sailed,  and,  after  a  quick 
voyage,  reached  the  land; — a  wan-^ 
derer  seeking  for  happiness,  which, 
like  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  lily 
on  the  water,  still  eludes  •  the 
grasp.  It  was  not  thus  in  the 
groves  of  Arragon  she  looked  for- 
\%ard  to  the  British  shore;  it  was 
then  the  promised  home  of  a  be- 
loved and  happy  bride.  The  day 
after  her  arrival  in  London,  she 
drove  to  her  agent's  (for  her  fath- 
er, during  the  trouble  in  Spain, 
had  secured  some  property  in  the 
English  funds,)  hoping  from  him 
to  get  some  intelligence  of  the 
Colonel.  Passing  through  a  very 
crowded  street,  her  coach  becom- 
ing entangled  in  the  press,  occa- 
sioned a  short  stoppage.  Gazing 
round  in  that  mood,  when,  anxious 
to  escape  the  impressions  within, 
the  eye  involuntarily  seeks  for 
others  without,  her  attention  be- 
came attracted  to  an  elegant 
equipage.  Could  she  be  mistaken  ? 
never  in  that  form — it  was  surely 
Fitzalan!  Well  she  remembered 
that  graceful  bend,  that  air  of  pro- 
tection with  which  he  supported 
his  companion.  The  agitated 
Spaniard  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  slight  and  delicate  figure,  of 
eyes  blue  as  a  spring  sky,  of  a 
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eheek  of  sunset:  and,  ere  her  sur- 
prise allowed  the  power  of  move- 
ment, the  carriage  was  out  of 
si^ht.  Her  entreaties  to  be  allow- 
ed to  alight,  being  only  attributed 
to  fear,  were  answered  by  assur- 
ances that  she  was  safe.  Gradu- 
ally becoming  more  composed, 
she  bade  the  coachman  inquire 
who  lived  in  the  house  opposite — 
it  was  the  name  she  longed  to 
hear — Colonel  Fitzalan.  She  re- 
turned home,  and  with,  a  tremur 
bus  hand  traced  a  few  lines, 
telling  him  how  she  had  wept  in 
silence,  and  entreating  him  to 
come  and  say  she  was  still  his  own 
Isadore.  The  evening  passed 
drearily  away;  every  step  made 
the  color  flush  her  cheek;  but  he 
came  not.  Was  he  indispensably 
engaged?  Had  he  not  received 
her  note? — any  supposition  but 
intentional  delay.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  same  favored  anxiety  op- 
pressed her;  at  length  she  heard 
the  door,  and,  springing  to  the 
window  caught  sight  of  a  military 
man — she  beard  his  step  on  the 
stairs,  a  gentleman  entered,  but  it 
was  not  Fitzalan!  Too  soon  she 
learnt  bis  mission;  he  whom  she 
had  loved,  so  trusted,  had  wedded 
anolher4 — the  lady  she  saw  the  day 
before  was  his  wife;  and  unwilling 
to  meet  her  himself,  had  charged 
a  friend  to  communicate  the  fatal 
intelligence.  £dward  B**^  gazed 
with  enthusiastic  admiration  on 
the  beautiful  creature,  whose  pale 
lip,  and  scalding  tears,  which  forc- 
ed their  way  through  the  long  dark 
eye-lashes,  belied  the  firmness  her 
woman's  pride  taught  her  to  as- 
sume. Shame,  deep  shame,  thought 
he,  on  the  cold,  the  mercenary 
spirit  which  could  thus  turn  the 
warm  feelings  of  a  fond  and  trust- 
ing girl  into  poisoned  arrows,  could 
thus  embitter  the  first  sweet  flow 
of  affection.  He  took  her  hand  in 
silence — he  felt  that  consolation 
in  a  cajse  of  this  kind  was  but  mock- 


ery. They  parted,  one  to  despair 
over  the  expiring  embers,  the 
other  to  nurse  the  first  sparkles  of 
hope.  The  next  morping,  scarcely 
aware  what  he  was  doing,  or  of  the 
motive  which  actuated  him  (for 
who  seeks  to  analyze  love's  earliest 
sensations?)  Edward  sought  the 
abode  of  the  interesting  strans;er. 
He  found  with  her  Colonel  Fitz- 
alan's  solicitor;  that  gentleman, 
suspicious  of  the  warm  feeling 
evinced  by  his  friend  for  the  fair 
Spaniard,  had  employed  a  profes- 
sional man,  for  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  letters  he  had  written 
would  give  Isadore  strong  claims 
upon  him.  He  arrived  at  the 
moment  when  she  first  compre- 
hended that  her  lover's  reason  for 
wishing  his  letters  restored  origi- 
nated in  his  fear  of  a  legal  use 
being  made  of  them.  Her  dark 
eves  flashed  fire,  her  cheek  burnt 
with  emotion,  her  heart-beat  be- 
came audible,  as  she  hastily  caught 
the  letters,  and  threw  them  into 
the  flames.  Tou  have  performed 
your  mission,'  exclaimed  she; 
Meave  the  room  instantly.'  Her 
force  was  now  exhausted,  she 
sunk  back  on  the  sofa.  The  tender 
assiduities  of  Edward  at  length 
restored  her  to  some  degree  of 
composure.  It  was  luxury  to  have 
her  feelings  entered  into;  to  share 
sorrow  is  to  soothe  it.  She  told 
him,  of  hopes  blighted  for  ever,  of 
wounded  aflection;*  of  the  heart 
sickness  which  had  paled  her  lips, 
and  worn  to  a  shadow  her  once 
symmetrical  form.  She  had  in 
her  hand  a  few  withered  leaves. 
^It  is,'  said  she,  'the  image  of  my 
fate;  this  rose  fell  from  my  hair 
one  evening;  Fitzalan  placed  it  in 
his  bosom;  by  moonlight  I  found 
it  thrown  aside,  it  was  faded,  but 
to  me  it  was  precious  from  that 
momentary  caress;*  I  have  to  this 
day  cherished  it.  Are  not  our  des- 
I  tinies  told  by. this  flower?  His  was 
I  the  bloom,  the  sweetness  of  love; 
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ii)>  part  was  the  dead  and  scentless 
leaveh.'    Edward  now  became  her 
constant  companion;  she  had  found 
in  bim  a  kind  and   affectionate 
brother.     At  length  he  spoke  of 
love.    Isadore  replied  by  throwing 
back  her  long  dark  hair  with  a 
hand  whose  dazzling  whiteness  was 
all  that   remained  of  its  former 
beauty,  and  bade  him  look  upon 
her  pale   and  faded  countenance, 
ai<d  there  seek  his  answer.     Tes, 
I  shall  wed,  but  mj  bridal  wreath 
will  be  cypress,  my  bed  the  grave, 
my  spouse  the  hungry  worm!'  Ed- 
ward gazed  on  her  face,  and  read 
conviction:  but  still  his  heart  clung 
to  her  with  all  the  devotedness  of 
love,  which  hopes  even  in  despair; 
and,    amid  the   wreck   of  every 
promise  of  happiness,  grasps    at 
even  th^  unstable  wave.  One  even* 
ing  she  leaned  by  a  window,  gazing 
fixedly    on  the  glowing  sky  of  a 
summer  sunset :  the  rich  color  of 
her  cheek,  which    reflected   the 
carnation  of  the  west,  the  intense 
light  of  her  soft  but  radiant  black 
ejeBy  excited  almost  hope;  could 
the  hand  of  death  be  on  what  was 
so  beautifuP     For  the  first  time 
she  asked  for  her  lute;  hitherto, 
she  had  shrunk  from  the  sotmd  of 
music;  Fitzalan  had  loved  it;  to 
ber  it   was  the  knell  of  departed 
love.     8he  waked  a  few  wild  and^^ 
melancholy  notes.  ^Tbese  sounds,^ 
sighf'd  she,  ^are  to  me  fraught  with 
tender  recollections;  it  is  the  vesper 
hymn  o(  my  own  country.     She 
mingled  her  voice  with  the  tones, 
so  faint,  so  sad,  but  so  sweet,  it 
was  like  the  song  of  a  spirit  as  the 
concluding    murmur  died    away. 
She  sunk  back  exhausted;  Edward 
for  a  while   supported  ber  bead 
upon  his  shoulder;  at   length   he 

Jiarted  the  thick  curls  from  off  her 
bee,  and  timidly  pressed  her  lips; 
•<— he  started  from  their  chilhng 
toucb^it  was  his  first,  his  last 
kisH — Isadore  had  expired  i«  bis 
arms! 


FOE  THS  BOWEE  OF  TASTE. 

THE  EHIGRAJfT. 

(Coocluded  Iron  p.  121.) 
When  Sir  William  ascended  to  the 
drawing  room  he  found  his  lady 
affectionately  administering  com* 
fort  and  refreshment  to  the  sweet 
child  that  was  thus  thrown  on  his 
protection,  and    the   little    boys 
seemed  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  so   interesting  a 
companion.  Although  scarcely  be- 
yond infancy  she  possessed  a  beau- 
tiful and  intelligent  face,  and  m 
form  of  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
portions;— the  voice  of  kindness 
soon  dissipated  her  fears,  and  as 
her  sparkling  black  eyes  looked 
forth  from  the  clustering  ringlets 
of  her  dark  hair  that  parted  on  ber 
white  forehead,  she  smiled  with  all 
the  sweet  confidence  of  innocence 
upon  ber  new  friends.     Weeks, 
months,  and  even  years,  rolled  on 
and  yet   the  father  of   Laurine 
came  not  to  St.  Orne.    That  ha 
should  have  voluntarily  abandon- 
ed  his  child.  Sir  William   knew 
was  impossible.     It  was  therefore 
probable  that,  having    failed    in 
discovering  the   villain  who  had 
robbed  htm  of  his  fortune,  and  son, 
he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  that  de- 
spair which  had  subsequently  al* 
most  deprived  him  of  his  reason. 
But  this  amiable  child  gained  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  her  benefactors,  that,  although 
destitute  of  fortune,  they  deter- 
mined to  adopt  her  as  their  own. 
As  a  fkther,  Sir  William  knew 
no  difference  between  his  sons; 
hut   as  the  representative  of   a 
noble  house,  he  felt  a  solicitude 
that  his   heir  should  be  qualified 
by  example    and    education   to 
transmit  his  name  and  honors  un- 
sullied to  posterity.     Having  fin- 
ished their  collegiate  studies  they 
returned  home  to  their  parents, 
bearing    testimonials    from    tbe 
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Unirenitj  creditable  to  their  tal* 
ents.    Robert y  the  youngest,  who 
vas   designed  for  the  law,  was 
placed  as  a  student  with  an  emi- 
nent barrister  who  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Orne.     A  pri- 
vate tutor,  or  rather  intelligent 
travelling  companion  was  appoint- 
ed to  attend  William  on  his  pro- 
jected tour,  and  no  facilities  that 
wealth  or  influence  could  supply 
were  spared  to  fit  him  for  that 
station  which  he  was  hereafter  to 
fill.     The  spirit  of  envy  which  in 
childhood  had  Iain  dormant  in  the 
bosom  of  Robert,  as  they  advanc- 
ed in  life,  became   enkindled,  on 
observing  the  superior  advantages 
which  his  brother  enjoyed.   These 
feelings,  however,  he  found  it  was 
bis  interest  to  school  under  the  hy- 
pocritical mask,  as  William  had 
always  assured  him  that  he  should 
be  a  joint  sharer  of  his  father's 
fortune,  which  he  well  knew  a  dis- 
covery of  his  malevolence  might 
deprive  him  of.  There  was  another 
circumstance  that  telided  to  in- 
crease the  acrimony  of   Robert 
against  his  brother.     William  lov- 
ed the  beautiful  little  Spaniard, 
who  was  now  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  with  all  the  ardor  his  noble 
and  susceptible  heart  was  capable 
of,  and  who  returned  it  with  a 
warmth  that   convinced  him    he 
was  dearer  to  her  than  a  brother, 
for  as  such,  had  she  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  them  both.  Ro- 
bert also  loved  her,  if,  indeed,  the 
mingled  passions   with  which  he 
regarded  her,  deserved  that  name; 
but  his  pride  and  avarice  both  for- 
bade his  wedding  the  unapportion- 
ed  orphan,  although  he  was  deter- 
mined   no  other  should    possess 
her.    The  characters  of  William 
and  Laurine    were  congenial    in 
every  respect.     He  directed  her 
studies  and  formed  her  taste  by 
his^own; — they  read,  they  sang, 
and  they  walked  together,  uncon- 
scious that  there  was  one  who  like 


the  serpent  in  Paradise  was  watch- 
ing to  destroy  them.  Robert's 
attentions  to  Laurine  were  more 
obvious  than  his  brother's;  he  flat- 
tered her  on  every  occasion  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  shewing 
her  all  those  little  civilities  by 
which  the  female  heaH  is  often 
won.  True  love  is  diffident;  there- 
fore fh)m  the  embarrassed  manner 
with  which  she  often  addressed 
William,  and  the  ease  and  freedom 
when  conversing  with  his  brother, 
might  lead  a  casual  observer  to 
suppose  she  preferred  the  latter. 

The  death  of  Lady  Ellwood  was 
the  first  shock  that  had  ever  been 
felt  in  the  domestic  circle  of  Sir 
William,  and  continued  long  to 
cast  a  gloom  over  that  family  to 
whom  she  was  deservedly  dear, 
and  that  society  to  which  she  had 
been  an  ornament.  Soon  Lauri- 
ne was  again  left  without  a  mater- 
nal protector,and  to  add  to  the  sor- 
row which  she  nourished  in  private, 
she  was  soon  to  be  deprived  of  the 
society  of  William,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  last  tribute  of  respect  had 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  was  to  take  his  departure 
from  St.  Orne.  Sir  William,  who 
supposed  there  existed  an  attach- 
ment between  Robert  and  Lauri- 
ne, or  believing  that  she  felt  em- 
barrassed for  want  of  a  female 
companion,  for  the  present,  pro- 
posed placing  her  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mrs  Wayne,  a  widow 
lady,  who  resided  a  few  miles  from 
St.  Orne.  This  was  the  last  wish 
of  his  wife,  who  probably  foresaw 
that  the  innocent  Laurine  would 
still  need  the  guardian  care  of  a 
mother.  On  conversing  with  Rob- 
ert, on  the  subject  of  his  love,  he 
learned  from  that  artful  man  that 
his  aflections  were  much  engaged 
in  her  favor,  but  not  so  deeply  as 
those  of  the  lady  were  in  hts;  he 
therefore  promised  that,  should 
this  union  be  necessary  to  the 
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happiness  of  his  son,  his  consent 
would  not  be  withheld. 

On  the  eve  of  the  departure  of 
Laurine,  from  St.  Orne,  Sir  Wil- 
liam found  her  tying;  up  a  luxuri- 
ant woodbine  that  shaded  a  little 
rustic  temple  that  had  been  her 
favorite  retreat  in  her  hours  of 
happiness — she  had  been  weeping; 
he  perceived  it,  and  drew  from  the 
artless  girl  the  sorrow  she  experi- 
enced on  leaving  friends  and  scenes 
so  dear  to  her  heart.  He  took 
her  hand  and  exclaimed,  dear  Lau- 
rine, I  know  the  secret  of  your 
bosom!  I  know  the  wish  of  my 
son! — She  started — be  not  alarm- 
ed; at  present,  we  must  separate, 
but  should  you  entertain  for  each 
oth^r  the  sentiments  that  you  now 
do,  at  a  future  period  my  blessing 
shall  await  your  union.  The  grate- 
ful Laurine,  whose  thoughts  were 
all  engrossed  by  the  image  of  Wil- 
liam, clasped  his  hand  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  replied:.  And  do  you 
indeed  consent  to  receive  me  as 
your  daughter?  I  do!  he  said  with 
emotion,  and  pressing  a  kiss  on 
her  upraised  brow,  he  led  her  to 
the  hall. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  re- 
paired to  the  summer  house  to  cut 
some  scions  from  the  favorite 
woodbine.  William  was  there. 
Oh,  my  Laurine!  cried  be,  must 
we  part  ?  soon,  soon  shall  I  be  far 
from  you — from  all  I  ever  loved: 
but  when  I  think  of  leaving  you, 
a  foreboding  of  evil  presses  upon 
my  mind.  What  may  not  trans- 
pire in  the  course  of  a  year?  should 
my  father  die  you  might  again  be 
thrown  upon  the  protection  of 
strangers!  let  me  then  fly  to  him 
and  ask  his  consent  to  our  union. 
He  has  already  ^ consented P  cried 
Laurine,  breathless  with  agitation. 
It  was  here  last  night,  that  we  met. 
He  told  me  he  knew  all!  more 
than  my  heart  ever  dared  to  ac- 
knowledge; he  said  that  we  must 
^separate,^  for  the  present,  but  that 


at  some  future  period,  bis  hlesnng 
should  await  our  union.  William 
was  surprised  at  this  welcome  in- 
telligence, peculiarly  as  he  remem- 
bered that  his  father  had  more 
than  once  intimated  a  wish  that 
he  might  wed  a  young  heiress 
whose  estate  was  contiguous  to 
St.  Orne.  All  noble  as  he  is, 
said  he,  he  has  sacrificed  his  am- 
bition to  my  happiness.  Come, 
dearest  Laurine,  let  us  go  to  him 
— let  me  entreat  him  to  consent 
to  our  immediate  union,  and  then 
he  will  indeed  have  a  daughter  to 
console  him  in  the  absence  of  his 
son.  No!  cried  she,  it  would  be 
ungrateful — we  will  abide  his  time. 
Swear  then,  said  William,  pas- 
sionately clasping  her  hands  in  his 
and  sinking  on  one  knee,  swear 
with  me  before  yon  heaven,  to 
unite  your  fate  with  mine  when  I 
shall  claim  you,  and  receive  my 
vow  never  to  wed  another.  Lau- 
rine bent  her  fair  brow  upon  the 
rustic  altar  at  which  her  lover 
knelt.  Scarcely  had  they  exchang- 
ed the  promise  of  mutual  fidelity 
e'er  they  were  roused  by  a  loud 
laugh,  and  starting,  beheld  the 
face  of  Robert  looking  through  the 
lattice.  There  was  something 
wild  and  unnatural  in  his  laugh. 
William  advanced  to  the  door  but 
he  was  gone.  When  they  met  at 
breakfast  there  was  a  gloom  upon 
the  brow  of  Robert  that  illy  ac- 
corded with  the  set  smile  that  was 
ever  upon  his  lips.  Mrs  Wayne 
was  of  the  party,  whose  carriage 
was  in  waiting  to  convey  Laurine 
to  her  new  home.  Sir  William 
embraced  her  affectionately,  and 
gave  into  her  hands  the  chain, 
rings,  and  the  casket  of  jewels, 
which  it  may  be  remembered  were 
entrusted  to  his  care  by  her  fath- 
er; the  latter  yet  had  never  been 
unsealed.  Laurine  received  them 
with  emotion,  as  she  painfully 
thought  how  desolate  would  have 
been  her  situation  but  for  these 
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IciMti  iViend**.      The  brothers  at- 
tended   her  to  the   carriage,  but 
Sir   William   was  somewhat   sur- 
prised to  see  his  eldest  son  occu- 
py  the   seat   which  he   supposed 
would  have  been  claimed  by  Rob- 
ert, who,  as  they  departed,  stood 
immoveable,  grazing,  until  the  car- 
riage disappeared  in  the  windings 
of  the  wood.   Turning  to  his  fath- 
er, he  then  disclosed  what  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  snmmer  hou«*e! 
accused  Laurine  of  dnp'icity  and 
falsehood,  and  his  brother  of  clan- 
destinely seeking  to  «npp'a  it  him 
in  her  affections.    The  father  was 
outrageous;  at  first  he  could  not 
be  made  to  realize  the  fact.     But 
he  shall  yield  her,  he  exclaimed, 
^  she  never  can  or  shall  be  his.  And 
yet,  replied  Robert,  sarcastically, 
yon  coTisented  that  she  should  be 
mine  !     I  have   other   views   Sir, 
said  Sir  William  for  my  eldest  son, 
he  ki'ows  them,   and   never   until 
this  moment  have  I  had  cause   to 
believe  them  disagreeable  to  him, 
in  c  Vhseqnence  of  which    I    have 
proposed  him  to  the   father   of  a 
lady,  and  he   is  accepted   as   her 
lover.     Sir  William,  who   was   all 
mildness  and  vanity,    when   noth- 
ing occurred  to  thwart  his  wishes, 
now  raged  with  the  fury  of  a  mad- 
man, (so  much  are  we   influenced 
by  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  !) 
he  flew  to   the   dwelling  of  Mrs. 
Wayne,  accusea  I  aur.ne  and  his 
son    in  her  presence   with   what 
had  been  alledged  against   them. 
The  poor  girl  shrunk   beneath  his 
flashing  eyes,   without  daring  to 
defend    herself    from  his   unjust 
charges,   but  William    coolly   as- 
serted more  independence  of  spirit 
thau  he  had   ever  before  evinced 
to     his     father.     This   lady    sir, 
said  he,  has  long  enjoyed  your  fa- 
vor  and  protection;    you     were 
sensible  of  her  worth,  you  taught 
me  to  respect  her  virtues,  and  my 
own  heart  prompted  me  to  secure 
her  loTe— neither  she,  or  I,  have 


detfeived  you;  presuming  that  we 
had  your  sanction  to  our  affection. 
Laurine  is  now  my  affianced  bride, 
and  no  human  power  shall  paft 
us!  Sir  William  although  paitial- 
ly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  returned  home,  agita- 
ted with  conflicting  pangs  of  dis- 
appointment, and  mortification, 
with  regard  to  the  matrimonial 
treaty  in  which  he  bad  been  enga- 
ged in  behalf  of  his  son. 

Stung  by  the  unkindness  of  his 
brother,  and  the  injustice  of  his 
father,  WiHiam  felt  more  sensibly 
the  claims  of  that  gentle  being  on 
his  affection,  who  now  seemed  to 
have  no  other  friend,  and,  sending 
for  a  priest,  they  were  united  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs  Wayne,  who 
pressed  the  weeping  bride  to  her 
bosom,  and  promised  to  watch 
over  her  with  the  tenderest  care 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
This  sudden  step  had  changed  his 
views  of  the  future,  and  he  resol- 
ved to  abridge  tbe  term  of  his  ab- 
sence ;  but  the  time  which  he  ap- 
pointed to  meet  his  friend  in  Lon- 
don (who  was  to  be  the  companion 
of  bis  travels)  had  already  expi- 
red— he  therefore  hastened  to  St. 
Orne,  acknowledged  his  marriage, 
and  bidding  his  father  a  hurried 
adieti,  was  soon  distant  from  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  which  it 
was  his  fate  never  again  to  behold! 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  Illness 
that  soon  put  a  period  to  his  ex- 
istence. 

Painful  indeed  would  be  the 
task  to  recount  all  the  infamdus 
and  secret  arts  that  were  employ- 
ed by  the  base  Robert,  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  Sir  William 
from  his  widowed  daughter  and 
her  infant  son — but  virtue  was  at 
last  triumphant,  and  the  amiable 
Laurine  became  again  a  resident 
at  St.  Orne,  and  her  child  was  its 
acknowledged  heir.  Sir  William 
lived  but  to  place  him  in  that  seat 
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o[  learning  where  his  fatb^t  udti 
been  educated,  and  breathed  his 
last,  commending  him  to  the  guar- 
diafuhip  of  his  deceitful  uncle,  who 
had,  for  a  while,  successfully  as- 
sumed the  mask  of  affection  for  his 
joung  nephew.  In  Aim,  our  read- 
ers will  recognize  Charles  £lwood, 
the  young  ^emigrant,'  to  whom 
thej  were  intiroduced  in  the  steam- 
boat. This  unfortunate  young  man 
after  having  remained  the  usual 
term  at  the  University,  returned 
home  with  a  heart  bounding  with 
eagerness  to  see  his  mother.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  he  had  received 
no  intelligence  from  St.  Orne,  and 
no  reply  to  the  letters  he  address- 
ed to  her  or  his  uncle.  What  then 
was  his  horror  on  entering  the 
well  known  ball  of  his  fathers,  to 
learn  from  a  servant  that  his  moth- 
er had  died  in  a  neighboring  cot- 
iage  about  a  year  since!  and  that 
Robert  Ell  wood  was  recognized  as 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  estates  and 
title  of  Sir  William!  this  wretch, 
it  seems,  had  proved,  by  bribery, 
that  the  parents  of  Charles  were 
never  married!  the  only  witness 
to  the  union  was  Mrs  Wayne,  and 
she  was  no  more.  Friendless  and 
pennyless  what  could  he  do?  the 
law  bad  decided  against  him  and 
he  was  told  he  was  not  heir  oven 
to  his  faiher^s  name. 

This  is  the  story  of  my  friend 
whom  1  found  in  the  little  cottage 
where  his  mother  died.  Suddenly 
hurled  from  the  pinnacle  of  afflu- 
ence and  honor  to  poverty  and 
disgrace,  most  unmerited,  all  he 
possesses  is  about  500{  that  was 
raised  on  his  mother's  jewels. 
With  this  small  sum  he  was  deter^ 
mined  to  quit  a  country  whose 
laws  had  cast  him  from  society, 
and  seek  his  fortune  in  this  laud 
of  freedom.  My  own  story  is 
easily  said,  this  young  man  has 
stronger  claims  on  me  than  mere 
friendship,  he  is  my  relaiian!  I 
aim  the  Grandson  of  the    Com4  D*  \ 


.^ww* —   ^ le  man  died  in 

want,  but  the  villain  SAaaHan, 
who  sought  to  rob  his  father  of 
his  fortune,  was  detected  and 
punished  with  death.  My  father 
married  a  lady  of  wealth,  in  En- 
gland, who  still  lives,  but  he  died 
many  years  since  without  knowing 
the  fate  of  his  sister,  the  unfortu- 
nate Laurine,  and  it  was  by  mere 
accident  of  being  educated  at  the 
same  University,  that  our  relation- 
ship to  each  other  was  discovered. 
When  we  parted,  my  friend  invi- 
ted me  to  pa«s  a  few  months  with 
him  at  St.  Orne. — I  wen/,  and 
found  its  heir  in  a  coUage!  but 
the  sword  of  justice  is  not  yet 
sheathed,  and  I  am  determined 
on  my  return  to  £urope  to  have 
this  afiair  legally  investigated,  if 
I  sacrifice  my  whole  fortune;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  yet 
see  Charles  Ellwood  enjoying  the 
rights  of  the  beir  of  St.  Orne.   r. 

AMERICAN  HERMITEMU 

Sarah  Bishop  is  a  person  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  she  was  a  lady 
of  considerable  beauty,  with  a 
competent  share  of  mental  endow- 
ments and  education;  she  was 
possessed  of  a  handsome  fortune, 
but  was  of  a  tender  and  delicate 
constitution;  she  enjoyed  but  a 
low  degree  of  health,  and  could  be 
hardly  comfortable  without  con- 
stant recourse  to  medicine  and 
careful  attendaace;  and  was  often 
heard  to  say,  that  she  dreaded  no 
animal  on  eajj^th  but  man.  Dis- 
gusted with  men,  and  consequent- 
ly with  the  world,  about  twenty- 
three  years  ago  she  withdrew 
herself  from  all  human  society, 
and  in  the  bloom  of  life,  resorted 
to  the  mountains  which  divide  Sa- 
lem from  North  Salem,  near  New 
York,  where  she  has  spent  her 
days  in  a  cave,  or  rather  deft  of 
the  rock.  As  you  pass  the  south- 
ern  and  elevated  ridge  of   the 
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mountain,  and  begin  to  descend 
the  southern  steep,  joa  meet  with 
a  perpendicular  descent  of  a  rock, 
in  the  front  of  which  is  this  cave. 
At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  a  gen- 
tle descent  of  rich  and  fertile 
ground,  extending  about  ten  rods, 
when  it  instantly  forms  a  frightful 
precipice,  descending  half  a  mile, 
to  the  pond  called  I^ng  Pond.  In 
the  front  of  the  rock,  on  the  north, 
where  the  cave  is,  and  level  with 
the  ground,  there  appears  a  large 
frustrum  of  the  rock,  of  a  double 
fathom  in  size,  thrown  out  by 
some  unknown  convulsion  in  na- 
ture, and  lying  in  front  of  the 
cavity  from  which  it  was  rent, 
partly  enclosing  the  mouth,  and 
forming  a  room:  the  rock  is  left 
entire  above,  and  forms  the  roof 
of  this  humble  mansion.  This 
cavity  is  the  habitation  of  the  her- 
mitess,  in  which  she  has  passed 
the  best  of  her  years,  excluded 
from  all  society;  she  keeps  no*do- 
mestic  animal,  not  even  fowl,  cat, 
or  dog.  Her  littl^  plantation, 
consisting  of  half  an  acre,  is  clear- 
ed of  its  wood,  and  reduced  to 
grass,  where  she  has  raised  a  few 
peach  trees,  and  yearly  plants,  a 
few  hills  of  beans,  cucumbers,  and 
potatoes;  the  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  luxuriant  grape  vine,  which 
overspreads  the  surrouning  wood, 
and  is  very  productive.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  this  little  tene- 
ment, is  a  fine  fountain  of  excel- 
lent water;  at  this  fountain  we 
found  the  wonderful  woman  whose 
appearance  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  describe :  indeed,  like  nature  in 
its  first  state,  she  was  without 
form.  Her  dress  appeared  little 
else  than  one  confused  and  shape- 
less mass  of  rags,  patched  togeth- 
er without  any  order,  which  ob- 
scured all  human  shape,  excepting 
her  head,  which  was  clothed  with 
a  luxuriancy  of  lank  grey  hair  de- 
pending on  every  side,  as  time  had 
formed  it,  without  any  covering  or 
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ornament.  When  she  discovered 
our  approach,  she  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  a  wild  and  timid 
animal,  she  started  and  hastened 
to  her  cave,  which  she  entered, 
and  foaricadoed  the  entrance  with 
old  branches  pulled  from  the  de^ 
cayed  trees.  We  approached  this 
humble  habitation,  and  after  some 
conversation  with  its  inmate,  ob- 
tained liberty  to  remove  the  palis- 
adoes  and  look  in;  for  we  were 
not  able  to  enter,  the  room  being 
only  sufficient  to  accommodate 
one  person.  We  saw  no  utensil 
either  for  labor  or  cookery,  save 
an  old  pewter  basin  and  a  gourd 
shell,  no  bed  but  the  solid  rock, 
unless  it  were  a  few  old  rags, 
scattered  here  and  there;  no  bed 
clothes  of  any  kind,  not  the  least 
appearance  of  food  or  fire.  She 
had,  indeed,  a  place  in  one  comer 
of  the  cell,  where  a  fire  had  at 
some  time  been  kindled,  but  it 
did  not  appear  there  had  been  one 
for  some  months.  To  confirm 
this,  a  gentleman  says  he  passed 
her  cell  five  or  six  days  after  the 
great  fall  of  snow  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  that  she  had  no  fire 
then,  and  had  not  been  out  of  her 
cave  since  the  snow  had  fallen. 
How  she  subsists  during  the  se- 
vere season,  is  yet  a  mystery;  she 
says  she  eats  but  little  flesh  of  any 
kind;  in  the  summer  she  lives  on 
berries,  nuts  and  roots.  We  con- 
versed with  her  for  some  time, 
found  her  to  be  of  a  sound  mind, 
a  religious  turn  of  thought,  and 
entirely  happy  in  her  situation; 
of  this  she  has  given  repeated 
proofs  by  refusing  to  quit  this 
dreary  abode.  She  keeps  a  Bible 
with  her,  and  says  she  takes  much 
satisfaction,  and  spends  much 
time  in  reading  it.  c. 

FIRST  PAINTING  OF  THE 

CaUCIFICTION. 

Giotto,   an  Italian    painter,  de- 
signing to  draw  a  crucifix  to  the 
18 
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life^  wheedled  a  poor  man  to  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  bound  to  the 
orosa  for  an  hour;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  should  be  released, 
and  receive  a  considerable  gratui- 
ty for  his  pains.  But  instead  of 
this,  as  soon  as  he  had  him  fast 
on  the  cross,  he  stabbed  him  in 
the  side  and  then  fell  to  drawing. 
He  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
master  in  all  Italy  at  that  time; 
and  having  this  advantage  of  a 
dead  man  hanging  on  a  cross  be- 
fore him,  there  is  no  question  but 
he  made  a  matchless  piece  of 
work  of  it. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
picture,  he  carried  it  to  the  Pope, 
who  was  astonished  at  his  prodigy 
of  art;  highly  extolling  the  ezqui- 
siteness  of  the  features  and  limbs, 
the  languishing  pale  deadness  of 
the  face,  the  unaffected  sinking  of 
the  head: — ^in  a  word,  he  had  rep* 
resented,  not  only  that  privation 
of  sense  and  motion  which  we  call 
death,  but  also  the  want  of  the 
least  vital  symptom.  This  is  bet- 
ter understood  than  expressed: 
c^very  body  knows  that  it  is  mas- 
terpiece to  represent  a  passion  or 
a  thought  well  and  natural.  Much 
greater  is  it  to  describe  the  total 
absence  of  these  inferior  faculties, 
so  as  to  distinguish  the  figure  of  a 
dead  mlin  from  one  that  is  onlv 
asleep.  Yet  all  this,  and  much 
more  could  the  Pope  discern  in 
the  admirable  draft  with  which 
Qiotti  presented  him.  And  he 
liked  it  so  well,  that  he  resolved 
to  place  it  over  the  altar  of  bis 
own  chapel.  Giotto  told  him, 
since  he  liked  the  copy  so  well, 
he  would  show  him  the  original 
if  he  pleased.  'What  dost  thou 
mean  by  the  original,  wilt  thou 
show  me  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
cross  in  his  own  person?'  'No,' 
replied  Giotto;  ^but  I  will  show 
your  Holiness  the  original  from 
whence  I  drew  this,  if  you  will  ab- 
solve me  from  all  puaishment.' 


The  good  old  father  suspecting 
something  extraordinary  from  the 
painter's  thus  capltulatiag  with 
him,  promised  on  his  word  to  par- 
don him;  which  Giotto  believing, 
immediately  told  him  where  it 
was,  and  attended  him  to  the 
place;  as  soon  as  they  had  enter- 
ed, he  drew  back  a  curtain  which 
hung  before  the  dead  man  on  the 
cross,  and  told  the  Pope  what  he 
had  done.  The  holy  Father  ex- 
tremely troubled  at  so  inhuman 
and  barbarous  an  action,  repealed 
bis  promise,  and  told  the  piainter 
he  should  surely  be  put  to  an  ex- 
emplary death.  Giotto  seemed 
resigned  to  the  sentence  pro- 
nounoed  upon  him,  and  only  beg- 
ged leave  to  finish  the  picture 
before  he  died,  which  was  grant- 
ed him.  In  the  meanwhile,  a 
guard  was  set  upon  him  to  pre- 
vent his  escape. 

The  Pope  having  caused  the 
picture  to  be  delivered  into  his 
hands,  Giotto  took  a  brush,  jand 
dipping  it  into  a  sort  of  stuff  he 
had  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
daubed  tne  picture  all  over  with 
it,  so  that  nothing  could  now  be 
seen  of  the  crucifixion;  for  it  waJs 
quite  effaced  in  all  outward  ap- 
pearance. This  greatly  enraged 
the  Pope;  he  stamped,  foamed, 
»nd  raved  like  one  in  a  frensy. 
He  swore  that  the  painter  should 
suffer  the  most  cruel  death  that 
could  be  invented,  unless  he  drew 
another,  fully  as  good  as  the  for- 
mer; for  if  but  the  least  grace  was 
missing,  he  would  not  pardon  him; 
but  if  he  would  produce  an  exact 
parallel,  he  should  not  only  give 
him  his  life,  but  an  ample  reward 
in  money.  The  painter,  as  he 
had  reason,  desired  this  under  the 
Pope's  signature,  that  he  might 
not  be  in  danger  of  a  second  re- 
peal; which  was  granted  him.  Gi- 
otto now  took  a  wet  sponge  and 
wiped  off  all  the  varnish  that  be 
had  daubed  on  the  picture,  end 
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the  cpocifix  appeared  the  same  in 
aD  respects  as  before.  The  Pope 
who  looked  u|^n  this  as  a  great 
secret,  being  ignorant  of  the  arts 
which  the  painter  used,  was  rav- 
ished at  the  strange  metamor- 
phose; and  to  reward  Giotto's 
creat  ingenuitj,  he  absolved  him 
from  all  his  sins,  and  the  punish- 
ment due  to  them;  moreover,  or- 
dering his  steward  to  cover  the 
picture  with  gold',  as  a  farther  gra- 
tuity for  the  painter.  This  cruci- 
fix is  the  original,  from  which  the 
most  famous  crucifixions  in  £u- 
roDe  were  drawn. — Walpok^s  Air 
etAoi€9  ofPaiaiiierB, 

■IRACVIiOUS  FLIGHT  OF  A 

CRIMIIVAL. 

In  the  country,  last  year,  (1796,) 
says  Madame  du  Montier,  I  was 
in  company  with  a  good  friar, 
eighty  years  of  age,  from  whom  1 
had  the  following  story: 

About  forty  years  ago  he  was 
aen^for  to  a  highwayman  to  pre- 
pare him  for  death.  The  magis- 
trates shot  him  np  in  a  small  chab* 
el  with  the  malefactor,  and  while 
he  was  making  every  effort  to  ex- 
cite him  to  repentance,  he  per- 
ceived the  man  was  absorbea  in 
thou«;ht,  and  hardly  attended  to 
his  discourse.  My  dear  friend, 
said  he,  do  you  reflect  that  in  a 
few  hours  you  must  appear  before 
jour  Almighty  judge;  what  can 
divert  your  attention  from  an  af- 
fair of  such  importaace? — True, 
father,  returned  the  malefactor, 
but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  an 
idea  that  you  have  it  in  your  pow- 
er to  save  my  life.  How  can  I 
possibly  efiect  that,  rejoined  the 
friar:  and  even  supposing  I  could, 
should  I  venture  to  do  it,  and 
thereby  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  accumulating  jour  crime?  If 
that  be  all  that  prevents  you,  re- 
plied the  malefactor,  you  may 
rely  on  my  word;  I  have  beheld 
the  rack  too  near,  again  to  ex- 


pose myself  to  its  torture.  The 
friar  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  com- 
passion, and  it  only  remained  to 
contrive  the  means  of  his  escape. 
The  chapel,  where  they  were,  was 
lighted  by  one  small  window  near 
the  top,  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  You  have  only,  said  the 
criminal,  to  set  your  chair  on  the 
altar,  which  we  can  remove  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  and  if  you  will 
get  upon  it,  I  can  reach  the  top 
by  the  help  oi  your  shouiders. 
The  friar  consented  to  this  ma* 
noeuvre,  and  having  replaced  the 
altar,  which  was  portable,  be  seat* 
ed  himself  quietly  in  his  chair. 
About  three  hours  after,  the  offi- 
cer and  executioner,  who  began 
to  grow  impatient,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  asked  the  friar  what 
was  become  of  the  criminal.  He 
must  have  been  an  angel,  replied 
he,  coolly,  for  by  the  faith  of  a 
priest,  he  went  out  through  that 
window.  The  executioner,  who 
found  himself  a  loser  by  this  ac- 
count, inquired  if  be  was  laughing 
at  him,  and  ran  to  inform  the 
judges.  They  repaired  to  the 
chapel  where  our  good  man  was 
sitting,  who,  pointing  to  the  win- 
dow, assured  them  upon  his  con«« 
science,  that  the  malefactor  flew 
out  at  it;  and  that,  supposing  hint 
an  angel,  he  was  going  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  his  protection; 
that  moreover,  if  he  was  a  crim-, 
inal,  which  he  could  not  suspect, 
after  what  he  had  seen,  he  was 
not  obliged  to  be  his  guardian. 
The  magistrates  could  not  pre- 
serve their  gravity  at  this  good 
man's  sangfroid^  and  after  wish- 
ing a  pleasant  journey  to  the  cul- 
prit, went  away.  Twenty  years 
after,  this  fnar,  travelling  over 
the  Ardennes,  lost  his  way,  ju«t  as 
the  day  was  closing;  a  kind  of 
peasant  accosted  him,  and  after 
examining  him  very  attentively, 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going, 
and  told  him  the  road  he  was'  trav-* 
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elling  was  a  very  dangerous  one; 
if  70U  will  follow  me,  he  added,  1 
will  conduct  you  to  a  farm  at  no 
great  distance,  where  you  may 
pass  the  night  in  safety.  The  fri- 
ar was  much  embarrassed;  the 
curiosity  visible  in  the  man^s  coun- 
tenance excited  his  suspicion,  but 
considoring  that  if  he  had  a  bad 
design  towards  him,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  escape,  he  followed  him 
with  trembling  steps.  His  fear 
was  not  of  long  duration,  he  per- 
ceived the  farm  which  the  peas- 
ant had  mentioned,  and  as  they 
entered,  the  man,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  it,  told  his  wife  to 
kill  a  capon,  with  some  of  the 
finest  chickens  in  the  poultry 
yard,  and  to  welcome  his  guest 
with  the  best  cheer.  While  sup- 
per was  preparing,  the  country- 
man re-entered,  followed  by  eight 
children,  whom  he  thus  addressed: 
my  children,  pour  forth  your  grate- 
ful thanks,  to  this  good  Iriar;  had 
it  not  been  for  him,  you  would  not 
have  been  here,  nor  I  either;  he 
saved  my  life.  The  friar  instant- 
ly recollected  the  features  of  the 
speaker,  and  recognised  the  thief, 
whose  escape  he  had  favored.  The 
whole  family  loaded  him  with  ca- 
resses and  kindness;  and  when  he 
was  alone  with  the  man,  he  inquir- 
ed how  he  came  to  be  so  well  pro- 
vided for.  I  kept  my  word  with 
^ou,  said  the  thief,  and  resolving 
to  lead  a  good  life  in  future,  I  beg- 
ged my  way  hither,  which  is  my 
native  country,  and  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  master  of  this  farm; 
gaining  his  favor  by  my  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  his  interest,  he 
gave  me  his  only  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. God  has  blessed  my  en- 
deavors; I  have  amassed  a  little 
wealth,  and  I  beg  you  will  dispose 
of  me  and  all  that  belongs  to  me: 
I  shall  now  die  content,  since  I 
have  seen  and  am  able  to  testify 
my  gratitude  to  my  deliverer 
The  friar  told  him  he  was  well  re- 


paid for  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered him,  by  the  use  to  which  he 
devoted  the  life  he  had  preserved. 
He  would  not  accept  of  any  thing 
as  a  recompense,  but  could  not 
refuse  to  stay  some  days  with  the 
countryman,  who  treated  him  like 
a  prince.  This  man  then  obliged 
him  to  make  use  at  least  of  one 
of  his  horses,  to  finish  his  journey, 
and  never  quitted  him  till  he  had 
traversed  the  dangerous  roads  that 
abound  in  those  mountainous 
parts.  — LeUen  of  Madame  dm  Man- 
tier. 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

Mrs  Ware, 

The  following  orlginil  and  QopuUitlH 
ed  letter  of  Dr  Franklin,  was  found  in  the 
poesession  of  a  professional  goDtlenian 
residing  in  Halifax,  N.  S.  Believing 
that  anj  production  of  his  original  mind 
would  be  read  with  intereat,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  it  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  your  Interesting  publicatioD. 
I  have  sent  it  to  you  as  a  true  topy* 
without  the  least  alteration,  in  his  aim- 
pKcity  of  style  and  language.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biles,  with  whom 
it  is  well  known  he  corresponded. 

A    rRIXHD. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  I,  1788. 
Dear  Old  Friend. 

I  duly  received  your 
kind  letter  of  May  14th  '87.  I 
was  then  busily  engaged  in  at- 
tending our  General  Convention, 
which,  added  to  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent business  of  this  Government, 
took  up  so  much  of  my  time,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  postpone  answer- 
ing many  letters  of  friends,  which 
gave  occasion  of  mislaying  some 
of  them,  and  among  those  was 
yours,  only  last  week  come  again 
to  hand.  I  think  I  never  received 
what  you  mention,  respecting  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  but  the 
good  will  I  might  show  on  that  oe- 
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casioD  was  not  of  importance 
enongh  to  deserve  jour  respecting 
the  acknowledgement.  It  was  in 
me  onlj  pajing  a  debt;  for  I  re- 
member with  gratitude  that  I 
owe  one  of  mj  first  academical  hon- 
ors to  youT  recommendation.  It 
^ives  me  much  pleasure  to  under- 
stand that  my  points  have  been  of 
service  in  the  protection  of  you 
and  yours.  I  wish  for  your  sake 
that  electricity  had  really  proved 
what  at  first  it  was  supposed  to 
be,  a  cure  for  the  palsy.  It  is 
however  happy  for  you,  that  when 
old  age  and  that  malady,  have 
concurred  to  enfeeble  you,  and  to 
disable  you  for  writing,  you  have 
a  daughter  at  hand  to  nurse  you 
with  filial  attention,  and  to  be 
your  secretary,  of  which  I  see 
she  is  very  capable,  by  the  ele- 
gance and  correctness  of  her  wri- 
ting in  the  letter  I  am  now  an- 
swering. I  too,  have  a  daughter, 
who  lives  with  roe  and  is  the  com- 
fort of  my  declining  years,  while 
my  son  is  estranged  from  me  by 
the  part  he  took  in  the  late  war, 
keeps  aloof  residing  in  England, 
whose  cause  he  espoused;  whereby 
the  old  proverb  is  exemplified: 
My  ton  is  my  ton  *till  he  gets  him  s  wife; 
But  my  daughter  is  my  daughter  ill  the 
days  of  her  life. 

I  remember  you  had  a  little  col- 
lection of  curiosities.  Please  to 
honor  with  a  place  in  it,  the  en- 
closed medal,  which  I  got  struck 
in  Paris.  The  thought  was  much 
approved  by  the  connoisenrs  there, 
and  the  engraving  well  executed. 
My  best  wishes  attend  you,  being 
ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

and  humble  servant. 
Rev.  Dr.  Biles.         B.  Franklin. 


•We  tre  but  tlie  vendcrtof  otker  meD^  goodM.* 

Hawiah  More, — This   literary 
lady  still  lives  at  the  age  of  86. 


Mr  King  an  American  traveller, 
thus  spoke  of  her. — 

'Being  pressed  for  time,  I  spent 
only  one  day  with  her,  though  she 
repeatedly  urged  me  to  remain 
with  her  another.  Herplace  of 
residence,  called  Barley  Wood,  is 
quite  enchanting.  She  herself, 
like  the  olive,  nourishes  in  old 
age.  She  is  now  in  her  eighty  third 
year,  yet  possesses  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  cheerfulness  and  viva- 
city of  youth.  As  I  took  leave  of 
her,  I  began  to  express  a  wish  that 
her  life  micht  be  prolonged;  but 
she  checked  me,  saying,  'dio  not 
wish  me  that.' 

This  light  article  is  a  pretty  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject.  We  should  suppose 
the  author  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  classical 
lecturer  on  the  philosophy  of  light. 

OK    ▲     YOVHO    X.ADT      WHOSX    HASCX 
WAS    LIGHT. 

Light  was  the  maid,  in  light  array 'd. 

For  light  to  her  was  given, 
From  light  she  flew,  and  Ughtlj  too 

She'll  Ughi  again  in  he»v*n. 

No  northern  light  was  e'er  so  bright, 
No  Hght  could  ne'er  be  brighter; 

Her  /^S^drawo  sigh  pass'd  lightXj  by. 
As  Hght  as  air  and  lighter. 

The  lights  divine,  that  light\j  shine 

In  yonder  lighteti^d  skies, 
Can  ne*er  excel  the  l^his  that  fell 

Like  lightmug  from  her  eyes. 

She  /^;^<ly  moT'd  by  all  belov'd 

A  Hght  and  fairy  elf; 
lAght  was  her  frame  and  light  her  name. 

For  she  was  light  itself. 


3lol»er  of  Knstt. 


NAPOLEON. 

Thb  power  and  influence  of  Bonaparte 
over  the  French  nation  when  he  was  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory  was  truly  astonish- 
ing! yet  he  was  equally  beloved  and  feared 
by  his  subjects,  for  they  knew  that  a 
strict  observance  of  their  duties  would  be 
rewarded,  as  also  that  the  slightest  derelic- 
tion from  fidelity  would  be  punished  with 
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Hm  ntmoft  wtwvkj.  In  utj  ease  of  dit- 
affection  mmong  Uiit  peopU,  aay  little 
foctioB,  that  miglrt  ariM  doring  a  tanpo- 
raiy  abaance  frou  Ombi,  tha  iartant  ha 
•hewed  himself  amang  them  the  tpirit  of 
diseord  wai  ho8h'd>  and  order,  and  barmo- 
nj  immediatelj  restored.  Well  might 
France  hail  him  as  her  tutel4ir  geniuM  !  he 
disarmed  despotism  of  her  lawless  blade 
— Jiabaoiah'd  licentious  pleasure  from  the 
halla  of  rcfal  splendor,  and  bade  the  courtly 
sycophants  of  royalty  resign  their  honors 
to  man  of  tnrth  and  integrity;  he  also 
wron^t  a  'reoolniton'  in  France^no 
longer  did  the  *  grass  cover  the  parement 
that  led  to  her  Temples  of  wonhip,*he  re- 
spected her  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
he  revised  her  laws,  and  such  as  were  Just 
and  equitable,  were  enforced  and  enacted 
with  Roman  firmness,  and  to  these,  suffer- 
ing worth  and  oppressed  innocence,  plead 
not  in  vain  for  relief;  10^  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  glory  and  happineas  of  a 
nation  than  Booapartel  he  was  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  the  arU,  and  sciences,  be  founded 
colleges  and  literary  insHtntiona,  built  bos- 
pltalft  for  those  who  were  disabled  in  the 
service  of  their  coantry,  and  estabiisbed 
chartuble  societies  of  every  denomination 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  In  every 
instance  he  was  a  friend  to  the  brave  and 
a  rewarder  of  virtue  and  industry.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  flonriahed  beneath 
hb  auspicee,  to  facilitate  which,  be  con^ 
ftructed  rail-ways,  opened  canala,  and 
built  bridges  which  still  remain  as  memo- 
rials of  the  interest  he  toolc  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  country. 

Paris,  that  region  of  taste  and  splen- 
dor, is  also  indebted  to  him  for  some  of 
its  moat  important  improvements  and 
magnificent  embellishments.  Bonaparte 
was  a  monarch  and  a  hero,  but  he  was 
aUo  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  genius.  He 
veneratod  the  clasaic  vestiges  of  antiqui. 
ty;  he  caused  the  splendid  portico  of  the 
I^ouvi^,  and  several  other  ancient  build- 
inga  to  be  repaired  that  were  faUing  to 


decay  through  the  neglect  of  former  aov- 
ereigna.  His  gaiden  waa  a  paradiao  of 
sweetSt  collected  from  evsry  part  of 
the  globcL  Hie  court  waa  the  roaost 
of  beauty,  bravery,  and  talent.  litem- 
tore,  painting,  and  senlpture  presented 
him  with  their  offerings  ;  and  hie  judip* 
ment  decided  upon  their  merits;  and 
worth  and  gectus  were  ever  rewarded  by 
him  with  affluence  and  honor. 

[Communicated.] 
'  Tremimi  STheaere.— Mias  Ksllt. 
The  friends  of  this  esublishment  wiD 
learn  with  aatiafaction  of  tlie  engagement 
of  this  accomplished  vocalist ;  who  will 
appear  on  Mondsy  night  in  one  of  her 
favorite  characters.  The  success  which 
heretofore  attended  this  lady's  efforts,  not 
only  as  a  songstress  but  as  an  actreae, 
warrant  us  in  the  belief,  that  during  her 
present  visit,  she  will  meet  with  all  the 
encouragement  so  justly  her  due.  By  the 
bills  of  the  day,  we  perceive,  thet  uncom* 
mon  exertiona  are  nuking  to  bring  lor- 
ward,  in  a  style  of  splendor  unparalled 
in  this  country,  the  melo  drama  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  new  acenery, 
drops  and  decorationa  are  said  to  be  truly 
appropriate,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with 
characters  and  eventa  as  described  In  the 
poem. 

SUtra  talent,  both  in  the  male  and  f^^ 
male  department,  has  been  enlisted  to 
give  thla  magnificent  spectacle  all  the 
ellbct,  of  which  it  is  susceptiMe.  And 
we  trust,  tliat  a  liberal  public  will  remo* 
nerate  the  Manager  in  his  pralae  worthy 
exertions  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  pat- 
rons. 

To  Corre»pondenl9. — We  have  re- 
ceived a  rejected  address  which  was  writ- 
ten for  the  Salem  Theatre.  Although  it 
possesses  considerable  poetic  merit,  it 
doee  not  compare  advantageoualy  with 
the  one  selected  by  the  committee  for  the 
prue. 
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TEABS. 

There  is  a  tear  whose  bitter  flow 
Spealu  deeply  of  the  bosooi's  wo ; 
Of  care,  and  pain,  and  withering  grief, 
Of  i0an<  that  sues  not  for  rditf. 

There  is  a  tear  in  secret  shed, 
O'er  perished  hopes,  and  pleasures  fled, 
O'er  treacherous  love's  perfidious  smile, 
And  envy's  blast,  and  flusehood's  guile. 

Ther^  is  an  agonizing  tear, 
That  falls  upon  the  funeral  bier — 
Wrung  from  the  bosom  of  despair ! 
When  the  heart's  treasure  slumbers  there. 

There  is  a  tear  of  burning  shame. 
Dropped  on  the  wreck  of  ruined  fhme. 
When  conscience,  startled  from  her  sleep. 
Looks  forth  upon  life's  troubled  deep. 

A  tear  to  true  repentance  given. 
When  to  the  verge  of  misery  driven — 
The  soul  its  desolation  leels. 
And  at  the  throne  of  mercy  kneels ! 

These  speak  of  all  the  woes  that  mark 
Our  shadowy  pathway,  through  life's  daric 
And  cheerless  pilgrimage  of  gloom — 
They  fall  like  taded  flowers  upon  a  tomb ! 

But  there  art  tearSy  which  like  the  dew 
That  comes  with  twilight's  tender  hue 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  rose. 
As  if  in  sorrow  o'er  the  close 

Of  vernal  lovelioess — ^these  are 
Memorials  of  tbinffs  that  wart  fair! 
They  tell  of  youth^s  delightful  dream, 
Of  rapture's  evanescent  beam-^ 

And  oh !  they  weave  the  magic  spell. 

That  breathes  around  a  iMM/arewtU !  AtousTA. 
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INVITATION  TO  MEU88A. 

Welcome  to  our  Canadiao  Isle ! 

Here  warmest  friends  shall  meet  thee — 
Love's  faithful  vow,  and  friendefaip's  smile 

Shall  both,  Melissa,  greet  thee. 

Then,  come  once  more  with  mirth  and  song — 

Let's  talk  of  former  pleasures — 
And  as  we  stray  yon  grove's  among, 

We  '11  feast  on  memory's  treasures. 

Dear  Caroline  awaits  thee  here, 

Impatient  to  behold  thee ; 
Oh !  may'st  thou  to  that  heart  be  dear 

To  which  her  arms  will  fold  thee. 

The  breath  of  spring  shall  soon  awake 

Each  bright  and  blooming  flower; 
Come  then  Melissa  and  partake 

The  pleasures  of  our  *Bower.'  &.  v. 


MONTREAL. 


[This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moit  finiihed  prodactiont  of  this  justly  celebrated  poet] 

A  SKETCH. 

I've  seen  the  blush  of  evening  glow 
Upon  the  clouds  that  sailed  above, 
And  o'er  the  lake  that  soft  hue  throw. 
Which  lights  the  burning  cheek  of  love. 

I  've  seen  the  liquid  gems  of  night 
Lie  quivering  on  some  grassy  mound, 
Exhaling  forth  their  pearly  ught, 
Like  sparkling  jewels  strewn  around. 

I  've  seen  the  tendrils  of  the  vine. 
Thickly  surround  some  shady  place, 
And  o'er  the  bower  its  branches  twine. 
Like  wreaths  a  victor's  brow  to  grace. 

I  'ye  seen — ^when  summer  showers  passed  by, 
And  earth  look'd  green — ^the  rainbow  bend, 
And  widely  o'er  the  eastern  sky, 
Its  tinted,  graceful  arch  extend. 

I  've  seen  a  maiden,  with  an  eye 
As  lustrous  as  the  opening  morUi 
And  o'er  her  brow  tnose  colors  fly, 
Which  tinge  pale  flowers  at  early  dawn. 

Again  I  looked — the  evening  light 
On  clouds  of  gold  poured  its  last  ray — 
The  brown  leaves  rustled — autumn's  blight 
Swept  by,  and  withered  them  away. 

And  see !  that  bow  has  vanished  too— 

Through  the  grass  the  rude  winds  rush ; 

Fond  beauty's  e^e  of  tender  blue 

Is  closed — gone  is  that  hectic  flush !  r.  s.  h. 
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'  With  yoathfol  fancy,  or  with  matron  taite, 
'  We  coll  the  meadow,  and  etplore  the  watte/— Pamm. 
The  brif  hteat  ilowera,  the  purest  gemi  to  save, 
From  the  dark  boeom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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CLAUDINE     BnCNOTt 

Sumamed  La  Lhauda. 


A  Shsphbrdess  becoming  a  queen 
is  a  very  pretty  incident  in  a  fairy 
tale;  but  alas!  for  the  common 
places  of  reality,  these  delightful 
events  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Such  things,  however,  have  hap- 
pened, and  as  what  has  been  may 
be  again,  the  history  of  La  Lhau- 
da will  be  quite  a  romance  of  hope 
to  any  fair  shepherdess  who  may 
like  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  ex- 
changing her  crook  for  a  sceptre. 
Amid  the  many  admirers  of  the 
rustic  beauty,  the  most  favored 
was  Janin,  who  though,  like  her- 
self, by  birth  a  peasant,  was,  from 
being  secretary  to  M.  d'Amble- 
rieux,  considerably  above  her  in 
present  situation  and  future  ex- 
pectation. Glaudine  had  soon 
penetration  enough  to  perceive 
that  what  he  sought  in  her  was  a 
mistress,  not  a  wife.  This  was  a 
mortifying  discovery  to  one  ac- 
customed   to    consider  her  hand 

TOL.    I. 


the  highest  pledge  of  happiness; 
piqued  vanity  is  a  sure  guard  to 
woman's  virtue;  and  day  after 
day  passed,  and  Janin  found  La' 
Lhauda  colder  than  ever.  It  was 
in  vain  he  told  her,  love  without 
kisses  was  a  garden  without  flow- 
ers; her  reply  was,  'I  would  imi* 
tate  the  moon,  which  receives  the 
light  of  the  sun,  yet  avoids  him, 
though  day  and  night  his  course  is 
around  her.'  When  alone,  she  so- 
liloquized bitterly  on  the  hesita- 
tion of  her  lover:  *Why  does  he 
not  marry  me.^  I  am  fifteen,  nay, 
actually  near  sixteen;  must  I  wait 
till  I  am  thirty?  Sweeping  my 
father's  house,  managing  the 
household  of  others,  my  compan- 
ions will  be  all  wedded  before  me. 
Does  Janin  think  I  cannot  get  a 
husband?  he  shall  see  he  is  mista- 
ken.' Janin's  jealousy  was  soon 
raised;  fear  accomplished  what 
love  conld  not;   and  his  offer  of 
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marriage  was  accepted  colcUj  by 
Claudine,  with  pleasure  bj  her 
father,  discontent  by  her  mofher, 
who,  to  the  erett  displeasore  of 
her  husband,  nad  higher  riews  for 
her  dau^ter,  and  recured  to  the 
prediction  of  a  gipsej,  that  the 
child  was  born  to  be  a  queen. 
Howev^,  the  inarrtage*daj  is  na- 
med, when  the  Secretary  thinks  it 
necessary  to  introduce  his  intend- 
ed bride  to  his  master,  who  be- 
comes deeply  enamored  of  the 
beautiful  peasant. 

Janin,  under  pretence  of  press- 
ing business,  is  sent  out  of  the  way, 
and  M.  d'Amblerieux,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  mother,  offers  La 
Lhauda  his  hand,  giving  them  the 
next  day  to  reflect  on  bis  propo- 
sal. Thievena  scarcely  waited  for 
his  departure  to  begin  expatiating 
on  her  honors  in  perspective.  ^Ab, 
my  dear  Claudine,  think  of  sitting 
in  the  old  family  pew;  of  how  the 
curate  wDl  present  the  incense  to 
you  at  high  mass;  to  overhear  as 
you  pass,  <  That  is  Madame  d'- 
Amblerieuz — Room  for  Madame 
df'Amblerieaz — Respects  to  Mad- 
ame d'Amblerieuz;  kmg  live  Mad- 
ame d'Amblerieux !'  And  what 
an  honor  for  me  to  say  Madame 
d'Amblerieux,  my  daughter!'  She 
was  here  interrupted  by  Claudine's. 
remarking  on  the  age  of  her  pres- 
ent lover;  and  while  exerting  all 
her  eloquence  to  remove  what 
seemed  so  trifling  an  objection,  in 
comes  Pierro,  who,  far  from  en- 
tering into  her  grand  schemes, 
pats  a  decided  negative  on  the 
marriage.  / 1  wiH  have  no  son- 
ia-law,'  said  La  Lhauda's  father, 
'  at  whose  table  I  cannot  take  my 
seat  without  ceremony,  and  who 
will  come  and  do  the  same  at 
tntne.  I  hate  your  fine  people 
yiiho  eat  up  your  wheat,  without 
knowing  the  cost  of  its  sowing  or 
reaping;  to  whom  you  must  al- 
ways give  the  first  place  and  the 
%e8t  bit;  and  who  aeclares  open 


war  upon  you,  unless  their  rabbits 
are  let  quietly  to  eat  up  your  best 
cabbages  and  lettuces.  Accus- 
tomed to  act  the  great  lady,  ray 
child  will  soon  forget  all  that  was 
once  her  duty  and  happiness. 
Lhauda  living,  will  yet  be  dead 
to  us.  The  husband  lor  her,  to 
please  me,  will  be  a  man  to  work 
for  the  bread  he  eats.' 

M.  d'Amblerieux  was  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  this  refusal:  ma* 
king  Thievena  and  Claudine  his 
confidants,  he  introduces  himself 
disguised  as  a  laboring  man  to 
Pierro,  and  under  the  name  of 
Lucas  becomes  such  a  favorite  as 
to  be  promised  the  hand  of  La 
Lhauda.  The  discovery  is  soon 
made,  and  by  all  married  gentle- 
men the  denoument  may  be  easily 
anticipated — his  wife  and  M.  d'- 
Amblerieux carry  the  day.  The 
news  soon  got  spread  about;  the 
marriage  was  wondereAat,  sneeied 
at,  caviled  at,  disputed  about,  at- 
tacked, defended,  till  it  came  to 
the  ears  of  Janin,  who  had  from 
time  to  time  been  detained  «i  ?a« 
rious  pretences  at  Lyons.  The 
injurea  lov«r  arrives  al  the  village 
the  very  day  of  the  wedding:  mu- 
sic, the  rinsrmg  of  bells,  sounds  o£ 
reioicing  fill  every  place«-ane  and 
all  confirm  the  tale.  Tlie  eoltage 
of  Pierro  is  deserted,  aad  at  the 
castle  he  is  repulsed  at  an  impo^ 
tor,  assuming  a  name  to  whiob  ha 
has  no  title.  There  is  no  hatred 
like  the  hatred  of  love.  Wit^  hit 
sling  in  his  band,  tiie  miterabie 
Janin  remains  concealed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  chateau.  At  leagth 
his  perfidious  mistress,  and  her  atiH 
more  perfidious  husband,  pass  by: 
A  stone  is  thrown,  which  glanees 
against  a  tree;  La  Lhauda  aloae 
perceives  the  hand  from  which  it 
came.  If  M.  d'Amblerienx  r^^ 
turned  to  the  castle  iaforiated 
against  the  unknown  astatsia,  his 
bride  was  no  less,  though  difibr> 
ently,  agitated. 
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SB— —III  III' III 

The  cbftracter%  of  tirst  loye  cau 
never  be  wholij  etfaced:  like  the 
name  Sostratus  grayen  on  the 
Pharosy  piaster  might  for  a  while 
cooeeal  it,  but  still  the  original 
traces  remaiaed;  and  Claudine  had 
real^  loved  Jauio.  His  letters 
hadall  be^  su{>pressed;  accounts 
of  his  careless  dissipation  had  been 
studiously  conveyed  to  her.  But 
here  was  a  fearful  proof— —how 
wildly  and  how  well  she  had  been 
rememb^d !  and  with  woman 
there  is  no  crime  equal  to  that  of 
forgetting  her;  no  virtue  like  that 
of  fidelity.  Janin  continued  wan* 
deriag  about  till  night;  the  sound 
of  music  had  gradually  died  away; 
one  light  after  another  was  extin* 
l^aished,  till  the  castle  became 
dark  as  the  starless  heaven  that 
surrounded  it.  He  was  standing 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  over 
wi^ich  a  foaming  torrent  rushed; 
it  was  dose  by  the  castle.  Should 
be  throw  hin^eJf  from  it,  his  body 
would  the  next  morning  float  on 
the  stceam  before  the  window  of 
his  bride.  Discharging  a  pistol 
be  carried,  into  the  midst  of  the 
accpmulated  snows  above,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  abyss  of 
waters.  A  terrible  avalanche  io- 
stantly  foUoired;  the  noise  awoke 
all  in  the  castle,  but  to  Claudine 
the  report  of  the  pistol  was  the 
most  deadly  sound  of  all. 

It  soon  fell  out  as  f  ierro  had 
foreseen,  be  was  sent  to  his  vine- 
yard, and  his  wife  to  her  house- 
hold; and  La  Lhauda's  visits  to 
her  parents  were  seldom  and  se- 
eret.  She  was  soon  released  from 
overy  constraint  by  the  death  of 
M .  d'Amblerieux,  who  left  her  all 
he  |K>9sessed.  Her  first  use  o£ 
•riches  was  to  secure  independence 
to  her  parents,  and  to  erect  a 
0K>destinonumei4  to  the  memory 
of  Janin.  It  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, representing  a  veiled  female 
tfarowing  flowers  into  an  empty 
urn.    mr  low  birth  furnished  a 


pretext  to  the  relations  of  M.  d'- 
Amblerieuz  for  disputing  her  mar- 
.  riage  aud  her  rights  to  the  succes- 
sion. A  journey  to  Paris  became 
necessary — young  and  beautiful, 
Madame  d'Amblerieuz  was  soon 
in  no  want  of  powerful  protectors. 
The  Marshal  de  I'Hopital,  Aeven- 
ty-five  years  of  age,  was  one  of  the 
most  active.  Mis  influence  was 
amply  sufficient  to  turn  the  sca)e 
of  justice  in  her  favor;  but  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  have  a 
right  to  interfere.  He  well  knew 
the  malice  and  wicked  wit  of  those 
about  the  court;  people  might 
suspect  be  had  his  reasons — a  con- 
nexion might  be  supposed,  and  be 
should  be  in  despair  at  hazarding 
the  reputation  of  one  as  prudent 
as  she  was  fair.  These  one-word- 
for-my-neighbor  and  two-for-my- 
self  kind  of  fears  would  have  on^ 
appeared  ridiculous  to  Madame 
d'Amblerieuz,  had  oot  the  rank  of 
the  Marshal  backed  his  scruples. 
Again  interest  took  the  place  of 
love  in  leading  her  to  the  altar. 

L'Hopital  soon  followed  in  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  La  Lhauda 
was  again  a  youthful  and  lovely 
widow.  The  exultation  of  her 
mother  was  now  beyond  all  bounds : 
'  My  daughter  Mad.  la  Marchale 
de  I'Hopital,'  was  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  almost  every  sen- 
tence; and  morning,  noou,  and 
night,  the  gipsey's  prophecy  was 
recurred  to.  But  Pierro  could  not 
forget  that  the  elevation  y>{  his 
daughter  involved  her  separation 
from  him.  A  prince  who  had  in 
turn  beenjesuit,  cardinal,  and  king, 
John  Cassimir  the  Second,  of  Po- 
land, having  abdicated,  was  then 
residing  in  France,  at  the  Abbey 
Saint  Germain-des  Pres,  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  given 
him.  This  Prince,  no  longer  Jesuit 
or  king,  but  the  gay  and  gallant 
man  of  the  world,  saw  the  lovely 
Marecbftle^  and  succeeded  in  wiar 
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ning  her  heart  and  losing  bis  own. 
A  fortunate  but  conscientious  lov- 
er, he  married  bis  mistress  pri* 
vately.  The  secret  was  soon  be- 
trayed, and  though  publicly  she 
had  not  the  title  of  Queen,  yet 
every  one  knew  that  she  was  wife 
to  the  King  of  Poland.  The  ti- 
dings reached  her  native  village — 
her  mother  died  of  joy,  her  father 
of  grief;  and  John  Cassimer  soon 
followed,  leaving  La  Lhauda  with 
one  daughter,  whom  his  family  al- 
ways refused  to  acknowledge. 

Such  was  the  end  of  three  mar- 
riages contracted  and  dissolved  in 
the  short  space  of  fifteen  years. 
La  Lhauda's  good  fortune  was  not 
left  as  a  heritage  to  her  descen- 
dants— she  lived  to  see  them  re- 
turning to  her  own  former  obscu- 
rity. Many  an  old  man  in  Gre- 
noble can  remember  a  little  Clau- 
dine  who  used  to  solicit  public 
charity  with  the  word  *Pray^iv€ 
alms  to  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
king  of  Poland  ?'  What  a  vicis- 
situde to  '  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale!'  The  history  is 
well  remembered  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Bachet,  near  Huglan,  where 
La  Lhauda  was  born. 


FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

THE  BALL  ROOM. 

I  DO  love  to  look  upon  woman — 
to  gaze  upon  beauty  unadorned, 
in  the  plain  and  simple  habili- 
ments of  the  morning,  with  her 
bright  hair  parted  on  her  fair  fore- 
head, or  curling  round  a  face 
beaming  with  health  and  cheerful- 
ness. This  is  a  pleasing  sight — 
her  manners  seem  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  her  dress,  at  least 
I  have  ever  thought  I  could  trace 
a  correspondence  between  them. 
— But  I  confess  1  also  love  to 
gaze  upon  beauty  in  a  ^ball-room.' 
— ^in  this  region  of  taste  and  bril- 
liancy the  painter  and  the  poet 


may  luxuriate  in  the  display  of 
nature's  fairest  works,  improved 
by  the  embellishments  of  art:  here 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  woman, 
aided  by  the  magic  of  fashion  is 
most  strikingly  developed.  In- 
spired with  the  spirit  of  harmony 
and  joy,  she  glides  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  with  the  foot 
of  a  sylph,  and  the  smile  of  a 
seraph!  I  never  see  a  group  of 
youthful  females  but  I  immediate- 
ly fancy  myself  among  the  muses, 
and  imagination  confers  upon 
each,  some  celestial  charm!  in  the 
pensive  brow,  upturned  eye,  a&d 
graceful  abstraction  of  one  fanr 
being,  (whom  I  sometimes  meet 
at  these  gay  assemblies)  I  trace 
the  serene  and  contem{rfative 
graces  of  Urania,  and  in  the  spark- 
ling eye  and  dimpled  cheek  of 
another,  I  mark  the  wit  and  sport* 
ive  mirth  of  Euphrosine,  and  ma- 
ny a  lovely  one  bounds  before  me 
with  the  flexile  form  and  aerial 
step  of  a  Terpsihore.  In  short  I 
am  in  a  land  of  enchantment — ail 
are  goddesses!  one  has  the  twist- 
ed tresses  and  loosed  drapery  of  a 
Diana — another,  the  flowing  curls 
and  rounded  arms  of  a  Hebe.— 
(I  never  knew  but  ant  who  had  the 
glance  of  Minerva,  and  the  smile 
of  Venus.) 

But  there  are  some  indeed,  even 
among  the  young  and  beautiful 
whom  nature  never  designed  for 
dancers — such  as  have  no  ear  for 
harmony — no  elasticity  in  their 
movements — yet  these  persons 
often  profess  a  fondness  for,  and 
persist  in  dancing,  when  it  is  ob- 
vious to  all  who  behold  them,  that 
their  amusement  is  a  labor.  But 
when  I  attend  a  ball  it  is  for 
pleasure — I  go  not  to  sneer  at 
natural  personal  defects,  or  to 
criticise  upon  tiie  taste  of  those 
whose  dresses  do  not  happen  to 
suit  my  fancy — these,  like  the 
errors  in  painting  I  pass  lightly 
over,  and  dwell  with  more  enthu- 
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siasm  on  its  beauties  than  if  the 
whole  piece  was  perfect. 

I  love  to  see  people  happj!  par* 
ticularlj  the  young  and  innocent. 
A  ball,  conducted  with  decorum 
and  propriety,  has  perhaps  a  less 
evil  tendency  in  society  than  any 
other  amusement  unconnected 
with  mental  improvement,  yet 
when  we  consider  that  order,  po- 
liteness and  refinement  of  man- 
ners, are  absolutely  indispensable 
in  a  ball-room,  we  must  allow  that 
an  improvement  of  the  mind,  as 
•  well  as  of  the  person,  must  be  the 
result — be  this  as  it  may,  although 
I  do  not  let  these  amusements  in- 
terfere with  the  more  important 
ooncems  of  life,  yet  I  am  often 
most  happy  to  join  in  the  dance, 
particularly  when  I  am  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  procure  a  fair  partner 
to  my  taste.  w. 

HAG'S  ATTEMPT  AT 

'high  life.' 
Hargaretta  Rushbrook  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  extraordinary  look- 
ing girl.  To  see  her  once  was  to 
remember  her  for  ever:  At  least  I 
could  never  banish  from  my  mem- 
ory the  impression  that  her  looks 
made  upon  me.  On  the  first 
glance,  the  stranger  was  struck 
with  a  huge  square  mass  of  flesh 
from  her  feet  to  her  shoulders, 
on  which  was  placed  a  head  that 
physiognomists  might  behold  with 
wonderment.  A  small  nose,  was 
snugly  seated  in  the  centre  of  an 
expanded  face,  and  just  beneath 
a  pair  of  cunning  grey  eyes  that 
twinkled  like  a  couple  of  glow- 
worms on  a  red  cabbage  leaf.  A 
Tast  profusion  of  curls  were  scat- 
tered round  her  head — some  were 
gracefully  dangling  behind  her  ears 
— others  were  majestically  reared 
on  the  very  top  of  her  head  and 
seemed  to  be  viewing  with  con- 
tempt the  presumption  of  a  stray 
curl,  that  appeared  endeavoring  to 
find  the  extremity  of  her  length- 


ened chm.  Smiles  of  the  most 
poetical  import,  would  doubtless 
nave  sported  with  peculiar  grace- 
fulness on  her  lips,  were  it  not  that 
her  under  one  curled,  or  rather 
lapped,  over  on  the  ponderous 
member  alluded  to.  An  admirer 
of  a  ruby  lip  would  have  fallen  in 
raptures  could  he  have  beheld  its 
voluptuous  swell,  blooming  in  all 
the  beauty  of  fleshy  exuberance! 

But  Margaretta  was  beautiful, 
— so  at  least  her  imagination 
taught  her  to  believe;  and  she  de- 
termined to  visit  the  gay  metrop- 
olis of  New  York,  that  she  might 
learn  its  fashions,  and  give  a  fin- 
ishing touch  to  her  natural  beau- 
ty. A  six  months  residence  here, 
had  indeed,  made  a  sensible  alter- 
ation in  her  conduct,  for  she  had 
rapidly  learned  the  aflected  airs 
of  gaiety,  and  coquettish  toss  of 
the  head,  when  a  beau  presumed 
to  address  her.  The  giggle  and 
the  he!  he!  he!  she  got  almost  to 
perfection;  and  no  female  of  her 
acquaintance  could  excel  her  in 
giving  certain  omnious  hints  to 
the  gentlemen,  of  the  existence 
of  such  things  as  theatres,  balls, 
Castle  Grardens,  &c.;  for  when 
they  appeared  not  to  comprehend 
— dull  souls!  she  would  wonder 
with  great  nai/ceUe^  'what  ailed 
the  folks — she  never  saw  such  a 
stingy  set  of  fellows  in  her  life?' 

The  day  at  length  arrived  when 
she  left  New  York,  possessed,  as 
she  averred,  of  the  hearts  of 
some  half  dozen  youths;  and  she 
soon  entered  her  native  village, 
the  proud  mistress  of  fashionable 
smiles,  starts,  nods,  winks,  and  he! 
he !  he's.  Her  sudden  and  dashing 
appearance  created  much  wonder- 
meut  among  the  simple  villagers, 
who  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  'fat,  long  chinned 
Mag,'  as  she  was  rustically  called, 
could  be  transformed  into  the 
thing  she  was. 

Tim  Slochenhausen,  her  nistie 
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lover,  who  was  tbe  wit  of  the 
viila^,  was  tlie  first  to  cat!  on 
her.  in  former  days,  wken  they 
used  to  play  Hgy  it  was  glorious 
aport  for  Tim  to  chase  Margaret- 
ta  into  a  corner,  or  behind  a  door, 
and  then  seizing  hold  of  her  chin, 
draw  her  face  to  his,  and  give  her 
a  hearty  smack.  How  of^en  had 
they  played  billy  button  together! 
atid  sung  'Come  Philanders,' 
<Oats,  Pease,  Beans,  and  Barley 
Of'aad  ^Vm  a  Roving  Bachei 
or!'  TKe  recollection  of  the^e 
precious  sports  passed  rapidly 
through  the  aiemory  of  the  sn'aiu 
as  he  rapped  at  tha  door. 

Tim  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  himself  formally  ushered 
into  the  'parlocR','  and  was  desir- 
ed to  sit  down,  and  wait  a  few 
minutes^  ^as  Margaretta  was  not 
yet  ready  to  see  company.'  Mar- 
garetta!— How  strange  that  soun- 
ded!— he  had  never  heard  her 
called  so  before — it  was  always 
*Mag;'  and  by  way  of  variety, 
aometimes  'jolty,  fat  Mag.'-^ 
Tim's  heart  misgave  him  as  his 
eye  rested  on  a  tremendous  Bol- 
ivar, which  was  sprawling  on  the 
y  table  before  the  looking  glass;  and 
wondered,  and  wondered,  in  the  in- 
nocence of  his  heart,  trll  his  mouth 
was  stretched  almost  wide  enough 
to  receive  the  object  of  his  aston- 
ishment. 

Laces,  ribbons  &c.  of  the  new- 
est fashion,  and  half  bound  novels, 
were  so  placed  as  to  attract  no- 
tice; and  Tim's  eyes  were  begin- 
ning to  look  big,  when  Margaretta 
Rushbrook  entered. 

After  the  manner  of  certain  city 
ladies,  she  intended  to  give  effect 
to  her  eintree;  and  assuming  a 
stateliness  of  manner  she  march- 
ed in.  She  approached  Tim  with 
a  sweeping  bow,  and  a  knowing 
smirk,  which  was  intended  for  im- 
mense condescension,  and  reach- 
ing out  her  forefinger,  she  inquir- 
ed with  a  careless  air.    ^Ah!   Mr 


Siochenbausea!'  He  could  hard- 
ly credit  hts  senaas:  a  tremando- 
oas  'whew*  burst  Aom  his  lungs 
like  a  torrent,  accompanied  by  lus 
favorite  exclamation,  which  he 
never  used  hut  an  sjpeeial  occa- 
sions, <by  golly,  and  Davy  Rachel, 
hut  there's  a  good  osie!' 

Margaretta  was  too  weli  acqaain- 
ted  with  rustic  manners  to  notice 
this  sally:  and  taking  a  chair,  she 
placed  herself  in  one  of  her  ele- 
gant attitudes,  and  looked  with 
ineffable  dignity  on  her  rural  lover. 
It  was  sometime  beforeTim  recov- 
ered from  hie  ooftifusion;  at  length 
venturing  to  look  at  fads  former 
play  mate  at  tog*,  be  was  lost  in  a 
transport  of  rustic  admiration.--- 
What  a  metaaMNrphose  was  here! 
It  was  no  longer  plain  Mag  with 
her  check  frock  and  white  ruff, 
but  Miss  Margaretta  Rushbrook, 
from  New  Tork,  tricked  oat  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion,  the  es- 
sence of  politeness,  and  the  queen 
of  beauty ! 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  Tim 
could  muster  coutuge  to  ask  her 
how  she  was  pleaseu  witii  her  vis- 
it to  tbe  metropolis,  whea^— whiaz! 
— the  flood-gate  of  her  speech  was 
open,  and  such  a  tameat  of  words 
and  uniatelligible  jargon,  never 
before  greeted  the  astonished  eafs 
of  Mr.  Slochenhausen!  Theatres, 
balls,  Brooklyn,  Broadway,  Cat- 
tle Garden,  bean,  ships,  ffounces 
and  the  battery,  streamed  £rom 
her  tongue  in  rapid  succession,  ae- 
companed  by  a  paraphernalia  of 
nods,  winks,  giggles,  he!  he!  he's! 
to  the  utter  destructioa  of  her 
former  mock'-dignity. 

Tim,  during  one  of  the  paaacs, 
was  about  collecting  sufllcieflit 
wind  to  give  another  ^wfaewi' 
hut  she  skilfully  mranuoevared  to 
cheek  the  gathering  tornado,  by 
suddenly  setting  in  motion  tlK 
^paddle  of  her  speech.'  Like 
one  of  those  machines,  denomina- 
ted a  «tcam4>oaty  she  splattafed 
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throuj|;h  an  ocean  of  wordsy  pad* 
die,  paddle,  paddia,  tiH  sbe  came 
to  a  condNMioiv,  hf  txolainiing 
with  upturned  eyes,  ^Wfaat  a  ro* 
mamtile  place  h  New-Tork^' 

What  mighty  wooders  had  sbe 
achteTed  while  there.  She  had 
read  the  hamhoH  ia  ten  toI- 
umee;  1ft«  Skw  of  Warsaw,  in 
six;  the  ViUle  of  WakefioM,  in 
fMip.  She  bad  enslaved  the  hearts 
of  no  less  than  a  dosfen  dashing 
joulhs,  whon  she  won  at  parties, 
by  recommending  and  setting  the 
•Jiample  of  drinking  nothing  hut 
brandy  sKng.  One  of  them  was 
»o  far  gone  as  to  present  her,  on 
the  day  of  her  departure,  the  ace 
Off  hearts  on  the  hack  of  which 
was  a  proike,  or  some  thing  ?ei7 
ominous  of  one.  Margaretta  re- 
ceived it  with  infinite  marks  of 
condescension,  called  it  her  dear 
mmilter,  and  wore  it  faithfuHy  nexl 
her  heart.  S^  now  drew  it  forth 
t»  the  gaae  of  wonderstricken 
Tim,  who,  afler  viewing  it  atto»- 
tivety  for  a  few  moments,  started 
from  his  seat,  and  seising  his  hat 
with  a  variety  of  contending 
emotionS|Of  which  amaxement  was 
the  most  predominant,  ruahed 
rather  unceremoniously  from  her 
presence.  Maigaretta  seemed  in 
no  way  surprised  or  offended;  hot 
very  complaoently  turned  up  her 
nose  at  her  love,  as  she  heheld 
him  striding  down  the  street,  lus- 
tily exckiming  to  himself,  <She's 
a  ripetaver,  so  help  me  Davy  Ka*- 
cbeU'^Ma.  Mbun^. 

POWE  B  OF  FASHION. 
From  CofSa*s  TrestiM  on  the  PathicNis. 
This  power  is  an  ideal  induen- 
aa,  spreading  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity, and  infecting  a  whole  cora- 
munitj  where  it  commenced; 
sometimes  extenchng  to  distant 
nations,  and  acquiring  such 
strength,  in  ita  progress,  that  no- 
thing can  resist  its  force!  It 
done  not  possess  the  degree  of 


merit  attendant  upon  the  excess- 
ive love  of  no  velty ,  which  always 
imaginea  the  object  to  possess 
some  degree  of  worth:  a  circum- 
stance this^by  no  means  essential 
to  the  inlkience  of  fashion;  whoso 
authority  is,  in  general,  derived 
from  things  known  to  be  idle  and 
insignifieauti  Fashion  gives  ab- 
solute sway  to  modes,  forms,  col- 
ours, &c.  wantonly  introduced 
by  the  whim  of  an  individual,  with 
whom  the  majority  have  not  the 
most  distant  connection,  and  con- 
carning  whom  they  are  totally  ig« 
norant:  unless  circumstances  and 
situations  of  notoriety,  should  ren- 
der their  characters  either  equivo- 
cal or  unequivocal. 

It  is  capable  of  instantaneously* 
altering  our  opiniott  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  things,  without 
demanding  any  painful  exertions 
of  the  ttnderstaa<&ng,  or  requiring 
the  slow  process  of  investigation. 
With  the  quickness  of  a  magic 
wand  it  in  a  moment  subverts  all 
those  ideas  of  beauty,  elegance 
and  propriety  before  cherish- 
ed. It  makes  us  regret  as  odious 
what  we  had  lately  contemplated 
as  most  desirable;  and  raptures 
are  in«pired  by  qualities  we  had 
just  considered  as  pernicious  and 
daibrmed.  Unwilling  to  renounce 
our  title  to  rationality,  unable  io 
resist  the  power  of  fashion,  we 
make  every  attempt  to  reconcile 
reason  with  absuroity.  Thus  in 
numberless  instances,  do  we  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  to  ourselves^ 
and  to  others,  the  novel  affection. 
We  are  assiduous  to  find  out  some 
peculiar  excellence)  or  advantage, 
in  whatever  becomes  the  idol  of 
the  day;  and  to  discover  some  in- 
sufferable defect  in  the  divinity 
we  have  discarded.  That  which 
was  once  deemed  grand  and  ma- 
jestic, in  size  or  form,  wiH  now 
strike  the  eye  as  insupportablj 
clumsy,  and  the  regularity  we 
once  admired^  now  rendera  an  ob- 
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jecl  stiff,  precise,  and  formaJ;  col- 
ors which  were  yesterday  so  del- 
icately eleeaDt,  will  appear  to- 
day faint,  faded,  and  lifeless;  and 
those  which  were  lately  much  too 
strong  and  glaring  for  our  weak 
optics,beconie  in  an  instant  bright, 
glowing,  and  majestic. 

Fashion  will  render  that  par- 
ticular garb  which  we  once  thought 
so  warm  and  comfortable,  hot  and 
insupportable  as  the  sultry  dog^ 
days:  and  it  makes  the  slightest 
covering,  contrary  to  its  pristine 
nature,  remarkably  pleasant  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  The  flow- 
ing hair,  or  adjusted  ringlets,  shall 
at  one  period  be  considered  as  be* 
coming  and  elegant;  at  another, 
be  rejected  as  an  insufierable 
mark  of  efleminacy,  and  reproba- 
ted as  demanding  a  culpable  waste 
of  our  most  precious  time,  while 
their  close  amputation  is  deemed 
both  manly  and  commodious. — 
Fashion  has  power  to  influence 
our  ideas  of  graceful  proportions; 
it  elongates  or  contracts  the  form 
of  the  leg  in  one  sex,  and  of  the 
waist  in  the  other.  It  diverts  de- 
cency to  excite  a  blush,  at  beine 
detected  without  any  other  head 
dress  than  that  ordained  by  na- 
ture; and  it  is  also  able  to  sup- 
press the  blush  of  female  delicacy, 
at  exposures  which  scarcely  leave 
any  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  licentious  imagination. 

Thus  does  fashion  powerfully, 
expeditiously  ,attd  absurdly,change 
both  our  opinions  and  our  afiec- 
tions,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  most  wanton  caprice! 

SKETCH 

or  TRB    FS1IAI.S    CRAaACTXa    iir 
▲VBTRIA. 

Thx  Austrian  women  in  their 
simplicity  and  good  nature  hare  a 
charm  that  is  peculiar  to  them; 
a  mild  sound  of  voice,  an  air  of 
candor  and  goodness,  flaxen  hair. 


a  dazzling  complexion,  and  large 
blue  eyes  would  render  them  too 
seducing,  if  their  simplicity  and 
modesty  did  not  enforce  respect 
and  temper,  by  the  charm  of  vir- 
tue, the  two  lively  impression  cau- 
sed by  their  beauty;  they  please 
the  stranger  by  their  sensibility, 
while  they  interest  him  by  their 
imagination. 

n  ithout  cultivating  the  fine  arts 
and  literature  too  much,  they  are 
not  strangers  to  them;  and,  whea 
their    6oafidence  is  gained,   (hey 
evince  considerable  knowledge,  of 
which  they  never  make  a  display. 
Their  presence  in  society   is   as 
agreeable  as  that   of  Frenchwo- 
men, and  it  may  be  said,  that  (bey 
seem  to  be  more  necessary  to  it. 
The  men  are  less  agreeable  than 
their    wives,   and  generally    less 
amiable.     The  Austrian   womea 
speak  with  nearly  equal  facility 
all  the  European  languages;  and 
French  is  peculiarly  delightful    in 
their  mouths.    They  have  much 
less  influence  in  the  world  and  in  ' 
society  than  the  French  women, 
but  happiness  does  not  depend  up- 
on exterior.      Family   love  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  never  tire,  and 
these  alone  are  what  they  appre- 
ciate.   The   Crerman  girls  have 
much    more     liberty   than    the 
French;  this  liberty,  which  they 
never  abuse,  gives  them  a  great- 
er knowledge  of  the  world.     It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  in  general, 
women  in  Germany  have  a  mar- 
ked superiority  over  the  men  ia 
society.     It  is    astonishing  how 
little  agreeable    men,  and  even 
clever  men,  are  in  conversation; 
neither   their    ideas,    nor   their 
choice  of  expression  can  convey  a 
conception  of  what  they  are  ca- 
pable of  in  silence,  solitude,  and 
meditation.      The    most    distin- 
guished men  are  so  little  in  the 
habit  of  conversing,  that  without 
women  there  would  be  no  society. 
JMT.  Murctl  de  S$rr€. 
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-.  We  iutrt  received  the  followiog  replj 
lo  tlie  *l0Te  letter*  that  was  published  in 
ow  ei|;hth  number.  It  should  have  ap- 
peared in  our  last  but  was  too  late. 

Mt    exquisite  friend!  while  the 
vociferoQs  herald    of    time  was 
proclaiming  from  his  ^tbic  emi- 
nence,  the  hour  when  4ired  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer'  dispenses 
her   somniferous  blessings    oyer 
the  ]anuginous  couch  of  repose, — 
just  as  I  was  preparing  to  divest 
my  person  of  the  incumberances 
of  my  diurnal  costume  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of   horizontal 
refreshment,  within  the  curtained 
recess  of  my  nocturnal  sactorum, 
the  subordinate  menial  that  a« 
waits  my  behests  electerized  me 
with  the  most  extatic  felicity,  by 
bearing  to    me    your  delectable 
communication.      I  carefully  in 
cised  the  seal  in  order  to  preserve 
it  as  emblematic  of  the  indissolu- 
ble tie  that  binds  our  glomerated 
affections.   My  heart  experienced 
the  most  agitating  conquassina- 
tions  on  expanding  your    page! 
credit  me  sir  when   I  aver  my 
total  and  radical  disbelief  of  the 
multifarious  criminalities  that  de- 
moniac manevolence  have  alleged 
against  you;  the  promulgation  of 
which  although  hypostatically  de- 
trimental to  the  immaculate  puri- 
ty of  your  moral  and  professional 
character,  yet  it  cannot  diminish 
even  the  shadow  of  a  particle  of 
that  sublime,  profound,  intense, 
imperishable,   never-ending,   still 
beginning  love  that  animates  the 
heart  of  your  Elenora  Polly. 

CLEMANTINA   CLAPPKROO. 

A  retpeeUble  Physician  attests  to  the 
truth  of  the  following,  however  myste- 
riMs  k  fltay  appear. 

An  officer  in  the  army  who  was 
certainly  addicted  to  no  supersti- 
tion, was  quartered,  early  in  life, 
(in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,) 
near  the  castle  of  a  gentleman  in 
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the  north  of  Scotland,  who  was 
supposed  to  possess   the  second 
sight.     Strange  rumors  were  a- 
float  respecting  the  old  chieftain. 
He  had  spoken  to  an  apparition, 
which  ran  along  the  battlements 
of  the  house,  and  had  never  been 
cheerful    afterwards.     His    pro- 
phetic visions    excited    surprise, 
even  in  that  region  of  credulity; 
and  his  retired  habits  favored  the   . 
popular  opinion.    My  friend  assur- 
ed me,  that  one  day,  while  he  was 
reading  a  play  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  the  chief,  who  had  been 
waJkinff  across  the  room,  stopped 
suddenly,  and  assumed  the  look 
of  a  seer.     He  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  the   groom  to  saddle  a 
horse;  to  proceed  imn^cdiately  to 
a  seat  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
to  inquire  after  the  health  of  La- 
dy  ;  if  the  account  was  favor- 
able, he  then  directed  him  to  call 
at  another  castle,    to  ask  after 
another  lady  whom  he  named. — 
The  reader    immediately   closed 
his  book,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  proceed  till  these  ab- 
rupt orders  were  explained,  as  he 
was  confident  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  second  sight.    The 
chief  was  very  unwilling  to  ex- 
plain himself;  but  at  length  own- 
ed that  the  door  had  appeared  to 
open,  and  that  a   little  woman, 
without  a  head,  had  entered  the 
room;  that  the  apparition  indica- 
ted the  sudden  death  of  some  per- 
son of  his  acquaintance;  and  the 
only  two  persons  who  reseinbled 
the  figure  were  those  ladies  af- 
ter whose  health  he  had  sent  to 
inquire.     A  few  hours  afterwards 
the  servant  returned  with  an  ac- 
count that  one  of  the  ladies  had 
died  of  an  apopletic  fit  about  the 
time  when  the  vision  had  appear- 
ed.    At  another  time,  the  chief 
was  confined  to  his  bed  by  indis- 
position, and  my  friend  was  read- 
ing to  him,  in  a  stormy  winter 
night,  while  the   fishing-boat,  be- 
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longing  to  the  castle,  was  at  sea. 
The  old  gentleman  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed much  anxiety  respect- 
ing bis  people;  and  at  last  exclaim- 
ed, 'my  boat  is  lost!' the  colonel 
replied,  'how  do  you  know  it  sir? 
He  was  answered,  'I  see  two  of 
the  boatmen  bringing  in  the  third 
drowned,  all  dripping  wet,  and 
laying  him  down  close  beside  your 
chair.'  The  chair  was  shifted 
with  great  precipitation;  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  fishermen 
returned,  with  the  corpse  of  one 
of  the  boatmen. 


OaiLWlUM  GATBfi&irXS. 


•We  ai«  but  the  veudirt of  t«thcr  men"*  goods.' 


A    FRAGMENT. 

<What  a  lovely  moonlight!'  ex- 
claimed Maria,  as  Cynthia  burst 
from  a  cloud  which  had  before 
hidden  her  face,  and  poured  her 
beams  '  on  street  and  turret,  park 
and  battery.'  * 'Tis  lovely,  in- 
deed,' said  I,  *  and,  apropos^  speak- 
ing of  moonlight,  how  delightful  it 
is  for  a  youth  oppressed  with  plea- 
sing pains,  to  sit  beneath  the  moon 
near  the  window  of  his  mistress, 
and  give  voice  to  his  feelings  in  a 
tender  lay.'  'What  nonsense,' 
she  replied.  '  Nonsense  ?'  I  ask- 
ed, '  for  a  young  man  to  touch  his 
guitar  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and  add  to  its  tones  the  praises  of 
his  fair  one?  How  sentimental! 
But  the  savage  watchmen  are  too 
tyrannical.  How  outrageous  was 
the  treatment  experienced  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  sighing 
to  his  guitar,  those  beautiful  words, 
Sleep  on — sleep  on,  ray  Cathleen 
dear.'  'And  pray  how  was  he 
treated?'  she  asked.  'Why,  when 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  ditty, 
and  while  his  mistress  was  at  her 
casement  listening  to  the  floating 
harmony  (probably  sympathizing 
with  the  minstrel's  pains)  the  rude 
watchman  seized  the  songster  by 


the  cravat,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
watch-house.  Had  it  been  me^ 
Maria,  I  would  have  wrested  from 
him  bis  ponderous  club,  and,  by 
my  gods,  I  would  have  beaten  him 
to*^death.'  '  How  delightful!'  she 
exclaimed  with  a  smile;  '  the 
watchman  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  ladies  of  the  city,  for  making 
an  example  of  these  disturbers  of 
the  night — these  lovers,  as  they 
call  themselves,  who  intrude  upon 
the  slumbers  oi  any  person  that 
happens  to  attract  their  notice. 
If  one  of  these  serenaders  were 
seated  under  my  window  with  his 
flute  or  his  guitar  and  his  music, 
I  would  pour  a  pitcher  of  water  up- 
on his  head."*  '  Ob  cruel,'  i  cried> 
'you  ought  to  pity  them.' 

[•Y.  F.  MvMTva, 

Burials  in  Italy. — A  traveller 
writes, '  at  Naples  there  is  a  bu- 
rial ground  or  campo  santo  for  the 
hospitals  and  for  paupers,  consist- 
ing of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
separate  vaults.  £ach  morning 
the  large  quarry  of  lava  which  clo- 
ses the  mouth  of  some  one  recep- 
tacle is  heaved  aside,  and  is  not 
replaced  before  the  approach  of 
night.  To  this  pit  ail  the  corpses 
destined  for  burial  that  day  are 
committed.  Thus  the  revolution  of 
a  year  sees  them  all  receive  their 
victims  of  death  in  succession; 
whilst  an  interval  so  considerable 
allows  one  crop  te  moulder  and 
dissolve  before  another  is  laid  low. 
I  looked  down  into  one  of  those 
chambers  of  mortality,  and,  not 
without  some  horror,  saw  several 
bodies  stretched  upon  the  ground 
with  no  other  covering  than  a 
napkin  round  the  waist,  and  lying 
in  the  position  in  which  they  had 
happened  to  fall.  In  Florence, 
and  elsewhere,  the  usage  is  the 
same;  the  bodies  of  the  poor  are 
daily  collected  and  brought  to  a 
common  room  built  for  the  pur- 
Ipose.    At  midnight  they  are  pla- 
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ced  in  a  litter,  a  carriage  on  four 
wheels,  and  are  thus  taken  to  a 
public  cemetry  without  the  town. 
The  persons  called  mortuarii^  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect  the  corpses, 
usually  perform  their  gloomy  ser- 
vice by  torch-light,  and  may  be 
constantly  seen  gliding  along  the 
streets  at  midnight  in  their  white 
frocks,  at  a  very  unceremonious 
pace,  with  the  bier  on  their  shoul- 
ders.' 

French  Promises, — The  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  said  to  M.  de 
Breteull,  'Baron  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you.'  replied  he,  *if  the 
thing  be  possible,  it  is  already 
done;  if  impossible,  it  shall  be 
done.' 

Yorkshire, — A  handsome  and 
gratifying  compliment  has  just 
been  paid  to  M.  Montgomery  the 
poet,  by  bis  townsmen.  The 
ladies  of  Sheffield  subscribed  a 
sum  of  money  to  present  him  with 
a  small  piece  of  plate,  and  the 
excess,  of  the  subscription  beyond 
what  sufficed  for  that  purpose  was 
to  be  given  to  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sion at  Tobago,  established. by  the 
poet's  father,  and  where  the  re- 
mains of  his  mother  are.  The 
modest  and  benevolent  character 
of  M.  Montgomery  was  well  con- 
sulted by  presenting  him  with  a 
splendid  and  finely-wrought  silver 
ink-stand,  and  devoting  the  rest  of 
the  subscription,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  the  purposes  of 
the  missionary  settlement. 

Longevity, — There  is  now  in 
Paris  a  female,  named  Elizabeth 
Thomas  Gordieux,  a  native  of 
Savoy,  who  was  bom  on  the  6tb 
December,  1714,  and  who  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  French  say, 
the  doyenne  (the  senior)  of  the 
human  race.  Her  face  h  not 
more  wrinkled  than  that  of  a 
female  half  her  a^e^her  .sight  is 


S^ood,  her  appetite  excellent,  and 
she  can  walk  ten  miles  a-day 
without  exhibiting  fatigue;  she 
•oes  not  make  use  of  a  stick  to 
support  herself,  and  it  is  really 
true  that  she  has  trudged  all  the 
way,  on  foot,  from  her  native 
mountains  to  the  metropolis  of 
France.  She  passed  through  Ly- 
ons and  Dijon,  where  she  attended 
the  theatres  at  the  desire  of  the 
managers,  who  made  her  a  liberal 
compensation  for  the  benefit  they 
obtained  from  her  presence,  people 
coming  from  all  parts  to  behold 
the  senior  of  the  human  race. 

False  JVoses.-— A  French  surgeon, 
of  the  name  of  Delpech,  lately 
read  to  the  Academie  des  Scien- 
ces, a  paper  on  what  he  calls 
'animal  grafting.'  In  the  course 
of  ten  years'  practice  he  has  suc- 
cessfully produced  thirteen  new 
noses;  which,  although  destitute 
of  cartilages,  are  perfectly  firm 
and  solid.  M.  Delpech  prefers 
the  Indian  process,  in  which  the 
necessary  skin  is  taken  from  the 
forehead,  to  the  Italian,  in  w  lich 
it  is  taken  from  the  teirm;  and  he 
conducts  the  operation  so  skill- 
fully, that  only  a  few  slight  traces 
remain  on  the  foreheaJ,  instead 
of  the  wrinkled  and  disagreeable 
scar  which  was  formerely  pro- 
duced. 

I  cannot  understand,  why  it 
should  be  thought,  as  it  same- 
times  is,  a  departure  from  female 
delicacy  to  read  in  a  promiscudus, 
social  circle,  if  called  upon  to  do 
so  from  any  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  read  too,  as  well  as 
Garrick  himself  would  have  done, 
if  the  young  lady  possesses  the 
power  of  doing  it.  Why  may  she 
not  do  this  with  as  much  genuine 
modesty;  and  with  as  much  of  a 
desire  to  oblige  her  friends;  and 
with  as  little  of  ostentation,  as  to 
set   down,  in  the  same   circle,  t« 
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the  piano,  and  play,  and  sing,  in 
the  style  of  the  first  masters*^  If 
to  dotbe  former  is  makine  too 
much  of  a  display  of  her  talents, 
why  should  not  the  latter  be  so? 
Nothing,  but  some  strange  freaks 
of  fashion  have  made  a  difference. 
But  at  any  rate,  amid  her  family 
and  friends,  to  how  many  other- 
wise tedious  or  useless  hours  of 
life,  may  a  female  impart  both 
delight  and  improvement,  by  the 
charm  of  reading  toell.  If  a  wife 
ahe  can  solace  many  a  season 
of  a  husband's  weariness  or  sick- 
ness. If  a  mother,  what  an  ad- 
vantage to  her  offspring,  to  have 
before  them,  as  they  are  growing 
up,  a  living  model,  in  the  person 
of  one,  who  they  are  led  to  re- 
verence and  love,  of  an  accom- 
plishment, which  our  schools,  and 
academies,  and  colleges,  find  it  so 
difficult  to  impart.  This  latter 
consideration,  in  my  view,  has  im- 
mense weight;  for  our  habits  of 
pronunciation,  speaking,  and  read- 
ing, are  first  formed,  in  childhood, 
and  in  the  domestic  circle;  and 
being  once  formed,  it  is  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  alter  them. 

When  Bonaparte  was  Emperor, 
a  lady  of  rank,  greatly  inimical  to 
bis  cause,  rather  MUy  inquired  of 
Talleyrand,  'Why,  during  the  ma- 
ny night  ly  and  secret  conferences 
be  had  with  the  £mperor,  he  had 
never  thought  of  taking  bis  life?' 
— 'Je  suis  si  paresseux,  ma  chere,' 
was  the  fit  reply  of  the  minister. 
On  another  occasion,  dinner  had 
been  kept  waiting  at  Talleyrand's 
by  General  Rapp,  who,  arriving 
late,  apologised  by  saying  he  had 
been  detained  by  affairs  with  a  set 
of  pekins.  ^Pekins !  who  are  they  ?' 
inquired  his  host.  ^Oh!  we  term  all, 
who  are  not  military,  pekins.' — 
*Ah,  I  understand,'  observed  Tal- 
leyrand, 'and  we  term  milUairea 
all  those  who  are  not  civiles.^ 
When  it   was  announced  to  him 


that  Maret  had  been  created  Duke 
of  Bassano,  he  coldly  observed,  'I 
know  no  greater  ass  then  Maret, 
if  it  be  not  now  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano.' 
<Who  was  Madame  Talleyrand?' 
4t  would  be  more  difficult  prob- 
ably to  say  who  she  was  not.  I  have 
heard  it  reported  that  she  was 
born  at  Tranquebar,  and  became 
the  wife  of  an  Englishman  of  rank 
at  Calcutta;  hut  that  her  conduct 
soon  produced  a  separation,  and 
she  proceeded  to  her  family  in 
France,  where  after  her  marriage 
with  Talleyrand,  in  company  with 
him,  she  met  her  former  husband 
at  table  at  Fouche's,  during  the 
short  peace  of  Amiens,  and  ail 
parties  were  upon  the  most  cor- 
dial terms.  It  was  there  she  was 
asked,  I  believe,  'Whether  she 
was  a  native  of  France?'  as^her 
colonial  accent  rendered  it  ques- 
tionable. 'Non,  Monsieur,'  she 
replied,  Me  suis  d'Inde.'  Robin- 
son and  Friday  we  have  aU  beard 
about,  but  that  was  not  so  bad  as 
her  orthographical  error  in  writ- 
ing to  her  milliner,  that  sbe  had 
need  of  a  'robe  de  catin.'-— JVSno 
Monthly  Mag,  Land.  Jan.  1. 

A  number  of  travellers  and  tour- 
ists when  they  alight  at  an  inn, 
are  in  the  practice  of  scratching 
their  names,  and  the  date  of  their 
visit,  on  the  window  glass.-Among 
a  multitude  of  names  written  on 
the  window  of  a  certain  inn  in  the 
Highlands,  is  the  following  jMt  d* 
espriiy  which  should  go  far  to  abol- 
ish that  mode  of  commemoration. 
One,  of  a  party  of  four,  it  would 
appear,  bad  written  his  own  name, 
and  the  names  of  his  three  com- 
rades with  the  month  and  year  in 
which  they  had  made  their  visit. 
Immediately  under  the  names  and 
in  a  quite  different  hand  (evident- 
ly by  some  wag)  is  inscribed,  'JVb/a 
bene.  The  whole  of  the  above 
were  hang^for  theep  BtealingP 
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FttrtaHon. — Tbii  it  one  of  the  most 
chafte  and  finithed  delineations  of  fasb- 
ionaUe  life  and  manner*  that  we  bare 
erer  aeen.  Tliere  is  a  union  of  tendenieaa 
and  TlTadty  in  the  ttjie  of  the  fair  au- 
tboreia  that  ia  peculiarly  pleasing^  and 
although  her  language  ie  sometimes  poig- 
nantly satiiical,  it  is  always  scrupulously 
pure  and  unlabored.  This  novel  has  ex- 
cited a  general  interest,  and  affords  all  the 
amusement  which  its  title  promises. 

Lifrd  Byron. — (Of  the  colloquial  pow- 
ers of  this  noble  poet,  his  bosom  frtendt 
Leigh  Hunt,  gires  rather  an  unfavorable 
account;)  be  says,  Lord  Byron  had  no 
eoDTersation ;  properly  speaking,  he  could 
not  interchange  ideas  or  information  with 
you,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
letters;  his  thoughts  required  the  cooccd- 
tration  of  silence  and  study,  to  bring  them 
to  a  head,  and  they  deposited  the  amount 
in  the  shape  of  a  stanza.  His  acquaint* 
ance  with  books  was  very  circumscribed, 
(yet  it  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  eta- 
temporaries  of  Lord  Byron,  who  were 
not  perhape  influenced  by  the  sphrit  of 
rivalry,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  ae- 
complisbed  Belles  lettres  scholars  of  the 
age.)  The  same  personal  experieace,  hoir* 
ever,  upon  which  be  very  properly  drew 
for  Ins  antborship,  might  have  rendered 
him  more  iaterestiDg  by  far  than  men  who 
could  talk  better;  and  the  groat  reaa 
why  his  eooversation  disappointed  you, 
was,  not  that  he  had  not  any  thing  to  talk 
about,  bat  that  ho  was  haunted  with  a 
perpetual  affeeUtioo,  and  could  not  talk 
sincerely.  It  was  by  fits  only  that  he 
spoke  with  any  gravity,  or  made  his  ex- 
traordinary disclosures,  and  at  no  lime  did 
you  well  know  what  to  believe.  The 
rest  was  all  quip  and  crank,  not  of  the 
pleasanteet  kind,  and  equally  distant  from 
simpUcily  and  wit.  The  best  thing  to 
say  of  it  was,  that  ha  knew  play  fuloese  to 


be  conslitflBt  whh  greatdess,  and  the 
worst,  that  he  thought  every  thing  in  him 
was  great,  even  his  vulgarities. 

Lond.  Lit  Journal t  Jan.  1. 

UffSAtCAW  BCtKSftY.  y 

Othbr  countries  may  possess  k  richer 
soil,  and  a  gentler  sky,  but  where  shall 
we  find  the  ride  magaifleence  of  natare 
so  blended  with  soenes  of  encfaaatiag 
beamy,  ae  aaoqg  oar  own  nwoiitalao 
andlafces'!  believe  me^  itisbecaMo  o«r 
country  is  yetiraexplored,  thait  her  sceoea 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  her  bright  waters 
and  ewelling  hills,  her  rich  pasturage  of 
Ifving  greeii  mingled  with  fresbflowers, 
aad  akvted  with  shadowy  foresU;  her 
fieida  tecmiBf  with  life  and  vegetation — 
her  uottBtaine  risiag  in  the  dark  bine  sky, 
and  bleadhig  their  summits  with  the 
clouds;  her  streams  rushbg  from  the  hill 
tops  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  or  lingering 
in  the  valley  below,  sparkling  in'tlie  sm* 
shine:  ItialMcause  these  scenes  are  un<» 
explored,  that  they  are  imstmg — ^bnt  the 
Ume  Is  fast  approadiifig  when  the  painter 
and  the  poet  shall  glow  with  rapture  and 
enthusiasm  while  delineating  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  his  native  coun- 
try. [JVatice  8kttehe$. 

F0AX«Oir  ttlTBKART  NOTlCXS. 

AraHt  Poetty — «The  Broken  Lyre,^ 
a  dithgramWc,  by  M.  Agoub,  has  been 
tranalated  into  Arabic  verse,  by  Behafa^ 
one  of  the  Egyptians  now  edoeating  at 
Paris;  they  have  been  scarcely  a  year 
there,  and  yet  the  talents  of  several  of 
them  are  already  unfolding  (as  we  learn 
from  foreign  journals)  in  an  extraordina- 
ry manner.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  first  attempt,  Rehafa  is  about  to 
undertake  a  more  difficult  task,  that  of 
translating  into  Arabic,  the  'Elements 
of  Legendre's  Geometry.' 
_     ^ 

German  Literature — ^Two  treatises 
have  lately  been  published,  the  one  by 
M<  Humboldt,  on  the  travels  of  Messrs 
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Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  in  Egjpi,  Don- 
goU,  Sjria,  Arabia,  and  Ab3raBinia  daring 
the  years  from  1820  to  1825;  the  other 
work  is  by  M.  Kupfer  on  cryitalization. 
Herbert  Lacy,  by  the  author  of  Gran- 
by  has  appeared  in  London-^-it  is  highly 
■poken  of. 

Tremont  Theatre — Miss  Kelly  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  Tremont 
boards » in  the  character  of  Letitia  Hardy, 
on  Monday  evening  last.  The  mermaid 
song  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  her  vo- 
cal powers — her  trill  is  admirable!  and 
the  soft  response  of  the  orchestra  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  dulcet  tones 
of  her  exquisite  voice;  she  was  evidently 
plesMcd  with  the  skilful  accompaniments 
of  those  scientific  performers,  as  all  those 
who  have  sung  at  that  theatre  have  been. 
Her  personation  of  the  awkward  illiterate 
romp,  was  rather  a  carricature  than  oth- 
erwise, and  her  milk  maid  song,  'where 
are  ye  going  my  pretty  maid,*  was  too 
much  in  the  opera  etyle  for  rustic  simpli- 
city, but  in  all  the  succeeding  scenes,, 
particularly  those  of  the  masquerade,  and 
in  the  last,  she  was  inimitable.  Notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  Mr  Brown,  as 
Doricourt,  and  Mr  Wallack,  as  Flutter, 
should  it  be  performed  again,  we  should 
be  pleased  to  bee  an  exchange  of  charac- 
ters. Miss  Kelly  has  since  charmed  us 
as  Juliana,  in  the  Honey  Moon*  Mrs 
Wallack *s  Yolante  was  also  a  spirited 
performance. 

[COMMUiriCATED.] 

Tremont  Theatre, — Appearances  give 
good  earnest,  for  a  aeries  of  coming  nights, 
of  an  unusual  share  of  attraction  at  the 
new  house.  The  addition  of  Mr»  and 
Mrs.  WaUaekt  to  the  permanent  talent 
of  the  company,  can  hardly  fail  of  render- 
ing the  Tremont  the  resort  of  fashion 
and  taste,  and  eventually,  of  operating  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  Manager.  The 
exertion  of  Mr  Wallack,  since  his 
Qoming  among  us,   have  been,  thus  far 


successful.  This  gentleman  had  a  diTcr- 
sity  of  power  calculated  to  make  htm  pop- 
ular.— Whether  in  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
farce,  he  is  equally  at  home  and  equally 
happy. — Mrs  Wallaekt  who  made  her 
debut  on  Wcdnefiday  evening  in  Volantt 
in  the  Honey  Moon,  promises  to  become 
a  favorite  here.  She  has  a  prepossessing 
face,  with  a  figure,  which,  in  many  points,  , 
may  be  termed  hard««ome.  Her  motiona 
are  graceful;  and  from  her  manner  of  sus- 
taining her  part,  we  think  she  will  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  during  her  pre«ent 
visit — With  Miss  Kelly  our  play-going 
friends  are  already  well  acquainted.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell,  at  this 
time,  upon  her  professional  merita.  Aa 
an  actress,  she  every  where  secures  fa- 
vor, and  every  where,  as  a  vocalist,  ad- 
miration. The  capital  orchestra  which 
accompaniea  this  lady,  in  her  various 
songs,  cannot  be  too  much  commended — 
We  congratulate  those  who  enjoy  the 
hearing  of  them  in  concert.  1  o  a  music- 
al ear,  we  cannot  at  present  propose  a 
richer  treat  than  that  offered  in  the  union 
of  Miss  Kelly^s  voice,  with  the  full  and 
effective  band   employed  at  the  Tremont 


MARRIAGES. 

.  In  this  city,  Ephraim  JL  Baker,  Esq.  of 
this  city,  to  Miss  Sarah  Maria  Miiliken, 
formerly  of  New-Haven;  Mr  Nathaniel 
Woods  to  Miss  Abigail  Dili;  Mr  Charlce 
H.  W.  Taylor  to  Miss  Mary  T.  Nichols; 
Mr  Samuel  Parsons  to  Miss  Mary  B. 
Allen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
James  Alien. 

In  Milton  Mr  Uoyd  6.  Hortoato  MiM 
Fanny  H.  Baker,  of  Braintree. 

In  Dan  vers,  Mr  Benj.  Jacobs,  Jr.  to 
Miss  Miriam  8.  Buttrick. 


In  this  city,  Lemuel  Wellman,  the  son 
of  Mr  John  S.  Wright,  aged  11  months; 
Mr  James  Baker,  aged  46  yeara. 

In  (Jharlestown,  Mary  J.  Wmalow, 
aged  5;  Dolly  R.  Bennet,  aged  29;  Mr 
Daniel  Wt  hite,  aged  55. 

In  Roxbury,  Miss  Mary  Pitts,  late  of 
iownsend,  aged  16,  daughter  of  widow 
Nancy  P. 
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ANNA  BL^RIA'S  BIRTH  DAY. 

Joy  to  thee  loDely  one !  thy  natal  day 

Shines  brightly  forth  to  welcome  thee ! 
Although  no  flowers  yet  bloom  to  strew  thy  way — 

The  breeze  is  soil,  the  spfu-kling  rills  are  free ! 

Like  thine,  'tis  Nature's  birthday,  and  young  spring 

Like  thee,  gives  promise  of  a  joyous  year ! 
Breathing  around  on  zephyr's  balmy  wing — 

Or  smiling  bright  through  morning's  dewy  tear. 

Soon  shall  the  sunny  hours  freighted  with  bloom 
Wreath  fair  creation's  brow — these  the  chill  blast 

May  wither — they  must  fade !  such  is  our  doom — 
Too  soon,  the  glowing  joys  of  youth  are  past. 

But  dearest,  there  are  blossoms — mental  flowers^ 

Expanding  lovely  to  affection's  eye. 
By  education  nursed  in  virtue's  bowers — 
To  be  transported  to  a  purer  sky ! 

Oh !  cherish  these,  sweet  child,  with  fondest  care ! 

Round  thy  young  brow  may  this  bright  chaplet  twine, 
Be  thine  their  glorious  destiny  to  share — 

On  earth  to  blossom — and  in  heaven  to  shine !        acgusta. 
March  l,  18:28. 

A  DREAM. 

I  went  beneath  the  sea,  when  the  broad  moon. 
Looked  out  the  chamber  of  the  dark  blue  sky 
And  shone,  a  shivered  mirror  through  the  deep— 
The  stars  danced  on  its  bosom,  and  pale  gems. 
Shone  faintly  in  their  sea  green  caves — sweet  sounds 
Trembled  alonff  the  gurgling  depth  of  waters, 
Like  mermaids' songs  upon  the  surfy  shore. 
And  there  I  culled  a  coronet  for  thee. 
Thou  loveliest,  sweetest,  dearest,  best — and  while 
These  gems  were  weaving  for  thy  crown,  soft  shells 
Were  ringmg  forth  sweet  music 
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I  came  to  gaze  upon  thy  brow,  so  bright. 

In  marble  whiteness,  and  to  deck  thy  hair, 

With  all  the  riches  of  a  coral  world. 

Thy  deep  blue  eye,  I  thought  would  beam  on  mine 

In  the  true  hfe  of  love's  best  Uving— oh, 

I  saw  nought  but  a  scull — and  that  few^et  fbnn 

So  rich  in  loveliness  in  eariy  years, 

Was  made  a  ruin  by  Death's  dark  undoings— 

#  '♦  *  * 

The  sun  was  up-L-the  wave  rolled  on  afar 
Against  the  dim  horizon — ^white  capped  9eas 
Gummered  in  distance,  as  our  hopes  bear  up> 
Amid  the  mistiness  of  other  worlds. 
I  twined  a  bridal  wreath  for  thee,  and  strewed, 
In  tenderness,  spring's  flowers  around  thy  bower. 
I  struck  thy  favorite  song  upon  the  strings 
Of  thy  enchanting,  loved  guitar— they  broke, 

And  still  thou  didst  not  come. 

I  looked  again— the  fun'ral  pall  was  seen 

In  midnight  blackness  o'er  the  bridal  couch. 

And  then  there  came  a  hotness  on  m^  brain. 

And  memory,  that  damning  child  of  ill— was  gone— 

They  tell  me  I  am  crazed — and  do  not  see 

Strange  figures  in  the  sky— they  say  thou  'rt  dead. 

That  when  the  moon  is  round,  I  do  not  meet 

Thee,  at  midnight  hour,  in  yon  dusky  glen-^ 

'TIS  false * boktke. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

(bt  a  miss  of  FouaTSsn.) 
Hail!  lovely  Friendship— heaven-bom  DMud— 
In  bright,  celestial,  channs  array'd ! 

How  sooUiinff  is  thy  power, 
When  sorrow  clouds  fife's  eany  day. 
Thy  presence  lends  a  cheering  ray 

To  gild  each  gloomy  hour. 

Or  when  disease  allied  to  wo, 
Forbids  the  rose  of  health  to  glow, 

And  dims  the  brilliant  eye —    . 
Thou,  with  a  pitying  angel's  smile, 
Each  painful  moment  can  beguile 

And  check  the  rising  sigh. 

To  hearts  by  generous  friendship  join'd, 
And  tender  sympathy  refined — 

How  pleasing  are  thy  ties! 
Yet,  oh  1  how  tew  are  form'd  to  feel 
The  pleasures,  firiendship  can  reveal-- 

Or  know  her  sacred  joys.  cathaeuva. 

SIGHS. 

Sif  hs  are  the  very  breath  of  love ! 

WHiich  rise  like  incense  to  the  sky — 

Fond  aspirations  breath'd  above. 

That  tell  the  heart's  felicity ! 

Yet,  there  is  one  warm  deep-^brawn  ngb, 

That  says— true  love  can  never  die  !  &OHOirT. 
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'  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
*  We  cuU  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,''— Paine. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 
From  t&  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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HANOVER   CHURCH,  BOSTOIT. 

GRATEF^^  for  the  steady  and  increasing  I  Missions,  and  the  American  Tract  So- 
patronage  vre  have  enjoyed,  and  anxious    ciety;  and  the  rest,  for   a  spacious  yet- 
to  exhibit   corresponding  efforts  ou  our 
part  to  gratify  the  highest  wishes  of  our 


friends  and  render  them  an  equivalent,  we 
have  procured  a  correct  drawing  of  the 
Hanover  Church,  a  building  much  admired 
for  its  style  of  architecture,  and  have  the 
pleasure,  with  this  number,  to  present  it 
to  our  readers.         ^ 

The  corner  stone  of  this  edifice  was 
laid  June  20th,  1825;  and  the  whole  was 
completed,  and  the  church  dedicated,  on 
the  first  of  March,  1826.  The  walls  are 
of  rough  granite,  70  feet  in  front,  by  71 
in  depth,  and  about  40  feet  high,  with  a 
tower  28  feet  square,  and  about  68  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  walU  will  be  ac-i 
counted  for,  when  it  is  observed  by  the 
print,  that  a  basement  story,  which  is  10 
feet  in  the  clear,  occupies  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  ground;  the  front  part  of  which 
fk  occupied  by  the  Amerioan  Board  qf 
Ttfc.  1. 


try.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  a 
very  simple,  chaste  style,  and  on  a  plan 
somewhat  new.  The  floor  is  an  inclined 
plane,  making  about  18  inches  slope. — 
There  are  166  slips  or  pews,  besides  seats 
for  the  choir;  the  pulpit,  which  is  un- 
commonly low  and  plain,  stands  partly  in 
a  laucet-pointed  alcove,  and  projects 
about  three  feet  in  front  of  the  lateral 
wall.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  building 
was  upwards  of  $40,000. 

The  general  style  of  the  exterior  of 
Hanover  Church,  approaches  to  our  idea 
of  the  primitive  Gothic,  nearer,  if  we  ex- 
cept Dr.  Channing^s  in  Federal  street, 
than  any  similar  building  in  Boston.  The 
appearance  of  the  genuine  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, is  grand,  characteristic  and  im- 
pressive. What  it  wants  in  chastenest 
and  simplicity  is  made  up  by  solemnity 
and  a  grace  peculiarly  its    own.    The 
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Doric,  an  order  much  admired  by  artiata 
and  men  of  acience,  differa  from  the  Goth- 
ic, a»  haa  been  justly  obfcrved,  ia  much 
•a  Sopboclea  doea  from  Shakspeare.  The 
prill cipie  of  the  one  ia  simplicity  and  har- 
mony, that  of  the  other  richnea*  and  pow- 
er. The  oue  relie*  on  form  and  propor- 
tion; the  other  on  quantity  and  variMy, 
and  prominence  of  parts.  The  one  owea 
its  ciiarm  to  a  certain  union  and  regularity 
of  feeling;  the  other  adda  to  ita  effect 
from  complexity  and  the  combination  of 
the  greatest  extremes.  The  claaaical  ap- 
peals to  aenae  and  habit;  the  Gothic  or 
romaniic  alrikea  from  novelty,  atrange- 
ness  and  contrast.  Both  however,  we 
believe,  will  universally  be  considered  to 
be  founded  in  eaaential  and  indestrucuble 
principiea  of  human  nature.  The  essen- 
tials of  the  Gothic,  as  put  down  by  wri- 
ters on  Archiieciure,  are  spires,  pinna- 
cles, lofty  pointed  windows  and  elevation 
«a  oppoaed  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
Greeks.  They  appear  to  be  derived,  in 
almoat  every  instance,  from  ita  type,  the 
pyramid  or  cone.  Ita  shafta  shoot  up- 
wards; its  arches  are  ahaped  like  pointa  of 
lancets;  iu  windows  form  themselves 
into  pyramidal  tracety ;  and  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  a  grove  of  trees — 
CompariDg  the  aijle  of  the  Hanover 
Church  with  the  prominent  features  of  ihe 
Gothic,  as  here  laid  down,  we  find  but 
few  of  ita  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  windows  are  lofty  pointed,  with  a 
abare  of  what  ia  termed  *  pyrsmidai  trac- 
ety;'  the  doora  are  neither  circular  nor 
pointed  at  top,  but  preserve  a  sort  of  me- 
dium, and  in  size  are,  in  a  measure,  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
building.  The  door  of  a  church  should 
be  wide,  to  afford  an  easy  passage  to  a 
multitude;  and  being  thus,  its  height 
ahould  correspond,  that  its  appearance 
may  pleaso  the  eye.  I^^hift  church  we 
have  no  vpirei,  no  -irfnnaclea,  no  ahafts 
ihooting  upwards;  but  every  portion  of 
the  lop,  iu  tower,  cornices  and  ornamen- 
tal work,  all  exhibit  a  cubical  or  right  an- 


gled ahape,  differing  altogether  froaa  tike 
genuine  Gotiiic  The  Church  In  Federal 
street  haa  more  of  the  legitimate  exter- 
nals of  this  atylo  than  the  Hanover,  and 
differs  in  no  very  important  perticitlara; 
but  it  ia  not  our  place  at  prcaent  to  inati- 
tute  a  comparison  between  them. 

A  SKETCH. 

In  the  centre  of  an  apartment 
whose  walls  were  hung  with  rich 
clothf,  and  whose  floors  were 
spread  with  the  most  costlj  weav- 
ing of  the  east,  sate,  or  rather  re- 
clined, a  knight  in  the  half  armor 
of  the  times.  Before  him  stood  a 
maible  table,  whose  unblemished 
surface  sustained  a  lamp,  the  faint 
rajs  of  which  shone  full  upon  his 
face.  Its  lines  had  settled  in  the 
expression  of  suffering ;  and  at 
short  intervals,  tears  which  he  im- 
patiently struck  from  them,  glis- 
t  ened  in  his  eyes.  He  sighed  heav- 
ily, and  once  or  twice,  rose  hastily 
from  his  seat,  as  if  endeaToring  to 
escape  from  the  weight  that  lay 
on  his  spirit.  Suddenly  a  narrow 
e.  trance  in  view,  opened  and  closed 
again  after  admitting  a  young  and 
delicately  formed  female.  At  her 
appearance  he  hastened  towards 
her,  and  raising  from  her  face  a 
rich  veil  that  concealed  it,  he  kiss- 
ed her  fervently  and  in  silence  : 
then,  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her 
to  an  open  casement,  throogh 
which  the  moon  streamed  in  un- 
shadowed splendor.  From  thence 
he  looked  upward,  aud  strove  to 
discover  in  the  overhanging  firma- 
ment, the  star  which  the  juggling 
science  of  the  age,  hed  taught  him 
to  revere  as  the  arbiter  of  his  fate. 
It  shone  with  a  mild  and  steady 
light  ;  and  to  an  unprepossessed 
mind  would  have  suggested  images 
of  repose  and  beauty  ;  but  his  dis- 
eased imagination  saw  written  on 
its  placid  disk,  menaces  of  fatal 
import,  and  he  shuddered  as  he 
read  the  visionary  threat. 
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^  Cons  tan  tia/  he  said,  address- 
in;  his  companion  in  hollo w,  trem- 
ulous accents,  <  the  conclave  bare 
met,  and  t(ie  humble  knigiit  whose 
best  distinctions  was  your  love, 
basy  by  their  election,  been  made 
the  equal  of  rulers  and  kings.  But 
the  gift  of  power  is  not  without  its 
alloy,  and  in  becoming  the  guide 
of  others,  I  ha%e  ceased  to  be  my 
own.  Tbe  gaze  of  the  multitude 
is  on  me,  and  follow  me  from  the 
scene  of  public  functions  to  the 
solitude  of  these  recesses  ;  nor  is 
it  fitting  that  the  leader  of  Mal- 
ta's chivalry  should  ever  enjoy 
softer  endearments  than  may  be 
reaped  from  the  austerities  of  mo- 
nastic devotion,  the  pageantry  of 
the  tournay,  or  the  hazardous  rev- 
elry of  well  fought  fields.  So,  at 
least  say  the  hoary-headed  fools  of 
our  conclave  ;  but  you  know  me 
too  welly  to  believe  that  their  words 
alone  could  persuade  me  to  talk  of 
separation  to  you.  Separation; 
from  whom  ?  If  the  gray  dotards 
could  but  imagine  the  fervor  of 
my  attachment — ^the  blandish- 
ments of  your  tongue — ^the  softness 
of  your  bosom,  and  the  high  he- 
roic heart  that  throes  beneath  it ! 
If  thev  knew  but  bow  often  when 
the  call  to  arms  has  found  me  in 
the  retirement  of  your  bower,  you 
have  lent  me  a  nobler  impulse  than 
I  owned  without  you,  and  buckling 
pn  my  armor,  have  bid  me  be  a 
true  knight ;  and  how  often,  its 
hazards  over,  my  dearest  reward 
for  the  valor  all  men  praised,  has 
been  your  gentle  welcome  ;  would 
they  wbh  me  to  leave  you  ? — Cou- 
stantia,  the  contumely  of  these 
men  were  nothing  to  i^e  ;  but  the 
stars  themselves,  those  potential 
rulers  of  earthly  destinies  demand 
it  from  your  lover.  Will  you  par- 
don him  that  he  dare  not  refuse?' 

He  ended,  and  the  youthful  girl 
whom  he  addressed,  stood  pale 
and  motionless  as  marble.  It  was 
in  truth,  a  harsh  revealment  to 


one,  whose  love  was  intense  as  the 
worship  of  holy  things — whose 
boundless  security  required  all  the 
power  of  the  darkly  predictive 
words  she  had  just  heard,  to  chill 
and  to  break  it.  She  had  been 
sailing  on  a  quiet  sea,  in  a  barque, 
teeming  with  soft  sounds  and 
pleasing  emotions,  and  now  was 
stranded  on  a  lone  shore  with  noth- 
ing to  greet  her  sense  but  the  mo- 
notonous discord  of  an  angry 
ocean.  She  might  not  unaptly  be 
compared  in  her  present  hopeless 
and  solitary  condition,  to  a  travel- 
ler who  having  smoothed  his  pil- 
low at  night  on  one  of  those  ver- 
dant spots  that  adorn  the  barren- 
ness of  the  desert,  with  living  rills 
gushing  around  him,  and  fresh 
leaves  waving  over  him,  awakes 
on  the  morrow  to  the  horrors,  of 
endless  and  burning  sterility.  She 
strove  to  speak,  but  the  words  rat- 
tled hoarsely  in  her  throat,  and 
the  efifbrt  spent  itself  in  inarticu- 
late sounds.  But  there  was  a 
proud  spirit  in  her  eye,  that  gave 
promise  of  early  and  greater  self- 
command:  and  well  was  that  prom- 
ise kept. 

*  Godfrey,'  she  said  in  low  but 
distinct  accents, '  when  your  sum- 
mons came,  I  was  alone  in  the  sol- 
itary chamber,  which  to  be  near 
you,  I  have  chosen  instead  of  my 
father's  free  hall.  I  was  alone 
with  the  dishonor  for  which  I  bar- 
tered a  spotless  name,  and  yet 
when  your  messenger's  step  awoke 
the  sleeping  echoes  of  that  silent 
room,  I  knew  that  he  came  to 
guide  me  to  your  presence,  and  I 
was  happier  in  that  reflection,  than 
the  fame  or  love  of  kiiidred  could 
have  made  me.  But  yo*i  say 
aright ;  the  companion  of  your  ob- 
scure days,  deserves  not  to  share 
in  the  splendor  of  your  future  lot. 
The  hand  that  led  roe  by  mine 
from  my  youthful  home,  had  no 
other  trust  than  the  bridle  reigns, 
and  a  good  swqrd.     A  weightier 
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care  is  in  store  for  it  and  I  resign 
its  protection.  Say  I  not  well, 
love?'  8he  crept  into  his  bosom, 
and  lay  there  with  an  eye  as  calm 
and  as  bright  as  ever  shone  on  hap- 
pier days.  Then  rising,  she  looic- 
ed  up  in  his  face  earnestly — ten- 
derly. 

*  Godfroy,'  she  continued/  lend 
me  your  poinard,  I  know  it  is  ever 
by  your  i^ide,  aiid  a^  a  parting  gift 
I  would  weave  around  its  hiit  a 
ringiet  of  the  poor  hair  you  have 
prHised  !so  often.'  She  received 
the  dagf  er  from  him.  It  had  been 
won  in  strife  from  the  infidei,  and 
was  enchased  with  rich  jewels. — 
Her  dark  hair  was  twined  around 
it.  The  moment  after  she  buried 
it  in  her  side,  and  fell  bleeding  at 
hifi  feet!  Quick  as  thought,  he  up- 
raised her  inanimate  body.  He 
bound  up  its  wound,  and  warmed 
her  faded  lips  with  his  kisses,  till 
they  blushed  again  with  the  san- 
guine die  of  the  rose.  Hope  re- 
iliiiminated  his  eye  for  a  moment, 
but  gradually  left  it  as  those  lips 
resumed  the  ashy  paleness  of 
death.  Fie  took  that  white  and 
lifeless  hand  and  sighed  over  it  his 
last  adieu.  'That  blow— that 
blow!  It  has  killed  us  both,  Con- 
stantia.' 

The  sultry  plains  of  Syria  were 
crowded  with  the  array  of  war. 
Tho  crescent  and  the  cross  waved 
in  deadly  hostility  over  its  parch- 
ed soil.  Around  the  banners  of 
the  turbaned  Prophet,  were  gath- 
ered the  bravest  of  his  worship- 
pers— the  swarthy  Bedouin,  the 
melancholy  Turk,  and  pale,  ener- 
vate Persian.  Opposed  to  them 
was  the  flower  of  Christendom — 
the  hosts  of  France  and  En|)and, 
of  middle  (Jermany,  and  Venice 
the  mistress  of  the  seas.  Malta's 
best  lances  were  there,  but  with- 
out their  legitimate  leader.  God- 
froy,  the  grand  master  of  their  or- 
der, had  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  amongst  them.    Dark  and 


injurious  suspicions  were  levelled 
at  his  kingly  competitors  in  fame, 
from  which  his  followers  were  only 
won  by  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  approaching  strife.  It  eatne  at 
last,  and  thousands  who  on  that 
day  saw  the  sui^  rise  bright  and 
unclouded,  lay  stiff  and  cold,  ere 
its  beams  were  quenched  in  night. 
The  dawn  marshalled  them  forth 
— followers  of  the  cross  and  the 
crescent.  The  middle  hour  found 
them  contending.  But  we  are  no 
fit  chroniclers  of  the  events  of  that 
conflict.  A  single  feature  of  them 
however,  we  would  fain  commem- 
orate. 

Overpowered  by  numbei^,  and 
oppressed  by  long  continued  exer^ 
tions,  the  knights  of  St.  John 
were  slowly  retiring  before  the 
countless  myriads  of  the  east, 
when  a  remarkable  incident  gave 
them  anew  the  advantage  of  the 
fight.  At  this  critical  period  when 
retreat  was  rapidly  assuming  the 
characteristics  of  flight,  a  knight 
apparelled  in  sable  armor,  and  be- 
striding a  noble  animal  of  the  same 
color,  appeared  amongst  them. 
He  shouted  the  war  cry  of  the  or- 
der, and  urging  his  horse  at  fufl 
speed  against  the  nearest  assail- 
ants, struck  them  down  in  his 
progress.  Long  and  unimpeded, 
he  kept  on  his  victorious  way  til! 
the  boldest  of  his  followers  trem- 
bled at  bis  rashness.  The  catas- 
trophe was  however  at  hand,  and 
the  blood  that  bedabled  hrs  armor 
testified  that  he  had  not  pursued 
his  stern  career  unharmed.  The 
stroke  of  a  battle  axe  parried  on 
his  sword,  had  shivered  it  to  pieces : 
he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  poinard 
whose  jewelled  hilt  was  encircled 
with  a  single  tress  of  raven  hair. 
(Was  it  Constant ia's  ?)  He  raised 
it  aloft  to  strike  a  last  blow,  but 
life  waned  in  the  efibrt,  and  horse 
and  rider  came  to  the  earth  to- 
gether to  rise  from  it  no  more. 
A*.  F.  JM^terea. 
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NEW  WAY 

TO    OBTAIH    A   HVSBAVS. 

Of  all  the  stratagems  resorted  to 
by  female  ingenuity  to  obtain  a 
suitable  husband,  we  know  of  none 
so  extraordinary  as  (hat  of  the 
French  lady  who  gave  out  that  her 
head  resembled  a  <  Death's  Head.' 
Ainong  the  numerous  lovers,  who, 
in  conseqnence  of  the  immense 
wealth  she  was  reputed  to  possess , 
aspired  to  the  honor  of  her  hand, 
in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  her  face, 
there  were  reckoned  no  less  than 
five  hundred  and  nineteen  reform- 
ed rakes,  and  two  hundred  ruined 
gamesters.  She  showed  to  a  per- 
son who  was  in  her  confidence, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  letters  which 
she  had  received  from  Belgium, 
written  by  certain  well  known 
characters,  who  said  they  would 
nerer  revolt,  though  she  should 
prove  to  be  the  most  hideous  ob- 
ject in  the  world.  They  were  dis- 
posed to  flatter,  caress,  and  wed 
the  plague  itself,  so  they  could 
procure  abundance  of  gold.  All 
their  letters  she  left  unanswered, 
but  to  a  few  who  solicited  her 
hand  in  a  gallant  style,  she  was 
generous  enough  to  order  her  sec- 
retary to  return  thanks.  Her 
friend  was  permitted  to  take  a 
ropy  of  the  following: — 

^  Madam. — Report  has  doubt- 
less painted  you  less  handsome 
tbaB  you  are  ;  but  -none  at  least, 
wiU  refuse  to  admit  that  your 
pliysiognomy  is  expressive.  1 
should  have  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting myself  before  you,  and  of 
declaring  my  passion,  had  not  pit- 
iless creditors  detained  me  in  the 
Ooneiergerie.  I  must  beg  you 
will  hare  the  goodness  to  pay  me 
a  visit,  to  receive  the  proposition 
I  am  so  anxious  to  make.  Though 
you  may  have  shewn  a  little  of  the 
coq«et,  in  order  to  set  yourself  off 
at  the  best  advantage,  that  is  not 
the  fault  of  nature;  consequently, 
it  can  make  tie  difference  in  my 


mtentions.  No  aspect  can  be 
more  hideous  in  the  eyes  of  a  pris- 
oner, than  his  prison.  Bring  me 
liberty  and  you  will  appear  charm- 
ing indeed.  If  you  should  favor  me 
with  a  visit,  you  will  see  a  young 
man,  twenty'-five  years  of  age, 
who  has,  among  other  advantages, 
that  of  a  tolerable  person,  with  a 
mind  proper  to  meet  worldly  suc- 
cess. He  has  moreover  the  hon- 
or to  declare  his  most  ardent  vows. 

FOLLEVILLE. 

P.  S. — Be  90  good  as  to  request 
the  goaler  of  the  Gonciergerie  to 
lend  his  parlor  for  our  interview.^ 

The  mind  of  the  young  lady  did 
not  tend  to  a  union, In  consequence 
of  the  above  invitations;  yet  her 
heart  was  ndt  insensible.  In  the 
brilliant  circles  in  which  s'he  moved, 
covered  constantly  with  a  mask, 
she  distinguished  a  young  man  of 
noble  and  interesting  countenance, 
whose  mind  had  been  well  cultiva- 
ted. He  had  a  fortune  which 
placed  him  above  interested  views. 
The  young  man,  on  his  part,  was 
so  much  charmed  with  the  graces 
and  delicate  sentiments  which  the 
young  lady  with  invisible  features 
displayed  in  her  conversation,  that 
he  at  length  declared  all  his  hap- 
piness depended  on  a  union.  She 
did  not  deny  the  impression  he 
had  made  on  her  heart,  nor  con- 
ceal the  pleasure  she  should  feel  in 
acceding  to  his  proposal,  but  ex- 
pressed to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
the  dread,  that  he  would  repent 
on  beholding  her  face,  which  she 
described  to  be  that  of  death  in  its 
most  terrific  form.  She  urged 
him  to  beware  of  rashness,  and 
consider  well,  whether  he  could 
bear  the  wretched  disappointment 
he  might  incur.  '  Well,  well !'  said 
the  young  man,  <  accept  my  band^ 
and  never  unmask  to  any  but  the 
eyes  of  your  husband.'  *  I  con- 
sent,' replied  she;  *but  remem- 
ber, that  I.  shall  not  survive  the 
appearance  of  affright,  and  dis- 
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{ust,  and  perhaps  contempt,  jou 
may  feel  after  marria^^e.'  *  I  will 
not  shrink  from  the  proof;  it  is 
your  hearty  and  not  your  figure  I 
love.'  'In  eight  days,'  said  the 
lady,  'you  shall  be  satisfied.' — 
They  prepared  for  the  marriage, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  refusal 
of  the  generous  young  man  to  ac- 
•ept  a  million  in  bank  bills,  she 
settled  all  her  property  upon  him. 
'  If  you  have  not  courage  enough 
to  suffer,'  said  she, '  foryour  com- 
panion, I  shall  at  least,  be  con- 
soled by  the  reflection,  that  I  have 
enriched  him  whom  I  love,  and  he 
will  perhaps,  drop  a  tear  to  my 
memory.'  Returning  from  the 
altar,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  her  spouse,  and 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  mask.— ^ 
What  a  situation  for  the  husband! 
His  heart  palpitated — his  face 
turned  pale — the  mask  fell — he  be- 
held an  angel  of  beauty!  She  then 
exclaimed  affectionately,  '  Tou 
have  not  deserved  deformity — ^you 
merit  the  love  of  beauty!'  The 
happy  couple  left  Paris  the  next 
day  for  Livonia,  where  the  great 
property  of  the  lady  was  situated. 

LITTLE  WILLIE  BELL. 

^  In  Scotland,  at  every  church 
door,  there  is  a  stool  and  a  broad 
pewter  plate  upon  it,  and  every 
one  that  goes  to  church,  is  expec- 
ted to  put  something  into  the  plate 
as  he  passes  it,  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  put 
in  shillings  and  half-crowns,  and 
more  if  they  be  very  rich;  but 
working  men  and  their  wives,  and 
any  one  that  is  not  very  poor  in- 
deed, would  be  ashamed  to  go  by 
the  plate  without  putting  in  a 
penny  or  a  half-penny,  to  help  the 
old  frail  people,  and  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  who  are  not  able  to  work 
and  win  money  for  themselves.  It 
^  the  custom  of  good  ladies  and 


each  of  their  children  a  half-penr 
ny  or  penny,  or  more  if  they  can 
afford  it,  every  Sunday  morning, 
to  put  into  the  plate.     And  thej 
do   this,  that  their  children  may 
learn  betimes  to  think  of  the  bard 
condition  of  the  poor,  frail,  blind 
people,  and  how  right  it  is  for  us 
to  help  them  in  their  distress.     I 
have  told  you  these  things,  be- 
cause if  you  did  not  know  them, 
you  would  not  be  so  well  able  to 
understand  a  story  which  I   once 
heard  told  in  Scotland.     Long  a^ 
there  was  a  good  worthy  clei^y- 
man  in  that  country,  called   Mr. 
Bell:  he  was  very  charitable  and 
kind,  and  all  the  poor  people  loved 
him  exceedingly.     One  Saturday 
an  old  schoolfellow  whom  Mr.  Bell 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  came 
to  visit  him.     Mr.  Bell  was  very 
glad  to  see  his  schoolfellow,  and 
invited  him   to  stay  there   for  a 
few  days;  and  he  agreed  to  do  so. 
And  Mrs.  Bell  prepared  the  best 
bed-room  in  the  house  for  this  gen- 
tleman  whose   name   was  Major 
Lindsay;  the  major  had  ridden  a 
long  journey,  so  he  retired  into  the 
bed-room  to  change  his  dress  be- 


up 


fore  dinner ;  and  this  took 
some  time.  He  was  about  aa 
hour  in  the  bed-room  by  himself. 
They  then  dined,  and  after  dinner 
Mr.  Bell  asked  for  the  children, 
and  they  were  brought  into  the 
parior.  The  major  was  mach 
pleased  with  the  children,  for  tbey 
were  quiet.  There  were  three  of 
them,  all  girls,  Jane,  Mary,  and 
Susan.  But  Jane  was  a  good  deal 
older  than  the  others.  The  ma- 
jor took  Susan  on  his  knee,  and 
kissed  her,  and  then  he  looked 
round,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Bell, 
'These  are  fine  little  girls,  but 
where  is  the  pretty  boy  that  canie 
into  my  room  while  I  was  dress- 


ing 


!'  '  These  are  all  the  childrea 


we  have,  major,'  said  Mrs.  BelL 

<  I  wonder  who  it  could  be,  then,' 

gentlemen  in  thafcouatry  to  give  I  said  the  mi^or:  '  I  was  sitting  by 
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my  bedside,  when  I  save  a  little, 
thin  white  hand  put  through  the 
round  hole  that  is  in  the  door;  and 
it  lifted  the  latch  gentlj,  and  a 
Tery  little  boy,  with   long  brown 
curled  hair,  but  rather  pale  and 
sickly  in  his  appearance  came  in. 
He  did  not  took  at  me,  but  walk* 
ed  across  the  room  very  softly  as 
if  he  feared  he  disturbed  me;  and 
be  went  into  the  room    beyond 
mine,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.' 
The  lady,  when  she  heard  this, 
put  her  handkercbief  to  her  face, 
and  went  out  of  the  room  with  her 
obildi-en.      The  major  was  sorry 
to  see  Mrs.  Bell  discomposed,  but 
could  not  understand  the  reason 
of  it,  until  Mr.  Bell  told  him.     <  I 
do  not  know   (said  he)  who  this 
little  boy  could  be  ;  but  about  a 
year  ago  we  lost  our  only  son,  and 
what  you  said  brought  back  my 
poor  little  Willie  to  his  mother's 
mind;  for  he  had  a  pale  complex- 
ion, and  his  hair  was  very  fine,  and 
hung  in  pretty  curls  over  his  neck. 
He  was  a  beautiful  child.'     These 
two  old  friends  remained  silent 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  talked 
of  other  matters.     The  major  told 
Mr.  Bell  about  tbe  wars  in  Amer- 
ica, where  be  had  been  for  many 
years  with  his  regiment :  and  Mr. 
Bell  told  the  major  what  had  hap- 
pened to  other  of  their   school- 
fellows, while  he  was  so  far  away 
from  Scotland.     Mrs.  Bell  was  in 
good  spirits  again,when  the  gentle- 
men went  to  tea;  and  they  were 
all  very  gay  and  happy  the  rest  of 
the  evening.     Next  morning,  after 
breakfast,  the    major  took    Mr. 
Bell   aside  into   the  garden  and 
said — *•  This  is  a  very  odd  thing: 
this  morning  I  awoke  very  early, 
and  presently  the  same  little,  thin 
white  hand  appeared  opening  the 
latch  of  the  dioor.     The  pale  boy, 
with  the  long  curled  hair  came  in 
just  as  before,  and  walked  through 
the  room  into  the  closet.     I  was 
surprised^  and  got  up  and  entered 


the  closet  after  him.     He  was  on 
his   knees,  scratching,   as  if   he 
wanted  to  lift  up  one  of  the  boards 
of  the  floor.     I  went  close  to  hira 
and  was  just  going  to  touch  his 
shoulder,  when  suddenly,  I  can't 
tell  how,  he   contrived  to  disap- 
pear; and  I  found  myself  alone 
m  the  closet.     After  a  little,  I 
began   to  examine  the  board  he 
hal  been   scratching:  I   found  it 
loose,  and  lifted  it,  and  here  is  a 
sixpence  I  saw  lying  on  the  ground 
below  it.'    Mr  Bell  looked  v^ry 
grave  when  he  heard  this.     He 
took  the  sixpence  from  the  major, 
and  seemed  to  be  vexed  with  the 
story.      While  he   was    thinking 
how  it  could  be,  the  children  came 
running  out  of  the  house:  Mr  Bell 
called  to  them,  and,  shewing  them 
the   sixpence,  said,   'Come,    my 
dears,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  any 
thing  of  this?  here  is  a   sixpence, 
which  the  major  has  found  under 
a  loose  board  in  the  floor  of  the 
little  closet  that  is  beyond  his  bed- 
room.' Mary  and  little  Susan  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  nothing;  but 
Jane,  tbe  eldest,  blushed;  and  her 
papa  saw  she  knew  something  that 
she  did  not  like  to  tell.     'Come, 
Jane,'  said  he,  'speak  the  trii^th; 
and  I  shall  forgive  you,   whatever 
you  have  done.'    'Indeed,  papa,' 
said  Jane,  'it  was  not  I  that  put 
the  sixpence   there.'   'Tfien  who 
put  it  there?'  said  Mr  Bell.     And 
then  the  tears  came  running  over 
Jane's  cheeks,  and  she  said,  'Oh, 
papa,  I  think  it  was  poor  Willie: 
the  Sunday  before  he  died,  you 
gave  him  a  sixpence  to  put  into  the 
plate,  and  he  had  a  halfpenny  of 
his  own,  and  he  put  the  halfpenny 
into  the  plate,  and  kept  the  six- 
pence; but  Willie  did  not  tell  me 
where  he  hid  it.'  Mr  Bell  shook 
his  head;  and  the  major  saw  that 
the   tears    were  standing  in  his 
eyes.     He  said  nothing  for  some 
time;  but  at  last  the  church  bell 
began  to  ring,  and  then  he  gave 
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the  sixpence  to  Jane,  and  bade 
ber  put  it  into  the  plate  the  same 
morning.  Major  Lindsaj  stayed 
some  days  at  Mr  Bell's;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  body  else  ever  saw  any 
thing  more  of  the  little  pale  boy.' 
LoH*  lAt.  Gaz, 

FOE  THC  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

REMIlflSCENCES  OF  A 

YAlfKBS. 

'  Every  thing  by  turns  but  nothing  long.' 
When  I  was  about  twenty  years 
old  (during  a  college  vacation)  it 
was  my  fate  to  fall  most  desper* 
ately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  the 
very  spirit  of  whim,  frolic  or  sen- 
timent, as  occasion  might  require. 
She  danced  like  a  sylph,  played 
the  piano  to  admiration,  and  read 
Moore  and  Byron  with  the  pathos 
and  expression  of  an  improvisa- 
trice, — suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was 
over  '  head  and  ears  in  love.'  I 
at  length  obtained  her  consent  to 
address  her  parents  on  the  subject ; 
this  was  a  most  delectable  task, 
for  a  beardless  boy,  and  I  com- 
menced it  with  all  the  quakings  of 
an  ague  fit  ;  beginning  exactly 
where  I  should  have  left  off.  I  first 
proposed  myself  as  the  husband  of 
Eliza,  and  then  intimating  the 
fervor  of  our  mutual  attachment 
and  ended  with  rather  a  confused 
plan  of  my  future  prospects.  The 
mother  laughed — ^the  father  frown- 
ed, and  told  me  to  go  and  finish 
my  studies,  and  get  well  estab- 
lished in  some  pro^ssion  that  bade 
fair  to  support  a  family,  and  then 
perhaps  he  would  talk  to  mef  Gods! 
what  an  icesickle  was  this  to  my 
heart — I  could  have  annihilated 
him  on  the  spot!  Sometimes  I  had 
thoughts  of  proposing  to  her  a 
clandestine  union,  a  Gretna  Green 
excursion, — but  I  was  too  poor  to 
live  without  applying  myself  to 
some  profession,  and  therefore 
knew  the    necessity  of  finishing 


my  studies  in  order  to  do  so.     I 
could  not  bear  the   thoughts  of 
taking  her  from  a  home  of  luxury 
to  one  of  poverty;  she  seemed  to 
me  like  a  creation  of  romance  and 
poetry!  too  etherial  for  the  dull 
realities  of  life,  or  the  every  day 
concerns  of  attending  to  a  family. 
(Oh !  woman,  inexplicable  woman !) 
But  I  was  in  love,  aad  although  I 
had  her  promise  to  be  mine  at 
some  future  period,  yet  I  found 
suspense  almost  equal  to  despair; 
the  parting  hour  at  length  came, 
with  all  its  sighs,  adieus,  last  words 
and  pathetic  speeches,  and  ail  OQJ^ 
consolation  was  a  mutual  promise 
of  a   constant  correspondence. — 
For  the  first  six  months  her  letters 
bore  that  stamp  of  enthusiasm  and 
passion  which  had  so  charmed  me 
in  her  character,  and  to  these  I 
replied  with  all  the  ardor  of  affec- 
tion; but   I   soon  perceived  that 
her  letters  were  less  frequent,  and 
her  style  more  formal  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  with  the  jealous  eye  of 
love,  f   remarked  that  the  word 
friendships  was  scored  apparently 
for  my  particular  observation.     I 
experienced   some  misgivings    of 
the  heart,  but  I  was  determined  to 
await  with  patience   my  emanci- 
pation from  those  walls  (that  now 
wore  all  the  gloom  of  a  prison,) 
and  then  hasten  on  the  wings  of 
love  (as  we   say)    to    claim   my 
charmer;  I  resolved  boldly  to  state 
my  views  with  regard  to  my  fu- 
ture   profession,  and  my  c<^fi- 
dence  of  success  if  blest  witjtl  the 
object  of  my  choice.    With  a  mind 
composed  by  this  laudable  resolu- 
tion, I  lounged  forth  to  a  Soda 
room  to  read  the  papers,  land  par- 
take of  my  favorite  beverage;  on 
unfolding  a  Gazette,  what  pen  can 
describe  my  horror!  what  pencil 
pourtray  the  anguish  I  must  have 
exhibited    on    learning   that   my 
sweet  sentimental    Eliza, — (She 
who  was  '  too  etherial  for  the  dull 
realities  of  life/)  was  nuirritd  to 
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Mr.  Bonoeily  a  ploddin^^  sbop  keep- 
er in  the  village,  where  she  resides, 
whom  I  now  remenibered  as  a  good 
sprt  of  a  roan  of  about  forty,  with 
duck  legs,  and  red  hair!  Ye  Crods! 
what  a  transformation!  from  the 
sweets  of  sentioient^  music,  and 
poetry,  to  the  more  refined  sweets 
of  a  Grocery  $hap.  But  I  did  not 
swear,  neither  did  I  pace  the  room 
with  the  stride  of  a  colossus,  or 
enact  the  heroics;  I  sat  silently 
for  half  an  hour  as  if  I  was  spell 
bound  to  the  Gazette  which  I  still 
held  in  my  hand,  and  mechanically 
perused  the  whole  paper  without 
being  conscious  of  the  meaning  of 
anything,  but  the  article  that  firat 
astonished  my  senses.  The  stoi- 
cism (if  1'  may  be  allowed  the  word) 
with  which  I  returned  to  my  old 
quarter^  was  at  first  affected  as  a 
shield  to  save  me  from  the  ridi- 
cule of  som^,  and  the  condolence 
of  others,  but  it  soon  became  real. 
Jurisprudence  took  the  place  of 
poetry,  and  logic  of  love,  and  the 
well  thumbed  pages  of  Moore  and 
Byron  were  exchanged  for  those 
of  Bjackstone  and  Coke. 

•Time,  who  has  rolled  dye  years 
over  my  head  since  that  memora- 
bly epoch  of  my  life,  fitids  me  at 
this  instant,  snugly  seated  in  my 
little  office,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
country  village  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  residence  of  my  former 
Didcinea;  here  [  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  good  society,'  good  health 
and  the  calm  quiet  of  single  bless- 
edness.' Ladies,  do  not  be  alarm^ 
id!  I  am  not  invulnerable  to  the 
shafts  of  Cvpidy  although  I  shall 
most  carefuliy'observe  the  charac- 
ter of  her  who  potnla  his  arrows, 
before  I  confess  the  wound.  ^  A 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire;'  now 
this  is  the  first  thing  like  a  senti- 
ment, that  I  have  committed  since 
I  revelled  in   the   bower  of  my 

sweet Mrs  Bonnell— (what  a 

name  to  be  associated  with  love 
and  poetry!) 

VOL.  I. 


Last  summer,  having  occasio]i,(a« 
we  yaukees  say)  to  travel,  I  deter- 
mined once  more  to  visit  the  scene 
of  my  former  happine^;  yes,  I  eveof 
resolved  to  call  on  Mrs.  Bonnell,' 
not  that  the  least  spark  of  affection 
prompted  me  to  do  so,  but  I  felt  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  lady  in  her 
new  sphere  of  ezistcfnce;  neto,  I 
say,  for  I  was  hardly  aware  of  the 
changes  that  time  might  effect  in 
the  course  of  fire  years.  After 
having  breakfasted  at  the  village 
inn,  I  strolled,  across  the  Green, 
and  tapped  at  the  door  of  a  pret- 
ty white  house  with  a  honey-suckle, 
over  the  porch^a  cluster  of  tall 
sun-fiowers  graced  the  ^Door-^rd^ 
which  was  perfectly  clean,  and  or- 
namented on  either  side  with  an 
oval  grass  spot;  in  short  there  was' 
an  adr  of  pleblan  comfort  every* 
where,  which  i  knew  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  the  refined  taste  of 
the  fair  inmate;  my  knock.  wa$ 
answered  by  a  bare  footed  cow- 
boy, who  said,  'please  sir,  walk 
into  the  best  room  and  I  will  rail 
marm.  she^s  up  stairs  getting  Si- 
mon to  sleep'  I  walke^l  in,  and 
bad  hardly  time  to  summon  rny 
presence  of  mind  for  what  I 
thought  might  be  a  sentimental 
meeting,  when  lo!  ^  marm*  made 
her  appearance. — not  the  agile 
sylph  who  tripped  to  the  nriPHsure 
of  *  Love's  young  dp«am'  but  a  fat 
rosy  matron,  with  one  cluibby 
curly-headed  boy  hidisg  his  face 
in  her  neck,  and  another  clinging 
to  her  dress  screamit.g  for  bread 
and  butter;  what  a  confrasf!  Slie 
fixed  her  blue  eyes  upon  me,  (the 
ey«^  were  the  $ame.  bu*  their 
former  expression  wasgor'el)  »he 
advanced  and  gave  me  her  hnnd 
with  an  air  that  ahen  ed  that  I  was 
not  forgot  ton— but  how  was  f  re- 
membered? I  had  heen  sborked  at 
her  inconstancy,  I  was  now  para- 
lyzed with  the  coldness  with  which 
she  adverted  to  our  former  ac- 
quaintance.   It  was  evident  that 
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the  charm  which  had  once  bound 
Qs  together  \ta«  indeed  broken!  ail 
bat  the  simple  recolledion  of  bav- 
in jr  seen  me  at  her  father's  bouse 
seemed  to  be  effaced  from  her 
miud;  never  did  I  belioid  so  com- 
piete  a  metamorphose!  She  was 
stiii  handsome,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  her  fine  hair  and  the  form 
ol  h*^  features,  not  one  trace  was 
left  of  my  once  beautiful  Eliza. 
TV'*  <at  at  an  open  window,  I  point- 
ed to  a  grove  through  which  we 
h-'td  often  rambled  in  our  hours  ot 
hai'piness;  that,  cried  1,  impres- 
sively,  is  still  unchanged;  yes— re- 
p:i<>d  she,  it  is  verj  p'een!  but  la.«t 
summer  the  trees  began  to  change 
eariy  on  account  of  the  drought! 

IfHaveiis!  what  a  reply — I  couid 
scarceiy  believe  that  she  was  iu 
earliest;  she  then  !)egan  chatting 
about  her  husband  a)»d  children, 
told  me  teothiiig  was  a  criticai 
timt*  with  them,  called  to  th«> 
maid  in  no  gentle  accents,  to  set 
the  table  a..d  make  haste  with  the 
tea,  aid  said  she  was  sorry  Mr. 
Boniiell  was  not  in,  he  was  gone  to 
town-meeting  ;  thatik  fortune, — 
thought  I,  for  preservifig  me  from 
this  interview.  1  arose  to  take 
mv  leave,  when,  with  something 
o^courteous  civiiity,  she  requested 
tne  to  stay  to  tea,  after  which  she 
would  accompany  me  to  her  fath- 
er's  if  !  v\ished  to  call  on  him;  but 
no!  1  had  already  enough  of  this 
▼isit,  without  Hi'<<hir  g  to  extend  it 
to  the  rest  of  the  family  whosr 
reniihi>ceiices  might  be  hs  vivid  as 
her's  were,  so  making  a  hasty 
apology  for  not  accepting:  her  invi- 
tation, 1  kissed  the  little  Bonnells, 
one  of  VI  horn  slapped  my  face  in  re- 
turn and  bidding  adieu  to  their  in- 
teresting ntother,  was  soon  out  oi 
sifrht  of  this  barbarous  Paradise. — 
Here  endeth  the  story  of  my  love. 

v.  z.  • . 

A  STRAKGK  STORY. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  ship,  having 
on  board  a  large  monkey,  wbo  was 


much  prized  by  the  sailors  for  hit 
dexterous  tricks,  embarked  on  the 
homeward    voyage,    and    among 
other  passengers,  carried  a  lady 
wbo  had  a  child  that   was  only  a 
tew  weeks  old.    When  the  weather 
permitted,  the  lady  took  regular 
exercise  on  the  deck,  sometime* 
1%  ith  her  infant  charge  in  her  arms. 
One  beautiful  afternoon,  when  the 
vessel  was  ploughing  the  watery 
waste,   with  clusters  of  sea  fowl 
disporting  in  her  wake,   the  sun 
doking  forth  in  all   his  majesty, 
and  next  to  himself  illuminating 
the  two  sublimes t  objects  in  nature 
— the  expanded  ocean  and  the  sky 
— tbe<*aptaiH  perceived  a  distant 
sail — a  sight  that  is  always  wel- 
come at  sea,  and  which,  amidst 
the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Atlantic, 
may  he  compared  to  the   meeting^ 
of  pilgrims  in  the  desert.     This 
discovery  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  on  board,  and,  after   the 
captain  had  gratified  his  cariosity, 
he  |K)iite)y  oflered  his  glass  to  the 
tady,  that  she  might  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  an  object  which  the  naked 
eye  was  unable  to  distinguish  from 
the  fleecy  clouds  that  every  where 
fringing  the  horizon^s  verge.     At 
this  time  Mrsl).  had  the  babe  in 
her  arms,  but  Wing  aware  that  it 
could  not   harm    itself  by   rolling, 
she   wrapt   her  shawl   about    the 
little  innocent,  and  placed  it  on  a 
sofa  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 
Captain  C.  assisted  her  to  steady 
the  glass,  but  scarcely  had   she 
applied  her  eye  to  the  instrument, 
when  the  helmsman  exclaimed,  in 
a  tone  that  indicated  the   deepest 
emotion — ^Good   God!   see    what 
the  mischievous  monkey  has  done!' 
Amother^s  fears  are  easily  excit- 
ed, and  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
<ady  V  feelings,  when,  on  turning 
round,  she  beheld  the  animal  in 
the   act    of  transporting  her  be- 
oved  child  to   the  very  top  of  the 
mast.     And  here  it  may  be  nee*  s- 
sary  to  explain  that  the  monkey 
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was  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  so 
strong  aiid  active,   that  while   it 
grasped  the  infant  firmly  with  one 
arm,  it  climbed  the  shrouds   by 
the  aid  of  the  other,  with  aston- 
ishing haste,  and  seemingly  unem- 
barrassed by  the   weight   of  its 
burden.     One  look  was   suflScient 
for  the  mother,  and  that  look  had 
well  nigh  been  her  last.     Though 
she  attempted  to  speak,  the  words 
either  died  away  on  her  lips  or 
were  rendered  inarticulate  by  her 
sobs  and  groans;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  prompt  humanity  of 
those  around  her,  she  would  have 
fallen  prostrate  on  the  deck,  where 
she  was  afterwards  stretched,  to 
all   appearance  a  lifeless  corpse. 
Situated   as  he  was,  the  captain 
knew  not  what  to  do;  when   he 
looked  at    his  passenger,  speech- 
less, motionless,  and  deadly  pale, 
he  almost   fancied  that   life  had 
fled;  and  when  he  thought  of  her 
child  that  was  swimming  aloft  un- 
der the  care  of  so  strange  a  nurse, 
he  expected  every  minute  that  the 
capricious  monkey  would  become 
tired  of  his  toy,  and  drop  it  into  the 
ocean  or  dash   it  upon  the  deck. 
Often   as  he  bad  crossed  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  braved  the  perils  of 
the  winter's  storm — often  as  he 
bad  been  placed  in  circumstances 
in  which  he  would  have  given  the 
wealth  of  nations  had  they  been  his 
to  give,  for  the  privilege  of  tread- 
ing the  earth  with  safety — never, 
amid  all  the  chances  of  a  seaman's 
life,  had  his  feelings  been  exposed 
to  so  severe  a  trial.     The  sailors 
could  climb  as  well  as  the  monkey 
but  the  latter  watched  their  mo- 
tions narrowly:  and  as  it  ascend- 
ed higher  <.ip  the  mast,  the  moment 
one  of  them  put  his  foot  upon  the 
shrouds,    the  captain   became  a- 
fraid  that  he  would  drop  the  child 
and  endeavor  to  escape  by  leaping 
from  one  mast  to  another.     In  the 
mean  time  the  little  innocent  was 
Vieard  to   cry;  and,  though  many 


tlH>iight  it  was  sufferinsr  from  pain 
their  fears  on  this  point  were  soon 
dissipated  when  they  observed  the 
animal  imitating  exactly  the  mo- 
tions of  a  nurse  by  dandling,  sooth« 
ing,  and  carressiiig  its  charge,  and 
even  endeavoring  to  hush  it  asleep. 
From  the  deck  the  lady  was  con* 
veyed  to  the  cabin,  and  gradnally 
restored  to  ttie  use  of  her  senses; 
but  then  her  cries  were  most  dis- 
tressing, and  though  she  was  kind- 
ly assured  that  all  would  be  well, 
it  required  the  utmost  exertion  of 
two  men  to  prevent  her  from  rush- 
ing on  deck  with  the  view  of  as- 
cending herself.  In  the  mean 
time,  many  plans  were  tried  to 
lure  the  culprit  from  his  birth 
above;  but  finding  all  fail,  the  cap- 
tain, as  a  dernier  resort,  ordered 
every  man  to  conceal  himself  be- 
low. This  order  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  captain  C.  himself 
took  his  seat  in  the  cabin  chair, 
where  he  could  see  all  that  passed 
without  being  seen.  This  plan 
happily  succeeded — for  the  mon- 
key, on  perceiving  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  cautiously  descended 
from  his  lofty  perch,  and  replaced 
the  infant  on  the  sofa,  cold  and 
fretful,  and  frightened  indeed,  but 
in  every  other  respect  as  free  from 
harm  as  when  he  took  it  up.  The 
humane  seaman  now  had  a  most 
grateful  ta«^k  to  perform;  the  babe 
was  restored  to  its  mother's  arms, 
amidst  tears,  and  thanks,  and 
prayer^t,  and  b  essings— vthanks  to 
man  for  his  sympathy  and  aid,  and 
deep  gratitude  to  that  Divine  Be- 
ing, whose  arm,  though  unseen, 
had  shielded  the  innocent  amidst 
pains  and  perils,  such  as  perhaps 
never  before  impended  over  the 
head  of  a  creature  so  young. 

Auam  and  Eve  are  nominated 
as  electors  of  President ;  Mr  Jtdam 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr  Eve  in 
Kentucky.  Mr  Adam  is  for  Jack- 
soQ,  and  Eve  for  Adams. 
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'We  itre  but  llie  \t:.:(Krsuf  ..ibcr  m«u'»  f^oids  ' 

*How  to  dUfor  fouc' — The  neigti- 
borhood  of  Chapel  Bar,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last,  about  half* 
past  nine  o'clock,  was  thrown  in- 
to a  state  of  confusion,  anxiety, 
and  alarm,  which,  however,  soon 
gave  place  to  that  of  laughter  ou 
learning  the  cause.  A  gay  Loiha- 
rio  in  a  hosier's  warehouse,  be- 
came violently  enamoured  of  a  re- 
spectable tailor's  daughter,  and 
fearing  that  his  love  did  not  meet 
with  a  due  return,  and  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  the  society 
of  his  fair  one,  he  alternately  in- 
treated,  sighed,  wept,  promised, 
threatened  and  perfoim^d  all  that 
an  ardent  suitor  could  be  expected 
to  do.  All  however,  proved  un- 
availing in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject dearest  to  his  heart,  that  of 
winning  the  affections  of  his  fair 
one.  At  length,  driven  to  desper- 
ation, he  came  to  the  awful  res- 
olution of  destroying  himself,  and 
that  too  in  the  presence  of  his  be- 
loved. To  effect  his  purpose,  he 
loaded  a  pistol  with  powder  and 
ball!  and  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  his  adored,  but  ere  he 
arrived,  be  took  especial  care  to 
extract  the  ball,  and  presented 
himself  belore  the  lady  with  his 
dreadful  implement  of  death  in 
his  possession.  They  were  to- 
gether alone  for  some  time, in  the 
dining  room  of  the  house  of  the 
the  lady's  •  feather,  when,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  family  and 
neighborhood,  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol was  heard.  The  first  individ- 
ual who  repaired  to  the  room  was 
the  mother  of  the  lady,  who, 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  her  daugh* 
ter  and  the  gallant  gentleman  ly- 
ing both  on  the  floor,  was  afraid 
to  enter  the  room;  others  speed- 
ily followed,  and  found  the  lady 
senseless  and  cold,  and  her  lover 
stupid  and  silent ;  but  on  being 


told  he  must  go  to  the  Police,  he 
piteously  explained  the  mysteri- 
ous circtimstance,  and  declared 
rather  than  leave  her  he  would  die 
at  her  feet!  Neither  of  the  par- 
ties having  received  any  personal 
injury,  as  the  pistol  contained  on- 
ly a  blank  cartridge,  the  disconso- 
late lover  was  finally  permitted  to 
return  to  his  abode  unmolested. — 
JVottinghaigfi  Journal. 

A  common  liar,  who,  to  the  im- 
provement of  bis  faculty,  had  been 
a  traveller,  was  telling  many  sto- 
ries of  the  remarkable  things  which 
he  had  met  with  while  he  w^as 
abroad.  Among  the  rest,  be  said 
there  were  cannon  so  large  in 
Egypt,  that  once  being  in  a  calash, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a  shower 
of  rain  falling,  he  drove  into  one 
of  them  for  shelter,  calash  and  all. 
*0h!'  says  a  gentleman,  who  was 
listening  to  him,  'I  can  vouch  the 
truth  of  that  myself;  for  I  remem- 
ber I  was  at  the  very  same  time 
at  the  other  end  of  it  in  a  post- 
chaise;  and,  upon  your  coming  in 
at  the  mouth,  I  drove  out  at  the 
touch-hole.' 


aioturr  of  Safittr. 


At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  oor 
friends,  wben  we  assumed  the  re»poosi- 
bilttj  of  this  work,  advertisemeots  were 
permitted  to  oecupy  s  portion  of  its  cov- 
er. These  have  since  been  coaiinued; 
but  as  commercial  transactions,  and  pro- 
fessional notices  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  interest  of  a  paper  devoted  to  fanciful 
literature,  we  shall  hereafter  present  our 
readers  with  a  plain  neat  cover  designed 
only  to  preserve  its  pages  unsoiled,  for 
those  who,  at  the  close  of  the  year  may 
deem  ^hem  worthy  of  forming  a  volume. 
This  will  bo  supplied  vritb  a  handaomc 
title  page,  and  a  print  illustrative  of  tbe 
Magician's  Visitor^  (written  by  John 
Ntol,  Esq.  of  the  Yankee,)  which,  it  msiy 
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b^  reoeipb^rc^  graced  our  ^rat  oumbtf. 
We  tbftll  %l90  ^deavor  U>  gmtiff  piv 
friends  by  occasipA^lj  presea^g  tbam 
with  .origintl  pruiU  frpm  def er«|  iadj- 
artbU  of  celebrity,  whose  •pedm^na  pf 
Utho^apby  have  b^  bifbly  appreeiAtcd 
by  the  public.  Tbe  e<|i|or  of  tbi  *  Bower' 
would  also  h^e  e^Epreas  ber  grati(u4#  f»r 
tbe  lib^al  ^i^d  ezteoiiive  patronage  «be 
has  received  from  ber  friienda,  and  which 
by  far,  has  surpassed  ber  mo|it  sanguine 
anticipations.  Her  only  anxiety  now,  is 
te  render  it  worthy  of  their  acceptance* 
and  continued  favor.  (Were  tbere  no 
other  claims  upon  her  atttntioa  tb«n  those 
of  a  literary  nature,  thia  perhaps  might 
be  effected.)  Although  well  aware  that 
the  slight  banquet  spread  in  the  *  Bower* 
discovers  but  little  labor  ia  the  prepara- 
tion, yet  she  hopes  that  her  friends  will 
kindly  partake  of  it  as  desert,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  solid  luxuries  of  a  more 
literary  feast 

UTJBJtART. 

CHARLOTTE'S  DAIJGHTEB, 

OA,  TaS  TB&SB  OBFHAlia. 

[By  Mr».  Rowson,] 
We  have  just  been  favored  with  this 
interesting  novel,  and  trust  tbalt  it  will  be 
as  aceeptable  to  the  public,  as  were  any  of 
tbe  (»nbsequent  productions  of  this  lady; 
by  the  lovers  of  a  pure  and  n^ral  style 
it  wiU  be  read  with  pleasurf ,  as  it  is  en- 
tirely free  from  all  those  inflations  of  bom- 
bast, and  that  affectation  q{  sublimity, 
which  characterise  the  works  of  some  of 
her  cotemporaries.  Time  does  not  permit 
us,  or  we  would,  with  pleasure,  notice  the 
most  tntvesting  characters  and  incideats 
of  thb  work.  We  extract  the  following 
from  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Bowson. 

She  has  none  of  the  tricks  of  practised 
aothorahip.  Tbere  is  no  stralniog  for  ef- 
f act,  nor  labored  extravagance  of  ezpra»- 
sipn  in  any  of  her  performances.  On  the 
(^ntrary  her  style  is  perfectly  simple,  per- 
spicuous and  unaffected.  She  seems  to 
Ittve  g^iren  herself  up  to  'nature's  teach- 
ings,* and  in  to  doing,  she  frequently  ac- 


complished what  art  and  refinement  labor 
in  vain  to  effect.  There  is  a  naivete  in 
her  female  characters,  an  unconscioosdls- 
olttsure  pf  their  little  foibles,  which  fi 
never  t^  be  found  excapt  in  tkn  dolintait 
tiona  of  female  writers,  who  draw  from 
nature;  for  these  nicer  traits  lie  bejond 
the  observations  of  writers  of  tbe  other 
sex.  a        a        a        e        • 

*Mrs  Bowson  possessed  a  most  alfee* 
tionat«-  di»po»ltion— ptoo  often  the  sad 
concomitant  of  genius.  There  are  times 
when  the  pulses  of  a  Mt^ceptible  heart 
cannot  be  eheck^  by  reason,  nor  soothed 
by  religious  hopes— the  ills  of  the  world 
crowd  upon  iis  surface,  until  it  bleeds 
a«>d  breaks.  Tbere  will  always  be  some 
evils  in*  our  path,  howorer  eirounspectly 
weenay  travel.  Ho  one  ean  stay  in  thia 
sad  world,  uutil  the  common  age  of  mans 
without  numbering  more  dear  friends  a- 
mong  the  dead,  than  he  findi>  among  the 
living.  A  strong  and  fervid  imaginatim, 
after  years  upent  in  laboring  to  paint  the 
bow  upon  the  dark  aurroandiag  clouds  of 
life,  but  finding  the  lively  tinU  fade  away 
as  fsAt  aa  they  are  drawn,  often  growe 
weary  of  thinking  on  the  business  oiP  ex- 
istence, and  fixing  an  upward  gase  on 
another  world,  stands  abhtfacted  from 
this,  until  the  curtain  falls  and  tbe  drama 
is  closed  forever.' 

Proposals  are  issued  in  New  Jersey  for 

the  poblication  of  a  weekly  paper,  to  be 
entitled  *The  Cele$hal  2Vto.' 

(On  reading  the  above  notice  a  young 
lady  remarked  that  she  should  soppose  it 
would  require  three  Editors!  masculine, 
feminine  and  neuter.) 

SptrU  of  Contemporary  Poetry,  Con- 
taining selections  from  the  Sibylline  leaves 
of  S.  I.  Coleridge,  and  a  Sicillian  story 
with  other  poems  by  Barry  Cornwall.  The 
public  is  indebted  lo  F.  S.  Hill,  £i»q.  (ed- 
itor of  tbe  Memorial)  for  this  valuable 
volume.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  the 
finest  paper,  and  bound  in  a  much  neater 
style  than  works  of  this  kind  us»ually  are. 
It  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  tbe 
lovers  of  transatlantic  poetry,  and  tbere 
are  many  who  will  cheerfully  purchase 
this  work,  who  might  not  choose  to  pay 
six  or  eight  dollars  for  a  volume  of  Brit- 
ish extiacts.    The  hymn  before  sunrise 
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in  the  vale  of  Cbamouny,  is  perbap:i  the 
mottt  fiuiahed  poem  in  the  book  ;  it  par- 
takes of  the  attblimity  of  Milton,  and  the 
■oltneaB  of  Cowper.  There  is  a  myrteri- 
OQs  breathing  through  the  rhyme  of  the 
ancient  mariner,  a  mystic  power,  tiiat 
holds  the  reader  with  a  spell  almost  as 
strong  as  that  by  which  the  wedding  guesi 
was  detained  from  the  bridal,  by  the  song 
of  the  ancient  bard.  We  think  tbe  mar- 
ginal notes  saperfluous,  as  erery  line 
dearly  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  aa- 
thor. 

The  following  sonnet  from  Barry  Corn- 
wall IS  replete  with  sentiment  and  difcli- 
cacy. 

SOlfNET. 

Perhaps  the  lady  of  my  love  is  now 
Looking  upon  the  skies.     A  single  star 
Is  rising  in  the  east,  and  from  afar 
Sheda  a  most  brilliant  lustre  !  silent  night 
Doth  wear  it  like  a  jewel  on  her  brow: 
But  see — it  motions  with  its  lovely  light 
Onwards,   and    onwards,   through   those 

depths'  of  blue. 
To  its  appointed  course  steadfast  and  true: 
So,  dearest,  would  I  fain  be  unto  thee. 
Steadfast  forever — like  yon  planet  fah- 
And  yet  art  thou  more  like  a  jewel  rare. 
Oh!  brighter  than  the  brightest  star  to  me. 
Come  hither  my  young  love;  and  I  will 

wear 
Thy  beauty  on  my  breast  delightedly. 

ORIGINAL  AJfSCDOTES. 

A  young  gentleman  famed  for  his  taste 
ibr  literature,  having  some  leisure  hours, 
offered  his  services,  *paur  p<u$er  le 
femps,*  to  a  friend,  who  kept  an  English 
goods  store,  in  Portland.  All  the  young 
ladies  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him, 
were  (of  course)  anxious  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  poet.  One  fine  morning,  a  fair  trio 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  shop  window, 
when  one  suddenly  exclaimed-'what  s^a// 
we  ask  fori  do  think  of  something!* — 
'Ask  for  pink  kid  gloves,*  said  a  face  look- 
ing forth  amid  the  streamers  of  ribbons 
and  muslin,  <we  have  none  of  those.' 

A  learned  coxcomb  remarked  to  a 
young  lady  that  there  was  a  youth  ia  the 


college  where  he  studied,  who  paid  the 
expenses  of  his  edAcatioif  by  shaving,  mH 
dressing  the  head»  of  the  students;  indeed! 
said  she,  head  work  it  seems  was  his 
ruling,  passion.  It  was  so,  rejoined  he^ 
for  whenever  I  was  invited  to  a  party  I 
always  depended  on  him  to  adorn  my  head. 
7on  must  have  been  much  obliged  to  the 
young  man  replied  the  lady,  for  it  is  more 
than  the  whole  college  corporation  have 
been  aUe  to  do.  [  Commufdeaied. 


Died,  on  the  25;h  ult.,  at  Cambridge 
the  Rev.  Geor^^e  Oti»,  Hector  of  Christ 
Church  in  tnat  pUce. 

This  gentiemin  wa^  justly  di»iinguish- 
ed  as  a  tfciiOiar  and  divine;  po  sensed  of 
talents  ot  uticommofi  bruiuncy,  he  y-oon. 
acquiied  ihe  etf.eem  and  re>peci  of  ihe 
Government  of  Harvard  University,  an^ 
early  received  from  tliem,  an  appomu 
meut  as  Classical  Tutor,  and  afterwards 
a  Profest^orsbip.  Both  of  these  offices  he 
filled  with  honor  10  himself  and  credit  to 
the  University.  In  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple who  formed  the  subjects  of  his  paMo- 
ral  care,  his  memory  will  ever  be  kept  sa- 
cred; and  tbe  faithful  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  to  them  will  lo.ig 
form  a  subject  of  pleasing  recollection. — 
His  sermons,  displaying  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  intellect  and  careful  study, 
free  from  sectarian  controversy,  and  ever 
breathing  the  purest  morality,  were  im- 
parted to  his  flock  in  a  serious  and  im- 
pressive style;  and  these,  joined  with  the 
zeal  with  which  he  performed  his  paro- 
chial duties,  had  endeared  him  to  his  d^ 
voted  people;  when,  at  the  age  of  thutj^ 
he  was  called  from  serving  his  master's 
cause  on  earth,  to  the  more  exalted  em- 
plON-ment  of  praising  him  in  a  <  Templa 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tbe  lieaT- 
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SPRING. 

Sweet  spring!  I  love  thee — e^en  the  first  soil  blush 
That  glows  upon  the  simple  wild  flower's  bosom: 
The  bright  green  sod  beside  the  fountain's  gush, 
The  balmy  fragrance  of  the  opening  blossom. 

I  hail  thee,  as  fiiir  nature's  jubilee ! 

For  all  of  ocean,  air,  of  heaven,  and  earth, 

At  thy  approach — ^move,  speak,  and  breathe  ofthee^ 

Thou  smilest,  and  a  new  world  of  beauty  springs  to  birth! 

Oh !  I  do  love  thee — for  my  first  young  dream 
Of  pleasure  was  within  thy  sunny  bowers, 
Thfji  to  my  view,  this  heartless  world  did  seem 
A  paradise  of  joy,  of  light,  and  flowers. 

Howe'er  it  seemeth  now,  I  still  can  stray 
Delighted,  through  thy  labyrinths  of  shade. 
Can  listen  to  the  wild  bird's  cheerful  lay, 
Or  muse  for  hours  within  thy  silent  glade. 

Oh  nature !  what  to  thee,  are  things  of  artP 

Around  thine  altar  inspiration  breathes ! 

While  the  oblations  of  each  grateful  heart 

Ascend  and  mingle  with  thy  votive  wreaths.  augusta. 


Vhe  following  beaatifal  lines  remind  ui  of  Burns's  sweet  ttinsat  to  the  Mountain 
May. 

There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 
With  azure  crest  and  golden  eye. 
Whose  smile  illumes  the  vernal  hoiu*, 
Whose  tints  reflect  the  sky — 
Know  ye  its  name? 

The  ^ayer  beauties  of  the  field, 
In  rambow  colors  bright— 
Their  charms  to  every  sunbeam  yield. 
And  on  the  admiring  sight — 

Obtrusive  glare. 
But  this  small  flower  to  finendship  dear, 
Beneath  the  white  thorn's  humble  shade, 
Amid  the  village  haunts  doth  rear 
Its  unassuming  head — 

Uncultured  grow? 
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To  grace  the  walks  of  him  who  treads 
•     Uncoiificiously,  the  groves  among — 
While  bu<>y  memory  fondly  leads 
To  pleasures  vanished  long, 
Or  sbvent  love ! 

The  feehng  heart  shall  seek  the  bower 
Its  early  bloom  was  wont  to  cheer — 
Shall  find  this  consecrated  flower 
To  recollection  dear — 
Affection's  child! 

The  distant,  or  the  buried  friend. 
Whose  soul,  congenial  was  with  thine, 
Again,  shall  at  thy  side  attend-— 
Again,  in  sweet  communion  join 
Thy  pensive  walk. 

Joys  that  have  wing'd  their  rapid  flight- 
With  all  their  renovated  power, 
Again  shall  smile,  again  delight 
The  retrospective  hour, 

With  softened  sway. 

The  wreath,  Poetic  fancy  twines 
Inspired  by  love,  or  lured  by  fhme. 
With  more  luxuriant  brightness  shinei^ 
And  flowers  of  prouder  name 
Their  odors  yield. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  a  kindred  mind — 
Whose  faithflil  heart  has  knoi)^n  the  power 
Of  friendship,  sacred  and  refined  j 
fihall  hail  this  cherishftd  flower — 


MOTTO  FOR  AN  AliBUBf* 

Here  FyiendMp*8  Galaxy  shall  shine, 
In  tender,  pure,  unclouded  light ; 
A  ray  each  thought,  a  star  each  line, 
Forever  fijced^  fbrever  bright* 


The  following  is  rather  a  new  style  of  Sonnet  writing.     These  miy  be  penissJ' 
separately,  or  united  by  reading  across  the  page»  as  may  suit  the  fancy* 

ASOKBnST. 

(Spirit  of  the  gentle  breeae,) 

Spirit  of  the  gentle  breexe,  That  nimbly  through  the  key-hole  passes. 

Softly  whispering  through  the  trees.  Sweet  as  pudding  and  molasses  ! 

At  eve  I  love  to  seek  thy  bower.  But  rather  trip  to  Concert  Hall, 
Where  twines  full  many  a  blooming  flower  In  wreath^  that  grace  the  festive  ball. 

I  love  the  cheerful  noten  of  spring.  Have  no  otjectjon  to  a  frog  ! 

How  gay  the  little  warblers  iiing.  Snipping  in  and  etjt  the  bog. 

What  *s  sweeter  than  the  opening  rosel  NethinK  but  a  pot  of  honey-^ 

Or  what  with  brighter  lustre  glowsl  I  'U  tell  ye  friend — a  bag  of  money! 

*  Tis  woman's  cheek  where  Pity's  tear  O'erflowing  like  a  jug  of  pop — 

Proelaims  a  soul  to  virtue  dear.  Who  never  yet  hath  toticb'd  a  drop, 

Save  the  pure  dew  that  falls  from  heaven,  Which  would  not  fetch  a  cent  a  cup, 

fought  to  earth  more  bright  is  given!  Bat  if  yen  lika  it  drink  it  up! 

TOM  DOVBLBPBia. 
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'  With  yottthrul  fancy,  or  witli  matron  taste, 
'  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,' — Potne. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  put-est  gems  to  sare, 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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RECOLIiECTIOlfS  OF  A  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

'  But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
'  Is  first  and  passionate  love^.-r ' 


Of  the  tenacitj  with  which  the 
mind  clinics  to  the  recollections  of  a 
first  love,  it  is  not  for  me  to  tnibrm 
(he  reader:  it  has  heen  ion^  since 
made  the  subject  of  observation. 
But  as  there  are,  no  doubt,  many 
who  have  never  felt  the  passion  at 
all,  and  as  there  are  some  peculiar 
circumstances  in  my  case,  a  detail 
of  the  experience  which  I  have  had 
may  prove  not  wholly  destitute  of 
interest  and  amusement.  When  I 
say  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
hsive  never  felt  the  passion,  let 
me  be  understood  with  a  certain 
reservation.  In  the  number  I 
should  include  many  a  meritorious 
Darby  and  Joan,  who  live  not  less 
happily  together,  and  perhaps  dis- 
cbarge their  several  duties  much 
more  scrupulously  than  those  who 
vaunt  a  more  extatic  flame.  And 
again,  of  those  who  have  been,  to 
use  the  conventional  language  of 
society,  in  love,  how  numerous  are 

V#L.  I, 


they  who,  nerertheless,  had  no 
fir$t  love,  as  I  understand,  and  have 
felt  it  must  be  an  early  loT^;  it  is 
only  during  that  season  of  youth 
when  every  one  is  more  or  less  ro- 
mantic, ere  the  realities  of  life 
have  been  proved,  ere  the  mind 
has  been  habituated  to  the  con- 
trol of  those  rules  and  measures  of 
conduct  to  which  imperious  neces- 
sity compels  our  submission  in 
commerce  with  the  world,  that  the 
passion  can  be  entertained. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I 
mean  by  a  first  love,  I  proceed  to 
my  own  tale. 

I  had  not  in  my  youth  grown  fa- 
miliar with  the  beauties  of  the  sex. 
I  was  bom,  and  passed  my  early 
years,  in  a  remote  and  sequestered 
district,  in  a  bleak  and  desolate 
country,  embosomed  in  mountains. 
The  only  women  I  knew,  were  the 
rude  peasants  who  surrounded  my 
home^  with  the  exception  of  an  an- 
23 
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liquated  aunt,  who  presided  over 
oar  household,  and  the  pe^t,  saucy, 
tawdrjr  daughters  of  the  poor  cu- 
rate of  our  parish.  If  I  had  seen 
others,  I  had  yet  no  acquaintance 
with  them,  or  they  were  objects  on 
which  itwas  equally  impossible  to 
fix  regard.  I  was  educated  by  my 
fkther,  who  was  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  had  been 
driven  to  the  seclusion  1  have  de- 


district.  I  am  now  not  old.  I 
have  yet  a  keen  relish  for  the  joys 
of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  I  aoi  to 
be  found  in  the  crowded  haunts  of 
pleasure  and  fashion.  I  am,  in 
outward  form,  in  aspect,  and  de- 
meanor, and  my  general  modes  of 
thinking,  acting  and  speaking, 
what  is  termed  a  man  of  the  world. 
I  should  not  be  found  so  ready  to 
make    this   avowal    were   I    not 


scribed  by  peculiar  circumstances:  > screened  while  I  do  it.     I  cannot 

but  it  is  beside  my  present  purpose 

to  relate  his  story;  that  may  be 

reserved  for  a  fitter  occasion.     I 

was  well  educated:  I  had  read  all 

the  Greek  and    Roman  authors 

which  usually  fall  in  the  course  of 

instruction.     I  had  also  read  the 

best   English  books  selected  from 

my    father's    library.      In  these 

books  I  have  read  much  of  love; 

and  I  well  remember  the  wonder 

with  which  I  perused  the  account 

of  the  powerful  effects  ascribed  to 

it.    I  could  never  understand  what 

was  meant  by  the  witcheiy  of  wo- 
man, by  the  potency  of  beauty,  by 

the  transports  of  love,  by  its  as- 
cendancy over  the  reason  and  oth- 
er passions:  all  this  was  to  me  a 

maj*vel\nd  a  riddle.     My  father 

died:  I  was  just  seventeen,  and 

under  circumstances  which  it   is 

not  necessary  to  explain,  I  left  my 

home  early,  and  was  fixed  in  the 
family  of  a  near  relation  of  my 
mother  in  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
ties of  England.  There  I  passed 
the  short  interval  from  my  fath- 
er's death  till  my  entrance  on  the 
profession  to  which  I  was  des- 
tined, and  now  belong.  Between 
what  I  was  then  and  what  I  am 
now,  it  ^  would  perplex  the  most 
subtle  investigator  to  discover 
a  point  of  resemblance  I  «vas 
an  awkward  artless  lad,  unac* 
quainted  with  life  or  n>anners,  and 
bearing  about  me,  in  innumerable 
particulars,  the  characteristics  of 


suffer  from  it.  I  may  be  the  first 
man  the  reader  meets  after  peru- 
sing this  page,  ykt  I  am  safe.  Siai 
nomifUs  unwra.  The  same  mask 
hides  my  face  which  has  done  the 
same  service  to  mightier  men.  I 
have  said,  I  should  not  be  ready 
to  avow  myself  a  man  of  the  world. 
Who  will  explain  why  this  is  so,  as 
no  man  can  receive  a  greater  af- 
front than  to  be  told  he  is  not  a 
man  of  the  world? 

I  have  travelled  through  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  I  have 
been  the  willing  votary  of  Parisian 
sprightliness  and  vivacity,  of  Spa- 
nish coquetry,  and  of  Italian  vo- 
luptuousness. I  am  a  hacknied 
gallant,  a  practised  man  of  pleas- 
ure, adroit,  confident,  unblenching, 
yet  my  memory  loves  to  dwell  on 
my  sensations  when  first,  a  raw 
stripling,  I  was  introduced  to  Anna 
Hervey. 

The  effect  which  an  apartment 
studiously  accommodated  to  all 
the  purposes  of  luxury,  and  em- 
bellished with  all  the  voluptuous 
refinements  art  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing on  the  mind  of  a  novice, 
has  been  frequently  described; 
but  what  is  it  to  my  sensations  on 
being  transported  fVom  a  dreary, 
bleak,  ana  desolate  region,  to  the 
delicious  and  cultivated  garden 
which  the  country  around  *  •  *  •  * 
formed^  Every  object  which  I  saw 
conspired  to  make  the  same  im- 
pression upon   me.       I  had    ex- 


passed  in  a  recluse  and  barbarous 


my    solitary,    studious    boyhood,'  changed  savage  rocks  and  sterile 


hiiiS|  for  rich  pastures  and  luxuri- 
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ant  corn  fields.    Instead  of  stunt- 
ed shrubs  and  briars,  I  beheld  the 
bountiful  foliage  of  the  finest  tim- 
ber.    Above  my  head,  no   angry 
cloud  lowered,  but  the  blue  firma- 
ment expanded  to  my  sight.     The 
tenants    of    these    scenes    were 
equally  different  from  those  of  my 
earlier  abode.     The  women  were 
BO  longer  coarse,  ill  formed,  hag- 
gard or  miserable;  but  apparelled, 
to  my  eyes,  with   elegance  and 
taste,  themselyes  clothed  in  love- 
liness and  beauty.     Some  delight- 
ful   object   possessed    my  every 
sense.     I  found  myself  in  a  world 
of  happiness;  gaunt  poverty,  grim, 
shivering  cold,  seemed  to  be  ban- 
died from  the  scene.      To  walk 
forth  in  this   paradise,  to  look  on 
the  wealth,  the  comfort  around 
me,  gave  delight   to  my  soul.     It 
was   while  every  thing   thus  dis- 
posed me  to  feel  the  full  influence 
of  her  charms,  that  I  met  my  first 
and  best  beloved.     She  was  an  ob- 
ject so  new  to  me,  so  delightful 
to  me — but  if  I  go  on  to  describe 
my  emotions,  I  shall  only  ring  the 
changes  on    that   word,  delight, 
nouns,  adjectives  and  adverbs  a 
thousand  times.     Anna's  beauty 
was  of  that  9pecies  which  is  ex- 
clusively English.      Not  tall,  but 
delicately  shaped,  her  person  full, 
her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes  large 
and   round,  and  bright   blue,  her 
hair  auburn;  such  are  the   terms 
by  which  I  must  endeavor  to  con 
vey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
conception  of  that  image  my  soul 
treasures  up.     How    weak,  how 
inadequate  are  they!  She  seemed 
to  me  all  innocence  and  sincerity, 
and  my  love  was  guileless  as  ever 
love  was.      The  romance  of  my 
heart  fed  upon  the  thought  of  her. 
I  felt  new  life;  I  felt  a  power,  an 
elevation    of  soul    and    intellect 
which  I  had  never  before  experi- 
enced.    Every  song  of  love  and 
chivalry  which  I  knew,  rose  to  my 
lips,  and  I  .carolled  them  over  a 


thousand  times.     I  felt  an  hero. 
How  soothing  to   my  vanity  was 
the  first  intimation  I  received  that 
I  was  not  indififerent  to  her!  How 
anxiously  did  I  look  for  the  con- 
firmation of  it !  I  have  stood  in  the 
*  imminent  deadly  breach,'  I  have 
been  where  havoc  raged  far  and 
wide  around  me,  I  have  had  my 
nerves  and  fortitude  tried  in  other 
and  perhaps  more  fearful  perils; 
yet  never  did  my  eye  exert  its 
watchfulness  with  half  that  stead- 
fastness and  intensity  with  which 
it  regarded  the  bright  blue  eye  of 
my  first  love;  and  when  it  return- 
ed the  undoubted  glance  of  favor, 
how  glowed  my  heart!  It  may 
seem  childish — but  what  is    real 
and  natural  cannot  be  ridiculous. 
To  this  hour,  however,  I  well  re- 
member that   particular  turn  of 
the  countenance   which  I  loved 
best — 'twas  when  I  looked  upon 
that  countenance  and  it  was  rais- 
ed to  meet  my  eye,  half  jocund 
with  the   sportiveness,  and   half 
blushing  with  the  apprehensiveness 
of  young  love.     My  name,  too, 
with  what  magical  sweetness  did 
her  utterance  endow  it.      That, 
name — the  truth  will  out,  and  I 
shall  stand  in  some  degree  con- 
fessed.    I  am  an   Irishman,  and 
that  name  is  a   Milesian  one.     I 
love  to  hear  it  loftily  and  roundly 
sounded,  but  I  loved  more  to  hear 
her  lips  breathe  it,  however,  cur- 
tailed of  its  fair  proportions.     My 
own  voice  too — its  brogue  is  now 
gone — but  how  its  sounds  appal- 
led me  as  I  hearkened  to  hers. 
Amongst  the  men  I  felt  unabashed, 
if  not  proud  of  the  large,  full  vol- 
ume oi  my  country's  oialect;  but 
when  it  was  heard  alone  with  the 
soft  clear  accents  of  my  fair  young 
Englishwoman,  it  struck  upon  my 
ear  like  the  growl  of  a  savage. — 
^e  used  to  ride  and  walk  togeth- 
er, and  then  I  was  happy.     1  won 
her  gradually. 

Some  *  passages  of  my  love'  were 
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too  dear  andHattering  to  me  to  be 
forgotten.  Let  not  the  reader 
sniiie  as  I  detail  one.  I  well  re- 
member one  day,  which  we  had 
fixed  for  an  excursion  together, 
became,shortly  before  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  overcast.  I  kept  the 
tryst,  nevertheless,  and  she  came 
abroad  with  me.  Then,  as  I  view- 
ed the  lowering  sky,  my  eye  turn- 
ed upon  her  soft  and  delicate  form, 
my  heart  smote  me,  and  I  said  I 
should  be  too  selfish  to  take  her 
forth  in  such  weather;  but  she 
would  not  return.  We  had  gone 
only  a  short  way,  when  snow  be- 
gan to  fall,  for  the  winter  had 
come.  Again  I  remonstrated:  yet 
we  continued  our  progress;  nor 
did  we  turn  homeward  till  we  had, 
notwithstanding  my  reiterated  so- 
licitations to  the  contrary,  gone 
some  miles.  The  snow  now  be- 
came heavier;  and  my  apprehen- 
sions for  my  fair  companion  pro- 
portionally greater.  With  some 
little  difficulty  I  prevailed  upon 
ber  to  allow  me  to  place  round  her 
neck  the  military  kerchief  I  wore 
upon  mine;  never  was  lady's  favor 
so  grateful  to  me,  as  was  that 
incident  of  the  kerchief  This 
will  sufficiently  demonstrate  how 
guileless  and  simple,  yet  ardent, 
was  my  passion;  but  I  am  temp- 
ed to  mention  some  other  par- 
ticulars. What  then  will  my 
reader  think,  when  I  tell  him  that 
one  of  my  chief  pleasures  was, 
when  in  our  rambles  together,' we 
stopped  for  rest,  to  form  of  such 
materials  as  lay  within  reach,  a 
throne  for  my  fair  companion,  and 
to  seat  myself  at  her  feet !  When 
80  placed  I  used  to  look  up  at  her, 
and,  wbile  our  talk  was  of  indiffer- 
ent matters,  my  soul  banqueted 
on  the  thoughts  which  the  view  of 
her  beautiful  and  innocent  counte- 
nance created  within  me.  I  en- 
joyed a  reverie  more  delicious  than 
I  can  express,  and  the  elements  of 
which  I   am  equally  incapable  of 


describing.  Vague  images  of  love 
and  peace,  and  gentleness  and  vir- 
tue occupied  my  fancy:  I  must 
have  experienced  something  like 
what  the  poets  have  done  in  their 
day-dreams.  All  1  know  is,  that 
I  had  on  such  occasions  greater 
enjoyment  that  the  whole  course 
of  my  after  life  has  afforded;  and 
that  I  would  give  all  1  possess  of 
the  substantial  goods  of  life  to 
ta^te  again  the  same  innocent  bliss. 
While  thus  1  dreamt  my  soul 
away,  time  flew  by,  and  the  hour 
at  length  arrived  which  summoned 
me  abroad.  I  must  be  brief  at 
the  hazard  of  being  abrupt.  I 
need  not  say  with  what  indications 
of  mutual  reluctance  we  were 
severed.  I  was  too  poor  at  well 
as  too  young  then  to  marry,  and  I 
could  not,  therefore,  venture  ex- 
pressly to  declare  my  love:  but 
words  surely  were  not  needful  to 
intimate  it.  Had  not  my  assidu- 
ity, my  covetousness  of  her  com- 
pany, my  glowing  eye,  my  flush- 
ing cheek,  my  whole  mien  evinced 
my  devotion;  and  had  not  our 
lonely .  walks  and  rides  together, 
our  happy  meetings,  our  reluctant 
separations,  all  attested  the  affec- 
tion which  animated  us  ?  We 
parted,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  I 
took  my  way.  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness, how  fondly  I  yet  loved,  when 
after  the  lapse  of  eight  months,  F 
unexpectedly  found  myself  free 
and  disengaged.  I  had  no  room 
for  hesitation  as  to  how  I  should 
dispose  of  my  leisure.  I  flew  back 
to  *****  *.  My  first  inquiry  was 
for  Anna  Hervey .  ^Anna  Hervey 
no  longer' — was  the  response:  she 
was  married!  When  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  effect  of  these 
tidings,  my  question  was,  ^how 
married,  and  to  whom  ?'  I  need 
not  detail,  however,  the  manner 
in  which  I  became  successively  ac- 
quainted with  one  circumstance 
after  another.  Let  me  hasten  to 
give  the  summary.     Shortly  after 
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my  departure^  Anna  was  address- 
ed by  a  man  whom  she  married 
upon  six  weeks  acquaintance:  that 
man  was  coarse,  repulsiye,  vulgar 
and  illiterate^  but  he  was  rich, 
and,  though  herself  well  provided, 
Anna  Hervey  married  him  for  his 
wealth!  So  ended  my  first  love: 
the  object  of  it  had  plainly  been 
invested  by  the  romance  of  my 
youthful  mind  with  a  sensibility, 
delicacy,  and  modesty,  to  which 
she  had  no  title.  I  had  mistaken 
the  bashfulnessofasimple  girl  for 
those  high  attributes.  The  fa- 
vors which  afforded  me  so  much 
delight  and  pride,  she  had  set  no 
value  upon;  or  if  sensible  enough 
of  the  import  of  such  favors  when 
granted  by  a  young  woman  in  the 
bloom  of  youthful  beauty  to  an 
ardent  young  man,  she  must  have 
a  mind  coarse  and  indelicate, 
though  aware  of  that  import,  when 
she  lavished  them  where  her  heart 
went  not  with  them:  either  alter- 
native, and  one  or  other  is  inevita- 
ble, is  decisive  o£  her  character. 
I  was  at  the  moment  confounded: 
but  I  have  not  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  to  know  how  often  an 
ingenious  countenance,  and  artless 
demeanor,  belong  to  the  mean  and 
deceitful,  and  tbat  nature's  fair- 
est, are  not  always  her  noblest 
works  I  had  not,  when  I  loved 
Anna  Hervey,  this  experience.  I 
was  deceived ;  yet  the  phantom 
which  my  own  fancy  raised  con- 
tinues to  haunt  my  memory,  and 
though  I  am  now  aware  I  loved  an 
airy  nothing,  yet,  like  Gibbon,  I 
am  proud  that  I  was  once  ca^ 
pable  of  feeliag  to  pure  and  exalt- 
ed a  passion. 

THE  WITCH. 

'  What  do  ye  here,  ye  black  and  mid- 
nii^t  hagl— 

*  A  dsed  without  a  name.' 
Clara  was  a  well  edocated  and 
intelligent  girl,  but  romantic  to  an 
extreme.     In  her  ideas  of  honor, 
of  friendship,  of  love,  she  was  an 


enthusiast,  but  in  her  observance 
of  them  she  was  faithful  and  sia* 
cere»  She  was  one  of  those  sen- 
sitive creatures  that  seem  bom 
like  sweet  but  transient  flowers, 
which  shed  their  fragrance  and 
perish  in  their  youth.  To  a  heart 
like  Clara's,  love  could  not  long 
be  a  stranger,  nor  could  it  be  a 
passive  inmate  in  her  breast.  Her 
whole  '  soul  was  fixed.on  one  ob- 
ject. Her  wishes,  thoughts,  and 
actions,  seemed  to  have  but  one 
origin;  but  her  lover  died,  and  her 
happiness  died  with  him.  By  de- 
grees she  grew  inore  calm,  but  a 
settled  melancholy  hung  upon  her 
heart,  and  her  spirit  was  utterly 

gone.     Col.  M ,  when  on  the 

point  of  leaving  Spain,  suggested 
to  her  father  that  change  of  scene 
might  in  some  degree  divert  her 
thoughts  from  the  dangerous  chan- 
nel which  they  had  taken,  and  pro- 
posed that  she  should  accompany 
his  own  family,  to  all  of  whom  she> 
was  very  much  attached.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  she  came 
to  England.  The  noise  and  gaiety 
of  London,  however,  ill  accorded 
with  her  wounded  feelings,  and 
she  felt  gratified  at  accompanying 
her  friends  to  Lincolnshire.  As 
the  autumn  advanced,  she  used  to 
wander  out  alone,  and  day  after 
day  she  would  sit  on  Aukbor- 
ough  hill  to  watch  the  suns  rays 
fading  over  the  sleeping  waters, 
while  she  thought  of  her  own 
bright  land,  with  its  mountains  and 
its  streams  sparkling  and  smiling 
in  the  golden  light  of  sunset,  and 
of  one  who  was  cold  in  his  grave, 
and  then  she  would  weep  and  re- 
turn in  sorrow  to  her  home.  Her 
beautiful  form  gradually  wasted 
away  beneath  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  these  feelings,  and  she  be- 
came more  and  more  wedded  to 
solitude.  One^  evening  as  she  was 
walking  towards  her  favorite  spot, 
an  old  gipsy,  who  was  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  accosted  her. 
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The  sybil  had  no  doubt,  gained 
from  Col.  M's  domestics  some  in- 
sight into  the  poor  girl's  history, 
and,  as  Clara  approached,  she 
muttered  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone: 
« The  maid  who  repairs  to  Aukborough 

hUl 
Whea  the  atari  are  oat,  and  the  winds  are 

ttUl, 
Shall  see  a  form  and  shall  hear  a  Toice 
•Jhat  will  make  her  sorrowing  heart  re- 

joice. 
And  if  her  lover  died  in  a  distant  land, 
Let  her  make  three  circles  with  her  band 
On  the  green  grass  turf,  and  look  on  the 

streams 
That  dance  in  tiie  lig^it  of  the  pale  moon 

beams; 
Let  her  fix  her  gaze,  and  hold  her  breath. 
And  her  lover  will  come  from  the  realms 

of  death. 
And  sit  with  her  when  the  winds  are  still. 
And  the  sUrs  are  out  upon  Aukborough 
hiU.' 
As  she  concluded,  she  drew  to- 
wards Clara,  and  said,  *Let  roe 
tell  your  fortune  lady.'     She  then 
went  on  her  way,  and  the  maiden 
ascended  the  hill.     A  superstitious 
feeling  crept  over  her  as  she  re- 
flected on  the  words  of  the  gipsy, 
which  increased  as  the  evening  ad- 
vanced.    Her  thoughts  were  «n- 
tirelv  engrossed  by  them.      The 
lowing  of  the  cattle  as  they  were 
driven  home  to  their  stalls,  the 
tinkling  bell  that  called  the  scat- 
tering sheep  to  the  patriarch  of 
the  flo«k,  the  chime  of  the  village 
clock,  and  the  farewell  song  of 
birds,  struck  not  upon  her  ear,— 
The  distant  trees  that  reflected 
their  autumnal  tints  on  the  bright 
waves;    the  quiet  heavens    with 
their  progeny  of  clouds,  the  val- 
leys and  hills  and  streams,  were 
not  seen  by  her;  she  seemed  like 
a  statue  placed   among  animated 
beings,  and  was  for  a  time,  dead 
to  the  living  charms  of  nature. 
Whilst  ruminating  on  the  lines  she 
had  heard,  the  sun  went  down, 
and  the  stars  began  to  speckle  the 
blue  sky.    For  the  first  time  she 
raised  her  eyes,  and  bethought 


her   of  the  sybiPs  spell.      The 
winds  had  sung  themselves  into 
tranquil  slumbers,  and  the  moon 
looked  calmly  on  the   sparkling 
waters  beneath.     Clara  remem* 
bered  the  charm,  and  made  three 
circles  on    the    turf,    held      her 
breath  and  fixed  her  gaze  on  the 
rivers.      The  night  was  far   ad- 
vanced, and  Col.  M.  became  a- 
larmed  that  Clara  had  not  return- 
ed home;  but,  knowing  her  favor- 
ite haunt,  he  repaired  thither  and 
stole  softly  behmd  her  without  be- 
ing observed.     She  was  sitting  on 
the  grass,  and  speaking  in  a  whis- 
per to  some  one  beside  her,  as  the 
Colonel  at  first  thought;    bat  he 
was  soon  satisfied  that  she  was 
alene.      As   he    stood    there  he 
heard  her  say,  ^  Tou  did  not  die 
then?  Oh,  Leon!  how  could  70a 
jest  so  with  me?  Ton  have  nearly 
broken  my  heart ;  and  had  70a 
not  come  now,  I  should  have  beoi, 
to-morrow,  cold  and  dead  as  my 
hopes!  but  you  are  come  to  roe, 
and  I   will  not  think  of  sadness. 
To  be  sure  I  do  forgive  you!  Ob, 
yes!  Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  kiss 
me!  We  are  not  married  yet,  but 
we  soon  shall  be;  shall  we  not  my 
Leon?  And  we  will  go  to  our  own 


country,  where  the  olives  grow, 
and  where  the  happy  birds  sing  all 
the  day  long  in  the  citron  groves. 
Oh,  Leon,  my  heart  is  so  full,  and 
my  head  burns  so  ;  I  am  too  hap- 
py. Why  js  my  father  not  here 
to  meet  you?  I  want  to  see  my 
poor  father,  for  I  did  not  kiss  him 
last  night,  and  he  will  think  that  I 
have  forgotten  him.  My  eyes 
feel  so  heavy!  No!  no!  not  on 
your  breast,  the  green  grass  turf 
shall  be  my  pillow! — and  yet, 
again,  I  think  1  shall  be  softer  in 
your  arms,  my  Leon,  than  on  the 
cold  ground.'  She  sank  with  a 
sigh  upon  the  earth,  and  Col.  M. 
hastily  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  she  lay.  He  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  gave  no  answer.    He  took 
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her  band,  but  it  returoed  not  his 
pressure.  The  moon-beams  fell 
on  her  pale  and  beautiful  face, 
where  a  smile  of  tenderness  still 
lingered,  and  th#  stars  looked 
brightly  upon  her,  but  she  felt  not 
their  power,  and  she  saw  not  their 
light,  for  her  heart  was  still,  and 
her  ejeM  were  closed  forever,    r. 

A  TRUE  STORT. 

A  few  years  since,  M aj.  W.  who 
owned  a  large  and  beautiful  gar- 
den in  Boston,  was  much  annoyed 
by  some  of  his  neighbors'  cows, 
who  claimed  and  exercised  the 
privilege  of  promenading  his  de- 
fjghtfuT  parterre,  and  of  tasting  its 
delicious  fruits  without  invitation 
from  its  rich  owner.  One  in  par- 
ticular had  acquired  such  dexter- 
ity in  penetrating  the  forbidden 
premises,  that  no  artifice  of  his 
could  prevent  her  nocturnal  visits. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  dep- 
redations of  the  sagacious  intru- 
der were  not  unfrequent.  En- 
raged at  these  repeated  acts  of 
vandalism,  in  a  moment  of  anger 
he  directed  one  of  his  domestics  to 
lie  in  wait  for  the  four  footed  de- 
stroyer, and  as  a  punishment 
for  the  repeated  injuries  he  had 
sustained,  it  was  decreed  she 
should  be  deprived  of  the  two  es- 
sential appendages  of  the  lady 
brute,  her  tail  and  ears — the  sen- 
tence was  executed  with  as  much 
despatch  a^were  ever  the  man- 
dates of  Robespeirre,  and  the  next 
morning  the  poor  animal  was  s^en 
issuing  from  the  enclosure  where 
she  had  so  often  been  a  trespasser, 
completely  shorn  of  her  useful  and 
ornamental  gear,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  spectators,  who, 
although  they  commisserated  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  brute,  could 
not  but  smile  at  her  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance,notwithstai)ding  her  pun- 
ishment exceeded  her  offence.  But 
the  owner  of  the  aoimal  deter- 


mined that  the  purse  of  his  rich 
neither  should  cure  the  wounds 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  beast;  a 
law  suit  was  of  course  resorted  to, 
and  after  the  usual  delays,  the 
cause  was  brought  before  the 
judge  and  jury  for  trial — the  evi- 
dence was  plenary — the  animal 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  garden 
of  Maj.  W.  in  a  mutilated  state, 
without  the  ears  or  tail  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  her;  this  was 
positively  sworn  by  a  credible  wit* 
ness;  no  defence  was  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant — in  des- 
pair he  had  left  the  cause  with  the 
jury  without  argument;  and  the 
judge  could  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  guilt;  and  the  jury  were  only 
hesitating  as  to  the  amount  of 
damages  which  should  be  given, 
when  the  Major  suddenly  raising 
himself  from  one  of  the  benches, 
thus  addressed  the  court,  '  please 
your  honor  sir,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  witness  one  question.'  The 
judge  consented,  and  the  witness 
was  called.  ^Tou  say  sir,'  said 
the  Major,  <  you  saw  the  cow  come 
from  my  garden  with  her  ears  and 
tail  cut  off.'  '  Tes,'  was  the  re- 
ply. ^  And  pray  sir,'  continued  he, 
^  can  you  swear  she  had  any  tail 
and  ears  on  when  she  went  in 
there?'  The  witness  was  con- 
founded, the  court  was  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  the  Major  ac- 
quitted. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  0EATH. 

A   VAAOMBHT. 

I  siLBNTLT  stood  bcsido  the  pall 
ofH  ,  and  in  mute  sorrow  gaz- 
ed upon  her  placid  features,  beauti- 
ful even  in  death.  There  yet  play- 
ed about  her  lips  her  wonted  smile, 
the  same  in  which  her  happy  spirit 
had  passed  from  esu'th  to  heaven. 
True,  the  brilliancy  of  her  eye 
was  extinguished;  but  it  seemed 
more  as  if  she  had  softly  closed 
them  on  terrestrial  scenes  in  pity 
of  their  earthliness. 
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She  bad  scarcely  attained  her 
twenty-first  summer,  the  vista  of 
life  was  jast  opening;  her  path  was 
strewed  with  the  flowerets  of  pros- 
pective happiness,  and  illamed  by 
the  lambent  gleatns  of  joung  and 
buoyant  hope,  while  the  charms  o^ 
youth  were  budding  in  profusion 
around  her;  but  alas!  the  chilling 
frost  has  nipped  their  tender  blos- 
■oms,  and  the  blooming  maiden 
now  liee  shrouded  in  the  pale  ha- 
biliment of  death!  Toucbmg  and 
iM>nitory  was  the  sight,  so  young, 
so  innocent  and  lovely,  and  so 
soon  torn  from  the  arms  of  doat- 
ing  friends! 

1  tasted  the  ^luxury  of  wo,?  and 
enjoyed  a  mournful,  yet  pleasing 
pleasure  whUe  bending  o'er  the 
bier  where  ky  her  vemains,  for  she 
possessed  *Uu  Ptoee  iktd  pmaieih  mU 
umierttofuEtm,' her  last  momenta 
were  peaceful  and  happy,  and  in 
humble  confidence  of  being  wel- 
comed by  sister  angels,  hev  pure 
spirit  winged  its  flight  to  brighter 
realms.  Oh!  Religion,  thine  were 
the  comfort  that  assuaged  her  suf- 
ferings and  sweetly  soothed  her 
{iillow-*-strengthened  and  upheld 
J  thy  arm,  calmly  the  surveyed 
the  approach  of  the  king  of  ter- 
vers — thine  was  the  smife  wlMch 
sat  upon  her  lips  when  she  meekly 
lunk  into  his  embraces,  and  dosed 
her  eyes  in  sweet  repose. 


We  regrtt  that  o«r  limited  peges  wiU 
not  allew  u«  to  eztraet  more  copioaily 
from  the  inltrefltiag  etotement  of  Deet. 
Howe,  (at  tlie  Greek  meetlog  in  New- 
York)  relatire  to  the  miMriee  wfibred  hj 
that  dtYOted  nation;  these  few  paragraphs 
we  trust  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

HAPOU  m  BOHJUfl, 

Around  this  town,  besides  its  own 
numerous  poor,  are  collected  about 
6000  miserable  refugees  who  have 
fled  from  their  devastated  rillages, 
and  live  upon  the  sea-shore  in  small 


huts  or  wigwams,  built  of  bushes 
or  mud,  or  in  holes  dug  in  the 
ground.  In  one  of  these  huts  you 
will  find,  perhaps,  a  widow  and 
three  or  four  Children ,  without 
table,  chair,  or  bed  ;  sallow  from 
long  exposure,  pale  from  &  ine, 
and  with  hardly  sufficient  clothing 
to  cover  their  nakedness.  I  have 
often  seen  children  going  about 
with  nothing  on  but  a  shirt — and 
that,  too,  ragged.  I  have  known 
young  women  to  keep  themselves 
bid  away  all  day,  because  their 
ragged  clothes  would  not  hide  their 
limi^.  These  people  have  lived  in 
this  way  for  more  than  two  years, 
partly  upon  charity,  partly  by 
selling,  one  after  another,  the  little 
valuables  they  might  have  saved 
from  their  houses,  (for  they  were 
once  comfortably  o^,)  and  buying 
a  little  bread  to  eat  with  the  roots 
whicb  they  pick  up. — Tou  may  ask, 
how  can  they  live.^  I  answer,  that 
American  woman  could  not  Hve-^ 
but  give  to  a  Oreek  two  pounds  of 
bread  and  a  desen  of  olives,  and 
he  will  subsist  on  them  a  week ;  but 
they  cannot  always  get  this,  and 
they,  many  of  them,  die — die  from 
hunger  and  exposure.  It  is  no 
high  coloured  picture  which  I  hold 
up  to  you — nay ,  I  do  not,  per- 
haps, pat  in  a  strong  light  enough. 
I  could  tell  you  of  families  with 
no  other  than  the  shade  of  an  ol- 
ive tree;  of  emaciated  half  fam- 
ished orphans,  who  £0  round  to 
pick  up  the  most  omnsive  anb- 
stances  for  food!  of  many  a  wretch 
whom  I  have  seen  lying  by  the 
road  side  upon  the  bare  gvonnd, 
parched  up  with  fever,  and  with 
no  other  substance  than  perhaps 
a  drau^t  of  water  brought  by  the 
passenger;  but  it  is  not  cases  of 
individual  misery  that  you  want  to 
hear  of;  it  is  that  wide  spreading 
general  8ufl*ering,  which  in  this 
enlightened  age,  the  Christian 
world  has  tamely  looked  on,  and 
seen  inflicted  on  a  Christian  peo* 
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pie,  by  that  nation  which  outrages 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  man,  and 
openJj  scoffs  at  oar  holy  reli|ion. 
The  unprofoked  butchery  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  of  all  the  Bish- 
ops of  Constantinople  ;  the  wide 
spreading  massacres  at  Scio,  Ip- 
sara,  Candia,  and  Cyprus,  where 
more  than  fifty  thousand  were  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood,  were  look- 
ed upon  by  Christian  Europe  and 
America,  almost  with  indifference. 
•      ••«•« 
JVapoK  MUU,  My  Sitt,  18S8.— 
Started  at  day  light,  and  after 
crossing  the  Racious,  penetrated 
the  interior  of  the  marsh,  (the  fa- 
mous Lema,)  where  in  a  dry  spot 
I  found  several  hundred  families  of 
refugees  from  Argos  and  the  sur- 
rounding Tillaees,  who  haye  taken 
temporary  reuige  in  the  centre  of 
this  yast  swamp,  as  it  affords  them 
security  from  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry; most  of  them  were  suffering 
from  exposure  and  famine — I  gare 
them  oniers  for  their  portion  of 
floor.    After  getting  out  I  rode  to 
Argos — I  found    a  most  melan- 
choly   scene:    when  I  was   last 
there,  it  had  3000  houses  filled 
with  a  busy  population ;  now  its 
streets  are  deserted  and  still  as 
death,  and  our  passage  along  them 
was  continually  interrupted  by  the 
ruins  of  the  houses — the  fire  and 
sword  had  passed  over  it,  and  of 
its  inhabitants,  only  here  and  there 
was  to  be  seen  a  solitary  being, 
poking  among  the  ruins  of  his  once 
happy  home,  in  the  hope  perhaps 
of  finding  something  valuable  to 
sell  for  bread.     Left  the  place  by 
Tripolizza  road — I  passed  the  an- 
cient theatre,  the  seats  of  which 
are  perfect,  and  an  ancient  build- 
ing.   What   a  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modem  Greece — the 
splendid  piles  reared  three  thous- 
and years  are  still  erect  and  seem 
to  look  down  with  scorn  on  the 
rains  of  cities  built  as  it  were  but 
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yesterday;  and  the  modem  Greek 
whose  habitation  is  swept  away 
by  a  single  blast  of  war,  flies  for 
refuge  to  those  buildings  which 
have  survived  the  devastation  of 
an  hundred  wars — whose  splendid 
columns  have  resisted  the  tempest 
and  earthquake,  and  seem  to  stand 
in  mockery  of  the  power  of  time. 
•      ••••• 

The  Crreek  peasantry  are  mora 
intelligent,  more  frugal  and  tem-» 
perate,  and  more  virtuous  than 
the  peasantry  of  Spain,  Italy,  or 
Russia:  and  would  not  lose  much 
bv  the  comparison  with  those  of 
France  and  Germany.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  against  the  mod- 
em Greeks,  but  much  may  be  said 
in  their  favor,  and  to  be  hoped 
from  the  establishment  of  oraer 
and  good  government  among  them. 
There  is  yet  a  spark  left  of  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Greece  which 
long  ages  of  subjection,  and  four 
hundr^  years  of  horrible  slavery, 
have  not  been  able  to  put  out-* 
the  same  love  of  learning-*of  lib- 
erty-—and  their  native  land.— 
Greece  never  was  entirely  a  land 
of  slaves,  she  was  never  entirely 
subdued  by  the  Turks — and  there 
was  always  in  the  mountainous 
districts  a  free  and  hardy  race  who 
maintained  a  stem  independence^ 
and  lived  by  predatory  warfare- 
such  were  the  Suliotes,  the  Mai- 
notes,  (or  Spartans)  the  Sphaci- 
otes,  &c.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Suliotes:  who  that  loves  the 
works  of  Byron  and  Sheridan,  wiU 
not  admire  the  magnanimity,  the 
hospitality^  and  the  bravery  of 
their  hardy  mountaineers. 

<  Oh  who  if  more  brtve  than  the  dark  Sul- 

iote, 
In  hit  tnowy  cameie  and  hie  iheggy  ca- 

poie; 
To  the  wolf  aad  the  raiture  he  leaves  his 

wUd  flock. 
And  deeceods  to  the  plain  like  a  itraam 

from  a  rock.' 
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ESSAY 

Oir    FKMA.LE    INFLUENCK. 

It  would  be  arro|;axice,  in  what 
is  tefmed  Ihe  softer  sex,  to  dis- 
pute the  claioi  of  man  to  a  su- 
{eriority  of  intellect,  when  per- 
ape  strength  of  mind  as  well  of 
corporeal  power,  was  given  them 
by  our  common  Creator.  Were 
this  position  untrue,  still  their 
commerce  with  the  world — their 
intercourse  with  the  wide  host  of 
men  and  things— their  public  walks 
when  females  are  in  the  discharge 
of  domestic  duty,  entitle  them  to 
a  kind  of  superiority,  resulting 
from  their  education  and  the  na- 
ture of  things,  even  if  the  fair  sex 
^ere  equally  endowed  by  their 
Creator  at  their  birth.  But  eren 
the  most  proud  and  the  most  gift- 
ed, the  talented  and  scientific  of 
ihe  ^  lords  of  the  creation,'  own 
the  sway  of  those  who  cheer  their 
firesides,  and  with  the  oil  of  affec- 
tion, smooth  the  rugged  waves  of 
passion  and  worldly  affliction. — 
Ambition  in  its  disappointment, 
avarice  in  its  loss,  grief  in  its  poig- 
nancy, bow  to  the  mild  charm 
which  female  witchery  creates, 
every  unruly  passion  is  hushed  (as 
if  by  the  spell  of  magic)  in  the 
bosom  of  man,  when  looked  upon 
by  the  tender  and  afiectionate 
eye  of  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a 
wife.  In  return  for  this  kind 
watchfulness  and  soothing  tender- 
ness, something  is  due.  None 
should  accept  the  coronal  of 
quiet,  and.  thanklessly  spurn  the 
hand  which  gave  it.  And  how 
can  recompence  be  made  for  the 
unbending,  unreserved  affection  of 
a  female  heart  .^ 

So  cheap  is  the  price,  that  the 
gem  seems  valueless.  A  kind  look, 
a  grateful  response,  those  little  at- 
tentions which  comeynwft  and  pass 
to  the  soul — those  nameless  offices 
of  brotherly  affection,  or  the  kind 


m 


solicitudBs  of  a  husband's  care  for 
his  loved  one's  good-^his  mtten- 
tion  not  only  to  her'a  but  his  own 
best  weal,  the  consultation  of  what 
will  most  gladden  the  fireside  of 
home,  and  make  both  him  and  bis, 
happy  and  peaceful;  these  mione 
are  the  offerings,  and  dear  indeed 
are  they  to  the  heart,  and  which 
compensate  for  the  soUcitade  and 
tenper  affection  of  dependant  wo- 
men. 

But  man  pleads  the  care  and 
business  of  life  in  excuse  for  a 
forgetfulness,  that  home  is  bis  bus- 
iness and  that  happinesi  dwells 
there,  if  he  will  make  it  her  throne. 
The  joyous  face,  too  often  is  pre- 
sented to  the  stranger,  and  the  | 
thoughtful  brow;  reserved  perhaps 
for  his  mother,  sister  or  wife.  Jo- 
%iah'ty  sits  on  his  lip  when  it  <  dis- 
courses eloquent  music'  in  public, 
and  care,  that  cankered  demon, 
makes  her  soul  rest  in  his  eye, 
when  it  should  beam  in  living  lifht 
upon  the  affectionate  compamou 
of  his  fireside. 

It  is  not,  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
kindness  in  man's  heart  to  those 
most  dear  to  him,  that  he  ceases 
to  remember  that  even  upon  his 
look,  hangs  family,  filial,  and  wo- 
man's hope.  Still  too  often  is  he 
careless,  too  often  does  he  cease 
to  keep  always  in  mind  that  the 
glow  of  tenderness,  which  should 
light  his  brow  when  dimmed,  dark- 
ens his  little  family  horizon,  and 
chills  them  with  dreary  fears  of 
unreal  ill. 

The  morose  one  in  public,  who 
bears  his  good  feelings  to  his  fire- 
side and  leaves  his  bad  thoughts 
with  an  ungracious  world,  is  sure 
of  an  ark  of  peace,  let  the  storm 
without  rage  as  it  may.  Woman 
of  all  beings  is  the  most  suscepti- 
ble, the  frost  of  coldness  destroys 
the  bud  of  happiness,  and  the  un- 
kind look  of  the  one  whom  she 
adores,  aims  a  poisoned  arrow  on 
its  glance.    If  there  be  an  earthly 
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hearen,  it  is  found  at  th«  domes- 
tic fireside,  where  each  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  the  other.  If 
there  be  an  earthly  hell,  it  is  nrhen 
the  tenderness  of  woman  is  spum- 
ed, the  best  feelings  of  a  husband 
changed  to  bitterness^  the  heart 
broken,  and  discord  discovered 
keeping  his  demoniac  throne  amid 
the  burnine  embers  of  a  winter's 
fireside.  But  the  fond  feelings  of 
a  husband,  the  trusting  tenderness 
of  a  wife,  both  of  whose  jojs  and 
sorrows  are  so  linked  tc^ether  that 
<  both  or  neither  must  be  sunder- 
ed' present  a  sketch  which  angels 
might  admire.  The  true  seeret  of 
the  attainment  of  such  pleasure  is, 
in  reserving  our  kindliest  feelings 
for  those  most  dear  to  us,  and  in 
never  forgetting  that  day  when 
oar  vows  were  plighted. 

BOKTHS. 

FOR  THE  BOWBR  OF  TASTB. 

BZTBACT  OF  A  LSTTBA  FBOSC  A 
FBIXWS  Iir  XUROPB. 

*  *  *  Of  ell  the  human  curiosities 
that  I  have  ever  met  in  the  course 
of  my  travels,  none  yet  have  sur- 
passed the  Irish  Giantess  whom  I 
saw  at  Liverpool.  She  was  actu- 
ally seven  teet  high,  and  nearly 
three  feet  across  the  shoulders! 
Tet  this  paragon  of  monstrosity 
walks  with  a  mincing  step,  and  has 
all  the  delicate  simper  of  effemi- 
nacy; it  was  amusing  to  see  her 
colossal  figure  seated  at  the  piano 
forte  and  displaying  upon  its  keys, 
fingers  that  resembled  Carolina 
potatoes.  The  most  striking  in- 
congraities  are  apparent  bout  in 
her  person  and  manners;  her  frame 
though  well  proportioned,  is  mas- 
culine in  the  extreme,  y^t  there  is 
an  infantine  siOdness  in  her  light 
brown  hair,  and  her 'skin  is  of  the 
most  delicate  Uoom  and  softness. 
Instead  of  the  harsh  and  loud  ac- 
cents that  might  be  expected  from 


such  extensive  organs  of  dcelama- 
mation  as  hers,  you  hear  the  pret- 
ty lisp  of  a  bashful  school  girl^ 
with  a  *  head  and  front'  that  might 
furnish  a  model  for  the  bronze 
Minerva  of  a  capitol.  She  has  all 
the  languishing  airs  and  pictnr* 
esque  attitudes  of  a  Venus!  we 
were  told  she  was  nineteen  (per- 
haps sfie  was  more,)  and  ye  Crods! 
n(^  yet  attained  her  fuU  growth. 
Her  intellectual  powers  are  of  a 
common  order,  but  she  converses 
with  ease  and  sometimes  spirit, 
and  is  tolerable  proficient  in  mu- 
sic; she  sang  several  fashionable 
songs  for  us  in  a  little  bird  call 
voice  which  in  a  child  often  years 
old  would  have  been  interesting. 
In  short,  she  is  a  Lusus  Naturae, 
entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  humanity. 

People  of  this  description,  as 
also  the  Liliputians  of  the  human 
race,  create  a  melancholy  inter- 
est in  those  who  behola  them, 
they  appear  as  exempts  from  all 
the  social  intercourses  of  life,  and 
of  this  all  that  I  have  ever  seen 
seem  to  be  conscious;  they  form  no 
friendships  property  speaking  with 
the  rest  of  their  species,  as  they 
can  awaken  none  of  those  kin- 
dred sympathies  that  give  a 
charm  to  life.  The  forced  smile 
and  constrained  air  with  which 
they  present  themselves  to  the 
public  gaze,  and  their  monotonous 
answers  to  the  nsual  questions 
prompted  by  the  curiosity  of  their 
visitors,  to  hear  them  talk,  plainly 
shews  that  their  situation  must  be 
painful.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
humanity  to  provide  a  comfortable 
residence  for  people  of  this  class, 
(who  exhibit  themselves  for  bread) 
and  give  them  some  light  occupa** 
tion  to  employ  their  time.  This 
would  help  to  maintain  them,  and 
they  would  no  doubt  be  much  hap- 
pier in  retirement,  if  allowed  hours 
for  amusement,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  thehr  minds,  than  if  held 
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up  constantlj  as  objects  of  curi- 
osity before  the  public.  b. 

Thbre  are  innumerable  disadvan- 
ta^s  in  ehUdren^B  not  f^oing  to 
school.  They  are  apt  to  lose  both 
spirits  and  health,  and  above  all, 
nezibilitj  and  gracefulness  of  cbar- 
acter,  from  not  becoming  early 
familiar  with  others  of  thnr  own 
age.  It  is  well  for  them  early  in 
life  to  realize  that  they  are  imits 
in  the  great  mass  of  society,  that 
they  may  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  vanity  and  egotism.  But  the 
question  which  I  wish  to  propose 
to  you  is  this,  whether  every  good 
purpose  of  going  to  school  may 
not  be  answered ,  without  devot- 
ing as  many  years  to  it,  as  are  felt 
to  be  necessary  for  boys.  Does 
not  intercourse  in  such  large  num« 
bers,  when  continued  through  those 
years,  in  which  all  that  is  peculiar 
in  the  female  mind  begins  to  de- 
relope,  produce  coarseness?  Wo- 
men were  not  destined  for  public 
life,  for  intercourse  and  struggle 
with  a  great  many  persons ;  and 
their  constitutional  temperament, 
therefore,  is  made  to  render  them 
liable  to  impressions,  and  ready 
for  confidential  intercourse  ;  and 
what  is  necessary  to  their  charm 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  ulti- 
mately find  themselves,  renders 
them  comparatively  dangerous  .to 
each  other.  For  the  finer  feelings 
•brink  from  the  possibility  of  re- 
buff or  of  ridicule;  and  each  one 
endeavors  to  repress  all  that  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  individual, 
and  endeavors  to  conform  to  a  gen- 
eral standard,  since,  which,  as  it 
is  too  often  fixed  by  the  most  pre- 
suming, must  necessarily  be  low  in 
all  the  most  important  points  of 
female  character.  And  thus  it  is 
those  most  highly  gifted  in  femin- 
ine traits,  are  in  danger  of  de- 
nying what  is  hardly  short  of  the 
inspiration  of  heaven,  in  iieemeness 
of  cliaracter,  or  escaping  it  in 


lenhf.  Moreover,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  the  cultivation  of  that 
taste  for  domestic  life,  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  worth  and 
happiness  of  a  woman,  to  have 
the  constant  excitement  of  so 
many  objects,  at  that  very  period 
of  life  when  the  buoyancy  of  health, 
and  the  vivacity  of  the  imagina- 
tion, would  ^people  solitude,'  and 
must  multiply  to  bewildering  ex- 
cess the  numbers  that  constitute 
a  school  It  is  the  present  mode 
for  girls  to  continue  at  school  until 
they  go  into  a  round  of  company. 
Connexions  with  a  great  many 
companions  at  school  are  continu- 
ed almost  by  necessity,  and  an  im- 
mense acquaintance  present  in- 
numerable temptations  to  dissipa- 
tion. An  interval  of  some  years, 
passed  in  self  cultivation,  would 
break  up  these  connexions ;  and 
acquaintance  would  be  selected. 
None  of  the  advantages  of  society 
would  be  lost.  Indeed,  the  true 
taste  for  interesting  society  would 
be  cultivated ,  and  woman  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  instead  of  being 
dull  from  having  ^run  too  fiasr 
through  the  pleasure  of  cohmnh^, 
would  enter  with  zest  and  fresh- 
ness of  soul  into  that  intercourse 
of  minds,  which  is  most  interest- 
ing to  the  most  intelligent ;  and, 
what  is  important,  would  have 
something  to  communicate  from 
the  treasury  of  experience  formed 
in  the  course  ef  years  by  observe 
tion  and  sensibility.  Jour,  of  £<!. 


OMMIW  OA« 


*Weaie  hot  tlM  Tendm  of  other  i 


I2eee^<  for  a  rotff.— Take  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  you  can  col- 
lect, and  put  them  into  a  room 
with  a  slow  fire.  Stew  them  well. 
Have  ready  twelve  packs  of  cards, 
a  Piano  Forte,  a  handful  of  prints 
and  drawings,  and  pot  them  in, 
from  time  to  time.  As  the  mix- 
ture thickenS}  sweeten  with  poKr 
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ieMe,  dud  season  with  wit,  if  you 
hafe  any,  if  not,  flattery  wiil  do, 
and  is  very  cheap.  When  all  have 
stewed  well  for  aa  hour,  add  some 
ices,  jellies,  cakes,  lemonade,  and 
wines;  the  more  of  these  ingredi- 
ents you  put  in,  the  more  substan- 
tial will  your  rout  be.  Fill  your 
room  quite  full,  and  let  the  tcirni 
runoff 

Dr  Howe  has  in  possession  the 
helmet  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is 
surmounted .  with  a  crest  and 
plume;  and  on  a  plate  in  front, 
the  arms  of  the  Byrons'  are  at 
tached  in  embossed  silver.  It  was 
given  by  Byron,  just  before  his 
death,  to  a  young  Greek  who  was 
in  his  family.  The  latter  perish- 
ed in  an  eapedition.  The  sword 
belonging  formerly  to  Lord  Byron, 
is  also  in  Dr  Howe's  custody.  Mr 
Miller,  to  whom  it  now  belongs 
purchased  it  at  auction.  Mr  Stuy- 
▼esanC  and  Dr  Howe  have  brought 
with  them  two  Greek  boys,  in 
their  native  costume.  They  are 
very  lively  and  intetligeat.  Their 
mothers  gave  them  to  the  gentle- 
men above  meBtioned.wV*.  F. 
Sped. 

Ditappaitiied  Love.-^k  gallant 
old  officer  was  narrating  the  un- 
fortunate history  of  an  early  friend 
who  had  been  jilted  by  a  fickle 
beauty  of  that  age  in  favor  of  the 

Duke  A ;  and  he  concluded 

the  story  thus,  in  a  tone  of  much 
emotion; — Toor  fellow,  he  never 

Sot  over  it!  No  sir,  it  was  the 
eath  of  him.'  And  then  after  a 
pause  of  much  pathos,  with  a  fal- 
tering voice,  he  added, — 'he  can't 
Kve  above  fiyfteen  years  after  it.' 

A  person  sitting  in  company, 
perceived  that  his  next  neighbor 
had  stolenhis  h— illrniishisr  'Sir, 
(said  the  thief  when  he  found  him- 
self detected,)  for  God'i  sake  do 
not  expose  me;  I  did  it  from  mere 


want.  Be  so  good  as  to  take  the 
handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket 
again  and  say  nothing.'  The  hon- 
est man  did.  so;  but  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  recovering  his  own, 
the  other  exclaimed,  'T^ef  I  Thief! 
good  people,  I  caught  this  rascal 
with  his  hand  in  my  pocket!' 

'Avoid  the  Mopcanmct  of  evil/ 
says  wise  St.  Faul. 


HoUiet  of  9^wtt. 


OaSBK   MXBTINO. 

A  meeting  of  Itdlee  wis  bdd  on  Wed- 
neidey  afterooon,  in  the  Hollit  street 
churchy  where  a  large  crowd  aaaembled 
with  the  expectation  of  hearing  an  address 
from  Doct.  Howe,  on  the  subject  of  his 
late  humane  and  interesting  enterprize, 
tiiat  of  reUcTing  the  distressed  Greeks,  and 
soliciting  further  aid  in  their  behalf  ;it  was 
also  expected  that  a  contribution  would 
have  been  taken,  which  perhaps  would 
hare  been  judidoos,  as  so  many  persons 
were  collected  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
whose  sympathies  were  strongly  excited 
for  the  sufferings  of  this  afilicted  people  by 
the  address  of  Doct.  Howe,  read  by  tho 
Rey.Mr.  Pierpont,  and  also  by  the  feeling 
and  eloquent  manner  in  which  several 
other  Reverend  gentlemen  adrcrtcd  to 
the  subject.  We  hope  that  not  only  the 
ladies  of  this  city,  but  all  those  of  the 
country,  who  have  the  power  to  do  so, 
will  aid  this  humane  plan  by  sending  mon- 
ey, however  trifling  the  sum,  and  second 
hand  or  Other  garments  (made  as  suggest- 
ed by  the  comsuttee)  to  the  care  of  either 
of  these  ladies,  who  were  authorised  by  n 
general  ^ote  to  reoeive  deposita  of  this 
Und. 

Birs.  Jos.  N.  Hows,  7»,  Pleasant  street, 
Mrs.  O.  CoDM Air,  Rowe  place, 
Mrs.  Wm.  THvasToir,  Bowdoin  place, 
Bfrs.  RoBT.  FxiriraLX.T,  Salem  street. 

X.XTBaAaT. 

Wo  lesm  that  a  new  paper  is  soon  to 
be  poblished  in  Mthnore,  entitM  the 
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VRB  BOfWSS  OF  TA0TB. 


Mm€r^ld  or  BalHmwrt  LUtrary  Oo' 
MetUt  edittd  bj  a  gwtknuiD  of  wtU 
known  Ulcntt,  fonoMrly  of  Boston. 

The  Bmehelon*  J&wmaL^A  rieb  tntt 
ii  offeied  to  the  pabUe  in  tlie  proipeetm  of 
thif  paper,  and  which,  if  realised,  will  in- 
Mure  for  it  a  moft  eitenaive  patronage.  We 
underatand  a  plnralit  j  of  heada  are  to  be 
engaged  in  condacting  it;  thu  promiaea 
well  far  iti  literary  resoorcea.  We  eog- 
gcat  that  a  particular  daaaof  ladiea  ihould 
be  admitted  on  the/ree  li$t}  this  no  doubt 
their  gallantry  will  coniider  aa  important; 
for  to  inenre  their  own  Mcceaa,  they  anat 
begin  by  coociliating  the  favor  of  the  la- 
dies. The  Bachel&r$*  Journal  will  be 
published  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  at 
9  8,  per  year,  payable  in  adranee,  by 
Samusl  6.  Ako&bws«No.  80,  Market 
atreet. 

BOiTOH   TKBATBS. 

We  are  happy  to  perceire  that  Mr. 
Forrest,  the  dramatic  star  of  New  Eng- 
land, has  for  the  past  week  been  delight- 
ing his  friends  by  appearing  in  his  moat 
favorite  characters.  We  hope  he  may  be 
induced  to  extend  Ids  liberiAty  to  the  new 
theatre.  We  are  also  glad  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Cooper  who  was  once  the  proudest 
ornament  of  the  Federal  boards,  waa  re- 
ceived on  Tuesday  evening  last  with  the 
warmest  testimonies  of  welcome  by  his 
old  friends,  who  will  always  regard  him 
with  respect  and  gratitude  for  hie  paat 
servicea. 

TBBMOITT   TRBATBX. 

On  Mbnday  evening  we  witnessed  the 
performance  of  the  Lady  of  the  Ltke,  to 
a  crowded  house,  which  we  undersUnd  It 
ttill  continues  to  draw.  In  point  of  scen- 
ic beauty,  diis  piece  ia  unequalled  in  its 
representation,  by  any  other  theatre  in 
this  country;  in  the  scenery  of  the  lake 
the  depth  and  boldness  of  the  perepective, 
the  soft  blending  of  the  distant  cliffs  with 
the  horizon  has  a  beautiiol  effect.  The 
moonlight  aceoB  ia  «k»  adnkiUii^  thB^ 


brightness  of  the  water,  and  the  Mkadmn 
upon  ita  anrface  are  iageoiooaly  eoneeiv- 
ed,  and  finely  executed;  this  part  of  the 
lake  strongly  resembles  the  rapida  be- 
tween La  Prabie  and  Montreal ;  it  baa 
also  the  same  wildoes«i,  and  eublimity  in 
the  scenery  of  its  ahorea.  Hie  charac* 
ters  in  this  play  were  judiciooaly  cast, 
[perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Brown  would 
have  been  as  successful  aa  cither  of  thoae 
gentlemen  who  have  eneeeasively  appear- 
ed in  Fits  Jamea.  We  were  sorry  no 
part  waa  assigned  te  him.]  Notwith- 
standing a  few  misconceptions  of  the  au- 
thor, thia  piece  passed  off  in  the  mosl  ac- 
ceptable manner,  and  will  no  doubt  have 
an  extenaive  run. 


We  have  seen  some  beautiful  i 
of  this  lady's  skill,  in  the  lithographic  art; 
there  is  a  peculiar  aoftneas  in  her  atyle, 
a  Bmoothoassitt  the  gradationaof  light 
and  shadow,  that  give  her  prinu  the  ap> 
pearsBce  of  finishod  engravings.  We  are 
^PP7^  ^'•ri^  *^  ^  Hanover  stroeC 
Chw«h  with  whiiA  our  lest  number  ia 
graced,  has  given  universal  satiafaetioB. 
To  our  distant  friends  we  think  It  will  be 
particularly  acceptable.  Mrs.  Snow  has 
also  some  fine  copies,  both  from  ancient 
and  modern  painting,  that  are  executed  ia 
a  atyle  highly  creditable  to  her  talenta. 

9Qh  Mia.  Snow  givea  lessons  [at  her 
residence.  No.  17^  Franklitt  street,]  in 
perapoctive,  dmwiag  and  paintiBg,  tai  all 
ita  variety. 


To  CorreopomdenU.' 
oeivedtoo  late  fior  this  numbcr-i-alBO  the 
Nob  and  M. 

Errata,^l»  page  17t,laat  luie*  te 
John  Neale,  read  Henry  Neeie. 


TsB  BowxB  or  Tamtw,  editod  ftf 
Mbj.  Katkabihb  a.  Wabx,  tt  jnc^ 
lUhed  every  Saturday  by  bAicuBx.  6. 
AiTBBBwa,  ^o,  >•,  Market  SfreeU 
Boetotu  Terme  $2,60  tn  mdoemeef  #S 
Qi  ikf  Bif  ifBfciii  ^  nm  i 
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Where  Art's  wide  realm  in  mouldering  ruin  deeps, 

And  Science  o'er  departed  glory  weeps — 

Where  wreathing  ivy  shrouds  in  dark  array, 

The  desolating  pro|preSB  of  decay — 

Where  time  is  rangmff  with  remorseless  tread, 

Amid  the  torphies  of  tne  mighty  Dead, 

There,  Grecians  genius  hovers  o'er  the  scene 

Of  ruin'd  grandeur — ^glorieb  that  have  been — 

Views  the  vast  wreck  of  power  with  kindling  eye, 

And  kneels  beside  the  tomb  of  Poesy. 

Where  Fame's  proud  relics  strew  her  clasaic  ground, 

In  gloomy  majesty  she  glides  around. 

Pausing,  with  rapt  devotion,  to  survey 

The  prostrate  splendors  of  her  early  day. 

Those  ancient  courts,  where  erst  with  wisdom  fraught, 

Her  Senate  listen'd,  and  her  Sages  tauj^ht ; 

Where  that  bold  patriot,  firm  in  virtue's  cause, 

Th'  immortal  Solon,  thunder'd  forth  his  laws ! 

The  temple  rais'd  to  Theseus'  mighty  name — 

The  stoned  arch  of  Hadrian's  deathless  fame ! 

Raises  her  eye  to  where,  with  beam  divine, 

Apollo  blush'd  upon  the  Delphic  shrine — 

As  bow'd  that  chief  to  learn  a  Auiion't  fate. 

Who  gave  his  royal  life,  to  save  the  state. 

With  pride,  she  seeks  Dodona's  sacred  grove. 

Where  towers  the  temple  of  Imperial  Jove ! 

Frowning,  in  ruin'd  majesty  sublime, 

The  proudest  wreck  that  braves  the  blast  of  time ! 

Shews  the  broad  Stadium,  where  the  gymnick  art, 

Nerv'd  the  voung  arm,  and  energiz'd  the  heart — 

Gave  a  bold  race  of  warriors  to  her  field. 

Whose  godlike  courage  was  their  only  shield ! 

Surveys  that  grot,  where  still  her  olrres  twine 

In  wild  luxuriance  o'er  its  fallen  shrine — 

Where  Dian's  vestal  daughters  came  to  lave 

Their  snowy  bosoms  in  Ionia's  wave. 

AH  dark  and  timeless  are  those  laurel  shades, 

Which  once  enshrin'd  Castalia's  classic  maids — 

For  barbarous  hands  have  rais'd  their  funeral  p>yre 

And  hush'd  the  breathings  of  their  seraph  lyre — 

Save  when  the  light  of  Heaven  around  it  plays. 

And  wakes  the  hallow'd  chaunt  of  other  days! 

Oh !  then,  'mid  storied  mounds,  and  mouldering  urns, 

Onee  more,  the  Amba  of  iniq^attoa  bums! 
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Here,  pDgrim  Grenius  comes  to  muse  around. 

To  wake  one  strain  o'er  consecrated  grouDd! 

From  prostrate  Ames,  and  altars  of  decay. 

He  learns  the  glory  of  their  former  day — 

And,  in  the  tender  blush  of  twiMffht  gloom, 

He  writes  the  story  of  some  ruinM  tomb! 

From  dark  oblivion,  snatches  many  a  gem, 

To  glisten  in  hU  own  fair  diadem. 

Immortal  Byron !  thou,  whose  courage  plann'd 

The  rescue  of  that  subjugated  land — 

Oh !  hads't  thou  lit^d  to  rear  thy  giant  ghuve, 

Thou'dst  bid  the  Christian  cross  triumj[mant  wave ! 

Mark*d  the  pale  cresent  wave  mid  seas  of  blood. 

And  stamp'd  proud  6recia*syree<ioiii  in  the  flood! 

But,  Oh !  'twas  fate's  decree  thou  should'st  expire. 

Swan-like,  amid  the  breathings  of  thy  lyre — 

E'en  in  the  sacred  light  of  thine  own  song—- 

As  sinks  the  fflorious  Sun  amid  the  throns 

Of  bright  robM  clouds,  the  paffeantry  of  Heaven — 

Thy  last  retiring  beam  to  earth  was  given. 

Where  Scio's  isle  blushes  with  Christian  gore, 

And  recreant^niff  still  yell  around  her  snore  ! 

Where  Missolonffhi's  bloody  plain  extends, 

'Mid  war's  red  blots,  Athenians  Queen  descends ! 

Maik !  where  she  comes — in  aU  the  pomp  of  wo — 

Darkling  around  her  sable  vestments  flow ! 

With  throbbing  bosom  to  the  tempest  bare — 

Wild,  on  the  breeze,  floats  her  unwreathed  hair. 

Though  learning's  daasic  diadem  is  there,! 

Where  fate's  dark  clouds  the  face  of  heaven  deform — 

With  steadfast  brow — she  meets  the  bursting  storm  1 

Turns  to  Oltmfus  with  imploring  eye, 

And  claims  the  legis  of  her  native  sky! 

Hark !  round  its  base  th'  eternal  thunders  roD ! 

And  Jove's  own  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole — 

His  voice  is  there!  he  bids  creation  save, 

Minerva^s  ^  first  born,'  fit>m  a  barbarous  wave !  au»u8Ta. 

TO  LUCY, 

I  love  to  look  upon  the  soft 

expression  of  thine  upturned  eve ; 

Yes,  I  have  gazed  upon  thee  on, 

Spell  bound  by  thy  oeauties  witchery! 

Thou  hast  a  nun  like  loveliness — 

With  that  pure  brow,  o'er  which  thy  bright 

And  folded  hair  lies  sofl— ^ach  tress 

Fair  as  when  morning's  golden  light 

Beams  on  a  wreath  of  new  fallen  snow ! 

Yet  that  rich  lip  of  crimson  hue. 

That  cheek  of  evanescent  glow, 

Speak  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  do 

That  thou  wert  formed  for  all  the  dear 

Delights  of  love,  and  social  life — 

Formed  to  adorn  the  wedded  sphere. 

And  grace  the  sacred  name  of  wife ! 

To  be  the  bright  fkir  star  of  him, 

To  whom  thy  youthful  heart  is  given: 

To  yield,  (when  other  lights  are  dim,) 

A  smile  to  earth--a  ray  to  heaven !  9. 
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'  We  coll  the  meadoir,  and  explore  the  waate,'^JPaHie. 
The  bfigbteet  flowen,  the  Mreat  gems  to  wKf, 
Fron  the  dark  hiiem  of  oUifkiii'e  wave. 
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'And  yelli  and  cries  without  ariae. 
That  the  atouteat  heart  might  ahock: 

Aad  deaPntag  roaring,  lilre  cataract  poari^f 
Ortr  a  aieantain  rock.' — AwfAcy. 

TKE  HAUJITBD  H01J9B. 


Tri  wind  blew  a  terrible  soutb* 
easter ;  the  rain  drifted  fearfully 
along,  and  fell  in  rushing  torrents 
against  the  shattered  casements 
and  rattling  windows  of  the  old 
tenement  occupied  by  the  Mose- 
leys.  The  night  too,  was  as 
dark  and  gloomy  as  clouds  and 
storms  could  make  it: — frightful 
sounds  were  heard  howling  along 
the  blast,  and  wails  of  the  tree- 
toad  from  the  roof,  seemed  omi- 
nous of  some  (ragic  catastrophe. 
Mosely  himself  had  gone  irom 
home,  leaving  his  wife  and  eldest 
daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  to 
manage  afiahrs  in  his  absence. 

When  night  came  on,  the  young- 
er children  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four,  were  put  to  bed  in  the 
chamber,  and  Mrs.  Mosely,  not- 
withstandmg  her  fears  which  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  after 
secoriDf  all  the  doors,  retired  to 

▼OL.  I, 


her  bed,  in  company  with  her  eld- 
est daughter. 

Mrs.  Mosely  was  a  devout  be^ 
lierer  in  apparitions  and  supernat- 
ural appearances,  and  her  imagi- 
nation readily  supplied  her  with 
numberless  instances,  in  which  vis- 
itants from  another  world  had 
chosen  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  precisely  such 
storms  and  tempests.  The  house, 
too,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haujlted — strange  sights  had  been 
seen  by  the  neighoors  flitting 
about  the  mansion  during  the  timo 
it  was  uninhabited,  and  number^^ 
less  were  the  times  in  which  a 
rumbling  noise  similar  to  drawinr 
a  heavy  body  over  the  floor,  had 
commenced  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen  chamber  and 
with  a  hesitating  movement,  ad-^ 
tanced  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  - 
and  sometimes  even  descendea 
I  thein«    As  these  noises  were  hoard 
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lich  aodiit*  inhabitmnti.,  were  nu- 
erous;  nearly  aU  that  were  in- 
rogated,  took  delicht  ia  antwer- 
g  his  queationt,  and  imparling  to 
m  such  inforroation  aespecting 
le  countrj  as  thej  had  gained 
on  books  or  expenenee,andjet 
)ere  were  a  few,  (who  although 
idressed  by  him  in  a  very  polite 
tanner,)  would  pay,  or  appear  to 
ay  no  regard  to  what  he  said. 
*bis  singular  conduct  proceeding 
*om  no  apparent  cause,  was  no- 
iced  by  more  than  myietf.    This 
entleman,  for  a  gentleman  be  ap- 
eared  to  be  in  efery  particular, 
ras  addressed  by  the  captain  as 
f  r.  Bertrand;  he  was  intelligent, 
greeable  in.  conversation  and  pos- 
essed  of  much  politeness.     We 
all  anticipated  a  pleasant  voyage, 
every  moment  some  view  was  pre- 
siBnted  to  the  eye,  capable  of  rais- 
ing in  the  mind  the  livUest  and 
most  sublime  emotions.     So  much 
bas  been  said  already  respecting 
the  scenery  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
its  beauties,  that  for  me  to  ezpar 
.tiate  on  the  subject  would  be  su- 
perfluous.   Tet  nothing  could  be 
more  delightful!  at  one  time  the 
river  gliding  on  gently  within  its 
banks,  the  next  mom^,  over- 
flowing the  country  as  ifi|r  as  the 
eye   could  extend,  had  4p4^^d  ^ 
pleaaiog  efiectl  here  oft^n;  might 
De  seen,  the  smpke  gradually  cur- 
ling around  the  summit  of  the  lof- 
tiest trees,  indicating  that  a  steam 
boiat  was  approaching,  which  per- 
:liaps  atthebend4»ftheriver.wtould 
buftt  on  our  view.     We  eiyoyed 
ourselves    exceedingly  i   for  our 
feelings  were  itk  unison  with  the 
scenes  around  us,  and  something 
remarkable  it  is,  that  in  so  gay  a 
company  during  the  thirteen  days 
we  were  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  cordfo&fe  had  not 
been  spread.    This  trip,  which 
was  anticipated  by  all  as  a  pleas- 
ant one^as  however,  interrupted 
by  an  emt  of  tha  mMt  dita|pre*> 
^le  nature. 


On  the  fottrteeatb  day  of  our 
passage,  as  we  were  about  vising 
from  dinner,  some  persoa  obeerv* 
ed  that  a  steam  boat  was  skbout 
passing  us,  having  on  board  aa 
unusual  number  <n  passengera.^ 
All  of  us  excited  by  coriosit  j,  left 
with  one  accord  our  seata,  and 
were  hurrying  out  of  the  cabtn, 
in  order  to  have*  a  view  of  the 
passing  boat ;   nor  was  Mr.   Ber- 
trand's  curiosity  less  excited  than 
ours.    In  making  his  wi^  out,  be 
accidentally  trod  upon  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen  immediately 
behind  him  ;tuming  directly  around 
he  begged  bis  ^rdon,  assoring  him 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  waa  al- 
together unintentional.    The  gmi- 
tleman  replied  ^  that  he  knew  it 
was  an  accident.'    Nothing  moie 
that  day  was  said  concemiog  the 
transaction,  nor  did  any  one  who 
was  a  witness  of  it,  imagine^  that 
any  thing  mwe,  would  be  thooghi 
of  concerning  it.    This,  however, 
was  not  the  case  ;  for  on  the  fol- 
lowing momii^  theraitJemaB  who 
met  with  the  aecioent,  was  aeea 
to  call  Mr.  Bertrand  aside,  and 
address  him  in  the  following  ab- 
rupt manner:     ^  Sir,  during  the 
past  day,  I  have  received  from  yoa 
an  intuU  and  it  is  my  deaire  that 
you  make  me  some  reparation.' 
Mr.  Bertrand  at  this  speech  ex* 
pressed  bis  surprise  on  account  of 
not  remembering  at  that  moment, 
the  trivial  circumstance,  that  had 
occurred  during  the  past  day. — 
Upon  rtooUecting  it  be  replied, 
^  that  Cor  a  circumstance  of  so  tri- 
fling a  nature,  and  an  occidbnl,  he 
thought  ha  had  made   sufficient 
apolMy,  but  that  if  he  was  not 
satisfied,  he  was  willing  to  make 
him  further  reparation  in  any  mea- 
ner he  might  desire.'    '  Well  sir, 
you  will  meet  me  at  the  ateasi 
boat's  first  landingtupon  the  bank, 
from  which  we  will  not  depart  till 
one  of  us  falls!'    '  No  sir,'  replied 
Ab*.  B«1mD4»  ^  dMlliag  is  aprac* 
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tice  wilier,  t   am  much-  averse  to 
from  pnac^ple,  and  ther^oBei€tii» 
not  meet  jou  eu  tb«ae  terms— 
*  But'  (interrupted  the  other)  *  you 
bftve  said  that  you  «ould  give  me 
satisfaction  in  aay  manner  tliat  I 
might  desire^  eonsequently,  hy.the 
laws  of  honor,  your  obligation  is 
binding.'  VAs  1  have   heedlessly 
{uromised  jtou  that  I  would  give 
you  satisfaction  in  any  manner 
joa  may   desire,  rather   than   be 
l^uiky  of  the  charge  of  cowardice^ 
•r  aught  that  mi^it  have  a  ten- 
deocy  to  place  a  stigma  upon  my 
chsracter^which  heretofore  (thank 
€rod)  I  have  sustained  unblemish- 
ed, I   wiii  at   the  time  specified, 
meet  you;  not  with  the  intention 
of  iiijuriiig  you,  unless  you  cause 
my  blood  to  flow — but  be  assured, 
if  you  spill  one  drop  of  my  blood, 
if  hit  enough  is  left  in  me  to  raise 
jny  weapon,  you  will  certainly  re- 
.ceive   its   contents,'  upon   which 
they  separat<^d.     To  be  brief,  it 
jMras  notioiig  before  the  steam  boat 
stopped  at  %  landing.    The  two 
^ntlemen  retiaed  to  a  small  grove 
whither  they   were   followed  by 
several  others.    The  distance  was 
measured,    the    gentlemen    took 
their  assigned  places.     '  Mow  sir,^ 
.said  Mr.  Bertrand, '  when  you  are 
veady,  fire — bearing  in  mind  what 
I  have  already  told  you.     His  ad- 
.▼ersary,  after  having  taken  delib- 
erate aim,  fired.     As  yet  Mr.  Ber^ 
trand  remained  untouched;  'are 
won  now  satisfied  sir?'  said  Mr. 
. Ikeflrand,   '  if  not  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  try  it   again;  upon  which 
another  pistol  beiug  handed  him, 
he  received  it,  and  as  before  fired. 
The  contents  of  his  pistol  passed 
through  Mr.  Bertrand's  left  hand, 
it  was  loaded  a  third  time,  when, 
raising    his   hand,  he  thus    ad- 
dressed iiimself  te  the  specta- 
tors, '  You  see  gentlemen  that  I 
lisve  done  every  thing  in  my  pow- 
er to  prevent  this  anair  termina- 
tiag  a^iottaiyi  but  to  no  effect, 


and  poiating  his  piftft<^  he  said 
to  ma  antagonisl:  ^Sir,  the  last 
words  whieli  I  addaeaaed  you  oa 
beeid  tbe  boat,  from  which  yoo 
came^  (mover  to  return)  are  about 
to  be  realiBed  !  He  fired-— 
bis  advefsavy  fell!  words  are  in- 
ade4)ttate  to.descftbe  the  ensuing 
seene-^BIr.  Bertrand  was  seen  to 
shed  tears;  his  adversary's  body, 
(contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friendsf  who  were  the  instigators 
of  this  unfortunate  affair)  was  in- 
terred iir  the  spot  upon  which  he 
fell.  ' 

The  next  morning  we  reached 
our  destined  port;  never  was  any- 
thing more  desired  by  me.  As  a 
steam  boat  was  about  leaving  the 
wharf  for  Cincinatti,  Mf.  Bertrand 
had  his  trunk  put  on  board  and 
continiied  his  voyage;  though  I 
requested  him  to  write  me,  I  have 
never  beard  from  him  since,  x. 

BTATITS  SKETCHBfly  HO.  I* 

THE   PBlXa. 

William  6"—^  was  the  son  of  aa 
affluent  piaster  ia  the  W.  In<fie» 
who  had  married  an  aceornf^ished 
lady  from  Rhode  Islaad;  and  not- 
withstanding her  dislike  to  a  resi- 
dence in  a  slave  holding couatrj, 
she  consented  to  follow  the  for* 
tunes  Of  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
With  the  exception  of  being  con- 
stantly obliged  to  witness  the  de- 
graded state  of  her  fellow  beings, 
she  was  as  ha|^y  as  love,  wealth, 
and  the  smiles  of  two  lovely  chil* 
dren  could  make  her.  But  alaa 
for  human  happiness!  when  the 
eldest  was  about  twelve  years  old| 
it  was  her  misfortune  to  lose  their 
father.  Hearing  of  the  bereave 
ment,  her  parents  aflectionatelT 
besought  her  to  visit  them  with 
her  children,  (hoping  that  she 
might  be  induced  to  reside  once 
more  in  her  native  state.)  Mrs. 
6.,  ghid  to  escape  from  those 
whieb  so  painfully  remiad«v 
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«d  her  of  ite  dmr  on*  she  h«4 
loflt)  ««de  A  herty  ieUlement 
•r  her  afitira,  and  plmeiag  he*, 
t^f  and  two  ehildrans  Wii- 
Ham  and  Elisabeth  MMier  tlM» 
eare  of  m  friend,  she  sooare»ehed 
those  shores  which  were  eadsared 
to  her  by  the  tenderest  r«ooUee- 
tioas,  as  the  olegant  though  ven- 
erable mansion,  (from  which  four- 
teen years  ago  she  departed  as  a 
happy  bride)  burst  upon  her  view. 
She  wept--and  as  she  entered  the 
well  ^membered  hall,  and  was 
clasped  to  the  bosom  of  her  par- 
ents, she  etclaimed  with  emotion, 
it  was  not  thus  we  paHed!  for  he 
wis  with  OS ;  but  you  will  f«- 
eerve  these  dear  olijects  of  his 
love,  I  know,  and  transfer  to  them 
the  aflectioa  yott  Mt  fov  their 
father.  The  mother's  wish  wma 
M!y  gratified,  the  mnd»par«Rts 
were  enraptured  with  theehildrea 
who  greatly  amraed  them  by  their 
exclaoiations  of  surpriseand  pleas- 
iM  at  all  they  saw.  The  first 
mwith  after  they  arrived  was  oc- 
cupied in  daily  excursions  in  the 
adjacent  country,  where  after  the 
ftititue  of  a  ramble  among  the 
rocks  and  woods,  they  naitook  of 
a  whdlcsome  repast  of  milk  and 
fi^ults,  which  were  always  o€ered 
to  the  little  stranger^  whenever 
their  party  stopped  ;  and  their 
l«4ghtfy  intelligent,  though  pale 
feces,  soon  began  to  bloom  be- 
neath the  influence  of  the  saki- 
Imous  Island  breeee,  andtheir  del- 
icate limbs  Hci^ired  new  strength 
and  vigor  from  eaerdse.  It  how- 
ever soon  became  necessary  wr 
the  friends  of  these  diildien  to 
devise  for  them  other  pursuits 
than  those  of*  pleasure, — the  im- 
portant stfbiect  of  educsftlon  wus 
to  be  considered.  The  instrao- 
tion  of  Kttie  BliBabeth  bad  e^rer 
teen  a  pleasant  task  to  herao- 
complisfaed  mother,  who  was  most 


of  such  matteri  as  she  ehouM 
deem  necessary,  to  cobtiaue  stilJ 
the  directrens  of  her  studies;  bat 
she  was  obliged  to  consent  to  be 
separated  from  her  boy,  end  he 
was  placed  in  a  respectable  senii- 
uary  in  H^ — ,  where  the  anua- 
bility  of  his  manners,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  taieuts,  soOd  secured 
the  friendship  andia^or  of  his  t«> 
tors,  and  the  love  and  confidence 
of  his  cooipanions.  There  was 
one  pupit  of  this  academy  who 
always  excited  the  sympathy  and 
pit^  of  WiUiam  whenever  they 
met.  He  was  a  pale,  melancholy 
youth,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  was  ad- 
vised to  employ  all  the  means  in 
her  power  to  prooure  for  him  the 
advantages  of  an  education,  as  he 
had  evinced  from  his  earliest 
childhood  a  strong  inclination  for 
study.  He  was  a4ways  scrupn- 
lously  neat  in  his  person,  bat  he 
seenied  as  if  conscious  that  his 
mean,  aad  sometimes  ragged  at- 
tire, attracted  the  notiee,  if  not 
the  ridienle  of  all  hts  companions; 
he  therefore  kept  aloof  from  them 
as  much  as  possible  and  seldom 
joined  in  their  amusements.  Aft 
the  hours  unappropriated  to  study 
were  employed  in  peHerming  va- 
rious tasks  for  the  establishment, 
dome  of  which  were  of  a  menial  na- 
ture; by  these  means  did  this  poor 
tey  contrive  to  pay  nearly  nM  the 
expenses  of  his  education,  end  had 
often  the  pleasure  of  providin|^ 
tor  his  mother  something  nice  for 
her  Sunday  dinner.  It  was  m 
these  weekly  visits  to  her  eettage 
that  the  chamoter  of  Joseph  was 
unveiled;  the  morose  HMmners,  and 
foibidding  aspect  whieh^ie  tbcMif bt 
himself  onliged  to  assume  nt  the 
seminary  (in  order  to-prot^t  khn 
from  those  indignities  to  wWeh 
pes«rty  is  too  often  sobjeeled) 
trere  here  laid  aside,  andbeenjey- 


Tinwfllme  to  resign  it;  she  thw^e-  ^wttk  hit  matker,  IhelfttI*  bimI 
•fyn  resSved,  with' the  »«sirt»ee  wWeh  tts  iikkniiy  i»A  V«cW9i, 
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WtllNUB)  if  74H1  i«(fei  ike  fmj 
ch%fe,  «iid  laid  lli«  tiun  mom  tli« 
uW#,  villi  m  l»i|gb  at  hia  ISailbto^ 
Tiew  i»«l(a<kMDA  FortttiMh.  .  M^ 
nMlher^  cried  Joaepb  i«  ia  ditkmH 
shouldabe  Hait  i«  pi^yinf  ^av  qia#« 
ter'a  ^aat^  abapvolMibly  wiil  b«  a»> 
dered  froat  ber  eamfartabla  div«ttt 
itt|^.  I  tbwik  jou  for  tkid  ktj»d» 
n«a«^  tba  ti^laa^  ia  ywum^  bat  sb* 
aaa  it  in  ber  piaasaaaies:  I  will 
bund  it  fou  tiHBi0Nt>ir  oaanMif  t 
So  aaj^iaf  be  bMtilf  Ml  tba  aoiMft^ 
Tbe  oaxi  wfemng^  F«P*r  ^tei^ 
ed  tbftt  the  bolder  af  tb%  li«ka« 
(iMCii  ovraMl  b7>  fMio»4iHet^^)  maa 
eUlkM  4a  tbe  |^  of  tdO^OOM 
at  brcakfiMt  tba  ffiandt  met;  HfiiU 
wfttbatandilke  bi$  <Aurt$  le>M|MM 
dUiQ,  there  ma  a  wild  deapwf  eu^ 
preat#d  io  tba  ^aateaftnoa  #f  JeH 
^^  'and  foUomi^  WUU»m  to 
bit  apartaaeat^  be  .faaatily.  pr^ 
diicedtbe  tidket  aad  iaid^airyt 
congratulate  :ftv  on  your,  c^ 
f0rtuQ»l%iAft  ,b(a  turned  to  tbo  door 
tbateaeibotMUed  devB  Wa  pete 
obeok,  spoke:^  niore  foacib)^  tha« 
W0v4t  eooldi  ddii  if  bia  diai^^iDt*^ 
moot  in  h$Lrii»g  >  parted  wiAb  Ibo 
tioM  eseit^.pity,  bia  bifbaoMO 
of  booor  in  yialditif  it,  f^Hter  ho 
IcBow&t  biftddraMr««pffJae^ctaito* 
od  tbo  adfliirtiUoa^of  WyUan. 

8iirfB«ii«  foword,  WmmA 
caugbt  bis  band,  and  o<l^l«i»e4 
wilb  ootbHoiMm^  <  Mj  fif oiid»  tbia 
tiokut  ia  aot  omr/  it  iraa  oot  'm 
mj  pfG^aMaaian^iioUl  after  ita  fotm 
was  decided)  I  -Iborofofe  was  aot 
tbo  Mier  of  tbo  tiefaet  wbieb 
daew  tbo  {mwo  t  Tbo  ton^  doIlMi 
I  <aOBi»doros  H'  ifoii  wbkb  I  will 
acM  ooeoiTOi  but  tbo  iickl  i9 
youra,  aod  ttej  CUd  Moaft'ood  di^ 
veet  j!Ott  ia  tbo  eigojaseot  of  jowr 
woaltb  I  It  was  difficult  to  aajr 
wbiob  w»s  tbe  oioat  boppy* 

At  th^i^e  of  aixleon  tbo  boart» 
y^4umitiate4ioto«ibo  ooaoowwif 
tbia  aelfiab  worlds  rolaina  muobof 
Ita  notMre  fmaioHtf   until  tbe 


witntbat  cbeert'ui  leftf  and  frati* 
tude,  wbiob  bia  affectioiiato  boart 
always  experienced  ia  tbe  proa* 
enee  of  those  whom  be  knew  were 
bis  frieods;  at  these  fimps  he  ad- 
verted not  to  hi^  own  labors,  eith- 
er of  mind  or  body,  or  tbe  numer- 
ous embarrassments  of  his  sitiia- 
tf on,  but  spoke  with  enthnsiavm  isff 
tbe  future,,  wbeo  established  in 
his  favorite  eallisf ,  (that  of  tbe 
mini^trj)  bo  should  be  enabled  to 
support  bis  nsotber  in  ease- and 
comfort,  Notwiibstaodia^  the  ro- 
serve  of  Jose pby  Williani  know  bi« 
worth,  aad  pity  for  his  poverty 
was  soon  ripeoed  iutooKteem  tor 
bis  virtuea.  One  aftarnoop,  ob* 
sorviai^  .him  onoccupied,  (a  eir* 
camstanca  not  usual)  WilUaoa  jn* 
vited  biiB  to  walk,  whirk,  with  « 
slight  acknowledynaent  of  tbe  hon- 
or done  bim^waa  aerepted.  As 
they  strolled; by  a  lotiory  office^ 
WiUiiMM  stopped  and  exelaimad« 
come  Joe— diet's  try  our ^  look!  i 
sever  bad  a  ticket*  No,  said  Jo^ 
sepb  I  am  too  pooH  boside  I  q^ea^ 
tion  the  -propriety  of  advoutf  ring 
in  lotteries.     A  %  for  your  aoru- 

ees,  DM>at  reverend  parson,  :said 
s  light  beaded  frieiia^-<-[  an  £»r 
a  ticket,  and  so  bore  goes v  they 
entered  the  offioo— »ba|i  I .  bo 
baiter  for  Awo  ?  aaid  WilUaai.  No 
replied  Josopb,  1  bi^vejuat|ilO  in 
my  pocket-book,  and  as  your  really 
advi^  •  nao  to-  take  a  ticfcot ,  1  will 
doao,  but  sat  without  fear. and 
treiBbliBg  sballX  await  my- doom* 
HavJog -bought  tboir  tickets  4bey 
walked  hooM^  dtssourai^g  osoat 
phUas^pbically.  upon  naan*  ^otbor 
Ticissi^idos  of  li£B,  beside  tboae 
of  fortuae^  wbeol.  A  few  4ayB 
after  tbia  ^veat  as  William  was 
sitting  aloae  in  bia  room,  Joseph 
bastiJIy  yaiitecedrhisfape  was  un- 
usually paio:  my  4riead  ^exnlaiBiiod 
be,  lor  your  ^CModness  easboldons 
mo  to  call  -you  by  that  title,  will 
you  give  mo  4en  doliara  for  that 
ticket  which  iimpvudentl^  bought 
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keen  edge  of  its  lensibitttiei  be- 
come  Munted  b  j  the  eontset  of  an- 
eoBgenial  cliarfteten.  Tbifl  was 
the  ege  of  these  friends,  who  on- 
•ehooM  in  mrt,  ts  yet  ebejred  the 
dietetes  of  nature.  Wiiltem  knew 
thftt  he  end  bis  sister  were  the 
joint  heirs  of  e  sjplendid  foKone. 
Ifetenal  fondness  bed  always 
granted  Inm  the  pecunitry  means 
of  obtaining  whatever  bis  fancy 
night  eeggest,  and  be  Hierefore 
knew  not  the  importance  of  mo- 
ney, and  only  rejoioed  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  make*  others  as 
happy  as  himself. 

Joseph  had  from  hiseariiest 
diildhood  been  forced  to  wrestle 
wHh  the  grasp  of  poverty,  to  ob- 
tain e  sobsistenee;  he  had  learn- 
ed the  value  of  wealth,  and  he 
belled  Wilfiam  as  the  guardian  an- 
gel of  his  destiny,  who  had  onen- 
ed  to  bis  view  a  prospect  of  hap- 
nineM  end  honor,'  too  brilliant  be 
feared  to  be  reaKxed  I 

Many  were  the  pro's  and  am*$ 
respecting  this  boyish  transaction, 
ana  some  were  for  snbmitting  it 
to  the  decision  of  fahrber  anthori- 
ty;  bat  the  name  of  Joseph  was 
lecotded  as  the  purchaser  of  the 
ticket,  and  to  him  the  prize  was 
paid.  He  at  length  prevmed  open 
Lis  generous  Aiend  to  aecept 
6,000  dollars  as  a  memorial  of  his 
gratitude. 

To  be  brief,  the  friends  passed 
throngh  their  Collegiate  etudies, 
with  honor  to  themselves,  and  sat- 
isfaction to  their  tutors. 

William  becamie  a  Lawyer, 
and  was  celebrated  for  bis  learn- 
ing and  eloquence.  Joseph  left 
the  quiet  tranquility  of  a  pesK^eaUe 
home,  where  the  peiformance  of 
fiKkl  end  charitable  duties  bad 
endeered  him  to  all  his  friends,  to 
pursue  the  studr  of  Divinity  with 
an  eminent  Cler^man,  under 
whose  guidance  andin  the  exercise 
of  bis  own  superior  talents,  he  be- 
ceme  a  bright  and  shining  iter,  not 


only  in  the  desk,  but  in  all  tbe 
walks  of  life.  Whether  elevated 
or  bumble,  bis  influence  was  felt 
and  aoknowledged. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

•KSTCK  or  XUiOUtSTt  BVTCVXSS  Of 


Shi  kept  a  number  of  voung  ladies 
in  her  nouse,  whom  she  occasion- 
ally employed  as  her  amanuenses; 
some  orthem  slept  near  her  cham- 
ber, that  they  might  be  ready  to 
rise  in  the  night  at  the  sound  of 
her  bell,  and  commit  to  paper  any 
ideas  that  occurred  to  her.  Sbie 
produced  no  less  than  thirteem 
folios,  ten  of  vHiich  are  in  print, 
it!  speaking  of  herself,  ehe  says^ 
^Tbat  it  pleased  Ood  to  command 
hie  servant  Nature  to  endow  her 
with  a  poetic  and  philosophieal  ge- 
nius even  from  her  birth,  for  she 
did  write  even  in  that  ki^  beftae" 
she  was  thirteen  years  of  age.^ 
By  this  account  it  appears,  that 
she  be^ea  to  write  philos<^ieal 
treatises  previous  to  having  rea4 
any :  her  speculations  must,  of 
couiee,  have  bad  the  merit  of  oti- 
ginahty ,  since  she  was  nearly  forty 
years  of  age,  she  informs  us,  befoi^ 
she  perused  any  philosophical  an- 
thors,  Mn  order  to  learn  the  terme 
of  art.' 

The  duchess  wrote  plays,  poems, 
orations,  and  philosophical  dis- 
courses. Of  dramatical  writinp, 
a  species  of  composition  for  which 
she  had  a  peculiar  predilection,  she 
is  said  to  nave  been  tlie  most  vo» 
luminous.  The  fertility  of  iavea* 
tion  which  is  displayed  in  he^  plote 
and  dialogues,  atones,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  their  various  defects. 
The  person  of  the  dutcbess 
graceful  and  her  manners  i 
ed:  she  was  indefatigsible  in  study, 
humane,  generous,  and  pious:  she 
was  an  admirable  economist,  an 
ezeellent  wife,  and  a  ktadarietteis. 
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Me  died  in  London  towards  the 
i^nd  of  -tiie  /enr  IBVS,  mod  was 
interred  in  Wefllmineter  Abbj, 
where  an  elegant  monument  is 
ereoted  to  her  memoiy. 

t  was  traTettinr  up  the  Hudson, 
on  boai*d  of  a  Steam  Boat,  when 
a  circumstiince  occurred,  the  re- 
collection of  which,  is  truly  pleas- 
ijif :  i  remember  that  it  was  a. de- 
lightful afternoon  in  summer;  the 
sky  was  serene,  and  the  sweet 
balmy  zephyrs  played  upqo  the 
face  of  the  tranquil  riTer.  The 
bright  path  of  the  evening  sun  was 
open  upon  the  water.  Beauti- 
ful villages,  embowered  in  groves; 
promenades  shaded  by  lofty  trees; 
with  scenes  of  rural  elegance,  in- 
terspersed with  the  rich,  romantic 
4eenery  of  nature,  rose  in  delight- 
ful prospect  as  we  ascended  the 
river.  The  company  on  board, 
consisted  of  ajny  and  fashionable 
assemblage  ofboth  seses,  whose 
sprightlv  conversation. contributed 
to  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
scene.     While  viewing  with  inex- 

Jiressible  pleasure  the  prospect  be* 
ore  me,  my  attention  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  singular  appearance  of  a 
grave,  elderly  gentleman,  whom  I 
observed  sitting  on  one  of  the  side 
seats,  apparently  absorbed  in  pen- 
sive mixsing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  rolliju^  tide.  There  was  a  mel- 
ancholv  a[gnity  in  his  countenance; 
wh^n  his  ,v«oerable  loclcs,  grey 
with  age  or  sorrow,  hung  loosely 
on  his  shoulders.  Qis  dress  was  a 
coat  considerably  worn  and  short 
breeches,  after  the  old  fashion.  A 
half  worn,  broad-brimmed  bat, 
added  to  the  gravity  of  his  deport- 
ment; while  a  pair  of  old  fashion- 
ed boots  completed  the  costume 
of  bis  singular  personage.  His 
simplicity  of  dress  induced  a  belief 
that  he  was  no  other  than  some 
plain  old  farmer,  who  was  return-* 
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ing  from  the  cily  to  his  reaidenee 
in  the  country.    But  little  altea* 
tion  was,  therefore,  paid  by  thoso 
pert  fashionables,  who  promenadr 
ed  the  deck,  to  one  whom  they 
considered   an   unlettered   rustic 
who  had  cultivated  his  mind  less 
than  his  farm,  and  who  paid  more 
attention  to  the  gaining  of  money^ 
than  to  the  acquisition  of  intellec- 
tual riches.     Indeed,  the  old  gen- 
tleman's taciturnity,  and  the  anti- 
quit  v  of  his  dress,   afiTorded    qo 
small  amusement  to  some  merry 
wags — a  kind  of  buffoons,   with 
whom  we  meet  in  almost  evexj 
mixed  company;  and,  from  whose 
unhallowed  ridicule  not  even  thn 
infirmities  of  age,  nor  the  misfor- 
tunes of  human  nature  are  exempt. 
It  happened  that  some  gentle- 
men who  belonged  to  the  bar,  had 
•  commenced  a  controversy  on  some 
critical  point  in  law,  very  near  the 
old  gentleman :  He  occasionally 
reganied  them  with  a  look,  as  if 
to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  theur . 
souls;  and  then  resumed  his  pos- 
ture.   At  length,  a  young  smart, 
with  a  significant  glance  accosted 
him:  ^Oldgentleman,  what  is  your 
opinion  ?'    Tlu^  man  of  silence  and 
mystery  spoke — and  lo!  what  was 
our  astomshment! — His  counte- 
nance, which  was  before  shaded 
with    the  gloom  of   melancholy, 
brightened  with  intelligence;  the 
loftiest  eloquence  flowed  from  his 
tongue,  which  was  so  long  silent; 
and  those  eyes  which  were  vacant- 
^  fixed  upon  the  passing  wave,  noyr 
beamed  with  the  fire  of  bis  soul! 
The    transcendent  brightness  of 
his  mind  now  broke  forth — the 
halo  of  genius  shone  around  him. 
The  disputants  viewed  him  with 
silent  wonder.     The  importance 
of  the  sons  and  dao||hters  of  fash- 
ion vanished  like  mist  before  tl{e 
rising  sun.    All  eyes. were  fixed 
upon  the  extraordinary  stranger 
--all  were  desirous  to  know  his 
name.     Inquiry  was  made—and 
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read!  that  stranger  was    Sartm 
Burr. 

THE  AIORAJ.I8T, 
Wh£N  the  shades  of  solitude  hare 
encompassed  a  manj  when  the 
voice  of  passion  is  silent,  and 
the  voice  of  pleasure  has  ceased 
to  vibrate  on  his  ear;  when  reason 
is  restored  to  the  throne,  and  eve- 
ry avenue  is  open  to  reflection; 
then,  if  ever  in  his  days  of  boy- 
hood be  was  betrayed  into  some 
folly  of  which  he  has  in  vain  re- 
pented, or  been  led  into  some  er- 
ror whose  consequences  he  must 
forever  deplore,  the  remembran- 
ces of  those  days  will  rush  upon 
his  mind,  those  scenes  will  be  re- 
acted before  his  eyes,  and  memory 
will  only  add  intenseness  to  the 
pang  of  ^uilt.  Disappointment  is 
in  itself  bitter;  but  when  the  re- 
membrance of  past  follies  is  added 
to  the  scene  of  present  suffering, 
it  fills  up  the  cup  of  agony.  But 
the  medicine,  though  bitter,  is  sal- 
utary, and  should  be  drank  with- 
out a  murmur.  If  thou  hast  lost 
the  hope  most  dear  to  thy  heart, 
seek  not  to  overpower  the  voice  of 
coribcience  by  the  noise  of  the 
wutidN  folly,  or  to  drown  the 
memory  of  thy  disappointment  in 
the  tide  of  dissipation;  but  pon- 
der over  the  vanity  of  earthly 
pursuits,  and  it  may  be  that  thy 
disappointments  will  lead  thee  to 
Him,  who  chasteneth  uhom  he 
loveth.  For  he,  who  has  lost  his 
hopes  of  happiness  here,  must  feel 
that  it  is  elsewhere  to  be  sought. 
There  is  something  in  disappoint- 
ment that  forcibly  leads  the  mind 
to  reflect  on  the  delusive  nature 
of  earthly  pleasures,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  fljungits  hopes  of  hap- 
piness on  a  much  firmer  basis  than 
the  vanities  of  this  world.  While 
the  first  burst  of  grief  continues, 
we  may  be  tempted  to  murmur 
against  the  hand  that  has  smitten 
US.    Bat  when  time  has  removed 


the  poignancy  of  sorrow;  when 
we  can  look  around  with  calmnesa 
and  resignation,  and  feel  that  the 
hopes  we  indulged  were  blasted 
forever,  then  we  turn  with  disgost 
from  the  objects  of  our  former 
desire,  lind  seek  for  those  which 
are  more  worthy  o£  our  affection. 
As  the  ivy,  which  has  wound  itself 
around  some  favorite  prop,  when 
that  is  removed  will  twine  itself 
around  some  favorite  object  which 
will  sustain  it,  so,  when  the  heart 
strings  have  fastened  upon  some 
favorite  object,  and  are  torn  from 
it  with  a  cruel  violence,  the  bro- 
ken fibres  will  seek  a  more  fkith- 
ful  support.  Who  can  experience 
the  perfidy  of  a  supposed  friend 
and  not  feel,  that  he  who  puts  his 
trust  in  man  leaneth  on  a  broken 
reed?  Who  can  be  present  at 
that  solemn  scene  when  man  go- 
eth  to  his  long  home,  ^  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets,' 
and  not  realize  that  ^  man  Com- 
eth forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut 
down?'  Yes!  there  is  language 
in  disappointment  louder  than  the 
thunders  of  heaven — for  it  speaks 
•to  the  heart  and  not  to  the  ear. 
Oh!  he  who  has  lost  his  hopes  of 
happiness  here,  must  indeed  feel 
that  they  are  to  be  placed  on  a 
more  firm  foundation  than  the 
earth  can  afford. 

About  six  weeks  since,  a  ladj 
by  the  name  of  W****,  arrived  in 
a  very  elegant  carriage  at  one  of 
the  boarding-houses  in  this  tovrui 
and  shortly  after  her  arrival,  hand- 
ing a  placard  to  the  proprietor 
(announcing  that  her  house  in 
London  was  to  be  let,)  requested 
him  to  have  it  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  situation  in  his  estab- 
lishment. From  this  boarding- 
house  she  removed  (without  dis- 
charging her  bill)  to  a  cottage, 
which  she  engaged  for  six  months. 
After  reconnoitering  the  town, 
with  the  assistance  of  a    male 
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seryant,  who  appeared  perfectly 
to  understand  his  mistress's  meth- 
od of  doiog  busioessy  she  selected 
from  among  the  tradespeople  a 
chosen  few  whom  she  honored 
with  her  patronage.  A  baker, 
batcher,  grocer,  wine-merchant, 
milliner  and  haberdasher,&c.  were 
amongst  this  favored  number.  At 
the  termination  of  four  weeks, 
two  Bow-street  officers  made  their 
appearance  in  Cheltenham,  in^- 
quiring  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
ladj  in  question,  and  on  arriring 
at  the  cottage  to  which  they  bad 
been  referred,  were  admitted  by 
the  fair  dame  herself,  who,  how- 
eTer,  informing  them  that  the  per- 
son they  were  in  search  of  was  not 
then  at  home,  most  courteously 
invited  them  to  walk  in,  and  await 
her  return — taking  the  opportuni- 
ty whilst  they  remained  in  the 
parlour  (the  door  of  which  she 
civilly  closed)  of  making  her  es- 
cape from  the  house.  Suspect- 
ing, after  seme  time,  that  they 
bad  been  duped,  the  Bow-street 
officers  left  the  cottage,  and  pro- 
eeeding  down  the  Hiffh-street, 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lady 
whose  civility  they  had  so  unwit- 
tingly accepted ;  she,  however, 
having  as  good  eyes  as  her  pursu- 
ers, and  rather  more  wit,  entered 
a  boarding-house  where  her  per- 
son was  unknown,  and  informing 
the  hostess  that  she  was  followed 
by  two  suspicious-lookiBg  men,  re- 
quested permission  to  take  shel- 
ter in  one  of  the  parlours,  into 
which  she  was  acconiingly  shown. 
The  Bow-street  officers  arriving 
sbortlv  after,  inquired  for  the  lady 
in  a  plaid  cloak;  who  had  recently 
entered  the  house,  and  having  had 
the  parlour  door  pointed  out  to 
them,  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain 
admittance,  until  at  last  the  door 
was  broken  open  and  the  room 
was  found  empty!  The  bird  was 
truly  flown,  having  descended  from 
the  window.     She  had  succeeded 


in  getting  clear  off!  to  the  infi- 
nite mortification  and  disappoint* 
ment  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Home 
Department  from  Bow-street  »w  ho 
had  no  alternative  left  but  to  make 
a  retrograde  movement,  chop  fall- 
en and  discomfited,  '  to  the  place 
from  whence  thej  came,'  with  the 
warrant  in  their  pockets,  which 
they  had  been  specially  despatch- 
ed to  execute  against  the  fair 
financier,  who  had,  no  doubt,  been 
previously  performing  a  similar 
character  on  another  stage.  The 
servants  who  remained  at  the  cot- 
tage after  the  precipitate  flight  of 
their  accomplished  mistress,  con- 
soled themselves  with  a  tureen  of 
mock  turtle  soup,  and  two  bottles 
of  brandy,  which  they  obtained 
on  her  credit;  but  the  affair  soon 
getting  wind,  the  supplies  were 
stopped,  and  the  ways  and  meant 
being  no  longer  available,  the  gar« 
rison  was  quickly  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  surrendered  at 
discretion.  The  carriage  in  which 
Mrs  W.  arrived  in  Cheltenham  is 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained 
from  some  coach  establishment  in 
London,  and  is,  we  understand,  at 
present  detained  by  the  hotel- 
keeper  for  the  expenses  incur- 
red.— Chelienham  Ckronick, 

In  the  foUowiDg  extract  from  the 
London  Atheneam,  the  writer  diipUy* 
moeh  of  truth  end  honorable  •feel- 
ing in  his  eenaore  upon  tJie  fasiiionablt 
practice  of  giving  to  the  world  the 
■  Reminiaeneei'  and  *  Conversationt'  of 
departed  friends ;  however  authentic 
such  writings  may  be,  it  is  both  un- 
just and  dishonorable  to  trespass  upon 
those  grounds  which  were  formerly  sacred 
to  confidence  and  retirement.  Does  the 
death  of  a  great  man  justify  (even  hie 
dearest  friend,)  in  exposing  the  transac- 
tions of  his  private  life  to  the  worldl 
Surely  not.  Tet  the  avidity  with  which 
the  public  receive  works  of  this  kind  may 
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b«  view Al  i»  an(  «pol«gj  for  wrktog 
thtak.  At  book-making  aiMailttioii*, 
tfaey  tre  vodottbc^ly  profitable  td  the 
author,  but  retfeet  no  booor  upon  hit 
Character. 

.    Mb.  Leigh  Hunt's  JbuedoUM  of 
Lord  Byrm  may  possibly  he  a  very 
clever  book, — ^I  have  not  read  it, 
80  I  can't  sty.     But  1  can  say, 
and  do  say,  and  always  sball  say, 
that  it  itT^ry  little  short  of  abomi^ 
nable  lor  people  to  write   such 
books  at  all.     It  is,  I  think,  the 
broadest    and    most    undeniable 
maxim  of  social  morals,  that  one 
man  has  no  sort  of  right  to  take 
advantage  of  his  intimacy  with 
another,  to  lay  bis  private  life  and 
conversation  before    the  public. 
There  is  only  one  exception,  even 
if  any,  ought  to  be  allowed;  that 
is,  when  all  that  can  be  told  can 
only  redound  to  the  honor  of  the 
party.      But  from  the  extracts 
which  have  appeared  of  Mr  Hunt's 
book,  it  is  clear  that  it*  comes  un- 
der the  usual  class  of  such  works, 
that  it  sets  forth,  to  the  elare  of 
the  world,  those  foibles  which  he 
could  have  known  only  from  the 
unreserve  of  domestic  intercourse. 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
gratitude  or  ingratitude;  I  incline 
even  to  believe  that  Mr  Hunt  had 
scarcely  any  thing  to  be  grateful 
for.     But  I  go  upon  the  broad  gen- 
eral principle,  that  we  wt  wd  io 
re99tUih9  ucnU  efafire-Me,     If 
these  things  go  on — ^if  every  man 
pf  celd>rity  be  thus  set  in  a  note- 
book, conned  and  got  by  rote,  all 
such  men  must  shut  themselves  up 
froin  the  world,  friends  and  all; 
and  thus,  in  exact  proportion  with 
the  delight  they  have  given  man- 
kind by  the  productions  of  their 
genius,  will  they  be  debarred  from 
those  comforts  and  enjoyments  of 
society  which  are  free  to  all.    A 
man's  works  are  fair  property  and 
food  for  criticism;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  comment  upon  bow  many 


rings  be  w^anr,  or  in  wtmt  ftnfaiaa 
he  may  choose  to  di^ess  bia  btut; 
to  say  nothing  of  seising  and  pri- 
serving  every  careless  word  of  fais 
coDversation,  to  disisect  and  weq;b 
after  he  i^  dead. 


osnrxmMt  aAmaaULumu 


*  We  ire  but  tkt  Tenders  of  otker  laenli  ^oeii.* 


A   Oood  atory-^hd  dimbifML— 
Two  young  Americans  were  pur- 
suing their  studies  in  Londoo  at 
the  commencement  of  the    lata 
war  with  England.     Som«  months 
after  that  efvent,  tbay  learnt  tbal 
a  motion  was  to  be  made  in  the 
House   of   Lords,    which   would 
probably  elicit  a  debate  on  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities  with  A- 
merioa.    They  detemuned  to  at- 
tend, and  igmmmt  that  any  intio- 
duction   was  necessary,  went  at 
an  early  hour  to  tbe  House,  and 
by  some  lucky  accident  fairly  got 
on  the  floor  without  any  interrup- 
tion.    They  looked  round   with 
great  composure  for  a  good  placa, 
and  at  length,  finding  one  to  their 
minds,  seated  themselves  without 
ceremony.      Not  long  after  the 
Peers  began  to  assemole,  aad  all 
eyes  were  steadily  directed  to  the 
young  strangers.    Presently  a  ve- 
ry respectable  looking  j^rsonage 
(Lord  Holland)  approached  them 
and  inquired  if  they  were  not  for- 
eigners; they  replied  they  were 
Americans.      He   then  informed 
them  that  no  spectators  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  floor,  nor  eyen  in 
the  gallery  without  an  order  from 
a  Peer,  and  that  he  presumed  they 
were  not  aware  that  they  had  been 
sitting  oo  the  throne?    He  kindly 
took  them  into  the  lobby  aiMi  gave 
them  an  order  of  admission   into 
the  gallery,  thus  preventing  a  seat 
on  the  throne  from  being  to  them 
what  it  has  been  to  many  others, 
a  very  uncomfortable  situation^ 
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>$f  Pint  iinii<h^***A 
spri^tij  wilier  eipPtaMsbit  opn-^ 
ioQ  ef  Ai  maiifi  ia  Ibe  foUovriBg 
ouumer:  |  am  iBcliaed  to  believe^ 
that  loanj  of  the  satirical  asper- 
sions cast  upon  old  maids,  tell  more 
to  their  credit  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Is  a  woman  remarka- 
bly neat  in  her  person?  *She  will 
certainly  die  an  old  maid/  Is  she 
particularly  reserved  towards  the 
other  sdxr  'She  has  all  the 
sqaeamblmeM  of  an  old  maid.'  Is 
sImt  frugal  in  her  expenses  and 
exact  la  b«t  domaatic  eoAeems, 
'She  is  cut  out  for  an  old  maid.' 
And  if  she  is  kindly  human  to  the 
aaimah  atlNtat  ber,  nothing  can 
sate  hor  from  the  appellation  of 
an  ^oMmttd*'  In  abort,!  haT« 
always  found,  that  naatoesa,  mod* 
esty,  «conomyi  and  httnwnity^  are 
the  noTar^failiBg  characteristics  of 
that  terriblil  creaiure^an'oM  maid.' 

A  black  woman  is  exhibiting  in 
New-Orleans;  she  is  18  years  oId| 
speaks  Creole  French;  her  lower 
limbs  are  like  those  of  an  ourang- 
ott-tang;  she  walks  oti  all  fours, 
tni  possesses  all  the  agility  of  a 
monkey  in  climbing. 

A  yomi^  man,  being  lately  ex- 
amined by  a  Minister,  prior  to 
confirmation,  was  askad^  ^  who  is 
the  mediatmr  between  Almighty 
God  and  his  people?'  After  a 
pause,  and  scratching  his  head,  he 
replied,  *  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury!* 

Bsaufj^  Arperimenl.— The  fol- 
lowing beantifttl  chemical*  experi- 
ment may  easily  be  performed  by 
a  lady,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  circle  of  her  tea  party. 
Take  two  or  three  blades  of  red 
cabbage,  cut  or  tear  them  into 
small  bits,  put  them  into  a  basin, 
and  poor  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
on  them;  let  it  stand  an  hour,  tnd 
then  decant  the  liquid  into  a  glass 


boHle,  it  will  be  of  a  fiao  vMei 
blue  color.  Then  take  fomr  win* 
jl^asses — into  one  put  tw<>  or  three 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  five  or 
six  drops  df  strong  vinegar;  int<^ 
another  put  five  or  six  drops  of  % 
solution..pf  soda,  into  a  third  aa 
much  of  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
and  let  the  fourth  glass  remain 
empty.  The  glasses  from  the  hot-* 
tie,  wad  the  liquid  poured  into  the 
glass  containiag  the  acid  wiB  soon 
change  the  color  and  become  a 
beautiful  red,  that  Into  the  glass 
containing  the  soda,  a  fine  green, 
and  that  containing  the  alum,  a 
fine  purple,  while  Inat  poured  in-* 
to  the  empty  one  will  of  roorse, 
remain  unchanged.  By  adding  a 
little,  vinegar  to  thegreea,  it  will 
immediately  change  ta  a  red;  and 
by  adding  a  Uttle  of  the  aohitioa 
of  soda  to  the  red,  it  will  assume 
a  fine  green;  thus  showing  the  ac- 
tion of  aeicis  and  alkalis  on  vege- 
table blues. 


i*»TaaAmT. 
FTo/fcr  SmM'»  8saM0«s1.»Tha  oo- 
hie  aulhor  of  Wavarly,  mcbs  dt* 
tcnnin«d  to  laave  no  pAili  of  litsntorO 
uDszplored;  Um  reading  coauaaBity»  eror 
ready  to  banqosc  on  tiio  prodactions  of 
hi*  pea.  ia  whstever  guiae  they  msy  ap- 
pevf  aro  aioM  aaxiooalyawsitiac  the 
poUieatioa  oC  cha  thomm,  work»  whiob  wt 
learn  by  the  JLoodoa  litormrj  Gi«elte,  it 
aboat  toiaaediron  tJM  ilntiah  press,  va- 
dcr  tha  title  of  *  Religioiie  Diseoursee,  by 
a  Layman.'  We  know  little  of  the  doc- 
trinal opinions  of  Sir  Waher,bat  we  know 
he  is  an  excellent  moralist,  and  poseese- 
es  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hoiaan 
mind  and  character  ia  all  iu  Tarietyj  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  national  pr^- 
udlees,  is  always  Uae  in  his  delineations; 
from  his  pecnlkr  tact  of  exciting  the 
■ympathetic  feelings  of  his  readers,  the 
impofUBl  suhteot  he  hss   chosen,  will 
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doubclfiM,  in  itsdiscamon,  baar  the  aUmp 
«f  hit  original  mind. 

Thia  literary  Protena  haa  alao  wriUen 
another  romance,  entitled  St.  Valentine's 
day,  or  the  fair  maid  of  Perth,  which  is 
designed  to  form  a  second  aeries  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  We  under- 
ftand  that  his  neit  work  is  to  be  an  in- 
vestigation oiwUchcrqft!  [the  annals  of 
'J^Qumkeof^*  might  furnish  some  atriiung 
iUastrations  of  this  subject.] 

The  PrOTidence  papers  announce  that  a 
volume  of  poems  is  about  to  be  published 
In  that  town,  by  Mrs.  Disabeth  Jones,  a 
lady  of  an  exemplary  character,  and  a 
highly  cttltivaled  mind,  but  who,  like 
many  otliar  ^cbil^on  of  aong,'  haa 
drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  poverty  ami 
aorrow.  We  vnderaCand  that  want  of 
funds  haa  delayed  this  work,  which,  if 
printed,  wouU  probably  produce  that 
profit  which  her  writinga  merit. 

Some  of  the  critical  guardlaaa  of  liter- 
ature have  been  rather  seven  upon  our 
correspondent  M.  with  respect  to  Mont- 
gomery's poem,  but  aa  we  hove  liter- 
ery  aina  enough  of  our  own  to  answer 
for,  we  shall  leave  M.  to  defend  him»elf. 
We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  aeen 
the  poem  in  question  before,  but,  [as 
we  formerly  said]  it  strongly  reminded 
us  of  [not  Mantgomtry*$^  sir,  but] 
*jBtfrffia'  mountain  daisy,*  beginning  thua, 
*Wee,  modest  crimson  tipped  flower.  *i 
In  comparing  theae  poema  the  reader 
will  perceive  a  atriking  nmUarity  be- 
tween them,  although  it  does  not  amovnt 
to  actual  plagiarism. 

We  have  had  the  pleaaure  of  receiving 
the  New  England  Weekly  Review,  pub- 
lished at  Hartford,  Cbn.  and  edited  by 
George  D.  Prentice,  Esq.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  express  our  critical  opin- 
ions on  this  paper,  and  ahall  therefore  on- 
ly observe  that  we  are  pleased  with  its 
character,  and  predict  for  it  a  auccessful 
reign.     *Xtn<a  to  a  lady*  are  highly  po- 


etical, and  the  article  on  female  educatkm 
is  written  in  an  elevated  and  pure  aiyloy 
and  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it 
will  juatify  an  attentive  pemsal.  We  hope 
that  the  editor  will  often  gratify  the  lovcn 
of  song  with  the  effusion  of  his  own  muse. 

Doct.  Howe  haa  prepared  for  the  preae 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion; it  is  said  to  be  written  in  a  bold  and 
spirited  style.  At  this  period,  when 
public  sympathy  is  so  strongly  excited  in 
the  cauae  of  that  oppreased  nation,  a  work 
of  thia  kind  will  be  read  with  intereat 

TEBMOVT   THCATHK. 

The  popular  mdo  drama  of  the  I«dj 
of  the  l4ike  oonttnuee  to  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  tho  public.  It  was  perform- 
ed on  Wednesday  night,  for  the  eighth 
time,  together  with  the  Agreeable  Sur- 
prise, and  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  for  tho 
benefit  of  Mr.  Wallack.  The  public  prints 
have  already  done  justice  to  the  talents  of 
this  gentleman  in  the  character  of  Rode- 
ric  Dhu.  As  a  good  general  actor,  be  is 
a  high  acquiaition  to  a  theatrical  corps; 
his  imitations  of  Keen  and  Cooper  were 
excellent  On  Thursday  evening  was 
performed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeka, 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Tom  Thumb. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Coop- 
er ia  engaged  at  this  theatre.  He  made 
hia  firat  appearance  on  Friday  night,  in 
the  character  of  Damon;  that  of  Pythias 
waa  susUined  by  Mr.  Wallack.  This  waa 
indeed  a  treat,  and  drew,  as  was  expected 
a  iull  and  faahioaable  house. 

To  CorreapondefUi We  thank  M., 

£.  P.  and  Y.  Z.  for  their  favors,  end  ao- 
licit  their  continuance.  Bosthb  ia  al- 
ways acceptable.  We  rcigret  having  mas- 
laid  the  MS.  of  Roaalia.  The  beauti- 
ful lines  of  T.  I.  are  received  and  will 
appear  next  week. 


The  Bower  or  Taste,  edited  by 
Mbs.  Kathaeiite  a.  Ware,  i»  pub- 
Hiked  every  Saturday  by  Sam usi.  G. 
AiTDKEWs,  Mi.  90,  Market  Street^ 
Soetofu  Terme  #2,60  m  advance,  $9 
at  the  exfiiratUn  of  eix  months. 
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ArfgCttal  Soetts* 


A  FRIEND. 

When  the  heart  10  with  gloom  and  dejection  oppreaa'd, 
And  the  cares  that  on  sorrow  attend, 
When  anxiety's  thorns  strew  the  couch  of  our  rest, 
And  the  sigh  of  despondency  heaves  the  sad  breast-* 
How  sweet  is  the  voice  of  a  friend. 

When  disease  robe  the  cheek  of  that  roseate  dye, 
Which  heahh  once  delighted  to  blend, 
When  vivacity  sparkles  no  more  from  the  eye, 
To  watch,  as  the  feverish  pulses  throb  high — 

How  soft  is  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

When  ndsfprtunes  ensue,  and  the  world  is  unkind. 
And  those  hopes  upon  which  we  depend^ 
By  treachery,  are  to  oblivion  consigned. 
When  envy  and  pride  are  against  us  comlnned— 

How  prized  are  the  smiles  of  a  friend. 

When  death  has  deprived  us  of  those  we  held  dear, 
And  fate's  keenest  arrows  descend, 
Tis  sweet  to  confide  in  a  bosom  Anoere, 
Those  sorrows,  that  waken  kind  sympadiy's  tear. 
In  the  beaming  eye  of  a  friend. 

Bat  ev'n  should  fMrosperity  brighten  each  scene 
With  the  joys,  that  on  fortune  attend; 
(Nor  sickness,  nor  sorrow  nor  care  intervene,) 
Should  our  prospects  of  life  be  all  bright  and  serene, 

What  are  they  unbleet  by  a  friend ! 

▲uevsTA. 


TO  THE  MOOlf  • 

I  viewed  thee  in  a  cafan  clear  sky, 
Yf  hen  dewy  bakn  was  faUing  round  { 

When  scarce  a  zephyr  murmurd  by. 
To  break  the  silent,  deep  profound ! 

Thou  look'st  so  bright  and  purely  down 
Upon  this  haunt  of  wicked  man, 

So^^ddly  that  not  a  frown 
Is  on  thy  ftce,  no  wish  to  scan 
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The  foul  dark  deeds,  the  withering  pain 

Of  miaery:  the  wretchedness, 
Xha  nnlfishii— ■,  4heliut  «f  ipaki, 

And  fltnfe  mnong  the  iuiman  Jcacp. 

Alaal  fair  awasenger  of  Jttighty 
I  would  that  I  might  dwell  with  theo 

Forever,  in  thy  ailfvry  iMffa^ 
From  mortd  fmi»mi  B^fmrnn  >«e. 

Thou  art  peAiapB  &e  ffmdeaoe^ 
Fair  oib ;  of  ail  He  food  and  Ufllt, 

The  seat  of  anfflki  ana«0f  saim^ 
AU  in  thy  rays  «f  silver  dnvti 

Perhaps  another  race  Uhe  us, 

Who  'gainst  their  God  didse'^er  rebel* 
Nor  feel  that  stem  and  bitter  cursQ, 
'  That  on  the  race  of  Adam  feU. 

But  now  a  blight  is  on  thy  brow^ 
Dark  earthly  mists  are  o'er  thee  spread—^ 

More  dense,  and  darfieii'd etillthey  grow, 
yet,.atill  Imo  tkobmamd^mM 


Oh!  earth  has  many  a  diade  like  1 
To  bliffht  andmtMew  virtue's  iame, 

And^nW's  acrid  bitterness, 
*0orroae8  and  blots  the  fldresttiame. 

But  BOW  thy  rays  are  pure  again, 

From  earth  V  polluted  vapors  ftf 
And  so  shall  virtue  calmly  shine, 

Jn  one  kmg,  bngfat,  eternity!  n.  »• 


TUB  liAST  TEAR* 

She  had  done  weQpiQgf-*-biitrhflr.ejpelaahyat 

Lay  siUemi  heavy  oiitheriiUiedtciiMk, 

And  on  its  firiage,  a  tear.v^-like  Ailone  star 

flhining  above  the  nch  and  bvacynth  skirts 

Of  the  pure  clouds  that  veil  me  April  eve  ^— 

The  veil  rose  up,  and  with  it  rose  the  star, 

Glitterinff  above  the  gleam  of  tender  blue 

That  wioened  as  the  shower  clears  ih>m  the  heavens^ 

Her  beauty  w^rice— <a  sudden  burst  of  soul 

Flashed  Jpom  her.  e^iwid  lit  the  veetal^  eheak 

Into  (me  crimson,. aadx  <(¥halod-the  tear! 


[Eatrasttfirem  Bam*'  Msuttin  Daisy.] 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 
E^h  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  ahie|d| 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  hield 
O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adoma  the  histie  jeMfe^Mrf, 

Unseao,  aJiuM. 

There,  in  tliy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawy^  bosom  sun- ward  spread. 
Thou  lilto'thy  unBSfominchead 

In  humDle  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 
And  law  thou  lias! 
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'  With  jouthfttl  ftacy^  or  with  matron  tute^ 
'  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,'— Paine. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  pa  rest  gems  to  save, 
From  tM  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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THE  CONTRAST. 


There  are  few  sweeter  pictures 
in  human  life,  than  the  union  of 
two  lorers ;  there  are  few  more 
distressing  than  their  separation. 
I  was  witness  to  a  scene  of  the 
former  description  some  years  ago, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  bridesman; 
and,  not  long  after,  to  one  of  the 
latter,  in  quality  of  a  mourner. 
There  was  a  contrast  between 
these  situations  so  powerfully  im- 
pressive, that  although  I  had  no 
immediate  interest  either  in  the 
bridal  or  the  burial,  I  seldom  pass 
an  hour  in  solitude  without  an  in- 
voluntary recurrence  to  what  pass- 
ed at  them:  I  seem  but  this  mo- 
ment to  have  quitted  the  altar — I 
almost  feel  the  fresh  earth  of  the 
grave  giving  way  under  my  feet. 

Henry  Morel  was  the  dearest 
friend  I  have  ever  known.  An 
attachment  had  subsisted  between 
him  and  a  very  lovely  girl  since 
they  had  been  children;  when  he 
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became  of  age  he  married  her,  and 
I  was  at  the  wedding.  This  cer- 
emony, under  almost  any  circum- 
stances, is  a  delightful  one  to  be- 
hold; but  when  beauty,  elegance 
and  wealth,  shed  their  combined 
lustre  over  the  scene,  it  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  on  earth.  The  bride- 
groom was  in  the  full  vigor  and 
pride  of  youth  ;  of  a  noble 
countenance  and  a  manly  form; 
his  manners  were  usually  serious, 
but,  on  the  present  occasion,  his 
eye  lightened  with  animation,  and 
there  was  a  tenderness  in  his  voice 
and  gesture  when  he  addressed 
the  fair  creature  who  had  just 
committed  herself  to  his  arms,  that 
shewed  how  dearly  he  loved  her. 
His  bride,  without  being  the  most 
beautiful,  was  certainly  the  most 
interesting  woman  it  has  been  my 
chance  to  meet  with.  She  was 
now  doubly  so  ;  her  cheek  was 
flushed,  her  lip  trembled^  there 
27 
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was  a  contention  between  joj  and 
modesty  and  hope  and  fear  in  her 
looks;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  in  her  brea!<(t  happi- 
ness was  predominant.  The  bri- 
dal assembly  were  all  life  and  gai- 
ety: the  marriage  feast  was  an 
uninterupted  scene  of  mirth  and 
festivity.  Joy  was  triumphant 
for  his  hour. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  I  re- 
ceived a  pressing  letter  from  my 
friend  to  go  down  to  his  seat  in 
the  country,  where  he  was  at  pres- 
ent with  his  young  bride.  The 
letter  waj  filled  with  descriptions 
of  his  felicity,  and  with  praises  of 
his  dear  Eveline;  her  beauty,  her 
amiability,  her  accomplishments; 
she  was  all  that  was  good  and  fair 
and  gracious;  he  was  happier,  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  than  the 
happiest  man  on  earth  and  he  be- 
sought me  to  ^  come  down  and 
witness  his  beatitude.'  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  an  invitation 
which  promised  so  much  pleasure. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  manor- 
house,  I  was  shewn  into  a  library, 
where   the  chaplain  received  me. 

*  If  you  wish  to  see  Mr.  Morel,  he 
is  in  that  apartment,'  said  the  cler- 

fyman,  pointing  to  aa  open  door, 
entered,  and  found  myself  in  a 
darkened  bed-chamber.  Oh !  one 
moment  told  me  all!  There  was  a 
marble  figure  stretched  upon  the 
bed  ;  a  heavy  and  overpowering 
swell  of  herbs  and  flowers  filled 
the  room;  every  thing  was  cloth- 
ed in  deadly  white.  My  friend 
sat  at  the  bed-side,  with  his  hands 
locked,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  statue.  I  approached,  but 
he  took  tio  notice  of  me.  ^  Poor 
Eveline!'  said  I,  bending  over  her, 

*  thou  wert  a  short  lived  flower!' 
A  smile  seemed  to  gather  on  the 
lips  of  the  girl  as  I  said  these 
words,  a  smile  between  regret  and 
resignation.  She  was  in  her  wed- 
ding dress,  in  which,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  she  had  desired  to 


be  buried.  There  was  no  other 
covering,  and  as  I  brought  to  mj 
recollection  her  appearance  on  the 
day  of  her  marriase,  she  seemed 
in  nothing  altered  but  that  she 
was  now  still  and  pale.  ^  €rod  of 
heaven !  if  she  only  slept !'  said  I, 
touching  the  liDy  hand  that  lay 
beside  her.  A  chill  sb^t  up  through 
my  arm,  and  froze  the  very  blood 
next  my  heart.  My  involuntary 
exclamation  roused  Henry  from 
his  torpor ;  he  gazed  at  me  for 
some  time,  then,  pointed  to  the 
body,  as  if  to  inform  me  of  what 
was  already^  too  plain.  ^Eveline 
is  dead,'  said  he,  ^she  is  dead.^ 
1  made  no  remark;  consolation  was 
premature;  indeed  I  was  unable  to 
aflbrd  it,  for  my  heart  was  flow- 
ing through  my  eyes.  He  rose, 
came  close  to  me^  and  leanin|f  on 
my  shoulder,  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
familiar  but  revolting  jocularity, 
*  if  1  was  come  to  congratulate 
him?'  Then  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  continued  in  the 
same  strain  of  bitter  irony,  ^  There 
is  my  felicity !  there  is  my  beati- 
tude! have  I  not  reason  to  be 
happy  ?  beauty  and  grace  and 
goodness  in  my  possession!  am  I 
not  an  enviable  man?'  He  laugh- 
ed wildly.  'Ay,'  continued  he, 
addressing  the  insensible  figure, 
'  there  you  lie  in  your  wedding 
garments!  with  your  crystal  cheek 
and  your  smiling  lip,  fresh  from 
the  marriage  hall!  Look  at  her 
slender  ancles,  and  her  little  feet, 
just  as  she  had  lain  down  after  the 
dance !  and  her  arms  there  so  white 
and  long!  and  her  fair  bosom,  with 
the  curls  playing  about  her  snowy 
neck!  Eveline,  dear  Eveline  have 
you  indeed  forsaken  me?  Oh  €rod! 
Oh  God!  that  this  could  be  all  a 
dream !  No,  no — it  is  no  dream — 
no  dream.'  Here  he  became  again 
insensible,  and  relapsed  into  his 
former  attitude,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bed  and  his  hands  clenched 
in  inexpressible  despair. 
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When  they  were  nailing  up  the 
coffin,  the  young  wjdower  rushed 
from  my  arms  into  the  room,  tore 
open  the  lid,  and  threw  hims^f  on 
the  body.  We  could  scarcely 
oblige  him  to  let  the  operation 
proceed,  whilst  he  incessantly  ex- 
claimed that  we  were  burying  his 
Eveline  alive;  as  she  lay  in  her  bri- 
dal attir  eia  the  coffin,  for  his  bewil- 
dered imagination  conceived  she 
was  still  living.  No  force  could 
drag  him  from  the  apartment, 
though  every  blow  of  the  hammer 
upon  the  lid  of  the  coffin  seemed 
to  strike  upon  his  breast.  When 
the  body  was  carried  out,  be 
sprung  to  the  door,  and  was  scarce- 
ly withheld  by  his  domestics  and 
myself  from  useless  opposition  to 
the  bearers.  His  Eveline  was  at 
length  separated  from  him  forev- 
er; and  his  grief,  from  being  out- 
rageous, subsided  at  length  into 
melancholy  and  total  silence.  She 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard 
next  his  demesne,  and  he  was  sel- 
dom to  be  found  far  distant  from 
her  grave.  His  pleasure  was  to 
lean  on  one  shoulder  of  the  slab 
which  bears  her  name,  and  rumi- 
nate o'er  the  long  grass  which 
waves  to  and  fro  over  the  turf  that 
covers  her  remains.  A  premature 
decay  carried  him  off  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  he  now  lies  beside 
her  in  the  same  grave. 

FOR  THE  BOWJER  OF  TA8T8. 

IfATIYB  SKETCHED,  NO.  U. 

AsifliriSCBKCXS  OF  A  ITVOSKT. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  on 
one  of  those  beautifnl  mornings, 
when  nature  appeared  arrayed  in 
her  gayest  livery,  that,  after  hav- 
ing passed  a  long  noviciate  in  a 
distant  country,  I  returned  to  the 
land  of  ray  birth. 

*  The  dearest  tpot    on   the  face  of  the 
earth.* 

To  describe  my  own  sensations, 
and  the  joy  that  was  evinced  at 


my  return,  wouid  be  uiipostsilMe.^ 
lu  my  infancy,  ere  I  had  learned 
to  li^p  his  name,  I  lost  a  fond  and 
benevolent  father— ^ppressfed  by 
misfortunes  and  calamities,  he  ten 
me  not  wealthy  but  a  treasure  far 
more  valuable — a  worthy  exampUj 
and  a  name  unblemishea,  which  it 
shall  be  my  pride  to  maintain. 
How  often  amidst  my  secret  rev- 
eries as  the  thought  of  him  passes 
over  me,  have  i  exclaimed, — *  Ye 
heavenly  powers! assist  me  in  these 
feeble  resolutions,  and  may  no  act 
of  mine  offend  his  departed  spirit. 
Oh !  grant  me  as  pure  a  life,  and 
as  honorable  a  death  !  A  kind 
mother  in  a  few  years  followed 
him.  Reason  bad  just  began  to 
dawn  upon  my  mind;  I  felt  I  had 
sustained  a  loss,  but  was  ignorant 
of  the  magnitude.  When  our  moth- 
er died,  well  do  I  remember  how 
my  sisters  wept;  when  they  folded 
me  in  their  arms!  I  also  wept,  al- 
though I  had  no  idea  of  death. 
My  eider  and  only  brother,  was  at 
that  period  absent,  pursuing  his 
studies  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  my  father's  old  and  intimate 
friends.  The  news  having  reach- 
ed him  of  our  common  bereave- 
ment, in  agony  and  despair  he  re- 
turned home — and  for  what !  mere- 
ly to  become  a  victim  to  that  tomb  - 
which  had  just  closed  over  our 
mother. 

<  L«ayea  have  their  time  to  fall, 

*  And  flowen  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's 

hreatb, 
*And  stara  to  set — ^bnt  ah! 
<Thoa  bast,  all  aeasona  for  thine  own,  ohi 

death.' 

I  shall  pass  over  the  many,  triv- 
ial circumstances  of  my  earliest 
days — nothing  important  occur- 
ing  till  my  seventeenth  year.  The 
idol  of  four  sisters,  (all  of  whom 
were  married)  I  was  most  happy 
in  their  affection^  while  they,  ever 
anxious  for  my  welfare,  wished 
if  possible  to  see  me,  (as  they  flat- 
teringly expressed  it)  an  ornament 
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to  mj  familjyof  which  Iwas  now  the 
only  one  that  bore  the  name.  They 
proposed  that  I  should  repair  to 
one  of  the  northern  states  (un- 
der the  guidance  of  some  friend) 
for  the  completion  of  my  educa- 
tion. Being  naturally  of  a  roman- 
tic disposition,  such  a  proposition 
was  delightful;  pnly  one  circum- 
stance tended  to  render  it  disagree- 
able— how  could  I  part  with  the 
society  of  my  dear  sisters  ?  With 
'Julia'  the  lorely  companion  of 
my  childhood,  for  whom,  ^forgive 
me  I  beseech  you,'  I  now  felt  that 
tender  passion  which  the  poets 
call  ^fint  love.^  The  very  thought 
of  separation  was  cruel ;  yet  I 
knew  it  must  be.  In  two  weeks 
I  was  to  take  a  long  farewell  of 
home  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
me,  perhaps  never  to  return,  nev- 
er again  to  behold  my  dear  Julia. 
But  youth  is  the  season  of  hope, 
and  I  thought  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  after  having  finished  my 
studies,  to  return  home  and  see 
joy  and  satisfaction  beaming  in 
every  eye.  With  how  much  grat- 
ification then  could  I  proffer  my 
hand  and  heart  to  her,  without 
whom,it  appeared  to  me,  life  would 
be  no  longer  desirable.  While 
thus  absorbed  in  meditation  and 
lost  to  every  thing  around  me,  a 
soft  voice  spoke  my  name,  it  was 
Julia's,  whom  that  moment  I  had 
resolved  to  go  in  search  of,  to 
make  known  my  intentions.  Oh! 
M.  how  very  glad  I  am  to  see 
you,  exclaimed  she,  I  have  just 
now  seen  your  sister,  and  she  tells 
me  you  are  a  going  to  leave  us, 
and  for  so  long  a  time  too — ^is  all 
this  true?  Yes  Julia, but  too  true. 
Tou  must  be  well  aware,  that  it  is 
now  necessary  that  I  should  apply 
myself  strictly  to  study  in  order 
to  obtain  an  education  suitable  to 
carry  me  through  life  with  honor 
to  myself  and  family;  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  absent  three  or  four  years. 
But    you  cannot  conceive    how 


much  this  separation  has  discon- 
certed me,  replied  she.  Havejoa 
never,  my  Julia,  seen  the  sun  rise 
in  full  splendor,  when  not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen  floatiiu;  in  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  blue  heavena? 
When  perhaps,  suddenly,  a  storm 
would  gather  and  the  whok  scene 
be  darkened:  when  the  lowering 
clouds  would  burst  in  torrents  up- 
on the  mountain,  while  the  loud 
cataract  was  roaring  in.unis<Mi 
with  the  distant  thunder,  and  then 
have  you  never  teen  the  powerful 
king  of  day  throw  ofif  his  mantle 
of  clouds,  and  cast  his  splendor  on 
all  the  surrounding  objects^  Oh, 
my  Julia,  how  grateful  is  this 
change]  the  flowers  resume  their 
beauty  and  the  grass  its  bright- 
ness; the  birds  again  wake  their 
cheerful  lays,  and  even  inanimate 
nature  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  res- 
toration of  beauty,  harmonj  smd 
love!  This,  Julia,  may  be  our 
fate;  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  I 
shall  return  and  we  shall  be  happy. 
You  know  that  I  love  you,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  my 
love  is  unretumed;  in  a  few  days 
I  must  leave  you — ^permit  me  ere 
I  depart  to  exact  of  you  one 
promise,  that  until  I  return  you 
will  continue  as  Miss  — .  Yes  my 
dear  M.  I  do  promise,  and  neith- 
er lapse  of  time  nor  distance  shaU 
impair  or  efface  the  affection  I 
feel  for  you,  and  until  you  return, 
my  name  shall  remain  unaltered. 

As  I  observed  before,  having 
served  out  a  long  and  tedious  no- 
viciate in  a  distant  land,  I  return- 
ed to  the  seat  of  my  ancestors. 
And  though  time  had  brushed  rat  h* 
er  rudely  many  of  my  old  friends, 
yet  Julia  arrayed  in  all  the  charms 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  was  stiU 
the  same  lovely  picture,  matured 
by  the  graces  of  womanhood.  lio 
one  can  describe  or  even  conceive 
the  pleasure  I  realized,  when  I 
again  pressed  her  lilly  hand  to  my 
bosom.  And  (now  oh!  ye  powers!) 
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only  grant  me  time  to  aijust  mj 
mantle  ere  I  faU-*-a  deyoted  Yictin 
at  the  altar  of  Hymen,  m. 

THE  FATALIST* 

The  subject  of  the  following  tale 
has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  there 
is  not  in  tho  place  of  his  natiTitj, 
a  being  who  bears  his  name.  The 
recital  will,  therefore,  wound  the 
feelmgsof  noone;  nor  will  it  distufb 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  to  gite  the 
world  the  story  o(  his  madness, 
rather  than  his  crime. 

The  name  of  John  Maekay  ap- 
pears on  the  criminal  records  of 
the  town  of  Belfast,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  He  was  the  murderer 
of  his  own  child!  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  character  of 
this  unhappy  man;  suffice  it  that, 
from  early  education,  and  deeply 
rooted  habits,  he  was  a  fatalist. 
An  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  had 
been  wraped  into  a  superstitious 
dread:  and  the  fabric,  that  might 
have  been  greA  and  beautiful,  be- 
eame  a  ruin  that  betokened  only 
death  and  gloom.  Yet  into  his 
breast  the  Creator  had  infused 
much  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  his  disposition  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men.  The  poison  had  lain  dor- 
mant in  his  bosom,  but  it  rankled 
there.  Domestic  sorrows  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  his  ffloomy 
creed;  and  its  eSects  were  darker, 
as  it  took  a. deeper  root.'  Life 
soon  lost  all  its  pleasures  for  him: 
his  usual  employments  were  ne- 
glected; his  dress  and  appearance 
altered;  his  once  animated  counte- 
nance bore  the  traces  of  shame  or 
guilt ;  and  a  sort  of  suspicious 
eagerness  was  in  every  look  and 
action. 

He  had  an  only  child,  one  of  the 
loveliest  infants  that  ever  blessed 
a  father's  heart.  It  was  the  mel- 
ancholy legacy  of  the  woman  he 
had  loved ;  and  never  did  a  parent 
doat  with  more  affection  on  an 


earthly  hope.  This  little  infant,  all 
purity  and  innocence,  was  destined 
to  be  the  victim  of  kit  madness; 
One  morning  his  friend  entered  hie 
apartment,  and  what  was  his  hoi^ 
ror  At  beholding  the  child  stretch* 
ed  on  the  floor,  and  the  father 
standing  over  it,  his  hands  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  his  babe.  ^Ood 
of  heaven!'  exclaimed  his  friend, 
< what  is  here?'  Mackay  approach- 
ed and  calmy  welcomed  him,  bid- 
ding him  behold  what  he  had  done. 
His  friend  beat  his  bosom,  and 
sunk  on  a  chair,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands.  <  Why  do  you 
grieve?'  asked  the  maniac;  'why 
are  you  unhappy  P I  was  the  father 
of  that  breathless  corpse,  and  I  do 
not  weep;  I  am  even  joyful  when 
I  gaze  on  it.  Listen,  my  friend, 
listen;  I  knew  I  was  predestined 
to  murder,  and  who  was  so  fit  to 
be  my  victim,  as  that  little  inno- 
cent to  whom  I  gave  life,  and  from 
whom  I  have  taken  it?  He  had 
no  crime  to  answer  for; — besides, 
how  could  I  leave  him  in  a  cold 
world,  which  would  mock  him  with 
my  name?'  E^en  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  he  had  sent 
to  a  magistrate,  whose  officers  ' 
shortly  entered,  and  apprehended 
him.  He  coolly  surrendered  him- 
self, and  betrayed  no  emotion;  but 
he  took  from  his  bosom  a  minature 
of  his  wife,  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
his  babe,  and,  without  a  sigh  or 
tear,  departed.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  made  many  loath 
him,  and  created  against  him  a 
sentiment  of  general  abhorrence; 
but  when  he  afterwards,  in  prison, 
declared  to  his  friend  the  storm 
of  passions,  to  which  that  horrid 
calm  succeeded — that  he  liad  torn 
his  hair  until  the  blood  trickled 
down  his  forehead,  while  his  brain 
seemed  bursting  his  skull,  his 
friend  was  satisfied  and  still  loved 
him.  In  the  prison  he  was  with 
him:  though  all  others  deserted 
him,  he  pitied  and  wept.     Still,, 
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even  to  the  last,  he  helieved  he 
had  but  fulfilled  his  duty  in  the 
death  of  his  child;  and  often,  when 
he  described  the  scene,  and  told 
bow  the  infant  smiled  on  its  fath- 
er at  the  moment  he  was  prepar- 
ed to   kill  it,  lisping  his  name  as 
the  weapon  Was  at  his  throat,  he 
wonld  start  with  horror  at  his 
own  tale,  and  cursed  the  destiny 
which  had  decreed  it,  but  alwayv 
spoke  of  it  as  a  necessary  deed. 
The  time  appointed  for  bis  trial 
approached;  he  contemplated  it 
without  dread,  and  talked  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  him — without  a 
shudder.     But  his  friend  had  ex- 
erted himself  to  procure  such  tes* 
timony  of  the  state  of  mind,  pre- 
vious to  his  committing  the  dread- 
ful act,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of 
the  result;  yet  he  feared  to  awa- 
ken hopes  in  the  unhappy  prison- 
er, which  might  be  destroyed,  and 
never  mentioned  it  to  him.     The 
morning  of  the  trial  arrived;  he 
was  brought  to  the  bar;    his  hol- 
low eyes  glared  unconsciously  on 
his  judge,  and  he  gave  his  plea,  as 
if  the  words  ^  not  guilty,'  came 
from  a  being  without  life.     But 
his  recollection  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  return,  he  opened  his  lips 
and  gasped  faintly,  as  if  he  wished 
to  recal  them.     The  trial  com- 
menced, and  he  listened  with  the 
same  apathy;  but  once,  betraying 
feeling,  when    he   smiled  on  his 
friend  beside  him.     The  evidence 
had  been  heard;  the  juryretumed 
a  verdict  of  insanity,  when  a  groan 
from  the  prisoner  created  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  and  he  dropped 
lifeless  in  the  dock.     He  had  for 
some  minutes  shadowed  his  coun- 
tenance with  his  hand,  and  no  one 
but  his  friend  perceived  its  dread- 
ful alteration.      He  attributed  it 
to  the  dreadful  suspense  of  the 
moment,  the  agony  between  hope 
and  despair.      Its  cause  was  a 


almost  superhuman  strength,  had 
struggled  with  its  effects  until  he 
tell  dead  before  the  court.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  jrard  of 
bis  native  village,  where  a  mound 
of  earth  marked  his  gr aye,  but 
there  was  neither  stone  nor  in- 
scription to  preserve  the  name  of 
one  so  wretched. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add 
that  a  more  pernicious  error  than 
the  doctrine  of  fatalism  cannot 
take  possession  of  the  mind  of 
man.  Innumerable  and  ▼aried 
crimes  have  been  perpetrated  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  enemy  of 
human  reason. 

FOa  THE  BOWKR  OF  TA8TB. 

E8SAT 

ON  THE  MORIL  EFFECT  OF  nflLOSO- 
FHICAL    INVESTIGATION. 

Man  is  called  into  existence,  and 
surrounded  not  by  a  dark  and 
gloomy  void  of  endless  night,  with- 
out an  object  on  #hich  the  wan- 
dering thoughts  may  rest,  and  left 
to  contemplate  in  solitude  the 
mysteries  of  himself  alone,  but 
he  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
magnificent  and  beautiful  system, 
whose  vastness  eludes  the  ken  of 
human  intellect,  and  whose  com- 
plication leads  the  philosophic 
mind  from  one  object  and  relation 
to  another,  till  it  is  involved  in 
dim  conjecture  and  lost  in  endless 
mazes.  Since  then,  there  is  soch 
an  infinite  variety  of  objects  to 
attract  the  attention,  so  great  a 
multiplicity  of  phenomena  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  man,  a  pe- 
culiar interest  would  attend  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that 
general  indifference  to  this  world 
of  wonder,  in  which  we  live. — 
Many  circumstances  may  contri- 
bute to  the  production  of  this  in- 
difference, but  one  great  cause 
must  be  the  gradual  expansicm  of 


more  awful  one; — ^he  had  procured  I  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the 
poison,  had  taken  it,  and^  with  an  I  force  of  habit  in  destroying  every 
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feeling  of  admiration  and  cariosity, 
bj  giving  the  scenery  around  us 
an  appearance  of  familiarity  and 
triteness. 

The  knowledge  of  our  situation 
does  not  burst  in  upon  us  at  once, 
but  creeps  gently  and  impercept- 
ibly upon  the  mind,  till  the  great 
outlines  and  principal  objects  of 
the  scene  around  us,  become  what 
we  call  common  and  natural  ap- 
pearances. In  this  state  of  in- 
sensibility to  the  charms  af 
creation,  is  buried  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  Without,  how- 
ever, inquiring  further  into  the 
causes  of  this  insensibility,  but 
taking  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ob- 
vious to  all,  we  would  speak  of  the 
eifects  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion in  freeing  the  mind  from  those 
prejudices,  which  arise  from  our 
situation,  in  exciting  that  admira- 
tion which  would  swell  the  soul  of 
a  being,  who  for  the  first  time 
looked  abroad  on  created  nature. 
Then  we  see  As  effect  upon  the 
moral  feelings  and  happiness  of 
man. 

That,  in  the  material  world, 
there  must  be  certain  primary 
elements,  from  the  various  combi- 
nations of  which,  the  vast  variety 
of  substances  are  formed,  we  are 
by  necessity  compelled  to  believe, 
unless  we  would  adopt  the  absurd 
hypothesis  that  analysis  is  infinite. 
So  that  there  are  in  man  certain 
original  principles,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  who  would  not 
suppose  him  the  mere  creature  of 
experience.  These  principles  are 
capable  of  receiving  innumerable 
modifications  from  diversities  of 
education,  and  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual habit.  Hence  the  effect 
which  different  studies  and  difier- 
ent  habits  of  association  have  on 
moral  character  and  happiness. 
The  utme  objects  affect  the  same 
persons  in  different  ways  according 
to  the  different  views  which  they 
take  of  them,  and  the  different 


states  of  mind  with  which  tbej 
enter  their  centemplation.  The 
same  objects  affect  different  per- 
sons in  a  variety  of  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  various  habits  of  thought, 
which  they  cultivate,  and  tbe 
different  sentiments,  which  they 
entertain. 

By  the  mathematician,  every 
thing  is  reduced  to  the  abstract 
qualities  of  number  and  figure. 
Every  work  is  read  with  the  care 
and  accuracy  of  demonstration. 
The  statesman,  through  the  re^ 
fractory  medium  of  his  habitual 
studies,  sees  the  gigantic  spectre 
of  the  body  politic  marching  on 
before  him  through  every  su^ect 
of  his  contemplation.  All  the  va- 
rious orders,  and  species  of  things, 
have  the  appearance  of  so  many 
ranks  and  elasaes  of  men,  ens;aged 
in  the  different  pursuits  and  em- 
ployments of  life. 

The  beautiful,  sentimental  and 
sublime,  color  all  the  various  ob- 
jects of  the  poet's  world.  The 
embellishments  of  his  fancy  give  a 
kind  of  sacred  enchantment  to 
the  whole  scene  of  human  life. 
His  associations  plume  every  inci- 
dent and  every  circumstance  with 
the  soft  down  of  borrowed  beauty. 
There  is  another  habit  of 
thought  which  gives  the  universe 
new  beauty,  regularity  and  order ; 
and,  which  in  some  degree,  restores 
that  native  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
those  feelitigs  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, which  accompanied  the 
existence  of  man,  when  he  first 
stepped  forth  on  the  shores  of  time. 
This  is  a  habit  of  philosophical 
investigation ;  an  act  of  the  mind, 
whose  constant  endeavour  is  to 
search  into  the  causes  of  the  va« 
rious  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to 
discover  those  relations,  which  are 
invisible  to  the  vulgar  eye.  This 
habit  of  thought  becomes  legible 
in  some  characters  at  a  very  early 
period ;  and  from  their  history  we 
may  learn  the  beneficial  effect, 
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which  it  has  ^nerallj  had  upon 
their  active  and  moral  principlet, 
upon  their  personal  happiness  and 
usefiilness  in  the  world,  in  the 
history  of  men,  we  find  aknoat 
an  infinite  numher  of  vicious 
Poets,  Politicians,  Orators,  Histo- 
rians and  Philosophers,  who  have 
ohtained  the  appellation  from  the 
aingularitj  of  their  opinions,  or 
their  attachment  to  particular 
sects.  But  among  those  who  have 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  studj 
of  nature,  there  are  comparatively 
very  few  who  have  not  heen  dis- 
tin|;uished  for  the  purity  of  their 
morals.  Eut  perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  that  this  may  arise  from  two 
causes.  Either  the  study  may 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
moral  feelinj^  of  man,  or  but  few 
of  vicious  dispositions  have  an  in* 
clination  to  investigate  Uie  hidden 
paths  of  nature,  tfut  let  it  arise 
from  which  cause  it  may,  the  fact 
shows  the  congeniality  of  the 
study,  with  those  moral  qualities, 
and  of  consequence,  it  must, 
whenever  pursued,  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  promote  them.  To  con- 
ceive more  clearly  the  strong  ten- 
dency which  this  intellectual  ha- 
bit of  which  we  speak  has  to 
strengthen  the  sentiments  of  vir^ 
tue,  and  raise  the  admiration  of 
the  soul,  let  us  follow  the  mind  a 
few  steps  while  subjected  to  its 
influence. 

When  it  contemplates  the 
power  of  chemical  attraction,  and 
Deholds  the  alternate  formation 
and  decomposition  of  bodies; 
when  it  extends  its  enquiries  to  the 
great  laws  of  affinity,  and  sees 
amidst  its  apparent  confusion  how 
particle  tends  to  its  kindred  par- 
ticle ;  this  quality  of  matter  is 
acknowledged  to  be  nothing  less 
than  the  immediate  agency  of 
God!  No  less  objects  of  its  ad- 
miration are  the  grass  which 
clothes  the  ground,  and  the  leaves 
that  flutter  on  the  trees.  ■ 


What  admiration  is  excited  in 
the  soul,  when  it  attempts  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  the  ve- 
getable productions  are  formed? 

The  latent  germ  of  life  springs 
up,  swells,  expands  and  grows, 
sending  upward  its  tender  top  to 
the  regions  of  light  and  day,  while 
the  fearfd  root  shuns  the  scorefa- 
ing  heat,  the  surface  feels,  tiU  at 
last  an  organized  frame  appears  of 
beautiful  form  and  texture,  and 
clothed  in  the  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful livery  of  nature. 

Thus  wonderful,  appears  the 
fact,  which  by  its  mystery  be- 
comes an  immediate  operation  of 
the  same  invisible  agent.  And 
while  the  mind  seeks  to  investigate 
the  secrets  of  that  kingdom 
where  conscious  life,  where  pain 
and  pleasure  reign,  it  there 
traces  the  springs  of  bein|^  and 
thought  to  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  same  divine  energy. 

_JL  -'•^ 
7%e  €lrwe  cf  J^enan. — The 
following  description  of  the  place 
where  rest  the  remains  of  the 
sage  of  Monticello,  will  be  grati- 
fying to  the  lovers  of  American 
Independence. 

'I  ascended  the  winding  road, 
which  leads  from  Chariot tesviUe 
to  Monticello.  The  path  leads  to 
a  circuitous  ascent  of  about  two 
miles  up  the  miniature  mountain, 
to  the  farm  and  the  grave  of  Jef- 
ferson.  On  entering  the  gate 
which  opens  into  the  enclosure, 
numerous  paths  diverge  in  various 
directions,  winding  through  beau- 
tiful groves  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  From  the  peak  on  which  the 
house  stands,  a  grand  and  nearly 
unlimited  view  opens  to  the  thick- 
ly wooded  hills  and  fertile  vallies, 
which  stretch  out  on  either  side. 
The  University,  with  its  dome, 
porticoes,  and  colonnade,  looks 
like  a  fair  city  in  the  plain  ; — 
Charlottesville   seems  to  be  di- 
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rectlj  beneath.  No  spot  can  be 
imagined  as  combining  greater 
advantages  of  grandeur,  health- 
fulness,  and  seclusion.  The  house 
is  noble  in  its  appearance;  two 
large  columns  support  a  portico, 
which  extends  from  the  wings, 
and  into  it  the  front  door  opens. 
The  apartments  are  neatly  fur- 
nished and  embellished  with  stat- 
ues, busts,  portraits  and  natural 
euriosities.  The  grounds  and  out- 
houses hare  been  neglected — Mr. 
Jefferson's  attention  being  absorb- 
ed from  such  personal  concerns  by 
the  cares  attendant  on  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  University, 
which,  when  in  health,  he  visited 
daily  since  its  erection  com- 
menced. 

'  At  a  short  distance  behind  the 
mansion,  in  a  quiet,  shaded  spot, 
the  visitor  sees  a  square  enclosure, 
surrounded  by  a  low,  unmortared 
stone  wall,  which  he  enters  by  a 
neat  wooden  ga^e.  This  is  the 
family  burial  ground,  containing 
ten  or  fifteen  graves,  none  of  them 
marked  by  epitaphs,  and  only  a 
few  distinguished  by  any  memo- 
rial. On  one  side  of  this  simple 
eemetery,.  is  the  resting  place  of 
the  patriot  and  philosopher. — 
When  I  saw  it,  the  vault  was  just 
arched,  and  in  readiness  for  the 
plain  stone  which  is  to  cover  it. 
May  it  ever  continue  like  Wash- 
ington's, without  any  adventitious 
attractions  or  conspicuousness; 
for,  when  we  or  our  posterity, 
neled  any  other  memento  of  our 
debt  of  honor  to  those  names, 
than  their  simple  inscription  on 
paper,  wood  or  stone,  gorgeous 
tombs  would  be  a  mockery  to 
their  memories.  When  gratitude 
shall  cease  to  consecrate  their  re- 
membrance in  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens,  no  cenotaph  will  inspire 
the  reverence  we  owe  to  them.' 

Woman,  when  unadorned,  is  a- 
iomed  the  most. 

TOL.  I. 


FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE, 

THB  Nun. 
There  is  no  human  sacrifiee  more 
barbarous  than  that  of  immuring 
in  monastic  solitude,  a  young 
and  innocent  being,  whom  nature 
has  formed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
society,  and  perhaps  endowed 
with  talents  to  become  its  oma* 
ment.  The  love  of  liberty  is  im- 
planted in  every  thing  that  <  lives 
and  moves  and  has  a  being;'  it 
is  nature's  universal  law,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  oppose  it 
either  by  moral  or  physical  re- 
straints, unless  commanded  by 
justice  to  do  so  for  the  auppres* 
sion  of  vice.  We  have  no  right  to 
quench  the  intellectual  &me 
which  Deity  himself  hath  Ughted| 
by  the  cold  and  rigid  severity  of 
monastic  discipline,  which  has  « 
direct  tendency  to  destroy  all 
those  kind  and  social  feelings  that 
render  our  intercourse  with  socie- 
ty so  delightful. 

Through  the  interest  of  a  friend 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  su- 
perior of  a  convent  in  M— —  I  was 
(several  years  since)  introduced  to 
a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  who  had 
been  a  resident  there  three  years. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
a  proud,  but  indigent  nobleman, 
who  unable  to  support  her  in  that 
sphere  of  fashionable  extrava- 
gance in  whidi  theeMer  branelMs 
of  her  family  still  moved,  consent- 
ed to  sacrifice  her  at  the  shrine  of 
bigotry  and  superstition.  I  can- 
not describe  the  emotions  I  felt  on 
first  beholding  her,«*to  see  a  be- 
ing so  young  and  lovely,  set  apart 
as  it  were  from  ail  the  claims  ef 
friendship,  love  and  consanguinity, 
and  destined  to  be  buried  from 
the  worid,  was  indeed  a  melan- 
choly contemplation.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  plain  white  robe,  sim<- 
ply  confinea  at  the  waist  by  e 
black  girdle,  from  which  hung  her 
cross  and  rosary.  Her  bright  hair 
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which  was  parted  on  her  forhead, 
was  partly  concealed  by  a  cap  of 
fmm  nuslin.  Caoova  mif ht  have 
wroagfat  from  her  fotin  a  statue 
tfaat  would  hiave  immortaiized  his 
name,  and  Stewart  in  his  proudest 
dayn  would  have  been  dselif  hted  to 
copy  from  so  fair  Itnd  chaste  a 
model  of  female  beauty. 

But  with  all  her  loveliness,  she 
was  a  mere  sto^ne,  a  very  pieiui/^. 
Her  air  was  constrained,  her 
litep  formal,  and  no  emanations 
of  sou/  were  visible  in  her  tsotinte- 
nance.  Her  pure,  fair  forehead, 
downcast  eye  and  pensive  smile, 
spoke  tbe  extinction  or  subjec- 
tion of  every  human  passion;  and 
there  was  a  cold  abstraction  in 
her  manner  and  convertation  that 
ftbewed  her  thou|;htt  were  not  of 
this  world.  On  parting,  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  ha[^y  ?  witb  a  mel- 
ancholy smile  she  simply  replied, 
ikey  way  I  am  happy,  and  I  believe 
I  am  so.  Poor  child!  Heaven 
grant  that  thou  may'st  not  be  de- 
ceived. 

One  year  aflerthis  interview,  I 
a|:ain  visited  the  convent.  Luci- 
tonne  was  a  wun!  the  black  v^i 
i^rouded  her  face  and  form  frotn 
tny  view,  and  f  was  permitted  only 
to  hold  a  few  minutes  conversa- 
tion with  her  through  the  bars  o* 
b'-r  AurfMr  pmon.  ^ 

•We  are  hut  lh»-  ••""1  rtof 'tJier  i»i»«»V  ««»'<!» ' 


Unceremomow  hUiroduetion,'—A 
lady  meeting  in  the  street  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  frightfully  ugly, 
took  him  by  the  hatid,  and  led 
him  to  the  shop  of  a  staiuaty,  to 
whom  she  said,  Must  like  this,' 
and  departed.  The  gentleman, 
astonished,  asked  the  meaning  of 
ihi«i  the  statuary  answered,  the 
kdy  has  employed  me  to  make  thf 
figure  of  the  devil;  and  as  I  had 
)io  tuoielj  shb  proBiised  to  Mng 
me  oae. 


Romance  Reading. — ^Perhaps  the 
perusal  of  romances  may,  without 
iiyustice,  be  compared  with  the 
use  of  opiates,  baneful  when  ha- 
bitually and  constantly  resorted 
to,  but  of  most  blessed  power  in 
those  moments  when  the  whole 
head  is  sore  and  the  whole  hearl 
sick.  If  those  who  rail  indiscri- 
minately at  this  species  of  com- 
position were  tp  consider  tbe 
quantity  of  actual  pleasure  which 
it  produces,  and  the  much  greater 
proportion  of  real  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress which  it  alleviates,  their 
philanthropy  ought  to  moderate 
their  critical  pride  or  religious  in- 
tolerance.—[Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

The  J^. — An  Ape,  which 
Blumenbach  observed  for  more 
than  a  year  together,  would,  ma- 
nage the  wood  for  a  stove,  and  put 
it  m  with  as  much  judgment  and 
economy  as  a  cookmaid.  He  was 
very  fond  of  the  fire,  like  all  apes, 
and  would  at  times  singe  himself^ 
and  afterwards  roll  in  the  snow, 
and  then  return  to  the  fire^  He 
was  often  at  the  college,  whme  he 
used  to  examine  tbe  specimens  with 
a  most  laughable  imitation  and  ^- 
mace.  Once  he  swallowed  a  pieoe 
of  arsenic,  large  enough  to  poisoa 
ten  Kalmucks;  it  only  prodaoeda 
violent  diarrhoea,  and  he  was 
quite  well  again.  But  once  a 
work  on  insects  was  lying  on  the 
table;  this  fellow  had  studied  it 
with  great  gravity   for  an  hour. 

Yf\xen came  into  the  rooniy 

he  found  that  he  had,  with  ^re^t 
address,  pinched  out  all  the  beet- 
les of  the  great  plates  and  eat 
them,  mistaking  the  pictures  for 
real  insects. 

The  stage  has  be^n,  Md  iscm- 
tinued  to  be,  degraded  to  the  most 
contemptible  purposes,  A  miser- 
able apology  for  wit  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  personage  as 
Crack  or  Billy  Blacky  wiU  attract 
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and  be  laughed  at,  while  every 
thing  intellectual  it  pronounced 
dull  and  insipid;  and  a  coarse  joke, 
in  which  actors  are  permitted  to 
indul|^e  at  the  expense  oi  the  feel- 
ings of  every  deeent  person  in  the 
house,   instead  of  consigning  its 

E^rpetrator  to  infamy  in  his  pro- 
ssioD,  is  reeeived  with  shouts  by 
the  groundling  eritjcs,  who  are  e?- 
tr  ready  to  make  the  worst  of  it, 
lest  perchance,  it  might  be  suffered 
^0  pass  without  giving  pain  to  fe- 
piales  who  find  themselves  placed  in 
an  awkward  predicament,  and  the 
mark  of  general  observance  to  de- 
tect the  effect  produced  upon  their 
sensitiveness,  duch  outrages  npon 
delicacy  onght  to  be  banished  from 
the  stage,  and  yet  we  see  them 
too  frequently  resorted  to  as  the 
best  bait  to  catch  a  full  house  with. 
Let  intelligent  and  refined  females 
feel  assured  that  they  could  visit 
a  theatre  without  the  possibility 
of  encountering  any  thing  that 
would  offend  a  correct  taste,  and 
the  drama  would  have  no  cause  to, 
complain  of  the  lack  of  their  ap- 
proving smiles.  But  the  misfor- 
tune is  that  from  Shakspeare  down 
to  the  Grub  street  dramatists, 
scarce  a  play  can  be  found  through 
the  entire  representation  of  which 
a  virtttODS  female  could  encounter 
the  gaze  of  a  geatlemaa  without 
a  blush  of  ofiended  delicacy.  A  nd 
to  increase  the  evil,  actors  almost 
invariably  strain  a  point  to  dve  the 
offensive  passage,  with  marked  em- 
phasis ana  manner.  Even  proAinity 
b  often  thrown  in  to  help  out  the 
author's  vulgarity. — Jlfi^ytKrosiis. 


iSetotr  of  ^atnt. 


x.iTxmAaT. 
W«  iMTe  racttlTed  a  voIwrm  of  PoesM, 
fron  the  pen  of  Somner  LIbcoIa  F«lr- 
fieia,  Eiq.  enUUed  the  *  CUU$  of  the 
TlminJ*  Witkniaayof  the  |>oeiiis  eon- 
tained  in  this  work«  we  are  elresdy  fe- 
ttUitf — ts  he  has  been  a  liberal  eoatrfta- 


tor  to  ■evend  of  oor  ^m  periodicals  for 
mefty  yean;  aooe  of  the  BolAor  piecee  ai* 
more  to  oar  taste  than  the  principal 
poem;  the  *  Basniser'a  fiveaing  Htm*,* 
and  the  « Poet's  Dream/  are  among  his 
happiest  effusions.  Mr.  FairHeM  is  cer- 
uinly  a  poet  much  above  mediocrity, 
and  a  most  enthasiasUe  worsiiipper  of 
nature.  He  possesses  a  luxuriaot  fancj, 
and  a  fervid  imafination;  to  the  latter, 
however,  be  often  gives  a  licence  so  un« 
bounded  as  to  pass  the  undersunding  of 
his  readers.  The  atuibutes  of  deity,  and 
tlie  sublime  creations  of  his  power,  are  qf 
themselves,  subjecta  of  deep  and  profoun4 
mystery — with  reference  to  which  tho 
most  elevated,  and  energetic  language  is 
justifiable.  Bat  the  affecution  of  obscu- 
rity should  always  be  avoided.  The  su- 
pernatural world  is  ever  open  to  the  ex- 
cursions of  poetic  fancy,  (and  it  is  here 
indeed  that  our  modern  bards  delight  to 
revet)  In  tiiis  expansive  field,  the  *  Mys. 
tie  8peU,'  the  *  Viewless  Harp,*  may 
breathe,  and 'Goblin's  Gibber,*  [ad  libl- 
tum,]  and  he  who  creates  the  best  wUeh 
or  tpriiBt  i«  entitled  to  the  laurel. 

With  many  just  claims  to  our  admira- 
tion as  a  poet,  Mr.  Fairfield  has  still  a 
fault  (in  common  with  many  others)  that 
of  having  a  class  of  favorite  images  and 
ideas,  which  by  frequent  repetition,  lose 
much  of  theur  original  beauty.  He  often 
reminds  us  of  a  child  in  a  flower  garden 
in  pursuit  of  a  biitterfly,  chasing  the  bright 
insect  till  it  is  at  length  lost  to  himself 
and  others.  *  The  Lay  of  Love,'  noU 
withstanding  its  irregular  rhyme,  has 
many  beaatiea.  We  extract  the  foUow- 
ingstaniss. 

The  beauty  and  the  bliss  of  days  gone  by. 
Deepen  the  darkness  of  my  early  doom. 
That  o'er  the  glory  of  my  summer  sky 
Rolls  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  tomh! 
Imagination's  fairy  dreams. 
The  bloom  of  beauty  in  the  wiaA^ 
The  Mash  of  musio— bmthing  streams^ 

Yaniah ^but  leave  reality  behind! 

I  see  no  more  those  shapes  of  air— 
Nymyhs,  Dryads,  Oreads,  AngelthiDgs! 
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Thftt  threw  abroad  their  golden  hair 
And  fann*d  the  bloe  heaT*n  with  radiant 

winga! 
They  Me  gone  from  ae  now» 
like  the  etara  from  the  brow 
Of  the  foreat  crowned  hill.  •••••• 

The  Editor  of  the  Emerald  and  Balti- 
more  Gaxette,  haa  politely  farored  ut 
with  the  firat  number  of  hit  interesting 
joama),  eontaining  a  well  written  emay 
•n  <The  Modern  School  of  Poetry,* 
afto  •  Epitome  of  the  Hietory  of  Moaic/ 
whoae  daaaieal  illaatrationa  will  be  grati- 
fying to  the  lorera  of  that  art ;  and  a  mot t 
intereating  article  entitled  *  Hercalaneum 
end  Pompeii,'  in  which  the  writer  pre- 
eenU  na  with  the  translation  of  a  letter 
which  waa  written  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years  since,  found  in  the  Ubrary 
of  Pompeii; — the  miscellaneoaa  matter  ia 
entertaining,  and  the  poetry,  both  origi- 
nal and  aelected,  such  as  we  should  ex- 
pect from  its  Editor.  His  success  In  this 
enterprise  has  already  been  anticipated  by 
those  who  know  hia  talents  aa  a  poet,  and 
his  Uate  aa  a  general  belles  lettres  scholar. 
From  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
writings  have  ever  been  held  in  his  native 
dty,  and  elaewhere,  he  will  no  doubt  re- 
ceive a  sufficient  share  of  patronage  to 
induce  him  to  continue  hia  valuable  peri- 


8ir  Waiter  SeotU  again  f-^^Tht 
London  Literary  Gazette  of  February  16, 
announces  that  the  *  Great  WizKard  of  the 
North*  ia  preparing  for  the  press  a  vo- 
lume of  Practical  Essays  on  Oardening 
and  Planting!  it  is  said  *  he  haa  added 
oonaiderable  practice  to  theory'  In  this 
hrmuh, 

TBXMOlfT   THVATBS. 

The  return  of  Miss  Rock  to  the  Tre- 
mont  boards,  attracted  (as. waa  anticipat- 
ed,) a  full  and  faahionable  houae.  In  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  her  personation  of 
SDen  waa  so  decidedly  different  from  that 
•f  the  lady  who  fonnerly  nstaincd  that 


character,  that  a  fair  comparison  of  their 
respective  merita  can  acarcely  be  drawn. 
Mias  Rock  exhibited  none  of  the  arch 
playlnlnesa,  and  rustic  dmplictty  of 
Mrs.  W.  (which  waa  not,  perhaps, 
unnatural  in  the  character  of  the  Baoa»- 
taitt  aoaid,)  and  her  costume— ^hhoo^  it 
might  be  more  nolMfMil,  waa  not  ao  grace- 
ful as  waa  that  lady's.  But  her  soul 
thrilling  voice — ^the  beaming  intelligCBce 
of  her  face,  and  the  dignity  of  her  tuep, 
in  every  ncene,  bespoke  the  descendant 
of  the  noble  *  Douglas.*  The  part  of 
Roderic  Dhu  waa  ably  aupported  by  Mr. 
Peiby.  We  would  alao  exprcaa  our 
coomendation  of  Mr.  Field  in  Fits 
James.  This  gentleman  ia  incroasiag 
iaat,  both  in  professional  merit,  and  pub- 
lic favor. 

Mr.  Cooper'a  benefit  took  place  on 
Friday  evening,  and  we  were  happy  to 
learn  that  the  claima  of  our  old  fisvoritc 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  public  were 
not  forgotten.  Mita  Rock's  benefit  is 
fixed  for  Monday  evening  next — a  rich 
bill  of  fare  may  be  anticipated. 

To  Reader9  and  Corre$p9ndent$, — We 
liave  received  the  following  note  from 
our  Poetic  correapondent  M.  upon  which 
we  ahall  make  no  comment. 

Madam, — ^The  ataoxaa  alluded  to  ia 
your  Iaat  number,  together  with  the  a^. 
naturet  were  transcribed  by  me  from  a 
lady's  album;  if  they  were  acceptable  to 
you  on  account  of  their  poetic  beauty,  I 
am  satisfied,  (without  replying  to  the  im- 
pertinent cavillinga  of  hypercritica.) 
Reapectfully  your*s.  Ice.         x. 

We  trust  the  liberality  of  a  correepoo- 
dent  will  not  be  alarmed  by  a  few  trifling 
Editorial  libertiea. 

Will  Roaalia  favor  ua  with  a  copy  of 
her  manuscript,  which  was  mislaidi 
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^tgfnal  Soetrfi. 


TO  SARAH,  ON  FINDING  A  FADED  ROSE 

III   A   YOLUMX    OF   BT&Olf. 

Yes,  I  remember  thee,  when  thou  wen  &ir, 

Sweet  ratt'budj  as  the  one  who  plac'd  thee  there ; 

And  I  remember,  too,  the  glowing  smile 

With  which  she  gave  thee^hou  hadst  blush'd  awhile 

Upon  her  bosom ;  when  her  beaming  eye 

Glow'd  with  the  light  of  btron's  minstrelsy — 

She  mark'd  ihatpagej  to  which  the  bard  has  giv'n 

All  that  is  bright  on  earth,  or  fair  in  heav'n ! 

She  said — ^^Augasta,  when  this  rose  ^rou  see. 

You'll  worihip  Byron  I — and  you'll  think  of  me.' 

Dear  one,  I've  fhcught  qfiheej  though  years  have  flown 

Since  that  bright  hour,  when  thou  to  me  alone 

Wert  friend,  companion,  all  my  youthful  heart 

Could  wish,  to  whom  it  freely  might  impart 

Its  first  gay  feelings,  when  life's  scenes  were  new, 

And  an  the  hopes  thi^t  dawn'd  upon  mv  view ! 

Together,  we  exnlor'd  the  page  of  truth — 

Together,  trod  tne  flowery  paths  of  youth : 

But  years  have  flown  since  ihere^  we  fondly  ranged — 

And  we  are — no !  I  hope  thou  art  not  changed  1 

I  know  'tis  folly — but  I  could  not  bear 

To  see  a  being,  once  so  lovely  fair, 

Whose  speech  was  music,  and  whose  smile  was  light, 

Difiusing  round  a  radiance,  warm  and  bright, 

That  gave  expression  to  her  Hebe  face^ 

And  to  her  sylph-like  form,  a  seraph  grace ! 

Oh,  no— I  feel  I  could  not  see  thai  form. 

Glowing  no  more,  with  youth's  luxuriant  charm, 

I  could  not  look  upon  thy  faded  eye, 

And  tintless  cheek,  without  a  painild  sigh. 

Thou  wilt  forgive  me,  dearest,  bujt  I  feel 
A  sorrow,  that  the  hand  of  time  should  steal 
One  charm  firom  thee — ^but,  no — I  will  not  sigh 
If  he  but  leave  that  sparkle  of  thine  eye-— 
That  bright  intelligence,  whic'h  spoke  from  soul ! 
And  o'er  my  feelings  held  such  nrm  control. 
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But  thou  an  lovely  yet,  I  know  thoa  art, 

The  emanations  of  thy  yirtuous  heart 

Dlumine  still  thine  eye,  glow  o'er  thy  cheek, 

And  in  its  blushes  eloquently  speak. 

Yet  oh  I  whate'er  thou  art,  still  dear  to  me — 

While  memory  lasts,  my  earliest  friend  shall  be.     avavsta. 

Mrs.  Wabx. — A  lady  aecttied  ths  auUior  of  unpoliteocM  upon  hii  obMrriss. 

•  what  A  Uct  yon  ladiM  have  of  Msmniag  at  pleasure,  an  *  wrrg^  0f$miUi,'    The 

(allowing  lines  were  written 

IKPROMPTU. 

Of  all  the  charms  which  deck  the  fair, 

Of  all  the  arts  and  wiles; 
Sure  none  more  soft  and  luring  are 

Than '  an  array  of  smiles.' 
What  is  it  makes  the  hours  glide  on, 

What  sweetly  time  beguiles  ? 
'TIS  lovely  woman,  when  she  comet 

Arrayed  so  bright  m  wmiUs. 
The  proudest  towers,  the  palace  rich, 

Earth's  noblest,  k>ftieBt  piles. 
Were  deserts  all,  if  there  there  beamed 

No  fair '  array  of  smiles.' 
Without  regret,  I  fain  would  roam 

'Mid  rude  uncultured  wikls. 
If  there  alone  my  steps  were  cheered 

By  beauty— beaming  imiUs ! 
Tho'  dark  the  onward  journey  be 

That  leads  to  those  blest  isles, 
Where  all  is  peace— yet  brightly  there 

Are  beaming  seraph's  snules. 
Then  think  not,  lady  fair,  m^  heart 

Is  proof  'gainst  beauty^  wileSi 
When,  ribing  in  your  eye  I  see 

A  fond '  array  of  smiles.' 
Excuse  this  prosing  lay  from  oBe 

The  muse  nopoi  styles: 
My  sMltve  judge— aoceptance  then 

Ileoklbriny^mrsmtUt/  A-^ f*  -ri-- 

TO  MY  JBOUAN  HARP* 

Breathe  on  sweet  lyre  I  blow  gentle  wind— 
And  soothe  to  peace  my  troubled  mind ; 
Thy  strains  so  mellow,  soft  and  clear. 
Are  ever  welcome  to  mine  ear. 
When  lighthungs  flash,  and  thunders  roD, 
And  terror  fills  my  inmost  soul— 
When  nature's  warring  tumults  cease, 
Thy  notes  harmonious,  whisper  peace. 
But,  hark !  that  swell— so  bold,  and  8|ron|^, 
Which  echo  lingers  to  prolong ! 
And  now— 'tis  tremulous  and  light, 
Sighing  upon  the  breeze  of  night. 
Thou  wakest  with  thy  tender  strain,       i 
Past  joys  that  ne'er  will  smile  again ! 
To  me  of  all  but  heav'n  berefV^ 
My  solitary  harp  is  lef*. 
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Alas !  I  have  no  firieikd  to  greet, 

No  outstretched  hand  with  mine  to  meet — 

And  often  doth  thy  mournful  swell. 

Come  o^r  me  like  a  fiineral  knell. 

As  the  wild  breeze  revives  thy  sttaiHy 

Gay  notes  of  pleasure  wake  again, 

Breathinff  around  that  bland  control — 

That  «]»ea,  which  takes  the  prisonM  ^ul  *.* 

Then,  on  fair  retrospection's  sea, 

Qatit  mere  tinom  every  soirow  fn&f 

In  my  licht  barque  I  ^eem  to  glide 

With  MH  ones  stniUmg  at  my  side ! 

Yet  when  th\d  chHl  blast  sweeps  akmg--- 

.folia's  lyre  forgets  its  song : 

Or  moans  in  numbets,  sad  and  wttdl  1 

Like  sorrow's  own  despainng  child ! 

Alas !  for  me-^o  flowerets  bloom^ 

To  cheer  my  ncthway  to  the  tomb! 

Oh !  mine  haw  been  a  bitter  &te— 

My  heart  is  Cnmm    dceelalo>  a.  m .  tC 

8TAHZA8* 

There  was  a  line  on  the  pace  of  my  heartn^ 
But  'tis  bleared,  it  has  vnnish^d  forever: 

Although  I  hftve  striven  to  recal  that  Ime, 
Its  retdmlias  been  greeied-^never ! 

Oft  times  like  a  piuoatom  it  crosses  w^  brain, 
Or  a  mist  that  onward  is  hurried — 

Or  an  ocean  wave  tiiat  tofaes  the  maiai 
Then  in  ocean  again,  is  buried, 

Uke  a  beautiful  dream  indistinctly  traced, 
6r  the  ruin  of  hopes  fondly  cherished, 

Like  a  blooming  yhHtr^^iiow  a  desolate  waste* 
Or  a  flowvr,  that  hath  blosiotti'd  and  perished. 

Is  that  fine  ef  my  heart,  wliidb'hath  passed  awi^ 
With  the  yeeerd  of  things  tiiat  have  faded. 

'T  was  the  ehartb  that  brightened  that  joyeiH  day, 
E'ar  my  hopes,  «r  my  prospects  were  shaded.  k.  a. 

'  - 

<1lkAMdll    AKACRSOlVTIQIJft^ 

TaAHBLATSB  niOlI  TBS  vaiiicfl. 

Look— Leila  charmer  of  iny  soni. 

See  how  this  rosy  wine 
Translncem  mantles  in  ^le  bdWi, 

Its  blush  w  (r^as  thtee! 
One  snowy  hand  the  fkir  one  raised 

To  part  her  locks  of  sunny  hue 
As  in  the  cup  she  dowtiWard  gazed-^ 

^hen— what  a  $eiraph  sprang  to  view  I 
Reflected  on  its  bright  expanse^ 

Her  cheek  with  roseate  beauty  glowed. 
If  ore  thrillinff  was  her  timid  glance* 

H^  hohr  with  softer  luacuiy  flowed^ 
To  gaze  upon  so  ftdr  a  fbttti 

Oh— who  would  not  tite  goblat  M? 
Woman  hath  titer  toowcr  to  charm- 
But  in  «ttr  etyif  ibe^  brigiMr  vdik  M9%T. 
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Jftrlrrteir  l^ortrs. 


>   *Thou  Uncrsats,  UifSEEif  and  Undlfiaed, 
Source  of  all  life,  and  fountain  of  the  mind; 
Pervading  Spirit,  who  no  eye  can  trace, 
Felt  through  all  time,  and  working  in  all  space — 
Imagination  cannot  paint  that  spot, 
Around,  above,  beneath,  where  Thou  art  noL 

'  Before  the  glad  stars  hTmn'd  to  new-bom  Earth, 
Or  youn^  Creation  revell'd  in  its  birth, 
Thy  spirit  moved  upon  the  pregiumt  deep, 
UnchainM  the  wavelesa  waters  from  their  sleepi 
Bade  Time's  majestic  wings  to  be  unfurlM, 
And  out  of  darkness  drew  the  breathii^  World ! 

<  Ere  matter  form'd  at  thy  creative  tone. 

Thou  wert !  Omnific,  Endless  and  Alone ; 

In  Thine  own  essence,  all  that  was  to  bfr-- 

Sublime,  unfathomable  Deity ! 

Thou  said'st — and  lo !  a  oniverse  was  bonv 

And  light  flash'd  from  Thee,  for  its  birth-day  mora 

A  world  unshrouded,  all  its  beauty  new! 
The  youthful  mountain  rear'd  its  haughty  brow. 
Flowers,  fruits  and  trees  felt  instantaneous  life, 
And  Ocean  chafed  her  billows  into  strife ! 
And  next,  triumphant  o'er  the  green-clad  earth. 
The  universal  sun  burst  into  birth. 
And  dash'd  from  off  his  altitude  sublime, 
The  first  red  ray  that  mark'd  commencing  time ! 

Last  rose  the  moon — and  then  th'  array  of  stars 
Wheel'd  round  the  heavens  upon  their  burning  oars? 

But  all  was  silent  as  a  world  of  dead, 
Till  the  greRt  Deep  her  living  swarms  outspread  t 
Forth  from  her  teemilig  bosMii,  sudden  came 
Imminffled  monsters^mighty,  without  name ; 
Then  mnmy  tribes,  wing'd  into  being  there, 
And  played  their  gleamy  pinions  on  the  airi — 
Till  tnick  as  dews  upon  a  twilight  green, 
Earth's  living  creatures  rose  upon  the  scene! 

And  now  the  goiveous  Universe  was  rife. 
Full,  firesh,  and  glowing  with  created  life ! 
And  when  th'  Eternal,  from  his  starry  height, 
Beheld  the  ^oung  world  basking  in  his  light, 
And  breathmff  increase  of  deep  gratitude — 
He  bless'd  it,  for  his  mercy  made  it  good ! 
Creation's  master-piece !  a  breath  or  God, 
Ray  of  His  glory,  quicken'd  at  His  nod. 
Immortal  lun  came  next, — divinely  grand, 
Glorious  and  perfect  from  his  Maker's  hand ; 
Last  softly  beautiful  as  Music's  close, 
Angelic  woman  into  being  rose ! 

And  thus,  thou  wert,  and  art,  the  fountain  soul. 
And  countless  worlds  around  thee  live  and  roll  i 
In  sun,  and  shade,  in  ocean  and  in  air, 
Difierent,  though  never  lessen'd— every  where  I 
All  life  and  motion  from  thy  source  began, 
From  worlds  to  atoms,  angels  down  to  man* 
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*  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 

*  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,' — Paine. 
The  brigbteA  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  obliTion's  wave. 
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THE  GOVERNESS. 


'About  four  years  ago,  passing  a 
few  days  with  the  highly  educated 
daughters  of  some  friends  in  this 
neighborhood,  I  found  domestica- 
ted in  the  family  a  young  lady, 
whom  I  shall  call  as  they  called 
her,  Cousin  Mary.  She  was  about 
eighteen,  not  beautiful  perhaps,  but 
lovely  certainly  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  that  lovliest  word — as 
fresh  as  a  rose,  as  fair  as  a  lilly  ; 
with  lips  like  winter  berries,  dim- 
pled, smiling  lips  ;  and  eyes  of 
which  nobody  could  tell  the  col- 
or, they  danced  so  incessantly  in 
their  own  gay  light.  Her  figure 
was  tall,  round,  and  slender;  ex- 
quisitely well  proportioned  it  must 
have  been,  for  in  all  attitudes, 
(and  in  her  innocent  gaiety,  she 
was  scarcely  ever  two  minutes  in 
the  same)  she  was  grace  itself. 
She  was,  in  short,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  youth,  health,  and  happi- 
ness.    No  one  could  see  her  with- 

VOL.  I. 


out  being  prepossessed  in  her  fa- 
vor. I  took  a  fancy  to  her  the 
moment  she  entered  the  room  ; 
and  it  increased  every  hour  in 
spite  of,  or  rather  perhaps  for, 
certain  deficiences,  which  caused 
poor  Cousin  Mary  to  be  held  ex- 
ceedingly cheap  by  her  accom- 
plished relatives. 

*  She  w\s  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  an  officer  of  rank,  dead  long 
ago;  and  his  sickly  widow  having 
lost  by  death,  or  that  other  death, 
marriage,  all  her  children  but  this, 
could  not,  from  very  fondness,  re- 
solve to  part  with  her  darling  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  com- 
monest instruction.  She  talked  of 
it,  indeed,  now  and  then,  but  then 
she  only  talked;  so  that,  in  this 
age  of  universal  education,  Mary 
C.  at  eighteen  exhibited  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a 
young  woman  of  high  family, whose 
acquirements  were  limited  to  read- 
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ing,  writing,  needle^work,  and  the 
first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  let-alone  system,  com- 
bined with  a  careful  seclusion 
from  all  improper  society,  and  a 

Serfect  liberty  in  her  country  ram- 
ies, acting  upon  a  mind  of  great 
power  and  activity,  was  the  very 
reverse  of  what  might  have  been 
predicted.  It  had  produced  not 
merely  a  delightful  freshness  and 
originality  of  manner  and  charac- 
ter, a  piquant  ignorance  of  those 
things  of  which  one  is  tired  to 
deato,  but  knowledge,  positive, 
accurate,  and  various  knowledge. 
She  was,  to  be  sure,  wholly  un- 
accomplished ;  knew  nothing  of 
quadrilles,  thbugh  her  every  mo- 
tion was  dancing;  nor  a  note  of 
music,  though  she  seemed  to  war- 
ble like  a  bird,  sweet  snatches  of 
old  songs,  as  she  skipped  up  and 
down  the  house;  nor  of  painting, 
except  as  her  taste  had  been  form- 
ed by  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
nature  into  an  intense  feeling  of 
art.  She  had  that  real  extra 
sense,  an  eye  for  color,  too,  as 
well  as  an  ear  for  music.  Not 
one  in  twenty — not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  our  sketching  and  copy- 
ing ladies  could  love  and  appreci- 
ate a  picture  where  there  was 
color  and  mind,  a  picture  by 
Claude,  or  by  our  English  Claudes, 
Wilson  and  Hofiland,  as  she  could 
— for  she  loved  landscape  best, 
because  she  understood  it  best; 
it  was  a  portrait  of  which  she  drew 
the  original.  Then  her  needle 
was  in  her  hands  almost  a  pencil. 
I  never  knew  such  an  embroider- 
ess — she  would  sit  'printing  her 
thoughts  on  lawn,'  till  the  deli- 
cate creation  vied  the  snowy  tra- 
cery, the  fantastic  carving  of  hoar 
frost,  the  richness  of  Gothic  arch- 
itecture, or  of  that  which  so  much 
resembles  it,  the  luxuriant  fancy 
of  old  point  lace.  That  was  her 
only  accomplishment,  and  a  rare 
artist  she  was — muslin   and  net 


were  her  canvas.  She  bad  no 
French  either,  not  a  word;  no 
Italian;  but  then  her  English  was 
racy,  unbacknyed,  proper  to  the 
thought,  to  a  degree  that  only 
oria;inal  thinking  could  give.  She 
had  not  much  reading,  except  of 
the  Bible  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Richardson's  novels,  in  which  she 
was  learned;  but  then  her  powers 
of  observation  were  sharpened  and 
quickened,  in  a  very  unusual  de- 
gree, by  the  leisure  and  opportu- 
nity afforded  for  their  develope- 
ment,  at  a  time  of  life  when  they 
are  most  acute.  She  had  nothing 
to  distract  her  mind.  Her  atten- 
tion was  always  awake  and  alive. 
She  was  an  excellent  and  curious 
naturalist,  merely  because  she  had 
gone  Into  the  fields  with  her  eyes 
open;  and  knew  all  the  details  of 
rural  management,  domestic  or 
agricultural,  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liar habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  peasantry,  simply  because 
she  had  lived  in  the  country,  and 
made  use  of  her  ears.  Then  she 
was  fanciful,  recollective,  new  ; 
drew  her  images  from  real  objects, 
not  from  their  shadows  in  books. 
In  short,  to  listen  to  her,  and  the 
young  ladies  her  companions,  who 
accomplished  to  the  height,  had 
trodden  the  education-mill  till  they 
all  moved  in  one  step,  had  lost 
sense  in  sound,  and  ideas  in  words, 
was  enough  to  make  us  turn  mas- 
ters and  governesses  out  of  doors 
and  leave  our  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters to  Mrs.  C.'s  system  of 
non-instruction.  I  should  have 
liked  to  meet  another  specimen, 
just  to  ascertain  whether  the  pe- 
culiar charm  and  advantage  arose 
from  the  quick  and  active  mind  of 
this  fair  Ignorant,  or  was  really 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  training;  but,  alasT  to  find 
more  than  one  accomplished  lady, 
in  this  accomplished  age,  is  not  to 
be  hoped  for.  So  I  admired  and 
envied;  and  her  fair  kinswoman 
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pitied  and  scorned^  and  tried  to 
teach;  and  Mary,  never  made  for 
a  learner,  and  as  full  of  animal 
spirits  as  a  school-boy  in  the  hol- 
idays, sang  and  laughed  and  skip- 
ped about  from  morning  till  night. 
*  It  must  be  confessed,  as  a 
counterbalance  to  her  other  per- 
fections, that  the  dear  Cousin 
Mary  was,  ai  far  as  great  natural 
modesty  and  an  occasional  touch 
of  shyness  would  let  her,  the  least 
in  the  world  of  a  romp!  She  loved 
to  toss  about  children,  to  jump 
over  stiles,  to  scramble  through 
hedges,  to  climb  trees;  and  some 
of  her  knowledge  of  plants  and 
birds  may  certainly  have  arisen 
from  her  boyish  amusements.  And 
which  of  us  has  not  found  that  the 
strongest,  the  healthiest,  and  most 
flourishing  acquirement  has  arisen 
from  pleasure  or  accident,  has  been 
in  a  manner  self-sown,  like  an  oak 
of  the  forest? — Oh  she  was  a  sad 
romp;  as  skittish  as  a  wild  colt, 
as  uncertain  as  a  butterfly,  as  un- 
catchable  as  a  swallow!  But  her 
great  personal  beauty,  the  charm, 
grace,  and  lightness  of  her  move- 
ments, and,  above  all,  her  evident 
innocence  of  heart,  were  bribes  to 
indulgence  which  no  one  could 
withstand.  I  never  heard  her 
blamed  by  any  human  being.  The 
perfect  unrestraint  of  her  atti- 
tudes, and  the  exquisite  symmetry 
of  her  form,  would  have  rendered 
her  an  invaluable  study  for  a 
painter.  Her  daily  doings  would 
have  formed  a  series  of  pictures. 
I  have  seen  her  scudding  through 
a  swallow  rivulet,  with  her  petti- 
coats caught  up  just  a  little 
above  the  ancle,  like  a  young  Di- 
ana, and  a  bounding,  skimming, 
enjoying  motion,  as  if  native  to 
the  element,  which  might  have 
become  a  Naiad.  I  have  seen 
her  on  the  topmast  round  of  a  lad- 
der, with  one  foot  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  flinging  down  the  grapes 
that  no  one  else  had  nerve  enough 


to  reach,  laughing,  and  garlanded, 
and  crowned  with  vine-leaves,  like 
a  Bacchante.      But  the  prettiest 
combination  of  circumstances  un- 
der which  1  ever  saw  her,  was  dri- 
ving a  donkey  cart  up  a  hill  one 
sunny  windy  day,  in  September. 
It  was  a  gay  party  of  young  wo- 
men, some  walking,  some  in  open 
carriages  of  different  descriptions, 
bent  to  see  a  celebrated  prospect 
from  a  hill  called  the  Bidges.  The 
ascent  was  by    a  steep  narrow 
lane,  cut  deeply  between  sand- 
banks, crowned  with  high,  feath- 
ery hedges.     The  road  and  its 
picturesque  banks  lay  bathed  in 
the  golden  sunshine*  whilst  the 
autumnal  sky,  intensely  blue,  ap- 
peared at  the  top  as  through  an 
arch.     The  hill  was  so  steep  that 
we  had  all  dismounted,  and  left 
our  different  vehicles  in  charge  of 
the  servants  below;  but  Mary,  to 
whom,  as  incomparably  the  best 
charioteer,  the  conduct  of  a  non- 
descript machine,  a  sort  of  donkey 
curricle,  had  fallen,  determined  to 
drive  a  delicate  little  girl,  who  was 
afraid  of  the  walk,  to  the  top  of 
the  eminence.     She  jumped  out 
for  the  purpose,  and  we  followed, 
watching  and  admiring  her  as  she 
won  her  way  up  the  hill:  now  tug- 
ging at  the  donkeys  in  front  with 
her  bright  face  towards  them  and 
us,  and  springing  along  backwards 
— now  pushing  the  chaise  from  be- 
hind— now  running  by  the  side  of 
her  steeds,  patting  and  caressing 
them — now    soothing    the     half- 
frightened  child — now    laughing, 
nodding,  and  shaking  her    little 
whip  at  us^darting  about  like 
some  winged  creature — till  at  last 
she  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  as- 
cent, and  stood  for  a  moment  on 
the    summit,  her   straw    bonnet 
blown  back,  and  held  on  only  by 
the  strings;  her  brown  hair  playing 
on  the  wind  in  long  natural  ring- 
lets ;    her  complexion  J)ecoming 
every  moment  more  splendid  from 
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exertion,  redder  and  whiter;  her 
eyes  and  her  smile  brightning  and 
dimpling;  her  figure  in  its  simple 
white  go^n,  strongly  relieved  by 
the  deep  blue  sky,  and  her  whole 
form  seeming  to  dilate  before  our 
eyes.  There  she  stood  under  the 
arch  formed  by  two  meeting  elms, 
a  Hebe,  a  Psyche,  a  perfect  god- 
dess of  youth  and  joy.  The 
Ridges  are  very  fine  things  alto- 
gether, especially  the  part  to 
which  we  were  bound,  a  turfy 
breezy  spot,  sinking  down  abrupt- 
ly like  a  rock  into  a  wild  fore- 
ground of  heath  and  forest,  with  a 
magnificent  command  of  distant 
objects; — but  we  saw  nothing  that 
day  like  the  figure  on  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

*After  this  I  lost  sightof  her  for 
a  long  time.  She  was  called  sud- 
denly home  by  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  her  mother,  who,  after 
languishing  some  months,  died ; 
and  Mary  went  to  live  with  a  sis- 
ter older  than  herself  and  richly 
married  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
where  she  languished  in  smoke, 
confinement,  dependance,  and  dis- 
play, (for  her  sister  was  a  match- 
making lady,  a  manoeuvrer,)  for 
about  a  twelvemonth.  She  then 
left  her  house  and  went  into  Wales 
— as  a  governess!  Imagine  the  as- 
tonishment caused  by  this  intel- 
ligence amongst  us  all;  for  I  my- 
self, though  admiring  the  untaught 
damsel  almost  as  much  as  I  loved 
her,  should  certainly  never  have 
dreamed  of  her  as  a  teacher. — 
However,  she  remained  in  the  rich 
baronet^s  family  where  she  bad 
commenced  her  vocation.  They 
liked  her  apparently, — there  she 
was;  and  again  nothing  was  heard 
of  her  for  many  months,  until, 
happening  to  call  on  the  friends 
at  whose  house  I  had  originally 
met  her,  I  espied  her  fair  bloom- 
ing face,  a  rose  among  roses,  at 
the  drawing-room  window,  and  in- 
stantly with   the   speed  of  light 


was  met  and  embraced  by  her  at 
the  hall-door. 

'  There  was  not  the  slightest 
perceptible  difference  in  her  de- 
portment. She  still  bounded  like 
a  fawn,  and  laughed  and  clapped 
her  hands  like  an  infant.  She 
was  not  a  day  older,  or  graver,  or 
wiser  since  we  parted.  Her  post 
of  tutoress  had  at  least  done  her 
no  harm,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  with  her  pupils. 
The  more  I  looked  at  her  the  more 
I  wondered;  and  after  our  mutual 
expressions  of  pleasure  had  a  lit- 
tle subsided,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying — *  So  you 
are  really  a  governess?' — ^Ycs,' 
^And  you  continue  in  the  same 
family?'— *  Yes.'—' And  you  like 
your  post  .^' — *Ohyes!  yes!' — *  But 
my  dear  Mary,  what  could  induce 
you  to  go?' — *  Why  they  wanted 
a  governess,  so  I  went.' — *  But 
what  could  induce  them  to  keep 
you?'  The  perfect  gravity  and 
earnestness  with  which  this  ques- 
tion was  put,  set  her  laughing,  and 
the  laugh  was  echoed  back  from 
a  group  at  the  end  of  the  room 
which  I  had  not  before  noticed. 
An  elegant  man  in  the  prime  of 
life  showing  a  portfolio  of  rare 
prints  to  a  fine  girl  of  twelve,  and 
a  rosy  boy  of  seven,  evidently  his 
children.  *  Why  did  they  keep 
me?  Ask  them,'  replied  Mary, 
turning  towards  them  with  an  arch 
smile.  *  We  kept  her  to  teach 
her  ourselves,'  said  the  young  lady. 
'  We  kept  her  to  play  cricket  with 
us,'  said  her  brother.  *  We  kept 
her  to  marry,'  said  the  gentleman 
advancing  gaily  to  shake  hands 
with  roe.  '  She  was  a  bad  gov- 
erness, perhaps;  but  she  is  an  ex- 
cellent wife — that  is  her  true  vo- 
cation.' And  so  it  is.  She  is  in- 
deed, an  excellent  wife;  and  as- 
suredly a  most  fortunate  one.  I 
never  saw  happiness  so  sparkling 
and  so  glowing ;  never  saw  such 
devotion  to  a  bride,  or  such  fond- 
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ness  for  a  step-mother,  as  Sir  W. 
S.  and  his  lovely  children  show  to 
the  sweet  Cousin  Mary.' 

FOR  THE  BOW£R  OF  TASTE. 

NATIVE  SKETCHES,  NO.  III. 

A  LBOEND  OF   THE  NORTH  END. 

There  are  but  few,  whether  citi- 
zens, or  visitors,  of  our  city,  if  in 
the  smallest  degree  acquainted 
with  the  windings  and  angles  form- 
ed by  the  irregular  intersections 
of  the  streets,  who  have  not  in 
some  of  their  rambles  observed 
the  odd,  antique  building,  that 
forms  the  corner  of  Ann,  and 
Union-streets.  It  has  withstood 
the  shocks  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, but  now  like  an  aged  oak, 
'  shorn  of  its  limbs,  and  sapless  and 
irerdureless,  it  stands  alone,  amid 
a  thousand  structures  of  modem 
days,  the  lone  relic,  the  last  re- 
membrancer, of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  reared. 

Many  changes  have  been  made 
in  its  external  appearance  and  in- 
ternal decorations,  and  partition- 
inffs,  exclusive  of  what  has  been 
effected  by  the  dilapidating  fingers 
of  time  since  it  was  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Jemima  Zimbleby. — 
And  over  either  door  might  have 
been  read  in  large  painted  capitals 
'  Jemima  Zimbleby,  Laundress 
and  Tailoress.'  At  the  period  in 
which  the  occurrences  that  I  am 
about  to  describe  transpired,  the 
lettering  of  these  signs  had  be- 
come nearly  obliterated  by  a  long 
and  constant  exposure  to  all  kinds 
of  weather.  And  instead  of  the 
pavements  by  which  the  building  is 
at  present  surrounded,  a  grass  plat 
extended  several  rods  in  front,  en- 
closed by  a  pale  fence,  painted 
white,  and  it  was  esteeme^  one  of 
the  most  genteel  situations  the 
city,  then  town,  afforded. 

Mima,  was  a  woman  of  no  or- 
dinary cast  of  character,  there  al- 
ways had  been  a  promptitude  in 


all  her  actions,  and  a  stern  inflexi- 
bility in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
designs,  that  in  most  instances  far 
exceeded  the  enterprise,  and  per- 
severance of  the  other  sex. 

Her  figure  was  tall,  though  very 
illy  proportioned,  and  exhibited 
great  muscular  prowess.  Her  fea- 
tures were  strongly  marked,  and 
her  eyes  expressed  a  peculiar  me- 
lancholy glare,  that  could  not  but 
strike  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and 
awaken  feelings  of  awe,  blended 
with  pity.  Mima,  (for  by  that 
appellation  was  she  known,)  for  a 
number  of  years  drove  a  brisk  and 
profitable  trade,  kept  many  ap- 
prentices, manufactured  and  sold 
all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  had 
an  extensive  range  of  customers, 
and  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 
But  at  the  period  of  which  I  am 
writing,  she  had  become  far  less 
enterprising,  a  deep  gloom  had 
gathered  on  her  countenance,  and 
a  dark  mystery  enveloped  all  her 
actions.  She  retained  but  one 
apprentice,  a  little  laughing  maiden 
of  sixteen,  whose  ingenuous  and 
joyous  countenance  exhibited  to 
the  admiring  gazer  every  good 
and  amiable  quality  of  mind  and 
disposition.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  exact  lineaments  of 
her  face  and  form,  sulSice  it  that 
an  almost  perfect  symmetry  reign- 
ed throughout  all  her  proportions, 
united  to  a  natural  ease,  and  grace 
of  manners,  and  a  bouyant  viva- 
city of  temper;  in  short,  she  was 
every  thing  that  can  be  termed 
lovely,  and  never  failed  deeply  to 
interest  those  with  whom  she  be- 
came acquainted. 

Among  her  many  admirers  was 
George  L ,  a  young  man  of  re- 
spectable standing  in  society, 
graceful  and  intelligent.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mima  he  would  sit  or  stand 
for  hours,  gazing  at  the  loveliness  or 
listening  to  the  musical  voice  of 
Mary.  He  lived  in  her  existence, 
smiled    when     she     smiled,    and 
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was  sad  when  he  beheld  a  shadow 
cross  her  sunny  features.  Every 
wish)  every  hope  of  hers  was 
his.  Mary  also  felt  the  same  pas- 
sionate regard  for  him,  and  the 
fate  and  happiness  of  one  was  in- 
dissolubiy  entwined  with  that  of 
the  other.  To  her  Mima  left  the 
whole  charge  of  the  hoase  and 
shop  in  her  absence,  which  had 
recently  been  almost  incessant,  for 
as  she  grew  older,  her  melancholy 
and  mystery  increased,  and  of  late 
among  her  other  excentricities, 
she  had  acquired  a  habit  which  had 
almost  become  identified  with  her 
other  passions,  of  buying  remnants. 
Day  succeeding  day,  she  was  seen 
promenading  to  and  fro  in  the 
principal  streets,  enquiring  for,  and 
purchasing  remnatUs,  Every 
shop  was  ransacked,  and  every 
garret  and  cellar  searched  in  quest 
of  them.  No  matter  of  what 
qaaiity  or  description,  small  and 
large,  woollen,  silk  and  linen,  all 
were  the  same  to  her,  she  pur- 
chased them  all.  To  what  use  she 
appropriated  these,  none  could  di- 
vine, and  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
enquiry  and  speculation  among  the 
curious.  In  these  rambles  she 
usually  was  absent  from  morning 
until  late  at  night,  and  frequently 
all  night,  so  that  pursuit  always 
proved  fruitless,  and  if  she  ever 
suspected  the  same,  she  would 
continue  to  walk  the  streets  until 
all,  save  her  alone,  were  at  rest. 

Meantime  the  affection  that  ex- 
isted between  George  and  Mary, 
continued  if  possible,  to  increa'se. 
After  the  business  hours  of  the 
day  had  passed,  and  Mary  had 
secured  the  entrances  to  the  house, 
they  would  steal  away  unobserved 
by  any,  and  stroll  for  hours  toge- 
ther, around  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  alternately  gazing  at  each 
other  and  the  moon;  he  passionate- 
ly declaring  the  intenseness  of  his 
love,  and  she  returning  a  trembling 
response.    It  chanced  on  one  beau- 


tiful moonlight  evening  tbej  had 
continued  their  walk  longer  tfaaa 
usual,  and  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  until  unexpectedly  tbey 
found  themselves  at  the  summit  of 
Copse  hill.  The  beauty  of  the 
landscape  that  lay  spread  before 
them  far  to  the  north  and  west, 
lit  up  by  the  pale  splendor  of  the 
moon,  enticed  them  to  remain  a 
short  time.  Accordingly  they 
seated  themselves  on  a  stone  slab, 
that  covered  the  entrance  to  a 
tomb,  and  on  whose  face  was  in- 
scribed the  names  and  ages  of  the 
dead  inmates,  that  slept  unconsci- 
ous of  all  passing  events.  They 
had  remained  in  this  situation  but 
a  short  time  before  they  beheld 
a  figure,  whose  body  was  eavelop- 
ed  in  a  dark  mantle,  and  face 
muffled  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  conceal  it  from  view,  approach- 
ing in  a  direct  line  towards  them. 
It  moved  in  a  slow,  solemn  pace, 
apparently  unobservant  of  every 
thing  around,  until  it  bad  ap- 
proached within  a  few  yards  of  the 
tomb,  when  suddenly  it  halted,  and 
uttered  a  deep  and  hollow  groan. 
Here  it  remained  a  moment,  eye- 
ing them  with  a  keenness  that 
froze  them  to  the  spot;  Then 
dropping  its  hands  with  a  wild  des- 
pairing shriek,  it  sunk  to  the  earth, 
and  was  lost  to  view.  edwiit. 
{To  he  canimued,) 

THE  I.OTERS. 

For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 
Could  ever  hear,  by  tale  or  history. 
The  courte  of  true  love,  never  did  ma 

smooth. 
Mid  8wnmer*$  J^hi  Dremm, 
And  baniihed  I  am,  if  from  thee. 
Go,  apeak  not  to  me;  even  now  b^gooe, 
O,  go  not  yet — Even  thua  two  frieodi 

condemned 
Embrace  and  kiaa,  and  Uke  ten  thousaod 

leaves. 
Leather  a  hundred  timet  to  part  than  die; 
Yet  now  /tfr«oe//;— and  farewd!,  life 

with  thee!  King  Benry  VL 

Last  Saturday  evening,  ui  aged 
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gentleman,  haviog  in  his  charge,  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl,  probably 
o{  the  age  of  eighteen,  stopped  at 
the  Franklin  House,  and  after  en- 
quiring, if  either  of  the  steam 
boats  oeparted  for  New  York  the 
next  morning,  and  being  informed 
that  none  ^parted  till  Monday, 
ordered  a  suit  of  rooms  for  him« 
self  and  precious  charge. — Sunday 
was  a  tedious  day  for  the  venera- 
ble gentleman,  and  it  was  evident, 
that  he  watched  the  passage  of 
time  with  great  anxiety,  and  im- 
patience. Monday  morning  at 
length  arrived,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, apprehending  no  danger,  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  short  walk 
around  the  town,  not  for  a  moment 
dreaming  that  the  enemy  lurked 
around  his  quarters. — He  had  not 
been  absent  long  however,  before  a 
joung  gentleman  ,made  his  appear^ 
ance  at  the  Franklin  House,  and 
finding  one  of  the  female  attend- 
ants, inquired  of  her,  if  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  his  ward  did  not  take 
lodgings  there,  and  if  the  former 
was  not  in  number  twenty  seven, 
and  the  latter  in  number  twenty 
one.  He  received  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  when  he  asked  the 
female,  if  she  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  hand  the  young  lady  a  note. 
The  female  replied,  that  the  young 
lady  was  in  her  apartment,  pre- 
pared to  receive  company  and  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  her,  it 
would  be  perfectly  proper  for  him 
to  hand  her  the  note  himself.  The 
suggestion  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
please the  gentleman,  and  without 
more  ado,  he  repaired  to  the  room 
of  the  fair  Rosabella.  Scarce  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  when  the 
gentleman,  and  a  lady,  were  seen 
to  move  through  the  avenues  of 
the  House,  aceompained  by  the 
young  female,  and  were  on  the 
margin  of  the  street  door,  pre- 
paratory to  a  rapid  flight,  when 
alas  and  a-lack  a-day,  the  old  gen- 
tleman^  the  father,  returned,  and 


frustrated  their  designs — made  his 
daughter  prisoner,  and  ordering  a 
carriage,  proceeded  to  the  Steam 
Boat,  to  the  infinite  mortification 
of  his  modern  Adonis,  and  his  no 
less  unfortunate  Calypso. 

lAierary  Cadets 

ORNAMGIfTAI*  STYLE. 

A  beautiful  thought  naturally  sug- 
gests a  beautiful  form,  or  turn 
of  expression;  though  some  cant- 
ing critics  will  have  it,  that  a  beau- 
tiful style  is  all  mere  tinsel,  with- 
out considering  whether  the  sen- 
timents and  imagery  are  not  equal- 
ly beautiful.  With  this  descrip- 
tion of  critics.  Pope  is  a  mere 
rhymer,  because  his  numbers  are 
so  harmonious.  But  are  not  his 
sentiments  and  imagery  in  equal 
harmony  with  each  other?  Is  a 
beautiful  woman  to  be  called  not 
beautiful  because  she  clothes  her- 
self in  beautiful  array  ?  Tet  so  it 
would  seem  from  the  judgment  of 
these  critics.  They  cannot  en- 
dure an  elegant  style  and  manner 
in  any  author,  and  yet  the  mo- 
ment they  detect  the  least  inele- 
gance, they  expose  and  turn  it  into 
ridicule.  The  critic  is,  therefore, 
always  armed  with  a  two-edged, 
sword. 

FOR  TH£  BOWER  OP  TASTE. 

£SSAY 

ON   THE   RXCOGNITION    OF  DEITY   IN 
HIS  WOBKS. 

In  the  sublime  study  of  astronomy, 
the  mind  of  man  soars  above  this 
terrestrial  sphere,  and  becomes  fa- 
miliar with  the  heavenly  bodies — it 
ascertains  the  laws  which  regulate 
all  their  movements,  and  preserves 
the  order  and  harmony  of  their 
courses.  But  here  it«  bounds  are 
set;  the  cause  of  their  evolutions 
is  absorbed  in  that  mysterious 
agency,  which  pervades  all  created 
nature!  He  alone,  who  is  the  soul 
of  the  universe, '  binds  the  sweet 
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influences  of  the  Plieades,  and 
looses  the  bonds  of  Orion.'  The 
whole  creation  seems  like  a  mag- 
nificent temple  filled  with  the  pre- 
sence of  its  divine  Author. 

Thus  does  the  Deity  become 
associated  with  every  object  that 
surrounds  us.  The  mind  that  in- 
vestigates the  causes  of  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  nature,  sees 
the  Divinity  upon  the  still  surface 
of  the  waters,  in  the  rushing  of 
the  mighty  torrent,  and  the  tem- 
pestuous storm  of  the  ocean.  It 
sees  Him,  in  the  mild  radiance  of 
the  moon,  and  the  bright  efful- 
gence of  the  solar  beam.  Thus 
are  the  sentiments  of  virtue 
strengthened,  by  reducing  the 
operations  of  nature  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  God,  while  the 
admiration  is  raised,  the  feelings 
exalted,  and  our  happiness  in- 
creased, by  theNiew  which  such 
studies  are  calculated  to  inspire 
of  the  real  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  those  scenes  which  attend  the 
present  existence  of  man. 

Should  the  laws  of  nature 
change,  should  the  watry  element 
join  in  friendship  with  its  foe,  and 
become  a  supporting  aliment  of 
the  lambent  fiame;  should  temples 
rise  out  of  the  earth,  like  the 
trees  of  which  they  are  formed, 
and  the  earth  itself  become  a 
transparent  mass,  men  would  view 
the  sight  with  astonishment.  Yet, 
had  this  been  the  original  consti- 
tution of  nature,  they  would  have 
looked  upon  these  objects  with  as 
much  indifference,  as  they  do  upon 
those,  which  at  present  surround 
them.  Rise  then,  says  the  voice 
of  nature  to  her  consecrated  sons, 
rise  above  the  prejudices,  (which 
depress  the  mind  of  man,)  to  those 
elevated  regions  where  the  works 
of  creation  may  be  surveyed  with 
the  admiration  of  pure,  unpreju- 
diced thought. 

Is  not  an  existence  supported 
upon  a  mass   of  material  atoms, 


with  a  mysterious  and  unknown 
essence,  far  more  astonishing, 
than  if  man  had  fioated  alone  oq 
the  broad  bosom  of  space  P  Is  not 
the  radiation  of  light  as  it  flows  in 
perpetual  and  rapid  streams  from 
the  solar  orb,  more  wonderful  than 
if  the  earth'  had  be6n  surrounded 
with  motionless,  yet  bright  and 
luminous  clouds  of  circumambient 
fire?  Is  not  the  mysterious  pro- 
cess, by  which  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  is  sustained,  more  wonder- 
ful, than  if  every  living  being  had 
sprung  forth,  perfect  and  mature, 
remaining  without  any  alteration 
or  change,  until  it  should  suddenly 
vanish  away? 

To  us  is  given  to  see  that  trans- 
cendant  wisdom  and  goodness,  in- 
stanced in  an  unknown  power  bj 
the  reflective  quality  of  Kght, 
without  which,  although  the  sun 
might  pour  forth  his  vivid  rays  in 
all  his  glorious  profusion,  darkness 
would  cover  the  earth,  and  black- 
ness, the  face  of  man;  the  heavens 
would  wear  the  appearance  of 
cheerless  night,  and  existence 
would  become  a  source  of  the 
most  exquisite  pain.  Go  then, 
with  those  who  have  ^looked 
through  nature  up  tp  nature's 
God' — with  Socrates  and  Newton, 
with  Boerhave  and  Sydenham, 
and  trace  the  bright  vestiges  of 
infinite  wisdom,  in  the  air,  the 
earth,  the  heavens,  and  the  sea; 
and  while  your  minds  unlock  their 
hidden  mysteries  of  wonder,  your 
souls  ^hali  swell  with  the  most  ex- 
alted feelings  of  admiration,  and 
your  hearts  glow  with  the  ardent 
fiame  of  devotion!  w.  c. 

A  LADY  JIIASON. 

We  extract  this  siogular  article  £rem  the 

New  York  Spy. 
The  following   statement    having 
been  transmitted  to  us  from  a  ven* 
respectable  source,  we  are  induced 
to  give  it  a  column,  with  the  view 
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of  jmtifying  our  Masonie  readen. 
The    subject   of  this    memoir^ 
Miss  Eliza  Hajes,  was  of  the  fa- 
mily de  Sancio  Leodegarioy  cor- 
ruptly   denominated    St.    Lecer. 
She  was  married  to  Richard  Aid- 
worth,  £sq.  of  Newmarket,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  also  a  very  highly 
respectable  and   ancient  family, 
*)ong  celebrated  for  their  hospitali- 
ty and  other  virtues,  but  more  par- 
ticularly from    this  lady    having 
been  the  only  female  who  was  ever 
initiated  in  the  Jincient  and  Honor* 
abU  Myiiery  (^  Freemoiomry.   How 
ahe  obtained  this  honor,  we  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers,  hav- 
ing obtained  our  information  from 
the  most  indubitable  source:  that 
duty  performed,  we  shall  turn  with 
pleasure  to  a  more  grateful  task, 
and  endeavor  to  draw  the  charac- 
ter of  a  woman  whose  life  was  a 
model  of  virtue,  sweetened    and 
adorned  by  all  the  amiable  quali- 
ties   that    grace  and  dignify  the 
female    character.     Lord    Done- 
raile,  Mrs.  Aldworth's  father,  who 
was  a  Fery  zealous  mason,  held  a 
warrant  in  his  own  hands,  and  oc- 
cmsionally  opened  lodge  at  Done- 
raile  house,  his  sons  and  some  in- 
timate friends  assisting;  and  it  is 
said,  that  never  were  the  Masonic 
duties  more  rigidly  performed,  or 
the  business   of  the  craft   more 
sincerely  pursued  than  by  the  bre- 
thren of  No.  CL.  the  number  of 
their  warrant.      It   appears  that 
previous  to  the  initiation  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  the  first  steps  of  Ma- 
sonry,  Mrs.  Aid  worth,  who   was 
then  a  young  girl,  happened  to  be 
ill    an    apartment    adjoining    the 
room  usually  used  as  a  lodge  room. 
This  room  was  undergoing  consi- 
derable alteration  and  repair,  and 
the  wall  was  considerably  reduced 
in  one  part,  for  the   purpose  of 
making:  a  saloon.     This  young  la- 
^dy,  having    diNlinctlj    heard    the 
voices,  and  prornpU*d  by  the  cu- 
riosity natural  to  ail,  to  see  some- 
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what  of  the  mysteiy  so  long  and 
secretly  kept  from  public  view^ 
had  the  courage  to  pick  a  brick 
from  the  wall  with  her  scissors, 
and  actually  witnessed  the  awful 
and  mysterious  ceremony  attend* 
ant  on  the  two  first  degrees.  Her 
inquisitiveness  bein|  gratified,  fear 
took  possession  of  her  frame;  sha 
thought  in  Tain  to  escape  unper* 
ceived.  The  ceremony  was  not 
yet  concluded,  and  the  room  bein^ 
a  very  large  one,  she  resolved  tc 
effect  her  escape,  by  caotiouslj 
passing  through  the  solemn  inyar, 
terious  chambier! 

With  a  light  and  tremUin|stepy 
almost  breathless,  she  glideo  along 
unobserved  by  the  LodgOi  applied 
her  hand  to  the  lock,  and  gently 
opening  the  door,  before  her  stood 
a  grim  and  surly  Tyler,  with  hit 
sword  unsheathed,  and  pointed  at 
her  breast.  Her  shrieks  alarmed 
the  Lodge,  who  hastened  to  the 
door,  and  ascertaining  from  the 
Tyler  that  she  had  been  in  the  * 
room  during  the  ceremony,  they, 
in  their  first  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
alarm,  resolved  upon  her  instant 
death;  but,  from  the  moving  and 
earnest  supplication  of  her  younger 
brother,  her  life  was  spared,  on 
condition  of  her  receiving  the  two 
degrees  which  had  been  just 
conferred,  and  which  she  had  so 
imprudently  witnessed.  To  this 
she  immediately  assented:  and 
thus  was  this  beautiful  and  terri- 
fied young  creature  conducted 
through  trials  which  have  been 
known,  in  some  instances,  too 
great  for  the  most  emboldened 
and  resolute  to  sustain. 

Mrs.  Aldworth  did  not  possess  a 
countenance  which  could  be  deno* 
minated  beautiful;  but  endowed 
with  a  rich  and  benevolent  mind 
and  disposition,  her  heart  and  hand 
were  ever  open  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  sorrows  and  sufiTerings  of 
the  disconsolate  and  oppressed. 
Although  her  brethren  in  distress 
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had  invartably  the  first  claim  on 
her  liberality,  yet  her  purse  was 
never  closed  to  the  uneolightened 
supplicant.  Possessed  of  an  im- 
mense fortune,  this  paragon  of  the 
female  sex  ever  proved  herself  a 
mother  to  the  motherless,  and  a 
friend  to  the  widow  and  friendless. 
In  the  active  gratification  of  her 
hospitable  and  benevolent  heart, 
the  did  not  neglect  the  more  im- 
portant duties  of  the  craft.  She 
was  a  most  e^iemplary  Mason,  and 
presided  as  master  of  her  Lodge, 
which  she  frequently  headed  in 
masonic  order  of  procession,  in  an 
open  phaeton.  Her  liberality  to 
the  craft  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon;  let  it  suffice,  that  a 
distressed  brother  never  quitted 
her  splendid  mansion  unrelieved. 
One  trait  in  her  character  des^erves 
our  ardent  admiration,  which  we 
recommend  the  imitation  of  to  the 
craft  in  general,  and  which  is  so 
egt^egiously  neglected  by  them. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  had 
such  a  veneration  for  masonry, 
that  she  would  never  suffer  it  to 
be  lightly  spoken  of  in  her  hear- 
ing; nor  would  she  ^ touch  on  the 
subject  bwX  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, even  in  the  company  of  her 
most  intimate  friends,  whom  she 
knew  were  not  of  the  fraternity ; 
when  its  beauties  were  ({es canted 
on  by  her,  it  was  invariably  under 
great  embarrassment,  and  a  trem- 
blhig  apprehension  lest  she  should, 
in  a  moment  of  inadvertence,  com- 
mit a  breach  of  Masonic  duty. 
Thus  lived  this  pattern  of  female 
excellence,  we  had  almost  said  of 
human  perfection,  until  her  80th 
year;  when  the  Great  Grand  Mas- 
ter summoned  her  to  participate 
in  the  joys  of^his  Celestial  Lod«^e, 
in  December,  18 10,  at  Newmarket, 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  Her  de- 
mise  it  is  supposed  was  occasioned 
by  an  imprudent  administration  of 
iaudanum;  in  a  slight  indisposl 
tion. 


SmriMe  d  Mount  .^itna. — Of  a 
sunrise  at  Mount  iBtna,  an  acote 
traveller  remarks,  no  imagination 
can  form  an  idea  of  this  glorious 
and  magnificent  scene;  Neither  is 
there  on  the  surface  of  this  globe 
any  one  point  which  unites  so  many 
and  sublime  objects: — the  im« 
mense  elevation  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  drawn  as  it  were  to 
a  single  apex,  without  any  neigh* 
boring  mountain  for  the  senses  and 
imagination  to  rest  upon  and  re- 
cover from  their  astonishment  in 
their  way  down  to  the  world — and 
this  point,  or  pinnacle,  raised  on 
the  brink  of  a  bottomless  ^uif, 
often  discharging  rivers  of  fire, 
and  throwing  out  burning  rocks, 
with  a  noise  that  shakes  the  whole 
island.  Add  to  this,  the  unbound- 
ed extent  of  the  prospect,  com- 
prehending the  greatest  diversity, 
and  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 
nature;  with  the  rising  sun  ad- 
vancing in  the  east  to  illuminate 
the  wonderous  scene.  The  whole 
atmosphere  by  degrees  kindled  up, 
and  showed  dimly  and  faibtly  the 
boundless  prospect  around.  Botk 
sea  and  land  look  dark  and  con- 
fused, as  if  only  emerging  from 
their  original  chaos:  and  light  and 
darkness  seemed  still  undivided, 
till  the  morning  by  degrees  ad- 
vancing, completed  the  separation. 
The  stars  are  extinguished  and  the 
shades  disappear.  The  fotest 
which  but  now  seemed  black,  and 
bottomless  gulfs,  from  whence  no 
ray  was  reflected  to  show  their 
form  or  colors,  appear  a  new  crea- 
tion rising  to  the  light,  catching 
life  and  beauty  from  every  increas- 
ing beam.  The  scene  still  en- 
larges,'and  the  horizon  seems  to 
widen  and  expand  itself  on  all 
sides;  till  the  sun*appears  in  the 
east,  and  with  his  plastic  ray  com- 
pletes the  mighty  scene.  All  ap- 
pears enchantment :  and  it  is  witik 
difficulty  we  can  believe  we  are 
still  on  the  earth.    The  senses  on* 
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mccastomed  to  such  objects,  are 
bewildered  and  confounded;  and  it 
is  not  till  after  soine  time  they 
are  capable  of  seneiratinf  and 
judging  of  them.  The  body  of 
the  sun  is  seen  rising  from  the 
Ocean,  immense  tracks  both  of  sea 
and  land  intervening:  various  isl- 
ands i^pear  under  your  feet;  and 
you  look  down  on  the  whole  of 
Sicily  as  on  a  map,  and  can  trace 
every  river  through  all  its  wind- 
ings, from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
The  view  is  absolutely  boundless 
on  every  side:  nor  is  there  any 
one  object  within  the  circle  of  vi- 
sion to  interrupt  it;  so  that  the 
sight  is  every  where  lost  in  the 
immensity;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  were  it  not  for  the  im- 
perfection of  our  organs,  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  even  of  Greece, 
would  be  discovered,  as  they  are 
certainly  above  the  horiaon. 


oacxirzuac  oatcuohw. 


•Wc  •!«  but  Oie  ven<Ien«f  ^ther  meii  ■  kwhU.* 


Lady  Anh^nVs  Dramng-Boom. 
In  the  evening  of  January  I5th, 
says  the  Oriental  Herald,  Lady 
Amherst  held  a  .drawiug*room,  if 
it  may  be  so  termed,  at  which  her 
ladyship  received  a  deputation  of 
eight  Mahratta  ladies,  sent  to  wait 
upon  her,  by  her  Highness  the 
Baeeza  Baee,  with  complimentary 
messages  and  presents.  '  No  gen- 
tlemen were  allowed  to  be  present, 
or  within  eye-shot  of  these  moons 
of  the  Harem;  who  are  ever  en- 
veloped in  clouds,  that  they  may 
not  bestow  upon  the  ungodly  face 
of  man,  that  light  which  belongs 
only  to  the  sun — their  husband. 
The  gentlemen  consequently  were 
left  to  reflect  upon  the  propriety 
of  this  Oriental  custom,  and  to 
imtgine,  with  a  mortified  curiosity, 

What  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 

Is  Beauty,  curtained  from  the  eight 

Of  the  groM  world:  illuminiDg 
One  oalj  Mtntiea  with  her  light. 


<  The  drawing-room,  however,  ity 
is  understood,  went  off  capitally}. 
the  Indian  ladies  were  delighted 
with  every  thing  they  saw: — the 
room,  the  Airniture,  the  pictui^s, 
but  above  all,  the  blazing  lire,  at«« 
tracted  their  violent  admiration;^ 
and  so  fascinated  were  they  witl^ 
the  English  ladieb,  whom,  no  doubt^ 
they  thought  ^hideously  white/i| 
that  nothing  could  persuade  tben^ 
to  take  leave,  till  it  was  reported 
that  some  geuileoien  were  ap«) 
proaching,  when  they  fled  like 
ghosts  at  tiie  appearance  of  morn* 
Phil.  Monthly  Mag. 

1  An  effigy  attracu  the  eight. 
If  executed  juai  and  right; 
But  tell  me  why  will  effigies, 
The  palate  of  a  pert»on  pieatfeT 

2  Why  would  it  be  contidered  u^uanTy' 
in  you  to  give  offence  to  a  grazierT 

3  Why  is  one  side  of  a  book,  like  an  %tm 
tendant  on  a  great  per»onage1 

4  Why  is  the  British  lion  like  a  slavel 

5  Why  is  a  soft  saddle  like  a  robberl 

6  Why  is  the  letter  C  like  a  geoeralissf. 
mol 

7  Why  is  a  dandy  like  a  monster  of  th« 
deepi 

8  Why  are  cats  like  dicel 

9  Which  is  the  best  port  in  time  of  dit- 
tressl 

10  What  age  do  men  generally  deairet 

11  What  is  life's  greatest  treasaret 

J.  e.  D. 

J>ratural  Curtost/y. — The  bones 
of  the  Non-descript  Animal,  found 
not  long  since  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans, 
were  exhibited  in  Trenton  last 
week  to  the  view  of  the  curious. 
They  are  certainly  the  greatest 
wonder  of  nature  found  in  this 
western  region  of  the  world.  The 
largest  bone,  supposed  to  be  eith- 
er the  shoulder  blade  or  jaw  bone, 
is  twenty  feet  in  length  and  three 
in  breadth  and  weighs  1200  pounds. 
The  aperture  in  the  vertebrae  is 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
back-bone  of  the  Mammoth.  The 
immense  size  of  the  animal,  cal* 
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eulatinr  from  the  evidences  of  its 
dimensions,  is  mlmost  frightful  to 
think  oi.—TrenUm  Fed. 

A  lady  in  New-Tork  is  giving 
public  readings  and  recitations, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  monej 
•ufficient  to  prosecute  a  Texatious 
lawsuit.  Wny  not  undertake  the 
f  uit  herself  and  save  the  fees  ?  If 
fhe  can  speak  well  enough  to  at- 
tract attention  at  a  public  hall, 
•he   would  scarcelj  fail   at  the 

bai^— 

ioft  words,  the  8eMt«  sed  the  people 
moTS.* 

Two  Faces .— We  see  an  account 
going  the  rounds  in  the  papers  of 
a  cbiid  having  been  lately  bom«in 
England  with  two  faces.  It  is,  in- 
deed, truly  remarkable  for  a  child, 
but  it  is  quite  common  to  see  men 
with  fioo  facei.^Eastpori  Sentinel. 

BaUan  Aeveng-e.-— An  Italian 
feigned  to  be  reconciled  to  one 
who  had  offended  him.  One  even- 
ing, when  they  walked  out  to  a 
retired  spot,  the  Italian  seized  him 
by  the  back,  and  drawing  a  dag- 
ger, threatened  to  stab  him  if 
be  did  not  abjure  and  curse  his 
Creator.  The  other  in  vain  en- 
treated that  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  commit  what  he  felt 
horror  in  doing,  but  to  save  his 
life  he  complied.  The  assassin, 
having  now  completed  his  wish, 
plunged  the  poignard  into  his  bos- 
om, and  exultingly  exclaimed  that 
he  had  revenged  himself  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner  possible;  for 
he  had  caused  the  body  and  soul 
to  perish  at  a  single  stroke. 

fuedLabeTB. — There  are  build- 
ings, by  animals  far  inferior  to 
man  in  the  scale  of  creation,  many 
times  morie  vast  in  proportion  than 
his  mightiest  labors.  The  cube 
of  one  of  the  African  ant-hills  is 
five  times  larger  than  that  of  the 


great  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  aise.  These, 
Sweetman  says,  they  complete  in 
four  or  five  years;  and  thus  their 
activity  and  industry  as  much  sur- 
pass those  ofman,  as8t.  Paul's 
Cathedral  does  the  hut  of  an 
Indian.  These  ants  are  again  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Cora)  insect  of  the 
South  Sea,  that  raises  Islands  out 
of  depths  almost  unfathomable — 
what  lessons  for  human  pride  and 
human  power! 

Supposed  Prenudwre  hUrmeni. — 
At  a  funeral  in  North  Wales,  a 
coffin  deposited  in  a  vault  about 
nine  years  ago;  was  found  resting 
on  its  side!  Those  who  attepded 
the  interment  at  that  time,  recol- 
lect that  it  was  *  left  in  the  usual 
situation,  resting  on  the  bottom. 
The  presumption  is,  that  the  in- 
dividual was  buried  alive! 


JBifroonfinortf  Diecovery. — Aa 
elm-tree,  recently  blown  down  at 
Bury,  near  Amberly  Castle, '  con- 
taining 400  feet  of  timber,  was  a 
few  days  since  sawed  across  in  the 
midst,  when  the  nest  of  a  tomtit 
was  discovered  in  a  perfect  state  in 
the  which  were  five  eggs,  as  fair  to 
eye  as  if  deposited  but  a  few  days. 
The  solid  mass  of  timber  which 
enveloped  this  curiosity  must  be 
the  growth  of  many  years.  No 
mark  could  be  discovered  df  the 
original  entrance.  The  nest  at 
the  nearest  point,  is  &r^  inches 
from  the  outside  of  the  timber. 
JBtiglisfcjMyer. 

For  the  Greeke.— The  ladies  of 
Hartford,  Conn,  have,  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks,  by  contributions 
from  that  place  and  towns  adjoin- 
ing, procured  the  ^laterials  and 
made  up  1800  garments  to  clothe 
the  naked  and  destitute  in  Greece, 
and  purchased  100  barrels  of  kiln- 
dried  corn  meal,  to  be  forwarded 
at  the  same  time;  for  the  relief  of 
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the  8ii£briiif  inbtbitanla  of  that 
ill-fated  coimtry. 

Upirarda  of  a  thottaandl  famaats 
have  baan  sent  to  New-Tork,  fronn 
NorwichyCoan,  as  a  donation  from 
the  ladies  of  that  place,  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  sufierinr  Greeks. 
TrerUonFed. 


Holnrr  of  STaete* 


A  haiidtomdy  printed  volume  Iim  jast 
been  handed  us,  entided  <  Pulpit  Sketches 
end  Derotional  IVagmente,  by  the  Rer. 
John  Newland  Maffitt.'  On  opening  the 
book  we  are  presented  with  a  beautifiil 
eograving  by  Thomas  Kelly,  from  a  por- 
trait of  the  Author,  by  P.  Hill.  We  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  this  gentleman  to  judge  of  the 
likeness.  Tct  the  broad  brow,  and  full 
expressive  eyes,  remind  us  of  an  eloquent 
adTOcate  for  the  suffering  Greeks,  who 
addressed  thecongregatMn  at  a  late  <  Lady 
meeting,*  To  say  the  truth,  had  this 
print  Umu  shewn  us  with  a  request  that 
we  would  gue$$  at  the  character  or  pro> 
fession  of  the  original,  we  might  faideed 
haye  sought  for  him  in  the  regions  of  poe- 
try or  romance,  but  should  never  have 
dreamed  of  him,  as  a  Methodist  Minister  I 
Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  respecting 
Mr.  Maffitt's  theological  writings,  we 
most  decline  ezpreeaing  it  The  subject 
of  religion  is  of  too  fanporUnt  a  nature,  to 
be  made  the  theme  of  m<ict«m,  except 
1^  theeo  who  have  the  power  of  analys- 
iag  its  principles,  by  the  mice  of  philoso- 
phy, and  establishing  iU  troth  by  the  test 
of  experience. 

Mr.  Maffitt*s  style  [even  in  his  doctri- 
nal discussions]  is  always  florid — he  is 
profuse  in  ornament,  and  delights  in  clas- 
sical alluaions,  which  is  not  usual  with 
•thars  of  his  creed.  That  he  is  highly 
endowed  by  nature,  no  one,  we  believe, 
doubts.  Howfiur  he  has  improved  her 
gifts  ia  the  bber  of  his  Tecstion,  otheis 


of  the  short  sketches  at  the  doso 
of  the  book,  aro  written  in  the  free  and 
graeefel  style  of  a  bsiies  leities  scholar; 
from  his  poetry  we  extraet  the  following 
aflectionate  stansaa 

,     OV  THS  OXATB  OF  AW  IWrAlTT. 

The  morning  dawned,  iu  glowing  dies 
O'er  heaven  a  mellow  softnesstiirew  ; 

New  giories  lit  the  ambient  skies,  , 
And  rose  the  son  with  ruddy  hue. 

It  was  in  truth  a  lovely  morn 

To  break  upon  the  taarful  eye  ^ 

Of  her,  who  watched  with  Iteart  forlorn. 
Her  angel  cherub,  doomed  to  die. 

*Twas  beautiful,  as  if  some  look 
From  purest  spirits,  hovering  nigh. 

Had  o'er  the  scene  new  glories  siiook^ 
And  filled  with  frsgrance  earth  and  sky. 

'Twas  calm— Hio  murmuring  breeses  rang. 
Nor  nature  spoke  in  tliat  lone  hour— 

'Twas  sweet — for  angels*  voices  song 
As   drooped    the     lovely,    bloomief 
flower. 

It  turned  its  little  heed  and  sighed. 

And    fluttering,    stretched  abroad  iu 
arms— 

We  kissed  it  as  it  softly  died. 
And  wept  to  see  its  fedsd  charms. 

Sweet  innocent,  farewell !  thou*rt  gone 
To  mingle  with  the  bleiit  above. 

And  we  are  left  to  weep  alone. 
And  still  thy  memVy  fondly  love. 

Long  as  the  vital  spark  remains 
We'll  dream  of  thee,  and  speak  thy 
name. 
And  when  our  life  to  evening  wanes. 
Our  babe,  in  heav'n,  with  joy  we*n 
clahn. 


Sfmxvo. — Some  of  the  delightful  days 
which  have  lecently  been  blessed  with 
the  soft  sirs,  that  poets  tell  of,  in  clissts 
that  aro  wont  to  be  called  milder,  seem 
ta  werrant  a  belief,  that  our  country  will 
not  many  years  bo  SMre  uncomfortable 
than  the  samo  latitudes  in  Xorope.  But 
soft  as  some  few  dsys  have  been,  oar 
climate  is  still  anpleasantly  changeful  and 
generally  rough  in  the  colder  months;  re- 
quiring great  caution  from  invalids,  who 
are,  in  any  considsrable  dcgfee,  exposed 
to  the  dangm'  of  consumptloa,  a  most 
nemy  to  the  tender  and  ddi- 
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perhaps,  te   miMt  rtlhuMt 
I  of  the  eoBUBimity. 

be  cwtioue  m  mAm^ 
ira  tothhiiMr  eppwd; 
end  motherf  thonld  not  faeeten  to  pat  on 
their  chlldren'e  Mmmer  dreeaee;  for  a 
day's  impnidenee  may  coat  a  Ufa.  The 
nomhig,  that  may  be  almost  oppressively 
wann,  will  soon  change  its  loveliness  for 
«n  eastern  breexe,  laden  with  the  damps 
of  the  ocean;  and  all  the  medicines  of  the 
Pharmacopeia,  may  be  inefficient  to  r^ 
move  the  effects  of  its  chill. 

W«  are  earnest  on  this  subject,  because 
we  are  shocked  at  the  too  frequent  care- 
lesanese  of  ladies  in  our  circle  of  acquain- 
tance, and  the  awful  results,  which  are 
witnessed  among  m  every  day.  Children 
are  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers, 
•ad  mothers  snatched  hastily  from  their 
infant  offfpring  by  a  sin|^  wtt  of  indiscre- 
tion, burying  its  otU  seeds  deep  in  the 
fystem;  fathers  cot  off  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  whose  counsel  and  assisunce  was 
needed  for  the  young  and  the  helpless;  in 
ihort  a  more  general  and  terrible  evil  fol- 
lows ezposore  to  colds,  than  even  in- 
temperance  itself. 

COKMUNICATXD. 

TremmU  Theatrt.^Mnu  GMohob. 
This  very  accomplifhed  vocalist  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Tremont  Theatre, 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and  performed 
the  part  of  Laura,  in  8weetKeart$  and 
Wiveit  end  Georgette  Clalrville,  hi  the 
farce  of  *Twa$  L  In  the  course  of  the 
pieces,  she  song  to  a  delighted  aodience 
the  aoli»€r  aVed,  BmiWf  Fipe$  and 
aeveral  other  favorite  airs.  It  would  be 
difficult  t«  do  Joeiicoto  Miss  George*s 
powers,  so  vnlilte  is  sbe  to  those  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear,  fthe  posi 
a  voice  of  great  delicacy  and  sweetness, 
anderineea  meommon  skill  in  its  man- 
agement. There  isnoharshnom  in  her 
tones,  every  note  thrills  to  the  hwrt;  and 
the  entranced  listener  almost  imagines  hian- 
edf  in  a  paradise^  bearkeniBg  to  the  tilve- 


ry  voice  of  an  eagci  rather  than  thai  of 
a  mortal.  Her  manner  ism 
ful  tkaa  that  of  most  of  oar  i 
era.  She  displays  no  contonion  of  face, 
or  unnecessary  gesticulatioUp  winch 
whether  affected,  or  elicited,  by  the  effort 
of  vtnging,  we  are  so  often  constrained 
to  behold. 

Mi»8  Gecrge,  also  poueases  considera- 
ble merit  as  an  actrem,  and  the  whole 
performances  of  the  evening  were  weil 
received. 

Wednesday  evening  she  made  her  second 
appearance,  and  in  tlie  chaste  and  rich  cx- 
eeoiion  of  a  variety  of  songs,  gained,  if 
possible,  more  aplause  then  was  awarded 
her  on  the  preceding  evening,   tbaua. 

£7rrafa.— The  name  of  Stuart  in  the 
article  enUtled  the  Nun,  waa  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  compositor  rendered  Stew- 
art. 


MABRIAOBa. 

In  this  city,  Mr  Jooa.  M.  Plasted,  fa 
erly  of  Portland,  to  MIn  Hannah  A.  Jef- 
fries; Mr  Tbaddeus  Pierce,  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann  C.  WormiU;  Rev  Jonathan  Aldricli, 
of  West  Dedham,  to  Miss  Catharioe  M. 
P.  Lewis;  Mr  Galen  Pool  to  Mian  Har- 
riet Andrews. 

In  Salem,  Mr  James  F.  Foster,  of 
Dan  vers,  to  Miss  Caroline  D  Bedney. 

At  Montreal,  on  the  2Mh  Dec.  last,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Norman,  Lumoh  Tav^Mn 
Esq.  to  Miss  Caroline  Goodenongh,  ef 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Sarah  Meliscent,  only  cfaOd 
of  Francis  and  Lydia  Fisher,  aged  1€ 
months ;  On  Sunday,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Hosea, 
wife  of  Mr  Richard  H,  aged  «9;£Biha 
O.  CopeUod,  4  years  and  4  months;  Cte 
Monday,  Mrs  Nancy  Seaver,  relict  of 
the  late  Mr  Eben.  8.  aged  eO. 

In  Cambridge,  Capt,  John  Ruggleeyagcd 
48;  Mhw  Eliza  Ann  Metcalf ,  eklest  daugh- 
ter  of  Mr  Thomas  and  Mrs  Lucy  M.  aged 
IT. 


Thb  Bowxb  or  Tastk,  eiUed  kg 
Mas.  Katharinb  A.  Wars,  it  jni^ 
liihed  every  Saturday  by  t^AMUKI.  G 
Andrews,  JVb.  80,  Market  Street, 
B—Um.  Tnme  #2,50  in  adosmctf,  fS 
at  the  e9pwatwn  qf  nm  mmt^hM, 
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VTAKZAB 

09  THX   DEATV   OF  A  FRIEND   WSO  ft  AS  LOST  AT  SSA. 

Tomorrow  the  tniTeller  may  coro^— be  who  hath  mcd  tbee  in  thy  beant  j  may 
'     aball  seek  thee  in  the  field,  bat  shall  not  find  thee.' 

Hush'd  ftre  the  warrine  spirits  of  the  blast — 

Freighted  with  death !  the  whirlwinds  rage  no  mors — 
The  hour  of  human  suflTerio^,  too  is  past — 
The  frenzied  pang  of  partmg  life  is  o'er ! 

Light  heaves  the  wave  with  undulating  flow, 
CfiuLm  as  the  breast  of  him  who  sleeps  below. 

And  is  he  gone  ?  alas !  it  is  too  true — 

ShroudM  forever  in  dark  ocean's  cave ! 
He,  o'er  whose  cheek,  health  shed  her  brightest  hue, 
Whose  form,  was  noble,  as  his  soul  was  brave.  / 

Although  no  sculptured  marble  bears  his  name, 
His  virtues  long  afiection's  tear  shall  claim. 

Oh !  scene  of  horror,  darkness  and  despair, 

As  round  htm  roai^d  the  wild  o'erwhelming  wave. 
No  ray  of  light — no  cheering  voice  was  there, 
No  arm  to  rescue,  and  no  barque  to  save ! 

Yet  to  his  prayer  a  beam  divine  was  given — 
A  wing  was  spread  to  waft  his  soul  to  Heaven  ! 

AUeUSTA. 


TO  AJTNA  MARIA. 

Smooth  be  your  path  of  life  and  strewn  with  flowers. 
Here  fortune's  sunshine — there  retiring  bowers — 
No  rougher  storms,  than  mild  refi^shing  showers, 
And  those  fall  gently. 

Ne'er  may  the  withering  blast  of  grief  destroy, 
Or  envy's  baleful  canker-worm  annoy. 
Those  sweet  unclosing  buds  of  infant  joy, — 

That  bloom  around  thee ! 

May  the  fair  myrtle  with  the  olive  join, 
"And  all  life's  gayest  flowers  their  sweets  combine — 
To  form  a  wreath  for  that  pure  brow  of  thinei 
My  lovely  Anna. 
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To  bless  thy  steps  may  these  bright  embiems  grow. 
And  ^race  those  walks  where  streams  of  wisdom  flow, 
Deriymg  loyeliness  from  the  mild  glow,  ^ 

Oftruth  and  virtue! 

May  watchf\il  angels  keep  thee  as  thou  art, 
And  guard  from  every  snare  thy  youthful  heart: 
And  mayest  thou  never  fit>m  the  path  depart, 
That  leads  to  heaven ! 
Camhridgt^  Jlpnl  8A,  1838.  ofheua^ 


Th«  following  liae*  from  the  LtDcattei  Crasette,  wsre  writtea  1^  a  Owoliiiiatt  ttsvc 
aamed  George  Horton^  whoM  edacatioo  was  attained  in  hoars  stolen  from  aleep.  Tht 
talents  of  the  degraded  race  of  black  people  appear  better  of  late  as  they  have  beca 
ezbibited  by  the  revolution  at  Hayti,  tiian  we  have  been  accaatomed  to  consider 
them;  and  from  the  power  with  which  a  few  individuals  have  sprang  up  amid  dark- 
ness  and  misfortunes,  it  seems  probable,  that  good  opportunities  for  education,  wonld, 
fak  a  few  generations,  give  them  a  high  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Lock 
to  it,  statesmen  !-«- 

SLAVERY. 

When  first  my  bosom  glow'd  with  hope, 
I  gaz'd  as  from  a  mountain  top 

On  some  delightful  plain ; 
But  oh !  how  transient  was  the  scenes- 
It  fled  as  thouffb  it  had  not  been. 

And  all  my  hopes  were  vain. 

How  oft  this  tantalizing  blaze 

Has  led  me  through  deception's  maze ; 

My  friend  became  my  roe- 
Then  like  a  plaintive  dove  I  mourn'd, 
To  bitter  all  my  sweets  were  tum'd. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Why  was  the  dawning  of  my  birth 
Upon  this  vile,  accursed  eaith, 

Which  is  but  pain  to  me  ? 
Oh !  that  my  soul  had  wing'd  its  flight. 
When  first  I  saw  the  mommg  Ught, 

To  worlds  of  liberty! 

Come,  melting  Pity,  fh>m  afar, 
And  break  this  vast,  enormous  bar 

Between  a  wretch  and  thee ; 
Purchase  a  few  short  days  of  time. 
And  bid  a  vassal  rise  sublime 

On  wings  of  liberty. 

Is  it  because  my  skin  is  black, 

That  thou  should'st  be  so  duU  and  shidL, 

And  scorn  to  set  me  free  ? 
Then  let  me  hasten  to  the  grave, 
The  only  refuge  for  the  slave, 

Who  mourns  for  liberty. 

The  wicked  cease  from  trouble  there ; 
No  more  I'd  languish  or  despair— 

The  weary  there  can  rest ! 
Oppression's  voice  is  heard  no  more, 
Drudg'ry,  and  pain,  and  toil  are  o'er, 

Yes !  there  I  shall  be  ble^ 
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'  With  jouthfal  fkncy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
'  We  cell  the  meadow,  and  eiplore  the  waatey'^Pome. 
The  brigbteat  flowers,  the  pnreat  fema  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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THE  FELON'S  SON. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy,  a  young  man  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles, on  commercial  affairs:  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  an  inn,  where 
he  had  been  about  three  weeks, 
when  he  received  a  letter  one 
evening,  which  obliged  him  to  call 
immediately  on  one  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants  of  the  town.  The 
merchant  was  out,  and,  as  his  wife 
said  that  he  was  most  probably  at 
the  theatre,  George,  (so  our  hero 
called  himself)  went  thither  to 
seek  him.  He  entered  the  pit, 
and  looked  round  in  vain  for  the 
person  he  wanted;  but  as  it  was 
early  he  thought  the  merchant 
might  still  come,  and  he  sat  down 
to  wait  for  him. 

Id  a  few  minutes  George  heard 
the  words,  *Tum  him  out!  turn 
him  out!'  uttered  with  great  ve- 
hemence; and  looking  round  to  see 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  he  I 
perceived  they  were  intended  for  I 

VOL.  I. 


a  youth  of  sickly  appearance  and 
very  mild  countenance,  who  sat 
near  him. 

^How  is  this?'  cried  George, 
turning  to  the  person  who  sat  next 
him,  *what  has  that  boy  done 
to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner?* 

The  person  to  whom  he  spoke 
was  a  man  about  fifty. 

^Do  you  know  him?' said  he, 
coldly. 

*  «o — I  never  saw  him  before.' 

^  Well,  then,  take  a  friend's  ad* 
vice,  and  don't  meddle  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  boy's  name  is  Tinville: 
he  is  the  grandson  of  that  monster 
Fouquet  Tinville.' 

At  these  words,  George  recoil- 
ed with  horror  in  his  countenance. 

^  My  good  sir,'  said  his  neigh- 
bor, ^  I  see  that  there  are  names 
which  always  make  honest  people 
tremble.' 

George  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

^  And  yet,'  said  he,  after  a  mo- 
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mentis  pause,  *  If  the  boy  himself 
has  done  nothing  bad,  I  don't  think 
it  just  or  generous  to  insult  him: 
he  is  already  unfortunate  enouf^h. 

The  noise  had  been  siiapended 
for  a  instaat-p-hut,  j*ist  as  our  he- 
ro uttered  these  words,  the  rioters 
re-confpifficed  their  cries.  The 
lad  fei^ed  not  to  perceive  that 
he  was  the  object  ot  them.  En- 
couraged by  hit  timidity,  one  of 
the  aggressors  began  to  pull  his 
coat,  and  another  took  him  by  the 
collar.     George  quickly  rose. 

<  Stop  a  moment,'  said  his  neigh- 
bor, catching  hold  of  l)im;  'dout 
you  see  they  are  ten  to  one?' 

<Let  them  be  twenty  to  two, 
then,'  cried  he  indio:nantly ;  '  1  will 
never  stand  by  tamely  and  see  a 
helpless  boy  ill  used. 

Breaking  from  thp  grasp  of  bis 
neighbor,  he  sprung  lightly  over 
the  benches,  and  threw  himself 
between  the  youth  and  his  assail- 
ants—dealing at  the  same  time 
some  knocking  down  blows  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  crying  out, 
<Cowards!«-you  call  yourselves 
Frenchmen,---and  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  fall,  ten  of  yoU|  upon 
one  poor  defenceless  lad  r 

The  aggressors  were  young  men, 
mostly  in  a  atate  of  intoxication, 
but  yet  not  so  far  gone  as  to  be 
insensible  of  shame. 

*  He  says  the  truth,'  cried  one. 

<He  IS  in  the  right/  said  an- 
other. 

By  degreea  the  group  dispersed: 
those  who  bad  received  the  blows, 
skulked  away  and  said  nothing; 
the  others  excused  themselves; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  tranquility 
was  restored.  George  took  the 
youth  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  out 
of  the  theetre,  and  making  a  sign 
to  a  hackney  coachman,  hurried 
away,  without  replying  to  Tin- 
ville's  thanks,  and  entreaties  to 
know  his  name. 

.  Three  days  afterwards,  as  he 
was  passing  through  one  of  the 


principal  streets,  he  felt  himself 
seized  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat, 
and,  looking  round  to  see  by  whora^ 
he  perceived  it  was  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  sat  next  to  at 
the  theatre. 

'  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  have 
found  you  at  last,'  cried  he : '  truly, 
you  have  led  me  into  a  fine  scrape.' 
M,  sir? — impossible!* 
*  No,  no,  it  is  possible  enough. 
Tou  must  know  that  I  have  a 
brother,  one  of  the  principal  bank- 
ers of  Marseilles ;  every  body 
speaks  well  of  him  but  myself;  and 
I  say  he  is  a  crack-brained  enthu- 
siast. Why,  sir,  you  have  only  to 
relate  to  him  a  trait  of  courage  or 
generosity,  and  be  is  ready  to 
worship  the  hero  of  it.  I  told  him 
the  other  night  of  the  mad  trick 
you  had  played,  and  he  flew  into 
a  rage  because  I  did  not  seize  and 
drag  you  to  his  house  m  H  arwiuL 
I  should  not  have  cared  so  for  him 
had  not  my  good  sister-in-law  and 
my  pretty  neice  joined  his  party. 
In  short,  they  turned  me  out,  with 
orders  not  to  come  again  without 
bringing  you  in  my  hand«^  I  have 
hunted  for  you  ever  since  in  vain; 
but  now  that  I  have  luckily  found 
you,,  you  will  not  refuse  to  retura 
with  me  to  dinner.' 

George  would  have  excused  him- 
self. 

^He  had  only  come,'  he  said, 
^  for  a  very  short  time,  on  busi- 
ness, which  was  nearly  finished; 
he  was  about  to  depart,  and  fat 
had  not  a  moment  for  any  thinf 
but  business.' 

'  Even  if  you  ^  to-oMMTow,  yon 
must  dine  somewhere  toKlay — and 
why  not  as  well  at  my  brother's  as 
at  your  inn?'  ' 

With  these  words  he  put  his     | 
hand  under  the  young  man's  arm 
and  drew  him  alosg',  heedless  of 
all  excuses. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good 
face  is  the  best  letter  of  recom- 
mendation.   And  no  one  ever  had 
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a  better  than  Oeor^e.  The  bank- 
er and  his  family  were  charmed 
with,  each  praised  him  in  their 
way.  Mr.  Stendhal  admired  his 
open  countenance;  his  wife  the 
modest  propriety  of  his  manners; 
her  mother  who  was  very  old  and 
rather  deaf,  the  rood  natured  ,and 
respectful  way  m  which  he  an- 
swered several  questions  which 
she  put  to  him.  The  daughter, 
a  blooming;  girl  of  sixteen,  said 
nothin«:,  but  perhaps  the  took  of 
pleasure  with  which  she  listened 
to  the  praises  bestowed  by  the 
rest  of  the  family,  was  not  the 
least  eloquent  part  of  the  pane- 
gyric. 

f  n  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Stendhal  learned  that  his  guest's 
name  was  George,  that  he  was  an 
orphan,  that  he  would  leave  Mar- 
seilles in  five  or  six  days.  He 
mentioned  also  the  names  of  some 
of  the  merchants  with  whom  he 
had  doite  busuiess  ;  and  one  of 
them  happened  to  be  a  particular 
friend  of  Stendhal's,  the  good 
bariker  went  to  him  the  next  day, 
to  make  inquiries  respecting  his 
new  acquaintance. 

^AU  I  know  of  him,'  said  the 
merchant,  Ms  that  he  comes  from 
an  old  correspondent  of  mine,  who 
has  recommended  him  very  strong- 
ly to  me.  He  has  transacted  bus- 
iness for  that  gentleman  with  sev- 
eral others  beside  myself,  and  he 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  clever 
and  intelligent  young  man.  My 
friend  lamented,  in  his  letter,  that 
he  had  not  the  power  to  offer  him 
a  permanent  situation,  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  look  out  for  one  for 
him — but  I  have  not  met  With  any 
thing  likely  to  suit.' 

This  was  enough  for  Stendhal, 
who  was  a  sort  of  benevolent  Quix- 
ote in  his  way.  He  wished  to 
serve  George;  but  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  true  generosity,  he  desired 
that  the  young  man  should  feel 
himself  the  obliger,  rather  than 


the  obliged.  He  told  him  that  fats 
wanted  a  clerk;  George  fell  into 
the  innocent  snare  laid  for  him;  h^ 
offered  himself,  and  was  directly 
accepted. 

Mr.  Stendhal  was  well  satilfied 
with  the  abiUties  of  his  new  clerk, 
and  not  less  so  with  his  conduct: 
the  only  thing  that  he  wished  was, 
to  see  in  the  young  man  more  of 
the  raietV  natural  in  his  time  of 
lif^;  buthe  was  constantly  seri- 
ous, and  even  sad,  notwithstand* 
ing  that  his  temper  was  so  sweet, 
and  his  manners  So  mild  and  amia- 
ble, that  he  was  a  favorite  with 
the  whole  family, 

Two  years  passed  away,  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  George 
had  become,  what  Mr.  Stendhal 
emphatically  called  his  righi  kand; 
he  relieved  the  good  banker  from 
a  great  part  of  the  fatigue  which 
he  liad  till  then  taken  upon  him* 
self;  and  while  he  had  never  re* 
laxed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  his 
attention  to  busitiess,  be  found 
time  to  render  himself  as  agreea- 
ble and  useful  to  the  female  part 
of  the  family,  as  to  the  master  of 
it.  He  was  Leocadie's  litnguag^ 
master,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  Mrs.  Stendhal,  who  had  no 
longer  any  reason  t6  reproach  the 
dear  girl  with  that  disinclination 
to  study,  which  had  been  her  only 
fault.  But  what  perhaps  drew 
the  hearts  of  both  mother  and 
daughter  still  more  strongly  to- 
wards him  was,  his  unwearied  at- 
tention to  the  good  grandmother, 
who  was  alike  Beloved  and  vene- 
rated by  the  whole  family. 

At  once  Stendhal  perceived  that 
his  Wife  appeared  unusually  serious 
and  abstracted.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  something  on  her 
mind;  but  what  could  that  some- 
thing be,whiol^she  concealed  from 
a  husband,  with  whom,  till  then 
she  had  no  reserves.  After  puz- 
zling his  brains  for  a  little  time 
with  Vain  conjectures,  the  bankirr 
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took  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
only  right  way  in  these  cases — ^he 
determiaed  to  come  to  the  point 
at  once. 

<  Till  now,'  said  he,  ^  we  have 
been  happy:  it  is  evident  that  you 
have  ceased  to  be  so:  tell  me  the 
cause  of  your  uneasiness — and  if 
it  is  in  my  power  to  banish  it,  re- 
gard the  thing  as  done.' 

'  Then  it  is  done/  cried  Mrs. 
Stendhal,  embracing  him.  *My 
uneasiness  arose  from  discovering 
Leocadie  is  in  love.' 

<  In  love  I — and  with  whom?' 

•  With  George.' 

<  So  much  the  better — if  he  loves 
her.' 

•If,  Mr.  Stendhal?' 

*If,  Madame  Stendhal — I  say, 
if 

•  And  I  say  there  is  no  if  in  the 
case:  the  poor  fellow  is  too  hon- 
orable to  say  a  word — but  I  «ee 
clearly  that  he  is  dying  for  hor.' 

<  Ah!  my  dear,  a  mother's  eyes 
are  not  always  to  be  trusted  on 
these  occasions:  but  I  will  speak 
to  him  myself.' 

And,  without  any  preface,  he 
said  to  the  young  man  the  follow- 
ing day-—'  George,  it  is  time  for 
you  to  be  looking  about  for  a  wife: 
what  do  you  think  of  my  daugh- 

George  had  no  need  to  reply: 
bis  countenance  told  Mr.  Stend- 
hal that  his  wife  was  in  the  right. 

<  Well,  well,'  cried  he,  in  a  tone 
of  pleasure, '  you  love  her,  hey  ?' 

'  It  is  true,  sir;  but  Heaven  is 
my  witness,  I  have  never  dared  to 
breathe  a  syllable' 

•  Ah,  you  were  Yery  right  not  to 
speak  to  her;  but  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  your  mind?  You  know  that 
I  despise  the  pride  of  birth,  and 
that  I  don't  care  for  money.  All 
I  desire  is,  that  my  son-in-law 
should  be  a  man  of  probity,  and 
descended  from  an  honest  family.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
Qj^led  expression  of  grief  and 


shame  which  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  George  when  he  heard 
these  words.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment :  at  last  he  said  in  a  voice 
of  great  emotion,  •  You  are  right; 
I  never  thought,  I  never  hoped  it 
could  be  otherwise.  Hitherto  I 
have  concealed  from  you  who  I  am ; 
but  to-morrow  you  shall  know  all. 
Leave  me  now,  I  beseech  you.' 

Shocked  with  this  evident  dis- 
tress, Stendhal  pressed  his  baud 
kindly,  begged  of  him  to  compose 
himself,  and  left  him.  The  good 
banker  knew  not  what  to  think  of 
this  scene;  but  yet  he  was  per- 
suaded that  no  blame  was  attach- 
ed to  George. 

The  next  morning  he  learned 
with  grief  and  surprise,  that  the 
young  man  had  quitted  the  bouse. 
The  following  letter  which  he  left 
behind  him,  willexplkin  the  cause 
of  this  step: 

'  How  little  did  you  think  yes- 
terday, my  dear  benefactor,  that 
even  in  the  moment  when  you 
meant  to  render  me  the  happiest 
of  men,  you  stuck  a  dagger  to  my 
heart!  les — I  know—a  feel  that 
the  hand  of  your  angelic  daughter 
never  can  be  bestowed  but  upon 
the  descendant  of  an  honest  man. 
I  must  then  fly  from  her  forever. 

'I  will  not  leave  you  without 
telling  you  all.  Know  that  I  am 
the  son  of  that  St.  Aubin,  who, 
on  being  arrested  for  forgery,  kill- 
ed one  of  the  gens-d'  armes  who 
was  sent  to  seize  him,  and  expa- 
tiated his  crime  upon  the  scaffold. 
I  had  returned  home  from  college 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  this 
dreadful  event  took  place.  Im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  my  fath- 
er's circumstances,  I  asked  him 
to  give  me  a  profession.  He  re- 
fused, assuring  me  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  his  property  was 
sufficient  for  us  both,  even  inde- 
pendent of  well  founded  expecta- 
tions which  he  had,  that  I  should 
inherit  a  very  considerable  for- 
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tune  from  aa  uode  in  the  Indies. 
<  Satisfied  with  these  reasons, 
and  conciuding  from  the  style  in 
which  my  fatler  lived,  that  he 
was  very  rich,  1  thought  no  more 
of  a  profession.     Some  months 
passed  away,  when  one  morning 
my  father  entered  my  apartment, 
and  announced  to  me    abruptly 
that  he  w%s  ruined.     Shocked  and 
overwhelmed  as  I  was,  I  bad  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  console 
him.     'The  education  you  have 
given  me,'  cried  1, '  will  secure  us 
from    want,  and  you  have  still 
many  friends.'      '  Not   one — not 
one!'  cried  he  in  agony.     *  Driven 
to  despair  by  my  losses  on  'change, 
I  had  borrowed  money  where  I 
could)  and  finding  ill  luck  contin- 
ually pursue  me,  i  had  recourse  to 
forgery.     My  crime  is  on  the  eve 
of  being  discovered.     1  must  fly, 
and  instantly — but  I  will  not  leave 
thee,  my  poor  ruined  boy,  wholly 
without   resource.      Take  this — 
it  is  the  half  of  what  remains  to 
me.'     He  offered  me  a  pocket 
book:  I  rejected  it  with  a  look  o£ 
horror.     '  Xhis  alone  was  want- 
ing!'cried  be,  in  a  voice  of  fury, 
as  he  rushed  from  the  room.     I 
followed  him — I  begged  bis  par- 
don on  nay  knees,  but  I  was  reso- 
lute in  refusii'g  the  money,     lie 
fled:   and  just   when  i  began  to 
congratulate  myself  that  he  was 
safe  from  pursuit,  I    heard  the 
overwhelming  tidings  of  his  arrest 
and    subsequent    execution.       A 
burning  fever  seized  me — 1  should 
have  perished  under  it  but  for  the 
charity  of  one  of  those  who  had 
suffered  the  most  by  my  unfortu- 
nate father.  May  Heaven's  choic- 
est blessings  light  upon  that  wor- 
thy man!     Far  from  reproaching 
me,  he  took  pains  to  console  me. 
He  even  carried  his  charity  so  far 
as  to  recommend  me  to  the  mer- 
chant in  whose  employ  I  was  when 
you  took  me  into  your  house.  You 
will  feel  that,  after  this  avowal, 


we  can  never  meet  again.  Fare- 
well, forever,  my  friend — ray  ben- 
efactor! May  happiness-^eternal 
happiness,  be  the  portion  of  you 
and  yours {      oeoroe  st.  aubim.' 

The  first  impulse  of  Stendhal 
was  to  cause  immediate  search  to 
be  made  for  George;  but  all  in- 
quiries were  vain  :  he  had  quitted 
the  town  and  no  one  knew  whith- 
er he  was  gone.  Stendhal  was  at 
first  truly  grieved  at  his  flight — 
but  when  he  began  to  reflect  cool- 
ly on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  was  not  sorry  that  George 
had  quitted  him  as  he  did;  for 
with  all  his  affection  for  the  young 
man,  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
giving  his  daughter  to  the  son  of 
a  convicted  felon. 

He  felt,  however,  deeply  for 
the  effect  which  the  flight  of 
George  evidently  produced  upon 
Leocadie;  and,  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  his  wife,  he  determined 
to  tell  her  the  truth.  Sue  wept 
bitterly  at  hearing  it;  but  it  was 
evident  that  her  mind  was  reliev- 
ed, for,  from  that  time,  she  ap- 
peared more  tranquil.  She  de- 
voted herself  still  more  exclusive- 
ly than  ever  to  her  family,  shunned 
society  as  much  as  she  could,  and 
though  always  even-tempered,  and 
at  times  cheerful,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  was  not  happy. 

Four  years  passed;  Leocadie 
received  .  many  offers  of  mar- 
riage, but  refused  them  all  so  pe- 
remptorily, that  her  parents  des- 
paired of  her  ever  being  married : 
it  grieved  them,  but  they  would 
not  constrain  her  inclinations.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year, 
Stendhal  went  on  business  to  Par- 
is, where  he  met,  by  accident, 
with  an  old  friend,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  many  years.  After 
the  first  greetings,  mutual  inquir- 
ies were  made  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened to  each  since  they  last  met. 
Stendhal  had  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  prosperity,  whilst 
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bill  frieikl  had  ezperieoced  onay 
rerenes  of  fortune. 

<  I  wu,'  said  he,  'at  one  lime 
extreroelj  rich;  serere  losses  re- 
duced me  to  a  competency,  and  I 
was  deprived  of  that  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  friend  whom  I  iored, 
and  in  whom  f  placed  implicit  con- 
fidence.' 

'  And  now?'  said  Stendhal,  in  a 
tone  of  anxious  inquiry — 

'  Why  now,  thanks  be  to  Heav- 
en, and  to  the  honest  est  man  I 
hare  ever  known,  I  have  recover- 
ed my  last  loss.' 

*  How  HO?' 

*  The  son  of  a  man  who  robbed 
me,  came  unexpectedly  in  posses- 
sion of  a  very  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  the  Hrst  use  be  made  of 
it  WHS  to  pay  every  shillinf  that 
his  father  owed.' 

<  What  a  worthy  fellow!' 
*Ah!  you  would  say  so  if  you 

knew  all.  The  father,  who  was  uni- 
yersally  believed  to  be  very  rich,had 
taken  up  money  wherever  he  could 
and  the  amount  of  what  he  owed 
wasjvithin  a  few  hundreds  of  the 
sum  hi^  son  inherited.  The  young 
man  did  not  hesitate;  he  paid  to 
the  last  farthing  of  his  unworthy 
father's  debts.  As  none  of  us  had 
the  smallest  claim  upon  him,  we 
felt  it  our  duty  to  offer  to  giTe  up 
a  part;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it.' 

*  That  was  right  ;  I  like  his 
spirit;  and  yet,  poor  fellow,  it  was 
hard  for  him  too,  to  have  only  a 
few  hundreds  left.' 

*  Nay,  he  has  not  even  that.' 

*  What  do  you  mean.?' 

<  Why,  he  has  assigned  the  in- 
terest of  it  as  a  pension  to  the 
mother  of  a  gena^^  armes  whom 
bis  father  shot.' 

<  'Tis  hel^By  Heaven,  it  is  St. 
Aubin! — It  must  be  he!' 

^  It  is,  indeed:  but  how  did  you 
become  acquainted  with  him?' 

<  Never  mind  that  now,  but  tell 
4ne  instantly  where  he  is.' 

^  He  is,  or  at  least  he  was  two 


,  •  «««r»  oi  ft  bank** 
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Stemllml  ImI  aot  a  nomeot  to 
proooeAnf  thither-Hmd  pMented 
himself  to  tbo  aatoniabed  C^earge. 

'Come/  cried  be,  'eoaae  my 
dear  son,  make  us  all  iMfipjr,  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  Leoca^e. 
Ah!  never  yet  did  the  most  spies* 
did  achieremeBta  of  aa  ancestor 
confer  apon  his  deseaadaat  greater 
lustre  than  yoor  bif^-miiKied  pro- 
bity will  bestow  upon  yours!' 

FOE  THK  BOWaa  OP  TASTX. 

NATITE  SKETCHSm    Ha  IV. 

A  LBOEHn  or  THX  noKTB  niin. 
(GmciwM.) 
The  sudden  appearance  and  exit. 
of  a  being  so  mysterious,  coold 
not  but  give  a  shock  to  the  stent- 
est  nerves;  and  without  waiting 
to  inquire  into  the  causes,  the  two 
lovers,  fled  from  the  spot  home- 
ward. After  bidding  Grcorge  good 
night,  Mary  closed  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  the  sleeping  chamber  usually 
occupied  by  herself  Und  Mima. 
But  Mima  was  vet  absent.  This 
circumstance  aid  not  so  muck 
alarm  at  first,  because  it  was  not 
unusual  for  her  to  remain  from 
home  until  a  much  later  hour.  She 
therefore  retired  to  rest.  Sleep 
was  a  long  time  a  stranger  to  her 
eyelids.  The  apparatioa,  or  what- 
ever it  might  have  been  that  she 
had  seen,  was  continually  floating 
before  her  imagination,  mnd  al- 
though sh6  had  never  been  taaght 
to  believe  in  supernatural  appear- 
ances,  yet  in  spite  of  her  endea- 
vours to  divest  her  mind  of  super- 
stitious feeling,  they  continued  to 
cling  to  her,  and  a  fearful  shudder 
crept  through  her  Teins,  at  tbe 
slightest  noise  or  rustling.  At 
length  nature  overpowered  by  fa- 
tigue demanded  repose,  and  she 
gradually  sunk  into  disturbed 
slumbers.    Dreams  of  a  dire  cba* 
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ract^r^  haiuited  her  itnagiDfttion. 
She  wandered  alone  on  a  watte 
desolale  track,  over  the  loiDb»  of 
the  dead,  yawning  grairea,  and  dry 
human  bones  that  lay  heaped  one 
upon  another.  No  beautiful  moon 
lit  up  the  dreary  acenery,  but  all 
around  waa  deserted,  dull  and 
comfortless.  The  sky  wore  an 
unnatural  aspect,  and  the  broken 
clouds  lay  moveless  in  the  heaven, 
like  slabs  of  ruined  marble.  Chil- 
ling winds  sighed  and  moaned 
along  thegraves,like  voices  of  com- 
plaining spirits,  and  all  the  func- 
tions df  nature  seemed  to  have 
been  perverted.  The  scene 
changed,  she  again  m^  on  ihe 
atone,  that  covered  the  entrance  to 
thelqph  on  Copp's  Hill,  and  the 
figiare  t'bat  she  bad  beheld  in  her 
waking  hours  stood  before  her 
mufBed  as  before,  and  motionless 
as. a  statue.  Soon  a  strong  gust 
of  wind  that  almost  uptore  the 
tombs  with  its  fury,  swept 
past,  and  the  mantle  dropped, 
disclosing  a  human  skeleton.  The 
winds  moaned  through  the  chalky 
bones,  the  joints  creaked  harshly, 
then  reeling  a  moment, it  separated 
and  fell  to  the  earth,  ami  a  blue 
flame  issued  from  the  spot,  loud 
thunder  rattled  through  the  dis- 
eased atmosphere,  and  the  sky 
aeemed  falling  to  ruin.  She  awoke 
with  feelings  better  imagined  than 
described;  Mima  had  not  vet  i*e- 
tumed.  A  thought  oto>>  ^^  iMr 
mind  more  sudden  tha:.  *.ue  light- 
ning's flash,  and  siie  resolved  to 
visit  Copp's  Hill  immediatdy,  al- 
though it  was  now  the  dead  hour 
of  night.  It  is  said  that  the  cou- 
rage of  women  is  the  result  of 
desperation,  and  thus  was  it  with 
Mary;  she  rushed  into  the  street 
utterly  reckless  of  what  might  be 
the  event,  and  bent  her  steps  to- 
wards Copfk'a  Hill.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  had  l^mg  since 
aunk  to  rest,  and  a  dreary  solitude 
reigned  in  ail  the  streets,  unbroken 


by  the  sound  of  a  single  footstep. 
The  moon  which  was  fast  ap- 
proaching the  horizon,  was  ob- 
scured by  black  clouds  that  w^re 
slowly  rising  towards  the  aenith 
of  the  heavens.  Thunder  rolled 
heavily  at  a  distance,  and  an  oe- 
casional  flash  of  lightning  glim- 
mered far  off  towards  the  west, 
serving  to  make  the  gloom  more 
visible.  Mary  still  pursued  her 
way  through  the  avenues  that  lead 
towards  the  burying  ground  with 
a  celerity  scarcely  imaginable. 

When  she  had  arrived  at  the 
entrance,  she  paused.  It  was  a 
moment  in  which  every  appalling 
image  that  an  excited  imagination 
is  capable  of  forming,  floated  be- 
fore her  mind  and  vision.  How- 
ever, she  held  good  the  resolution 
she  had  made,  and  tremblingly  ad- 
vanced to  the  tomb  which  was  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  bu- 
rial place.  The  darkness  was 
such  that  objects  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  were  scarce  discernible, 
ej(cept  by  the  most  intense  scru- 
tiny. She  glanced  a  piercing  view 
around  her,  but  at  first,  could  dia- 
cern  nothing  distinctly.  At  length 
her  eyes  rested  en  an  object  that 
seemed  half  concealed  in  a  sunkea 
grave  and  the  other  half  lying 
above  the  surface,  she  approached 
nearer,  and  lelt  aioug  the  ground 
with  he  r  hands,  to  ascertain  what 
it  might  be.  She  recoiled,  at  the 
instant  a  gleam  of  lightning  flash- 
ed across  the  heavens,  and  feU 
brightly  on  the  pale, distorted  fea- 
tures of  Mimal— ^he  was  dead. 
Mary  eould  no  longer  sustain  her 
sinking  heart,  she  reeled  back" 
wards  and  fell,  but  was  caught  in 
the  arms  of  Cieorge,  who  had  been 
strongly  excited  by  curiosity  to 
revisit  the  place,  sind  search  for 
the  mysterious  being  that  had  ap- 
peared to  them  but  a  few  hours 
previous,  and  had  arrived  in  time 
to  rf^tore  her  faint ingr  spirits,  but 
without  a  suspicion  of  finding  her. 
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On  the  following  morning  the 
corpse  of  Mima  was  removed  to 
her  own  dwelling,  and  the  day  suc- 
ceeding followed  to  the  grave  by 
George  and  Mary.  There  were  a 
thousand  conjectures  and  surmises 
respecting  the  causes  of  her  death, 
but  no  satisfactory  opinion  was 
ever  advanced.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  remnants  she  purchas- 
ed has  always  remained  a  mystery, 
and  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  elder 
gossips  of  the  city  to  this  day. 

Not  many  months  after  the  de- 
cease of  Mima  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  €reorge  and  Mary  was 
performed,  from  one  of  whose 
Children,  now  a  grey-headed  man, 
was  obtained  a  recital  of  the  fore- 
going occurrences.  edwin. 

THK  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

[TranslaUd  from  the  German,'] 

A   PARABLE. 

A  MOTHER  sat  with  Adelaide,  her 
first-bom  lovely  and  interesting 
daughter,  upon  a  hill,  which  was 
bounded  by  the  peaceful  valley  in 
which  they  resided.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hillock  flowed  a  crystal 
streamlet,  whose  banks  were 
decked  with  flowers  and  a  lovely 
verdure.  Here  sat  the  fond  mo- 
ther, lost  in  sweet  sensation,  and 
in  contemplating  the  past.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  maiden  skipped  to 
the  bank  of  the  rivulet,  and,  col- 
lecting a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots, 
smilingly  presented  them  to  her 
mother,  and  innocently  inquired, 
.*  Why  has  this  flower  received  its 
well  known  title?' — ^  Fou  are  sen- 
sible,' said  the  indulgent  mother, 
'  what  the  desire,  forget  me  not, 
means, and  what  it  would  express. 
When  you  pronounce  it,  the  word 
of  your  heart  floats  in  the  breath 
of  your  lips,  and  a  sound  is  the 
token  of  your  feeling.  If,  how- 
ever, you  present  this  flower  with 
the  same  wish,  then  blooms  the 


desire  of  your  heart  in  this  azure 
calix.     Do  you  not  suppose  that 
its  simple  form   is  becoming?    It 
needs  not  a  fragrancy,  even  as  a 
pure  sensation  needs  not   many 
words  to  express  it.'     <  But  where 
did  this  tender  flower  obtain  this 
affectionate   name?'  asked   Ade- 
laide.    The  mother  replied:  *  You 
are  sensible,  my  beloved,  that  na- 
ture is  as  the  parent  of  mankind. 
She  bestows  beauty  on  all  whom 
she   loves,  and  virtne  and   truth 
upon  those  who  seek  and  wish  to 
obtain  them.      Therefore    must 
man  possess  it,  and  know  it  of 
himself,   before  he   can  compre- 
hend the  picture  with  which  na- 
ture presents  him.    She  gives  him 
but  the  smile;  the  reality  he  must 
possess  himself.'     Hereupon   the 
mother  produced  a  small  portrait, 
and  inquired    of  her    daughter, 
^Do  you  know  this  likeness.^' — 
^  Ah,  why  should  I  not?'  answer- 
ed she;  Ht  is  indeed  my  father, 
who  is  now  upon  a  journey!    Oh! 
how  beautiful!  I  behold  him  smile, 
I  hear  him  read.' — ^  I  also,  Ade- 
laide,' said  the  mother,  with  in- 
ternal  emotion.      ^  But  would  it 
afford  an  equal  interest,  did  we 
not  cherish  him   in  our  hearts? 
Even  were  the  resemblance  more 
strikingly    beautiful,    we    would 
neither  see  his  smile,  nor  hear  his 
voice.     You  would  not  view  it, 
and  exclaim,  it  is  my  father!  Be- 
hold, Adelaide,  when  1  was  hot  a 
maiden  like  yourself,  and  your  fa- 
ther yet  lived  beyond  the  stream, 
he   came    here,    and  we   loved. 
When  he  left  us,  I  accompanied 
him  to  this  rivulet,  and  before  we 
parted,  he  brought  me  a  flower, 
gave  it  me,  and  said,  in  a  soft  and 
tender  voice,  ^Lina,    forget  me 
not.'     Since    then    this     simple 
flower  has      ever     repeated   to 
me  the  friendly  declaration.' — 
Adelaide  looked  upon  the  oflEering 
and  said,  *■  Did  it  then  obtain  its 
expressive  name.^' — ^Surelj  not,' 
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returned  the  mother;  ^  but  in  this 
manner  did  it  first  acquire  it,  and 
its  (rath  and  virtue  remain  ever 
Youn^  and  new.     At  that  time 
did  I  discover  the  true  sense  and 
signification  of  the  name ;  for  that 
which  we  do  not  comprehenctwith 
the  heart,  we  cannot  understand. 
I  loved  your  father;  he  was  a  no- 
ble youth!     Even  this    was   the 
token  of  my  love,  and  such  will 
it  ever  remain.' — *  But,  my  dear 
mother,^  said   Adelaide,  '  how  is 
this  flower  a  token  of  love?  has  it 
aught  in  its  form,  why  it  should 
be  therein    comprised?' — 'That 
also,  my  beloved  child,  you  will 
discover,'  answered  the  mother, 
'  when  once  you  become    more 
fully  acquainted   with  your  own 
heart.     It  watches  and  blooms  in 
simple    modesty  and   in  friendly 
innocence;  and  therein  love  also 
permits  itself  to  be  known.     A 
tempestuous    noise   and    passion 
rages  not  within.     Oh,  Adelaide, 
it  is  a  false   love,  which   is  not 
worth  the   name!    And  behold,' 
continued  the  mother,  Uhe  flower 
watches  and  blooms  on  the  clear 
rivulet  which   flows  through  our 
valley.     Love  dwells  in  pure  and 
innocent  hearts;  but  it  also  em- 
bellishes and  ennobles  life,  even 
as  the  flower  embellishes  the  play- 
ful waters  of  the  stream.     In  this 
manner  love  exalts  life;  and  there- 
fore are  our  homes  happy  and 
tranquil   while  it  dwells  therein. 
And  now,    Adelaide,  behold  the 
beautiful  hue  of  that  simple  flow- 
er!   it    is    the    hue   of  heaven. 
Love  is  likewise  a  heavenly  plant, 
produced  from  celestial  seed  and 
celestial  blossoms.'     Thus  spoke 
the  mother. — Hereupon,  with  a 

§racious  smile,  she  presented  a 
ower  to  her  daughter,  and  said: 
*  Tou  also,  Adelaide,  my  beloved 
child,  forget  me  not!'  Adelaide, 
however,  humbled  herself  before 
her  mother  and  answered: '  I  need 
not  the  flower,  dear  mother — ^nor 

VOL.  I. 


the  likeness — for  the  original  is 
engraven  on  my  heart.'  The  mo- 
ther replied:  *■  Learn  thereby  the 
moral  of  the  flower,  from  the 
lips  of  your  mother.'     JV.  F.  Mir. 

FOR  THE  BOWEa  OF  TASTE. 

ESRAY. 

*We  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature''i 

God.' 
Should  we  discuss  the  cause  of 
life,  or  advert  to  the  various  theo- 
ries by  which  physiologists  have 
attempted  its  solution,  we  should 
necessarily  enter  a  wide  field  of 
inquiry,  which  might  exhaust  the 
patience  without  aflbrding  satis- 
faction   to  curiosity.     Life    is  a 
mode  of  existence  so  simple  that  it 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  known 
principle,   every   attempt  to  des- 
cribe life,  must  terminate  only  in 
illustrations  of  its  various  pheno- 
mena; in  contemplating  the  ob- 
jects that  surrouiitd  us,  and  with 
which  we  form  a  connected  whole 
in  the  chain  of  Nature,  we  find 
that  nothing  on  this  globe  is  sta- 
tionary— nothing  is  at  rest— all 
is  action  and  reaction  from  man, 
the  chief  work  of  organization  to 
the  lowest  mineral.     The  forma- 
tion of  bodies  proceeds  by  insen- 
sible degrees — ^particle,  by  parti- 
cle, is  added  or  assimilated  to  the 
substance  of  its  individual  species, 
till  Nature  from  her  thick,  im- 
pervious veil,  presents  to  the  view 
of  admiration  the  beauteous  crys- 
tal— the  fruitful  plant — and  the 
wonder,  Man!  arrived  at  a  point 
of  completion,  her  steps  are  all 
retraced. — Solution    follows    on 
solution,  till  by  the  resistless  force 
of  her  chemic  power,  the  work 
and  its  form  are  lost  in  that  vast 
fluid,    that  fills  all    space,    and 
which  actuates  all  substance. — 
Thus  is  matter  continually  chang- 
ing from  simple  to  compound,  un- 
til it  is  again  reconverted  into  its 
,  original  principle . 
32 
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Since  then,  these  specuiatioiis 
are  of  little  or  no  practical  utility, 
let  us  only  consider  man  as  he  is — 
the  nature  of  whose  being  wil. 
ever  furnish  subjects  of  interest 
important  to  philosophy  and  rules 
of  obligation  essential  to  morality. 
Let  US  raise  our  eyes  with  admira- 
tion to  that 


-'Central  sphere, 


Wbicb  guiuei*  a  comet  while  it  moulds  a 
tear'.' 

Let  US  view    the 


beings,  crea- 
ted in  his  own  image,  a  race 
*  little  below  the  angels' — as  re- 
sponsible, not  only  in  the  dis- 
charge of  those  social,  moral,  and 
religious  obligations,  which  so- 
ciety imposes,  but  as  tne  heirs  of 
immortality,  and  the  imperishable 
crown  of  glory,       d####**« 

GEltTILITY. 

Society,  not  books,  mast  teach  a 
mail  good  manners  and  agreeable 
deportment.  He  may  study  him- 
self blind,  over  directions  bow  to 
behave,  and  then  make  a  fool  of 
himveif  in  company.  If  a  lady 
drops  her  recticule,  he  must  stop 
to  consult  his  oracle  whether  he 
is  to  picK  it  up  with  the  tongs,  or 
with  his  hand.  If  he  is  at  dinner, 
he  mu.st  ask  his  book  whffther  he 
is  to  throw  the  chicken-bones  un- 
der the  table,  or  leave  them  on 
hi!»  plate.  Of  all  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, tnose  are  most  to  be  pitied 
who  aspire  to  gentility,  when  ua- 
t|ire  and  circumstances  ha\e  put 
an  eternal  bar  between  them  and 
their  object. 

But  what  is  gentility?  Turn 
over  to  your  dictionary,  reader, 
and  you  will  find  a  definition 
which,  though  no  definition  at  all, 
is  as  good  as  any  that  have  been 
given  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  may  be  a  very  honest 
man,  and  yet  be  no  gentleman — 
but  no  one  can  be  a  real  gentle- 
man without  being  an  honest  man; 
honor  and  honeity  are  synonymoas 


with  auch  a  character.  Another 
may  be  very  brave,  and  yet  be  no 
gentleman — but  no  man  can  be  a 
gentleman  without  being  brave. 
And  so  with  regard  to  all  good  at- 
tributes. A  perfect  gentleman 
must  combine  all  the  good  qualities 
of  mind  and  matter,  and  must, 
moreover  have  these  qualities  de- 
veloped by  judicious  education  and 
proper  associates.  Is  it  any  won- 
der, then,  that  a  finished  gentle- 
man is  so  rare  a  sight  ?  Is  it  veiy 
probable  that  such  a  character  can 
be  formed  by  all  the  books  in  the 
world? — N,  r.  Courier. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AH 

OLD    MAID. 

liOFfDON,  18!28. — Reprtniedy  Acv 
York. — Confessions  of  an  Old 
Maid !  confessions  of  an  old  fiddle- 
stick— they  are  as  much  the  one 
as  the  other.  The  booh  is  a  real 
take  in — it  is  a  thorough  catch- 
penny. With  such  a  captivating 
title,  one  that  excites  the  hope 
that  otd  maidenhood,  like  Free- 
masonry, is  about  to  be  divested 
of  its  mysteries,  the  book  is  an 
absolute  bore — -paper,  ink,  ^et 
proeterea  nihil.'  We  bear  too  pro- 
found a  respect  for  the  Jraiermiy 
-no,  the  $oc%ety,  of  gentle  spinsters, 
to  suppose  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber is  the  authoress.  The  title  is 
an  imposition.  We  are  ready  to 
make  affidavit  that  the  author  b 
a  surly  old  bachelor,  ^with  a  de- 
creasing leg  and  an  increamng^ 
waiscoat.  It  is  a  moral  impossi- 
bility that  any  woman  could  write 
so  fiat  a  novel. 

But  if  a  real,  bona-fide  old  maid 
would  only  write  her  confessions, 
how  the  book  would  sell!  How  the 
fair  promulagator  would  be  abduc" 
ed — how  the  newspapers  would 
teem  with  renunciations  of  old- 
maiden-ship-what  a  noise  it  would 
make  in  the  West! 

The  confessions  of  an  old  maid' 
And  what  would  old  maids  have  to 
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confess?  That  thej  were  ever  anx* 
ions  for  matrimony,  but  that  no- 
body asked  them?  Certainly  not. 
There  is  scarcely  an  old  maid  in 
existence  that  mig;ht  not  have 
been  married  had  she  thought  pro- 
per to  accept  Tom,  Dick,or  Harry 
for  a  husband.  It  is  fastidious- 
ness which  makes  old  maids.  It 
is  chance  which  brings  congenial 
hearts  together,  and  chance  does 
not  happen  to  all,  despite  of  Solo- 
mon and  his  wisdom.  Many  a 
vroman  dooms  herself  to  sin|le- 
ness,  because  chance  has  not  offer- 
ed her  a  husband  worthy  of  her 
love  and  respect.  Therefore  do 
we  honor  old  maids,  and  therefore 
shall  we  ever  couch  our  lance  in 
their  defence.  It  is  not  true  that 
they  are  cross,  peevish,  and  dis- 
agreeable. As  a  class,  they  are 
just  the  reverse;  they  are  general* 
ly  weil-informed,sociable,and  good- 
hearted — they  seldom  take  any 
airs  upon  themselves,  which  young 
ladies  are  prone  to  do — they  are 
acute  obsevers  of  men  and  manners 
— and  he  who  gains  their  good- 
will, finds  not  only  firm  friends, 
but  judicious  advisers.  If  works 
of  active  benevolence  are  to  be 
done,  if  the  siek  are  to  be  visited, 
and  the  poor  relieved,  one  old 
maid  is  worth  a  dozen  wives.  The 
sympathies  and  charities  with 
which  the  latter  embellish  home, 
are  carried  by  the  former  into  the 
dwellings  of  distress — she  is  the 
secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
cabinet  of  charity.  She  acts  her 
part  and  fulfills  her  destiny,  by 
diminishing  the  evils  of  humani- 
ty, and  who  will  refuse  to  say 
^WeU  Doner 

Let  old-maids  then  be  held  in 
proper  esteem  by  the  world — and 
let  all  old  bachelors  who  cannot 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
be  km^ed,         JV*.  Forib  Courier. 

How  many  of  life's  most  refined 
enjoyments  are  lost  to  the  cold 


and  indifferent,  who  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  charms  of  nature  or 
of  art.  They  find  no  interest  in 
the  classic  page,  'tis  perused  with 
a  cold  philosophy  of  feeling,  which 
renders  them  insensible  to  the 
finest  flights  of  genius,  or  to  the 
beauty  and  pathos  of  sentiment; 
and  what  to  them  is  the  book  of 
nature?  There's  no  melody  in 
the  songsters  of  the  grove — ^no 
music  in  the  winds  which  bend  the 
trees  of  an  autumn  forest,  no 
beauty  in  the  clouds  of  eve,  or 
grandeur  in  the  stars  which  twin- 
kle in  deep  blue  around  the  full 
orbed  moon.  And  they  feel  not 
the  touching  effect  of  the  plaintive 
air,  which  comes  from  some  sweet 
voice  upon  the  ear,  when  all  is  in 
unison  with  the  enchanting  strain. 
The  eye's  most  meaning  glance, 
the  most  expressive  smile  are 
alike  unheeded,  and  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  soul  are  unknown 
to  them.  Oh!  then,  whatever 
may  be  the».aorrows  which  to  sen- 
sibility are  given,  let  it  be  remen  - 
bered  that  '  the  best  heart  is 
known  by  its  capacity  for  loving.' 

FLI&TATION. 

Youth,  beauty  and  genuine  ac- 
complishments stand  in  no  need  of 
the  mistaken  weapon  flirtation,  to 
achieve  their  highest  conquest;  if 
they  resort  to  it,  we  may  be  assur- 
ed there  is  a  consciousness  of  want 
of  desert,  or  a  vanity  which  must 
poison  all  true  enjoyment.  Let 
the  young,  the  lovely  and  the  gift- 
ed, therefore  adhere  to  the  nature 
which  made  them  what  they  are; 
and  leave  flirtation  to  those  who 
fancy  they  cannot  provoke  atten- 
tion without  forcing  themselves  by 
ill  manners  into  the  unfeminine 
situation  of  being  conspicuous. — 
The  despairing  maiden  who  has 
courted  marriage  for  years,  with- 
out being  once  courted ;  silly,  or- 
dinary woman  who  aped  the  graces 
without  success  ;   and  ihe  ridicu- 
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lous  affected  would-be-accomplish- 
ed,iinsuspected  of  endowments  ex- 
cept in  ber  own  idea: — these  may 
try  flirtation  for  effect — tbey  can 
hardly  suffer,  from  being  a  few 
degress  more  contemptible  in  the 
sight  of  the  men,  who  have  hither- 
to disregarded,  and  now  only 
laugh  at  and  despise  them.  But  the 
true  woman — of  America,  where 
the  sex  are  treated  with  the 
honour  due  to  them — the  woman 
of  understanding,  of  intelligence, 
and  of  intellect,  the  woman  of  real 
charms,  be  they  of  body  or  mind, 
—that  woman  would  be  worse  than 
an  idiot  were  she  to  throw  away 
all  the  advantages  of  which  fem- 
inine sprightliness  and  intuitive 
perception,  feminine  grace  in  per- 
son, and  feminine  delicacy  of  soul, 
render  her  the  adored  mistress, — 
for  the  sake  of  an  exhibition  of 
herself,  which,  however  sparkling 
she  may  fancy  it  in  moments  of 
folly,  is  a  lasting  stigma  upon  her 
fame,  and  a  certain  cloud  upon  her 
prospects. 


OKXVZUK  aATBsavM. 


•We  are  but  the  veiulen  of  other  men*i  jpoodt.* 


MELANCHOLY   DISCOVERY. 

We  understand  that  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  as  the  workmen  were 
cleansing  and  preparing  the  canal 
for  navigation,  the  body  of  a  lady 
very  genteelly  dressed,  was  found 
in  the  canal,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  the  '  Nose'  about 
seven  miles  east  of  this  village. 
She,  is  represented  to  have  been 
tall  and  spare  in  person,  and  to 
have  worn  a  gold  ring,  marked 
with  three  initial  letters,  which 
our  informant  did  not  recollect. 
Those  letters,  it  is  hoped  will  fur- 
nish a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  her 
name  and  connections.  As  yet 
every  thing  is  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery. The  corpse  was  immedi- 
ately interred;  but  preparations 


were  making  for  taking  it  up  and 
holding  an  inquest  over  the  body. 
it  is  conjectured  that  this  lady 
must  have  been  lost  from  on 
board  some  canal  boat  last  fail, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
ice,  as  enquiries  were  then  made 
for  a  missing  female. —  Canajhoth 
rie  TtUgrapk, 

Terrible  Earlhquake. — Our  for- 
eign papers  give  accounts  from 
Madras,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
fortofKotitaran,wherea  thousand 
persons  were  buried  beneath  its 
ruins.  The  same  convulsicMi  had 
^  shivered  a  mountain  in  pieces/ 
which,  falling  into  the  river  Rowee 
caused  the  country  to  be  inundat- 
ed to  a  distance  of  100  cos$  round. 
Three  thousand  workmen  were 
employed  in  cutting  a  channel 
through  the  mountain;  and  great 
apprehension  was  entertained  of 
the  injury  likely  to  be  sustained 
by  Lahore,  whenever  the  river 
should  force  its  way  through  the 
channel. 

It  was  computed  that  no  fewer 
than  30,000  victims  had  perished 
from  cholera,  in  Amrister,  Lahore 
and  the  Camp. 

Whimeical  Interruption — ^Whea 
Dr.  B  radon  was  rector  of  Elth- 
am,  in  Kent,  the  text  he  one  day 
took  to  preach  from,  was,  *  Who 
art  thou?'  After  reading  the 
text,  he  made  (as  was  his  custom) 
a  pause,  for  the  congregation  to 
reflect  upon  the  words,  when  a 
gentleman  in  a  military  dress  was 
marching  very  sedately  up  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  church,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  question  address- 
ed to  him,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
present,  replied,  'I  am,  sir,  an 
officer  of  the  seventeenth  foot, 
on  a  recruiting  party  here;  and 
having  brought  my  wife  and  fa- 
mily with  me,  I  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  neighbouring 
clergy  and  gentry  ' 
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Shockmg  CkdamiUy. — On  Thurs- 
day lasty  the  house  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Hart,  in  the  town  of  llartwick, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  two 
children,  one  aged  five  and  the 
other  about  three  years  were  so 
injured  by  the  flames,  that  they 
expired  on  the  next  day.  Mrs. 
Hart  had  gone  on  a  Tisit  to  one  of 
her  neighbours,  leaving  the  chil- 
drea  with  Mr.  H.  and  a  hired  man 
who  were  at  work,  finishine  the 
inside  of  the  house.  The  lire  is 
supposed  to  have  communicated 
to  some  shavings,  in  an  unfinished 
room,  and  when  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hart  and  his  man,  the  flames  com- 
pletely filled  the  lower  rooms  in 
the  house.  The  children,  it  was 
soon  discovered,  had  fled  to  the 
chambers,  and  all  attempts  to 
suppress  the  flames  proved  unavail- 
ing. Mr.  Hart  and  his  man  forc- 
ed the  rafters  of  the  house  from 
their  fixtures,  and  the  children 
were  drawn  from  their  retreat  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  Mr.  Hart 
and  man  had  left  the  house  only 
to  cross  the  road,  and  were  ab.sent 
but  a  short  time,  when  they  dis- 
covered the  house  to  be  in  flames. 
In  attempting  to  rush  through  the 
flames  to  the  chamber  door,  in 
order  to  save  his  children,  Mr.  H. 
we  understand,  was  himself  severe- 
ly but  not  dangerously  burned. 

French  BuU.^k  lady  wrote  to 
her  lover,  begging  him  to  send  her 
some  money.  She  added,  by  way 
of  postscript,  'I  am  so  ashamed  of 
the  request  I  have  made  in  this 
letter,  that  [  sent  after  the  post- 
man to  get  it  back,  but  the  servant 
could  not  overtake  him.' 

This  extraordinary  season  con- 
tinues its  excentricities.  On  Fri- 
day there  was,  almost  for  the  first 
time  we  believe,  within  the  year, 
a  brisk  snow  in  the  morning,  and 
quite  a  snow  storm  in  the  after^ 
noon.     Saturday  was  a  pleasant 


Spring  day;  and  yesterday  fore- 
hiion  another  snow  fall,  heavy 
enough  to  coat  the  ground,  suc^ 
ceeded  bj  a  bright  afternoon.  The 
cold  during  these  three  days  has 
been  so  severe  as  to  put  all  the 
fruit  which  had  blossomed  in  great 
jeopardy,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
has  been  materially  injured  in  this 
city  and  vicinity.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  it  stated,  in  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  that  a  chilling  and  nipp- 
ing frost  occurred  there  on  Friday 
night,,  which  did  much  damage  to 
vegetation. — JVb/.  Inielligencer. 

A  letter  from  General  Lafa- 
yette, dated  Jan.  13th,  to  his 
friend  Morgan  Neville,  Esq.  of 
Ohio,  mentions  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Perier,  and  his  wife,  (a  grand 
daughter  of  the  general)  a  grand- 
son, and  the  two  boys  of  G.  W. 
Lafayette  to  visit  the  United 
States. 
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LiITEaARY. 

Beauties  of  the  Wavtrley  notela.^^ 
If  ezierDttl  nefttne^n,  typographical  beauty 
and  uateial  embeJliabmcnta,  can  recom- 
mend a  ivork  to  the  public,  this  volume 
has  certainly  a  most  powerful  cUim  to  ite 
favor.  The  portrait,  which  it  presents  of 
Sir  Walter  Scou,  in  totally  unlike  any 
one  we  have  hitherto  seen  designed  for 
him;  we  can  easily  conceive  of  its  being 
a  resemblance,  aa  the  countenance  ia 
strongly  indicative  of  reflection  and  in- 
telligence; in  this  respect  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  his  picture  in  the  Athenaeum 
gallery,  which,  (without  referring  to  our 
catalogue)  we  took  for  an  honest  farm' 
er,  resting  at  his  cottage  door  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day;  what  a  figure  to  be 
associated  with  poetry,  chivalry  and  roy- 
alty! even  the  fingers  look  more  used  to 
the  plough  than  the  goose- quill!  yet 
this  is  an  admirable  painting,  still  we  do 
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hap€  it  it  not  a  likenfM  of  Walter  Seott. 
The  sdectioM  from  tho  works  of  this 
author  are  well  choeen,  and  aa  a  muitum 
in  parvo,  we  reeommeiMl  it  in  particalar 
to  our  iashiouables  during  a  tummer  tour, 
ai  a  pleaiant  trayelHog  companion  that 
may  aerve  to  amuse  the  [sometimes  te- 
dious] hours  of  a  steam-boat  excursion. 
From  its  miniature  size,  it  would  be  lit- 
tle incumbrance*  either  to  a  gentleman's 
pocket  or  a  lad]!  *b  indispensable. 

The  KInga  and  Queens  of  France. — 
This  volume  contains  short  biographical 
and  historical  sketches  of  all  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  France,  with  a  print, 
representing  each  in  person  and  cos- 
tume. It  is  a  convenient  compendium 
from  history  for  any  one  to  possess,  but 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  schools,  as  a 
view  of  the  prints  will  have  a  tendency 
to  impress  the  minds  of  the  children,  with 
the  character  and  history  of  the  person 
represented. 

Taking  for  grani^d^-^V nder  this  ti. 
tie,  the  popular  novelist.  Miss  I^gwortn, 
is  about  presenting  the  public  with  an- 
other fanciful  production.  There  are  few 
works  that  are  so  universally  interesting 
to  all  classes  and  ages,  as  hers,  and  Cow 
writers  that  have  been  more  niceessful  in 
their  literary  career. 

Signs  of  the  fim€s.— We  understand 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  bachelors, 
many  of  the  most  valuable  members  of 
that  respectable  fraternity  were  absent; 
some  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  and 
others  on  that  of  more  important  engage- 
menta  elsewhere.  [Bachelors  look  to 
this!  there  has  been  a  *  great  falling  off,* 
among  ye — ]  notwithstanding  which,  we 
l«arn  their  Journal  is  to  be  launched 
the  first  of  May,  on  the  full  tide  of  ex- 
periment, which  we  doubt  not,  will  be  a 
siiccessful  one,  should  it  be  conducted  by 
the  Pilot  we  have  heard  mentioned.  But, 
that  they  should  choose  May-day!  [think 
of  that  ladies— the  season  of    love  and 


flowers,]  foi  their  debut,  is  so  verj  oa- 
charaeieristicy— — 4t  should  be  January, 
with  a  crown  of  icicles!  Presuming  os 
oar  near  neighborship,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  as  a  vignette  for  theb  work 
the  figure  of  Time  with  a  double  bUded 
scythe,  a  broken  winged  cupid,  and  in- 
stead of  an  hour  glass  a  most  vocifcrooi 
*  clock;*  and  a  *  beli*  may  not  be  amiitto 
warn  them  of  their  approaching  fote. 

Tremont  Theatre. — Miss  Riddle.- 
We  learn  that  this  charming  little  actrcM 
will  take  her  benefit  on  Monday  next,  on 
which  occasion  we  hope  that  her  irieodi 
WiU  evince  their  liberality  by  hooorisg 
her  performance  with  their  atteodance. 
A  benefit  is  also  proposed  for  the  man- 
bers  of  the  orchestra  of  this  theatre,  whick 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  ose  of 
its  most  powerful  attractions.  TiioM 
lovers  of  harmony  and  true  taste  who  are 
ever  ready  to  manifest  their  admiratioa  of 
this  musical  corps  will  no  doubt  ezpreei 
their  satisfaction  in  a  more  substantial 
manner. 

The  author  of  the  best  tale  whicb  mj 
be  presented  for  the  <  Bower  of  Taste,' 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  June,  will  be 
complimented  with  a  volume  of  approv- 
ed American  Poetry,  splendidly  beiud 
and  lettered  with  the  name,  or  sigoatore 
of  the  successful  writer. 

The  Tale  wiU  be  embellished  by  i 
fine  lithographic  print,  illustrative  of  tome 
interesting  scene.  On  no  account  will 
the  envelope  inclosing  the  name  of  the 
writer  be  opened  unless  the  poem  is  ac- 
cepted. — 

To  Correapondenta.'^'-'Oat  acksowi- 
edgements  are  due  to  R.  D.  for  his  poetic 
communication,  also,  we  thank « A  Friend' 
for  the  clasbtcal  essay  of  D**«»«^. 


Thx  Bowxa  or  Tastx,  edited  ^ 
Mrs.  Kathariks  A.  WxRcif^^ 
Hahed  every  Saiurdrnf  fry  Samvxl  G. 
Andrews,  JVb.  80,  Market  Street. 
Boston  Terma  $2,60  in  advance^  83 
at  the  expiration  of  six  moniha. 

fjf^AU  letter  a  must  be  post  paid. 
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THE    BURIED    LOVE, 

/  have  often  thaughi  that  flowers  were  the  alphtibet  cf  angeie — whereby  they 
wrote  on  hilU  andfieids  mysterious  truths.  The  Rebels. 

She  sleeps  the  quiet  sleep  of  death, 

The  miud  who  lies  beloW) 
And  these  are  angel-missioned  flowers, 

That  o'er  the  green  turf  grow. 

And  they  are  sent  to  warn  the  fair, 

How  transient  is  their  bloom ; 
See !  how  they  bend  their  tender  forms, 

And  weep  upon  her  tomb. 

The  bhish  opon  her  living  cheek 

Had  shamed  the  morning  skies ; 
And  di'mond  light  is  not  more  bright, 

Than  were  her  youthful  eyes. 

To  see  her  on  a  summer's  day, 

Gave  love  a  lighter  wing, 
And  happy  thoughts  would  crowd  the  heart, 

And  gush  from  many  a  spring. 

I  know  the  language  of  the  flowers, 

And  love  to  hear  them  grieve. 
When  crimsoning  the  eye  of  mom,  • 

Or  drooping  to  the  eve. 

I  listen'd,  when  the  star  of  love 

Shone  throush  the  blue  serene ; 
When  twilightheld  her  silent  wake,  ^ 

Beneath  uie  crested  green. 

They  told  of  her  whose  spirit  comes 

To  breath  upon  their  leaves ; 
And  can  I  choose  but  love  the  breath, 

That  once  was  Genevieve's  ? 

She's  gone  where  sorrow  may  not  come, 

Where  pain  may  uev«r  be ; 
But  she,  who  lives  an  angel  still, 

May  sometimes  think  of  me. 
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Though  gone,  alas !  her  blushing  smile, 

Who  sleeps  in  sweet  repose, 
I  joy  to  find  its  mimic  grace 

Soil  breathing  from  the  rose. 
Then  will  I  love  the  modest  flower, 

And  cherish  it  with  tears ; 
It  miiids  me  of  my  fleeting  time, 

Yet  chases  all  my  fears. 
And  when  my  hour  of  rest  may  be, 

I  will  not  weep  my  doom, 
So  angel-missioned  flowers  will  come, 

Aod  gather  round  my  tomb.  a.  o. 

FaOM    AN    ALBUM. 

MOONLIGHT, 


TO  ' 

How  yon  briffht  crescent  cleaves  the  blue  expanse 

Of  cloudless  Heav'n!  Uke  the  etherial  boat 

Of  some  pure  spirit  voyagiiig  round  those  Isles 

Of  light,  and  bloom,  where  Spring  perennial  smiles — 

Where  seraph^s  minstrels  wake  the  spheral  note, 

And  forms  of  brightness  weave  their  mystic  dance ; 

To  fancy's  view,  oh !  seems  she  not  to  glide 

A  barque  of  pearl  upon  an  azure  tide  ? 

Have  you  ne'er  wish'd  that  you  were  on  that  boat, 

That  *  barque  of  pearl'  borne  oo  that  'azure  tide,' 

With  your  loved  L.  reclining  at  your  side  ? 

And  you  were  listening  to  her  dulcet  note 

Rising  responsive  to  the  dipping  oar — 

Or  looking  forth  upon  the  ocean  wide. 

For  some  nright  port — some  fair  Elesian  shore. 

Where,  like  primeval  man  in  Eden's  grove. 

Your  guiltless  hours  might  pasb  in  peace  and  love ; 

Where  base  detr<iction  never  breath'd  her  blast, 

And  Envy^s  serpent  glance  was  never  cast !  augusta. 

IJHPROMPTU. 

*  ffo  CROSS — NO  caowif .'    (Hd  daw. 
Some  nymphs  by  fascinating  smiles, 

Their  lover's  hearts  engross ; 
Each  to  his  taste — and  I  to  mine — 

For  I  prefer  one.  Cross! 
When  I  go  forth  among  the  gay 

I'm  ever  at  a  loss— • 
I  surely  ne'er  shall  fall  in  love, 

Unless  the  maid  be  Cross ! 
Had  I  my  choice  of  all  the  sex. 

No  artificial  gloss — 
No  smiles — no  simpers  would  me  catch— 

I  love  one,  that  is  Cross ! 
I've  left  the  club  of  Bachelors, 

So  gloomy  and  morose, 
Yet  should  I  wed— my  wife,  I  fear, 

Would  be  no  longer  Cross ! 
Yet  I  in  wedlock  sure  may  find, 

Some  type  to  sooth  my  loss. 
And  when  I  die,  I  only  ask 

Over  my  grave,  a  Crou !  x. 
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'  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
*  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste/— Pain«. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosom  ofobtivioa'a  wave. 
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THE  IC£  SHIP. 


FROM  AN  OLD  SEA-CAPTAIN'S  MANUSCRIPT. 


It  was  in  the  early  part  of  my 
life,  when  I  was  placed  in  that 
shuttlecock  situation  of  Cabin- 
boy,  thereby  being  the  thing  on 
board  ship  which  any  and  every 
one  had  a  legitimate  right  to  kick, 
that  our  vessel  was  engaged  in  a 
voyage  in  that  worst  of  wintry 
seas,  the  Baltic.  The  difficul- 
ty o{  obtaining  a  cargo,  had 
delayed  our  return  until  the  sea- 
son had  advanced  so  far  as  to  cre- 
ate peril  from  the  ice,  as  well  as 
from  tempest.  The  suffering  from 
cold  I  well  remember,  though  per- 
haps my  young  blood  and  the  col- 
lective and  disjunctive  kicks  and 
cuflfs  aforesaid,  served  to  make  its 
endurance  to  me  less  than  that 
of  others — but  young  as  I  was,  my 
watch  on  deck  came  over  often  for 
my  somniferous  faculties,  and  the 
emailed  limits  of  a  monkey  jack- 
erkept  me  dancing  and  kicking  to 
prevent  the  freezing  effect  of  the 
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cold  spray.  Sometimes  in  the 
moonlight  would  be  discovered  the 
tall  iceberg,  moving  with  the 
majesty  of  death  along  the  moan- 
ing deep,  like  some  giant  survey- 
ing the  domain  of  his  empire — a- 
gain  another,  and  almost  level 
with  the  wave,  but  extending  as 
far  beneath  as  the  other  above  its 
surface,  would  dash  into  foam  the 
billow  as  it  rolled  again  upon  its 
glittering  side-^an  accumulating 
rock,  the  contact  with  which 
was  instant  destruction.  The 
severity  of  the  weather  was 
fast  approximating  our  ship  in- 
to a  miniature  resemblance  of 
these  Leviathans — the  shroud^, 
gathering  size  (Bach  hour  from  the 
dashings  of  the  sea,  our  decks 
loaded  with  an  unprofitable  cargo 
of  ice,  and  our  bows  presenting,  in- 
stead of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  fast 
sailor,  the  broad  visage  of  a  pugna- 
ceous  ram,  fronted  for  the  contest. 
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It  was  on  one  of  these  moon- 
light evenings,  during  the  severest 
intensity  of  the  cold,  that  we 
made  (in  sailor  phrase)  a  ship  a- 
head.  From  a  wish  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  his  reckoning,  or  from 
some  other  motive  with  which  he 
did  not  see  fit  to  entrust  so  im- 
portant a  personage  as  myself, 
our  captain  was  desirous  of  speak- 
ing her — and  knowing  the  heavi- 
ness of  his  own  sailing,  he  ordered 
a  «ignal  gun  to  be  fired,  which  af- 
ter much  hammering  upon  the 
tompious  of  our  guns,  and  sundry 
scrapings  around  our  solitary  piece 
of  iron  ordnance,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  quivering  hand  and  expir- 
ing coal  of  our  temporary  gunner, 
was  accomplished.  We  were 
however  surprised,  before  this  feat 
was  performed,  at  the  proportional 
rapidity  with  which  we  came  up 
with  the  stranger — he  seemed 
under  shorter  sail  than  ourselves, 
and  when  we  arrived  within  hail, 
we  observed  that  sume  of  his  sails 
were  very  indifferently  handed, 
and  with  what  few  were  set,  he 
was  lying  to—every  piece  of  rig- 
ging as  high  as  the  fore  yard  was 
swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk  by 
ice,  and  exhibited  every  prismatic 
color  as  it  quivered  in  the  moon- 
beam. The  hull  of  the  ship 
seemed  to  be  encumbered  with 
quadruple  the  quantity  of  ice 
that  loaded  us — and  the  ship  re- 
sembled throughout,  that  ship  of 
glass  which  now  dpcks  my  man- 
tlepiece.  One  ilidividual  stood  at 
the  helm  with  a  chapeau  that 
might  have  been  of  the  shaggy 
fur  of  some  animal — but  it  now 
bristled  in  points,  like  a  chrystal 
hedgehog — our  vessel  was  now  a- 
long  side  and  within  a  few  yards 
of  her,  with  6ur  maintopsail 
aback — and  our  mate  with  his 
bull  voice  hailed  ^  what  ship  is 
that?' — The  helmsman  seemed 
deaf,  and  made  no  reply,  and  the 
crew  (what  were  on  deck)  ap- 


peared not  to  understand  the  lin- 
go of  our  mate.  He  again  bawl- 
ed in  French — no  answer — ^then 
with  a  few  English  damns,  in 
Dutch,  Spanish  and  Portuguese — 
but  all  to  no  purpose — ^the  helms- 
man of  the  stranger  seemed  too 
intense  on  his  own  business,  to  re- 
gard such  petty  interruption. — 
The  mate  went  below  to  report, 
and  a  long  consultation  was  held, 
wherein  the  officers  of  the  ship  con- 
versed in  under  tones,  and  the  sail- 
ors turned  their  quids  and  looked 
alternately  at  the  stranger  and  at 
each  other;  as  for  me  I  thought 
the  silence  of  the  stranger  to  be 
uncivil,  and  was  anxious  to  hear  j 
the  command  to  ^  fill  maintopsail,*  j 
and  to  run  away  from  a  clime 
where  I  met  with  nothing  but 
cross  words,  hard  duty,  and  cdd 
fingers.  At  last  our  mate  appea^ 
ed,  and  ordered  the  boat  hoisted 
out — and  never  did  I  witness  a 
command  on  board  that  ahip,  so 
lazily  and  reluctantly  obeyed— 
but  in  spite  of  delay,  the  thia^ 
was  to  be  done,  and  our  second 
mate,  a  real  dare-devil,  was  or- 
dered to  take  a  crew  and  board 
the  stranger,  who  now  was  very 
near  us — in  the  crew  tardilj  creep- 
ed,  and  as  I  was.  looking  and  won- 
dering, being  in  the  second  male's 
way,  he  tumbled  me  neck  and 
heels  into  the  boat,  and  we  were 
ordered  to  pull  away;  in  a  short 
time  we  were  at  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  rowed  for  the  shrouds, 
where  a  sailor  was  standing,  appa- 
rently watching  us — I  waa  order- 
ed to  throw  a  rope  to  him^  which 
I  did  with  great  precision  and  ac- 
tually hit  the  fellow  on  his  head— 
but  still  he  would  not  nor  did  not 
take  it,  and  I  was  d— d  by  the  se- 
cond mate  for  a  lubberly  fellow, 
with  a  supererogatory  punch  with 
the  oar^s  end  on  my  shoulder — a- 
gain  we  rowed  up  and  the  seurnd 
mate  tried  his  skill  with  the  Aae 
and  no  better  success — and  1  bare 
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doubt  he  would  ha?e  compliment- 
ed the  boorish  saiior  in  the  same 
manner,  if  he  bad  a  similar  proxi- 
mity— a  third  time  the  boat  was 
alougside,  and  the  officer  with 
some  difficulty  made  the  warp  fast 
around  the  enormous  shroud  and 
stepped  on  board  followed  bj  the 
crew  who  shrunk  to  his  rear.  A- 
mong;  the  last  I  clambered  over 
the  slippery  side,  and  with  due 
caution  made  a  stand  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  group  who  were  listen- 
ing to  the  colloquy  which  had 
commenced  on  the  part  of  our 
-  second  officer. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the 
precise  language  which  he  held  to- 
ward the  helmsman  of  the  strange 
ship,  but  it  was  not  the  most  ci- 
vil, or  such  as  is  heard  often  in  a 
lady's  drawing  room.  The  amount 
of  it  was  a  *  sailor's  jaw'  for  not 
answering  a  hail,  and  for.  not  tak- 
ing the  warp,  and  concluded  by  a 
request  to  know  his  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  how  certain  capes 
bore  from  their  ship — to  all  of 
which  no  reply  was  made,  when  I 
was  called  upon  for  a  Ian  them, 
which  I  had  taken  from  the  boat, 
and  had  snugly  stowed  away  under 
my  jacket,  keeping  both  light  and 
heat  to  myself — ^a  thing  by  no 
means  difficult,  as  the  moonlight 
rendered  its  absence  unobserved. 
The  second  mate  received  it,  and 
went  aft  to  observe  the  counte- 
nance of  the  dumb  gentleman  of 
the  helm;  in  his  course  he  stumbled 
over  one  man,  whom  he  thought 
either  drunk  or  asleep,  but  finally 
held  the  lamp  to  the  face  of  the 
steersman,  which  was  a  shapeless 
lump  of  ice — the  helm  was  lashed, 
his  hand  upon  it,  his  feet  fixed  at 
some  depth  in  the  ice,  and  he  him- 
self frozen  stiff  in  his  uprigjbt  po- 
sition— near  him  were  several  of 
the  crew  in  horizontal  and 

lo"    since  fled, 
the  scene  struck 


our  boat's  crew,  and  they  did  not 
wait  for  orders  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  toward    the    boat. 
The  officer  turned  round  with  a 
countenance   of  true  sailor  sang 
froidy   wherein    there  was  not   a 
particle    of  alarm,    and  ordered 
I  hem  below — the  fear  of  bis  enor- 
mous fist  induced  all  the  rest,  and 
much  more  especially  myself,  to 
obey  the  order,  and  we  proceeded 
to  the  labor  of  removing  the  com- 
panion way.     In   the  mean  time 
while   I  ventured  a   look  at  my 
friend  at  the  shrouds  who  would 
not  catch  the  rope  whereby  I  had 
the  effect  in  a  sound  blow  on  the 
shoulder — he  was  frozen  stiff  with 
his  arms  around  the  rigging.     Not 
being    fond    of  the   spectacle,    I 
kept  close  to  the  heels  of  the  se- 
cond  mate  as  he  descended  the 
gangway — in  fact  we  all  went  '  en 
masse'*  each  being  very  careful  to 
stick  close  to  his  neighbor. 

At  the  after  part  of  the  cabin 
sat  the  captain  with  bis  arms 
folded,  before  him  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  a  thick  fur  cap  on  his  head, 
and  as  the  light  shone  full  on  his 
countenance,  there  was  the  most 
fearful  look  from  him,  cast  upon 


van- 

?  had 

The  horror  of 

a  panic  among 


us,  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Years 
have  since  psssed,  but  the  remem 
brance  is  as  though  the  event  was 
but  yesterday — it  has  visited  me 
in  dreams.  The  appearance  of 
his  glaring  eyes,  and  distorted  fea- 
tures were  too  much  for  our  su- 
perstitious crew — 

«  Back  rolled  the  tide.* 
I  was  thrown  down  in  the  tur- 
moil, and  no  more  notice  taken  of 
my  situation  than  of  my  frozen 
brethren  on  the  deck — they  ran 
over  me  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
The  second  mate  paused  a  mo- 
ment, ascertained  that  the  object 
of  their  fear  had  long  ceased  to 
exist — and  took  me  by  the  collar 
and  dragged  me  on  deck,  doubtless 
anxious  to  prevent  his  boat's  crew 
from   leaving   him  sole  o/ficor  of 
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current?  Can  we  not  hear  the 
thunder's  roar  at  a  distance,  with- 
out, thrusting  ourselves  under  the 
descending  bolt?  Then  can  we 
judge  of  men  and  manners,  without 
being  forced  away  by  the  tide  of 
a  bustling  world;  from  our  retire- 
ment, we  can  uninjured,  trace  the 
course  of  vice  and  see  its  waves 
break  harmless  against  the  rock 
on  which  we  are  safely  seated. 

The  person  who  is  accustomed 
to  this  me;ital  abstraction,  possess 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  enjoy- 
ment, to  which  he  can  have  access 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
Most  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  philosophy, 
in  literature,  or  in  public  life,  have 
been  accustomed  to  patient  re- 
flection; and  to  this  habit,  we  are 
indebted,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
for  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  the 
mighty  strains  of  Milton,  and  the 
practical  wisdom  of  a  Franklin. 

To  taste  perfect  bliss,  is  not  the 
lot  of  man;  but  doubtless  he  is 
most  happy,  who,  at  a  distance  from 
the  crowd,  tranquilly  glides  down 
the  stream  of  time,  self  approving 
and  approved;  whose  circumstan- 
ces enable  him  to  retire  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  uncorrupted 
by  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  unin- 
cumbered with  the  cares  of  the 
world.  Such  an  one  can  muse  on 
the  charms  of  nature;  can  study 
the  minutest  of  her  works;  can 
find  a  lesson  in  a  transitory  flow- 
er, and  borrow  a  moral  from  an 
insect.  By  communing  with  his 
own  heart,  and  correcting  the  er- 
rors of  his  youth,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  smooth  the  declivity  of  age; 
and  at  the  final  scene,  to  look  back 
upon  a  life  well  spent;  and  in  peace 
recline  on  that  pillow,  whence  he 
will  be  transported  to  imortali- 
ty,  R.  L.  P. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  ^Mariners' 
Church,'  was  'aid  in  New  Orleans 
on  the  22d  of  March. 


THE  STUDENT'S  FUNERAL. 
'  It  was  at  a  college  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Massachusetts,  situ- 
ated in  a  lovely  plain,    around 
which  the  sentinel  mountains  stand 
to  guard  this   *  vale  of  Tempe' 
from  the  rough  winds  and  the  hur- 
ricanes, that  a  student  was  seen 
about  the  middle  of  his  collegiate 
course,  with  a  faint  hectic  on  bis 
cheek.     One  would  think,   while 
standingonthe  gentle  undulations 
where  the  college  edifices  are  erect- 
ed, and  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
mountain  wails  that  arise    aU    a- 
round  him,  that  even  death  might 
be  excluded  from  scenery  so  tran- 
quil; yet  the  destroyer  was  there 
— not   admitted  into   that   quiet 
pass  by  a  narrow  pass  at  the  north- 
east through  which  the  silver  Hoo- 
sick  flows,  nor  from  a  sunny  open- 
ing between  the  mountains  at  the 
south,  nor  indeed  from  the  deep 
glen  in  the  north-west,  the  outlet 
where  the  vale  pours  all  its  waters. 
He  came  in  a  carriage  with  grace- 
ful ease,  and   with   a  light    step 
trod  the  college  halls.     As  Fame 
twined  the  bays.  Death  wove  the 
cypress,  and,  like   an   enemy  to 
human  grea^.ness,  looked  in  at  the 
windows  where  the  midnight  lamp 
shone  brightest. 

*  Lapham  was  in  early  youth  de- 
prived of  his  parents,  yet  left  with 
a  competence  to  the  generous 
guardianship  of  an  uncle.  While 
fitting  for  college  in  one  of  those 
mountainous  towns  with  a  clergy- 
man in  whose  bosom  the  stream  of 
piety,  benevolence  and  learning 
united,  this  youth  became  the  sub^ 
jectof  deep  relisious  awakenings, 
and  came  to  college  with  a  tenc^er 
conscience,  and  a  mind  sensible  of 
the  responsibilities  that  rested  up- 
on him. — But  alas!  he  soon  proved 
how  uncongenial  was  the  atmos- 
phere of  ambition  to  the  growth 
of  piety.  He  came  in  conta^ 
with  a  hundred  minds  that  baV 
consecrated  their^  energies  to  the 
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acquirement  of  jiuman  science: 
they  a(l  looked  upon  this  world  as 
a  paradise  whose  tranquillity  an^l 
beauty  were  imaged  forth  by  the 
lovely,  flowery  valley  around  them. 
To  pluck  the  fairest  flowers,  to 
climb  the  most  arduous  heights, 
to  stand  first  in  their  beloved  coun- 
try's eye,  were  the  vows  that  these 
devoted  ones  imposed  upon  them- 
selves. Some  have  redeemed  their 
pledge — others  rest  in  the  forget- 
fulness  of  the  grave. 

*'  Lapham  appeared  to  love  his 
religious  feelings,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  circumstances,  gave 
way  to  many  irregularities  of 
mirthful  hilarity;  yet  he  was  even 
generous, tenderhearted,  and  pos- 
sessed the  afiections  of  all.  The 
first  admonition  of  his  erring  course 
from  his  heavenly  Father,  was  al- 
so the  last. — As  his  form  was 
shooting  up  into  a  commanding 
height  the  consumption  seated  up- 
on bis  system,  and  the  gentle  voice 
of  the  Spirit  began  to  be  heard. 
He  obeyed  the  kind  reproof,  and 
sought  again  with  many  tears  the 
favor  of  his  Redeemer.  Not  in 
vain  was  his  repentance — for  his 
troubled  mind  soon  found  a  sweet 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and 
bowed  itself  with  an  uncommon 
acquiescence  to  his  early  fate. 
His  brief  sickness  progressed  with- 
out much  pain,  and  sweet  and  en- 
dearing were  the  interviews  enjoy- 
ed with  him  by  his  class-mates, 
and  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  the 
vraning  flower  that  was  so  soon  to 
bloom  in  another  world  —  *  *  « 
He  died  with  the  name  of  Jesus 
on  his  tongue. 

^  But  the  circumstances  of  his 
funeral  made  an  impression  never 
to  be  erased  from  the  mind.  His 
classmates  like  bereaved  bretbem 
wearing  the  weeds  of  death,  in 
carriages  accompanied  the  funeral 
Brocession  to  the  burial  place  of 
ffs  fathers,  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  college.    The  way  was 


onely  and  sublime — the  narrow 
road  and  murmuring  stream — the 
grey  face  of  the  mountains  that 
rose  to  the  clouds  on  either  hand — 
the  slowness  of  the  procession, 
and  the  melancholy  duty  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  furrowed  unfa- 
ding images  on  the  mind's  mirror, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  quietness 
of  the  house  appointed  for  all  liv- 
ing. The  place  of  burial  belonged 
to  a  respectable  society  of  Friends 
— it  was  without  a  monument,  and 
even  the  turfs  that  covered  the 
dead  were  levelled  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth,  so  that  no  trace 
of  distinction  might  appear  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest  and  the  op- 
pressed go  free.  Lapham  was 
descended  from  a  family  belonging 
to  the  society  of  Friends,  and  his 
father's  dust  was  in  the  field  be- 
tbre  us — he  was  an  only  son,  and 
he  too  was  dead.  The  society  had 
gathered  around  the  little  church 
dressed  in  plain  apparel,  and  with 
tearful  eyes  saw  the  long  line  of 
studentsarminarm,  their  pride  and 
haughtiness  all  subdued  by  sorrow, 
follow  their  brother  to  his  long 
home.  They  welcomed  to  their 
tranquil  grave  yard  the  remains  of 
one  who  had  descended  from  them 
—had  renounced  the  plainness  of 
their  customs — had  been  tossed 
awhile  on  the  billows  of  a  fashion- 
able world;  but  had  dropped  all 
his  swelling  thoughts  in  death,  and 
had  come  to  lay  down  with  them 
till  the  resurrection.  There  was 
a  kindness  i«.  their  melting  looks 
as  they  received  our  dead — ^yet 
not  a  single  voice  broke  the  si- 
lence. We  departed — but  the 
strangers  looked  aAer  us  with 
looks  of  teriderness  and  solitude 
until  distance  obscured  their  vis- 
ion. 

Fashions  for  March,  1828. 

Morning  Dress. 
A  DRESS  ofgros  de  Naples j  the 
color,  cameieopard  yellow,  with 
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one  broad  flounce  round  the  bor- 
der, pinked  in  scallops,  and  head- 
ed by  a  full  frill  of  the  same.  A 
rich  shawl  of  Oriental  each  mere 
envelopes  the  form  and  is  of  a  dark 
myrtel-green,  with  a  very  splendid 
and  broad  border  of  lively  and 
variegated  colors.  The  bonnet 
worn  with  this  dress  is  of  black 
velvet,  of  becoming  and  moderate 
dimensions,  with  a  narrow  black 
blond  at  the  edge  of  the  brim,  set 
on  almost  straight.  The  crown 
of  the  bonnet  is  delicately  orna- 
mented with  black  velvet  and 
blond;  and  the  latter,  being  of  an 
open  texture,  in^parts  a  lightness 
to  this  bonnet  which  is  peculiarly 
graceful.  Chinese  roses  also  en- 
liven its  sombre  appearance,  and 
are  very  elegantly  scattered  among 
the  trimmings  of  blond  and  velvet. 
The  bonnet  is  tied  under  the  chin, 
in  a  bow  on  the  right  side. 
Carriage  Dress, 

A  PELISSE  of  satin  of  a  color 
between  a  lead  and  a  &late-color, 
fastened  down  the  front  by  straps 
and  gold  buckles.  The  sleeves  en 
gigot.  The  body  is  made  plain, 
and  over,  from  the  throat,  falls  a 
collar,  a  la  Chevalierej  of  India 
muslin,  richly  embroidered;  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  triple  rufl*  of 
fine  lace.  Thehat  is  of  satin,  the 
color,  bird-of-Paradise  yellow; 
and  it  is  lined  with  crimson  velvet, 
and  slightlyornamented  with  that 
material,  in  front  of  the  crown; 
the  crown  adorned  towards,  and  on 
the  summit,  with  yellow  satin  rib- 
bon, richly  figured  with  black. 
Two  white  esprit  feathers  are  ad- 
ded to  this  hat:  one  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  crown,  on  the  right 
side,  the  other  on  the  left,  nearer 
to  the  base.  The  strings  float 
loose. 

Ball  Dress. 

A  DRESS  of  white  crepe  Jiero- 
phane,  with  two  rows  at  the  bor- 
der, of  the  same  material,  bowl- 


lonnes'j  over  which  are  placed,  ob- 
liquely, half  wreaths  of  flowers, 
thickly  grouped  together;  and 
formed  of  Bengal  r^ses — jonquil 
blossoms,  without  foliage,  and  the 
stalks  imperceptible,  blue  hyacinth 
with  a  very  small  portion  of 
green  leaves.  The  body  is  of 
white  satin,  with  drapery  across 
the  bust,  a  la  Sertgne,  of  crepe- 
•Aerophone,  as  are  the  sleeves, 
which  are  short  and  full ;  the  ful- 
ness confined  by  half  wreaths  of 
flowers,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
those  on  the  skirt,  but  perfectly 
corresponding  with  them.  The 
hair  is  arranged  in  very  full  clus- 
ters of  curls  or  each  side  of  the 
face;  the  bow  is  rather  small,  con- 
sisting only  of  two  loops  of  hair, 
and  not  much  elevated;  at  the  base 
of  this  is  a  white  rose;  and  behind 
the  bow,  towering  above  it,  is  a 
splendid  bouquet,  consisting  of  scar- 
let, and  white,  double  garden  pop- 
pies, ears  of  corn,  and  spiral  white 
flowers.  The  ear-pendants  are 
gold. 

Evening  Dress, 

A  DRESS  of  painted  India  satin, 
in  stripes  of  etherial  blue,  or  of 
bright  grass-green,  on  a  white 
ground,  ngured.bet ween  the  stripes 
with  variegated  spots  of  Indian- 
red,  and  other  lively  colors.  Round 
the  borders  are  bou^^ts  of  white 
fnarabovi  feathers,  fastened  to- 
gether by  rosettes  of  broad  satin 
ribbon,  the  color  of  the  stripes. 
The  corsage  is  a  to  CtrcoMtemie; 
with  short  white  satin  sleeves, 
over  which  are  cleft  mancheron»  a 
la  Perse,  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress.  The  waist  is  encircled 
by  a  rich  figured  ribbon,  the  col- 
or of  the  stripes.  The  hair  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  very  luxuriant  style, 
in  curls  and  bows:  placed  oblique- 
ly, in  front,  is  a  superb  diadem  or- 
nament of  very  large  pearls,  ^t 
a  V  ^Sniiqwe;  beneath  which  orna- 
ment, nearer  to  the  forehead^  is  a 
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braid  of  hair,  which  relieves,  by 
partially  separatiug,  the  exuber- 
ance of  curls  in  front.  Numerous 
maraboui  feathers  play  over  the 
head,  in  various  directions.  A 
tippet,  formed  of  the  same  plu- 
mage, is  worn  over  the  shoulders, 
with  an  antique  fan  of  the  same 
light  material.  The  ear-pendants 
consist  each  of  three  valuable 
pear-pearls,  set  en  girandoki, 

roa  TBS  BowEa  or  taste. 
XATIVE  SKETCHES,  NO.  T. 

THE  witch's  visitors. 

*  What  are  ye*?  so  withered,  and  ao  wild 

in  yoar  attire; 
Te  look  not   like    the   inhabitantt   o' 

the  earth; 
And  yet  areon't!  live  yoalorareye 

aaght 
That  man  may  queationt    Yoa   aeem 

to  understand  me.'      Macbeth, 

Oh!  Mamma,  cried  the  youthful 
Sarah,  boundlug  into  the  room, 
where  her  mother  sat  quietly 
at  work;  here  is  cousin  John  at 
the  door  with  a  horse  and  gig,  and 
and  desires  your  permission  that  I 
may  accompany  him  in  a  ride;  and 
and  you  vnU  let  me  go,  I  know! — 
Hay  I  change  my  dress  ?  I  have 
quite  out-grown  this;  beside  it  is  so 
plain,  all  this  was  uttered  with  the 
rapid  elocutiqn  of  a  girl  of  15,  just 
emancipated  from  the  rigid  rules 
of  a  Boarding  School,  where  a 
iDorning  ramble  among  the  rocks, 
or  a  soher  stroll  at  twilight  with  the 
8ub-€rovemesa  and  her  flock,  were 
considered  high  privileges.  This 
was  the  first  time  Sarah  was  ever 
recognized  otherwise  than  as  a 
school  miss,  and  she  felt  all  the 
importance  of  this  invitation, 
which  implied  she  might  now  con- 
aider  herself  as  a  woman,  and  as 
such,  be  entitled  to  the  attentions 
of  a  beau.  Mamma,  may  I  go  ? 
reiterated  Sarah;  he  is  waiting,  and 
durst  not  trust  his  horse  with  Ja- 
oob^beis  ao  high  spirited! — ^where 

VOL,    I. 


does  cousin  John  propose  taking 
you  ?  said  her  mother:  Sarah  avert- 
ed her  face  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied  with  an  arch  smile, 
we  are  going  to  Moll  Pitcher,  to 
get  our  fortunes  told!  your  fortune 
dear  Sarah,  will  be  developed  fas- 
ter than  you  will  be  able  to  rea- 
lize its  changes.  But  as  you  are 
bent  upon  this  whimsical  excur- 
sion, you  may  go,  said  the  indul- 
gent mother;  but  remember  I  tell 
you,  it  is  all  nonsense  and  supei^ 
stition.  Molly's  orf,  as  she  terms 
it,  is  founded  on  a  most  absurd 
theory;  that  of  forteiling  future 
events,  her  Horoscope  is  a  tea  cup! 
and  her  page  of  destiny,  a  pack  of 
Cards! 

Sarah  with  the  buoyant  step  of 
youthful  glee,  had  left  the  room 
e'er  this  speech  was  concluded, 
but  in  a  moment  descended  from 
her  chamber,  with  many  fanciful 
additions  to  her  dress,  and  tying 
on  her  straw  hat,  advanced  to  the 
hall  door,  followed  by  her  mother. 
Cousin  John,  with  more  of  gallant* 
ry,  than  is  usually  seen  in  a  raw 
sophomore,  sprang  from  the  gig, 
and  presented  his  hand  to  the  fair 
Sarah,  who  ascended  as  lightly, 
and  looked  as  lovely  as  Yenus,  in 
her  Dove  drawn  Car;  and  bowing 
to  the  lady's  mother,  with  an  air 
of  gratified  pride,  he  flourished  his 
whip,  d*la  Phaeton,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  twinkling. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  May, 
all  nature  was  blooming  around 
them,  and  cousin  John  entertain- 
ed his  fair  companion  during  their 
ride,  with  many  classical  illustra- 
tions of  rural  life,  from  the  Geor^ 
gic  of  Yirgil,  and  the  odes  of  Hor^ 
ace;  and  Sarah  listened  to  his 
poetic  flights,  which  were  in  strict 
acc^)rdance  with  her  own  romantic 
fancy,  with  undisguised  plea- 
sure—they  at  length  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  'MoU  FUcker.*  It 
'was  a  half  subterranian  dwelling, 
whose  only  window  exhibited  an 
34 
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old  hat  and  a  check  apron,  tbrou|;h 
its  hrokeo  paaea.     After  knock- 
ing several  times,  the  lowly  door 
was  at  length  opened  by  a  figare 
clothed  in  all  the  sad  variety  of 
wretchedness,  and  bent  half  double 
by  age  and  infirmity;  scarcely  a 
tint  of  life  was  visible  in  her  wrink- 
led and  yellow  visage,  but  there 
was  a  shrewd,  twinkle  in  her  small 
gray  eyes,  that  shewed  the  village 
orade  had  not  yet  lost  that  intellig- 
ence, for  which  she  was  celebrat- 
ed in  her  art.  As  the  wind  rushed 
upon  her  face  from  the  open  door, 
her  coarse  grey  hair  streamed  in 
every  direction  from  beneath  her 
soiled  cap,  whicJl  was  confined  to 
her  head  by  a  red  pocket  handker- 
chief tied  under  the  chin.    A  stri- 
|>h1  article  of  a  rather  doubtful 
character,  was  spread  over  her 
sbodders,  and  a  pair  of  men^s 
shoes,  whiob  projected  some  two 
or  three  inches  beyond  her  heels, 
were  the  most  strUung  points  in  her 
eostuBB^.  Sarah  would  have  shrunk 
from  a  figure  to  appalling,  had  she 
not  been  cautioned  of  this  subject 
by  her  cousin,  who  told^her  the  sus- 
ceptible WUch  would  never  forgive 
a  disrespectful  notice  of  her  dress 
or  persoa.  Therefore  grasping  his 
arm,  die  entered  the  ^  enchanted 
Hall'  with  a  trembling  step;  every 
object,  (of  course,)  in  this  apart- 
ment wore  a  mysterious  aspect, 
an  old  clock  without  a  case,  clicked 
loudly  against  the  unplastered  wall, 
and  a  huge  cat,  lay  purring  in  the 
oaly  sunbeam  that  found  its  way 
through    the    narrow    casement. 
Sarah  also  observed  many  articles 
around  the  fire  place,  which  though 
often  in  i^equisition  for  culinary 
purposes,  still  wore  an   ominous 
character,  a  large  pot,  (or  caldron) 
bubbled  over  a   slow    fire,    into 
which,  (soon  after  their  entrance) 
the  Witch  vras  observed  to  throw 
oome  SaUy  and  several   eorts  of 
kerbs]  a  flesh  fork  of  UBcoeunon 
dimeniionSj  and  an  uuvsal  xuuftber 


of  spits  and  skewers  were  <»teD- 
tatiously  displayed  over  ttie  man- 
tle piece,  and  two  or  three  brooms 
of  various  sizes,  (much  the  worse 
for  wear)  were  observed  in  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

The  venerable  agent  of  the  des- 
tinies,  handed  chairs  to  her  visi- 
tors, and  as  she  eyed  them  with  a 
scrutinizing  glanee,  she  forekM 
their  errand-^(astomshiog!)  Cou- 
sin John  rising,  laid  two  half  dol- 
lar pieces  into  her  withered  and 
bony  hand,  and  requested  she 
might  commence  with  the  Lady— 
oh,  no!  cried  Sarah,  pray  b^a 
with  the  Gentleman!  and  if  I  like 
hxi  Jarluney  I  will  have  mime  told! 
and  do  you  suppose  your  fortane 
will  be  the  aamel  said  the  Sibyl, 
with  a  grin  uncertain  meawiog — 
beside  you  are  not  to  hear  each 
others  fortune's  told,  I  must  take 
you  alone  into  the  next  room;  well, 
said  John,  proceed  old  Lady,  I  am 
ready!  a  pack  of  cards  whene  fi- 
gures weire  almost  'Obliterated  by 
smoke  and  dust  was  prodoeed,  and 
taking  a  little  black  tea-pot  fram 
the  hearth,  she  shook  it,  and  pour- 
ed its  cQntents  into  two  tea-cups, 
and  then  mumbling  somethmg  a- 
bout  the  moon,  and  the pmg^s  and 
apogee  planets,  she  took  a  degt- 
eear'd  Almanac,  that  hung  in  ths 
chimney  comer,  and  bavisg  look- 
ed attentively  at  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  she  poured  ofi*  tbo  Uquer 
from  one  of  the  cups,  and  eanSfid- 
ly  retained  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  raking  open  the 
embers,  she  placed  something  be- 
neath them,  which  Sarah  believes 
was  a  Hone'Skoef  and  on  ber  set- 
ting aside  the  tongs,  she  per- 
ceived Molly  had  repened  lllaai 
(these  ceremonies  certainly  had  a 
porteatious  bearing)  finally,  taking 
the  Cards,  Almanac,  and  Tea-cop, 
she  with  her  fi^ot  pushed  open  a 
low  narrow  door,  and  motioniag 
with  her  skeleton  am,  she  poind- 
ed to  a  dark  s#pulcval  apaftnoBl. 
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from  a  comer  of  wbicbi  gleamed  1 
the  faint  light  of  a  small  tallow 
candle.  Cousin  John  was  no  cow- 
ard, but  the  countenance  which  he 
turned  towards  Sarah,  as  he  obey- 
ed the  summon  of  the  Sorceress, 
was  certainly  not  so  florid  as  Iprm- 
erly.  Alter  half  an  hours'  anxious 
expectation  the  door  opened,  and 
John  advanced  with  a  lace  tyeam> 
ing  with  aatisfaciiony  followed  by 
the  Witch;  who  taking  the  other 
tea-cup,  said  with  a  smile,  hprri- 
ble  as  that  of  Milton's  death!  come 
Miss,  now'syour  turn — Sarah  fix- 
ed her  eyes  full  upon  her  cousin, 
iprho  clasped  her  hand,  and  whisp- 
ered something  m  her  ear,  on 
vhich  the  old  woman  frowned,  and 
«aid,  in  a  sharp  key,  wkff  $he  kmua 
ihaif  a$  well  as  you  do!  Heavens! 
•exclaimed  Sarah,  how  coukl  you 
know  what  he  said  to  me  ?  by  the 
same  rule  that  1  can  fore  tell  your 
fate!  Gome  said  Molly  in  a  soft* 
eaed  TOice,  I  fore  aee  a  good  fortune 
fer  you;  you  must  say  the  charm 
to  the  Mooni  and  if  yeur  pian$t  is 
favorable,  perhaps  I  can  shew  y4)u 
jour  future  busband^s/ac6  in  the 
Magk  Mirror- — this  was  enough, 
in  went  Sarah,  and  the  door  was 
closed  upon  them.  Cousin  John 
passed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
great  patience,  he  t*jen  began  to 
•scrape  acquaintance  with  the  oat, 
4>nt  aH  his  friendly  pattings  of  her 
iiead,  and  the  trailingsof  his  whip- 
lash to  excite  her  mirth,  were  re- 
garded with  themost  dignified  cool. 
ness;he  then  rose,  and  as  he  saunt- 
ered round  the  room  to  -examine 
the  Witch's  curiosities; he  stopped 
before  a  square  of  glass  that  was 
»et  into  the  wall,  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  next  room, 
^tbis  glass  he  had  not  before  per- 
ceived, as  a  garment  bung  over  it 
•when  be  entered  the  room.)  He 
now  applied  his  face  close  to  the 
glass  and  saw  Sarah  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  room  with  her  back  to- 
wards him,  looking  at  a    mirror 


hrid  by  Melly ,  just  above  her  head; 
in  a  momeut  he  heard  her  scteam! 
and  rushing  to  the  door,  found  it 
bolted — he  called,  but  no  answer 
was  returned — he  listened,  and 
heard  only  a  gentle  whisper,  which 
seemed  to  be  employed  to  calm 
her  agitation;  the  next  instant, 
her  well  known  voice  exclaimed 
with  emotion,  oh  yes,  I  am  satis- 
fied, and  now  pwy  let  me  go!  the 
door  opened,  and  the  blushing 
Sarah,  smiling  tbreugh  ber  teara, 
came  out,  a  convert  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Witchcraft.  Cousin  John, 
although  anxious  to  know,  stop- 
ped not  there,  to  enquire  the  cause 
of  the  *  scream^'*  hastingly  hand- 
ing her  into  the  carriage  they 
departed.  During  their  ride  home^ 
on  comparing  their  fortunes,  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  Fate» 
had  destined  them  for  each  o^ier, 
particularly,  when  he  drew  from 
the  artless  girl  that  she  had  aeef 
hisfaceixi  the  Magic  Mirror!  [iritb- 
out  either  of  them  dreaming,  it 
was  reflected  from  the  little  win- 
dow in  the  wall.]  *  * 
About  three  years  after  this  event^ 
^ihe  Witches  Visiiors,^  were  mar- 
ried! and  her  prophecy  was  thus 
fulfilled,  to  the  astonishment 
of  many,  who  might  have  predict- 
ed the  same  circumstance,  with- 
out boasting  of  any  aupematural 
powers  of  divining  the  secrets  of 
Fate.  K. 


Mamev  oC  ii^$ttt. 


*  J  know  the  Ungwtg^ofthefiowers,' 

I  TOO  have  perused  *  the  Alphabet  oi 
the  Angels* — and  I  love  those  beautiful 
hieroglyphics  of  nature,  for  they  speak  a 
language  that  the  heart  acknowledges^ 
and  thej  convey  a  moral  to  the  under- 
standing, -by  which  even  the  proudest 
philosopher  might  profit!  wh»  hath  ever 
b^idd  the  modest  lily,  shaded  byiiie  em- 
t>owering  verdare  of  <he  valley,  withoin 
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▼i«wiog  it  as  an  emblem  of  female  worth 
•.od  parity,  withdrawing  from  the  glare  of 
fashion,  and  extravagance,  and  diffusing 
a  charm  in  the  tranquil  sphere  of  domes- 
tic  retirement.  Who  hath  ever  look'd 
on  the  glory  of  Spring!  her  ^r«f  young 
Mosifbud;  without  associating  with  its 
bloom,  the  charms  of  infancy,  and  the 
promise  of  youthl  or  watched  its  expan- 
sion, vithout  reference  to  the  maturity  of 
physical,  and  intellectual  beauty'!  or  wit- 
aessed  its  decay,  unmindful  that  such  is 
the  fate  of  all  created  things! — In  culti- 
vatingthe  fragrant  Geranium,  and  Myrtle, 
the  perennial  bloom,  and  verdure,  of  these 
beautiful  exotics,  reminds  us  of  the  faith 
and  constancy  of  those,  whose  love,  or 
friendship  we  delight  to  cherish. 

Flowers,  may  also  be  considered  as 
monitors  to  warn  us  against  Vanity,  In- 
dolence, Flattery,  and  false  Delicacy. 
Among  these,  are  the  Tulip,  the  Pop- 
py, the  Sun  Flower,  and  the  Balsamine; 
but  their  beauties,  are  of  a  coarser  and 
obtrusive  character,  and  they  therefore 
create  in  the  heart,  no  sentiment  that  in- 
duces us  to  wish  their  fragile  existence 
prolonged. 

The  *  Isnguage  of  the  flowers*  is,  in 
short,  the  History  of  Human  Nature,  for 
they  are  alike  emblematic  of  our  virtues, 
and  our  vices,  but  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  former,  we  must  exterminate  the  lat- 
ter, for  they  cannot  exist  on  the  same 
soil. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.— It  is  said  this 
gentleman  has  been  applied  to,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  become  the  Editor  of  Charles 
Heath's  splendid  annual,  entitled  <  the 
Keepsake.'  The  sale  of  this  work  has 
been  immense — over  18,000  copies  have 
been  circulated  through  Europe,  and  this 
country. 

Trem4mt   Theatre, 
We  learn  that  the  Orchestra  of  this 
Theatre  wiU  take  a  Benefit,  on  Monday 
Evening  next^  we  hope  the  indefatigable 


exertions,  they  have '  made  always  to 
please  the  audienee,  during  their  engage- 
ment at  this  house,  will  indeed  be  re- 
warded by  a  bumper!  as  expressive  of  the 
nniversal  approbation  of  the  PubUc, 

ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES. 

I  have  cut  all  my  wisdom  teeth  amec 
I  was  married,  said  a  lady  to  her  Pliya- 
cian—- 1  am  sorry  for  that  madam,  r^ilid 
he,  as  this  is  no  favorable  argument  in  the 
ONI se  of  matrimony. 

A  gentleman  who  was  reqneited  by 
the  artist  to  give  his  opinion  respoctiog 
*he  resemblance  of  his  Portrait,  replied 
—Sir,  I  am  perfectly  aatiafied  with  the 
Likene»$,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
set  of  the  coat — I  paint  from  O0i*i 
works!  Sir,  not  from  Tailors ^  {repliel 
the  indignant  PkUosoper  of  Heads,] 

The  author  of  the  best  Tale  which  may 
be  presented  for  the  < Bower  of  Teste,' 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  Juno,  will  be 
complimented  with  a  volume  of  approv- 
ed American  Poetry,  splendidly  bound 
and  lettered  with  the  name,  or  signatare 
of  the  successful  writer. 

The  Tale  will  be  embellished  by  a 
fine  lithographic  print,  illustrative  of  some 
interesting  scene.  On  no  accoant  wiB 
the  envelope  inclosing  the  name  of  the 
writer  be  opened  unless  the  pioee  is  ac- 
cepted. 

Errata. — In  the  above  article  bet 
week  the  word  piece  waa  by  a  mistake ef 
the  publisher  rendered  Poem, 


The  Bower  or  Taste. — Jitl  eom- 
munieations  for  or  relative  to  tkit 
worki  should  be  addreseed  [post  prnd] 
to  the  editor,  Mrs.  Katharinb  A 
Ware.  It  is  published  everj^  Satur- 
day by  Samuel  G.  Andrews,  Jfs. 
80,  Market  Street,  Boston  Terms 
$2,50  in  advance,  or  $8  at  the  eTpira- 
tion  qf  sta  months. 
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The  foUowlof  lines  were  founded  on  the  melancholy  itory  of  a  Toongman  of  high 
birth  «ind  talenti*  who  had  long  |Miid  his  luccetaful  addreesea  to  a  beautiful  girl.  The 
Period  of  their  marriage  was  appointed,  but  his  friends  pereeiTing  some  indications  of 
declining  health,  proposed  to  him  a  voyage  to  some  more  congenial  climate  and  that 
their  union  should  be  postponed  till  his  return.  On  the  ere  of  his  departure  he  con*- 
signed  his  heart's  best  treasure  to  the  protection  of  an  only  brother — who  in  his  alv 
sence,  (faithless  to  his  trust)  inrented  a  most  plausible  story  of  his  death,  by  which, 
-with  other  artifices,  he  obuined  from  the  lady  the  promise  of  her  hand  at  the  dose 
of  the  year.  On  the  bridal  night,  just  as  the  htuband  was  leading  her  from  the  altar., 
the  lover  suddenly  burst  mto  the  church!  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  phrenzy  and  despair, 
rushed  through  the  crowd  atod  stabbed  him  to  the  heart!  horror  and  oonsternatioi 
prevented  the  arrest  of  the  rash  fratricide  and  he  fled.  At  length,  many  years  afle 
this  event  he  was  found  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  a  solitary  cave,  in  a  state  of  sav 
age  fierceness  and  mental  derangement.  Those  who  discovered  him,  vainly  attemp 
ted  to  draw  him  from  his  cell  by  assurances  that  they  knew  himt  and  would  relievi 
his  wants;  this  he  strongly  resisted,  until  compelled  by  force,  after  which  a  feit 
weeks  of  suffering  terminated  his  existence. 

THE  MANIAC. 

Away !  ye  know  me  not — ye  cannot  know 

The  deed  I — Htoaa  dark — ^none  but  the  fiends  below 

Bore  witness  to  that  scene !  and  ye  have  lied — 

You  never  knew  me,  in  my  hour  of  pride ! 

You  never  saw  me,  when  the  brightest  flower 

That  ever  bloom'd  to  deck  a  bridal  bower 

Was  mine — yes  mine!  thou  jeering  elf— 

Nay— ^are  not  on  me  thus !    Am  I  myself? 

Who  slew  my  brother.^  bark !  heard  you  that  groan? 

Hence !  leave  me  men — ^for  I  would  be  alone. 

I  feel  I  am  a  wretch — the  verriest  one 
That  ever  shrunk  before  yon  glorious  sun ! 
Year  after  year  in  this  dark,  cold  recess — 
Meet  home  for  wild  despair  and  wretchedness, 
I've  pray'd— oh !  no — I  could  not  mray  for  death — 
But — I  have  sought  him  in  the  whirlwind's  breath ! 
I've  bared  my  b<^m  to  the  midnight  storm. 
Whose  blasts  were  to  its  mad'ning  pulses,  calm ! 
I've  seen  yon  moimtain  cliff  by  light'ning  riven — 
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Nor  shrunk,  e'en  from  the  wrathful  bolt  of  Heaven — 
Yet  Deaih  files  from  me,  though  this  weary  frame 
Is  tired  of  life !  its  pale  and  wasted  flame 
Burns  dim  and  sickly-^yet  I  fear  to  die 
With  all  this  weight  of  guilt  and  misery ! 

What  do  you  here  ?  vm  know  me  nof— begone ! 

He  whom  you  seek,  died  on  the  oifor'j  sUme.  auousta. 


OUR  DEAR  NATIVE  SHORE. 

Blow  briskly  ye  breezes !  and  press  the  white  sail : 
Sfee  the  broad  swelling  canvas  invite  the  strong  gale ! 
How  proudly  our  bark  the  blue  biUow  divides. 
Which  sparkles  with  foam  as  it  cleaves  her  dark  sides. 
Blow  briskly  ye  breezes !  and  bear  us  safe  o'er 
Old  Neptune's  domain,  to  ow  dtar  native  short. 

When  at  eve  the  grey  cloud  over  ocean  impends, 

How  fondly  soft  fancy  her  influence  lends ; 

Then  groves,  plains  and  streams  as  by  magic  arise, 

And  scenes  dearly  cherished  revisit  our  eyes. 

Blow  freshly  ye  breezes !  and  smfuy  restore 

Us  to  those  whom  we  love  on  our  decor  native  thort. 

How  freely  each  bosom  expands  with  deliirht ! 
How  gay  and  how  sweet  are  the  visions  of  night — 
As  through  meadows  and  lawns  we  again  seem  to  rove, 
With  the  friend  of  our  youth,  or  the  maid  of  our  love  ! 
Blow  strongly  ye  breezes!  your  aid  we  implore— 
Oh !  waft  us  in  peace  to  our  dear  natwe  ikifre. 

But  hark!  that  glad  shout  from  the  mariner  brave^ 

^A  saU  /' — ^see — ^her  Ea»le  soars  proud  o'er  the  wave ! 

'Tis  a  FRIEND,  with  glad  tidings  from  home  greets  the  ear, 

Dispelling  each  doubt  and  allaying  each  fear. 

Blow  blithly  ye  breezes !  and  bear  us  once  more 
To  the  blessings  of  home  and  our  dear  nuHve  shore. 

See !  at  mom  what  bright  column  ascends  from  the  West, 
Spreading  forth  like  a  snow-wreath  on  ocean's  faur  breast ! 
'Tis  the  cloud*  that  hangs  over  our  fkvor'd  land. 
Like  the  star  in  the  East  over  Palestine's  strand. 

Blow  fairly  ye  breezes !  there's  pleasure  in  store. 
For  ourselves  and  our  friends,  on  ow  dear  native  ^re. 

And  mark  yon  blue  speck  on  the  ocean's  far  vergi^-- 
As  the  gm)e  wafts  us  on,  sea  its  features  emerge ! 
Green  hills,  blooming  vales  and  proud  turrets  appeafj 
As  swiftly  with  joy  the  lov'd  landscape  we  near. 
Blow  softly  ye  breezes  !  oar  perils  are  o^er, 
See !  the  welcome  of  joy  gaily  waves  from  f^  shore. 

Blow  gently  ye  breezes !  our  bark's  safely  moor'd ; 

To  friendship  and  love  now  each  wanderer's  restor'd, 

While  our  orisons  rise  and  our  bosoms  expand 

To  the  Power  that  protects  vs  on  ocean  and  land — 

Breathe  softly  ye  breesses !  'tis  rapture,  once  more 

To  meet  friendship  and  lore  on  our  dear  native  shore,      n. 

*  The  clouds  over  land  assaiire  this  peculiar  appearance  sod  by  failors  are  called 
land  clouds  in  contra  distinction  from  sea  clouds. 
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8ulle«lyy  Y^t  proudly,  firm  tlie  eaptiye  stood ! 

And  on  Yn^  peraecutora  c«et  an  eye 

That  beam'd  insuffembly  bngfat---it  seem'd 

To  say — tyrants,  behokt-^I'in  in  your  power*^ 

But  mark**-!  sua  not  for  your  mercv — ^no  I  , 

My  spirit  yet  is  unsubdued ;  my  soul 

Is  free — this  hardy  frai»e  is  used  to  toil, 

And  will  not  shrink  from  torture,  or  irom  death  I 

No  shriek  of  mine  shall  feast  your  sarage  hearts, 

In  even  nature's  deepest  agony ! 

Your  cruelty  shall  not  extort  one  groan. 

To  tell  ye  this  poor  frame  is  made  of  clay. 

Like  the  tall  oak  amid  the  forest  trees, 

He  stood  in  all  the  majesty  of  pride — 

A  cloud  was  gather'd  on  his  ample  brow, 

While  his  compress'd  lips  and  widen'd  nostril. 

Spoke  strongly  of  the  spirit's  mastery ! 

The  death  pile  was  prspar'd — but  struck  with  awe 
At  his  high  bearing,  his  foes  shrunk  from  him — 
Scathed  as  it  were,  beneath  his  fight'ning  glance ! 
All  but  their  noble  leader— and  he  stood 
With  his  keea  eagle  eye  fix'd  on  the  ehief ! 

? 'here's  a  communion  between  brave  men's  souls,] 
he  vietor  paus'd — then  grasp'd  the  band 
Of  his  indignant  captive!  while  be  strnek 
From  his  Hercujeau  limbs,  vile  slavery's  ohaiBs! 

It  was  a  noble  deed — ^the  chief  was  free ! 

The  first  expression  of  his  thanks  came  low 

And  broken  as  the  lispings  of  a  babe — 

But  soon,  the  tide  of  gratitude  rusfa'do'er 

His  soul !  and  then,  he  wept — ^he  whose  stem  eye 

Till  now,  had  never  ghsten'd  with  a  tear! 

And  bending  on  his  knee,  that  ne'er  before 

Had  bow'd  but  to  his  God !  he  kiss'd  the  hand 

That  reft  his  chain,  and  pointing  to  the  cloud  cappM  clifb  afiir, 

With  bounding  step  he  sought  bis  mountain  home.         aoM ont. 

'■'  !■ I     ' *^ <'  I  '»i ^^^•^^mmr^t^^mmti  ■      ■■  ■ 

JbelrctrV  9ottrs- 

FROM   TBB  BACaS&ORI*  IQVMlXAh- 

FAST   AVD   FITFURS, 

Who  lives,  but  ofl  has  turned  bis  tniast  f laQoe, 
Along  life's  sunless  ocean,  he  bath  passed? 
Review'dthe  terrors  of  that  drear  expanse, 
The  rock,  the  whirlpool,  or  the  wint'ry  blast? 

How  few  the  joys  that  danced  i^pa  it»  fiood* 
How  dim  of  happiness  the  transient  rayt^ 
How  thiek  the  uiaUows  of  ingratitude, 
Thefiuthfol  chart  of  menvofy  pourtrays. 

But  yet  in  boybood'«  hour,  the  seaoe  sceroM  blight, 
And  joys  and  honors  waited  manhood's  prine; 
Faney  uoreU'd  a  field  of  rich  delight. 
Which  Hope  had  peaeil'd  on  the  scroll  of  Tune. 
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But  manhood's  prime  has  come — ^the  uiist  oi  woe, 

Rests  where  the  yision  promised  bliss  andfiune; 

Where  flowers  were  looWfor,  tides  of  sorrow  flow. 

And  nought  remains  of  pleasure,  but  the  name. 

Still  floats  this  fancied  Eden  down  life's  stream, 

And  still  its  cheated  followers  pursue; 

Still  Fancy's  fingers  weave  the  sleepless  dream, 

To  please,  entice,  and  then  deceive  anew. 

Where  beams  a  prospect  truth  herself  can  praise. 

Without  assuming  Guilt's  deluding  wile  f 

Where  shall  frail  man  direct  his  searchinir  gaze, 

When  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Friendship  aU  beguile. 

There  is  a  clime  which  prophets  have  foretold, 

Than  light  more  pure,  than  Eden's  land  more  fair; 

The  narrow  gates  of  death  its  stores  unfold, 

To  give  an  endless  day  of  pleasure  there.  hahrt. 

rROM  THE  BALTIMORE  EMERALD. 

TO  A  LADY.— BY  RUFUS  DAWES,  EMI- 

Fve  listeu'd  at  eve,  by  a  tranquil  lake, 

To  the  sweetest  song  that  love  could  wake. 

When  the  moon  shone  down  through  her  blue  serene. 

To  silver  the  leaves  of  the  woodland  green. 

I've  listen'd  at  mom,  when  the  west  wind  came, 

To  cool  the  rose's  blush  of  shame ; 

When  the  nightingale's  voice  thro'  the  tangled  rees, 

Gladdened  the  bosom  with  ecstasies. 

But  ah,  when  I  heard  thy  eloquent  lay, 

It  drove  ev'rv  charm  of  their  music  away, 

And  I  thought  some  spirit  had  left  the  spheres, 

To  soothe  our  sorrow  and  dry  our  tears. 

Thy  lay  was  like  the  iEolian  Lyre's 

Wnen  an  angel  breathes  o'er  its  silken  wires; 

For  memory  slept  with  the  rising  strain, 

In  a  dream  of  buss  till  it  ceased  again. 

LIKES. 

pring  may  come,  and  chase  the  gloom, 
bat  winter  o'er  our  path  has  spread ; 
Spring  may  come,  but  can  the  tomb 

Give  back  its  dead^ 
The  sun  his  brightest  beams  shall  shed, 
And  earth  her  nJrest  flowers  shall  give ; 
But  suns,  nor  flowers  can  wake  the  dead, 

And  bid  them  live. 
What  tho'  all  nature  wears  a  smile. 
And  spring's  sweet  birds  are  warbling  near; 
From  warbling  birds  we'll  turn  awhile, 

And  drop  a  tear. 
When  last  our  hearts  with  lightsome  bound, 
Sprang  forth  to  meet  thee,  joyous  May, 
Were  there  not  those  amongst  us  found 

Who've  pass'd  away? 
We  hail  thy  glad  return  sweet  Soring, 
But  not  as  wen — our  bosoms  thrill, 
Thou  com'st,  but  those  thou  can'st  not  bring 

Whose  hearts  are  still.  Iiilla. 
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'  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
*  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,*— Pafii*. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save. 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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THE  EXILE    OF  THE    ALLEGHANY. 


We  hope  for  the  honor  of  our  country, 
that  the  following  auihentic  Tale,  exhib- 
its a  solitary  instance  of  National  ingrat- 
itude. 
*Egregia8    animas,    quae    sanguine 

nobis 
Hanc  patriam  peperere  suo,  decorate  su- 

premis 
Muneribus.' Vihgil. 

I  HAVE  always  been  an  attentive, 
if  not  an  intelligent  observer  of 
human  character,  as  displayed  in 
the  various*  situations  of  life. 
Whether  it  has  been  a  study  more 
fraught  with  pain  than  with  plea- 
sure, I  am  not  prepared  to  say; 
but  if  it  be  a  pursuit  that  needs 
justification,  it  is  enough  that  I 
have  found  it  a  source  of  moral  in- 
struction. I  have  learned  to  des- 
pise the  fool  of  unbridled  and  in- 
solent prosperity;  to  hate  and  con- 
temn the  profligate  of  successful 
cunning,  and  to  bow  respectfully 
before   virtue  and  honor,   which 


the  world  is  too  busy  to  seek  out, 
or  too  vile  to  appreciate.  A  mind, 
naturally  restless,  and  untram- 
melled by  the  ties  or  connexions 
which  ordinarily  render  men  sta- 
tionary, has  urged  me  over  *  many 
a  shore  and  may  .a  sea.'  In  the 
course  of  my  wanderings,  I  have 
often  witnessed  scenes  that  might 
well  claim  the  interest  of  those 
(are  there  any  such?)  who  can  feel 
for  sufferings  which  do  not  form  a 
part  of  their  own  destiny;  in  other 
words,  who  are  sincerely  philan- 
thropists without  vanity  or  ambi- 
tion beneath  the  cloak  of  benevol- 
ence. The  subject  of  the  present 
narrative  will  not  flatter  individual 
self-sufficiency,  nor  pamper  nation- 
al pride:  in  some  it  may  excite  as- 
perity by  recalling  unwelcome  re- 
collections of  violated  faith  and 
spotted  honor;  nevertheless,  it 
shall  be  fearlessly  told. 

In  the  winter  of  18 — I  was  tra- 
36 
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Yelling  in  Pennsylvania.  When  I 
reached  the  base  of  the  Alleghanies, 
I  left  my  horse  in  the  charge  of  a 
peasant,  and  ascended  oa  fo^t.  I 
clioibed  ridge  after  ridge^  braeed 
by  the  pute  air,  and  excited  by  the 
in^reaijbai  majeity  of  the  scenery, 
until  I  wnoUy  forgot  the  flight  of 
hours  and  my  remoteness  from  the 
inhabitants  beneath.  When  I  at- 
tained the  summit,  the  day  was 
fast  waning,  and  the  rising  wind 
moaning  thorough  the  defiles  of  the 
hilb  and  shaking  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees,  wi^rned  me  of  a 
coming  storm.  I  immediately  be- 
gan to  descend,  in  the  Tain  hope 
of  reaching  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain before  night  fall.  Darkness 
bad  already  gathered  in  the  east- 
em  vallies,  and  the  last  ray  of 
light  was  beaming  on  the  western 
ridge  when  I  observed  a  rude  cab- 
in, sheltered  beneath  the  branches 
of  a  hemlock.  I  approached  and 
raised  the  latch  of  the  door,  which 
was  not  barred,  although  on  my 
entrance  1  perceived  the  room  to 
be  unoccupied.  The  desertion, 
however,  seemed  only  temporary, 
as  a  few  embers  were,  decaying  on 
the  hearth.  I  threw  some  pieces 
of  wood  on  the  brands,  and  seated 
myself  on  a  rough  bench,  began 
by  the  dim  and  imperfect  light  to 
scan  the  apartment.  All  around 
me  spoke  of  barrenness  and  desti- 
tution; it  seemed  the  very  temple 
of  poverty  where  she  had  gathered 
all  the  symbols  of  her  worship. 
^  What  miserable  outcast,'  thought 
I,  ^  can  be  the  tenant  of  so  com- 
fortless a  habitation?  What  could 
have  impelled  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  wretch  to  abandon  the 
crowds  of  life,  where  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  rich  man's  table  may 
find  their  way  to  the  poor  man's 
board,  and  to  dwell  in  this  moun- 
tain solitude,  whither  the  foot- 
steps of  charity  cannot  pursue 
him? — Is  it  crime,  is  it  pride,  or  is 
it  misanthropy?' 


Musing  on  this  theme,  and  fa- 
tigued with  the  toils  of  the  day,  I 
simk  into  a  reverie.  The  forest 
atorm  was  now  raging  withoat  in 
all  its  destructive  violence,  which, 
added  to  the  loneliness  and  deso- 
lation of  the  spot,  produced  a  fe- 
verish excitement  of  mmd  thit 
encouraged  wild  and  fantastic 
ideas.  Shade  after  shade  flitted 
across  the  dream  of  my  imagina- 
tion, and  I  could  hear  in  the  how- 
lings  of  the  gale,  the  cry  of  distre^ 
and  the  shout  of  rapine.  All  the 
vague  apprehensions  of  an  over- 
heated fancy  came  crowding  and 
pressing  on  my  heart,  and  although 
reason  s^.ruggled  for  the  mastery, 
yet  she  could  not  overcome  them. 
While  thus  wrapped  in  a  waking^ 
dream,  with  my  eyes  bent  dowi^M 
wards,  a  shadow  like  form  of  a 
man  suddenly  darkened  the  floor:  I 
sprang  hastily  upon  my  feet,  and 
the  action  recalled  my  scattered 
senses.  A  man  coarsely  clad,  but  of 
a  maiestic  and  venerable  bearing, 
stood  before  me.  In  one  hand  bt 
held  a  hunting-gun  and  in  the  other 
some  forest  game,  which,  little  as 
it  was,  seemed  a  heavy  burden  to 
his  aged  frame.  <  A  stranger  in  my 
cabin.' he  exclaimed,  in  tone  of  sni^ 
prise,  but  not  of  apprehension,  'jk 
stranger,'  said  I,  'who  is  in  need  of 
hospitality.'  A  slight  flush  appar- 
ently of  pain  rose  to  his  cheek  as  he 
replied,  4f  a  seat  by  my  hearth-fire 
and  a  repast  of  mountain  game,  de 
serve  the  name  of  hospitality,  yoa 
shall  freely  share  them ;  they  are  all 
it  is  iu  my  power  to  offer.'  With 
these  words,  he  laid  aside  his  bur- 
then, and  divesting  himself  of  his 
outward  garments,  kindled  a  light, 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  I  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  studying  his  ap- 
pearance more  narrowly;  it  was 
remarkable  and  interesting.  His 
form  was  tall  and  graceful,  though 
bent  with  years ;  his  forehead  high 
and  bold,  and  his  temples  partial- 
ly covered  with  locks  that  rivalleii 
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winter  in  whitenesfl.  His  clear 
grej  eye  had  a  miiitarj  quickness 
in  its  motion,  and  seemed  as  if  it 
should  belong  to  one  who  had 
watched  the  moyements  of  armed 
bands  rather  than  the  flight  of  the 
forest  bird,  or  the  bounds  of  the 
forest  deer.  His  £ftce  had  that 
educated  expression  which  inTari- 
ably  characterizes  the  cultivated 
man,  and  that  well-bred  aspect 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
habitual  intercourse  with  polished 
society.  Struck  by  the  incongru- 
ity between  such  a  man  and  such 
a  habitation,  I  determined  to  learn 
if  possible*  the  cause  of  his  sitoa^ 
tion  and  toe  history  of  his  Ufe. 

With  this  design,  after  our  fru- 
gal repast  was  ended,  and  conver* 
I  aation  had  inspired  mutual  confi- 
dence, I  ventured  to  touch  the 
string.  The  character  of  his  mind 
as  it  became  developed,  and  the 
style  of  his  remarks  had  awaken- 
ed an  intense  interest,  which   I 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  de- 
sign to  conceal.     I  was  confident 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  no 
ordinary  man.  <  How  happens  it,' 
I  said  ^  that  you  have  chosen  this 
solitude,  so  bare  and  so  comfort- 
less, for  the  asylum  of  your  age  ? 
Methinks  that  splendid  mansions 
and  courtly  society  might  claim, 
and  proudly  too,  a  form  and  mind 
like  yours  for  an  inmate  and  an 
ornament.    What  can  have  driv- 
en you  across  the  circle  that  en- 
closes social  life,  to  this  solitary 
abode  ?'  ^  Toung  man,'  the  stran- 
ger replied,  ^  it  is  but  a  common 
tale,  and  why  should  I  obscure 
the  fair  light  of  youthful  feeling 
with  the   shadows  of  aged  suf- 
fering ?    My  tale  is  one  which, 
when    told,    will    leave    a    dark 
remembrance,  that  will  hang  like 
a    cloud  on  your  brightest  and 
happiest  hours.     It  is  one  which 
I   shall  tell   in   sadness,   not    in 
wrath,  but  which  you  will   hear 
with  feelings    swelled  by   both. 


Listen  to  my  words,  and  if  while  I 
speak,  your  voice  should  break 
forth  in  curses  upon  injury  and  in* 
gratitude,  remember  that  I  curse 
not,  but  Jorgwe. — Too  ask  what 
has  made  me  an  exile  from  life, 
and  a  tenant  of  this  wild  spot;  my 
answer  is,  the  ingratitude  of  others 
and  my  own  just  pride.  Could  I 
have  tamed  my  own  hirh  spirity 
to  bear  insulting  pity  and  scornful 
charity,  I  would  never  have  for^ 
saken  the  haunts  of  men,  but  I 
prefer  the  savage  independiBnce  of 
a  mountain  hunter  to  the  polished 
servitude  of  a  courtly  parasite. 
Tou  will  understand  the  reason 
of  my  exile  from  the  events  of  mj 
Ufe: 

'  Toung  stranger,  you  see  bo- 
fore  you  one  whose  name  once 
sounded  far  and  wide  across  the 
fields  of  America;  one,  whose  ban- 
ner vour  fathers  followed  to  bat- 
tle iorty  years  aeo;  one  who  ^* 
terwards  presided  in  the  cciimdls 
of  your  nation,  and  whose  head 
was  raised  high  among  the  great 
ones  of  the  land.  In  the  tenant 
of  this  wretched  hut  you  behold  a 
man  of  lofty  ancestry  and  once 
princely  fortune;  the  last  of  a 
time-honored  family,  on  which  the 
cloud  of  misfortune  has  settled 
darkly  and  forever.  What  boots 
it  that  I  should  tell  you  that  years 
and  years  ago,  long  ere  the  free*- 
dom  of  America  was  yet  in  em- 
bryo, the  name  which  I  bear  was 
made  famous  by  my  gallant  ances- 
tors on  fields  where  the  British 
Lion  waved  bloodily  and  trium- 
phantly— that  the  waivcry  of  our 
family  was  the  loudest  in  the  con- 
flict, and  its  flag  foremost  in  the 
charge  of  the  brave?  To  the 
young  and  untamed  spirit,  such 
recollections  are  like  the  rays  of 
morning  which  herald  a  glorious 
and  shining  day;  but  on  the  old 
and  withered  heart  they  fall  like 
sunset  beams,  fraught  with  memo- 
ry but  not  with  expectation,  fiut^ 
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to  my  story: — my  father  left  his 
European  home  for  America, 
when  America  was  yet  an  appen- 
dage of  Britain.  His  wealth  and 
his  influence  descended  to  me.  I 
was  in  the  prime  of  my  days  when 
the  aggressions  and  tyrannies  of 
the  English  ministry  gave  birth  to 
the  revolution  of  the  colonies.  Al- 
though my  inheritance  placed  me 
high  in  the  aristocracy  of  Britain, 
and  my  fortune  pleaded  strongly 
against  the  perils  and  chances  of 
such  a  struggle,  I  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  I  embraced  the 
righteous  cause,  ardently  and  firm- 
ly; and  from  that  instant,  ancient 
ties  were  severed,  and  America 
was  the  land  of  my  allegiance.  I 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  her 
armies.  My  country  was  then 
poor,  and  I  was  rich;  the  brave 
men  whom  I  commanded  were  suf- 
fering for  the  necessaries  of  life: 
the  treasury  was  bankrupt,  and  I 
advanced  from  my  own  purse  the 
means  of  support  to  my  soldiers 
who  would  otherwise  have  been 
compelled  to  disperse.  The  events 
of  tne  revolutionary  contest  I 
need  not  relate  to  you,  for  they 
must  be  familiar  to  every  man  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  At- 
lantic. After  its  triumphant  ter- 
mination, as  the  fortunes  of  my 
country  were  on  the  increase,  my 
own  were  on  the  wane.  Ill  crowd- 
ed on  ill,  and  the  destiny  which 
overturns  the  haughtiest  and  the 
proudest  families,  decreed  that 
mine  should  lie  prostrate  in  the 
dust.  When  the  last  and  deadliest 
vial  of  fate  was  poured  upon  me, 
and  the  last  leaf  of  my  prosperity 
had  withered,  and  not  tUl  iheny  I 
applied  to  my  country,  not  for 
charity,  but  for  the  repayment  of 
a  sacred  obligation.  I  asked  from 
her  abundance  a  return  of  the 
money  I  had  loaned  her  in  her  des- 
titution; and  how,  think  you,  was 
I  paid?' 

*  Surely,'  said  I,  ^  with  heartfelt 


gratitude  and  boundless   liberali- 

'  With  inhuman  neglect  and  with 
heartless  insensibility!'  exclaimed 
the  aged  man:  '  the  men  who  then 
represented  the  nation,  were  nurs- 
ed in  prosperity,  until  their  hearts 
were  hardened,  and  thej  scorned 
and  neglected  the  veteran  warnors 
who  had  trampled  the  brayest  and 
the  best  of  England's  chivalry 
to  the  earth,  that  their  sons  might 
be  free.' 

'  What,'  said  f ,  *  were  not  such 
claims  as  yours,  which  stood  on 
the  double  foundation  of  justice 
and  gratitude,  promptlj  acknow- 
ledged and  cheerfully  cancelled?' 

'Promptly  acknowledged!'  he 
replied  with  mingled  grief  and  ^ 
irony,  <  know  you  not,  that  an  Am-  ^ 
erican  congress  is  a  deliberaUve 
body,  and  that  deliberation  is  never 
prompt?  Cheerfully  cancelled! 
know  you  not,  that  its  ruling  prin- 
cipal is  economy f  and  that  econo- 
my is  never  cheerful  in  parting 
with  its  ore?' 

'  But  surely,'  I  interposed,  ^  the 
nation  was^'wf,  and  paid  its  debts 
fully,  if  not  with  good  will?' 

'  Listen  to  the  sequel,  and  mar- 
vel at  national  justice,'  was  the 
reply: — *  When  I  exhibited  my  ac^ 
counts  against  the  government, 
there  were  some  trifling  items  not 
sufiiciently  authenticated,  which 
required  examination.  This  ex- 
amination was  postponed  from 
time  to  time;  more  interesting 
questions  arose,  on  which  mem- 
bers displayed  their  rhetorical  a- 
bilities ;  congress  did  not  choose  to 
be  hurried  in  its  proceedings;  the 
importunities  of  an  aged,  forlorn, 
and  famished  man,  were  consider^ 
ed  as  fro  ward  obtrusions.  I  was 
friendless  and  uninfluential,  I  could 
neither  uplift  the  aspiring  nor  prop 
the  falling;  and  my  prayers  was 
as  ineflectual  as  that  of  the  op- 
pressed Israelites  to  the  stem 
Egyptian,  and  heaven  did  not  inter- 
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pose  in  mj  behalf  its  supernatural 
afflictions  to  force  them  to  their 
dutj.  A  winter  passed,  and  left 
my  claims  undecided;  another  and 
another  rolled  away,  and  still  saw 
me  neglected.  True,  I  was  ling- 
ering out  a  comfortless  old  age, 
obtaining  subsistence  in  summer 
from  the  game  of  the  woods,  and 
inhabiting  in  winter  a  miserable 
lodging  in  one  of  the  narrow  alleys 
of  the  national  metropolis.  But 
what  of  that?  the  men  who  were 
to  canvass  my  claims,  fared  sump- 
tuously and  lived  in  splendor,  and 
felt  not  the  wretchedness  of  jus- 
tice deferred.  Business  must  take 
its  course,  and  my  claim  was  an 
afifair  of  business.  One  generous 
man,  who  had  known  me  in  better 
days,  did  not  shrink  from  my  ad- 
versity.— He  followed  ine  one 
wintry  day  from  the  hall  of  the 
capitol  to  my  obscure  retreat  in 
the  metropolis,  and  with  a  bene- 
▼olence  that  the  proudest  heart 
could  not  resist,  forced  me  to  his 
own  house,  and  gave  me  the  most 
honored  seat  at  his  own  hospita- 
ble board.  He  would  listen  to  no 
refusal,  and  I  remained  his  guest 
until  Spring.  If  heaven  has  bles- 
sings in  store  for  generous  deeds, 
may  the  eye  of  heaven  beam  be- 
nignly on  that  generous  man!*  At 
last  my  claims  were  heard,  after 
years  of  anxiety  and  endurance, 
during  which  I  was  once  seized  by 
the  fangs  of  law  and  thrown,  in 
mid-winter,  into  a  prison  at 
Georgetown,  which  would  have 
been  my  grave,  but  for  the  active 
and   warm-hearted  charity  of  a 


*  A  friend  of  the  writer  heard  this  from 
the  lips  of  General  St.  Clair  himself.  He 
mentioned  it  in  terms  of  warm  gratitude. 
Although  a  generous  man  does  not  wish 
his  good  actions  to  be  blazoned  forth,  we 
trti«Jt  that  the  veteran's  benefactor  will 
forgive  us  for  mentioning  his  name,  it  is 
William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 


woman.'f  It  is  about  a  month 
since  a  pension  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year  was  awarded  me  in 
lieu  of  my  claim  for  some  thous- 
ands.' 

^  How,'  I  exclaimed, '  a  pension! 
then  government  has  made  a  pro- 
fitable bargain,  for  your  exhaust- 
ed frame  already  leans  over  the 
grave,  and  long  ere  the  receipts  of 
the  pension  can  equal  the  amount 
of  your  claim,  the  clod  will  rattle 
on  your  coffin.' — Little  did  I  ima- 
gine how  soon  my  prophecy  was  to 
be  fulfilled!  fate  had  already  given 
the  last  turn  to  the  hour-glass  of 
his  life,  and  its  sands  were  nearly 
wasted. 

'  I  came  hither  yesterday,'  con- 
tinued he,  ^  to  take  a  last  look  at 
my  mountain  hut,  and  to  prepare 
for  removal  a  few  family  memori- 
als, the  only  valuables  which  it 
contains.  I  have  pursued  the  game 
to-day  for  the  last  time  in  these 
wilds: J  to-morrow,  when  we  des- 
cend the  mountain  I  will  acquaint 
you  with  other  particulars  in  my 
eventful  life,  and  I  will  then  tell 
you  who  I  am.  And  now,  good 
night,  we  both  need  repose.' 

That  morrow  dawned  upon  his 
lifeless  body !  I  had  observed,  dur- 
ing his  recital,  that  his  frame  fre- 
quently shook  as  if  struggling  be- 
tween mental  excitement  and  phy- 
sical debility.  Paleness  and  flush- 
es alternately  crossed  his  cheek  as 
his  excited  feelings  contended  with 
his  languid  frame.  An  undefined 
foreboding  hung  like  lead  upon  my 
heart,  as  I  bade  him  good  night 
and  entered  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment. I  wrapped  my  cloak  around 


t  A  fact. 

I  General  St.  Clair  was,  in  his  old  age, 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  mis- 
erable tavern  on  the  high-road  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had 
demand  against  the  government  which, 
had  they  been  promptly  met,  would  have 
rendered  his  situation  comfortable.  It  is 
on  this  fact  the  present  tale  is  founded. 
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me  and  threw  mjself  upon  the 
floor,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  About 
midnight  I  was  startled  bj  a  sound 
which  seemed  like  the  eroan  of 
one  in  pain.  Was  it  the  wind 
sighing  through  the  trees,  or  was 
it  the  agony  of  suffering  humani- 
ty? I  listened;  it  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  in  tones  that 
struck  shrillinglj  on  my  heart.  I 
sprung  to  the  door,  and  entered 
the  other  room;  the  hearth-fire 
was  decayed,  and  I  vainly  stirred 
its  brands  for  light.  I  opened  the 
narrow  casement;  the  night  was 
dark  and  sullen,  and  cloud  upon 
cloud  rose  in  frowning  masses  from 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  I  could 
see  nothing,  but  from  a  comer  of 
the  apartment  the  moans  came 
distinctly  to  my  ear.  I  groped  my 
way  to  the  spot — it  was  indeed 
the  moan  of  that  aged  man.  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  his  brow,  it  was 
damp  and  cold;  i  touched  his  breast 
the  heart'pulse  beat  faint]y  and 
almost  imperceptibly.  ^  Merci- 
ful God!'  I  exclaimed '  he  is  dying! 
here,  in  solitude  and  in  darkness, 
with  no  aid  to  cherish  that  spark 
of  life  which  timely  interference 
might  yet  keep  burning.'  '  Bene- 
volent stranger,'  he  murmured, 
brokenly  and  faintly,  ^  what  aid 
can  arrest  the  wheel  of  death, 
when  it  rolls  over  a  form  so  aged 
as  mine?  My  hour  is  come,  and 
I  have  so  lived  that  I  can  brave 
its  horrors.  The  tardy  justice  of 
my  country  has  come  too  late, 
and' — His  voice  ceased;  I  heard 
the  death-rattle  rising  in  his 
throat;  I  raised  him  gently  in  my 
arms,  and  the  heart-broken  veter- 
an of  the  Revolution  expired 
peacefully  upon  my  bosom! 

The  storm  was  yet  howling 
without  as  I  laid  the  dead  softly 
upon  its  pillow,  and  approached 
the  window  of  the  hut.  ^  Yes,'  I 
exclaimed,  ^  on  such  a  spot  and  in 
such  a  scene  should  an  injured 
hero  die;  nature  at  least    may 


mourn  his  death,  though  cold  and 
selfish  man  will  learn  it  without 
emotion.' 

At  last  the  grey  dawn  of  light 
specked  the  horizon,  and  gradual- 
ly ascended  the  £ast,  ushering  in 
the  morrow  on  which  the  old  man 
was  to  have  quitted  his  rude  calk- 
in for  a  better  home.  He  had 
indeed  quitted  it  and  forever,  for 
a  home  where  the  memotj  of 
coldness  and  ingratitude  can 
not  darken  the  bnghthess  of  the 
blessed;  but  the  memory  of  his 
wrongs  may  yet,  in  the  hour  of  re- 
tribution, be  a  pointed  steel  in  the 
breast  of  each  and  all  of  those 
whose  neglect  traced  on  his  faded 
cheek  the  furrows  of  anguish 
amidst  those  of  time.  He  forgave, 
but  heaven  will  punish, 

I  descended  the  mountain,  af- 
ter a  last  look  at  the  dead,  and 
stopping  at  the  first  habitatioa 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  1^ 
•burial,  and  the  hero,  whose  bier 
should  have  been  followed  by  a 
nation,  was  laid  in  the  earth  by  a 
j!ew  hireling  peasants.  Such  is  na- 
tional gratitude!  Previously  to 
my  leaving  the  cabin,  I  observed 
on  a  small  shelf  a  few  books.  I 
opened  one  that  was  old  and  worn, 
and  on  the  inner  cover  I  discover- 
ed a  family  escutcheon  subscribed 
with  these  words,  ^AxTHua  St. 
Clair.'  j.  g.  b. 


FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

NATIVE  SKETCHES  NO.  TT. 

THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

Many  authors  have  written  oa 
the  subject  of  Somnambulism — 
the  act  of  walking,  conversing,  and 
even  transacting  business  while 
sleeping,  of  which  the  person 
when  awake  is  totally  unconsci- 
ous. Some  authors  have  endeav- 
ored oh  physilogical  principles  to 
trace  this  singular  abstraction  of 
the  mind  to  physical  causes — 
such  as  late  suppers,   intempei^ 
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ance,  extreme  anjoetj  of  mind, 
&c.  while  others  believe  it  to  be 
a  rare  and  peculiar  gift  of  nature, 
and  as  such  entirely  unassociated 
with  any  habits  of  the  body,  or 
any  extraordinary  mental  excite- 
ment. Although  we  know  that 
the  mind  in  this  state,  as  in  ordi- 
nary sleep,  may  sometimes  be  im- 
pressed by  objects  or  circumstan- 
ces during  the  day,  which  may  in- 
fluence its  dreams  at  night,  yet 
this  is  not  always  the  case — ^for 
instance,  I  once  knew  a  lady  who 
was  happily  married  and  the  moth- 
er of  seyeral  fine  children:  she 
was  of  a  decidedly  domestic  cha- 
racter— and  never  was  known  in 
her  waking  hours  to  sacrifice  a 
moment  at  the  shrine  of  the  mu- 1 
sea,  or  ever  indulge  herself  in  read- 1 
ing,  excepting  books  of  morality 
on  Sundays,  and  yet  I  have  been 
told  she  would  often  rise  in  her 
sleep,  take  her  night  lamp  and 
search  for  a  book,  which  having 
found,  she  would  seat  herself  at 
the  table  and  read  perhaps  an 
hour  with  apparent  interest  and 
understanding.  She  has  also  been 
kiMwn  to  write  tolerable  verses 
during  her  somnific  excursions  in 
the  reeions  of  fancy — ^yet  these 
when  diown  to  her  next  day,  she 
was  perfectly  unconscious  of  hav- 
ing written,  although  she  could 
not  deny  the  hand  writing. 

During  the  revolutionary  war 
there  was  a  gentleman  of  lArge 
property  residing  in  Brookline, 
who  was  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
walking  in  his  sleep — ^panic-struck 
at  the  mvasion  of  the  enemy  he 
daily  expected  that  his  dwelling 
would  be  ransacked  and  pillaged. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  fears 
he  rose  one  night,  and  taking  a 
strong  box  which  when  awake  he 
never  attempted  to  lift  without 
assistance — ^he  proceeded  down 
stairs,  furnished  himself  with  a  lan- 
tern and  a  spade,  and  in  a  deep 


woody  glen  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  his  house  he  buried  his 
treasure,  carefully  replacing  the 
sods  so  as  to  create  no  suspicion 
of  their  having  been  removed. — 
This  done,  he  returned,  undressed 
and  went  to  bed.    Next  morning, 
he  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
absence  of  the  ^  Btrof^  box^  without 
having  the  slightest  remembrance 
of  what  had  passed.     Enraged  at 
its  loss,  he  immediatelv  accused 
his  domestic  of  the  robbery,  as 
no  traces  of  violence  were  per- 
ceptible either  on  the  locks,  or 
doors  of  his  house  that  could  tn- 
duce  him   to  suspect    strangers. 
Month  after  month  elapsed,  and 
still  the  mystery  was:  not  solved, 
and  his  family  began  to  want  the 
necessaries  of  life,  without  the 
means  of  procuring  them :  at  that 
period  of  public  calamity  no  mon- 
ey could  be  raised  on  real  estate^ 
and  it  was  at  that  season  of  the 
year    when    agricultural     labors 
had  ceased,    which  left   him   no 
means  of  earning  a  support  for 
his  family.     To  augment  his  mis« 
ery,  his  only  son  lay  confined  by 
a -violent  fever  without  any  of 
those  comforts  which  bis  situation 
demanded.     The  mind  of  the  des- 
pairing father  was  strongly  affect- 
ed by  this  melancholy  view  of  the 
future,  his  rest  became  more  fre- 
quently broken,  and  he  would  of- 
ten wander  from  room  to  room  all 
night  with  hurried  and  unequal 
steps  as  if  pursued  by  an  enemy. 
His  wife  and  daughter  who  were 
accustomed  to  these  nightly  wan- 
derings never  attempted  to  dis- 
turb him,  unless  they  were  fearful 
some  accident  might  befall  him, 
in  this  ease  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  the  most  violent  means  to 
awaken  him,  upon  which  he  would 
exhibit  so  much  fear  and  distress 
that  they  usually  suffered  him  to 
recover  gradually  from  his  trance, 
which  was  always  succeeded  by 
a  drowsiness,  after  which  he  would 
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sink  into  a  light  and  natural  sleep, 
which  generally  continued  for  sev- 
eral hours. 

One  night  as  bis  daughter  was 
watching  at  the  couch  of  her  sick 
brother,  she  heard  her  father  de- 
scend the  stairs  with  a  quick  step 
and  immediately  following  him  she 
perceived  he  had  dressed  himself, 
and  was  lighting  a  lantern  at  the 
hearth,  after  which  he  unbolted 
the  door  and  looked  out,  he  then 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  tak- 
ing the  lantern  and  spade  he  left 
the  house.  Alarmed  at  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  was  not  usual, 
(though  it  sometimes  occurred  as 
above  related  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  family,)  she  hastily 
threw  on  a  cloak  and  followed  him 
to  the  wood,  trembling  with  ap- 
prehensions of  she  knew  not  what, 
both  for  herself  and  her  father. 

Having  gained  the  place  where 
he  had  3  months  since  buried  the 
boXy  he  set  down  the  lantern  so  as 
to  reflect  strongly  upon  that  spot, 
he  then  removed  the  sods  and 
striking  his  spade  against  its  iron 
cover,  he  laughed  wildly  and  ex- 
claimed my  treasure  is  safe  !  and 
we  shall  be  happy — and  shoulder- 
ing his  heavy  burthen  with  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules,  he  stop- 
ped not  as  before  to  replace  the 
sods  of  earth,  but  snatching  up 
his  lantern  pursued  his  way  direct- 
ly home,  to  the  joy  of  his  daugh- 
ter who  could  scarcely  support 
herself  from  the  fears  she  had  ex- 
perienced which  were,  that  he 
was  about  to  dig  a  grave,  and  eith- 
er commit  suicide,  or  perhaps 
murder  some  one  of  his  defence- 
less family. 

Inexpressible  therefore  was  her 
joy,  on  seeing  him  ascend  the 
stairs  and  place  the  box  in  its  for- 
mer recess  ;  after  which,  as  usual, 
he  retired  to  rest.  His  wife  and 
daughter  however,  were  too  anx- 
ious to  sleep  themselves,  the  one 
sat  impatiently  vratchingthe  dawn 


of  day,  and  the  other  retired  to 
the  apartment  of  her  suflTeriDg 
brother,  to  relieve  his  oiind  by 
communicating  the  joyful  event, 
and  her  consequent  hope  of  his 
immediate  recovery. 

When  the  gentleman  arose  in 
the  morning,  his  wife  observed  the 
same  settled  gloom  upon  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  anxiously  inquired 
about  the  health  of  his  son,  and 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  not  being 
able  to  procure  those  comforts  for 
his  family  which  were  so    much 
needed.     Finding  him   perfectly 
unconscious  of  all  that  had  passed 
the  preceding  night,  she  watched 
the  effect  which  the  restoration  of 
the  box  would  have  upon  his  mind 
— and  (as  she  expected)  with  an 
astonishment   almost    amounting 
to  phrenzy  he  exclaimed — ^  vlw 
has  done  this  ?  from  whence  came 
that  box  ?'    Not  until  he  had  lis- 
tened to  the  evidence  of  his  daugh- 
ter, could  he  be  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  his  performing  such 
an  act  while  asleep.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say,   that  health,  peace    and 
competence  were  once  more  re- 
stored to  his  dwelling,  and  the  re- 
sult of  these  blessings  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  his  mind,  and  al- 
though he  still  continued  his  mid- 
night excursions,  yet  his  friends 
were  gratified  to  find  them  much 
less  frequent  than  formerly,  and 
his  future  dreams  also  (to  judge 
by   his   appearance)    seemed  to 
partake  of  the  mild  and   serene 
character  of  his  waking  thoughts. 


EAST  INDIA  MANNERS. 

SKETCH  OF  THE    HINDOOS. 

The  villages  and  cottages  of  the 
Hindoos,  though  built  of  mud,  ar« 
many  of  them  exceedingly  neat 
and  clean.  In  front,  they  have 
wide  seats  of  hardened  clay  raised 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  or  without  small  verandahs. 
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The  roofs  of  this  first  class  of  cot- 
tages are  flat;  and  the  wails  inside 
and  out  are  painted,  or  rather 
daohed  with  white  and  red,  al- 
ternately in  hroad  longitudinal 
stripes. 

In  most  villages,  you  will  see 
near  the  hazaar  one  or  more  lofty 
wide  spreading  trees,  with  broad 
beds  of  hardened  clay  raised  round 
their  huge  trunks.  Here,  at  the 
burning  hour  of  noon,  the  cooly 
deposits  his  load,  the  traveller  his 
bundle,  or  the  horseman  ties  his 
steed,  and  all  under  the  favor  of 
its  shade  compose  themselves  to 
sleep.  Even  here  they  contrive  to 
avoid  any  accidental  defilement  of 
cast;  and  a  very  high-cast  wealthy 
man  would  take  sole  and  undis- 
puted possession,  without  he  en- 
countered one  of  the  faithful  sleep- 
ing on  his  horse-cloth  with  a  scim- 
itar beside  him. 

Tanks,  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
and  topes,  or  small  groves  of 
trees,  are  commonly  found  side  by 
side  at  the  entrance  of  Indian  vil- 
lages; and  in  such  spots,  if  native 
travellers  be  numerous,  they  halt 
for  the  night,  bathe  and  perform 
their  ablutions  in  the  tank,  cook, 
take  their  food,  and  rest  in  the 
tope.  Here  you  may  see  the 
bearded  Mahometan  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  a  carpet,  smoking  his 
hookah,  with  a  ragged  boy  sham- 
pooing his  tired  horse  beside  him; 
— the  Hindoos,  according  to  their 
casts,  boiling  their  rice  and  mix- 
ing their  curry-stuff  within  small 
circles  cut  on  the  ground,  for  you 
to  pass  which,  would  be  defile- 
ment both  to  their  food  and  to 
themselves; — and  far  apart,  des- 
pised and  rejected  of  all,  the 
wretched  Ghandalah  eating  his  ten 
cash  worth  of  flavorless  cold  rice, 
and  enjoying  (for  it  is  his  enjoy- 
ment) a  short  respite  from  labor, 
if  not  ill  usage. 

In  poor  villages,  the  small  tem- 
ple for  the  idol  will  be  of  mud, 
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white-washed;  and  ornamented 
with  clay  figures,  the  work  of  the 
potter.  Here  and  there  too,  in 
diflerent  spots,  are  always  to  be 
seen  small  lingams  (stone  pillars  of 
a  peculiar  shape)  for  daily  prayer, 
or  some  strange-shaped  stones  of 
ancient  trees,  long  since  conse- 
crated by  the  craft  of  a  Brahmin, 
and  daubed  over  or  decked  with 
flowers,  to  secure  the  veneration 
of  the  credulous  and  consenting 
people.  In  and  near  towns  or 
populous  places  are  stone  choul- 
tries for  travellers,  supported  by 
handsome  pillars,  curiously  car- 
ved with  figures  of  men,  women, 
and  animals,  regarded  as  sacred. 
In  such  spots,  moreover,  the  pa- 
godas are  solidly  built  of  granite. 
Their  walls,  columns,  and  lofty 
gateways,  elaborately  sculptured 
with  images  in  full,  demi,  or  bas- 
relief  of  gods  and  monsters. 

The  Hindoos  are  not  destitute 
of  moral  excellence;  but,  to  speak 
generally,  the  standard  of  it  is  mis- 
erably low.  The  ryot,  who  toils 
all  day  and  sleeps  all  night,  is 
peaceful; — the  parent  is  fond, — 
the  husband  tender, — friends  are 
united.  But  let  us  pause! — look 
at  your  Brahmin,  stepping  in 
haughty  wrath  from  his  cottage: 
— that  a  poor  wretch,  of  lower 
cast,  faint  with  a  mortsj  sickness, 
has  fallen  too  near  his  threshold, 
and  may,  thoueh  he  has  not  yet,  de- 
file it!  He  does  not  stoop  to 
aid  the  dying  man;  administers 
nothing  to  his  crying,  though 
speechless  wants.  JNo! — such 
charity  would  pollute  him, — he 
hurries  oflT,  and  returning,  with 
two  obedient  villagers,  has  him 
borne  away,  to  breathe  his  last, 
perhaps  unsheltered;  and  to  rot  in 
an  unfrequented  spot  near  tile 
village,  without  the  last  poor  pri- 
vilege of  a  funeral  pile.  Look 
again  at  these  aged  Brahmins  in 
earnest  converse.  In  the  garden 
from  whence  they  are  passing  forth 
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sits  the  widow  of  a  respectable  na- 
tive just  deceased.  She  was  ooly 
15  years  of  age,  and  was  betroth- 
ed to  the  husband  she  had  but 
once  seen.  She  has  just  heard 
from  them  how  it  is  expected  she 
should  honor  God,  and  attain 
heaven.  Terrified  she  looks,  and 
is. — The  sun  shines  bright,  the 
earth  looks  green  to  her, — she 
would  live,  and  taste  the  bounties 
of  a  merciful  Creator.  She  must 
not. — Ere  the  shadows  of  evening 
close,  her  ripenine  form  and  deli- 
cate limbs  will  be  wrapped  in 
flames.  Sad  nuptials  these,  to  be 
embraced  on  the  funeral  pile  by 
death!  yet  the  horn,  the  drum, 
the  cymbal,  and  the  shouts  of  a 
glad  multitude,  speak  joy. 

yOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

Some  years  since,  being  attach- 
ed to  a  ship  of  the  line,  that  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary  at  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard,  I  happened  to 
fall  in  company  with  two  accom- 
plished British  officers,  with  whose 
courteous  manners  I  was  pleased. 
On  their  suggesting  a  wish  to  visit 
our  Navy  »rd,  and  view  the  ship- 
ping, &c.  I  requested  the  favor  of 
their  company  to  dine  with  me  on 
the  ensuing  day,  and  I  would  at- 
tend them  through  the  Yard  with 
.  pleasure— which  was  readily  ac- 
cepted and  we  parted.  The  next 
morning  early,  I  was  ordered  out 
on  a  survey,  which  occupied  my 
time  until  two  o'clock.  On  going 
on  board,  as  I  was  just  on  the  point 
of  ordering  my  servant  to  serve 
up  my  solitary  dinner  of  soup,  I 
was  thunder-struck  on  observing 
my  two  British  gallants  pass  the 
sentry  at  the  Navy  Yard  Gate! 
the  fact  of  the  invitation  I  had 
given  then  to  dioe^  until  that  mo- 
ment, had  been  entirely  forgotten! 
0wing  to  my  unexpected  engage- 
ments elsewhere.  What  was  to 
be  done?  I  was  half  a  mind  to 


jump  over  board,  but  as  I 
neither  in  love  or  in  debt,  I  thou^t 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  this 
act,  and  so  I  determined  to  brmve 
it  out.  And  advancing  boldly  for- 
ward, I  welcomed  them  with  «o 
air  of  the  most  perfect  nonchal- 
ance— ^and  after  walking  roandthe 
yard,  we  went  on  board — haviof 
requested  them  to  be  seated,  I 
stepped  into  the  cabin  in  order  to 
collect  my  scattered  aenaes,  and 
invent  some  apology — but  what 
apology  cotiM  I  make  for  asking 
two  men  to  dine  on  nothiBf^  bat  a 
joint  of  mutton !  RecoUeeting  an 
obliging  lady  in  the  neigbborfaood, 
whose  husband  was  my  particular 
friend — I  went  to  my  desk,  and 
wrote  the  following  stanaas,  and 
calling  old  Cowel,  I  dispatched 
him  post  haste  to  the  lady,  with 
my  compliments,  and  bade  him 
wait  for  an  antwer. 

Madaflie--«oint  ill  eoadtUoaed  imp 

Has  Mnt  two  fintadf  to  dine. 
But  I  have  not  one  decent  diih  ■ 

Not  e*ea  a  glaaa  of  wine! 
Tour  dinner  now»  I  well  do  know 

Is  imokiflg  on  the  board — 
Then  oh  vouchiafe  to  send  to  me 

Part  of  joar  generoas  hoard. 
A  table  doth  I  also  wish» 

Some  pepper,  aalt,  and  mnstsrd, 
Tnrene  and  ladle,  knives  and  foAm^ 

And  half  a  doaen  coitards. 
For  what  to  do  I  caanot  td]» 

Unless  yoar  aid  joq  lend. 
By  sending  me  these  artidest 

You*ll  much  oblige  your  fHend! 

In  about  half  an  hour,  okl  Cow- 
el returned  with  a  covered  baske^ 
containing  a  pair  of  fine  roastee 
chickens,  an  excellent  boiled  ham, 
a  custard  pudding,  and  a  mince 
pie;  and  added  to  these,  was  three 
bottles  ofmadiera!  He  made  signal 
to  me,  and  having  examined  the 
contents  of  the  bMket,  I  told  him 
to  stand  ready  to  obey  my  orders, 
and  starting  into  the  cahin  after 
apologising  to  my  {nenda  fir  w$f 
absence,  1  rang  the  bell  with  an 
important  air,  and  bade  Cowe) 
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serve  up  dinner.  This  order  was 
instantly  obeyed,  and  mj  friends 
as  they  commenced  their  attack 
on  the  ham  and  chickens,  passed 
some  high  eoominms  on  my  Cook! 
Oar  dinner  was  enlivened  by  sev- 
eral fine  stories,  and  national  jokes 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
having  nearly  exhausted  our  wine 
and  cigars,  they  arose  to  depart, 
and  while  I  was  stepping  out  of 
the  cabin  to  order  my  servant  to 
restore  the  empty  dishes  in  safety 
to  their  owner,  I  heard  one  of 
my  guests  exclaim  to  the  other — 
e'eod!  I  say-^how  these  Yankee 
officers  Ike! 

FOR  THB  BOWER  07  TA8TK. 

ESflAT. 

DBCORATINO  CHURCH  YARDS. 

Thx  custom  of  building  tombs, 
and  erecting  monuments  m  honor 
of  our  departed  friends,  may  be 
traced  to  the  remotest  period  of 
antiquity,  and  for  the  finest  mod- 
els,for  the  most  glorious  specimens 
of  art,  in  the  construction  of  these 
vast  and  splendid  repositories  of 
the  dead,  we  look  on  the  Pyramids 
of  £gypt,the  Gemetaries  of  Rome, 
and  the  Mausolems  of  Greece. 
Many  of  these  proud  vestiges  of 
former  grandeur  still  remain  in- 
spiring the  poet  with  enthusiasm, 
and  furnishing  the  most  sublime 
subjects  for  the  imitations  of  the 
pencil,  and  the  chisel. 

The  fancy  of  decorating  tombs 
and  church  yards  with  flowers  and 
emblematic  shrubs,is,we  believe  of 
later  origin.  In  France  and  Italy, 
where  the  passion,  for  cultivating 
flowers  is  carried  to  an  extra var 
gant  excess,  these  fields  of  mor- 
tality (from  their  embowering 
shadows  and  luxuriant  blossoms) 
are  said  to  resemble  gardens  of 
taste,  and  pleasure,  rather. than 
the  cold  dwellings  of  the  uncon- 
scious dead  !  — Here,  the  powerful 
and  affluent,  unite  the  splendors  of 
art,  with  the  beauties  of  nature, 


to  signalize  the  spot  where  their 
friends  repose — ^in  this  they  are 
emulated  by  the  poorest  peasant ; 
every  grave,  however  humble,  has 
its  <  votive  wreath'  and  bears  upon 
its  slab,  beside  the  'name  and 
years,'  some  tribute  of  respect, 
or  love,  even  though  *  spelt  by  the 
unlettered  muse.' 

Each  simple  village  presents  at 
least,  one  highly  cultivated  enckM- 
ure,  ihe  home  of  deaA  !  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which,  stands  the  decent 
church  like  a  sober  moralist,  di- 
recting us  to  compare  the  bloom 
of  vegetable  life,with  the  decay  of 
the  grave!  Each  sabbath  day 
within  these  gates,  may  be  seen 
the  widowed  father  with  solemn 
step,  leading  his  bereaved  children 
to  the  grave  of  their  mother,  who 
unconscious  of  their  loss,  smile 
as  they  pluck  the  wild  flowers 
from  the  sod  that  shrouds  her  bo- 
som. Here,  also,  the  venerable 
matron,  bending  with  grief  and  in- 
firmities over  the  grave  of  an  only 
son,  (her  last  earthly  comfort) — 
strives  by  virtuous  resignation  to 
repress  her  repining  spirit  which 
longs  to  share  his  peaceful  home. 

The  young  lover,  whose  sunny 
brow  was  never  before  darkened 
by  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  may  herel>e 
seen  musing  by  the  flowery  mound, 
raised  and  decorated  by  his  own 
hand,  as  a  testimony  of  fond 
remembrance  of  her  who  sleeps 
beneath  it. 

Here  too,  the  recent  widow  clad 
in  the  deep  habiliments  of  wo, 
stands,  like  the  genius  of  despair, 
surveying  the  works  of  death. 
She  brings  no  roses  to  deck  the 
tomb  of  her  lost  one — for  her 
heart's  bloom  is  withered,  her 
hopes  are  decayed.  The  bosom 
riven  by  deep  affliction  seek  no 
type  to  express  its  feelings  for  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  object  \  its  lan- 
guage is  the  language  of  nature, 
nor  until  the  tide  of  grief  has  sub- 
sided, can  the    consolations    of 
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frieiifUhipy  or  the  cool  ai^aments 
of  philosophers  reconcile  it  to  its 
fate.  K.  A.  w. 
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FEMALE   HIGH   8€HOOI<. 

WtE  regret  that  unj  prejudice  ifaoald  be 
entertained,  or  that  any  opposition  should 
he  made  a^inst  supporting,  at  the  ez- 
*pense  of  the  pubHc,  so  valuable  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Female  High  School,  par- 
-tfculaily  by  those  whose  power  and  influ- 
ence must  be  effectual  from  the  em- 
inent stations  th^  hold  in  society.  This 
interesting  Seipinary,  as  conducted  by 
Mr.  Bailey,  afforded  the  most  coin- 
plete  aatisfactioo  to  all  who  examined 
into  the  principles,  and  rulee  of  that  es- 
tablishment-—and  the  astonishing  progress 
of  the  pupils,  who  were  committed  to  his 
charge,  [notwithstanding  their  large  num- 
ber] was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  bene- 
fits that  would  have  resulted  to  society, 
had  this  school  been  continued. 

Was  it  because  the  children  of  affluence, 
together  with  thoseof  poverty,  were  alike 
permitted  to  drink  at  the  same  fountain, 
that  it  was  discountenanced  1  or  was  it 
that,  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  females,  might,  by  exalting  their 
characters,  minds,  and  manners,  have  a 
tendency  to  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  favorites  of  fortune  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  cultivated  society,  and  thereby 
interfere  perhaps  with  those  exclusive 
grades  which  aristocracy  may  prescribe, 
but  wealth  alone  cannot  dignify. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  ultimate 
result  of  continuing  the  High  School, 
would  be  encouraging  females  too  gener- 
ally in  pursuing  classical  studies,  and  in- 
ducing thereby  a  departure  from  that 
course  which  nature,  and  custom,  have 
marked  out  for  their  observance.  Phy- 
siologists have  admitted,  that  there  is  no 
sex  in  soul — why  then  may  not  woman 
be  permitted  to  improve  those  faculties 
with  which  Heaven  has  endowed   her? 


with  reference  always  to  the  doties  of  her 
own  aphere,  which  U  as  distinct  from. 
that  of  man,  as  are  the  pleneU  abore  n, 
from  each  other. 

Besides  the  pleasure  resolting  to  her- 
self, from  an  early  caltivation  of  mind. — 
In  after  life,  she  may  become  the  instmct- 
ress  df  her  children,  or  at  least  capable  of 
appreciating  the  worth  of  their  mental  ac- 
quirements, though  derived  from  other 
sources. 

Thb  Bachblohs'  Jour9Ax« — The 
Editor  of  this  paper  acknowledges  hav- 
ing had  an  interview  with  the  Damou  of 
our  press,  in  order  to  learn  the  contents 
of  the  <  ^oioer.'*  We  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  this,  and  only  hope  he  was 
pleased  with  his  company. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  Bachelors*  Journal,  ex- 
pressly stated  that  it  would  be  publid^Md 
the  first  of  May,  Now  we  certainly 
think  their  patrons  owe  us  an  acknow- 
ledgement for  accelerating  its  publica- 
tion, which  we  have  undoubtedly  doae 
by  announcing  that  it  would  appear  oa 
*  May  dayy^  by  which  we  are  convinced 
that  Gentlemen  sometimes  like  to  be 
contrary  t  as  well  as  Ladies  may  to  have 
the  'first  and  last  word  ;*  for  behold  !  oa 
the  24th  of  April,  forth  it  marched,  wiib 
all  its  '  blushing  honors  thick  about  it," 
without  waiting  to  be  greeted  by  botter- 
fiies  and  Daffy-down  Dxllies,  Bat  for 
the  future  we  mean  to  let  them  go 
on  their  own  way  rejoicing,*  withooi 
a  comment,  as  they  candidly  acknow- 
ledge in  their  Journal,  *  if  it  were  not  for 
the  -Ladies  v)e  should  do  well  enough.* 
Spirit  of  Chesterfield  !  what  a  speech. 

However  we  honestly  confess  we  like 
ihe  plain  neat  appearance  of  their  paper, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  the  matter  it 
contains,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  a  birds- 
eye  view,  which  is  all  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  obtain,  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous young  Lady  borrowers,  w^o  express 
much    anxiety  to  learn  what  tlie  Bacbc^ 
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lors'  bare  to  Mj  for  themselTes  on  this 
occasioo. 

Dreadful  Accident  A  very  serious 
accident  occurred,  tin  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, during  the  ceremony  of  laying  tbe 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Methodist 
Church  in  North  Bennet  street.  The 
first  floor  of  the  church  had  been  formed 
of  loose  boards,  and  a  part  of  the  congre- 
gation assembled,  was  crowded  together 
thereon  :  the  comer  stone  had  been  laid, 
and  the  religious  services  of  the  occasion 
were  nearly  finished,  when  a  section  of 
the  floor  suddenly  gave  way  ajxd  preci- 
pitated more  than  two  hundred  persons 
into  the  cellar  below,  a  depth  of  about 
twelve  feet.  In  a  moment  sll  was  con- 
sternation and  alarm  ;  the  screams  of  the 
mass  who  by  the  breaking  of  a  principal 
beam  in  its  fall,  were  thrown  upon  one 
another,  in  the  centre,  and  the  cries  of 
the  surrounding  spectators  were  heard  at 
a  distance  and  soon  brought  together  a 
crowd  of  persons.  No  one  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  but  scarce  an  individual  es- 
caped without  some  alight  injury.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  of 
the  number  and  state  of  all  severely 
wounded  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  mostly  females,  have 
limbs  broken  in  one  or  more  places.  The 
greater  part,  it  is  hoped,  maj  recov- 
er, but  the  lives  of  some,  are  still  despair- 
ed of.  The  disaster  is  attributed  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  brick  pillar,  which 
had  been,  but  a  day  or  two  previous, 
laid  with  mortar  not  the  most  cohesive, 
and  which  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  floor  timber.  As  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sufferers  were  females,  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  some 
notice  of  this  heart  rending  accident. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents 

We  learn  that  a  very  sensitive  lady  cor- 
respondent has  been  pleased  to  take  ex- 
ceptions at  our  omitting  several  of  the 
most  striking  beauties  of  her  poems,  which 


we,  however,  mistook  for  false  imagery, 
grammatical  blunders,  &c. 

It  was  sent  as  an  original  article,  to  a 
respectable  Journal  in  this  city,  partial- 
ly  revised  by  ns,  bot  with  several  of  its 
original  beauties  unpruned,  from  which, 
willTbg  to  gratify  their  author,  we  extract 
the  following. 

Addressing  her  JEolian  Harp,  she  says. 
When  tempests  roar  !     when  thunders 

roll  ! 

And  lightnings  awe  my  inmost  soul 

Thy  notes  come  stealing  o'er  my  breast. 
And  all  my  terrors  sink  to  rest ! 

The  first  iEoIian  lyre  probably,  that 
ever  *  come  stealing*  amid  a  storm  of 
Thunder  and  Lightning  I 
Thy  strains  are  pensive,  pleasing,  wild. 
They  turn  the  harsher  thoughts  to  mild  ! 
They  cause  fimgiiwngs  all  toftee^ 
And  brighten  dark  futurity. 

So  much  for  beauty — and  now  for  sub- 
limity ! 

But  hark  !  rough  notes  strike  swift-along. 

Gone  my  ^olian's  gentle  song. 

Winds  rise  !  clouds  lower  !  the  sky  is 

dark, 
Uptossed  and  shattered  is  my  barque 
That  lately  sailed  so  happily. 
Upon  the  sea  of  memory.* 

A  touch  of  the  pathetic. 
To  me  IS  given  a  saddened  fate. 
For  I  am  written  desolate  ! 

•Original  MS. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  first 
and  second  number  of  the  Worcester 
Talisman.  It  is  of  the  octavo  form  and 
printed  on  fine  paper.  Among  the  origi- 
nal matter  the  poem  of  P.  is  more  to  our 
taste  than  any  other  article.  The  first 
number  contains  a  fine  engraving  of  the 
Faneuil-Hall  Market,  which  will  form  a 
handsome  frontispiece  for  the  ensuing 
numbers. 


The  Bower  of  Taste. — All  com-- 
munications  for  or  relative  to  this 
worki  should  be  addressed  \jpost  paid\ 
to  the  editor^  Mas.  KATKAaiirx  A. 
Ware.  It  is  published  every  Satur- 
day by  Samtjel  G.  Andrews,  JVb. 
30,    Market   Street,  Boston. 
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SPRUfG, 

[TEAJTSLATID  FftOM  ROEACB,  YOL.  I.  ODK  4] 

Stern  winter  yields  to  Spring's  more  genial  reign — 

Favonian  zephyrs  whisper  through  each  grove, 
The  ships  released  glide  o'er  the  bounding  main, 

And  docks  and  herds  through  blooming  pastures  roTe ; 
No  more  the  ploughman  seeks  his  evening  fire, 
And  from  the  plains,  the  chilling  frosts  retu«. 

Now  bright  Cytherea  leads  the  joyous  dance — 

While  Cynthia's  beams  irradiate  the  scene ! 
The  sportive  graces,  with  the  Nymphs  advance, 
Ana  trip  alternate  o'er  the  flowery  fpceen; 

While  ardent  Vulcan  with  his  flaming  brand, 
Inflames  the  forges  of  the  Cy  clop's  band. 

Now  is  the  time  to  wreathe  the  shining  hair 

With  myrtles  green  and  flowers  that  deck  the  field-- 
Now  is  the  time  to  seek  the  forest  fair, 
And  to  the  rural  god  an  ofl^ring  yield — 

Whether  he  choose  the  tender  lamb  should  bleed. 
Or  claim  for  sacrifice  the  sportive  kid. 

Pale  visaged  death  at  the  low  cottage  stops— 

Alike,  the  palace  of  the  King  invades ! 
Life  is  too  short  to  cherish  distant  hopes — 
For  oh,  too  soon  the  ghosts  of  Pluto's  shades. 

Will  lure  us  to  that  dark  and  gloomy  shore. 
Where  beauty,  love  and  wine,  shall-charm  no  more 

MtOf  1,  1838.  AU6U8TA. 


TO  HAPPINESS. 

I've  sought  thee  in  the  mirthfiil  crowd 
When  peal'd  the  voice  of  laughter  loud. 
Where  bum'd  the  glittering  chandelier. 
And  music  burst  upon  the  ear, 

And  found  tnee  not; 
Then  turn'd  away  and  Ihed  a  tear 

O'er  human  lot. 
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Fve  souffht  thee  in  the  peacefol  vale. 
When  the  soft  moonbeaniB  fell  so  pale — 
When  gem-like  stan  beam'd  in  the  akjf 
So  clear  and  heautiful  and  high, 

And  found  thee  not, 
Bat  turn'd  again  and  heaved  a  fflgh 

For  human  lot. 

Pye  sought  for  thee  in  ruder  forms, 
In  midmght  darkness  and  in  storms, 
Down  on  some  lone  deserted  shore, 
And  heard  the  mad'ning  billows  roar, 

And  found  thee  not. 
But  turn'd  away  and  sighed  the  more 

For  human  lot 

Fve  sought  for  thee  in  woman's  smile» 
Oh,  sweet  delusion  to  beguile 
The  wo  of  man — I  heard  her  sigh 
And  gazed  upon  her  dewy  eye. 

And  found  thee  not, 
And  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile 

Poor  human  lot. 

Thou  art  alas!  a  fabled  thing. 
The  prelude  to  a  fiercer  stinr 
Of  disappointment,  and  the  Ui^ht 
Of  hopes  that  end  in  endless  night 

I'll  seek  thee  not — 
But  with  my  kindred  earth  unite 

And  be  forgot  bdwik. 

NAMBS. 
I  wish  it  was  the  law  to  name 

All  people  by  their  looks  ! 
'Twouid  save  much  trouble,  and  bemdes 

All  sorts  of  turns  and  erooks. 

The  aBcient  ones  were  in  the  right, 

They  named  folks  by  their  matk» — 
They'd  Round  Heads,  Crook  ^aokft,  lion  Hearts, 

E'en  for  their  Royal  sparis  \ 

But  here  in  our  poor  yankee  land 

We  ffo  by  fkthers'  names. 
So  all  Uiat  dims  or  brightens  it 
Must  rest  on  our  own  fione ! 

Pit^  it  is  so,  for  I  am 

i)escended  firom  a  Howard, 
But-— (keep  the  secret)  uncle  was 

Thiy  say,  shot  fbr  a  coward ! 

So'now  I  s'poee  it  rests  with  me 

To  clear  up  our  escutcheon — 
But  that  in  fact's  an  article 

I  never  have  thought  much  on. 

But  to  retnm  to  people's  names  ■■ 

They're  never  what  they  ahoold  be» 
Andl  shMild  like  this  thing  revised 

If  posttbly  it  could  be. 

I  patronized  an  WA  boy 
One  day— (n<>t  fbr  a  bliAder) 
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But  'cause  he  had  a  barking  dog, 
And  call'd  him  little  Thunder ! 

I'll  ffive  you  now  a  list  of  belles 
Who  once  shared  my  attention^ 

For  I  have  loved  them  one  and  ail — 
(But  that  you  need  not  mention !) 

Miss  Julia  Brmon  was  white  as  mow — 

Miss  Nancy  Short  was  faff, 
The  fair  Miss  Swift  was  very  dow, 

Miss  LitUe  was  not  awiaU. 

Miss  Miss  and  I  had  many  a  not ! 

But  fair  Miss  Cross  was  kini— 
Poor  Sally  Sharp  was  rather/Iaf  / 

Miss  Joy  with  sorrow  pined. 

Miss  LiUy*s  cheek  was  like  a  nue. 

Miss  Jmmd  was  alwaysyrvc, 
Miss  Few  had  far  too  many  beaux — 

Miss  Bates  could  not  catck  me ! 

Miss  Ann  Still  led  me  a  diase ! 

Miss  True  was  such  a  quiz — 
But  sOU  though  I've  a  sindie  face, 

I'm  true — ^Tom  Double  Fhiz  !         (his  H  mark.) 


MOTTO  OF  AN  ALBUM. 


How  fair  the  simple  flowers  appear, 
If  hands  beloved  the  garland  braid ! 
And  Jriendship^s  flowers  collected  here, 
Tho'  Spring's  must  die,  will  never  fade. 


THE  LOVER'S  SERENADE. 

BY  P.  8.  HILL,  ESQ. 

Light  bounds  my  bark  o'er  the  glistening  billow. 

The  spray  in  white  coronals  mes  o'er  the  prow ; 
The  sea-biid  rests  now  on  her  watery  pillow. 
And  the  young  moon  discloses  her  vestal  brow. 
O,  wake !  love,  wake !  for  beauty's  eye 
In  slumber's  bondage  should  not  lie, 
While  night  puts  on  so  bright  a  dress, 
Aad  nature  shines  in  lovelmess. 

The  willow  bends  the  clear  streamlet  to  meet, 

And  its  fresh-perfum'd  tresses  carefully  dips ; 
And  yon  pine-tops  are  murmuring  music,  sweet 
As  the  ardent  oreathing  of  love's  dewy  lips. 
Then  wake !  love,  wake !  for  beauty's  eye 
In  slumber's  bondage  should  not  lie, 
While  night  puts  on  so  bright  a  dress, 
And  nature  smiles  in  lovliness. 

O  then  while  the  dark  waters  gently  curl. 

Let  thy  fond  lover's  bosom  with  gladness  swell, 
One  look — and  my  sail  I  will  then  unfurl. 
While  shrin'd  in  my  heart  thy  dear  image  shall  dwell. 
O,  wake !  love,  wake !  list  to  my  song. 
That  winged  echo  bears  along, 
O  wake!  the  luBtre  of  thine  eyes 
Will  make  the  scene  a  paradise. 
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*  With  youthrul  fancy,  or  with  nutron  ttste, 

*  We  cull  the  me&dow,  and  explore  the  waste,'— Puiw. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 

From  the  dark  booom  of  obliTion's  wave. 
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PICTVitE  OF  A  YOUNG  PARSON. 


It  was  toon  known  at  Summer- 
ford,  that  the  living  was  alreadj 
bestowed,  b^  its  young  titled  Pa- 
tron, on  a  college  friend  of  his 
own  standing,  just  qualified  to 
hold  it ;  and  rumor  prepared  the 
plrisbioners  to  expect  in  him  a 
pastoral  guide  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  of  their  late 
venerable  minister.  Mr.  Sealers 
curate  was,  however,  continued  in 
his  functions  proUmpore^  and  for  a 
few  weeks  nothing  decisive  was 
known  of  the  new  rector. 

In  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  earthly  circumstances 
—and  in  spite  of  her  approaching 
removal,  so  omnipotent  is  habit, 
that  Mrs  Helen  had  again  fallen 
quitely  into  the  routine  of  her  ac- 
customed occupations  and  house- 
hold cares;  and  a  superficial  ob- 
server would  have  perceived  little 
alteration  in  her  deportment  and 

VOL.  I. 


person,  except  that   the  former 
was  somewhat  more  subdued  and 
serious — that    her    quiet    move- 
ments were  more  slow  and  feeble 
— and  that  she  looked  considera- 
bly more  aged,  partly  from  an  in- 
creased stoop  in   her  gait,    and 
from  the  exchange  of  her  usual  at- 
tire for  a  still  closer  garb  of  the 
deepest  mourning.     Her  soft  fair 
hair,  scarcely    silvered    till    her 
brother^s  death,  but  now  complete- 
ly blanched,  was  no  longer  smooth- 
ed up  over  the  roll  beneath  her 
clear  lawn  cap,  but  parted   and 
combed  straight  on  either  side, 
under  the  broad  mourning  hems 
of  a  close  mop;  and  a  large  black 
silk  handkerchief,    crossed    over 
her  bosom,  almost  concealed  the 
under  one  of  thick  white  muslin. 
Thus  habited,  Mi*s.   Helen  was 
one  evening  engaged  in  her  store* 
room,  superintending  and  assist- 
ing in  the  homely  office,  of  which 
37 
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I  have  before  made  mention,— 
that  of  5ii«:ar-nipping.  One  of 
Mrs.  Betty^s  aprons  was  pinned 
before  her  own,  but  Mrs.  Eelty 
herself  had  been  dispathed  on 
some  errand  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  house;  and  the  former  come- 
ly en  6on  point  of  that  faittiful 
handmaid  having  amplified  to  a 
Tast  weight  of  portliness,  she 
moved  with  corresponding  majesty 
of  gait,  and  was  long  absent  on 
her  five  minutes'  mission.  It  was 
near  midsummer — not  a  leaf  stir- 
red in  the  glow  of  a  cloudless  sun- 
set— not  a  domestic  creature, 
fowl,  beast,  or  biped,  was  visible 
about  the  rectory,  every  door  and 
window  of  which  were  flung  wide 
open,  so  that  a  stranger  might 
have  entered  unnoticed,  and  found 
his  way  unimpeded  into  every 
chamber  of  the  mansion.  Sud- 
denly wheels  were  heard  rapidly 
approaching  the  entrance  gate. 
Then  the  short  pull  up,  and  know- 
ing check  of  some  dashing  Jehu, 
as  he  flung  the  reins  with  various 
charges  to  an  attendant  groom  — 
then  the  clinking  of  spurs  and  the 
creaking  of  boots  across  the  court 
— in  the  entrance  hall,  (for  no  re- 
gular summons  was  sounded,  and 
no  servant  appeared  to  question 
the  intrude r)— in  the  parlor— 
along  the  vestibule — and  at  last  in 
the  very  passage  conducting  to 
Mrs.  Helen's  sacred  apartment — 
the  whole  progress  being  accom- 
paiiic^d  by  certain  musical  varia- 
tions between  a  song  and  a  whistle, 
and  the  pattering  of  four-footed 
creatures,  and  the  admonitions  of 
— 'Down,  Ponto,  down,  sir!' 
*  Back,  Di,  back,  you  toad!' — ap- 
parently unheeded  by  the  canine 
oflcnders,  for  in  they  rushed,  a 
brace  of  noble  pointers,  into  the 
very  presence  of  Mrs.  Helen — and 
immediately  their  noisy  owner 
stood,  tn  propn a  persona,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  her  sanctuary. 
There  stood  the  dear  old  lady,  not 
«zact!y 


With  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 
Fit  motiument  of  Grecian  art;' 

but  certainly  with  '  lips  apart,' 
and  slightly  quivering  with  sur- 
prise  and  trepidation — her  mild 
blue  eyes,  expressive  of  strange 
perplexity,  the  nippers  in  one  band, 
and  a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  other; 
and,  as  I  told  you,  Mrs.  Betty's 
apron  (a  checked  one  as  it  hap> 
pened)  pinned  over  her  own  ot 
snowy  muslin.  And  there  stood 
the  intruder,  a  handsome,  good- 
humored  looking  coxcomb,  sii 
feet  high,  in  a  pepper-and-salt 
frock,  tight  buckskins,  and  yellow 
topped  boots;  a  most  unclerical 
beaver  rakishly  set  on  one  side, — 
a  silver  whistle  dangling  from  his 
button-hole,  and  an  eje-glass 
round  his  neck,  through  which  b« 
took  deliberate  cognizance  of  the 
apartment  and  its  venerable  occu- 
pant. The  latter  soon  became 
aware,  that  in  the  phenomenon 
before  her,  she  beheld  the  succes- 
sor of  her  late  revered  brother; 
and  before  the  shock  and  amaze- 
ment incident  on  that  discovery 
had  any  way  subsided,  the  young 
parson,  evidently  mistaking  her 
for  a  house-keeper,  or  upper  ser- 
vant, proceeded  to  make  very  un- 
ceremonious observations  and  in- 
quiries, almost  immediately,  bon- 
ever,  cutting  short  the  string  of 
his  own  queries,  by  the  still  more 
cavalier  address  of, — *  But  that 
will  do  by-and-by — time  enough 
to  ransack  the  old  kennel — and 
now  I'm  starving — so  dispatch, 
old  girl!  Do  ye  hear?  and  get  me 
something  to  «at,  if  you've  asj 
prog  in  the  house.' 

Mrs.  Helen  was  aware  of  his 
mistake,  and  neither  mortified  nor 
indignant  at  the  unaccustomed 
salutation;  on  the  contrary,  when 
she  heard  this  pressing  appeal  to 
her  hospitality,  the  natural  dis- 
gust excited  by  his  unclerical  ap- 
pearance, gave  place  to  her  innate 
kindliness;  and  anxious  to  supplj 
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his  wants — and,  if  possible,  with 
the  particular  sort  of  viand  which 
she  imagined  him  to  have  specifi- 
ed, she  looked  up  in  bis  face  with 
grave  simplicity,  and  very  serious- 
ly inquired — '  Pray,  sir,  what  is 
prog?'      , 

The  question  set  him  off  in  a 
roar  of  laughter,  and  before  the  fit 
bad  half  subsided,  Mrs.  Betty's 
entrance  undeceived  him  as  to  the 
rank  of  the  person  he  had  been  so 
jocularly  addressing;  and  then  the 
young  man,  who,  though  very  un- 
clerically  disposed,  was  neither 
unfeeling  nor  ill  bred,  became 
really  confused  and  distressed  at 
the  recollection  of  his  absurd  be- 
havior, and  endeavored  to  atone 
for  it  by  the  most  respectful  apol- 
gies.  They  were  very  placibly 
accepted,  and  a  servant  having 
been  summoned  to  show  the  new 
rector  to  a  sitting-room,  or  to  his 
chamber — or,  if  it  suited  his  con- 
venience, to  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  mansion  to  which  he  came, 
with  a  master's  right.  Mrs.  Helen 
gave  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  such  refreshments  as  could  be 
served  up  with  the  least  delay; 
and  her  famished  guest  found  them 
so  excellent  in  their  way,  that  his 
respect  for  the  hospitable  enter- 
tainer increased  with  every 
mouthful;  and  it  was  magnified  to 
absolute  veneration  by  the  time 
his  repast  was  concluded. 

A  breakfast  table,  supplied  with 
the  finest  Mocha  coffee,  the  most 
perfect  *  green  imperial,'  the  most 
savoury  potted  meats,  the  richest 
orange  marmalade^  and  the  thick- 
est cream  he  had  ever  regaled  on, 
put  the  climax  to  his  ecstatic  ad- 
miration of  the  venerable  hostess; 
and  if  that  moment  he  did  not  ac- 
tually conceive  the  idea  of  ad- 
dressing her  with  matrimonial  pro- 
posals,— the  possibility  of  detain- 
ing her  as  superintendant  of  his 
future  establishment  did  certainly 
suggest  itself, — *  For,  what  could 


I  do  better?'  be  very  rationally 
soliloquised; '  a  nice  kind,  mother- 
ly old  lady! — gives  capital  feeds! 
— never  tasted  such  ^^otted 
shrimps! — makes  tea  like  an  an- 
gel!— won't  be  much  in  the  way— 
(not  half  so  bad  as  a  wife,) — and 
1  must  have  somebody.' 

Very  rational  cogitations!  for  a 
parson,  but  the  young  rec- 
tor was  too  politic  and  well-bred 
to  broach  the  subject  abruptly  to 
his  lady-like  hostess;  and  having 
informed  himself  of  all  particulars 
respecting  her — of  her  respectabil- 
ity and  perfect  independence,  that 
knowledge,  though  it  confirmed 
his  desire  to  detain  her  at  the  rec- 
tory, made  him  aware  that  his 
only  chance  of  success  would  be 
to  ingratiate  himself  by  respectful 
attention,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
terest her  kind  feelings  in  his  be- 
half, before  he  ventured  on  the 
grand  proposal.  It  was  by  no 
means  difficult  to  effect  the  latter 
object.  31rs.  Helen's  benevolence 
extended  itself  over  every  thing 
ihatMived  and  breathed;  and  her 
new  inmate,  besides  that  he  sedu- 
lously cultivated  her  good  opinion, 
really  possessed  many  amiable, 
and  sterling  qualities.  Left  in  his 
earliest  infancy  to  the  sole  care  of 
a  doating  widowed  mother — he 
had  becj»  a  most  affectionate  and 
dutiful  son,  and  tender  recollec- 
tions of  his  lost  parent  (whuse 
death  was  yet  recent)  made  him 
more  feelingly  alive  to  the  mater- 
nal kindness  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  by  no  means  vi- 
ciously disposed,  though  the  world, 
and  the  world's  ways,  had  too 
much  influence  over  a  heart,  of 
which  the  clerical  profession  was 
not  the  free  disinterested  choice— 
and  thoucrh  it  was  too  prohable 
that  in  many  and  material  points 
he  would  fall  far  short  of  the  late 
rector's  amiable  example,  he 
showed  an  early  and  sincere  in- 
tention to  emulate  it  in  banefi- 
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cence  at  least,  and  only  required 
to  be  directed  in  the  distribution 
of  his  bounty  by   Mrs.   Helen's 
judgment  and    experience.      He 
could  scarcely  have  urged  a  more 
efficient   plea   for  the   venerable 
lady's  continuance  at  Broad  Sum- 
merford;  and,  moreover,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  her  compassion 
for  bis  utter  inexperience  in  house- 
keeping, and  the  management   of 
a  family,  and  for  the  loneliness  to 
which  he  should  be  condemned  if 
she  perseveied  in  her  intention  of 
departure;  and,  by  a  masterstroke 
of  policy,  he  so  craftily  insinuated 
himself  Into  Mrs.    Betty's  good 
graces,  as  to  enlist  all  her  influ- 
ence in  his  favor,  so  that  the  an- 
cient hand-maiden  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  to  her  lady, 
that  it  would  be  almost  a  sin  to 
leave    such    an    innocent,    open- 
hearted  young  gentleman,  no  more 
fit  to  keep  house  than  the  babe 
unborn,  to  be  preyed  upon   and 
devoured   like   a   lamb   among  a 
flock  of  wolves,  by  a  pack  of  idle 
rogues  and  hussies.     *•  And  then,' 
said  she,  '  though  to  be  sure  he 
falls  far  short  of  what  h<i8  been  at 
the  rectory,  and  can  come  never  up 
to  thaty  yet  who  knows  ma'am,  what 
we  might  make  of  him  in  the  end; 
and,  at  any  rate,  you  would  not 
think  of  leaving  him,  just  as  the 
pickling  and   preserving-time    is 
coming  on,  and  there  is  not   so 
much  as  a  pot   of  black  currant 
jelly  left,  (and  he  told  me  he  was 
subject  to  bad  sore  throats,)  and 
all  the  tincture  of  rhuburb,  and 
the  senna  walnuts,  are  out,  and 
Betty  Hinks  had  the  last  of  the  pal- 
ay  water  yesterday;  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  choose  to  leave  him 
only  the  bare  shelves,  poor  young 
gentleman,  or  without  a  handsome 
stock   of  every  thing  good   and 
comfortable.     Besides,   I've  just 
set  Cicely  about  a   set  of  new 
shirts  for  him — (I  got  the   cam- 
bric a  bargain ;)  and  there's  all  his 


household  linen  to  be  provided, 
though,  to  be  sure,  if  we  were  to 
stay ' — 

If  Mrs.  Betty  had  studied  the 
art  of  oratory,  she  could  not  more 
happily  have  timed  the  pau»e  p^ 
litic.  Her  incomplete  sentence  — 
^Jfice  were  to  stay' — left  Mr. 
Helen  to  ponder  over  all  the  real 
good  she  might  do,  if  she  did  staj 
— aild  her  secret  enumeration  wetit 
farther,  perhaps,  and  extended  to 
nobler  views,  than  were  parttca- 
larized  in  Mrs.  Betty's  catalogne. 
'  To  do  good,'  was  the  most  influ- 
ential of  all  motives  with  one  of 
Mrs.  Helen's  truly  christian  char- 
acter— and  to  bless  bad  been  the 
business.of  her  life. 

But  she  had  some  thousands  at 
her  sole  disposal,  and  the  tender 
solicitude  with  which  her  distant 
kindred  had  pressed  her  to  reside 
among  them,  was  so  far  from  suf- 
fering any  abatement  by  *bope 
deferred,'  that  it  kindled  into  a 
glow  of  inexpressible  impatience 
for  her  removal  from  Broad  Som- 
merford,  when  they  became  aware 
that  the  unexpected  conduct  of 
the  new  rector  had  more  than  half 
reconciled  her  to  continue  there; 
so  they  zealously  bestirred  them- 
selves in  assisting  her  to  arran^ 
the  affairs  which  still  required  ber 
presence  in  England.  Business 
that  (as  they  had  lately  aremd) 
would  require  months  to  settle, 
was  now  disposed  of  in  as  many 
days.  Difficulties  were  smoothed, 
objections  levelled,  obstacles  re- 
moved, (no  such  pioneer  as  iDte^ 
ested  zeal,)  promises  insisted  on; 
claims  of  blood,  of  aflTection,  of 
propriety,  urged  imperatively,  al- 
most reproachfully,  till  the  ob- 
ject was  effected;  and  the  good 
old  lady,  with  her  ancient  Ab- 
igail, the  said  Cicely,  and  Jobs 
Somers's  grand  nephew^  [now  ad- 
vanced to  his  uncle's  office,]  were 
uprooted  from  their  peaceful 
home,  and  transported  the  wearj 
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way  by  sea  and  land,  to  that  which 
had  been  provided  for  them  under 
the  roof  of  the  maiden  sisters, 
whose  capacious  and  eomroodious 
dwelling  had  obtained  for  them 
the  warmly  contested  privilege  of 
receiving,  or  rather  making  prize 
of  their  *  dear  cousin.' 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you— I  wish 
I  could  persuade  myself,  that  the 
remaining  years  of  my  dear  old 
friend  found  a  happy  and   serene 
asylum    in  that  which   she    was 
rather  compelled  than  persuaded 
to  accept.     At  best,  the  contrast 
betiveen  the  latter  home,  and  the 
one  she   had   so  long  inhabited, 
must  have  been  felt  painfully.  But 
I  fear,  I  fear,  all  was  not  done  that 
might  have  been  done,  to  render 
the    change    l6s»    striking — that 
when  the  removal  was  finally  ef- 
fected— and   the   *  dear    cousin  ' 
safely   deposited  within  a    ring- 
fence  of  kindred  surveillance,  that 
love  grew  cold — and  zeal  relaxed 
— and  respect  abated  of  its  obser- 
vances; and  as   the  meek   spirit 
bowed   down  with  the  declining 
frame,  advantage   was  taken   of 
those  affecting  circumstances;  and 
she,  who,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  watchful  affection,  or  even  in 
the  quiet  independence  of  her  own 
free  home,  might  still  have  sup- 
ported her  honored  part  in  socie- 
ty, and  tasted  the  sweets  of  social 
intercourse,  sunk  into  a  very  cy- 
pher, obviously  treated  as   such, 
in  an   establishment,   of   which, 
though  spoken  of  as  a  household 
partnership,  she  bore  the  entire 
charges.     And  -when,  about  two 
years  after  the  removal  from  Sum- 
merford,  it  pleased  Grod  [by  a  sud- 
den stroke]  to  deprive  her  of  her 
faithful  friend  and  servant,  whose 
indignant  spirit,  and  honest  zeal, 
had  in  some  measure  stemmed 
the  tide  of  encroachments  on  the 
independence  of  her  more  gentle 
and  passive  mistress,  when  it  pleas- 
ed God  to  take  away  from  her  this 


faithful  creature,  under  various 
frivolous  pretences,  it  was  sooa 
afterwards  contrived  to  remove 
from  about  her  the  two  other  at- 
tached servants,  who  had  followed 
her  fortunes  from  Summerford. 

*  What  need  of  twoV  they  said,  *  what 

need  of  onel 
To  follow  in  a  bouse,  where  twice  •• 

many 
Have  a  eommand  to  tend  joul 


*  I  prithee,  I«ady!  being  weak,  geem  io,  ^ 
AilU  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so  * 

But  the  mild  nature  so  heart- 
lessly agrieved  took  no   offence — 
complained  of  no  injuries — ^resist- 
ed no  indignities.  Unhappily,  per- 
haps, she  was  too  silent — too  pas- 
sive; for  a  word  of  appeal  Uvm 
herself  would  have  brought  friends, 
and  firm  ones,  to  her  rescue.  But 
she  was  timid  by  nature,  and  her 
mental  energies  gave  way  at   the 
first  shock  of  unkindness.     Her 
life  was  protracted  to  an  unusual 
extent,  but  for  many  years  before 
her  death,  repeated,  though  slight 
paralytic  seizures  had   partially 
deprived  her  of  use  of  speech. 
Partially  only;  for  though  unable 
to  express  her  wants  and  wishes 
in  explicit  language,  or  to  utter  a 
sentence  in  common  conversation, 
she  could  recite  the  Pslams — the 
whole  book  of  Pslams,  with  unfail- 
ing accuracy,  and  unfaltering  ar- 
ticulation; and  whose  sacred  songs 
became  her  language,  adopted  and 
applied  to  all  such  subjects  as  she 
was  inclined  to  notice,  with  an 
aptness  and  promptitude   which 
bespoke  an  inspired,  rather  than  a 
disordered  intellect.      And   hers 
was  not  disordered.      The  fear- 
ful   spirit    sunk    under    oppres- 
sion and  neglect;  but  the  believing 
soul  took  refuge  with  its   God — 
communed  continually  with  him  in 
the  sublimest  of  all  strains;  audit 
is  not  presumptuous  to   believe, 
that  when  the   fa1ter>j 
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breathed  out  that  pathetic  appeal 
— 'Leave  me  Dot  in  the  time  of 
mine  old  a«:e— -neither  forsake  me 
when  my  strength  faileth  me' — it 
is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  an 
anwer  was  immediately  vouchsaf- 
ed, and  that  the  inward  ears  were 
blessed  with  ^the  sound  of  that 
gracious  assurance — *  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  To 
the  last  (for  such  sublime  collo- 
quy) her  utterance,  and  her  intel- 
lect, failed  not.  From  that  period 
that  those  divine  songs  had  be- 
come her  sole  language,  she  had 
continually  recited  them  in  the  ac- 
cents of  her  mother  tongue,  and 
one  who  stood  beside  her  death- 
bed told  me,  that  the  moment  be- 
fore her  departure,  she  slowly  and 
audibly  artirulated — 

*  Mon  ame,  retourne  en  ton  re- 
pos,  car  I'Eternel  I'a  fait  du  bien. 
Je  mnrcherai  en  la  presence  de 
I'Gternel,  dans  la  terre  des  vi- 
vans' —  A. 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

ESSAY 

ON    SELF    KNOWLEDGE. 

To  increase  in  knowledge,  is  one 
of  the  grand  objects  of  human 
pursuit,  and  from  nothing  do  we 
more  assuredly  infer  the  true  dis- 
position of  the  mind,  than  from 
the  particular  kind  of  knowledge 
after  which  it  aspires.  It  is  natu- 
ral to  conclude,  that  men  differ 
as  much  in  their  tastes  and  dis- 
positions as  in  their  outward  ap- 
pearance. What  constitutes  the 
pleasure  of  one,  is  little  regarded 
by  another;  and  the  condition  ex- 
actly fitted  to  one  taste,  would  be 
intolerable  to  a  man  of  opposite 
desires  and  habits.  Some  delight 
in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  ex- 
tensive research,  while  others  are 
content  with  observing  the  varie- 
ties of  human  life,  and  bending  to 
the  manners  of  the  world.  Some 
are  allured  to  the  vale  of  Tempe, 


by  the  songs  of  the  Muses;  others 
are  hurried  away  to  the  field  of 
battle,  by  the  maddening  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  the  clangor  of 
arms — while  but  a  few  retire  to 
the  peaceful  seclusion,  and  there 
listen  to  the  monitory  Foice, 
^knowlhyse!J,^  By  far,  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  place  their  hap- 
piness more  on  the  surrounding 
objects,  than  in  communing  with 
themselves — ^and  live  so  much 
from  home,  that  they  know  little 
of  the  operations  of  their  owa 
minds.  A  person  may  embark  ia 
schemes  of  enterprize  and  spend 
a  whole  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  fame,  and  at  last,  with 
all  his  ^  blushing  honors  thick  up- 
on him,'  die  utterly  ignorant  of 
himself.  He  may  have  traversed 
continents,  and  examined  minute- 
ly all  their  curiosities,  interpret- 
ing the  half  oblitered  characters 
on  their  monuments;  and  all  the 
while  neglect  to  trace  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  mind  more  lasting 
than  marble.  He  may  have  pen- 
trated  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  explored  many  a 
cavern,  and  yet  may  have  left  un- 
detected a  darker  recess  in  his 
own  heart. 

To  one  who  considers  the  ex- 
tensive range  of  the  mind,  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  this  phenomen- 
on by  referring  it  to  any  want  o( 
intellectual  power  will  appear 
vain.  The  intellect  engages  ia 
the  pursuit  of  remote  truths,  with 
an  accuracy  and  ardor,  which 
are  truly  astonishing.  The  ob- 
jects presented  to  it,  are  revived 
in  all  their  relations,  and  these  re- 
lations are  examined  with  scruti- 
ny the  most  minute.  It  is  not 
then  to  any  incapacity  in  the 
mind,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  its 
aversion,  to  contemplate  its  own 
propensities  and  feelings.  Nor  is 
our  mental  constitution  such  as 
necessarily  to  confine  our  at  ten 
tion  to  the  passing  scene,  to  tb« 
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exclusion  of  ail  solicitude,  for  our 
future  interest — so  far  from  this, 
the  present  in  a  great  measure 
borrows  its  completion  from  the 
prospect  of  what  is  to  succeed — 
and  we  are  ever  either  harrassed 
by  fear,  or  hope  is  directing^  us  lo 
a  period  when  our  joys  if  not  per- 
fect, shall  leave  us  little  to  want; 
when  the  fever  of  desire  for  sublu- 
nary objects,  shall  have  died  away, 
and  our  sky  shall  wear  a  brighter 
aspect.  In  whatever  light  this 
subject  may  be  viewed,  and  with 
whatever  ingenuity  we  may  seek 
to  color  it,  the  fact  still  remains 
— inexplicable  perhaps,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  there  exists  a 
moral  cause,  universal  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  most  operative  in  its  na- 
ture. The  philosopher  teaches 
us  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
folly,  and  therefore  the  study  of 
the  world  tends  more  to  vitiate, 
than  to  improve.  The  moralist 
assures  us,  that  crowds  and  scenes 
of  amusement  are  not  fit  places 
for  cool  and  mature  deliberation; 
that  ambition,  avarice  and  a  love 
of  pleasure  incessantly  mislead  us; 
that  there  passions  produced  a 
scenic  representation  of  the  world, 
while  in  retirement  and  at  home, 
man  is  himself. 

In  life,  there  are  a  great  varie- 
ty of  parts  in  which  alt  are  com- 
pelled to  appear — but  there  are 
seasons  also,  when  the  world  with 
all  its  varied  scenes,  may  be  shut 
out  from  the  view,  and  the  whole 
attention  divided  to  the  more  no- 
ble part  of  man;  and  this  would 
more  frequently  be  the  case,  were 
it  not  that  the  heart  is  preoccupi- 
ed with  the  trifles  of  earth,  which 
most  emphatically  perish  with  the 
using.  The  current  of  the  soul 
moves  in  a  contrary  direction — 
the  passions  have  fastened  them- 
selves around  other  objects.  There 
are  a  thousand  feelings,  each  of 
which  if  arrested  and  made  the 
subject  of  reflection,  would  show 


us  what  is  our  character,  and 
what  it  is  likely  to  be.  The 
smallest  thing  appears  worthy  of 
regard,  if  it  is  known  to  be  the 
bcgining  of  what  is  advancing  to 
magnificence.  The  little  stream- 
let hurrying  down  the  rugged  de- 
clivity, or  gently  winding  through 
the  vale,  is  an  interesting  object 
to  an  observer,  when  he  is  told 
that  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
larjrest  river  in  the  world.  So  the 
man  of  wisdom  reflects  with  deep 
solicitude  on  every  disposition  and 
secret  working  of  his  mind,  when 
he  considers  the  endless  progress 
on  which  he  has  entered,  and  the 
august  destinies  which  are  before 
him. 

In  this  way,  he  may  attain  self- 
knowledge  and  self-government — 
may  rise  to  the  true  dignity  of 
his  nature,  and  by  studying  bis 
own  will,  learn  the  disposition  and 
character  of  others: — ^and  find 
*  That    virtue    only    makes    our     blint 

'  below. 
And  all  our  kaowledgc  is,  ourselves 
know.'  R.  L.  P 

£3IIGRANTS« 

This  day,  (March  5th)  the  large 
ship  CamilluSy  Capt.  Peck,  leaves 
the  port  of  Greenock,  for  New 
York,  taking  along  with  her  about 
150  Emigrants  from  different  quar- 
ters in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  are  ope- 
rative  weavers  and  cotton  spin- 
ners, who  have  been  chiefly  induc- 
ed, by  the  persuasion  of  friends 
already  settled  at  New  York  and 
the  neighborhood,  to  go  out  thith- 
er with  a  view  of  bettering  their 
condition  in  life.  Many  of  the 
intending  passengers  went  down 
the  Clyde  on  Monday  by  the 
steamboats  to  join  the  Camillus, 
and  some  affecting,  though  in  one 
or  two  instances,  rather  ludicrous 
scenes,  were  exhibited  on  the 
quay,  at  the  parting  of  old  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  were  per- 
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haps  destined  never  a^aia  to  see 
each  other's  faces.  One  old  wo- 
man was  observed  to  take  a  pret* 
tj  little  girl,  her  grandchild,  into 
her  arms,  and  after  fondly  kissing 
her,  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
farrowed  cheeks,  she  said  in  a  low 

.  broken  tone,  ^  Fareweel,  mj  bon- 
ny wee  Jean,  je'li  never  mair  see 
ye'ere  auld  grannie.  May  the 
Crod  o'  heeven  proteck  ye  onye're 
passage  o'er  the  wide  deep  sea  ! 
Fareweel !'  The  child  wept,  it 
seemed  it  scarcely  knew  why, 
and  the  poor  woman  turned  aboirt 
and  bent  her  steps  homewards, 
with  a  countenance  betokening 
what  was  felt  within.  Among 
other  similar  scenes,  there  was 
one  which  attracted  particular  at- 
tention, and  which,  though  to 
some  it  might  appear  a  little  ludi- 
crous, we  could  not  help  regarding 
as  an  affecting  picture  of  unso- 
phisticated attachment.  A  young 
man  and  an  interesting  looking 
girl,  were  observed  among  the  em- 
igrants in  close  and  ardent  conver- 
sation when  the  signal  bell  for  the 
sailing  of  the  boat  was  sounded. 
— Their  countenances  suddenly 
changed — they  looked  upon  each 
other,  and  little  regarding  the 
crowd  of  gazers  that  had  assem-. 
bled  to  witness  the  embarkation, 
the  youth  clasped  the  girl,  who 
was  doubtless   '  his  ain  and  only 

joe,'  to  his  heart,  gave  her  an  af- 
fectionate salute,  and  after  bid- 
ding her  adieu,  he  jumped  into  the 
boat,  which  soon  disappeared  in 
the  first  winding  of  the  Clyde, 
while  the  desolate  maiden  gazed 
after  it  with  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say — 

*  Farewell !  if  ever  fondsHt  prayer, 
For  other's  weal  availed  on  higli ; 

Mine  will  not  all  be  spent  on  air, 
But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky.' 

The  emigrants,  at  the  starting  of 
the  boats,  were  loudly  and  encou- 
ragingly cheered  by  their  friends 


upon  the  quay.  They  appeared 
generally  in  good  spirits,  and  all 
in  the  hope  that,  if  they  were  ia 
the  mean  time  subjecting  them- 
selves' to  self-ezpatriation,  thej 
were  about  to  secure  to  their  fa- 
milies a  comfortable  subsistence 
in  the  land  of  the  stranger,  the 
means  for  obtaining  which  had 
lon^  been  withheld  from  them  ia 
their  own. — Glasgow  Free  Preu, 

TILIiING  TO  80JSB  PURPOSE. 

A  few  days  ago,  two  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  left  executors  to  tbe 
will  of  a  friend,  on  examining  the 
property  left  by  the  testator, 
found  they  could  not  discbaifc 
the  legacies  by  some  hundreds  of 
pounds ;  astonished  at  this  circum- 
stance, as  the  deceased  had  fre- 
quently informed  them  he  should 
leave  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  they  made  the  most  dil- 
igent search  possible  among  his 
papers,  &c.  and  found  a  scrap  of 
paper  on  which  was  written,  <  Sev- 
en Hundred  Pounds  in  Ti//.'  This 
they  took  in  the  literal  sense  of  it ; 
but,  as  their  friend  had  never  been 
in  trade,  they  thought  it  singular 
he  should  keep  such  a  sum  in  a 
till  :  however,  they  examined  ail 
apartments  carefully,  but  in  vain, 
and,  after  repeated  attempts  to 
discover  it,  gave  over  the  search. 
They  sold  his  collection  of  books 
to  an  eminent  bookseller,  and  paid 
the  legacies  in  proportion.  The 
singularity  of  tbe  circumstance  oc- 
casioned them  frequently  to  con- 
verse about  it,  and  they  recollect- 
ed among  the  books  sold  there  wai 
a  volume  of  Tillottson's  Sermons. 
The  probability  of  this  being  what 
was  alluded  to  by  the  word  *  Til!,' 
on  the  piece  of  paper,  made  *one 
of  them  immediately  wait  on  tbe 
bookseller  who  had  purchased  the 
books,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  the 
edition  of  Tillotson,  which  had 
been  among  the  books  sold  to  him  ^ 
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0»  his  rep'y  in  the  affirm.itive, 
n-ni  the  voliinies  bciii^  huii'lcH 
d)'.vn,  the  ireitlemun  iminediutely 
p  irchnsed  (hem  ;  and  on  exaniin- 
inn;  I  he  le:ivi*s  founcl  bank  notes 
si  i;;iilarly  di'ipersed  in  various 
piri^jof  the  vohinie  tolheamannt 
ollOOlf  Bit  what  !<,  perhaps,  no 
less  fom;irkab!e,  (he  bookseller  in- 
formed him  that  a  gentleman  at 
Oxford,  reading  in  his  catalogue 
of  this  edition,  had  written  to  him 
and  de-^ired  it  might  bo  sent  to 
lii  n,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
but  the  bindings  of  the  book  not 
meeting  with  the  gentleman's  ap- 
probation, t  bey  bad  been  returned, 
and  laid  upon  his  (the  bookseller's) 
shelves  u  itil  the  day  the  notes 
were  found. 

FDR  THE    B>WER  OF  TASTE. 
NATIVE  SKCTCHBS,  NO.  V2II. 

]^l\DVM — Is  it  because  I  am  an 
0  d  Bachelor,  that  I  r.annot  sub- 
mit to  any  iiuiovalions  upon  my 
o!d  liabils  and  customs  ?  or  any 
cliiMge  i'l  my  d)mestic  acrommo- 
dition*  (for  the  toyrse)  without 
biM  ig  a  little  crmUj  ?  (as  the  niar- 
riL'tl  oies  term  it  ;)  or  are  these 
tlie  reasons  wh'j  \  am  an  old  bache- 
lor ?  Mv  landlady  came  to  me 
a  few  d.iys  :ig>  with  a  knowing 
twinkle  in  the  corier  of  her  eye, 
and  told  me  she  wished  to  accon- 
m')il.ite  a  ynung  lady  fur  a  few 
days — an  heiress,  who  was  on  a 
to  M'  of  p'ea'^ure  with  her  pnpi — 
*I  disliked  to  refuse  them'  sai<l 
sSe,  *  as  I  thought  their  compiny 
wo  i!c|  he  an  honor  to  my  house, 
bf*side  the  3'oung  hnly  is  so  beau- 
tif  d'— (what  was  that  to  me  ?) — 
and  yo  I  are  always  so  obliging' — 
(Sum!)  Mhat  I  thought  to  my- 
self miy-be  yo  i  wo  i!d  give  up 
^3:1/'  r.>/'>.»  for  a  dny  or  two,  and 
take  the  chimber  above.'  I  know 
not  whet  he'*  I  sai  i  yes  or  no,  but 
my  landla  Jy  has  a  tact  of  reading 
faces  as  she  rails  it,  and  general- 
ly traoslateA  mine  to  her  owa  cou- 

TOU  I. 


venience. — 'Thank  ye,  sir,'  said 
she,  nod  ling,  'for  yotir  coasaii  ; 
I'll  send  Bill  up  with  your  boots, 
umbrella,  and  writing  desk,  and 
tkein  I  gue^s  is  ail  you'll  want  at 
present  :'  so  saying  she  left  the 
room—and  now — to  mount,  or  not 
to  mount — that  was  the  quest  ion  : 
whether  it  was  belter  for  me  to 
jog  quietly  upstairs,  a)id  resign 
my  lodgings  to  a  butterfly,  or  ar- 
gue with  a  woman  } — there  was 
the  ru!)  !  I  was  half  a  mind  to  call 
her  back  and  say  most  heroically 
— '  Madam,  I  will  not  hndge  an 
inch — n«»t  even  for  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  herself!'  i  had  my  hand 
on  the  door,  but  presently  "a  tho't 
crossed  me,f(all*^mugh  heaven  de- 
fend me  from  horboringa  thout'ht 
upon  matrimony)  that  this  speech 
might  not  tell  well  anions  the  la- 
dies ;  I  was  therefore  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  so  up  I 
marched  to  my  attic,  which  was 
within  speaking  distance  of  the 
moon  :  here  f  sat  nimiiatinsf  on 
my  smlden  exaltation,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  tea.  I  wont 
see  hnr  said  I,  (supposiig  she  had 
arrived)  so  buttoni  ig  up  mv  coat 
and  brushing  my  hair  a  la  Byron, 
I  sallied  forth  to"  I  he  dab.  6\  dtv 
^cendi  ig  the  si  airs  I  observed  iri 
the  hall,  a  calash  a?id  a  Rob  Roy 
c!oak,  b  It  havitig  no  cm-iosiiy  a- 
'.m'.tt  ladies  f  kept  my  appoint- 
msnt — next  morning  woi  wishln* 
to  appear  at  the  breakfast  tab!e 
at  the  plebian  ho:ir  of  seven,  (and 
thereby  forfeit  my  character  for 
gentility,  though  I  knew  we  must 
eyenttially  meet)  f  sat  reading  till 
eight — on  entering  the  parlor  I 
found  no  one  there  but  my  landla- 
dy and  one  fellovv  boarder — a  gorwl 
old  General  who  is  laid  upinonli- 
nary  with  the  gout — without  in- 
quiry, she  informed  me  that  the 
lew  boarders  had  breakfasted  an 
hour  ago  and  jrone  riding  into  the 
country.  I  said  nothing— for  what 
had  I  to  say  ? 
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Just  at  this  monipnt  one  of  those 
Tociferous  animals,  commonly  call- 
ed •  PrinU'i>'  Dtvils,'  came  in  and 
reminded  mc  of  a  promise  I  bad 
made  hi**  master  of  jrjviiiir  hirn  an 
arlicle  on  Mfjy-day,  (a  most  delec- 
tabV  snbiect  for  an  old  bachelor) 
wherein  I  was  to  anticipate  sim- 
sbine  and  flowers,  altbon^h  said 
d.vniijfit  come  blnslerinj^  ibrtb 
fierce  as  old  Boreas  himself. 

Well,  I  ascended  to  my  seventh 
Heaven,  an<l  be5;an  to  locate  my. 
self  for  .'cribbling — bnt  I  did  not 
feel  at  home — my  table  was  too 
hij^h — I  lien  I  missed  my  old  chair 
— iiotwilhstanding  which  I  tried 
to  compo>e  my  thou«;hts,  and  took 
an  attitude  of  inspiration  !  It 
won'd  not  do — the  «nn  burst  with 
aU  his  power  through  my  only  win- 
dow, full  on  my  pericranium,  and 
made  me  blik  like  an  owl  ? — hate 
the  sun,  except  in  poetry,  which 
I  always  write  at  midnight.  I 
aro<e  arid  closed  the  blinds,  bnt 
the  Circulean  imps  bad  gathered 
round  me  so  thickly  that  the  mus- 
es were  frij^btened  out  of  their 
wits,  nor  could  all  my  powers  of 
persuision  lure  theui  to  my  ser- 
vice— 

*  I  bit  my  iiailM  and  »<crafch*d  mj  head — 
But  found  my  wit  and  fancy  fled  !* 

at  length  after  cogitating  two 
hours,  i  produced  the  following. — 

Welcome  lovely  blooming  May, 
Clad  in  Naiurc'ti  btight  airay. 

An  almanack  bard,  or  a  sugar- 
cockle  poet  mij;ht  have  envied  me 
these  lines,  but  my  inspiralion 
went  no  ft:rthcr,  and  throwing 
May,  ill  her  bright  array,  out  o/ 
the  window,  I  took  a  stroll  over 
the  Mill-Dam  to  enjoy  in  reality 
what  I  had  been  vainly  striving  to 
describe. 

At  dinner  I  met  the  pretty  little 
southerner,  who  bore  the  scrutiny 
of  our  regards  with  the  most  fash- 
♦"^nabJc  composure — *  1  say  our  as  [ 


there  were  '  four  of  us'  old  bache- 
lors at  the  table.)  She  was  dress- 
ed in  a  grey  si!k  babii ,  ornanientrd 
with  black,  which  adhered  closely 
to  her  perfect  figure — bcr  hair  un- 
confined  by  a  comb,  was  simply 
parted  on  her  fair  forehead  at.d 
clustered  in  glossy  curls  round  In 
neck  ;  a  splendid  opera  g'ass,  sus- 
pended by  a  lich  chain,  and  sh 
rings  on  each  firger  of  her  btd 
hand^  were  all  tl>e  ornaments  I 
could  discover.  At  first  1  Ihongbt 
her  only  pretty,  next,  band>on)e, 
then  beautiful  !  and  she  v.as  fast 
rising  to  the  climax  of  perferlion, 
when,a'as  !  she  opened  ber  mouth 
— on  being  asked  ber  opinion  of 
the  city  and  it.s  environs,  she  said 
she  was  *  iceiTy  much  pleased  with 
her  ride  and  risked  it  bad  been 
longer — thought  the  only  beauty 
of  our  city  was  the  ouses  .'  Corn- 
bill  was  nothing  to  Broadray,  and 
the  people  of  NewVeofu  iiould 
laugh  at  Wasliington  Gardens.' 
Very  civil,  truly.  After  havin«^ 
partaken  of  the  dessert  sbe  dipped 
her  fingers  into  a  tumbler  of  wa- 
ter, and  wiping:  them  on  a  napkin, 
she  arose,  and  walking  listlessly 
round  the  room,  she  looked  ct€r 
her  quizzing-glass  at  some  por- 
traits of  my  laiid.'ady's  family,  and 
turning  to  her  father  sbe  asked 
him  if  he  supposed  the  collection 
in  the  Atheneum  Gallery  conld  be 
worth  looking  at!  Cupid — thou 
art  a  clever  fellow  !  fur  often 
when  thou  dost  send  forth  a  pois- 
ened  arrow,  thy  next  proves  an 
antidote.  And  as  for  thee  tnj 
pretty  *  heiress,'  if  every  tii^^cr 
on  thy  plantation,  was  divided  in* 
to  six  pffW»,  and  every  pari  a  nig- 
gevy  1  would  Dot  wed  thee. 


Note.— We  had  an  idea  of  trantfcr- 
ing  the  above  article  to  the  *  Bachelor's 
Journal,*  believing  it  might  have  bcca 
aent  to  oi  throasb  mbtakt. 
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The  Goodman  of  C>  osa-Ri^gs  and 
the  TtnLtr. — *  Cross  Rij^s  used  to 
walk  out  ill  the  evctiiiiir.tiinp,  with 
Isaac  to  iiK'dilattt  and  rrview  the 
l»y-gone  day.     One  evening  there 
came  to  the  house  a  sturdy-like 
man,  a  Tiuciai*,   as  he  said,    by 
trade,  and  earnestly  son^c^it  iod;^- 
iiigs  all  night.     C ro. ss-liigg.s  tuld 
liitii   he  would  not  allow  him   to 
lodge  in  his   house — there    were 
tnaiiy  thieves  of  his  trade  ;    and, 
by  no  meanss  he  woiid  permit  him. 
The  fellow  turned  exceedingly  im- 
port unalc,  and  begged  him  for  the 
Liord's  sake,   to  give  him  lodging, 
cilice  it  was  late,  aiul  he  \va*(  not 
able  to  go  farther.     Cross-Riggs 
said,     '  I  cannot  allow  you  ;  whai 
caution  will  you  give,    thnt  tn)lli- 
iiig  shall  be  amissiiig  V  '  Sir,'  said 
he,  *  III  give  you  a  good  cauliojier.' 
<  Who  is    that  ?*   said    the   other. 
The  man  said,  he  would  give  God 
to  be  cautioner.     Como,  says  he. 
go  thy  ways  in  ;    *  Til  give   thee 
!od;cif';r  for  thy   cautioner's  sake. 
Next  day,  before  day  brejk,  the 
fellow  got  out,    aiul  carried    with 
him  a  fine  large  copper-pot,   of  a 
consideruhle  value,    and  went  off 
with  it.     It  was  sometime  before 
the  servants  mi^^sed  the  pot,  and 
too  late  to  pursue   the  fellow. — 
However,  Providence  so  ordered 
it,  that  the  next  day  there  was  an 
eicceeding    dark   a:id    thick    fog. 
and  the  thief  mis<ied  his  way,  and 
wandered  all  duy  in  the  neighbor- 
ing moores,    till  at  night  he  tame 
just  walking  to  Cross-Riggs,  when 
he  WHS  a  little  way  from  his  own 
hot|((e,   with  the  pot  on  his  head, 
completely   faiigned.      When   he 
came  up  to    the   gentleman    and 
knew  him,  he  saw  it  was  impossi- 
ble lo  escape,  and  resolved  to  p:it 
the  best  face  he  could  on  it  ;  and 
so   comiivg  up  to  Cros.s-Riggs,   he 
pretended  to  weep,  and  said,  *  0  ! 
sir,  this  is  your  pot  :  and  my  con- 
science has  risen  upon  me  all  this 
day,  and  I  behooved  to  bring  it  { 


hack  again.' 


(acdn.g 
acknowledged 


The  gentleman  an* 
swered,  *  yon  villain;  I  suspected 
you,  yesterni«:lil,  to  be  what  you 
are,  and  1  uin  mure  ob.iged  to  my 
cautioner,  than  your  con>ciei.ce  ; 
go  in  with  the  put.'  1  heard  not 
what  he  did  with  the  lelluw. 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

*  Tempora  Mutantur,  et   cos   Mutainur 

cum  iin».* 
There  is  certainly  nothing  more 
desirable  in  this   worid,   tiian    an 
atiectionate  nuil  simerejriaid^  ulio 
can    syn)puthise    with    us    in    our 
misfortunes,    and    heighten     the 
|)leastires   of  prosperity.     !Nor   is 
there  any  calamity  whieh  falls   to 
the  lot   of  man,  more  diNire.ssii.g 
than  the  loss  ofsmk  a  irtasinw      i 
once  had  such  u    fiii'iid,  }oui!g<r 
than      myself,      not  with 
which,   1   felt   and 
him    my    superior — We    |)nisi.id 
our  studies  under  the  same  rooi-~ 
un<ler  the  same  parental  guardian, 
in  his  company  all   \\a^  gaiety-^ 
many  a  pleasant  moment   did    we 
spend    together.      Uut     litl.e,    at 
that  time    did  either  of  us  think 
that  those  innocent  pleasures  and 
amusements  in  which   we  partici- 
pated,   were   so   soon    lo    vanish, 
Dest  iny  ever  imperious  in  her  call:* , 
decreed,  that  we  should  part.   He 
was  then  in  the   bloom   of  youth, 
and  beloved  of  all  who  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance,  the  pride  of  hi^  par- 
ents, and  relations.  A  few  months 
after  his   departure — casting    an 
eye    over    the    cohwnns      of      a 
news-paper,  conceive  of  my  sur- 
prise and  the  sensations  I  felt,  at 
the  announcement   of  his  Deaik! 
He  who  a  short  time  since  was  all 
hope,  gaiety,  and  animal  ion,  was 
noiv  no  more! — Lost   forever,   to 
society,    to    friendship,    and     the 
world.         By     his      ileal  h       the 
Father     has     been     depiived     of 
the  proudest  ornauient  of  his  fam- 
ily— the  Sister  of  an   affectionate 
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aniiy  dovntcd  brollior,  and  liis 
frieiuN,  of  a  sIdci'ic  uimI  giMieiOM> 
coinpauion,  whose  ;^(;o(liu>>s  ui.d 
iiitcl.ig<'ii('e  added  luslie  to  (licit 
social  circle.  Ye  have  seen 
the  rose  bud,  e'er  the  smibeiim 
has  disipated  the  dew  froni  its 
unfo'diiifl;  leaves,  severcti  IVoni  ii> 
parent  tree,  to  he  conveyed  to  the 
bo>om  of  purity  ai.d  imiocence. 
S'.ich  was  the  fate  of  my  friend. 
Scarcely  was  his  form  ripened 
to  the  perfection  of  nianluHnl — 
scarcely  were  the  virtnes  of  i»is 
heart  expanded  to  the  admiration 
.of  that  society,  to  which  his  grace- 
fnl  manr:ers  won!d  have  ;:iveii  a 
charm — e'er  he  was  riven  from  his 
parent  tree,  to  he  transphiisled  to 
to  a  pnrersnil!  Philosophy  may 
reconcile  his  friends  to  the  lns> 
they  have  5?uslained,  and  piety 
may  snjrjrest  to  them  a  lesson  of 
resignation;  but  a  few  tears  of  sor- 
rew  will  fall  to  the  tnenioiy  of 
one  so  fondly  beloved*,  even 
thon^b  hope  asnr>s  us,  he  is  Ip  ir 
to  an  inipfrishuble  crown  of  glory. 

The  d^wn  of  nianLooJ,  at.d  li.e  biunLiiig 
ro«e — 
Stem  all  too  bright,  loo  glorious   fur 
decay ! 
They  {^nule  at  deutli!  but  he  U   not  of 
1 1  o-e 
Wl.o  wail  niaturily,  to  ^e!ze  tl.tir  prey! 


OaSNITTM  OATHUBUnZ. 


•Wc  Biv  hut  the  %i*i:dirsof  cjiker  nifii'«  pMidi.' 


S-tockin<^  Ojcnvreuce. — On  the 
29th  of  Kehrniiry,  at  Manchester, 
a  large  Ant  was  lannched  fnll  riji^- 
ged,  and  having:  on  bonni  abont 
three  hnndrrd  prrsons,  men,  hoys 
and  girls.  As  it  strnck  the  water 
shi"  turned  on  her  side,  and  imme- 
diately after  overset.  All  the  per- 
sons were  precipitated  into  deep 
water.  Many  swam  asb  ire,  ma- 
ny were  taken  out  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, and  were  restored  to 
life,   and   a  great   number   were 


drowned.  In  t!ie  .^^pace  ofau  hniif 
thiity  lodies  \UMe  taken  viti.  On 
1 1. e  follow  ii  gday,  loit\-M-\cn  I  ud- 
ies  had  been  tonntl. — Lcn.  pep. 

A  beautiful  tlirusb,  wliicli  bsd, 
for  some  weeU^  past,  |  eirhtd  hint- 
se.fon  a  iavorite  spray  in  tli4t«:ar- 
den  of  a  gentieiiiciu  in  liii^i  tuun, 
aid  ^waibled  Ids  i;aii\c  wt^txl 
notes  wi.d,'  lt>  the  detigiil  ol  the 
i:eighhor!iO(.d.  was  a  lew  du\» 
sii.ce,  whilst  in  the  midst  of  hi^t 
scnig,  ol>ser\ed  by  tlie  gaidei  erto 
drnp  from  the  bon*^!) ;  l.e  inin.idi- 
<it<  ly  pickfd  np  the  biid  wliidi 
was  (piile  dead  i  n|  on  ff':^aii:tiia- 
tion,  it  was  found  that  ti.e  pietty 
warbler,  in  his  over  exeilion  ta 
give  full  eflecl  to  his  ii:e!i>dy,  lad 
ruptured  a  blood  vessel,  wl.itli 
cMn^ed  its  in&>taitt  deatii. —  Sttui 
^idverliscr, 

JWfl/njroni/.— A  great  portion  of 
the  wretchctlne>>  wbirli  basofnn 
embittereti  mairietl  life,  1  aii<  per- 
suaded, has  o2i;^inateil  in  the  i.(^- 
ligence  of  I  rides.  Connnbia!  ka|»- 
pniess  is  a  tliincr  of  too  fine  a 
texture  t(»  be  hat<dleil  roii2!lily.  It 
is  a  sensiti\e  plant,  which  wi.i  i:ot 
even  hear  the  toiich  of  iinkiid- 
ness:  de.icate  Howi  r,  whirh  in- 
difference will  chiil  unti  siispirion 
blast.  It  niU>t  be  watenil  with 
showers  of  tender  JiHectiDn;  ex- 
panded with  tl.e;:low  of  atlei.tion, 
and  guaided  by  the  inipre;;:  ibc 
barrit  r  of  unshaken  confiilej  rf. 
Thn.s  niutual,  it  blooms  wit b  frag- 
rance in  every  season  of  life  a^l 
sweetness  even  in  the  lo!ielii.e>sof 
declining  years. 

Lnrd  Hove. — When  the  Ial€ 
Lord  Howe  was  a  captain,  a  lieu- 
tenant, not  remarkable  for  rnnr- 
age  or  presence  of  mind  in  dan- 
5:ers,  (ccimmon  tame  had  brcmglit 
some  imputation  upon  his  chjinic- 
ter)  ran  to  the  great  cabin  and  in- 
formed his  commander  that  tbt 
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ship  wn««  0!i  fin*  near  thr  {^utJ- 
r:)o»iK  8')i»!i  allnr  ho  relnr.ird. 
C\'(!l:iimiiig,  'yo-J  nveA  not  Im?  :i- 
fiMiil  JK  Ihi;  tiro  i"*  pxli  i::Mish(»{l.' 
'dfraid!'  n^plunl  Capt.  Howe,  a 
Ml  tie  nettled,  Munv  (1  >:^s  a  man 
ficlf  sir,  when  he  is  ntViiiti  r  i  need 
no!  a>k  how  he  looks."* 


i^omv  of  tlTistr. 


Charlotte    Tempfe^ The   api)I;iu>e 

wiih  wlich  tl.i-*  pl.iy  ivas  leceivcd  at  lie 
Tremoui  Ti.eaire,  munt  have  been  K«"a'i- 
f}iiig  to  the  TeeiingH  of  tl:e  nrrnnip:i<'l.eJ 
au:Kor,  [a  son  of  the  EincTHld  U\v.]  As  a 
fit'Ht  attempt^  it  U  hi;|;hly  commeiuLible. 
To  roniieci  the  leading  events  of  a  novel 
between  \vl;ich  a  long  lap^e  of  time  may 
hiive  occurred,  yo  as  to  render  theyetrnn- 
8i:ion*  easy  arid  comformabie  to  ihc  uni- 
\w*  of  il.c  Drama,  requites  no  nmail  share 
of  judgment;  to  preserve  the  style  and 
iieniimeatfi  of  the  novelist,  the  interest  of 
the  p!ot,  ar.d  the  original  freshness  of  il.e 
characters,  is  the  great  art  of  the  drama- 
tist, and  in  these  points  we  ihiuk  he  lias 
beea  successful— but  should  he  be  induced 
to  mak-e  a  similar  excur>ion,  we  would 
•sjjjgest  to  liim  an  untrodden  field,  as  ii  i* 
less  laborious  to  cul.ivalc  our  own  tal- 
enis,  than  to  depet.d  on  lho>e  of  other 
people  for  o  ir  future  advancement  either 
in  fame,  or  fortune. 

Editorial  rrrorf.— Noticing:  the  *fox 
patta*  [as  we  Kay  in  France]  that  ^o  of- 
ten oc  ur,  even  in  our  best  peiiodicals. 
aimoHt  reconciles  us  to  the  blunders  that 
we  frequently  perceive  in  our  own.  Ma- 
jor Nodi,  in  an  editorial  no' ice  of  the 
innnense  le;;»cies  bequeathed  to  several 
religio-i«  and  literary  i:)sti:uiions,  by  Mr. 
Birr  of  Vermont,  says — •  this  gentleman 
was  a  Butcher^  and  had  no  rel.ntives!' 
from  which  some  might  infer  that  he  had 
pricii^ed  his  trade  to  free  himself  from 
these  incumbrances.  The  fact  is.  Bach- 
thr  wfti  the  proper  word,  which  not  be* 


ing  altogether  «ynonyniouH  with  Butehtr 
sl.oJJd  st.tiul  corrected. 

T.iff  CUrystal. — Tl.i*  gem  has  lately 
been  added  to  our  li:erary  coiot.ril,  ai  d 
will  i:o  doubi,  if  suffered  to  diffa^e  i:s 
rayA  abroad,  prove  one  of  its  fairest  orna- 
ments. It  is  perfectly  neat  in  its  external 
Hpi»cararce  and  is  embellished  with  a  fine 
engraving  of  Ti.om^on*s  I.avii.ia,  with 
an  extract  from  the  poem.  This  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  well  ivri:cn  article  enlillid  *A 
mother's  precepts,  by  a  lady.'  Mo^t  of 
its  contents  .ire  ori;;inHl  and  di-play  much 
grace  and  I'pirit;  this  work  is  paiiialy  con- 
ducted by  9  l-dy,  whf>  offers  its  pigesas 
a  vehicle  for  the  contributions  of  I.er  own 
sex,  for  whom  it  is  prii.cipally  de&igi:id. 

We  extract  ^he  following  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Neal's  Review  of  *  some  rC" 
markx  on  Etiucatiimi  4rc.*  by  the  Teach- 
er of  the  High  School,  for  Li;dies — Fort- 
lufid.  As  tl:e  Reviewer's  opiiiioni*,  on 
this  subject  are  correspondent  with  our 
own,  we  are  happy  to  present  thim  to 
our  readers.  The  Yankee ^  (witji  his 
characieri>tic  candor,)  after  a  free  expos- 
i;ion  of  the  errors  of  the  I'amphlct, 
shews  his  liberality,  by  thus  no: icing  its 
favorable  points — *  Rut  wnlvall  its  fault:*, 
this  Paii'phlei  is  remarkably  well  wriiien, 
the  st)le  is  free,  unaffected  and  clear, 
every  paragraph  abounds  with  satisfi.c- 
lory  ai.d  sensible  views  of  the  subject. 

On  the  intellectual  equality  of  the 
sexes,  the  author  remarks  thus:— 

*  Lkt  ro  one  doubt  w  hetl  er  tl  c  minds 
of  ftmales  are  cjp^thle  of  arnnrplifl  ii»g, 
ui  der  favorable  circumstances,  any  tank 
ttj  an  irtteifectyal  natvie  that  hctinr 
been  aecvmpiuhtd  ly  man.  '1  he  time 
!br  disputing  lie  natural  li.ental  equality 
of  lie  two  ^excs  i?»  far  j;oi.e  by.  ^Vc 
l.ave  long  Iwid  an  opportui.jiy  of  w  ei^  li- 
ing  the  faculties  of  erch  in  oppoi.e 
scales,  and  wl  enever,  under  equal  ;  dvan- 
taj:es,  we  have  obreivid  any  diffrre.  ce, 
this  difference  has  uniformly  been  in 
favor  of  the  fair  «ex.' 

To  which  Mr.  Neal  replies. 
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Now,  I  deny  thi:«*  I  H»y  ilieihiiiKi«impo!»- 
siible.  It  is  CO  .tradii'ltd  ))y  mII  hiKlory  ai.ci 
ail  e.xj)eri«ni'e.  Ti.e  iiienliii  tqualitf/  oi 
wunie.i  uiiiimcn  may  bt;  tdiriMcd,  ju.^l 
a<«  \oi  admii  their  |thy»iciil  t-qj  iliiy, — 
if,  by  r quantify  \oi  iiieui  their  ftuiiablc- 
ne4!ito  nie  pjriMMC?*  tor  whicti  they  weie 
creaied,  iheir  a|iproxinntio.i  to  il>e  beau- 
ideal  of  llieir  re^ipeclive  Htandard.H— -of 
>vh»t  either  should  be  [furwt  are  not  tit 
hate  one  standar J  for  both.]  Hut  if, 
by  equality t  >o.i  mean  bo  lily  power, 
tftaiure,  Ciipibilily  of  eiid>irin|(  fnii^ue, 
they  are  uneijujl  and  ever  mint  be,  an  a 
body.  Hut  to  !*.iy  thil  eiiher  if*  inferior, 
bciMU-'e  the  two  are  not  alike— or  noi 
the  Aa /><;,  r.iihi'r,  woiid  be  lu  »<ay,  ih.it 
BjiMlii.ie  i-t  inferior  \q  iightiiiii^,  or  li.c 
b!e««ed  i!e\v  of  the  ?t!cy,  lu  ilie  ftr.iiizi..g 
drop*  of  a  ih^i.ider-shower. 

If  the  .luthor  of  \\\\*  book  haM  *  u/it- 
formlif  found  the  dilTt*rei.ce  to  be  in  fii* 
vor  of  ti.e  fair  nex*  * — that  would  only 
prove  that  he  han  never  attempted  to 
teich  what  the  Mtro  i^^est  niind.H  Oiity  have 
power  to  };r.ipp:e  with.  What  should  we 
».iy  of  a  mm,  who  preiendinj;  to  believe 
in  the  equalittf  of  the  nexes,  >«hculd  «k- 
Mert  tint  whatever  mm  coild  do,  he  had 
fo.i.id  by  experienee  worn  m  cojid  do! — 
Sho  lid  we  not  .<ay —  I'hen  cir,  jou  have 
hid  bi:  snnll  ex|)erie.ice,  or — but  i.o 
initier  for  the  nt.i-r.iative.  With  their 
•lio  ildertf  women  cmnot  upheave  fuch 
\vei/h:s  a<  uie.i  do.  But  if  it  were  o:lter- 
tvi^e— \o  lid  Hijcli  c^tta/i/y  be  flaiieriuK 
to  eitlier  piriyl  An  well  nii^hl  men  he 
employed  i.i  nur»inf;  their  own  cl«iMre.«, 
or  ii  ciciri.)};  awiy  the  leu-iiibie  and 
w.i-«hi.i^  the  C'lp*,  as  women  be  employ- 
ed in  the  laborioji*  orcupiiions  of  man. 
•  •  •  • 

When  you  are  able  to  mike  Milos  and 
fJampo.i-*  of  women,  by  education,  3  on 
may   in  ike  Ntrvxionw  and    Li    Pl.u-es   of 


*  Ai*  foi  what  he  nayM  about  *  vqual 
adsa'ita^e** — that  we  ittke  to  be  no  m!)- 
suri:y  0.1  the  very  face  of  ihi*  propoi  ion; 
for  >o  lo  »K  Ht  women  are  women,  or  men 
men,  their  adoantarvti  cannot  be  fqual. 
E.l-jcaiio.i  at  school,  edui'itinn  by  took< 
— wh«i  iD  it  pi»o»l  for?  Education  i:*  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  a  knowlctl^e  of 
m  in,  A  knowledge  only  to  be  obtained  by 
trill,  MUtTcrin^,  and  exposure,  fuch  aM  1:0 
%romin  ouj;hl  ever  to  be  pu:  in  li.e  way 
of.  The  wellinformejl,  well-ed'icaied 
mm  wOJid  !»hudder  at  the  bare  idea  of 
haviii;r  a  tlau^hter  ^o  throtigh  I'Uch  »n 
educuiioo  ay  he  is  ready  to  expose  a 
•00  to. 


them.  Hut  till  then,  too  had  belter  U 
s/iii<»fied  with  leavnij;  them  their  equali* 
/y,  1. 01  their  suinenesi  with  man.  U'e 
ai  d  they  s\  o  jid  have  more  10  lo^e  than  to 
l^ain.  if  it  were  poi.oible  for  u**  10  nuke 
men  of  women,  or  women  of  men  (at 
ti.e  fashion  in  t.ow.)  Let  u«»  IcHve  then 
—.not  as  ti.ey  aie— thai  is  not  to  be  uiab- 
ed;  but  as  ti.ey  hl.o'ild  be. 

The  Maker  of  women  did  not  fill  the 
air  and  hky  with  beauty,  r.or  il.e  Llue 
waiera  with  life;  r.or  the  green  earth, 
merely  for  man.  It  was  for  the  coak- 
pmion  of  man  aUo — for  his  beloved,  for 
tie  moher  of  hi<«  children,  tor  the  wife 
of  hin  bo-oni.  I-el  i.er  thereforf  be  edu- 
cated. Strenptl.cn  her  hcrt.  Strei;gtlea 
,  her  ultdt'rjitai  dinie.  Leave  her  no  Itin^  '-a 
I  cnnipl.tin  of  i.i  yoar  adini^.i^iratioa  of 
I  power — but  never  take  it  into  \our  Itdd 
to  teach,  that  women  may  be  ni.ide  to  do 
all  that  men  do,  any  mo.-e  than  ih^t  m^a 
may  be  made  lo  do  all  that  women  do. 
They  are  unli!<e,  and  must  forever  con- 
tinue lobe^o;in^p:  e of  e<iucai ion;  for  ed- 
ucation will  i.ot  give  a  mane  10  ihe  lion- 
ess, nor  gay  pluma;;e  to  the  female  bird. 
But  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  we  might  re- 
semble each  other  in  the  very  tl  ings,  for 
which  we  are  separately  distioguii^hcd, 
we  should  be  initcrMble. 

I  am  Kla<l  madam,  said  a  yo'in*  Vi/gin- 
iih  who  was  cx.miinin;;  our  exchange  pi- 
pers, that  you  receive  the  *  Riehmuni 
Visitor*  (query — ^l.ould  il  is  reid  Vm* 
tor  1) — because  it  is  a  very  valUHble  pa- 
per. I  consider  it  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  o  If  SoiiI.ern  prints.  It  i^  true,  if» 
lai.guaj^e  is  plain,  ;;nd  so  wax  one  half 
of  the  piper  ;  for  on  expanding  it  i.ot 
one  word  wa»  printed  on  the  in^idc. — 
This  however  was  probably  accidental. 

To  Correspondents.  — Otir  grateful  ac- 
knowIedgmentH  are  due  to  R.  L.  P.  for 
l.ls  interesting  essay  on  an  important  sub- 
ject. We  also  thank  our  poe:ic  corres- 
pondents N.,  Roman! ,  Edwin  and  Ophe- 
lia. 


Vhe  Bower  or  TAaTK. — Jill  cttm' 
municntions  for  or  relative  to  this 
tt»«»rA',  should  be  addressed  [post  paid] 
to  the  editor,  Mr 8.  Kathariivc  A. 
Ware.  It  is  publish rd  mertf  Satur^ 
day  by  ^^amukl  G.  Andrews.  JV"*)* 
30^  Market  Strett,  Boston.  Terms 
f  2.50  in  advance t  $3  at  the  expira- 
iiun  of  six  mtmihs. 
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FRIENDSHIPS  SEAL. 

Oh,  say,  Aujrnsta — tell  me  where 
Is  that  slijfht  ring  thou  oiire  diilst  wear — 
Graced  with  a  seal  ofhraided  hair? 
'Tis  not  u|>on  thine  hand ! 

Yet  oft,  near  gems  of  brighter  rays, 
On  that  small  ring  I've  seen  thee  gaze — 
Twasonce  a  seal  of  happit>r  Hays, 

A  type  uf  friendship's  band. 

Thus  said  fair  *  Eiouise' — a  sigh 
Scarce  heav'd  her  bosom,  yet  her  e3'e 
Beam'd  as  beseeching  a  refily — 

Say — where  is  friendship's  token  ? 

*  Lady— thy  ring  my  hand  retains, 

The  golden  cirrlet  still  remaips 

Au  emblem  of  false  friendship's  chainF — 

For  mark — the  seal  la  broken  P  auousta. 


THE  BLASTED  TREE. 

Thou  stufuTst  alone— c^eu  U\  thy  native  soil — 
Though  bright  f»nes hlooni  around  thee,  thou'rt  alone! 

Unfcit  by  thee,  is  Spring's  returning  snule, 
Unfelt  by  thee,  was  Winter^s  chilling  moan. 

Like  some  dark  temple  o'er  whose  ivied  brow, 
Hath  Bwe|>t  wild  ruin's  desolating  storm — 

Frowning  in  gloomy  pride  o'er  all  below, 
Thou  rear'st  ihy  blacken'd  isolated  form. 

Why  art  thou  here,  the  wreck  of  what  thou  wert? 

Has  Heaven's  own  lightning  seared  thy  vernal  bloom, 
That  thou  from  living  things  shoidd'st  stand  a|mrt-~:! 

The  sod  that  gave  thee  birth,  is  now-thy  toiilb! 

I  saw  thee  once — the  forest's  gayest  |)ride! 

When  thy  young  blossoms  to  the  breeze  were  given — 
With  all  thy  verdant  honors  spreading  wide, 

Nurtur'd  and  cherished  by  the  dews  of  Heaven ! 
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I  a\Ao  knew  in  life  a  ]nve1y  fnrnT, 

GitiwinK  wirii  lifiiltli,  with  hnp|iii:CF8  elntc, 

Whosij  very  hein^  geeinM  a  wnven  chnnn 
Oi  all  the  blessings  that  on  joys  a\vait« 

Tiil,  in  one  fntal  honr,  frriefs  syrnc  hinst 

Swept  oVr  health  and  joy,  o'er  ynnth  and  bloom, 

And  wlu;n  the  Hesoiaiin*;  »to*iii  had  \uisl — 

That  form,  like  fttne,  wa.s  li:>venng  near  its  tomb! 

Yet  still  phe  lingers  on  this  orb  of  clay, 

Her  weary  spirit  panting  to  he  free! 
Alrliough  aronnd  her  bloom  the  fair  and  gay, 

She  stands  alone  iiko  tkef,  thou  blast£I>  taee.       AUOtnri. 

PLEASURE. 

Pleawirp,  thon  vain,  thou  transitory  thing! 

We  conrt  thee  from  the  infaut,  to  the  sage, 
Vain  chihl  of  fancy  ever  on  the  wing, 

The  toy  of  either  sex  and  every  age. 

Observe  the  e?[pansion  of  the  feeble  irdnd, 
B'^fore  sage  reasoji  gains  her  steady  sway, 

The  ardent  love  of  pleasnre  here  we  find, 
Eniplai  t jd  dec|)  and  thriving  with  each  day. 

The  pangnine  youth  her  fairy  f(jrnt  ptirsnei*. 

She  haunts  his  morning  walks — his  evening  dream; 

Maturer  ir.an  in  fair  persj-ertive  views 
His  jirospects  brighten  in  her  Buiniy  beam. 

Not  even  fell  diHeaee,  or  Time's  cold  grasp, 

Can  from  the  human  mind  thy  influence  drive — 

Bonnd  to  the  soul  thou  art  with  strongest  clasp 
And  kept  in  view  till  the  la.st  ebb  of  life. 

And  e'en  when  sunnnonM  by  the  voice  of  fate, 
To  explore  the  dark  the  deep  reress  of  death,. 

To  roeet  thee  in  a  blest  a  purer  state, 
Is  our  last  wish  e^cr  we  resign  our  breath.  elu5. 


Heard  you  the  wailing  shriek  at  midnight  hour 

Of  the  Storm-king  r  heard  you  the  sulphurous  shower 

R  HI  d  j.vii  th'.i  stesp,  wliile  through  tha  stygiaa  gloom 

The  bird  of  darKuess  «.hanted  from  the  tomb! 

HeanI  you  the  dead  men's  mouths  to  and  fro, 

And  ghastly  grin,  and  chatter  tales  of  wo? 

Heard  you  the  frenzied  monk's  despairing  ci-y— 

As  fir'd  by  lightmng,  blazed  their  mnnastry  ? 

Heard  you  ait  nature  shudder  with  affright, 

Fearftd  her  reign  was  ch>sed  in  endless  night. 

While  the  fierce  Storm-king  rode  wild  through  the  sky! 

Heard  you  these  horrors  ? — no !  n»  did  not  //        plauUMEbh. 

We  extract  the  following:  linesi  from  a  Poem  JM«!t  handed  u«* — to  mj  ihelM^N  ''^'J 
•re  very  fxpre.*-iv«*;  we  jihojUl  ihink  the  aii;l:or  derived  I. in  poeiir  laste.  from  pfn;>- 
ill"  the  pHalm^  of  Siernhold  and  Hop!cii>i<.  Descrying  Lid  friend  in  rural  reiirtiueBt 
—he  nays:— 

His  foot  it  rested  on  the  groimd, 

His  elbow  on  his  knee-* 
And  in  his  hand  his  head  it  fourjd» 

A  phee  aU/or  ioUl  cabib* 
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'  With  yoathfal  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
'  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,^— Patne. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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AUNT  MARTHA. 


One  of  the  pleasantest  habitations 
I  have  ever  known  is  an  old  white 
house,  built  at  right  angles,  with 
the  pointed  roofs  and  clustered 
chimneys  of  Elizabeth's  day,  cov- 
ered with  roses,  vines  and  passion 
flowers,  and  parted  by  a  green 
sloping  meadow  from  a  straggling 
picturesque,  village  street.  In 
this  charming  abode  resides  a  more 
charming  family  :  a  gentleman — 

'  Polite  as  all  his  life  in  courts  had  been. 
And  good  as  he  the  world  had  never  seen,' 

two  daughters  full  of  sweetness 
and  talent,  and  aunt  Martha — the 
most  delightful  of  old  maids !  She 
has  another  appellation,  I  suppose 
—she  must  have  one ; — but  I 
scarcely  know  it  :  aunt  Martha  is 
the  name  that  belongs  to  her — 
the  name  of  affection.  Such  is 
the  universal  feeling  which  she  in- 
spires, that  all  her  friends,  all  her 
acquaintances,   (in  this  case  the 
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terms  are  almost  synonymous,) 
speak  of  her  like  her  own  family; 
she  is  every  body's  aunt  Martha, 
and  a  very  charming  aunt  Martha 
she  is. 

First  of  all,  she  is,  as  all  women 
should  be  if  they  can,  remarkably 
handsome.  She  may  be — it  is  a 
delicate  matter  to  speak  of  a  la- 
dy's age! — she  must  be  five-and- 
forty;  but  few  beauties  of  twenty 
could  stand  a  comparison  with 
her  loveliness.  It  is  such  a  fullness 
of  bloom,  so  luxuriant,  so  satia- 
ting; just  tall  enough  to  carry  off 
the  plumpness  which  at  forty-five 
is  so  becoming;  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion; curled,  pouting  lips;  long, 
clear,  bright  grey  eyes — the  col- 
or for  expression,  that  which  unites 
the  quickness  of  the  black  with 
the  softness  of  the  blue;  a  Roman  ^ 
regularity  of  feature,  and  a  pro- 
fusion  of  rich  brown  hair.  Such 
is  aunt  Martha.  Add  to  this  a 
38 
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very  gentle  and.  pleasant  speech, 
always  kind,  and  generally  lively; 
the  sweetest  temper;  t^  easiest 
manners;  a  singje  K^ctltu^t  and 
singleness  of  Mn4>  a  per&ct  opea- 
heartednf^:  and  a  tot^i  luicon-' 
sciousqffip/  all  ik^ae  ipbarms;  and 
you  win  wonder  H  ^tlla  th«t  she 
is  aunt  Martha  stiJi.  I  hare  beard 
hints  of  an  earif  ^ogagemaot  bro- 
ken by  the  fii^^ness  of  man;— 
and  there  ifl  i^boMi  ^^f  ^n  averaioa 
to  love  in  ^6  {particular  direc- 
tion— th«  ii^a  natrimonial — and 
an  overflowing  of  affection  in  all 
other  channels,  that  seems  as  if 
the  natural  course  of  the  stream 
had  been  violently  dammed  up. 
She  has  many  lovars — admirers  I 
should  say — for  there  is,  amidst 
her  good-humored  gaiety,  a  coy- 
ness that  forbids  their  going  far- 
ther; a  modesty  almost  amount- 
ing to  shyness,  that  checks  even 
the  laughing  girls,  who  sometimes 
accuse  her  of  stealing  away  their 
beaux.  I  do  not  think  any  man 
on  earth  would  tempt  her  into 
wedlock; — it  would  be  a  most  un- 
pardonable monopolv  if  any  one 
should;  an  intolerable  engrossing 
of  a  general  blessing;  a  theft  from 
the  whole  community. 

Her  usual  home  is  the  white 
house  covered  with  roses;  and  her 
station  in  the  family  is  rather 
doubtful.  She  is  not  the  mistress, 
for  her  charming  nieces  are  old 
enough  to  take  and  adorn  the  head 
of  the  table;  nor  the  housekeep- 
er, though,  as  she  is  the  only  lady 
of  the  establishment  who  wears 
pockets,  those  ensigns  of  author- 
ity, the  keys  will  sometimes  be 
found,  with  other  strays  in  that 
goodly  recepticle;  nor  a  guest,  her 
spirit  is  too  active  for  that  lazy 
post;  her  real  vocation  there,  and 
every  where,  seems  to  be  comfort- 
ing, cheering,  welcoming  and  spoil- 
ing every  thing  that  comes  in  her 
way^  and,  above  all,  nursing  and 
taking    care.     Of  all  kind    em- 


ployments, these  are  her  favor- 
ites.     Oh,  the  shallings,  the  cloak- 
ings,  the  cloggings!    the  cautions 
against  eold^  or  heat  or  rain,  or 
sun !  the  reniedias  for  uiseasea  not 
arrived  f  colds   uaeaught!   incid- 
ent tooth-aches  f  rheumatisms  to 
come!  She  loves  nuwiiif  so  weQ, 
that  we  used  to  accuse  her  of  in- 
venting maladies  for  other  people, 
that  she  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  curing   them;    and  when  they 
really  come — as  come  thej  v^ 
sometimes  in  spite  of  aunt  Mar- 
tha— what  a  nurse  she  is!    It  is 
worth  while  to  be  a  little  sick  to 
be  so  attended.    All  the  cousins, 
cousins'  cousins  of  her  connexion, 
as  regularly  send  for  her  on  the 
occasion  of  a  lying-in,  as  ibr  the 
midwife.     I  suppose  she  has  xnt- 
dergone  the  ceremony  of  dandling 
the  baby,  sitting  up  with  the  new 
mamma,  and  dispensing  the  cau- 
dle, twenty  times  at  least.     She  is 
equally  important  at  weddings  or 
funerals.     Her  humanity    is    i&- 
exhaustible.     She  has  an  intense 
feeling  of  fellowship  with  her  kind, 
and  grieves  or  rejoices  in  the  suf- 
ferings or  happiness  of  others  with 
a  reality  as  genuine  as  it  is  rare. 
Her  accomplishments  are  ex- 
actly of  this  sympathetic  order; 
all  calculated  to  administer  mock 
to  the  pleasure  of  her  companioBs 
and  nothing  to  her  own  impor- 
tance or  vanity.    She  leares  to 
the  syrens,  her  neices,  the  higher 
enchantments  of  the  piano,  the 
harp,  and  the  guitar,  and  that  lo- 
blest  of  instruments,  the  human 
voice;  ambitious  of  no  oth^  mc- 
sical  fame  than  such  as  helongs  to 
the    playing    of    quadrilles    and 
waltzes  for  their  little  dances,  in 
which  she   is  indefatigable:    she 
neither  caricatures   the   face   of 
man  nor  of  nature  under  pretence 
of  drawing  figures  or  landscapes; 
but  she  ornaments  the  recticules, 
bell-ropes,  ottomans,   and   chair- 
covers   of  all  her  acquaintance. 
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i»ith  flowers  as  rich  and  luxurious 
as  her  own  beautj.  She  draws 
patterns  for  the  ignorant,  and 
works  flounces,  frills,  and  babj- 
]inen,  for  the  idle;  she  reads  aloud 
to  the  sick,  plajs  at  cards  with 
the  old,  and  loses  at  chess  to  the 
unhappy.  Her  gift  in  gossiping, 
too,  is  extraordinary;  she  is  a  gen- 
tle newsmonger,  and  turns  her 
scandal  on  the  sunny  side.  But 
she  is  an  old  maid  still;  and  cer- 
tain small  peculiarities  hang  about 
her.  She  is  a  thorough  hoarder: 
whatever  fashion  comes  up,  she  is 
sure  to  have  something  of  the  sort 
by  her— «or,  at  least,  something 
thereunto  convertible.  She  is  a 
little  superstitious;  sees  strangers 
in  her  tearcup,  gifts  in  her  finger 
nails,  letters  and  winding  sheets 
in  the  candles,  and  purses  and  cof- 
fins in  the  fire;  would  not  spill  the 
salt  ^  for  all  the  worlds  that  one 
ever  has  to  give;'  and  looks  with 
dismay  on  a  crossed  knife  and 
fork.  Moreover  she  is  orderly  to 
fidgetiness; — that  is  her  greatest 
calamity! — ^for  young  ladies  now- 
a-days  are  not  quite  so  tidy  as 
they  should  be — and  ladies'  maids 
are  much  worse;  and  drawers  are 
tumbled,  and  drawing-rooms  in  a 
litter.  Happy  she  to  whom  a  dis- 
arranged drawer  can  be  a  misery! 
dear  and  happy  aunt  Martha! 

TOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 
A  GHOST. 

*Ha!  who  comes  herel  it  it  the 
weeknees  of  mine  eyes  that  form  this 
moastrouB  apparition.  Speak  to  me, 
what  art  thou  1 

Being  on  a  visit  to  my  native 
town,  I  was  returning  one  morn- 
ing about  2  o'clock  from  a  party 
perhaps  a  mile  distant  from  my 
father's  house,  wishing  to  shorten 
the  distance,  I  did  as  I  had  often 
done  before  in  the  day  time,  cross- 
ed through  an  old  church  yard 
whose  walls  in  many  phices  had 


fallen  to  decay.  The  moon  was 
shining  in  unclouded  brightness, 
and  all  was  calm,  serene,  and  si- 
lent as  the  graves  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  not  an  emotion  of 
fear  or  apprehension  crossed  my 
mind  until  from  a  distant  tomb  I 
saw  a  female  figure  in  white,  slow- 
ly rising;  she  stood  for  a  moment 
gazinff  on  the  sod  beneath  her 
feet,  her  face  exhibited  the  most 
ghastly  paleness,  and  the  bandage 
that  passed  under  her  jaws  be- 
spoke her  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
tomb  ovep which  she  was  bending. 
Clasping  her  hands  together,  she 
uttered  a  low  and  indistinct  moan 
and  walking  slowly  around  the 
tomb,  she  stooped  to  gather  some 
shrubs  or  leaves  whioi  she  care- 
fully examined  .by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  I  was  petrified  to  the 
spot ! — never  before  had  I  seen 
an  object  for  which  I  could  not 
account, — I  felt  the  blood  curdle 
coldly  through  my  veins,  and  each 
separate  hair  seemed  to  stand 
erect  on  mj  head*  till  summon- 
ing all  my  fortitude,  I  asked  or 
rather  shrieked  forth,  in  the  name 
heaven  who  are  you  ?  the  Ghost 
started  and  seemed  about  to  de- 
part— this  encouraged  me  to  ad- 
vance and  calling  in  a  louder  voice 
I  enquired  who  are  you,  and  why. 
are  you  here;  finding  herself  pur- 
sued, the  Ghost  paused  and  stood 
still  before  me,  the  fresh  leaves 
which  she  had  plucked  from  the 
grave  still  waving  in  her  hands; 
retreating  a  few  steps  from  this 
terrifying  form  I  said  whv  have 
you  left  the  tomb — what  do  you 
here  ?  Lord !  Sir,  exclaimed  she 
with  a  most  unghostly  voice — ^you 
dont  think  I  come  out  of  a  tomb 
do  you  ?  Why  I  live  in  that  are 
house  Umg  side  of  the  gate,  and  I 
was  half  dead  with  the  tooth 
ache  and  so  up  I  got  and  come 
here  to  get  some  plantain  leaves 
to  bind  on  my  face, — ^but  were 
you  not  afraid  of  Ghosts  my  good 
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girl  said  I — not  I  replied  she,  IVe 
been  so  long  a  neighbor  to  'um 
that  it  would  take  more  than  one 
to  frighten  me;  so  saying  she 
vanished  into  the  house  and  left 
me  ashamed  of  my  superstitious 
fears,  to  re-cross  the  grave  yard, 
which  I  did  in  despite  of  Ghosts. 
The  next  hour  found  me  snugly 
located  in  bed  calmly  cogitating 
on  my  adventure.  Jacob. 


ANOTHER  GHOST, 

In  all  ages,  persons  of  weak  intel- 
lects have  believed  in  apparitions: 
yet  we  may  confidently  affirm, 
that  stories  of  ghosts  are  mistakes 
or  impositions,  and  that  they  may 
always  be  detected  by  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculty.  In 
all  situations  of  this  kind,  there  is 
manifestly  an  endeavor  to  make 
the  events  as  supernatural,  won 
derful,  and  as  well  attested  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  suspicion  of 
trick,  and  to  silence  all  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  their  cred- 
ibility. In  compliance'  with  this 
custom,  we  will  recount  a  story  of 
a  ghost,  which  seems  to  possess 
all  the  desired  requisites. 

At  a  town  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, twenty-four  persons  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  once  a 
week,  to  drink,  smoke  tobacco, 
and  talk  politics.  Like  the  acad- 
e^iy  of  Rubens,  at  Antwerp,  each 
member  had  his  peculiar  chair, 
and  the  president's  was  more  ele- 
vated than  the  rei^t.  As  one  of 
the  members  had  been  in  a  dying 
state  for  some  time,  his  chair, 
whilst  he  was  absent  remained  va- 
cant. 

When  the  club  met  on  the  usual 
night,  inquiries  were  naturally 
made  after  their  associate.  As 
he  lived  in  the  adjoining  house,  a 
particular  friend  was  to  inquire 
after  him,  and  returned  with  the 
melancholly  intelligence,  that  he 
could  not  survive  the  night.    This 


threw  a  gloom  on  the   company, 
and  all  efforts  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation from  the  sad  subject  before 
them    were    ineffectual.      About 
midnight  the  door  opened  ;    and 
the  form,  in  white,  of  the  dying  or 
the  dead  man,  walked  into    the 
room,  and  took  his  seat  in  his  ac- 
customed chair.      There  he  re- 
mained in  silence,  and  in  silence 
was  he  gazed  at.     The  appaiitioa 
continued  a  sufficient  tim^  ia  the 
chair  to  assure  all  who  were  pres- 
ent of  the  reality  of  the  vision.  At 
length  he  arose,  and  stalked  to- 
wards the  door,  which  he  opened, 
as  if  living — ^went  out  and  shot 
the  door  after  him.     After  a  long 
pause,  some  one,  at  last,  had  the 
resolution  to  say,   ^  If  only  one  ot 
us  had  seen  this,  he  would  not 
have  been  believed;  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  so  many    can  have 
been  deceived. '    The  company,  by 
degrees,  recovered  their  speech, 
and  the  whole  conversation,  as 
may  be  imagined,  was  upon  the 
dreadful  object  which  had  engaged 
their  attention.     They  broke  up, 
and  went  home.     In  the  morning, 
inquiry  was  made  after  their  si^ 
friend.      It  was  answered  by  as 
account  of  hi^  death,  which  hap- 
pened nearly  about  the  time  of 
his  appearance  in  the  club-room. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  be- 
fore ;    but  noWy  nothing  could  be 
more  certain  than  the  apparition, 
which   had    been  simultaneously 
seen  by  so  many  persons.      It  b 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  such  a 
story  spread  over  the  country,  and 
found  credit  even  from  infidels; 
for  in  this  case,  all  reasoning  be- 
came superfluous,  when  opposed 
to  a  plain  fact,  attested  by  three- 
and-twenty  witnesses.     To  assert 
the  doctrine  of  the  fixed  laws  of 
nature,  was  ridiculous,  when  there 
were  so  many  people  of  credit  to 
prove  that  they  might  be  tmfijxd. 
Years  rolled  on,  and  the  story  was 
almost  forgotten, 
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One  of  the  club  was  an  apothe- 
cary. In  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  was  called  to  an  old  wo- 
man, whose  businesfs  it  was  to  at- 
tend sick  persons.  She  told  him 
that  she  could  leave  the  world 
with  a  quiet  ^nscience,  but  for  one 
ihingj  which  lay  upon  her  mind. 
*  Do  you  not  remember  Mr.  *  *  *, 
whose  ghost  has  been  so  much 
talked  of  ?  I  was  his  nurse.  On 
the  night  of  his  death,  I  left  the 
room  for  something  I  wanted.  I 
am  sure  I  had  not  been  absent 
long;  but,  at  my  return,  I  found 
the  bed  withomiMypidient!  He  was 
delirous,  and  I  feared  that.he  had 
thrown  himself  out  of  the  window. 
I  was  so  frightened  that  I  had  no 
power  to  stir ;  but,  after  some 
time,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
he  entered  the  room,  shivering, 
and  his  teeth  chattering,  laid  him- 
self down  on  the  bed  and  died! 
Considering  my  negligence  as  the 
cause  of  his  death,  I  kept  this  a 
secret,  for  fear  of  what  might  be 
done  to  me.  Though  I  could  have 
contradicted  all  the  story  of  the 
ghost,  I  dared  not  to  do  it.  I  knew 
by  what  had  happened,  that  it  was 
he  hm»elf  who  had  been  in  the 
clob-room  (perhaps  recollecting  it 
was  the  night  of  meeting:)  but  I 
hope  God  and  the  poor  gentle- 
man's friends  will  forgive  me,  and 
I  shall  die  contented.' 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

Mrs.  Ware. — Looking  over  the 
papers  of  a  deceased  friend  I  found 
the  well  known  eastern  story  of 
the  traveller  asking  for  his  friends, 
who  being  answered  by  an  echo 
only,  describes  it  in  the  following 
manner.  Jf  you  think  it  worthy, 
you  will  oblige  a  reader  by  giving 
it  a  place  in  your  Bower,     j.  k. 

DIALOGUE    BETWEEN   A   TRAVELLER 
AND    A   SPIRIT.  « 

Trav,  {Standing  near  the  tomb 
of  his  friends.)     Where   are  the 


friends  whom  1  left  here  ? 

Swr.    Here  ! 

Tra/c.    Who  is't  that  answers , 
me  ? 

&nr.    Me! 

Trav.  Art  thou  a  mortal  or  a 
spirit  ? 

Spir.    A  spirit! 

Traiv.  Where  my  friends  are,  I 
would  fain  be — ^place  me  (whoev- 
er thou  art)  there. 

Spir.    Thou  art  there! 

Trav.    Are  they  then  dead  } 

Spir.    Dead! 

Trav.  Say,  are  they  happy?  I 
ask  no  more — 

Spir.    Ask  no  more! 

Trav.  What  then,  even  to  thee 
their  fate  is  a  mystery? 

Spir.     Is  a  mystery! 

Trav.    Does  our  life  end  in  this  ? 

Spir.     In  this! 

Trav.  Relate  their  doom  and 
I  will  be  satisfied. 

^T.    Be  satisfied! 

Trav.  Say,  unrelenting  spirit,  ^ 
what  is  thy  name  and  use,  for  thou 
dost  nought  but  echo? 

Trav.    Nay,  then  farewell. 

jSptr.     Farewell! 

Trav.  Life  is  not  unlike  thee, 
a  repetition  of  vain  sounds  and  all 
is  over. 

Spir.    All  Is  over. 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

NATIVE  SKETCHES,  NO.  IX. 

In  perusing  the  many  periodicals 
with  which  the  world  abounds  at 
the  present  day,  it  is  truly  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  variety  and 
uniqueness  in  many  instances,  of 
the  signatures  attached  to  the 
various  original  communications 
contained  in  them.  If  it  were 
possible,  that  a  person  could 
read  all  of  these,  and  still  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  ways  and 
condition  of  the  world  at  this 
time,  he  Would  imagine  that  the 
ashes  of  all  the  great  heroes, sages, 
and  poets,  that    had    long  since 
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ceased  to  exiBt,  bmve  become  re* 
animated,  and  were  again  fight- 
ing their  battles^  rtformiag  the 
world,  or  writing  sonnets  as  he- 
roic, graye,  and  pathetic  as  ever; 
all  with  the  end  of  a  quiU.  We 
suppose,  in  general,  that  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  aorresponds  in 
some  measure  with  writing,  and 
so  with  his  signature;  but  this 
conclusion,  however  probable,  in 
almost  ererj  case,  differs  widely 
from  the  truth;  for  instance, 
how  common  is  it  for  us  to  read 
the  essays  and  poema  of  mere 
beardless  boys,  to  which  are 
appended  the  grave  names  of  Ga- 
te, Socrates,  or  Homer.  And  how 
frequently  it  is,  that  we  are  amus- 
ed with  the  lucubrations  of  an 
Ichabody  or  some  other  pretended 
old  Bachelor,  when  if  the  truth 
were  divulged,  the  writers,  not- 
withstanding their  vauntings  of 
aingle  blessedness,  are  quiver- 
ing at  the  very  verge  of  the  gulph 
of  matrimony. 

Now  for  my  own  self,  I  have 
determined  to  follow  the  fashion 
in  particular,  and  be  as  prepos- 
terous in  a  signature  as  others. 
The  why  I  have  done  this,  must 
remain  a  profound  secret,  other- 
wise it  would  lose  its  desired  ef- 
fect. 

Taking  the  common  rule  as 
above  stated,  for  a  guide,  all  your 
fair  readers,  would  affirm  that 
a  writer  over  the  signature  of  Ed- 
imf»,  must  be  a  meek,  blushing, 
melancholy,  romantic,  love-sigh- 
ing, and  love-ogling  young  strip- 
ling; one  whose  whole  taste  and 
merit  consisted  in  conning  love 
ditties,  and  writing  sonnets  to 
some  cruel  coquettish  Dulcinea, 
and  bless  their  dear  souls,  I  half 
wish  it  were  the  case.  But  the 
sad  reverse  in  all  but  one  instance, 
is  too  apparent  in  my  truth  tell- 
ing mirror,  to  warrant  even  an  at- 
tempt at  deception  or  conceal- 
ment. Oh  age,  withered  age,  and 


deformity — ^why  couldst  tboa  not 
for  once,  have  made  thy  appear- 
ance unattended  by  thy  retinue 
of  wrinkles,  grey  hairs,  and  frosty 
beards;  but  alas,  thou  hast  come 
in  thy  usual  maimer,  and  I  cannot 
but  sigh  deeply  when  I  behold 
the  lank,  lean,  spectral  represen- 
tation now  exhibited  to  my  eyes; 
with  a  drab  colored  phiz,  bald 
head,  and  cheek  bones  projecting 
like  the  angles  of  a  fortified  cas- 
tle. Again,  aeain,  I  cannot  but 
sigh  for  the  dolour  that  has  come 
upon  me.  As  for  2ooe,  I  could 
hardly  define  the  term,  so  utter- 
ly ignorant  am  I  of  it,  and  whea 
I  hear  of  broken-hearted  belles, 
and  broken-hearted  beaoxs,  all 
for  love,  tis  an  excuse  notwith- 
standing all  my  untiming  research- 
es that  puts  even  conjecture  at 
rest;  and  I  am  obliged  to  imagineit 
contagious  mania.  Not  many  of 
my  race  I  believe  were  ever  afflict- 
ed with  this  malady;  true,  there 
is  a  tradition  extant  in  oor  fami- 
ly, relating  to  one  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Zadoc,  called  the 
one  eyed;  a  grandfather  of  mine, 
in  about  the  twentieth  degree, 
on  the  mother's  side,  who  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  was  bereft  of  his  rea- 
son for  a  certain  space  <^  tioMi. 
The  case  of  this  Zadoc,  was  tniiy 
deplorable,  and  the  result  unh^ 
py  and  agravated  in  the  extreme. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  mild  lad, 
and  like  most  of  his  ancestors  and 
posterity,  shunned  all  compan- 
ship  with  those  troublers  of 
men's  hearts,  and  brains,  called 
women.  ^His  sole  female  com- 
panion was  a  favorite  one  homed 
cow,  which  he  had  milked  and 
driven  to  pasture,  from  his  youth 
upwards,  ias  regularly  as  the  sun 
had  arisen  and  set.  Towards  the 
elose  of  his  thirty-first  year,  he 
had  divers  signs  and  presentiments 
pertaining  unto,  and  fi>rewaniing 
hijn  of  aj^iroaching  miafortanesy 
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and  it  was  bat  a  abort  period  e'er 
thcj   were    yerified.    One    mild 
summer  erening  when  the  cool 
zephyrs  were  rushing  softly  over 
the  meadows  and  corn-fields  that 
surrounded  his  father's  dwelling, 
and  the  twilight  and  moon  were 
contending  for   ascendency,  Za- 
doc  took  up  his  milking  pail,  and 
was  proceeding  to  his  usual  occu- 
pation at   the   hour,    when    his 
mother  spoke  to  him.     It  was  a 
rare  thing  for  his  mother  to  apeak, 
and    its    variety    caused    much 
tremor  in  the  limbs  of  Zadoc,  and 
the  blood  in  his  veins  all  rushed 
backinto  the  citadel  of  life.  'Za- 
doc,' said  his  mother, '  your  father 
and  myself,  are  waxing  aged,  and 
it  behoves  you  to  take  unto  your- 
self a  help-mate,  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  our  family.'    There 
was  a  sensible  change  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Zadoc  at  the  close  of 
his  mother's  speech — for  his  blood 
had    had  just  time    enough  to 
return  back  again  into  its  proper 
channels.     He  proceeded  to  the 
yard,  and  was   approaching  the 
cow,  when  a  light  airy  being  sud- 
denly rushed  between,  and  pre- 
vented further  operations.     Za- 
doc's  heart  fluttered  within  him 
like  a  new  caged  bird,  his  brain 
whizzed  round  him,  like  a  pair 
of  mill-stones,  and  it  was  some 
time  doubtful,  whether  he  would 
retain    his  equilibrium  or    not. 
However,   he  at  length   became 
stationary,   and  fixed    his    gaze 
with  so  much  intensity  on  the  be- 
ing that  stood  before  him,  that 
one   of  his  eye-balls    absolutely 
fell  from  its  socket;  still  he  stir- 
red not,  and  the  fairy  being,  that 
had  so  suddenly  discomfited  him, 
remained  all  the  while  facing  him, 
with  diamond  eyes,  bonny  face, 
rosy  cheek,  and  cherry  lip,  and  a 
form    that    like    a    ripe    peach 
seemed    bursting    with   its   own 
loveliness.     Soon  she  burst  into  a 
fit  of  loud  merry  laughter  and  van- 


ished. The  night  advanced,  awl 
Zadoc  still  remained  in  the  same 
position;  morning  came,  and  yet 
ne  moved  not.  Suffice  it  that  he 
irat  removed  to  the  house,  but  his 
reason  was  gone.  From  that  time, 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
he  spoke  not;  after  which  he  is 
said  to  have  committed  a  deed 
which  has  involved  thousands  in 
its  consequenees. 

Tou  will  excuse  the  vanity  I 
have  exhibited,  in  thus  giving  you 
some  description  of  myself,  and 
this  exploit  of  my  ancestors,  al- 
though it  does  not  redound  much 
to  their  credit.  biTwin. 

rpa  THX    BOWBA   OF   TAITB. 

E88AT 
ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  that 
has  been  more  universally  discus- 
sed  by  writers  of  every    class^ 
than  that    of   ^ friendship  j^  it  is 
usually  the  first  theme  that  em- 
ploys the  pen  of   the    youthful 
scholar,  who  delights  to  expatiate 
on  the  charms  and  blessings  of 
friendship,  in  the   most  glowing 
language  that  a  romantic  imagi- 
nation can  suggest,  while  the  ob- 
ject for  whom  these  sentiments 
are  entertained  is  often  portray- 
ed in  the  most  fascinating  colors. 
Although  experience  may  not  in- 
variably dictate  the  expression  of 
these  sentiments,  yet  we  are  un- 
willing to  believe  they  are  always 
fictitious.     At  a  very  early  age 
we  are  susceptible  of  the  power 
of  friendship  ;  even  young  chil- 
dren at  school  select  their  favo- 
rites, who  from  constantly  asso- 
ciating together  in  their  studies 
and  amusements,  insensibly  be- 
come necessary   to  each  others 
happiness.     Although  at  this  pe- 
riod, as  in  afterlife,  many  of  those 
passions  that  are    incidental   to 
our  nature  may  arise  and  threat- 
en a  disunion,  yet  the  sentiment 
of   friendship  in   its    singleness, 
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and  puritj,  is  never  more. truly 
realized,  or  more  sincerely  ex* 
pressed  than  in  childhood.  It 
may  be  argued,  that  at  this  period 
the  fancy  is  capricious,  and  the 
judgment  unformed;  admitting 
this — the  mind  is  also  unpreju- 
diced by  the  glare  of  worldly  dis- 
tinctions, and  uncontaminated 
by  those  little  ieaiousies  which 
develope  themselyes  as  we  mix  in 
society.  The  love  of  fame,  and 
.  the  spirit  of  emulation  unless  they 
are  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  judgment,  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  nourish  the  seeds  of 
envy  :  this  weed,  if  suffered  to 
expand,  will  suppress  the  growth 
of  every  nobler  plant,  and  effec- 
tually destroy  the  sensitive  blos- 
soms of  friendship.  It  is  true  none 
but  persons  of  weak  or  ignorant 
minds  are  capable  of  cherishing 
envious  feelings ;  these  malevolent 
beings  require  nothing  but  a  con- 
viction of  the  superior  talents  of 
those  with  whom  they  may  be  ac- 
cidentally associated,  to  provoke 
their  most  acrimonious  censure; 
although  these  may  truly  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  pests  of 
society,  yet  with  all  their  menial 
iMignificaHcej  they  have  generally 
art  enouffh  to  infuse  into  the 
minds  of  the  unsuspecting,  preju- 
dices that  may  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  those  whom  it  would 
be  their  happiness  to  destroy. 
Envy,  is  one  of  the  most  demoniac 
passions  that  can  deform  the 
human  mind.  It  was  this  sin  that 
ruined  Heaven's  Archangel.  Who 
can  witness  the  malignant  regards 
of  envy,  or  listen  to  the  insidious 
whisperings  of  detraction,  blast- 
ing the  peace,  happiness,  and 
friendship  of  society,  without  re- 
membering that  dark  foe  of  man, 
who,  as  he  hovered  over  paradise, 
at  sight  of  human  bliss. 

*  Each  passion  dimm'd  his  face, 
Thrice  chang'd  with  pale  ire,  envy,  and 
despair, 


Which  marr'd  hit  borrow'd  Tiaagc,  tad 

betray'd 
Him  counterfeit !  if  any  eye  beheld — 
For  heavenly  minds  from  such  distemperi 

foul 
Are  ever  clear — whereof,  he  soon  aware, 
Each  perturbttioil  smooth'd  with   out- 
ward calm — 
Artificer  of  fraud  !  he  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood   under   saintlj 
show.  K.  A.  w. 

FOR   THE   BOWER   OP   TASTE. 
SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  greater  charms  of  the  female 
character;  that  it  imparts  beautj 
to  the  face,  grace  to  the  form, 
and  softness  to  the  voice  and  man- 
ners :  This  maj  be — ^yet  aensi- 
bilitj  is  a  peculiar  gift  of  nature, 
and  cannot  be  acquired  any  more 
than  other  intellectual  endow- 
ments; we  maj  cultivate,  and  im- 
prove the  talents  that  are  given 
us — ^but  a  whole  life  of  study  can 
not  add  one  spark  to  the  onginai 
boon  of  nature.  Sensibility  is  bj 
no  means  always  the  attendant 
of  virtue,  the  vain,  the  licentious, 
and  the  ignorant^  often  exhibit 
proofs  of  strong  susceptibility. 
With  respect  to  reclaiming  the 
vicious,  greater  hopes  may  be 
entertained  of  those  who  possess 
a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
(however  they  may  have  gone 
astray)  than  those  dull  and  shipid 
beings  whose  lives  appear  govern- 
ed by  instinct. 

Sensibility  does  indeed  impart 
a  charm  to  the  character  of  either 
sex,  but  the  affectation  of  it,  is 
more  disgusting  than  the  most 
chilling  apathy,  or  the  most  un- 
conquerable dulness.  I  was  lately 
in  company  with  a  lady  who  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  an  affec- 
tionate relative  (at  whose  resi- 
dence she  had  always  been  wel- 
comed with  the  truest  friendslnp'^ 
express  her  sorrow  only  on  bt^.  ^ 
obliged  to  put  on  maumiag  in 
summer.    Yet  this  lady  fainted  at 
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the  death  of  her  Canary  bird  ! 
and  spoiled  half  a  dozen  sheets  of 
paper  endeavoring  to  write  a 
sonnet  on  her  loss.         rosalia. 

SERVANTS, 

There  is  one  foible  among  house- 
keepers, that  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated.  It  is  a  con- 
temptible itching  for  a  knowledge 
of  their  neighbors'  affairs.  This 
curiosity  leads  them  to  encourage 
and  listen  to  the  scandalous  prat- 
tle of  their  own  servant s,  concern- 
ing the  domestic  afiairs  of  other 
families  in  which  they  have  been 
employed. 

Servants  are  alwavs  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  slightest 
advance  towards  familiarity  on 
the  part  of  a  mistress ;  and  where 
they  find  one  weak  enough  to  re- 
linquish a  relation  of  vices  or  fol- 
lies of  others,  the  appetite  will  be 
always  administerea  to  so  long  as 
proline  brains  can  coin  a  lie.  Mis- 
tresses should  recollect  while  en- 
couraging this  practice,  that  their 
own  household  affairs  will  probab- 
ly be  served  up,  with  no  exagger- 
tion  of  defect,  whenever  their  do- 
mestics pass  into  another  family. 
Two  or  three  instances  have  late- 
ly come  under  our  knowledge, 
where  comfort  and  reputation 
have  been  sacrificed  by  falsehoods 
propagated  by  females. 

And  where  is  the  remedy  for 
this  evil?  It  lies  in  the  hands  of 
every  head  of  a  family.  This  tat- 
tling tendency  should  be  stopped 
in  its  very  commencement,  and  if 
a  refusal  to  listen  to  the  scandal- 
ous catalogue  of  private  weakness 
or  error  were  accompanied  by  se- 
vere reprimand,  the  state  of  socie- 
ty would  be  very  much  benefited. 


omrzvK  aAJTSsKvm. 


*We  an  bat  the  venders  of  other  men's  goods.* 

Joseph  Bonaparte. — The  citizens 
line  of  coaches  through  New-Jer- 

VOL.    I. 


sey,  pass  the  residence  of  the  late 
king  of  Spain,  at  Bordentown,  on 
the  Delaware.  His  estate  occu- 
pies a  large  territory.— His  house 
is  in  the  French  style,  but  not 
sjdendid.  His  lands,  on  which 
immense  sums  have  been  enend- 
ed,  are  well  cultivated,  in  all 
public  improvements  he  contrib- 
utes liberally;  something  like 
four  thousand  dollars,  [I  am  told] 
he  paid  on  one  road.  He  is  much 
beloved,  and  his  memory  will  be 
ever  dear  to  the  villagers. 

There  is  scarcely  now  a  poor 
family  in  the  village,  so  many  does 
he  employ  on  his  lands.  He  pays 
liberally ;  punctually  fulfilling 
all  his  contracts ;  no  law  suits ; 
no  disputes,  and  the  intemperate 
and  immoral  are  at  once  dischaiy- 
ed.  He  is  constantly,  in  the  sea- 
son of  agriculture  in  the  fields 
with  his  men,  and  is  constantly 
with  an  elegant  prunning  hatchet 
in  his  hand.  Strangers  who  are 
introduced,  partake  liberally  of 
his  hospitality.  He  has  thus  ex- 
changed a  coronet  of  thorns  for 
that  of  a  peaceful  agriculturist, 
and  become  aVitizen  of  our  happy 
republic. 

JVevh  Yor^  Sunday  Schools. — 
The  anniversary  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  was  celebrated  yesterday 
afternoon  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Castle  Garden — and  the  sun, 
which  for  a  time  had  been  hid  be- 
hind the  clouds,  shone  out  upon 
the  animating  spectacle  of  some 
several  thousand  children,  meet- 
ing together  to  acknowledge,  in 
the  face  of  man  and  Heaven,  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  educa- 
tion— and  to  pour  out  their  thanks 
for  that  munificence  which  has 
supplied  to  them  what  their  own 
circumstances  denied  the  means, 
that  of  education.  They  were 
addressed  by  Dr.  Milnor  and  some 
other  clergymen;  sang  the  Old 
Hundred,  and  then  separated,  to 
40 
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their  homes,  with  grateful  hearts, 
and  happ7  faces. — Jimfir. 

Castk  Gonien.— Castle  Crarden 
has  at  length  been  fully  opened 
for  the  season.  We  are  told  the 
decorations  and  accommodations 
are  eyerj  way  neat  and  ele- 
gant. The  lights  and  sky-rockets 
were  seen  at  a  distance,  more 
brilliant,  from  this  long  intermis- 
sion, than  ever.  We  attempted 
to  take  a  Tiew  of  the  place,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  ;  but  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand heads,  chiefly  bonnetted,  left 
but  little  else  to  be  seen.  The 
establishment  is  a  great  ornament 
as  well  as  convenience  to  the  city, 
and  should  be  liberally  as  well  as 
fairly  supported. 

Hemuis, — As  early  as  1700, 
there  were  four  hermiis  living  near 
Germantown — John  Seelig,  Kel- 
pius  Bony,  and  Conrad  Matthias, 
they  lived  near  Wissahiccon  and 
the  Ridge:  and  Benjamin  Lay 
lived  in  a  cave  near  the  York 
Road. 

'John  Kelplus  the  hermU  was 
a  German  of  Sieburgen  or  Tran- 
sylvania, of  an  eminent  family, 
(tradition  says  he  was  noble)  and 
a  student  of  Dr.  John  Fabritius 
at  Hetmstadt — He  was  also  a  cor- 
respondent at  MaBcken,  chaplain 
to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  Lon- 
don. He  came  to  this  country 
in  1694,  with  John  Seelig,  Ber- 
nard Kwter  (Coster,)  Daniel 
Falkener  and  about  42  others, 
being  generally  men  of  education 
and  learning,  to  devote  them- 
selves for  piety's  sake,  to  a  soli- 
tary or  single  life ;  and  receiving 
the  appellation  of  the  <  society 
of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness.' 
They  first  arrived  among  the  Ger- 
mans at  Germantown  where  they 
shone  awhile  '  as  a  peculiar  light,' 
but  they  settled  chiefly  ^  in  the 
RidgCy^    then  a   wilderness.    In 


1708,  Kelpius  who  was  regarded 
as  their  leader,  '^died,  in  the 
midst  of  his  days,"  (said  to  be 
35) — after  his  death  the  members 
began  to  fall  in  with  the  world 
around  them,  and  sonae  of  them 
to  break  their  avowed  religioas 
intentions  by  marrying.  Thus 
the  society  lost  its  disiinctire 
character  and  died  away — but 
previous  to  their  dispersion 
they  were  joined  about  the  year 
1704  by  some  others,  among 
whom  were  Conrad  Mathias  (the 
last  of  the  Ridge  hermits)  a 
Switzer,  and  by  Christopher  Witt 
(sometimes  called  Docter  De 
Witt  of  Germantown)  a  professor 
of  medicine  and  a  ^'  magus"  or 
diviner, 

Benjamin  Layj  the  hermit.  cal> 
led  also  the  ^^  Pythagorean  Cyni- 
cal Christian  Philosopher,  dwelt 
in  a  cave  on  the  York  Road,  near 
Doctor  Le  Benevilles— he  left  it 
in  the  year  1741  and  went  to  re- 
side with  John  Phipps,  near 
Friend's  Meeting-house  at  Abing- 
ton.  He  was  suddenly  taken  ifl 
when  from  home,  and  desired  he 
might  be  taken  to  the  dwelling  of 
his  friend  Joshua  Morris,  about  a 
mile  from  Phipp's,  where  he  died 
on  the  3d    of  Februarj,-  165^, 

ed  82  years. — ^He  was  the  first 
public  declaimer  against  the  ini- 
quities of  holding  slaFes.  He 
was  in  communion  with  the  Crer- 
mantown  Friends,  It  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  Grerman  fVioub  of 
Germantown,  that  as  early  as 
1688  they  addressed  the  Philad^ 
phia  Tearly  Meeting  at  Bnriing- 
ton,  '^  protesting  against  the  buy- 
ing, selling,,  and  holding  men  in 
slavery,  and  declaring  it  in  their 
opinion  an  act  irreconcileable 
with  the  precept  of  the  Christian 
Religion." 

Melanchohi  Caia$frophe, — We 
understand  that  the  dead  bodj  of 
a  man  was  recently  foond  on  am 
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island  in  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  mer,  which 
from  an  examination  of  the  pock- 
et-book and  papers  about  it  is 
confidently  believed  to  be  the 
corpse  of  our  fellow  citizen,  Nel- 
son Patteson.  The  melancholy 
fate  of  this  misguided  and  un- 
fortunate man,  furnishes  a  most 
impressive  and  salutary  lesson. 
A  few*  weeks  since,  he  was  found 
in  our  eayest  social  circles,  was 
cordially  taken  by  the  hand  and 
unsuspected  of  a  mean  or  dis- 
honourable act.  Suddenly  he  is 
detected  in  repeated  acts  oifor- 
genf^  he  disappears  and  is  found 
only  a  lifeless  corpse  !  Mr.  Pat- 
teson was  not  hardened  in  crime. 
He  probably  had  no  intention  to 
defraud,  but  hoped  and  confident- 
dently  expected  to  take  up  all 
his  forged  paper.  In  a  moment 
of  pressure  from  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, he  committed  his 
first  fatal  error,  and  findine  him- 
self able,  by  a  repetition  of  simi- 
lar acts,  to  escape  detection,  and 
to  obtain    temporary    relief,  he 


went  on,  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  crime,  until  an  explo- 
sion suddenly  arrested  him  in  his 
mad  career,  and  awakening  from 
his  delusion,  in  a  fit  of  despera- 
tion, he  destroyed  his  life.  The 
principal  source  of  all  this  guilt 
and  misery,  and  ultimate  ruin  is, 
we  understand,  to  be  found  at  the 
gaming  table.  Had  Mr.  Patteson 
applied  himself  with  diligence  to 
his  profession,  or  to  any  other 
laudable  pursuit  for  which  he 
was  competent,  he  was  surround- 
ed by  friends  able  and  willing 
to  encourage  and  assist  him, 
and  he  might  have  been  sure 
of  a  competent  support,  with  a 
respectable  standing  in  society. 
But  he  resorted  to  gambling,  to 
trick,  and  at  lenjjth  to  forgery — 
and  his  ruin  wai^evitable.  We 
sincerely  mourn  his  melancholy 
fate.    He  was  gentlemanly  in  his 


deportment,  social  and  lively  in 
his  disposition,  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, of  insinuating  manners, 
loquacious  and  humorous.  The 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  re- 
sponsible stations  of  Secretary 
of  the  Texas  Association,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Jackson  Corre- 
sponding Committee  in  this  place. 
—NaiiMud  Banner. 

Sacred  LUeraiure, —  *A  Visit 
to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,' 
by  a  British  Chaplain  has  appear- 
ed; giving  minute  accounts  of  the  ' 
present  condition  of  those  places, 
in  which  the  Apostles  once  taught. 
If  executed  with  even  tolerable 
accuracy,  it  must  be  a  highly  in- 
teresting work. 


Another  Jfewspaper, — We  have 
received  a  new  paper  called  the 
Juvenile  Gazette,  printed  at  Pro- 
vidence, with  the  request  to  ex- 
change. We  find  upon  measure- 
ment, that  this  paper  is  about  5 
inches  long  and  3  inches  wide, 
very  decidedly  the  smallest  news- 
paper in  the  world.  It  is  edited 
with  ability,  but  without  much  la- 
bor, and  is  published  by  O.  Kindal, 
jr.  Market-square — price  twenty- 
five  cents  per  annum,  payable  Quar^ 
erbfin  adoance.         JV*.  F.  Enq. 

A  country  clergyman  was  boast- 
ing of  having  been  educated  at 
two  colleges.  *  You  remind  me,' 
said  an  aged  divine,  'of  an  in- 
stance I  knew,  of  a  calf  that  suck- 
ed two  cows.'  *What  was  the 
consequence  ?'  said  a  third  person. 
*Why,  sir,'  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, very  gravely,  'the  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  a  very 
fat  calf.' 

A  showman  who  was  exhibiting 
a  menagerie  of  living  animals,  in 
Eastern  Flanders,  had  an  enor- 
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tnous  Boa  Constrictor  in  his  col- 
lection, which  escaped  a  few 
nights  ago  from  his  caravan,  and 
immediately  made  its  way  to  the 
country.  This  animal,  which  is 
twenty-four  feet  long,  devoured  a 
shepherd,  three  dogs,  and  several 
lamhs.  A  general  hatUe  took  place, 
but  we  have  not  heard  whether 
the  coUosal  reptile  has  been  des- 
troyed.— Paris  Paper. 

Sheridan, — the  late  R.  Brinds- 
ly  Sheridan,  Esq.  threatened  to 
cut  his  son  Thomas  off  with  a  shil- 
ling; he  immediately  replied,  *  Ah, 
father,  hut  where  will  you  borrow 
that  shillingV  This  humor,  so  like 
his  own,  procured  the  desired  par- 
don. 

The  murdered  man  come  to  lije, — 
It  will  be  recollected  that  some 
time  last  summer,  the  magistrates 
and  civil  authorities  of  this  vil- 
lage were  called  upon  to  use  their 
exertions  in  searching  for  the  body 
of  one  John  Coffield,  who,  it  was 
suspected,  had  been  murdered  in 
this  vicinity,  about  a  yaar  previ* 
ously.  The  citizens  of  the  town 
were  rallied,  and  an  ineffectual 
search  of  several  days  was  made. 
Suspicion,  however,  rested  upon 
Mr.  Peter  Brooks,  an  inhabitant 
of  this  town,  as  the  perpetrator 
of  the  horrid  deed,  and  he  has 
consequently,  ever  since,  been 
viewed  by  many  as  a  murderer. 
It  is  due  to  his  injured  reputation, 
to  state,  that  this  same  John  Cof- 
field, the  supposed  murdered  man, 
a  few  days  since  returned  to  his 
family  in  this  town,  alive  and  in 
health,  and  was  seen  and  recog- 
nised by  hundreds  of  our  citizens. 
The  writer  of  this  has  seen  and 
conversed  with  him.  He  states 
that  on  leaving  this  place,  about 
three  years  since,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  Albany,  and  has  worked 
upon  a  farm  about  six  miles  from 


that  place  till  his  return  to  this 
town — that  he  never  had  the  least 
difficulty  or  dispute  with  the  above 
named  Mr.  Brooks,  and  positively 
avers  that  he  is  not  a  murdcrtd 
but  a  living  man. —  WkiiehaU  Rep. 

A  most  distressing  case  of  hy- 
drophobia occurred  to  Mr.  Bryaji, 
of  ^ix  Hills,  in  this  county.  Aboot 
two  months  ago  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
quested his  son  to  go  and  feed  a 
shepherd  dog,  when  the  boy  re- 
turned and  told  his  father  he  look- 
ed so  very  savage  that  he  dare  sot 
go  near  him.  His  father  afler 
gently  remonstrating  with  hio, 
went  himself,  when  the  dog  snap- 

Sed  at  and  bit  him  in  the  hand. 
Ir.  B.  immediately  took  the  prc^ 
caution  of  having  medical  advice, 
to  prevent  any  mischief  arising 
from  it  ;  and  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing last,  when  he  arose  at  his  usual 
hour,  about  6  o'clock,  in  attempt- 
ing to  swallow  some  water,  the 
first  symptoms  of  this  distressinj: 
case  shewed  itself,  and  he  irame^ 
diately  ejected  it,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  seized  with  spasms; 
the  best  medical  advice  was  im- 
mediately obtained,  but  he  linge^ 
ed  till  early  on  Saturday  monun^ 
in  the  most  excruciating  agonjt 
when  death  terminated  his  sufie^ 
ings  ;  nothing  could  surpass  tbe 
fortitude  with  which  he  bore  them. 
He  told  his  professional  attend- 
ants that  he  knew  he  must  die, 
and,  if  it  was  necessary  to  trj 
any  experiment  upon  him  that  wv 
likely  to  benefit  mankind,  he  par- 
ticularly requested  them  to  do  it 
— Leicester  Journal. 


3$ol»et  of  Saoste. 


We  intended  to  have  eeid  soowtliuf 
very  expretsive  upon  **May  liay,"  be- 
came it  is  the  f«Bhion  to  do  to,  bat  to  «ay 
the  truth,  the  atmosphere  has  been  m 
yet»  too  chilly,  h>  inepire  iu   with  la; 
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very,  poetic  ideM  on  the  f object.    We  I  eoUqMe  end  lagidity  of  hii  flMh,  end  the 
mlead  to  fewtH  with  petiefttse  the  vifit-   formeUty  ofhie  ettitudei,  wiU  erer  be 


inge  of  fesey,  ud  perhaps  1^  the  firtt 
of  Jiuie»  we  may  cetch  a  glimpee  of  her 
rainbow  amile,  if  BO,  we  will  moit  cheer- 
fully transfer  her  iniptration  to  oar  pagee. 
It  18  laid  of  the  British  poets,  that  some 
of  theb  finest  Spisodes  on  spring,  and 
Odes  to  May  day»  were  written  beside 

the  waiming  influence  of  a good 

fire!  and  while  they  were  indusuioualy 
toiling  to  win  the  bay's  and  the  laurel's 
to  adorn  their  brows,  they  were  not  un- 
niadfttl  of  tha  superior  comforts  of  a 
Jlannel  fught-eap  or  tht  ftoixre  lining  of 
their  morning  gowns. 

It  is  true  nature  is  beginning  <*to  put 
on  her  gayest  livery,"  while  May  like  a 
beautiful  child  smiling  through  its  tears, 
sweetly  promises  soon  to  be  cheerful.  Yet 
June  is  the  loveliest  month  In  the  annual 
circle;  like  a  young  bride  she  comes  blash- 
in£f  forth  crownM  with  the  <<first  rose  of 
eammer,"  the  offerings  of  spring  are  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  the  fragrance  of  heaven 
le  breathing  around  her,  her  smile,  is  the 
smile  of  joy,  and  her  voice  is  the  music 
of  nature. 

Maying  in  the  Picture  Gallery — 
One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions 
^^hich  we  have  made  since  the  commence- 


admired  for  the  promineace  of  hia  figures^ 
and  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  hie  drapery. 
In  this  particnlar,  h  would  be  well  if 
some  of  our  modern  artieta  would  coo- 
descend  to  imitate  him«  we  mten  thoso 
whose  works  discover  not  ^giieranee,  but 
a  contempt  for  drapery*painting-^who, 
after  haviag^  finished  a  head  in  a  style  not 
unworthy  of  their  profsssion,  seem  to 
have  painted  the  dress  from  the  remnaata 
of  the  pallet  promiscuously  thrown  on; 
without  reference  to  order,  b^anty,  or 
finish. 

Although  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
this  splendid  collection  of  paintings,  and 
many  specimens  that  are  highly  honora- 
ble to  the  talents  of  our  AaHve  Artittsi 
yet  there  are  also  several  pictures  (aa 
might  be  expected,)  which  only  serve  aa 
foils,  to  render  the  beauties  of  the  former 
more  striking.  These  do  not  indeed 
*  hide  their  diminished  heads,*  but  they 
shrink  into  utter  insignificence  amid  the 
sun-light  of  superior  talent. 

In  this  wide  field  of  taste  and  geniue, 
we  are  also  presented  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  creations  of  fancy — em- 
bodied visions  of  poetry,  that  seem  in 
their  *dreamy  loveliness,'  like  things  too 
pure  for  earth.     With  very  few   excep- 


ment  of  the  « season  of  flowers,'  has  been  [  tion9,the  landscapes  are  admirably  execat- 

ed ;  these  speak  of  the  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  nature  in  a  language  plain  as  her  own. 
Such  as  exhibit  scenes  of  rural  repose,hap- 
piness,  and  industry,  inspire  the  mind 
with  the  most  pleasing  sensation,  although, 
perhaps,  the  young  enthusiast  might  pre- 
fer the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tain cataract,  or  the  midnight  storm. 


a  stroll  to  the  Antheneum.  In  survey- 
ing the  variegated  embellishments  of  its 
extensive  gallery,  we  remarked  many  fine 
specimens  of  art— wrought  from  the 
school  of  Nature.  With  a  truth  that  bids 
defiance  to  criticism — among  these,  is  a 
son  of  Yulcan  at  his  anvil,  (No.  197)  this 
figure,  from  its  bold  relief,  vivid  color- 
ing, and  exquisite  finish,  appears  to  us, 
as  exhibiting  the  highest  perfection 
of  the  art  of  painting.  Of  this  class  also , 
we  recognised  in  several  portraits,  the 
smooth  and  delicate  touch  of  Peale,  the 
glowing  life-tint  of  Stuart,  &  theharmonj- 
ons  coloring,  and  graceful  contour  of  Sul- 
ly.    Copley,  notwithstandbg  the  marble 


<  Haw  this  tDorld  is  given  to  quizzing.* 
It  is  said,  the  reason  why  the  Editor 
of  the  Morning  Herald,  has  thought  fit  to 
omit  that  shocking  head-piece  of  his  pa- 
per, (which  was  indeed  the  very  type  of 
time)  was  because  some  ladies,  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  him,  believed  it  (o  be 
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a  likenaM  of  Mm<e//  How  queer!  m  if 
tlie  paUic  ought  not  to  be  Mtisfied  with 
tlieeffutioBs  of  an  editor>t  brdiis,  without 
claiming  liis  head  alto. 

This  reminds  ua  of  a  little  gentleman 
■omewhere,  who  abeolntelj  identified  us 
with  the  Demure  Lad  j,  that  aits  in  the 
garden  chair,  beneath  the  Bower  of 
Ta$te.  No  doubt,  he  actually  auppoted 
that  we  aat  to  the  Engrarer  for  the  Pic- 
ture! What  an  idea — we  ho"^  however, 
not  to  be  accused  of  an  extraordinary 
share  of  yanity,  by  disclaiming  the  re- 


COKMUirXCATSD. 

jfl  ChaHenge.-^A  little  fop,  conceiv- 
ing himself  insulted  by  a  gentleman,  who 
ventured  to  give  him  some  wholesome 
advice — strutted  up  to  him,  with  an  air  of 
importance  and  said.  Sir,  you  are  no  gen- 
tleman! here  is  my  card — consider  your- 
•elf  challenged!  Should  I  be  from  home 
when  you  honor  me  with  a  c&l,  I  shall 
leave  word  with  a  friend,  to  settle  all  the 
prdiminaries  to  your  satisfaction.  To 
which  the  other,  replied — Sir,  you  are  a 
fool!  here  is  my  card — consider  your 
noteptUUd!  and  should  I  not  be  at  home 
when  you  call  on  me,  you  will  find  I 
have  left  orders  with  my  servant,  to  shew 
you  into  the  street  for  your  impudence. 

Loos&ilir  ▲CADXMT.'Mr.  Spear's 
second  Musical  Exhibition  took  place  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  at  his  Rooms  No. 
1,  Bulfinch  street.  Having  never  pre- 
viously witnessed  the  performances  of 
his  pupils,  we  cannot  judge  of  their  pro- 
ficiency since  placed  under  his  tuition, 
but  from  their  prompt  and  intelligent  an- 
swers to  the  questions  he  proposed,  and 
the  readiness  witln which  they  exhibited 
their  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music, 
together  with  their  admirable  perform- 
ance of  several  of  the  most  difficult  pie- 
ces both  in  concert  and  solo,  convinced 
us,  that  whatever  prejudices  may  exist 


against  the  **Logeruin  8y$tem  of  Mm^ 
steal  SdueoHon,**  it  is  imdoobtodly  the 
only  mode^of  acqulriiig  a  thoroa^  laww- 
ledge  of  the  art;  during  the  ezhibitioB 
the  perfect  order  and  deconim  thnt  was 
obeerved  by  the  pupils,  and  the  gentle- 
manly deportment  of  their  inolractor 
was  remarked  with  pleasure  by  the 
specutors,  and  we  axe  happy  to  lean 
that  Mr.  Spear's  talenta  as  a  musdcal  in- 
structor are  appreciated  aa  thcjalioaU 

be.  

A  young  lady  of  Gincinnati  is  abooft 
publishing  a  novel  entitled  the  American 
Patriot  or  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution. 

Theatre. — Mr.  Stanley,  takes  a 
benefit  on  Monday  evening  next — -we 
hope  his  merits  as  an  actor,  will  not  go 
unrewarded. 

To  Correepondento. 

Among  the  many  communicatkHia  that 
have  been  sent  us,  by  Competitora  for 
the  Premium  Voltunet  we  have  receiv- 
ed several,  which,  from  their  being  simp- 
ly directed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bow«  of 
Taste,  leaves  us  in  doubt,  whether  thc^ 
were  designed  for  our  pages,  or  to  be 
submitted  for  the  prize.  T.  Jt  S.  wiO 
favor  us  by  replying  to  this  notice. 

Ocy*  All  conununications  relative  to 
the  pruBe,  will  on  the  16th  of  June,  be 
submitted  to  a  lady,  and  two  geatlcmea 
of  literary  taste,  to  decide  on  their  merit 

We  have  heard  many  encomiums  oa 
the  fine  essay  of  R.  L.  P.  and  solicit  hii 
further  favors.  We  also  thank  N.,  Alice, 
k  Romont,  for  their  visits  to  the  Bower. 

Tommy  Double  Phis  is  a  queer  ge- 
nius. 

The  Bowba  or  Taste.— ^/i  csf»- 
munieatioru  for  or  reiaUoe  to  tku 
work,  should  be  addressed  \^09tpmd\ 
to  the  editor,  Mrs.  Katraazhe  A 
Wake.  It  is  published  every  Satur- 
day by  Samuel  G.  Andrews,  J^ 
SO,  Market  Street,  Boston,  Terms 
$2.60  ffi  advance,  $S  at  the  exftrm- 
ti&n  of  six  months. 
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ETENING  THOUGHTS, 

I  loTe  to  watch  the  sun's  retiring  ray 
Beaminff  across  the  ocean's  heaving  breast — 
To  catch  the  last  warm  blush  of  glowing  day, 
As  languid  Nature  sinks  in  balmy  rest. 

I  love  the  moon — whether  o'er  half  her  face 
Like  a  voungbride,  her  snowy  veil  is  drawn — 
Or,  as  rail  oro'd  she  moves  with  spheral  grace^ 
Through  halls  of  eether,  to  her  star-lit  throne. 

Oh !  at  such  hour— to  contemplation  given, 
The  soul  exempt  from  every  earth-born  care — 
Turns  to  the  clear  cerulean  arch  of  heaven 
And  views  its  hopes  of  peace  reflected  there! 

This  is  the  hour  to  retrospection  dear — 

And  while  she  fondly  weaves  her  magic  chain, 

The  friends  that  blest  our  youth  seem  hovering  near 

To  share  with  us  the  moonHght  walk  again.  avqvsta. 


This  little  poetic  effusion,  which  was  hastily  written  by  a  Miss  of  fiAeen,  gives 
evidence  of  a  poetic  talent  worthy  of  cultivation. 

MATING. 

Welcome  sweet  blooming  Spring,  thy  fragrant  breath 

Difiiises  health  and  stays  the  shafts  of  death. 

Warm'd  by  thy  torcii  the  cheek  with  beauty  glows, 

The  tide  of  life  with  new-bom  rapture  flows ; 

Each  blossom  feels  thy  renovating  power. 

And  spreads  its  bosom  to  the  eenial  shower; 

The  flocks  exulting  gambol  o'er  the  hOls, 

And  music  murmurs  from  the  sparkling  rills — 

Joined  with  the  warbling  wUd  burd's  cheerful  lay, 

Whose  notes  harmonious,  hail  the  blush  of  day. 

The  sun  is  up !  come  let  us  seek  the  glade. 

And  from  the  wild  flowers  blooming  in  the  shade, 

(That  on  the  morning  breeze  their  fragrance  fling) 

Let's  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  Spring.         sarah  ann. 
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In  the  writer  of  the  following  benutifol  stanzas  we  recogni^  a  favorite  *  dan^ 
ter  of  song.' 

*  For  *  f00mmn*$  M'  ia  on  you,  therefore  pray'—        Mn.  Bkmam. 

Though  woman's  lot  is  on  me,  must  I  bear 

To  see  the  idols  of  my  youth  decay, 
To  mark  the  flickering  waste  of  hopes  that  were — 

Gaze  on  and  watch  them  slowly  sink  away  ? 

Oh,  what  islifb  to  woman !  lis  a  dream, 

A  shadow,  an  imagination  Tain ; 
There's  scarce  a  thought  of  hers  that  doth  not  seem 

A  very  curse. — ^Her  life  is  one  long  pain. 

Her  happiest  hours  are  clouded  oft,  like  show'rs 

That  darkly  hover  in  a  summer  mom — 
The  bright  sun  shining  on— so  woman's  hours 

Of  bliss  are  clouded,  e'en  in  youth's  young  dawn. 

But  when  the  rain-cloud  passeth,  all  is  o'er, 
The  warm  sun-beams  have  kissed  those  drops  away ; 

Not  thus  with  woman,  wasting  sorrows  pour 
From  bitter  chalice  e'en  to  life's  decay. 

Her  pleasures  are  but  as  the  meteors  flash, 
Quick  glancing  'thwart  the  dark  sl^,  then  forgot, 

Leaving  behind  no  trace — for  sorrow's  dash 
Efiaces  all— they  were,  or  they  were  not !  alice. 


A  SKETCH. 

She  stood  before  me  as  a  playful  child 

Through  her  dark  locks  her  slender  fingers  twinii^ ; 
from  her  full  eye  beam'd  forth  a  radiance  mild — 

A  chasten'd  light,  like  to  some  planet  shining 
In  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven,  and  I  gaz'd 
In  rapture,  as  on  me  those  eyes  were  raised. 

Her  playfulness  soon  ripen'd  to  a  glow 
That  to  her  bosom  gave  a  deeper  heaving ; 

Well  did  I  mark  the  new-born  passion  grow. 
Which  my  heart  beat  responsive  at  perceiving ; 

Nor  strove  she  with  dissembling  art  to  hide 

A  love,  at  once  her  happiness  and  pride. 

Fortune  withdrew  her  smiles,  and,  one  by  one, 
Those  who  had  seem'd  my  veriest  friends  departed. 

Yet  their  desertion  found  me  not  alone, 
Still  was  she  left,  the  finn,  the  noble-hearted ; 

And  poverty,  which  others  shrunk  before, 

Without  a  murmur  or  regret  she  bore. 


BPIGRAK. 

Once  at  a  masc^juerade,  a  painted  lair 
Was  wandenng  o'er  the  room,  in  piteous  case ; 

*rve  lost  my  ma^,'  she  cried,  vrith  mourniu]  air — 
*  No,'  said  a  friend,  ^yum  have  it  on  yourface.^ 
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'  with  yoathful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
'We  cull  the  meado<.v,  and  explore  the  waste/ — Patnc 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 


Yol.  I.         BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1828.         No.  21. 


THE   SEXTON  OF   COLOGNE. 


In  the  year  1571  there  lived  at 
Cologne  a  rich  burgomaster,  whose 
ii^ife,  Adelaide,  then  in  the  prime 
of  her  ymith  and  beauty,  fell  sick 
and  died.  They  had  lived  very 
happily  together,  and,  throughout 
her  fatal  illness,  the  doating  hus- 
band scarcely  quitted  her  bed-side 
for  an  instant.  During  the  latter 
period  of  her  sickness,  she  did  not 
suffer  greatly;  but  the  fainting  fits 
grew  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
of  increasing  duration,  till  at 
length  they  became  incessant, 
and  she  finally  sunk  under  them. 
It  is  well  known  that  Cologne 
is  a  city  which,  as  far  as  respects 
religion,  may  compare  itself  with 
Rome;  on  which  account  it  was 
called,  even  in  the  middle  ages, 
Roma  Germanicay  and  sometimes 
the  Sacred  City.  It  seemed  as  if, 
in  after-time^,  it  wished  to  com- 
pensate by  piety  the  misfortune 
of  having  been  th«  birtb-plac«  of 

TOL.  I. 


the  abominable  Agrippina.  For 
many  years  nothing  else  was  seen 
but  priests,  students,  and  mendi- 
cant monks;  while  the  bells  were 
ringing  and  tolling  from  morning 
till  night.  Even  now  you  may 
Count  in  it  as  many  churches  and 
cloisters  as  the  year  has  days. 

The  principal  church  is  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  on^  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  all  Ger- 
many, though  still  not  so  complete 
as  it  was  probably  intended  by  the 
architect.  The  choir  alone  was 
arched.  The  chief  altar  is  a  single 
block  of  black  marble,  brought 
along  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  from 
Namur  upon  the  Maas.  In  the 
sacristy  an  ivory  rod  is  shown,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  apostle 
Peter;  and  in  a  chapel  stand  a 
gilded  coffin,  with  the  names  of  the 
holy  Three  Kings  inscribed.  Their 
skulls  are  visible  through  an  open- 
ingi — two  being  white,  as  belong- 
41 
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ing  to  Caspar  and  Baltesar;  the 
third  black,  for  Melchoir.  It  is 
easy  to  be  understood  that  these 
remarkable  relics,  rendered  sacred 
by  time,  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  imagination  of  the  Catho- 
.lics;  and  that  the  three  skulls,  with 
their  jewels  and  silver  setting,  are 
conTin#ing  proofs  of  genuineness 
to  religious  feelings,  though  a 
glance  at  history  is  sufficient  to 
show  their  spuriousness. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Ade- 
laide was  buried  with  great  splend- 
or. In  the  spirit  of  that  age,  which 
had  more  feeling  for  the  solid  than 
real  taste, — more  devotion  and 
confidence  than  unbelieving  fear, 
— she  was  dressed  as  a  bride  in 
flowered  silk,  a  motley  garland 
upon  her  head,  and  her  pale  fin- 
gers covered  with  costly  rings;  in 
which  state  she  was  conveyed  to 
the  vault  of  a  little  chapel,  direct- 
ly under  the  choir,  in  a  coffin  with 
glass  windows.  Many  of  her  fore- 
fathers were  already  resting  here, 
all  embalmed,  and  with  their  mum- 
my forms,  o^ering  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  silver  and  gold  with 
which  they  were  decorated,  and 
teaching,  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  the 
difference  between  the  perishable 
and  the  imperishable.  The  cus- 
tom of  embalming  was,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  given  up;  the  place 
was  full;  and  when  Adelaide  was 
buried,  it  was  settled  that  no  one 
else  should  be  laid  there  for  the 
future. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  had  Adolph 
followed  his  wife  to  her  final  rest- 
ing-place. The  turret  bells,  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  hundred 
weight,  lifted  up  their  deep  voices, 
and  spread  the  sounds  of  mourn- 
ing through  the  wide  city;  while 
the  monks,  carrying  tapers,  and 
scattering  incense,  sang  requiems 
from  their  huge  vellum  folios, 
which  were  spread  upon  the  mus- 
sic  desks  in  the  choir.  But  the 
service  was  now  over:  the  dead 


lay  alone  with  the  dead;  the  im- 
mense clock,  which  is  only  woood 
up  once  a  year,  and  shows  the 
course  of  the  planets,  as  well  as 
the  hours  of  the  day,  was  the  only 
thing  that  had  sound  or  motion  is 
the  cathedral.  Its  monotonous 
ticking  seemed  to  mock  the  silent 
grave. 

It  was  a  stormy  evening  in  No- 
vember, when  Peter  Bolt,  the  Sex- 
ton, of  St.  Peter's,  was  retoming 
home  after  the  splendid  funeral 
This  poor  man  was  indeed  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  a  recent  increase  to  his 
family,  and  the  usual  expences  at- 
tendant on  sickness,  had  reduced 
him  to  the  utmost  distress,  and 
rendered  him  unable  to  obtain  the 
least  comfort  for  his  wife.  In 
this  distress,  he  bethought  himself 
of  the  Jew,  Isaac,  who  had  lately 
advanced  him  a  trifle  on  his  oM 
silver  watch;  but  now  unfortun- 
ately, he  had  nothing  more  to 
pledge,  and  was  forced  to  ground 
all  his  hopes  on  the  Jew's  compas- 
sion— a  very  unsafe  anchorage. 
With  doubtful  steps  he  sought  the 
house  of  the  miser,  and  told  his 
tale  amidst  tears  and  sighs;  to  all 
of  which  Isaac  listened  with  great 
patience — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Bolt  began  to  flatter  himself 
with  a  favorable  answer  to  his  pe- 
tition. But  he  was  disappointed; 
the  Jew,  having  heard  him  out, 
cooly  replied, '  that  he  could  lend 
no  monies  on  a  child — it  was  no 
good  pledge.' 

With  bitter  execrations  on  the 
usurer's  hard-heartedness,  poor 
Bolt  rushed  from  his  door;  when, 
to  aggravate  his  situation,  the 
first  snow  of  the  season  hegan  to 
fall,  and  that  so  fast,  that,  in  t 
very  short  time,  the  house  tops 
presented  a  single  field  of  white. 
Immersed  in  his  grief,  he  missed 
his  way  across  the  market  place, 
and,  when  he  least  expected  sncb 
a  thing,  found  himself  in  the  front 
of  the  cathedral.  The  great  dock 
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chimed  threes-quarters;  it  wanted 
then  a  quarter  of  twelve.  Where 
was  he  to  look  for  assistance  at 
such  an  hour,  or,  indeed,  at  any 
hour?  He  bad  already  applied  to 
the  rich  prelates,  and  got  from 
them  all  that  their  charity  was 
likely  to  give.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  him  like  lightning;  he  saw 
his  children  crying  for  the  food  he 
could  not  give,  his  sick  wife,  ly- 
ing in  bed,  with  the  infant  on  her 
exhausted  bosom;  and  then  Ade- 
laide, in  her  splendid  coffin,  and 
her  hand  glittering  with  jewels 
that  it  could  not  grasp.  '  Of  what 
use  are  diamonds  to  her  now  ?'  said 
he  to  himself.  <  Is  there  any  sin 
in  robbing  the  dead  to  give  to  the 
living?  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing  for  myself  if  I  were  starv- 
ing; no.  Heaven  forbid!  Bat  for 
my  wife  and  child, — ah!  that's 
quite  another  matter.' 

Quieting  his  conscience,  as  well 
as  he  could,  with  this  opiate,  he 
hurried  home  to  get  the  necessary 
implements;  but,  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  own  door,  his  resolu- 
tion began  to  waver.  The  sight, 
however,  of  his  wife's  distress, 
wrought  him  up  again  to  the  stick- 
ing-place;  and  having  provided 
himself  with  a  dark  lantern,  the 
church  keys,  and  a  crow  to  break 
open  the  coffin,  he  set  out  for  the 
cathedral.  On  the  way,  all  man- 
ner of  strange  fancies  crossed  him; 
the  earth  seemed  to  shake  from 
under  him, — it  was  the  tottering 
of  his  own  limbs :  a  figure  seemed 
to  sign  him  back, — it  was  the 
shade  thrown  from  some  column, 
that  waved  to  and  fro  as  the  lamp- 
light flickered  in  the  night  wind. 
But  the  thought  of  home  drove 
him  on;  and  even  the  badness  of 
the  weather  carried  this  consola- 
tion with  it,  he  was  the  more  likely 
to  find  the  streets  clear,  and  es- 
cape detection. 

He  had  now  reached  the  cathed- 
ral.    For  a  moment  he  paused  on 


the  steps,  and  then,  taking  heart, 
put  the  huge  key  into  the  lock. 
To  his  fancy,  it  had  never  opened 
with  such  readiness  before.  The 
bolt  shot  back  at  the  light  touch 
of  the  key,  and  he  stood  alone  in 
the  church,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot.  Still  it  was  requisite  to 
close  the  door  behind  him,  lest  its 
being  open  should  be  seen  by  any 
one  passing  by,  and  give  rise  to 
suspicion;  and,  as  he  did  so,  the 
story  came  across  his  mind  of  the 
man  who  had  visited  a  church  at 
midnight  to  show  his  courage.  For 
a  sign  that  he  had  really  been 
there,  he  was  to  stick  his  knife  in- 
to a  coffin;  but,  in  his  hurry  and 
trepidation,  he  struck  it  through 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and,  supposing  himself 
held  back  by  some  supernatural 
agency,  dropt  down  dead  from  ter- 
ror. 

Full  of  these  unpleasant  recol- 
lections, he  tottered  up  the  nave; 
and,  as  the  light  successively  flash- 
ed upon  the  sculptured  marbles, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  pale 
figures  frowned  ominously  upon 
him.  But  desperation  supplied 
the  place  of  courage.  He  kept  on 
his  way  to  the  choir, — descended 
the  steps, — ^passed  through  th^ 
long,  narrow  passage,  with  the 
dead  heaped  up  on  either  side, — 
opened  Adelaide's  chapel,  and 
stood  at  once  before  her  coffin. 
There  she  lay,  stiff  and  pale, — the 
wreath  in  her  hair,  and  the  jewels 
on  her  fingers,  gleaming  strangely 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern. 
He  even  fancied  that  he  already 
smelt  the  pestilential  breath  of 
decay,  though  it  was  full  early  for 
corruption  to  have  begun  its  work. 
A  sickness  seized  him  at  the 
thought ;  and  he  leaned  for  support 
against  one  of  the  columns,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  coffin;  when 
— was  it  real,  or  was  it  illusion? — 
a  change  came  ever  the  face  of 
the  dead!  He  started  back;  and 
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that  chang;c,  so  indescribable,  had 
passed  away  in  an  instant,  leav- 
ing; a  darker  shadow  on  the  fea- 
tures. 

*  If  I  had  only  time,'  said  he  to 
himself, — 'If I  had  only  time,  I 
would  rather  break  open  one  of 
the  other  coffins,  and  leave  the 
lady  Adelaide  in  quiet.  Age  has 
destroyed  ail  that  is  human  in 
those  mummies;  they  have  lost 
that  resemblance  to  life,  which 
makes  the  dead  so  terrible,  and  I 
should  no  more  mind  handling 
them  than  so  many  dry  bones,  it's 
all  nonsense,  though;  one  is  as 
harmless  as  the  other,  and  since 
the  lady  Adelaide's  house  is  the 
easiest  for  my  work,  I  must  e'en 
set  about  it.' 

But  the  coffin  did  not  offer  the 
facilities  he  reckoned  upon  with 
BO  much  certainty.  The  glass- 
windows  were  secured  inwardly 
with  iron  wire,  leaving  no  space 
for  the  admission  of  the  hand,  so 
that  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
break  the  lid  to  pieces,  a  task 
that,  with  his  imperfect  imple- 
ments, cost  both  time  and  labor. 
As  the  wood  splintered  and  crack- 
ed under  the  heavy  blows  of  the 
iron,  the  cold  perspiration  poured 
in  streams  down  his  face,  the 
sound  assuring  him  more  than  all 
the  rest  that  he  was  committing 
sacrilege.  Before,  it  was  only 
the  place,  with  its  dark  associa- 
tions, that  had  territied  him;  now 
he  began  to  be  afraid  of  himself, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  have 
given  up  the  burliness  altogether, 
]f  the  ]\(i  had  not  suddenly  flown  to 
pieces.  Alarmed  at  his  very  suc- 
cess, he  started  round,  as  if  ex- 
pecting to  see  some  one  behind, 
watching  his  sacrilege,  and  ready 
to  clutch  him;  and  so  strong  had 
been  the  illusion,  that  when  he 
found  this  was  not  the  case,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  cof- 
fin, exclaiming,  <  Forgive  me,  dear 
ladj^if  I  take  from 70a  what  it  of 


no  use  to  yourself,  while  a  single 
diamond  will  make  a  poor  familj 
so  happy.  It  is  not  for  mjsclf— 
Oh,  no — it  is  for  tny  wife  and 
children.' 

He  thought  the  dead  looked 
more  kindly  at  him  as  he  spoke 
thus,  and  certainly  the  livid  shad- 
ow had  passed  away  from  ber 
face.  Without  more  delaj,  he 
raised  the  cold  hand  to  draw  the 
rings  from  its  finger;  and  what  was 
his  horror  when  the  dead  returned 
his  grasp!  his  hand  was  clutcbed, 
aye  firmly  clutched,  thoagh  that 
rigid  face  and  form  lay  there  as  fix- 
ed and  motionless  as  ever.  With  a 
cry  of  horror  he  hurst  away,  not 
retaining  so  much  presence  of 
mind  as  to  think  of  the  light, 
which  he  left  burning  by  the  cof- 
fin. This,  however,  was  of  little 
consequence;  fear  can  find  its  way 
in  the  dark,  and  he  rushed  through 
the  vaulted  passage,  up  the  steps, 
through  the  choir,  and  would  have 
found  his  way  out,  had  he  not,  ia 
his  reckless  hurry,  forgotten  the 
stone,  called  the  DeviTa  Slotie, 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  cast  there  by  the 
Devil.  Thus  much  is  certain,  it 
has  fallen  from  the  arch,  and  they 
show  a  hole  above,  through  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  hurled. 

Against  this  stone  the  unlucky 
sexton  stumbled,  just  as  the  tur- 
ret-clock struck  twelve,  and  im- 
mediately he  fell  to  the  earth  in  a 
death-like  swoon.  The  cold,  how- 
ever, .soon  brought  him  to  himself, 
and  on  recoveriHg^  his  senses  he 
again  fled,  winged  by  terror,  and 
fully  convinced  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  escaping  the  vengeance  of 
the  dead,  except  by  the  contessioa 
of  his  crime,  and  gaining  the  for- 
giveness of  her  family.  With  this 
view  he  hurried  across  the  market- 
place to  the  burgomaster's  house, 
where  he  had  to  knock  long  before 
he  could  attract  an  j  ootioe.    The 
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whole  household  lay  in  a  profound 
sleep,  with  the  exception  of  the 
unhappy  Adolph,  who  was  now 
sitthig  alone  ou  the  same  sofa 
xvherehe  had  so  often  sat  with  his 
Adelaide.  Her  picture  hung  on  the 
wall  opposite  to  him,  though  it 
might  rather  be  said  to  feed  his 
grief  than  to  afford  him  any  con- 
solation. And  yet,  as  most  would 
do  under  such  circustanccs,  he 
dwelt  upon  it  the  more  intently 
even  from  the  pain  it  gave  him, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  sexton  had 
knocked  repeatedly  that  he  awoke 
from  his  melancholy  dreams. 
Roused  at  last,  he  opened  the 
window,  and  enquired  who  it  was 
that  disturbed  him  at  such  an  un- 
seasonable homr?  *Its  only  I, 
Mr.  Burgomaster,'  was  the  an- 
swer. ^  And  who  are  you  ?'  again 
Asked  Adolph.  '  Bolt,  the  sexton 
of  St.  Peter's,  Mr.  Burgomaster; 
1  have  a  thing  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  discover  to  you.'  Na- 
turally associating  the  idea  of 
Adelaide *with  the  sexton  of  the 
church  where  she  was  buried, 
Adolph  was  immediately  anxious 
to  know  something  more  of  the 
matter,  and,  taking  up  a  wax- 
light,  he  hastened  down  stairs, 
and  himself  opened  the  door  to 
Bolt. 

*  What  have  you  to  say  to  me?' 
he  exclaimed.  *  Not  here,  Mr. 
Burgomaster,' replied  the  anxious 
sexton;  ^not  here;  we  may  be 
overheard.' 

Adolph,  though  wondering  at  this 
affectation  of  mystery,  motioned 
him  in  and  closed  the  door;  when 
Bolt,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet, 
confessed  all  that  had  happened. 
The  anger  of  Adolph  was  mixed 
with  compassion  at  the  strange 
recital;  nor  could  he  refuse  to 
Bolt  the  absolution,  which  the 
poor  fellow  deemed  so  essentia]  to 
his  future  security  from  the  venge- 
ance of  the  dead.  At  the  same 
iiuia  ha  cautioned  him  to  maintain 


a  profound  silence  on  the  subject 
towards  every  one  else,  as  other- 
wise the  sacrilege  might  be  attend- 
ed with  serious  consequences — it 
not  being  likely  that  the  ecclesi- 
astics, to  whom  the  judgment  of 
such  matters  belonged,  would 
view  his  fault  with  equal  indul- 
gence. He  even  resolved  to  go 
himself  to  the  church  with  Bolt, 
that  he  might  investigate  the  af- 
fair more  thoroughly.  But  to  this 
proposition  the  sexton  gave  a 
prompt  and  positive  denial.  ^  I 
would  rather,'  he  exclaimed,  ^I 
would  rather  be  dragged  to  the 
scaffold  than  again  disturb  the 
repose  of  the  dead.'  This  declara- 
tion, so  ill-timed,  confounded 
Adolph.  On  the  one  hand,  he  felt 
an  undefined  curiosity  to  look 
more  narrowly  into  this  mysteri- 
ous business;  on  the  other,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  compassion 
for  the  sexton,  who,  it  was  evi- 
dent, was  laboring  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  delusion  which  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  subdue.  The 
poor  fellow  trembled  all  over,  as 
if  shaken  by  an  ague  fit,  and 
painted  the  situation  of  his  wife 
and  his  pressing  poverty  with  such 
a  pale  face  and  such  despair  in  his 
eyes,  that  he  might  himself  have 
passed  for  a  church-yard  spectre. 
The  Burgomaster  again  admonish- 
ed him  to  be  silent  for  fear  of  the 
consequences,  and,  giving  him  a 
couple  of  dollars  to  relieve  his  im- 
mediate wants,  sent  him  home  to 
his  wife  and  family. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  his  most 
natural  ally  on  this  occasion, 
Adolph  summoned  an  old  confiden- 
tial servant,  of  whose  seeresy  he 
could  have  no  doubt.  To  his  ques- 
tion of  'do  you  fear  the  dead?' 
Hans  stoutly  replied,  'They  are 
not  half  so  dangerous  as  the  liv- 
ing.' 

*  Indeed !'  said  the  Burgomaster. 
'  Do  you  think,  then,  that  you 
have  conrage  enough  to  go  into 
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the  church  at  night  ?'  <  In  the 
way  of  my  duty,  yes,'  replied 
Hans;  ^  not  otherwise.  It  is  not 
right  to  trifle  with  holy  matters.' 

^  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts, 
Hans?' continued  Adolph.  ^Yes, 
]MLr.  Burgomaster.' 

'  Do  you  fear  them?'  ^  No,  Mr. 
Burgomaster.  I  hold  by  God,  and 
be  holds  me  up;  and  God  is  the 
strongest.' 

*  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  cath- 
edral, Hans?  I  have  had  a  strange 
dream  to-night:  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  my  deceased  wife  called  to 
me  from  the  steeple  window.'  ^  I 
see  how  it  is,'  answered  Hans: 
'  the  sexton  has  been  with  you, 
and  put  this  whim  into  your  head, 
Mr.  Burgomaster.  These  grave 
diggers  are  always  seeing  ghosts.' 

*  Put  a  light  into  your  lantern,' 
said  Adolph,  avoiding  a  direct  re- 
ply to  this  observation  of  the  old 
maii.~*^  Be  silent  and  follow  me.' 
'  If  you  bid  me,'  said  Hans,  ^  I 
must  of  course  obey;  for  you  are 
my  magistrate  as  well  as  my  mas- 
ter.' 

Herewith  he  lit  the  candle  in 
the  lantern,  and  followed  his  mas- 
ter without  further  opposition.' 

They  at  last  got  to  the  high 
Jiltar.  Here  Hans  made  a  sudden 
etep,  and  was  not  to  be  brought 
any  farther. 

^  Quick!'  exclaimed  the  burgo- 
master, who  was  begining  to  lose 
bis  patience;  for  his  heart  throb- 
bed with  expectation. 

'  Heaven  and  all  good  angels  de- 
fend us!  murmured  Hans  through 
bis  chattering  teeth,  while  he  in 
vain  felt  for  bis  rosary,  which  yet 
hung  as  usual  at  his  girdle. 

*  What  is  the  matter  now?'  cried 
Adolph. 

'Do  you  see  who  sits  there.'' 
replied  Hans. 

'  Where  ?'  exclaimed  his  master; 
*  I  see  nothing;  hold  up  the  lan- 
tern.' 

'Heaven  shield  us!'  cried  the 


old  man: '  there  sits  our  deceased 
lady  on  the  altar,  in  a  long  white 
veil,  and  drinking  out  of  the  sac- 
ramental cup!' 

With  a  trembling  hand  be  beld 
up  the  lantern  in  the  direction  to 
which  he  pointed.  It  was  indeed 
as  he  had  said.  There  she  sat 
with  the  paleness  of  death  upon 
face — her  white  garments  waving 
heavily  in  the  night  wind,  that 
rushes  through  the  aisles  o£  the 
church,  and  holding  the  silver 
goblet  to  her  lips,  with  long  bony 
arms  wasted  by  protracted  illness. 
Even  Adolph's  courage  began  to 
waver — 'Adelaide,'  be  cried,  'I 
conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  to  answer  me — ^is 
it  thy  living  self,  or  but  thy  sha- 
dow?' 

'  Ah,'  replied  a  faint  voice,  <  yoa 
buried  me  alive,  and,  but  for  this 
wine,  I  had  perished  from  exhaus- 
tion. Come  up  to  me,  dear 
Adolph;  I  am  no  shadow — bat 
soon  shall  be  with  shadows,  unless 
I  receive  your  speedy  sAccour.' 

'  Go  not  near  her!'  said  Hans: 
'  it  is  the  Evil  One,  that  has  as- 
sumed the  blessed  shape  of  my 
lady  to  destroy  you.' 

'Away,  old  man!'  exclaimed 
Adolph,  bursting  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  his  servant,  and  rushing 
up  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

It  was  indeed,  Adelaide,  that  he 
held  in  his  eager  embrace,  the 
warm  and  living  Adelaide! — ^who 
had  been  buried  for  dead  in  hex 
long  trance,  and  had  only  escaped 
from  the  grave  by  the  sacrilegious 
daring  of — ^The  Sexton  of  Co- 
logne. 

FOR  THE   BOWER  OF   TASTE. 

ESSAY. 

THEATRICAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Although  I  do  by  no  means  agree 
with  many  of  those  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  the  drama,  who  are  of  o- 
pinion  that  a  frequent  attendance 
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at  the  theatre  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  give  us  a  correct  view  of 
fashionable  society,  and  although 
I  do  not  admit  that  the  stage  may 
be  always  justly  termed  a  '  school 
of  morality,'  yet  I  consider  theai- 
rical  reprt$entation8  as  among  our 
most  innocent  and  rational  amuse- 
ments. It  is  true,  the  modern 
guardians  of  the  drama  profess  to 
discountenance  vice,  and  exalt  vir- 
tue, but  like  other  sentinels,  they 
sometimes  shimber  on  their  posts  ; 
and  it  would  often  puzzle  even  the 
most  libera],  to  twist  some  of  our 
'favorite  melo-dramas'  into  the 
inculcation  of  one  moral  principle. 
Tet  among  the  benefits  that  may 
be  derived  from  theatrical  exhibv- 
tioMj  those  of  the  most  impor- 
ance  are,  teaching  propriety  of 
gesture,  and  a  correct  modula- 
tion of  the  voice  with  the  senti- 
ment which  we  would  express. 
These  observances,  which  consti- 
tute the  power  and  beauty  of  elo- 
quence, may  be  acquired  from  the 
stage,  and  are  consequently  ad- 
vantageous to  the  student,  whe- 
ther he  be  destined  for  the  pul- 
pit, the  bar,  or  the  Senate.  Ma- 
ny, I  am  aware,  would  spurn  at 
the  idea  of  admitting  any  affinity  < 
between  the  stage  and  the  piilpit  ; 
but  this  prejudice  exists  only  in 
idea.  What  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, though  possessed  of  the  piety 
of  St.  Paul,  united  with  the  holy 
enthusiasm  of  the  psalmist  of  Is- 
rael, would  disdain  to  promulgate 
his  doctrines,  (if  Within  his  power 
to  do  so)  with  the  bold  energy,  the 
appropriate  gesture,  and  the  splen- 
did elocution  of  a  Macreadt. 

These  remarks,  as  applying  to 
the  pulpit,  regard  only  the  manner, 
not  of  the  mailer  of  the  stage. 
Here  a  strong  line  of  demarkation 
is  fixed,  which  it  is  sacrilege,  to 
pass.  However  fascinating  a  flow- 
ery discourse  from  the  pulpit  may 
foe,  yet  the  sl^test  approach  to 
the  language  of  the  st^ge  is  inad- 


missible, and  more  disgusting  than 
the  most  absurd  affectation  of  tb« 
graces  of  gesture,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  declamation.        v.  z. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Fbmalb  education  is  of  immense 
importance,  as  connected  with 
domestic  life.  It  is  at  home  where 
man  generally  passes  the  lai^est 
portion  of  his  time;  where  he 
seeks  a  refuge  from  the  vexations 
and  embarrassments  of  businesSy 
an  enchanting  repose  from  exer- 
tion, a  relaxation  from  care  by  the 
interchange  of  affection;  where 
some  of  his  finest  sympathies, 
tastes,  and  moral  and  religious 
feelings  are  formed  and  nourished; 
where  is  the  treasure  of  pure  dis- 
interested love,  such  as  is  seldom 
found  in  the  busy  walks  of  a  seli- 
fish  and  calculating  world.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  desirable  than  to 
make  one's  domestic  abode  the 
highest  object  of  his  attachment 
and  satisfaction. 

Well  ordered  home,  man's  best  delight 

to  make, 
And  by  submiseive  wisdom,  modest  skill. 
With  every  gentle,  care  eluding  art. 
To  raise  her  virtues,  animate  the  bliss. 
And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life — 
This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Neither  rank,  nor  splendid  man- 
sions, nor  expensively  furnished 
apartments,  nor  luxurious  repasts, 
can  accomplish  these'  actions. 
They  are  to  be  obtained  only  from 
the  riches  of  elevated  principles, 
from  the  nobility  of  virtue,  from 
the  splendor  of  religious  and  mo- 
ral beauty,  from  the  banquet  of 
refined  taste,  affectionate  deport- 
ment, and  intelletual  pleasures. 
Intelligence  and  piety  throw  the 
brightest  sunshine  over  the  dwel- 
lings of  private  life,  and  these 
are  the  results  of  female  educa- 
tion. 

Female  education  is  extremely 
valuable  from  its  imparting  an  el- 
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evated  and  improved  character  to 
domestic  discourse.  Conversation 
is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  ex- 
istence; and  the  more  perfect  it 
is  made  by  the  resources  of  learn- 
ing, enlarged  views  of  morality, 
refinement  of  taste,  the  riches  of 
language,  and  the  splendors  of  im- 
agery, the  more  exquisite  is  the 
joy.  It  is  from  education  that 
discourse  collects  all  its  original 
drapery,  ^  its  clothing  of  wrought 
gold,  its  thrilling  eloquence,  its 
iweetest  music,  and  all  its  magi- 
cal influence  over  the  soul.  In- 
telligence and  animated  discourse 
eminently  exalt  the  dignity  and 
multiply  the  charms  of  every  fe- 
male that  can  excel  in  it. 

It  ifi  a  f acred  and  homefelt  de]ig;ht, 
A  sober  certainty  of  waking  biiss. 

She  who  can  sustain  an  elevat- 
ed course  of  conversation,  whose 
mind  soars  above  the  trifles  and 
common  things  of  time  and  sense, 
who  is  distinguished  for  well  di- 
gested opinions,  sensible  remarks, 
habits  of  thinking  and  observa- 
tion, good  judgment,  and  a  well 
disciplined  temper,  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  blessing  and  exhilaration 
to  all  within  her  circle.  She  will 
make  home  all  that  is  desirable, 
80  that  none  of  her  household  will 
need  or  wish  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
happinessi  They  will  be  able  to 
<  drink  waters  out  of  their  own 
cisitems,  and  running  waters  out 
of  their  own  well.* 


FOR  THE   BOWER  OF   TASTE. 

HATITE  SKETCHES,  NO.  X. 

*Are  there  no  phantoms,  but  such  at  come 
By  night,  from  the  darkneaa  Uwt  wrap* 

the  tomb  1 
A  sound,  a  scent  or  a  whispering  breeze. 
Can  summon  up  mightier  far  than  theae.' 

It  was  in  the  Lowlands  of  Geor- 
gia, that  a  party  of  young  men 
wandering  for  pleasure  and  curi^ 
osity, were  overtaken  by  the  shades 
of  evening ;   having  travelled  a 


considerable  distance  in  search  of 
some  habitation  where  tbej  might 
pass  the  night  secure  from  theui- 
wholesome  atmo.<phere,and  the  at- 
tacks of  wild  beasts.  Thej  ba<l 
almost  yielded  to  despair,  whei 
one  of  the  company  who  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  in  front,  re- 
turned with  the  joy  All  news  of  suc- 
cess. They  immediately  follow- 
ed him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
were  enabled  to  discern  the  faiat 
glimmerings  of  a  light,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  but  a  short  distance 
from  them;  on  a  nearer  approach, 
they  discovered  it  to  be  an  inhab- 
ited house,  and  to  heighten  their 
felicity,  a  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment. They  were  met  at  the 
door  by  the  landlord,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  an  honest  man,  and 
possessed  all  the  insignia  gen^ 
rally  attached  to  that  class  of  cit- 
izens; he  conducted  them  info  the 
house,  and  gave  orders  respecting 
the  horses.  The  young  gentk^ 
men  having  regaled  themseltes 
With  a  light  supper,  expressed 
their  desire  of  retiring  and  also  of 
an  early  breakfast, '  as  they  wish* 
ed  to  complete  their  journey  oa 
the  following  day.'  Much  to  their 
surprise  and  consternatian  the 
landlord  remained  silent,  and  some- 
thing was  certainly  discemiblt 
upon  his  brow,  which  indicated  no 
good  omen — their  desires  were  re- 
iterated still  more  forcibly.  *  Well 
gentlemen,'  said  he,  ^  since  I  per- 
ceive you  are  peremptory  in  your 
demand,  I  must  confess  that  I  aoi 
at  loss  how  to  accommodate  job, 
unless  one  of  you  consent  toocco- 
py  a  chamber  which  has  been  va- 
cated for  many  years  on  acconat 
of  the  common  belief  that  it  is 
haunled.^  At  this  declaration  aH 
were  struck  with  a  panic.  After 
a  short  pause,  one  of  them  possess- 
ed a  of  little  morelcourage  tbnn  the 
rest  exclaimed — '^ pshaw!  pshaw! 
my  friends,  I  hope  none  of  joo  be- 
lieve in  supernatural  affMaraiioety 
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I  do  not  for  my  part,  and  will 
dicupj  the  chamber  alluded  to, 
urith  the  greatest  pleasure  im- 
aginable.' ^Well  sir,'  says  the 
landlord,  ^  it  shall  be  put  in  readi- 
ness for  you;  but  what  I  have  told 
you  is  actually  the  case,  and  for 
the  honor  of  my  house,  I  would 
rather  you  would  not  put  yourself 
at  that  peril.'  The  young  gentle- 
man, however,  still  persisted  in 
his  determination,  declaring  that 
he  would  like  to  have  a  view  of 
some  of  these  nocturnal  visitants, 
as  he  had  often  heaid  of  them — 
but  as  yet  had  never  known  the  per- 
son that  had  seen  one.  Every 
thing  being  put  in  order  for  their 
accommodation,  each  one  retired 
to  his  respective  apartment.  And 
now  picture  yourself  as  our  young 
friend  in  his  haunted  chamber— 
what  thoughts  then  took  posses 
sion  of  his  mind,  or  whether  he 
repented  his  rashness,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  say.  At  any  rate  fear- 
ing lest  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  the  assertion,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  not  to  divbst  himself  of 
any  of  his  garments,  in  order  that 
he  might  in  case  of  necessity,  ex- 
tricate himself  the  more  speedily. 
After  commending  himself  in  a 
fervent  petition  to  the  care  of  his 
guardian  angel,  (^pressed  by  fa- 
tigue he  soon  resigned  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  he  was 
awakened  as  he  thought,  by  some 
dismal  sounds  proceeding  from  un- 
der the  bed.  Listening  attentive- 
ly for  a  few  moments  and  hearing 
nothing,  he  very  wisely  attributed 
the  sounds,  not  to  any  supernatu- 
ral agency,  but  to  the  working  of 
his  own  overheated  imagination. 
Again  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  when 
his  ears  were  again  assailed  by  a 
still  more  dismal  and  distressing 
nature.  He  listened — they  in- 
creased— his  courage  gaining  the 
ascendancy  over  every  fear,  he 
threw  himself  off  the  bed,  and 
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called  upon  the  fiend  to  make  his 
appearance  aflD  confront  him  as  a 
man!  At  this  defiance  there  im- 
mediately appeared  before  him  a 
young  female  clad  in  white,  with 
long  dark  tresses  falling  negligently 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her 
face  though  beautiful  was  of  the 
most  palid  hue,  and  her  eyes  be- 
dewed with  tears.  At  this  sight 
our  young  hero  was  astonished— 
he  descended  from  his  haughty 
tone,  and  supplicated  her  in  the 
most  fervent  manner  to  disclose 
the  cause  of  her  grief  and  extra- 
ordinary appearance,  assuring  her 
that  if  mortal  assistance  could  be 
of  any  avail  to  her  in  her  appar- 
ently distressing  condition,  she 
might  expect  it  from  his  hands. 
Young  man,  said  she,  I  am  aware 
that  mj  appearance  is  singular, 
but  be  not  startled,  since  I  intend 
you  no  harm ;  you  can  be  of  as- 
sistance to  me,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  offer  of  your  services.  I 
wish  you,  without  asking  any 
questions  to  follow  me.  He  bow- 
ed submissively, — having  passed 
from  the  house  by  winding  and  ob- 
scure avenues,  they  walked  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  a  direct  line,  ob- 
serving ail  the  while  a  strict  si- 
lence. Our  young  friend  with  his 
strange  and  mysterious  guide  found 
himself  apparently  in  the  midst  of 
a  wide  and  extended  plain,  inter- 
spersed with  flowers  of  almost  ev- 
ery hue,  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  a  most  luxuriant  soil.  His 
guide  stopping  suddenly,  address- 
ed him  in  words  to  this  effect — 
^  Young  man,  the  request  which  I 
have  to  make,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  you  should  obey,  though 
a  disagreeable  one,  is  this:  under 
your  feet  repose  my  relics — ^to- 
morrow, ere  the  sun  has  dispelled 
the  morning  dew,  repair  hither, 
disinter  them,  and  convey  them 
to  the  tomb  erected  under  the 

willow  tree  in  the  garden  of .' 

Ere  our  friend  had  time  to  eaqpress 
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his  willingness  to  perform  the  task 
his  guide  had  disapfmfired.  In  vain 
did  he  look  around  him  for  some- 
thing wherewith  to  mark  the  spot 
— ^but  he  could  see  nothing,  not 
even  the  smallest  pebble.  At 
length  perceivinc"  there  was  no 
other  alternative,  De  took  his  watch 
from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  as 
he  was  directed.  He  then  return- 
ed home,  conducted  as  it  were,  by 
a  supernatural  agency,  through 
the  same  mysterious  passages  that 
he  had  traced  before,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  he  had 
ieen  what  man  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  in  the  firm  determina- 
tion of  complying  with  the  injunc- 
tions which  he  had  voluntarily 
placed  himself  under,  and  which 
now  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  perform.  The  compa- 
ny early  the  next  morning,  being 
assembled  at  the  breakfast  table, 
were  surprised  at  our  hero's  non- 
appearance. With  one  accord, 
and  as  if  by  one  impulse,  all  rush- 
ed into  his  chamber.  They  found 
him  reclining  on  his  bed,  enjoying 
a  most  tranquil  morning  slumber. 
Having  awakened  him,  he  CQm- 
inenced  in  almost  breathless  agi- 
tation to  recount  the  adventures 
of  the  past  night;  but  just  as  he 
had  concluded,  conceive  of  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  of  all 
present,  when  the  landlord  enter- 
ed, bearing  in  his  hand  the  watch,* 
which  he  had  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  of  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment. T. 

*  From  this  circumstance  we  may  infer 
that  his  imaginary  excursion  extended  no 
farther  than  the  next  room,  and  that  the 
fair  ghost  and  her  warning  was  but  a  drenm. 


THE  CEREMONY  OF  TAKING 

THE   VEIL. 
BT   AN  ETE   WITNESS. 

Palermo, 

Mr  DEAB  M .  On  Sunday  even- 
ing last,  we  had  an  invitation  from 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Montalba, 


to  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Virgins, 
to  see  two  of  their  dans hters  take  t|p 
veil.  When  tthe  daughters  of  the  S- 
cilian  nobility  undergo  this  ceremonr, 
it  is  customary  for  the  royal  ftmily, 
and  the  nobility  of  rank,  to  attand  \if 
invitation  of  the  parents.  Tba  com- 
pany 80  invited,  occupy  the  parkv,  or 
entrance  hall  of  the  convent.  Ths 
door  which  leads  from  the  hall  to  the 
interior  of  the  convent,  is  always  open 
on  these  occasions.  On  each  ade  of 
the  entrance  sat  the  young  ladies  vriio 
were  now  soon  to  renounce  the  worid 
and  all  its  vanides.  One  of  them  wis 
extremely  beautiful — ^the  other  was  t 
fine  interesting  gu*!,  with  a  sweet  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  They  were 
dressed  in  court-dresses,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  which  prevails  on  these 
occasions. 

The  eldest  daughter  wore  a  pink 
satin  slip,  with  a  Uoe  dress  of  the  same 
color  thrown  over  it,  which  was  rieUy 
embroidered  with  silver.  Her  neck 
was  nearly  covered  with  diamonds, 
and  her  bandeau  was  profusely  orna- 
mented with  the  richest  jewels.  Her 
head-dress  was  tasteful  and  eiegam, 
beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen,  ei- 
ther in  my  own,  or  any  other  caanitrr. 
Her  hair,  which  was  dark  brown,  A 
in  ringlets  down  one  side  of  her  bead 
and  neck,  and  the  whole  of  her  tress- 
es sparkled  with  diamonds.  A  white 
lace  veil,  embroidered  with  nlver,  was 
fastened  on  the  back  of  her  head  with 
a  broach  of  diamonds  :  a  little  below 


the  first  fastening  the  veil ' 
fully  braided  again  with  diaraondsi 
and  from  thence  fell  gracefully  over 
her  shoulders  down  to  her  feet. 

On  the  front  of  her  head,  she  wore 
a  rich  fedra  of  the  largest  diamonds  I 
had  ever  seen,  which  were  disposed 
of  in  the  form  of  a  crown :  in  short,  her 
head  was  nearly  covered  with  the 
most  precious  stones,  save  where  a 
few  stray  ringlets  crept  from  amoiif 
them  over  her  beautiful  forehead.  A 
plume  of  the  bird  of  Paradise,  taste- 
fully disposed  on  one  side  of  her  head, 
completed  the  coup  (PttU  of  her  dre& 
The  other  sister  was  dressed  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  ezceptias 
that  her  dress  was  white.  Thosa- 
domed,  the  two  females  waited  the 
approach  of  that  hour  which  was  des- 
tined to  shut  out  the  world,  and  al 
its  hopes  and  joys  forever.    Inunedi- 
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ately  around  the  young  ladies,  sat 
their  mother  and  sisters,  and  their 
nearest  friends,  all  as  richly  habited 
as  themselves,  excepting  the  dia- 
monds, which,  on  this  occasion,  were 
all  literally  heaj>ed  on  the  intended 
Duns.  All  the  visitors  were  dressed 
in  the  same  style  of  splendor.  Dia- 
monds glittering,  and  white  plumes 
wavinff,  threw  over  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  convent  a  gay  and  brilliant 
efbct,  which  was  increased  by  the 
profusion  of  lights,  and  still  more  by 
the  contrast  produced  by  the  simple, 
eabte  habits  of  the  nuns,  who  crowd- 
ed the  interior  of  the  room  behind  the 
two  Bisters,  who  were  tiius  splendidlv 
decorated  and  numerously  attended. 
i  wish  some  eminent  painter  had  been 
present — the  scene  altogether  was 
wonderfiilly  imposing,  and  presented 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  I 
ever  beheld* 

You  may  probably  imagine  that 
this  religious  ceremony,  in  connexion 
with  the  idea  of  something  like  an 
eternal  separation  from  the  world, 
and  aU  we  love  within  it,  would  have 
thrown  a  melancholy  sadness  over  the 
party  that  were  here  assembled.  No- 
thing could  possibly  exceed  the  gaie- 
ty and  joy  that  prevailed  all  around. 
The  elder  sister  was  in  particularly 
high  spirits.  Her  arch  eye,  and  live- 
ly countenance,  appeared  but  ill  a- 
dapted  to  a  nun;  they  would  have 
much  better  become  the  coquetish  I- 
taltan  beauty,  laughing  at  a  world  of 
lovers  at  her  feet.  The  younger  was 
in  good  spirits,  but  sjie  wanted  that 
archness  and  playfulness  which  see- 
med natural  to  the  elder.  Having 
taken  refreshment,  we  left  the  parlor 
of  the  convent  and  proceeded  to  the 
church,  where  the  ceremony  of  tak- 
ing the  veil  was  to  be  performed. 

On  these  occasions, '  the  churches 
are  ornamented  with  great  splendor. 
The  walls  and  columns  are  hung  with 
rich  silks,  which  are  literally  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
festooned  with  wreaths  of  artificial 
flowers.  The  altars  are  adorned  with 
similar  magnificence.  From  the  cei  1- 
ings  great  numbers  of  chandeliers  are 
suspended,  and  the  churches  are  full 
of  lights,  which,  combined  with  the 
brilliant  and  sparkling  decorations  of 
the  walls  and  columns,  have,  on  the 
first  entrance,  more  the  effect  of  en* 
cbantment  than  reality. 


Previously  |^  the  ceremony  com- 
mencing which  we  had  attended  to 
witness,  a  procession  of  the  nuns  of 
the  convent,  bearing  the  cross  and 
the  image  of  our  Saviour,  passed 
slowly  along  Ae  gallery  of  the  church. 
They  were  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
veil  of  white  lawn  hanging  from  the 
back  of  the  head  to  the  ground,  and 
each  nun  carried  in  her  hand  a  light- 
ed torch.  As  they  moved  along,  Uiey 
chanted  some  melodious  strains,  that, 
at  intervals,  swelled  upon  the  ear, 
then  graduallv  sunk  into  a  soft  and 
dying  close,  like  the  retiring  sounds 
of  an  iEoiian  harp :  the  enect  was 
solemn,  and  awfully  impressive. 

Near  the  high  altar,  there  is  a 
small  room  in  which  the  Ceremony 
takes  place,  and  a  narrow  grate  is 
the  only  communication  between  this 
interior  apartment  and  the  church; 
behind,  stand  the  nuns  who  take  the 
veil,— consequently  they  are  but  par- 
tially and  imperfectly  seen.  The 
manner  in  which  the  two  sisters  con- 
ducted themselves  on  this  important 
and  trying  occasion  was  not  only 
calm  and  serious,  but  even  dignin- 
ed;  though  some  of  their  intimate 
friends  were  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
tremely agitated,  and  in  tears. 

Here  the  scene  is  indeed  changed, 
and  the  gaiety  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed in  the  convent  parlour,  was 
now  succeeded  by  more  solemn  and 
sacred  feeling.  When  the  young  no- 
viciates have  vowed  to  quit  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  and  unite  them* 
selves  to  Christ,  the  elder  nuns  pre- 
pare them  for  the  chanffe  they  have 
to  undergo.  Their  rich  ornaments 
and  costly  clotliinf,  the  fit  habili- 
ments of  a  ffay  and  sinful  world,  are 
now  taken  from  them,  and  the  plain, 
simple  dress  of  the  nun,  with  a  rosary 
of  beads,  is  substituted  in  their  place. 
Their  beautiful  ringlets  are  next  cut 
ofiT,  and  the  head  covered  with  a  white 
lawn  veil.  A  dead  and  solemn  silence 
ensues.  A  funeral  pall  is  thrown  over 
them,  and  the  death  bell  tolls  their  de- 
parture from  this  world  of  care  apd 
woe.  I  never  felt  half  so  solemn  and 
awful  as  at  this  moment; — the  bell 
*  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul,' 
and  susnend^d  for  a  moment  the  func- 
tions of  Jife.  If  all  ended  here,  an 
impression  of  grief  and  sadness  would 
be  left  upon  the  mind ',  but  the  eom* 
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pany  adjourn  to  the  convent,  the 
youn|^  nuns  come  to  Die  again,  with 
the  difference  of  dress  onlv,  to  enjoy 
a  little  longer  the  society  of  the  world, 
and  the  evening  ends  with  the  same 
life,  spirit,  and  gaiety  with  which  it 
began. — AC  Y.  Mirror, 


THE  GRATE. 

Nature  appeared  desolate  and 
mournful — the  clouds  passed  hea- 
vily on^shrouding  all  things  in  their 
gloom.  The  winds  sighed  sadly 
through  the  dark  boughs  that  wa- 
ved among  the  tombs  \  these  stood 
around  like  the  ghosts  of  the  eve- 
ning, pale,  silent,  and  motionless. 
Beneath* the  cold,  but  speaking 
marble,  lay  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
parted, crumbling  to  their  primi- 
tive dust ;  bodies  which  were  once 
among  us,  in  all  the  joy  of  life. 
Our  relations  and  friends — where 
are  they  now  ?  Wrapped  in  the 
damp  clay  !  Gold,  emaciated  and 
haggard,  when  sickness  tore  them 
from  us.  My  soul  was  melancho- 
Iv  f — I  thought  upon  the  scenes  of 
former  times,  when  those  who  now 
lie  buried  were  with  us.  They 
were  once  dear  to  us,  but  now  they 
are  alone  and  cold  beneath  the 
earth.  On  the  ground  fallen  leaves 
were  scattered — the  emblems  of 
man's  mortality,  killed  by  the 
frosts  of  winter,  and  torn  from 
their  parent  stems — from  us,  all 
that  we  hold  dear.  But  the  sha- 
dows of  evening  approached  and 
all  was  cold,  and  dreary,  and  com- 
fortless ;  the  sepulchural  arches 
and  upright  monuments  of  the 
dead  were  losing  themselves  in  the 
uncertainty  of  the  gloom.  Do  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed  now  stalk 
abroad  }  Have  they  burst  from 
ceroetaries  to  walk  amidst  these 
shades  ?  I  beheld  a  figure  gliding 
across  the  mounds  ;  pensively  it 
stole  among  the  graves,  like  the 
wandering  spectre  of  the  night. 
It  approached — it  was  a  beautiful 
spirit  !  The  raven  tresses  were 
too   rudely   blown   bj   the    chill 


breath  of  Winter,  and  his  frigid 
hand  was  upon  her  ivory  neck, 
but  the  sweet  spirit  was  regard- 
less of  It.  Her  white  drapeiy 
flowed  loosely  aronnd,  as  she  lean- 
ed in  sorrow  over  a  tomb,  wtiich 
marked  the  repose  of  innocence. 
She  spoke  not ;  but  the  unuttera- 
ble meaning  of  the  look  she  cast 
to  heaven,  and  the  deep  sigli  she 
heaved,  betrayed  the — ^Motber. — 
Phil.  Et>.  Po$t. 


OMUIUM  aATBZOL 


*  We  are  but  the  renderi  of  other  men^  goodb* 


TribuU  to  the  mewMry  of  CiuiioM. 
By  particular  request,  we  bare  olh 
tained  for  publication  a  copy  of 
the  subjoined  letter  of  condolence 
from  Gen.  La  Fayette,  addressed 
to  Charles  A.  Clinton,  Esq.  of  this 
city.  Its  contents  will  be  foond 
peculiarly  interesting  to  oar  read- 
ers, as  expressing  in  unafiected  laa- 
guage  the  lamentation  and  eulogy 
of  one  illustrious  man  upon  the 
death  of  another.  The  warm, 
the  generous,  and  sympathetic 
feelings  of  La  Fayette  breathe  in 
every  line  ;  and  the  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
is  not  less  creditable  to  the  writer 
than  to  the  statesman  whose  loss 
he  deplores.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  seal  of  the  letter 
bears  the  impress  of  a  miniature 
likeness  of  Washington,  thus  as- 
sociating in  idea  three  of  the  |prea- 
test  benefactors  of  our  country  : 
«  Paris,  JIforcik  30,  I8St8. 

*  My  dear  Sir :  Your  particular 
and  friendly  attentions  to  me, 
make  you  the  natural  organ  of 
the  melancholy  and  affectionate 
feelings,  which  I  wish  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  family  of  your  la- 
mented fatlier.  I  regret  the 
mournful  and  unexpected  event, 
as  an  immense  loss  to  the  public, 
and  a  great  personal  caase  of  grief 
to  me.     Bound,  as  I  was,  to  the 
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memory  of  my  two  beloved  revo- 
lutionary companions  y  your  grand- 
father and  grand  uncle,  I  had  found 
a  peculiar  gratification  in  the  emi- 
nent talents  and  services  of  their 
son  and  nephew,  and  in  his  kind 
and  liberal  correspondence,  until 
personal  and  grateful  acquaint- 
ance had  io^ressed  me  with  all 
the  feelings  of  a  more  intimate 
friendship.  I  beg  you  to  be  to 
jour  afflicted  family  the  interpre- 
ter of  my  deep  sympathies,  and  to 
believe  me  forever, 

Tour  most  sincere  friend, 

La  Fayette. 

Col.  Clintow. 

P.  S.  .  My  son  and  Le  Yasseur 
bag  to  be  monnfully  remembered. 
JV:  Y.  Siaiesman. 

Rochester,  May  15. 
IntrejndUy, — An  instance  of  he- 
roism has  been  mentioned  to  us, 
which  deserves  to  be  made  public. 
On  Sunday  last,  a  child  fell  thro' 
the  old  bridge  in  this  village,  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ge- 
nesee. Its  cries  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  person  named  Peter 
KeyuTj  who  immediately  plunged 
into  the  river—- followed  the  child, 
rapidly  driAing  towards  the  Falls, 
and,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
own  Ufe,  preserved  the  object  of 
his  pursuit  !  The  high  water,  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the 
proximity  of  a  fall  of  97  feet  per- 
pendicular, will  enable  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  to  form 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  no- 
ble daring  of  the  intrepid  man.  A 
more  perilous  act  can  scarcely  be 
conceived. — Eoch,  D,  Adv. 

An  autoraatum  whist-player  has 
been  invented  at  Rochester,  and 
is  now  exhibiting  in  New-York. 
He  calls  out,  and  answers  the  call 
of  his  partner.  His  owner  asserts 
that,  with  an  equal  hand  of  cards, 
and  a  good  partner,  he  will  beat 
any  two  persons  in  the  world. 


SUMMARY  OF  N£WS. 

TravtU  ofLafayeiie  in  the  Z7mt- 
ed  iS/o/es.— This  work,  by  Col. 
Levasseur,  private  secretary  of 
Lafayette,  which  we  mentioned  a 
few  days  since  as  being  about  to 
be  published  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Messrs.  Carey,  Liea  and  Carey, 
was  not  translated  as  then  erro« 
neously  announced  by  the  novelist, 
Cooper;  but  we  understand  that 
it  has  been  rendered  into  English 
by  an  accomplished  writer,  and 
one  who  perhaps  has  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  task  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the 
other,  with  his  habit  of  hasty  com- 
position which  is  evident  in  most 
of  the  vivid  productions  of  his 
masterly  pen. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
of  Downton,  England,  has  trans* 
mitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  in  testimony  of 
his  thanks  for  a  medal  presented 
him  by  the  Society,  a  box  of  plants 
and  grafts  of  several  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  comprising  Nectar- 
ines, Figs,  Pears,  and  the  Eltoa 
cherry. 

lAghining, — ^We  s^re  informed, 
that  on  Monday  week,  Mr.  David 
Miller,  of  German  Valley,  in  this 
county,  lost  three  valuable  horses 
by  lightning.  His  t  eam,  -  consist- 
ing of  four  horses,  vvas  at  the  time 
at  the  village  of  Dover,  Morris 
county,  standing  niaar  a  store  in 
which  the  driver  was  attending  to 
some  business,  whe  n  the  lightning 
struck  the  horses,  killing  three  in* 
stantly,and  injuring  the  fourth.—  . 
{Flem,  Paper.) 


iio^otv  oi:  STasEjte. 


TheJ^ew   York  JMirror The  45th 

No.  of  this  neat  and    interestiDg  publica- 
tioD,  is  adorned  wHh   a  splendid  engrav* 
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ing,  by  V.  Balch,  from  a  drawing  of  Mr 
Dayis — accompanied  by  an  article  dea- 
criptive  of  the  building,  kc — Since  these 
occasional  embellishments,  which  certain- 
ly add  much  to  the  ralue  and  beauty  of 
this  work,  the  subscription  li»t  of  Mr. 
Morris,  has  been  greatly  augmented, 
which  is  a  gratifying  proof,  that  his  un- 
remitted exertions  to  please  the  public, 
hare  not  been  unrewarded— >we  learn 
that  its  circulation  is  more  eztensiye  than 
any  other  Literary  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

England — by  a  Yankee, — Under  this 
head,  John  Neal,  Esq.  Editor  of  the 
Yankee,  has  favored  the  public  with  a 
general  view  of  the  sUte  of  socifr* 
ty  in  England,  as  also  some  animate 
ed  sketches  of  the  character,  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  people—his  comparisons 
between  that  country  and  our  own,  shew 
an  accurate  observance  of  men  and  things, 
notwithstanding  his  caustic  satire,  on  the 
affected  dignity,  and  national  prejudices 
of  John  Bull,  his  writings  are  constant- 
ly copied  into  the  London  Papers. 

The  Ariel — Philadelphia, — ^The  first 
number  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
paper,  contains  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  Harper*s  Ferry,  Virginia; 
«ngraved  expressly  for  its  pages.  The 
Editor  has  promised  to  furnish  an  article, 
descriptive  of  this  romantic  scene  for 
his  next  number,  which  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  his  rosders. 

An  honest  farmer,  wishing  to  give  his 
sen  and  daughter,  some  farther  advantages 
of  education,  wrote  to  the  principal  of 
a  country  Academy,  requesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  branches  which  he 
professed  to  teach,  the  preceptor,  willing 
to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  liis  im- 
portance, after  enumerating  a  variety  of 
atudies,  added  that  he  paid  equal  attention 
t«  the  health  and  imp»ovement  of  his  pu- 


pils ;  and  while  he  <  taught  the  y oong  idsa 
how  to  shoot,'  he  also  Indulged  them  with 
the  recreations  of  the  Gymnasium.  To 
whom  the  farmer  literally  replied,  ihos: — 
Sir,  I  want  my  boy  and  girl  to  learn  that 
much,  and  no  more:  the  Geography  of 
every  part  of  the  globe  that  was  visatei 
by  Captain  Cook-~-to  cipher  £kr  csoi^ 
to  know  how  many  barley  coma  it  takes 
to  go  round  the  world,  and  to  atndy 
grammar,  so  as  to  paee  the  hardest  sea- 
tence  in  the  English  Language  with  ease; 
as  to  Jim  Nation,  I  take  it  he's  a  hone 
jockey,  or  a  juggler,  and  my  children 
want  none  of  his  tutoring — and  with  re- 
spect to  teaching  'um  <  how  to  rtart,* 
there'l  never  be  any  mtittary  charaeien 
>n  my  fsmily — so  that  Is  all  uoeleoe! 

OC^  Should  our  patrons  in  the  soiitbera 
and  western  sections  of  the  city  not  re- 
ceive their  papers  as  usual,  we  trust  the 
circumstance  will  be  overlooked,  as  we 
have  been  obliged  to  procure  a  new  Car- 
rier. 


MAHBIAOBS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Thomas  Bealeto  ] 
Mary  Potter,  both  of  Milton. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Streeter,  Mr.  Jotham  Wade  to  Miss  Lncy 
Smith. 

On  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev.  BIr. 
Pierpont,  Mr.  E.  Copeland,  Jr.  to  Bfias 
Harriet  Perry,  youngest  dau^ter  of  Bfr. 
John  Perry. 

Same  evening,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell, 
Mr.  John  F.  Kimball,  of  Monson,  to 
Miss  Caroline  Matilda  Roulstone,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Michael  R.  of  this  city. 

In  West  Cambridge,  same  evening,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Homer,  Henry  Whittemore, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Elisa  Ann  Cotter,  both  of 
that  place. 


The  Boweb  of  Taste — Jill  com" 
munieatiom  for  or  relative  to  thio 
ijDork,  should  be  addressed  [post  paid] 
to  the  editor,  Mrs.  Katharxvb  A. 
Ware.  It  is^ubhshed  every  Safur- 
day  by  Samtiel  G.  Andrews,  JVo. 
80,  Market  Street,  Boston.'  Terms 
$2.50  in  advance,  $Z  at  the  esptrm- 
lion  of  six  months. 
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<!»rCsfnal  J^oetrs. 


I've  been  where  Beauty's  cheek  was  bright 

And  joy's  gay  flowers  were  wreathing, 
Where  forms  were  glancing  like  beams  of  light, 

To  music's  dulcet  breathmg. 

But  I  found  there  was  many  a  brow  of  gloom 

Encircled  by  the  roses  bloom, 
That  many  a  bosom  fraught  with  care — 

Heav'd  'neath  the  gems  that  were  sparkling  there. 

I've  been  in  love's  enchanted  bower 

Where  youth  was  gaily  smiling, 
Where  innocence,  Ufe's  morning  hour 

With  pleasure  was  beguiling. 

But  I  found  that  envy  was  lurking  there, 

To  blast  the  buds  that  bloom'd  so  fair, 
That  falsehood  was  hovering  in  disguise, 

Like  sin  'mid  the  flowers  of  paradise. 

I've  been  in  the  circles  of  the  gay — 

In  the  halls  of  the  titled  great, 
And  I've  seen  the  pomp  and  the  proud  display 

That  on  wealth  and  power  await 

But  I  found  even  here  were  those  who  sigh'd, 

E'en  'mid  their  palaces  of  pride. 
For  the  'shelter'd  lot'  of  thebr  early  youth, 

The  smile  sincere,  and  the  speech  of  truth. 

While  many  a  scene  by  memory  traced' 

Upon  the  shrine  of  &eling, 
Came  like  soft  music  o'er  the  waste 

Of  moonlight  water  stealing.  AueusT  a  . 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  sorrow,  love, 
(me  that  telu  of  hope's  first  blight — 

Leave  lightsome  ones  till  the  morrow,  love. 
For  my  soul  is  sad  to-night. 
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Vain  were  their  notes  of  gladness,  love, 

To  win  one  answering  tone, 
For  the  heart  that  is  turned  to  sadness,  love, 

Will  wake  at  its  touch  alone. 

Some  other  hour  for  lightness,  love, 

Some  other  hour  than  now ; 
When  the  eve  is  dimmed  in  its  hrightness,  love, 

And  cloud  is  on  the  brow. 
Then  sing  me  a  song  of  sorrow,  love. 

One  that  tells  of  hope's  first  blight — 
Leave  lightsome  ones  till  the  morrow,  love, 

For  my  soul  is  sad  to-night.  w.  e.  c. 


We  are  indebted  to  our  generous  correspondent,^Tx.  for  the  following  delicnte  d- 

fution  of  fancy;  he  remarks  that  it  was  written  by  a  fair  friend  who  had  no  idea  of 

its  passing  beyond  a  private  circle,  and  was  obtained  by  him  *  by  a  sort  of  ionoccat 

larceny,'  in  which  he  invites  us  to  join  by  giving  it  a  niche  in  the  RecesB  of  the 

Muses. 

THE  SPRING  BIRD  TO  H«*»iMHit 

*  I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 

<  If  birds  confabulate,  or  no.*  Cowpbr. 

Why,  lady,  ffaze  on  so  earnestly. 

And  bencf  thv  listening  ear? 
Say,  would'st  thou  seek  from  melody 

Thy  future  fate  to  hear  ? 

But,  lady,  look  not  mournfully. 

No  omen  sad  I  bear. 
Fair  nature  smiles  too  joyously 

For  heralds  of  despair ! 

Thy  ffentle  breath  thou  need'st  not  hush, 

In  fear  that  I  should  fly; 
Tis  iweet  to  view  that  eager  flush— 

J^  spells  are  in  thine  eye ! 

Thro'  trackless  air,  on  pinion  light, 

I've  souffht  thee,  to  impart 
Each  odor's  scent,  or  beauty  bright, 

To  shed  them  o'er  thy  heart. 

From  every  bird  some  note  I  stole. 

That  I  might  rival  thine ; 
And  bade  each  blossom's  leaf  unroll, 

To  offer  at  thy  shrine. 

In  spicy  realms,  the  nightingale 

Sheds  perfume  from  his  wings ; 
The  rose,  deep  blushlDg,  at  the  tale 

That  soft,  her  lover  sings. 

Why  marvel — ^if  in  foreign  clime 

A  denizen  of  air 
Has  wooed  a  flower  of  earik  and  <une, 

That  1  thy  aotd  would  share  ?  s. 

Where  is  the  scene  when  the  sorrowing  soul 

Can  find  a  sympathy  on  earth  f— 
'Tis  when  the  last  splendors  of  sunlight  roll 

From  their  golden  tomb,— and^  the  night  hath  birth ! 
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*  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
'  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,'— Paint. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  boaom  of  oblivion's  waye. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  BETHEL  ROCK. 

FROM    THE    LEGSNDAUT. 


In  the  picturesque  State  of  Con- 
necticut, there  is  not  a  spot  more 
beautiful  than  the  villaj^e  of  Pom- 
peraug.  It  is  situated  not  very 
far  from  the  western  border  of  the* 
State,  and  derives  its  name  from 
a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  who  once 
inhabited  it.  It  presents  a  small; 
but  level  valley,  surrounded  by 
hills,  with  a  bright  stream  rippling 
through  its  meadows.  The  tops 
of  the  high  grounds  which  skirt 
the  valley,  are  covered  with  for- 
ests, but  the  slopes  are  smooth 
with  cultivation,  nearly  to  their 
summits.  In  the  time  of  verdure, 
the  valley  shows  a  vividness  of 
green  like  that  of  velvet,  while 
the  forests  are  dark  with  the  rich 
hues,  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  climate  of  England. 

The  village  of  Pomperaug  con- 
sists now  of  about  two  hundred 
houses,  with  three  white  churches, 
arranged  on  a  street  which  pastes 

TOL.  I. 


along  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
valley.  At  the  distance  of  about 
forty  rods  from  this  street,  and 
running  parallel  to  it  for  nearly  a 
mile,  is  a  rock,  or  ledge  of  rocks, 
of  considerable  elevation.  From 
this,  a  distinct  survey  of  the  place 
may  be  had,  almost  at  a  glance. 
Beginning  at  the  village,  the  spec- 
tator may  count  every  house,  and 
measure  every  garden ;  he  may 
compare  the  three  churches,  which 
now  seem  drawn  close  together ; 
he  may  trace  the  winding  path  of 
the  river  by  the  trees  which  bend 
over  its  waters  ;  he  may  enumer^ 
ate  the  white  farm  houses  which 
dot  the  surface  of  the  valley  ;  he 
may  repose  his  eye  on  the  check- 
ered carpet  which  lies  unrolled 
before  him,  or  it  may  climb  to  the 
horizon  over  the  dark  blue  hills 
which  form  the  border  of  this  en- 
chanting picture. 
The  spot  which  w«  have  thus 
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described,  did  not  long  lie  conceal- 
ed from  the  prying  sagacity  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  colony  of  New 
Haven.  Though  occupied'  by  a 
tribe  of  savages,  as  before  inti- 
mated, it  VM  very  earl/ surveyed 
by  mor^  than  ooe  of  the  emi- 
grants, hi  the  general  rising  of 
the  Indians  in  Philip's  War,  this 
tribe  took  part  with  the  Fequods, 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  shared 
in  their  destruetiom.  The  chief 
himself  waA^lIed.  His  son,  still 
a  boy,  with  a  rea»nant  of  his  fath- 
er's people,  retnnaed  to  their  na- 
tive valley,  and  lived  for  a  time 
on  terms  of  apparent  submission 
to  the  English. 

The  period  had  now  arrived 
when  the  young  chief  bad  reached 
the  age  of  manhood.  He  took, 
as  was  the  custom  with  his  fathers, 
the  name  of  his  tribe,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly called  Pomperaug.  He 
was  tall,  finely  formed,  with  an 
eye  that  gleaned  like  the  flashes 
of  a  diamond.  He  was  such  an 
one,  as  the  savage  would  look  upon 
with  idolatry.  His  foot  was  swift 
as  that  of  the  deer  ;  his  sagacity 
penetrating  as  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

Such  was  Pomperaug.  But  his 
nation  was  passing  away,  and  but 
fifty  of  his  own  tribe  now  dwelt  in 
the  valley  in  which  his  fathers 
bad  hunted  for  ages.  The  day  of 
their  dominion  had  gone.  There 
was  a  spell  over  the  dark  warrior. 
The  Great  Spirit  had  sealed  his 
doom.  So  thought  the  remaining 
Indians  in  the  valley  of  Pomper- 
aug, and  they  sullenly  submitted 
to  a  fate  which  they  could  not  a- 
vert. 

It  was  therefore  without  resis- 
tance^ and,  indeed,  with  expres- 
sions of  amity,  that  they  received 
a  small  company  of  Engli&h  set- 
tlers into  the  valley.  This  com- 
pany consisted  of  about  thirty 
persons,  from  the  New  Haven  col- 
ony, undei^  the  spiritual  charge  of 


the  Reverend  Noah  Benison.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  age,  but  still 
of  uncommon  mental  and  bodily 
vigor.  His  years  had  passed  the 
bourne  of  three  score  and  ten,  and 
his  hair  was  white  as  soow^.  But 
his  tall  and  broad  form  was  yet 
erect,  and  his  cane  of  smooth 
hickory,  with  a  golden  bead,  was 
evidently  a  thing  ^  more  of  orna- 
ment than  use.' 

Mr  Benison  had  broogbt  with 
him  the  last  remnant  of  his  fami- 
ly. She  was  the  daughter  of  his 
only  son.  who,  with  his  wife,  had 
slept  many  years  in  the  tomb. 
Her  name  was  Mary,  and  well 
might  she  be  the  object  of  all  the 
earthly  afiections  which  still  beat 
in  the  bosom  of  one,  whom  death 
had  made  acquainted  with  sorrow, 
and  who  but  for  her  had  been  left 
alone. 

Mary  Benison  was  now  seveiw 
teen  years  of  age.  She  had  re- 
ceived her  education  in  England, 
and  had  been  but  a  few  months  ia 
America.  She  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, with  a  dark,  expressive  eye, 
whose  slow  movements  seemed 
full  of  soul  and  sincerity.  Her 
hair  was  of  a  glossy  black,  parted 
upon  a  forehead  of  ample  and  ex- 
pressive beauty.  When  at  rest, 
her  appearance  was  not  striking; 
but,  if  she  spoke  or  moved,  she 
fixed  the  attention  of  every  be- 
holder by  the  dignity  of  her  air, 
and  the  tone  of  tender,  yet  aenous 
sentiment,  which  was  peculiar  to 
her. 

The  settlers  had  been  in  the 
valley  but  a  few  months,  when 
some  matter  of  business  relative 
to  a  purchase  of  land,  brought 
Pomperaug  to  the  but  of  Mr  Ben- 
ison. It  was  a  bright  morning  ia 
autumn,  and  while  he  was  taliung 
with  Mr  Benison  at  the  door, 
Mary,  who  had  been  gathering 
flowers  in  the  woods,  passed  by 
them  and  entered  the  hut.  The 
eye  of  the  young  Indian  foflowed 
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her  with  a  gaze  of  entrancement. 
His  face  gleamed  as  if  lie  had  seen 
a  vision  of  more  than  earthly 
beauty.  But  this  emotion  was 
yisible  only  for  a  moment.  With 
the  habitual  self-command  of  a 
savage,  he  turned  again  to  Mr 
Benison,  and  calmly  pursued  the 
subject  which  occasioned  their 
meeting. 

Pomperaug  went  away,  but  he 
carried  the  image  of  Mary  with 
him.  He  retired  to  his  wigwam, 
but  it  did  not  please  him.  He 
went  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  at 
the  foot  of  which  his  hut  was  sit- 
uated, and  which  now  goes  under 
the  name  of  Pomperaug's  Castle, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  river, 
which  was  iSashing  in  the  slant 
rays  of  the  morning.  He  turned 
away,  and  sent  his  long  gaze  over 
the  checkered  leaves  of  the  forest, 
which,  like  a  sea,  spread  over  the 
valley.  He  was  still  dissatisfied. 
With  a  ^ngle  leap  he  sprang  from 
the  rock,  and,  alighting  on  his 
feet,  snatched  his  bow  and  took 
the  path  which  led  into  the  forest. 
la  a  few  moments  he  came  back, 
and,  seating  himself  on  the  rock, 
brooded  for  some  hours  in  silence. 

The  next  morning  Pomperaug 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr  Ben- 
Ison  to  finish  the  business  of  the 
pireceding  day.  He  bad  before 
signified  an  inclination  to  accede 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr  Ben- 
ison,  but  he  now  started  unex- 
pected difficulties.  On  being  ask- 
ed the  reason,  he  answered  as 
follows: — 

'Listen,  father — ^bear  a  red 
man  speak.  Look  into  the  air 
and  you  see  the  eagle.  The  sky 
is  his  home,  and  doth  the  eagle 
love  his  home?  Will  he  barter  it 
for  the  sea?  Look  into  the  river, 
and  ask  the  fish  that  is  there,  if 
he  will  sell  it?  Go  to  the  dark 
skinned  hunter  and  demand  of  him 
if  he  will  part  with  his  forests? 
Tet,  father,  I  will  part  with  my 


forests,  if  you  will  give' me  the 
singing  bird  that  is  in  thy  nest.' 

^  Savage,'  said  the  pilgrim,  with 
a  mingled  look  of  disgust  and  in- 
dignation, <  will  the  lamb  lie  down 
in  the  den  of  the  wolf?  Never! 
Dream  not  of  it — I  would  sooner 
see  her  die!  Name  it  not.'  As 
he  spoke  he  struck  his  cane  forci- 
bly on  the  ground,  and  his  broad 
figure  seemed  to  expand  and  grow 
taller,  while  his  eye  gleamed,  and 
the  muscles  of  his  brow  contract- 
ed with  a  lowering  and  angry  ex- 
pression. The  change  of  the  old 
man's  appearance  was  sudden  and 
striking.  The  air  and  manner  of 
the  Indian,  too,  was  changed. 
There  was  now  a  kindled  fire  in 
his  eye,  a  proud  dignity  in  bis 
manner,  which  before  was  not 
there;  but  they  had  stolen  unseen 
upon  him,  with  that  imperceptible 
progress,  by  which  the  dull  colors 
of  the  snake,  when  he  becomes 
enraged,  are  succeeded  by  the 
glowing  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

The  two  now  parted,  and  Pom- 
peraug would  not  again  enter  into 
any  negociations  for  the  sale  of 
his  lands.  He  kept  himself,  in- 
deed, aloft  from  the  English,  and 
cultivated  rather  a  hostile  spirit 
in  his  people  towards  them. 

As  might  have  been  expected, 
difficulties  soon  grew  up  between 
the  tw<)*  parties,  and  violent  feel- 
ings were  shortly  excited  on  both 
sides.  This  soon  broke  out  into 
open  quarrels,  and  one  of  the 
white  men  was  shot  by  a  savage, 
lurking  in  t^e  woods.  This  deter- 
mined the  settlers  to  seek  instant 
revenge,  and  accordingly  they  fol- 
lowed the  Indians  into  the  broken 
and  rocky  districts  which  lie  east 
of  the  valley,  whither,  expecting 
pursuit,  they  had  retreated. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, when  the  English,  consisting 
of  twenty  well  armed  men,  led  by 
their  reverend  pastor,  were  march- 
ing through  a  deep  ravine,  about 
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two  miles  east  of  the  town.  The 
rocks  on  either  side  were  lofty, 
and  so  narrow  was  the  dell,  that 
the  shadows  of  night  had  already 
gathered  over  it.  The  pursuers 
had  sought  their  enemy  the  whole 
day  in  vain,  and  having  lost  all 
trace  of  them,  they  were  now  re- 
turning to  their  homes.  Sudden- 
ly a  wild  yell  burst  from  the  rocks 
at  their  feet,  and  twenty  savages 
sprang  up  before  them.  An  ar- 
row pierced  the  breast  of  the  pil- 
grim leader,  and  he  fell.'  Two 
Indians  were  shot,  a,nd  the  re- 
mainder fled.  Several  of  the  En- 
glish were  wounded,  but  none 
mortally,  save  the  aged  pastor. 

With  mournful  silence  they  bore 
back  the  body  of  their  father. 
He  was  buried  in  a  sequestered 
nook  of  .the  forest,  and  with  a 
desolate  and  breaking  heart,  the 
orphan  Mary  turned  away  from 
his  grave,  to  be  for  the  first  time 
alone  in  their  humble  house  in  the 
wilderness. 

*        #        *        # 

A  year  passed.  The  savages 
had  disappeared,  and  the  rock,  on 
which  the  pilgrim  met  his  death, 
had  been  consecrated  by  many 
prayers.  His  blood  was  still  visi- 
ble on  the  spot,  and  his  people  of- 
ten came  with  reference  to  kneel 
there,  and  offer  up  their  petitions. 
The  place  they  called  Bethel  Rock, 
and  piously  they  deemed  that 
their  hearts  were  visited  here 
with  the  richest  gifts  of  heavenly 
grace. 

It  was  a  sweet  evening  in  sum- 
mer, when  Mary  Benison,  for  the 
last  time  went  to  spend  an  hour 
at  this  holy  spot.  Lon$;  had  she 
knelt,  and  most  fervently  had  she 
prayed.  Oh!  who  can  tell  the 
bliss  of  that  communion,  to  which 
a  pure  heart  is  admitted  in  the 
hours  of  solitude  and  silence. — 
The  sun  went  down,  and  as  the 
veil  of  evening  fell,  the  full  moon 
climbed  over  the    eastern  ledge, 


pouring  its  silver  light  into  the 
valfey,  and  Mary  was  still  kneel- 
ing, still  communing  with  Him 
who  seeth  in  secret. 

At  length  a  slight  noise,  like 
the  crushing  of  a  leaf,  woke  her 
from  her  trance,  and  with  quick- 
ness and  agitation  she  set  out  on 
her  return.  Alarmed  af  her  dis- 
tance from  home  at  such  an  hoar, 
she  proceeded  with  great  rapidity. 
She  was  obliged  to  climb  up  the 
face  of  the  rocks  with  care,  as 
the  darkness  rendered  it  a  critin! 
and  dangerous  task.  At  lenjrtli 
she  reached  the  top.  Standing 
upon  the  verge  of  the  cliflT,  she 
then  turned  a  moment  to  look 
back  upon  the  valley.  The  moon 
was  shining  full  upon  the  vale, 
and  she  gazed  with  a  mixture  of 
awe  and  delight  upon  the  sea  of 
silvery  leaves,  which  slept  in 
deathlike  repose  beneath  her.— 
She  then  turned  to  pursue  ber 
path  homeward,  but  what  was  ber 
amazement  to  see  before  her,  in 
the  full  moonlight,  the  tall  form  of 
Pomperaug!  She  shrieked,  and 
swift  as  his  own  arrow,  she  sprang 
over  the  dizzy  cYiff,  The  Indi&n 
listened — there  was  a  moment  <^ 
silence — then  a  heavy  sound — and 
the  dell  was  still  as  the  tomb. 

The  fate  of  Mary  was  known 
only  to  Pomperaug.  He  buried 
her  with  a  lover^s  care  amid  the 
rocks  of  the  glen.  Then  biddlif 
adieu  to  his  native  valley,  he  joi»- 
ed  his  people,  who  had  retired  to 

the  banks  of  the  Housatonac. 

*        #        *        * 

More  than  half  a  century  sub- 
sequent to  this  event,  a  rumor  ran 
through  the  vilage  of  Pomperau*. 
that  some  Indians  were  seen  at 
night,  bearing  a  heavy  burthen 
along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
which  swept  the  base  of  Pome- 
raug^s  castle.  In  the  morning  i 
spot  was  found  near,  on  a  gentle 
hill,  where  the  fresh  earth  showed 
that  the  ground  had  been  recently 
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broken.  A  low  heap  of  stones  on 
the  place,  revealed  the  secret. — 
Thej  remain  there  to  this  day, 
and  the  little  mound  is  shown  by 
the  villagers  as  Pomperaug's  grave. 

FOR  THE    BOWER   OP    TASTE. 
£SSAY. 

PLEASURES    OF    SCIENTIFIC    ATTAIN- 
MENTS. 

To  increase  in  wisdom,  and  to  en- 
large the  sum  of  happiness  in  life, 
are  subjects  which  seem  to  occu- 
py the  first  place  in  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  men  ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  the  diversity  of 
opinion  i\hich  prevails  with  re- 
spect to  the  sources  whence  this 
pleasure  may  be  derived. 

All  seem  to  agree  with  regard 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  human  pursuit ;  and  ail 
are  exerting  their  power  and  skill 
in  some  way,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition  ;  yet  so  vari- 
ous are  the  notions,  and  so  dissim- 
ilar the  standards  of  enjoyment 
formed  by  mankind,  that  it  is  ob- 
vious some  must  fail  in  their  at- 
tempts, and  never  realize  that 
complete  success  which  they  anti- 
cipate. On  one  side,  we  see  num- 
bers employing  every  method 
which  ingenuity  can  devise,  or  the 
patience  of  industry  accomplish, 
for  the  accumulation  of  treasures, 
believing  that  the  mere  po$8e$$ion 
of  wealth  will  afford  them  uncor- 
rupted  enjoyment.  Others  ima- 
gine that  in  the  gratification  of  the 
senses,  they  shall  discover  that 
high  state  of  felicity  which  is  the 
common  object  of  pursuit.  Yet 
how  small  is  the  number  of  the 
successful,  compared  with  the 
crowd  who  have  labored  in  vain, 
and  who  have  found  not  only  dis- 
satisfaction in  enjoyment,  but  un- 
certainty in  possession.  Others 
seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief, that  great  human  happiness 
is  enjoyed  in  the  exhibition  of  cour- 


age or  military  prowess;  in  gain- 
ing signal  victories  or  extensive 
conquests;  or  in  having  their  noble 
deeds  recorded,  and  their  praises 
snng.  But  such  cannot  forget, 
that  the  garland  of  honor,  which 
crowns  the  head  of  the  warrior,  is 
at  all  times  stained  with  blood;  the 
record  of  his  deeds  wet  with  the 
tears,  and  the  song  of  his  praise 
accompanied  with  the  cries  of  the 
widow  and  orphan.  Even  that 
class  of  society,  who  delight  much 
in  the  pleasures  of  kindness  and 
affection,  will  not  deny  that  these 
frequently  operate  to  lead  them 
into  anxieties  and  troubles  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  esca- 
ped. 

And  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  fix  upon  objects  of  plea- 
sure which  are  obvious  to  all ;  and 
in  their  endeavors  to  attain  them, 
pursue  the  same  open  road,  which 
is  trodden  by  the  multitude  with 
such  various  and  unequal  success. 
They  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
pleasures  derived  from  the  im- 
provement of  those  noble  facul- 
ties, which  among  so  large  a  pro- 
portion are  but  imperfectly  culti- 
vated. They  may  observe  the 
nearest  and  most  evident  relations 
of  things,  and  feel  a  sort  of  de- 
light in  dwelling  upon  their  out- 
ward charms;  yet  they  pay  little 
regard  to  the  higher  and  more  re- 
mote relations  of  objects.  This 
refined  and  elevated  class  of  con- 
ceptions and  feelings  is  reserved 
for  the  man  of  profound  science 
and  extensive  research.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural,  that  persons  should 
put  but  little  value  upon  objects 
which  do  not  attract  their  atten- 
tion; or  upon  improvements  which 
are  unappreciated  by  them:  hence 
it  may  be  easy  to  see  why  so  ma- 
ny look  upon  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
ence as  wholly  uninteresting,  or 
important  only  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  rather  than  as  the  sources  of 
pleasure  and  gratification.    But  if 
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the  limiied  power  of  man  be  capa- 
ble of  procuriDg  happiness  ia  any 
degree;  if  his  contracted  views  of 
the  splendid  greatness  of  nature's 
fabric,  be  a  source  of  enjoyment, 
certainly  the  extension  of  his 
knowledge,  the  exercise  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  the  enlargement  of  his 
reasoning  powers  will  not  diminish 
it.  Such  is  the  direct  tendency  of 
scientific  investigations  and  re- 
aearches — and  though  the  pleasure 
received,  is  to  the  mind,  of  a  per- 
fectly different  kind  from  that  en- 
joyed in  the  contemplation  of  gay 
and  verdant  scenery,  or  nameless 
and  gigantic  ruins,  yet  we  denom- 
inate the  object  that  produces  it 
as  beautiful.  The  demonstra- 
tions of  Euclid  are,  and  will  re- 
main, the  admiration  of  the  wise 
and  learned,  though  they  be  little 
esteemed  by  the  idle  and  heedless. 
Here  we  are  habituated  to  a  mode 
of  reasoning  which  cannot  possi- 
bly deceive  us — here  we  can  drink 
of  the  pure  waters  of  truth  un- 
corrupted  by  error  and  doubt — and 
though  our  progress  may  be  slow, 
our  acquisitio  ns  will  not  be  super- 
seded by  any  subsequent  discove- 
ries— but  we  shall  enlarge  our  fund 
of  enjoyment,  from  the  intelligi- 
bility of  every  step,  the  clear  and 
regular  train  of  argument,  and  the 
connected  order  of  the  whole. 
There  is  an  inclination  for  inquiry 
implanted  in  our  very  natures, 
from  which  we  have  a  pleasure  in 
arriving  at  any  truth,  whether  it 
be  of  consequence  or  not;  and  the 
more  remote  is  this  truth,  the 
greater  is  the  pleasure  received, 
having  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  to  it : 

'  For  man  lovea  knowledge;  and  the  beams 

of  truth 
More  welcome  strike  his  understanding's 

eye, 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound  his 

ear; 
Than  all  of  taste,  his  tongue.' 

Besides,  his  gratification  will  not 


be  a  little  increased,  if  the  residt 
is  of  great  importance  to  mankind, 
or  of  extensive  and  constant  ap- 
plication to  the  affairs  of  life.  Of 
this  character  are  many  of  the 
propositions  in  Natural  Philosophy 
— those  bywhich  we  are  enabled  not 
only  to  bring  before  us  the  geomet- 
rical forms  and  construction  of  the 
face  of  nature,  but  to  discover  its 
wonderful  mechanism,the  different 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed, — and 
the  various  operations  and  chang- 
es to  which  it  is  subject  ; — ^those 
by  which  we  are  informed  not  onlj 
of  the  present  state  and  appear- 
ance of  things,  but  what  thej  hare 
been  in  years  gone  hj,  and  what 
they  will  be  in  centuries  to  come. 
If  there  be  any  pleasure  in  review- 
ing present  scenes  and  objects  with 
a  natural  eye,  would  it  not  be 
greatly  enhanced — should  we  ^ 
feel  the  liveliest  sensations  of 
pleasure,  in  being  enabled,  as  it 
were,  with  a  prophetic  eye,  to 
pierce  the  veil  of  futurity — ^to  roll 
on,  as  it  were,  with  infinite  veloci- 
ty, ages  yet  to  come;  and  tiaee 
the  effect  of  causes,  which  wifl 
require  thousands  of  years  far 
their  full  developement. 

The  illiterate  person  mty  look 
upon  the  celestial  sphere  as  some 
inexplicable  phenomenon;  hit  eyes 
may  be  directed  to  the  stars,  as 
to  some  wonderful  appearance,  yet 
comparatively  speaking,  be  sees 
nothing.  But  when  conducted 
from  the  abodes  of  ignorance  aad 
error  by  the  enticing  rays  of  sci- 
ence, which  illumine  his  path,  witk 
delight  he  beholds  the  planetaij 
system,  and  all  those  '  luminoiB 
points'  that  beautify  the  night 
The  man  of  taste,  the  follower  ot 
the  muses,  may  be  charaied  by  the 
sweet  influences  of  nature,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  contemplation  of 
the  spangled  concave;  yet  how  wiO 
his  joy  be  increased,  and  hia  felici- 
ty perfected,  when  admitted  to  the 
temple  of  science  as 
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>  a  gaett  at  Natiira's  fiBaat!' 


Then  his  limited  imagination  is 
permitted  to  roam  in  more  distant 
space,  and  his  mind  conducted  to 
the  hidden  heauties  of  creation — 
the  heavens  put  on  a  new  and 
pleasing  aspect,  not  to  the  under- 
standing merely^  hut  to  the  sens- 
es— new  worlds  hurst  upon  his 
sight,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  are  magnified  rastlj  he- 
yond  their  former  appearance — 
even  those  little  stars  that  twink- 
le over  our  heads,  and  seem  only 
particles  of  light,  become  immense 
glohes,  like  the  sun  in  size  and 
splendor,  and  giving  light  and  life 
to  other  systems. 

How  different  must  be  the  sit- 
uation,— how  widely  different 
the  enjoyments  of  the  man  of 
science  from  those  of  the  per- 
son who  is  educated  only  in  the 
Tulgar  opinions  of  the  day,  and 
conversant  only  with  error.  The 
latter  seems  but  little  superior  in 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest — instead 
of  pressing  forward  to  penetrate 
the  wonders  of  creation,  he  stands 
neglectful  and  careless  to  all  the 
mysteries  that  throng  about  him, 
without  the  least  desire  to  investi- 
gate them — 

*  Comets  may  blaase  unaeeo,  and  worlds 
decay,  # 

While  error  leads,  and  man  pursues  its 
way.' 

But  the  other  appears  noble  in  fa- 
culties, and  eager  to  examine  the 
different  laws  and  properties  of 
the  material  world,  and  trace  it 
through  all  its  variegated  forma — 
with  joy  he  embraces  the  open 
volume  of  nature,  and  culls  the 
sweets  from  every  page.  To  him 
the  thorn  and  the  briar  display 
beauties  equally  with  the  rose  ; 
the  mountain's  massive  cliffs,  as 
well  as  the  valley's  rich  treasures 
yield  to  his  scrutinizing  eye;  and 
objects  which  before  disgusted  him  | 


or  failed  to  delight,  are  now  somv 
ces  of  real  pleasure. 

The  pursuits  of  science  are  cal- 
culated also  to  add  a  charm  and  a 
sweetness  to  virtue.  Aided  by  this, 
man  is  enabled  to  discover  l^ible 
traces  of  the  deity  in  every  thing 
he  meets — he  sees  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  enstamped  upon  the 
whole  face  of  nature.  By  wit- 
nessing the  perfect  order  and  reg- 
ularity of  the  works  of  creation, 
and  being  sensible  of  his  own  in- 
significance and  entire  dependance^ 
he  is  led  to  raise  his  affections, 
with  the  warmest  sensations  of 
gratitude,  to  that  Being  who  over- 
rules and  governs  all. 

While  reflecting  upon  the  pleas- 
ures of  science,  and  the  sweets  of 
that  pure  enjoyment  flowing  from 
its  pursuits,  may  we  not  look  for^ 
ward,  with  anxious  hope,  to  a 
time  when  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion shall  yield  their  dominion  to 
the  more  powerful  empire  of  rea- 
son and  truth — when  knowledge 
and  taste  shall  be  more  widely  dif- 
fused; and  native  works  of  ima- 
gination and  genius  encouraged; 
when  the  pages  of  our  future  nis- 
tory  shall  be  gilded  with  the  names 
of  those  men,  who  have  extended 
the  bounds  of  natural  science,  by 
exploring  the  mysteries  of  our  own 
country.  Then  will  be  justly  es- 
teemed, and  duly  appreciated  the 
pleoBvres  arising  from  seientific  puf^ 
swis.  R.   L.   F. 

A  SCRAP. 

*  Oh!  let  me  court  Lethean  streams,. 

The  sorrowing  sense  to  steep. 
And  drink  oblivion  of  the  themes 

On  which  I  cannot  weep.' 

In  that  season  of  life,  when  the 
heart's  enthusiasm  erves  fervor  to 
all  its  affectations,  first  commenc- 
ed that  unfortunate  attachment 
between  Augustus  and  Amelia.—* 
The  genius  and  accomplishments 
of  Augustus  were  the  themes  of 
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every  tongue.  He  possessed  a 
proud  and  aspiring  soul — he  antic- 
ipated with  sanguine  confidence, 
the  time  when  bis  talent  and  in- 
dustry would  be  an  honor  to  him- 
self and  service  to  those  around 
hicn.  His  own  Amelia,  with  a 
heart  that  could  so  well  appreci- 
ate his  excellences,  found  a  proud 
enjoyment  in  those  plaudits  so  oft- 
en associated  with  his  name,  and 
happiness  in  those  warm  affections 
which  her  own  charms  had  crea- 
ted. O!  there  was  not  one  thorn 
among  the  roses  of  their  own  Eden 
— there  was  not  one  cloud  in  the 
pure  skies  that  illumined  its  pow- 
ers ;  there  were  no  sounds  but  those 
that  told  of  happiness,  in  cheering 
whispers  to  the  heart.  If  Ame- 
lia's voice  was  heard  in  song,  the 
strain  was  of  the  mo^t  joyous  mel- 
ody— her  harp  had  not  one  sound 
of  sadness  in  its  varied  note.s — 
and  lightest  in  the  dance  were  her 
own  footsteps  among  its  graceful 
evolutions.  Thus  passed  those 
days  away,  till  Augustus,  in  the 
tumults  of  the  world,  exchanged 
the  dreams  of  those  romantic 
hours,  for  the  cold  realities  of  life 
— and  cold  they  were  to  one  so 
enthusiastic !  rugged  indeed,  to 
one  so  ambitiousjwere  those  steeps 
towards  the  temple  of  fame,  over 
which  not  even  genius  could  give 
wings  to  bear  him — but  step  by 
step  his  wearied  feet  must  tread, 
till  even  the  hope  which  carried 
him  along  seemed  to  sicken  with 
delay.  Deep  in  his  susceptible 
heart  were  the  stings  of  disap- 
pointed ambition!  In  those  woods 
which  surround  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage where  so  many  of  his  days 
had  been  passed,  where  breathed 
the  murniurings  of  his  discontent, 
and  even  those  haunts  which  en- 
deared his  adopted  home  were 
sought  not  at  once,  to  indulge  in 
dreams  of  love  and  hope — but  to 
hide  amid  their  shades  the  dark 
despondence  of  his  spirit.     Amelia 


too,  whose  presence  was  once  so 
replete  with  bright  associations, 
served  but  to  increase  his  gloom- 
vain  was  all  the  gaiety  with  which 
she  hoped  to  dissipate  his  cart 
If  in  brighter  hours  Augustus  wu 
beloved  with  the  fervor  of  her 
feeling  nature,  he  was  now,  in  bis 
moments  of  gloom,  cherished  in 
her  heart  with  an  aHection  yet 
more  impassioned.  But  vhr, 
(thought  she)  the  gathering  shades 
upon  bis  brow  ?  Can  he  not  be 
happy  without  the  applause  of  i 
multitude  ?  Can  he  not  leare  the 
scenes  where  his  hopes  have  failed 
and  seek  refuge  in  love  and  friend- 
ship alone,  a  joy  worth  all  ambi- 
tion could  have  promised?  Amelia 
was  happy  still — for  Augustus  was 
the  same  to  her  as  in  her  best 
day — and  in  losing  the  fickle  fa- 
vors of  the  world,  she  knew  be 
had  not  lost  that  which  ou^bt  to 
have  secured  them.  But  with  all 
the  splendor  of  talent,  Au^stus 
was  deficient  in  firmness  of  mind 
and  independence  of  spirit.  Hi} 
time  was  wasted  in  gloomy  indo- 
lence, till  he  at  length  sougbtin 
intemperance  a  fancied  oblivioa 
of  his  ills.  The  companions  of 
his  virtuous  days  forsook  him- 
his  friends,  while  they  mourned  his 
degeneracy,  left  in  the  haunts  of 
dissipation  one  who  might  cotD- 
mand  tife  respect  and  admiratioii 
of  all.  But  Amelia,  with  woman's 
constancy,  wis  faithful  still.- 
Many  were  the  efforts  of  her  fao- 
ilyto  lead  those  affections  from 
an  object  no  longer  worthjfc^ 
regard — but  Augustus,  scorned 
and  forsaken,  found  one,  at  Icas^ 
whose  look  would  not  rcproaci, 
whose  tongue  would  never  cen- 
sure. For  him  the  music  of  btf 
harp  was  still  awakened— but  «| 


times  a  melancholy  tone 


would 


steal  into  those  strains  meant  (<f 
gaiety  alone— that  eye,  though  «^ 
glances  were  all  its  own,  wa«  ''Jj 
losing  the  lustre  of  its  hae-^ 
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that  cheeky  where  the  rose  once 
bloomed  so  brightly,  had  not  now 
one  trace  of  its  crimson  tinge. — 
£adi  day,  as  it  passed,  brought 
deeper  melaacholy  to  the  heart 
of  Att^stos— and  fainter,  with  ev- 
ery morning's  dawn  beamed  the 
eye  of  the  unfortunate  Amelia — 
till  at  last  it  was  shrouded  in 
death!  She  died  the  victim  of  love 
and  grief.  Deeper,  still  deeper 
in  the  intoxicating  bowl,  Augustus 
sought  to  steep  his  distracted  sen- 
ses. Tfaour't  nothing^all  are 
nothing  (thought  be) — he  dare  not 
think  upon  the  past — he  would  not 
dwell  upon  the  future— -his  consti- 
tution, exhausted  by  excess,  and 
wasted  by  the  desponding  melan- 
choly which  so  long  had  cherish- 
ed, warned  him  of  his  approaching 
end.  He  waited  it  with  impatient 
despair  *  «  *  *  and  Augustus 
too  found  an  early  grave — the  vic- 
tim of  disappointed  ambition  and 
of  blighted  afiTection.    But  alas ! 

*  The  only  beart — the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die^ 

Had  moarned  above  hn  stoae— 

That  heart  had  barit— that  ey«  was 
cloacd» 

Tea«^e)oied  before  his  own!' 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF   TASTE. 
If  ATTVE  SKETCHES,  NO»  XI. 

'ConMilt  with  reason,  reason  will 

reply, 
Saeh  locid  point  which  glows    in 

yonder  sky. 
Informs  a  system  in  the  boundless 

space. 
And  fiUs  with  glory  its  appointed 

place. 
'With  beams  nnborrow'd  brightens 

other  skies. 
And  worlds,  to  thee  unknown,  with 

heat  and  life  supplies. 

I  am  no  astrologer,  nor  have  I 
made  the  science  of  astronomy 
a  stody;  yet  who,  not  excepting 
the  most  rude  and  uncultivated 
peasant,  can  look  upon  the  vast 
earpanse  of  the  heavens,  on  a  clear 
and  atill  iummer's  evening,  and 

TOl..    I. 


not  give  way  to  the  train  of  as- 
sociations which  such  a  scene 
is  calculated  to  inspire — and  is 
it  not  consoling  and  delightful  on 
such  occasions  to  view  the  myr- 
iads of  stars  that  surround  us, 
and  conceive  each  to  be  like  our 
own  an  inhabited  world?  For 
why  may  not  this  be  the  case? 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  same  power  and 
wisdom,  which  causes  the  whole 
solar  system  to  move  in  a  regu- 
lar and  prescribed  order,  that 
power  which  adapts  all  upon  earth 
to  its  particular  element  might 
not  by  a  similar  adaptation,  cause 
every  planet  in  the  heavens  to 
resound  to  the  praise  of  its  crea- 
tor. It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
lime subject  as  I  have  not  the 
power  to  do  so,  but  I  merely  beg 
leave  to  relate  the  adventures  of  a 
tourist  among  the  planets  (taken 
from  his  Journal)  which,  with 
making  due  allowances  for  histo- 
rical Kcences  are  doubtless  as 
true  as  half  the  terrestrial  perigri- 
nations  with  which  the  press  a- 
bounds  from  the  pens  of  our 
modem  iratellers.  The  gentleman 
alluded  to  above  was  an  astrolo- 
ger and  the  resident  of  a  planet 
scarcely  discernible  from  this 
earth;  vain  of  distinction  be  had 
endeavored  to  promulgate  some 
absurd  and  dangerous  theories 
among  his  countrymen  respect- 
ing his  own  as  well  as  the 
numerous  planets  that  surroun- 
ded them,  and  having  by  the 
ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  his 
conclusions,  gained  many  prose- 
lytes, was  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  justice,  and  sentenced  to  be 
banished  from  the  planet,  on  the 
charge  of  being  an  insidious^  sub- 
ject. In  disgust  and  indignation 
he  heard  the  sentence  pronounced 

I  against  him,  and  having  taken  an 
affectionate  fareweir  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  he  prepared  to 
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bid  adieu  to  the  eountiy^  <  with- 
oat  any  expressions  of  regret,' 
at  what  he  considered  ungrate- 
fal  treatment.  By  what  means 
he  escaped  from  his  planet, 
whether  by  ladders  or  ropes, 
our  learned  historian  has  not 
been  pleased  to  inform  us, — ^nor 
shall  I  at  this  late  period  make 
it  a  subject  of  speculation,  but 
we  can  easily  imagine  our  young 
astrologer  pursuing  his  way  to 
some  more  favorable  climes.— 
Having  visited  many  of  the  near- 
er planets,  he  was  rejoiced  to  dis- 
cover that  his  theories  were  not 
altogether  incorrect,  and  as  infor- 
mation was  his  principal  motive 
in  travelling,  he  was  determined 
to  leave  no  path  unexplored.  He 
found  the  inhabitants  in  those 
orbs  he  had  already  visited, 
very  little  dissimilar.  His  atten- 
tion, at  length,  was  arrested  by 
the  appearance  of  the  moon,  es- 
pecially on  account  of  its  diminu- 
tive size.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  upon  this  new  planet  before  he 
met  one  of  its  inhabitants,  whom 
he  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest 
curiosities  he  had  yet  discovered. 
He  immediately  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  much  informa- 
tio;i  displayed  by  one,  whom  he 
esteemed  as  a  mere  child.  The 
Lunarian  being  only  fifteen  miles 
high,  about  one  half  the  height  of 
the  astrologer. 

The  Lunarian  happening  to  be 
a  secretary  to  one  of  the  most 
learned  societies  in  the  kingdom, 
the  astrologer  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain all  the  information  respect- 
ing the  moon  and  its  inhabitants, 
that  he  desired,  and  thus  the  neces- 
sity of  prolonging  his  visit  was  en- 
tirely superseded.  He  was  so  much 
E leased  with  his  new  friend,  that 
e  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  his 
airy  peregrinations  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  travelling  companion. 
Having  provided  themselves  with 


optica]  glassei,  speaking  tnuupets, 
and  other  necessaries,  they  em- 
barked upon  diseoveriea  atiil  more 
important  and  interestinr.     Dur- 
ing their   various   travelSy    they 
had  frequently  perceived  a  aoafl 
black  spot,  which  tbej  had  al- 
ways    passed     by     imebserved, 
thinking   that     its    exanuftatioa 
would  not  recompense  their  re- 
searches.   Having,  at  length  ap- 
proached it  rather  nearer  thaa 
usual,  they  were  so  moch  stnick 
with  its  external  appeerence,  tint 
they  formed  the  intention  of  vis- 
iting it,  and  of  determining  what 
it  could  be.    After  a   very  nar- 
row inspection,  they  discovered 
it  to  be  that  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  planets,  the  earth !     In  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  they  were 
able  to  explore  it  from  pole  to 
pole,  but  a^  yet  had  discovered 
nothing  which   appeared    to   be 
endued    with  animation.      £vca 
the    ocean  presented   no  obsta- 
cles to  impede  their  progress,  for 
when  the  waters  actually  proved 
too  deep  for  the  Lunarian,  his 
companion  very  generously  phtced 
him  upon   his    shoulders    till   it 
again  became  passable.     Dorii^ 
one  of  these  excursions,  they  dis- 
covered a  small  insect  moving  ia 
the  water;  so  very  small  indeed 
was  it  in  their,  eyes,  that  ihej 
were  surprised  to  find  it  possess- 
ed of  life,  and  placed  it  amoiy 
the  number  of  their  most  rare 
curiosities.     This  insect  as  they 
were  pleased  to  call  it,  we  de- 
nominate    under    the     class   of 
whales^ — on  another  occasion  thej 
made  still  more  extensive  discof* 
eries — they  perceived  somethiii| 
moving  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  which  was  certainly 
void  of  animation;  on  the  a|^ili- 
cation  of  their  glasses,  tbey  wete 
enabled  to  discover  insects  mov- 
ing upon  it,  appearing  to  be  in  the 
greatest  bustle  and  confusion.-^ 
The  young   astrologer  hud   re- 
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course  to  his  tnimpet  mnd  was 
thus  able  to  hold  a  conTersation 
with  ttiem,  and  was  informed, 
that  ihej  were  certain  philoso- 
pliers,  deputed  hy  the  king  of 
France  to  measure  the  arc  of 
the  meridian,  and  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  'occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the 
astrologer  and  lunarian,'  thej 
were  in  iminent  risk  of  their  lives 
as  they  expected  the  vessel  to  go 
to  the  bottom  eyery  moment  and 
thus  end  their  important  project; 
at  this  declaration,  the  astrologer 
was  confouuded.  <What!'  he  ex- 
claimed* '  Yon  insects,  that  with 
the  naked  eye  I  cannot  discover, 
are  engagea  in  an  undertaking, 
which  even  we,  on  account  of  its 
magnitude,  have  never  permitted 
oumelves  to  think  of!'  t. 

We  suspect  the  writer  of  the  above 
itory  to  have  derived  his  inspiration  from 
recent  observetioDf,  made  through  the 
wonderfnl '  mUtoMcape.* — Ed. 


PAINTING. 

The  first  and  indispensible  re- 
quisite towards  forming  a  painter, 
is  genius ;  for  the  absence  of  which 
divine  gift,  no  human  acquire- 
ments can  compensate;  for,  with- 
out that  spark  of  aetherial  flame, 
study  would  be  misapplied,  and  la- 
bor thrown  away.  Painting  bears 
a  very  near  resemblanoe  to  her 
sister,  poetry;  and  the  painter, 
like  the  bara,  must  be  born  one. 
A  picture,  as  well  as  a  poem, 
would  afford  little  pleasure,  though 
formed  according  to  the  strictest 
rules,  and  worked  up  with  the 
most  indefatigable  attention8,were 

fenius  wanting  to  complete  the 
esign;  which  may  be  said  to  be 
like  the  celebrated  statue,  fash- 
ioned by  Prometheus,  lovely,  but 
lifeless;  unless  genius  (like  the 
fire  which  he  is  fabled  to  have 
stolen  from  Heaven,)  darts  its  in- 
vigorating ray,  and  gives  a  soul  to 
the  finished  piece. 


But  though  genius  is  absolutely 
necessary,  since  nothing  can  be 
well  done  without  it,  it  will  not 
alone,  do  all  things,  but  must  be 
assisted  by  calls,  refleation  and 
assiduity.  The  memory  may  not 
be  improperly  called  the  reposito- 
ry where  genius  treasures  up  the 
ideas  which  pass  before  it  in  con- 
tinual succession:  from  this  re- 
pository, the  artist  selects  such 
materials  as  the  occasion  demands, 
directed  by  his  judgment.  Above 
all,  nature  is  the  grand  object  of 
his  meditation,  and  ought  never 
to  be  out  of  his  sight — nature  is 
the  only  source  of  beauty — for 
notfaioff  can  be  pleasing  that  is  not 
natural. 

The  designer  who  oversteps  the 
modesty  of  nature,  may  court  ap- 
plause from  the  ignorant  and  vul- 
gar, but  must  not  expect  the  ap- 
probation of  the  discerning  and 
polite.  Design,  comprehends  in- 
vention and  disposition;  invention, 
furnishes  the  subject,  and  dispo- 
sition, places  that  subject  in  the 
most  proper  relation  for  exh^i- 
tion;  nature,  supplies  the  objects; 
art,contrasts,diversjfies  and  groups 
them. 

But,  as  every  painter  may  not 
have  time  or  an  opportunity  to 
view  nature  in  all  its  various 
lights,  he  will  do  well  to  contem- 
plate the  works  of  those  great 
masters,  who  know  how  to  make 
a  judicious  choice  of  subjects,  and 
to  execute  them  with  taste  and 
effect.  On  these  he  may  rely  al- 
most as  confidently  as  on  nature 
herself,  and  will  find  them  of  the 
utmost  use  to  assist  his  invention. 
Genius  need  not  disdain  to  call  to 
its  aid  the  productions  of  kindred 
genius;  and  (as  a  wit  has  remark- 
ed) the  young  painter  who  shall 
neglect  his  study  of  the  most  em- 
inent professors  of  that  science, 
on  pretence  of  setting  up  for  an 
original,  would  be  esteemed  really 
an  original. 
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<  Thebs  is  somethiog  yenerable  id 
the  very  name  of  *  fountain.'  We 
saj  the  '  fountain  of  life,'  and  the 

<  fountain  of  knowledge;'  and  the 
image  of  truth  [the  daughter  of 
time,  and  the  mother  of  virtue]  is 
fabled  to  have  been  discovered  at 
the  bottom  of  a  fountain,  clad  in 
jEi  white  robe,  of  a  symmetrical  fig- 
ure, and  of  a  mild,  modest,  difficult 
and  attractive  countenance :  truth  ? 
'  Of  all  the  divinities  which  natiure 
hss  discovered  to  the  mind  of  man,' 
observes  Polybius,  Hhe  most  beau- 
tiful is  truth.  Her  power  is  as 
great  as  her  beauty;  for,  notwith- 
standine  all  conspire  to  overwhelm 
her,  and  notwithstanding  every  ar- 
tifice is  employed  by  her  adversa- 
ries, espousing  the  cause  of  error, 
to  effect  a  conquest  over  her,  yet, 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  she  never 
fails,  by  her  own  native  force,  to 
make  her  way  into  the  human 
mind.  Sometimes  she  displays 
her  power  immediately ;  sometimes 
only  after  having  been  for  a  long 
time  enveloped  in  darkness.  She 
nevertheless  surmounts  every  op- 
pcfeition,  and  triumphs  over  every 
error  by  her  own  essential  energy.' 
She  is,  as  a  Hebrew  writer  has  sub- 
limely expressed  it.  The  strength, 
kingdom,  power  and  majesty  of  all 
ages. — Burke^s  Beauiies  of  Jralure, 

*  My  bair  it  gray,  but  not  with  yean.* 
Lord  Byron, 

Ws  have  heard  of  many  instances 
wherein  fright,  it  is  said,  has  pro- 
duced very  strange  effects  upon 
the  human  system.  The  follow- 
ing account  we  give  upon  the  au- 
thority of  a  highly  respectable  me- 
dical gentleman  resident  in  Lon- 
don. At  the  time  of  the  funeral 
of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  antiquarian  resear- 
ches, whose  name  we  withhold, 
descended  into  the  Royal  Cemete- 
ry at  Windsor,  after  the  interment 
had  taken  place,  and  busily  eng^ 


ged  himself  in  copying'  inscriptioBs 
from  various  coffins.     While  tbns 
engaged,  and  absorbed  in  thought, 
he  heard  the  door  of  the  cemete- 
ry close  with  an  ai^alling  soond, 
the  taper  fell  from  bis  hand,  and 
he  remained  petrified  by  the  kjoov- 
ledge  of  his  awful  situation^  en- 
tombed with  the  dead.     He  hid 
not  power  to  pick  up  the  taper, 
which  was  soon  extinguished  by 
the  noisome  damp,  and  he  imagia' 
ed  that  the  cemetery  would  not  bt 
re-opened  until  another  rojal  in- 
terment should  take  place;   and 
that  thus  he  must  soon,  from  the 
effects  of  famine,  be   numbered 
with  the  dead.     He  swooned,  and 
remained  insensible  for  aome  tine. 
At  length,  recovering  himself,  he 
rose  upon  his  knees,  placed   his 
hands  upon  a  mouldering  coffin, 
and,  to  use  his  own  woids,  *  felt 
strength  to  pray.'     A  recollection 
then  darted  across  his  mind,  that 
he  had  heard  the  workmen  say, 
that  about  noon,  they  should  revi- 
sit the  cemetery,  and  take  away 
some  plumes,  &c.  which  thejkft 
there.    This  somewhat  calmed  his 
spirits.     Soon  after  12  o'clock  he 
heard  the  doors  turn  upon  their 
grating  hinges;  he  called  for  assis- 
tance, and  was  soon  conreyed  to 
the  regions  of  day.     His  cloUici 
were  damp,  and  a  horrible  dew 
hung  upon  his  hair,  which  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  hours  turned  froa 
dark  black  to  gray,  and  soon  sAer 
to  white.     The  pain  which  he  felt 
in  tbe  scapula  during  the  period  of 
his  incarceration,,  he  described  ts 
our  info];piant  to  be  dreadful.   This 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  authentica^ 
ted  account  on  record  of  a  man's 
bair  turning  gray  from  fright.^ 
Macclesfield  Cottrier. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Nifew  York,  May  ». 
Great  FWe — Destruction  of  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  &c. — A  fire  ec- 
cured  last  eyening,  which  deatrof- 
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ed  all  tim  buiMngs  on  the  eftst 
«ide  of  Bftyard  street,  between  the 
Bowery  iad  £tiaabeth  itreet— 
moft  bf  those  on  the  Bowery  from 
Bayard  to  Pump  street,  including 
the  Theatre,  and  nearly  all  on  the 
same  square  in  Elizabeth  street. 

The  fire  broke  out,  as  we  un- 
derstood, in  Chambers  &  Under- 
hill's  Livery  Stable  in  Bayard  st. 
about  a  quarter  past  6  o'clock, 
P.  M.  and  communicated  vrith 
(Treat  rapidity  to  the  adjoining 
buildings,  no  less  than  six  or  seren 
being  enveloped  in  flames  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minntes.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  'engines,  the  flames 
had  gained  such  ascendency  as  to 
baffle  for  a  long  time  the  efforts  of 
the  firemen,  and  extended  to  the 
Theatre  in  the  rear  on  Elizabeth 
street,  and  to  the  front  on  the 
Bowery,  totally  destroying  the  in 
tervening  buildings  in  each  direc- 
tion. 

The  extensive  and  elegant  edi- 
fice, the  Bowery  Theatre,  was 
entirely  consumed  and  the  rear 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  flames 
communicated  to  the  wooden  cbr- 
nice  gutters,  and  spread  through 
the  roof,  and  interior,  destroying 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  scenery, 
furniture,  wardrobes,  &c.  This 
disaster  occ'ured  just  before  the 
time  for  opening  the  Theatre. 
The  play  of  the  Gamblers'  Fate 
was  to  have  been  performed  on 
that  evening  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Gilfert,  the  wife  of  the 
Manager,  and  a  full  house  was 
expected.  The  performers  were 
dressing  for  their  parts  when 
the  fire  broke  out;  and  reports 
were  spread  daring  the  iNHiflagra- 
tion,  that  some  of  them  were  in- 
jured, but  we  learnt  that  this  re- 
port was  incorrect. 

•5  Stngu/ar  Stranger, — A  won- 
derful and  strange  animal  never 
before  seen  in  tms  country  has 
been  lately  caught  on  the  premiMS 


of  a  gentleman  residing  at  Head- 
ing, YorkshiFe.  It  has  a  bead 
Hke  a  eat,  fof^e  feet  like  a  leopard, 
bind  feet  like  a  ferret,  purple  eyes 
when  seen  in  the  light.  It  has 
three  white  marks  over  the  right 
eye  and  three  black  ever  the  left. 
It  is  of  a  whitish  brown  color, 
spotted  with  red.  The  tail  of  a 
beautiful  white,  tipped  with  blue. 
— J^ihemany  (Geo.) 


OMKxiJM  o>at; 


*  We  aie  buttiM  ▼nden  ofofCher  mcnh  goods.* 


Melancholy  drcumstance, — On 
Sunday,  the  ISth  ult.  the  otoly  son 
of  James  Gibson,  of  the  township 
of  Melbourne,  abont  seven  yean 
of  age,  proceeded,  diicompanied 
by  his  elder  sisters,  to  their  sugar 
place  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
distant  from  Ibeir  dweUing.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  at  the  bal- 
ing place,  the  little  boy  said  he 
would  go  to  an  adjoiniog  Binary, 
i^ont  A  rods  distant,  to  whidi  he 
had  frequently  been  previously. 
The  remainder  of  the  children,  af«- 
ter  stopping  some  time^  went  after 
the  boy  to  bring  him  home,  but 
found  to  their  surprise,  on  procee* 
ding  to  the  other  sugary,  that  the 
boy  had  not  been  there.  The 
children  proceeded  home,  but  on 
arriving,  they,  with  their  mother, 
(Mr.  Gibson  being  from  home,) 
were  greatly  alarmed.  The  neigh- 
bors commenced  a  diligent  search 
for  the  boy,  where  tl^  snow  re- 
mained in  the  woods  ;  the  bey's 
track  w^as  at  length  found,  but  it 
was  with  difficulty  followed,  as 
the  snow  was  only  in  patches,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  proceed  with 
candle  light.  The  track  was  how- 
ever followed  to  where  it  appear- 
ed as  if  the  boy  had  returned  from 
the  brook  ;  the  search  was  conti- 
nued till  daylight  on  thq  other  side 
of  the  brook  without  effect.  This 
search  was  joined  in  by  the  almost 
distiaeted  fiather  who   returned 
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liome  about  midnight.  The  night 
beiDg  cold  for  the  season,  all  hope 
of  the  boj  being  found  alive  the 
ensuing  mornings  was  almost  giv- 
en up.  The  search  was  however, 
prosecuted  at  day  light  with  re- 
newed vigor,  by  from  HK)  to  150 
men.  all  anxious  to  do  their  ut- 
most. After  some  time,  the  boy's 
track  was  found  on  the  other  side 
of  the  brook,  which  was  with  dif- 
ficulty followed  for  about  five  miles 
to  where  the  body  of  the  boy  was 
found  lifeless  and  cold.— St.  Fron- 

During  the  thunder  storm  on 
the  evening  of  the  nth  instant,  a 
tree  near  the  fish-house  oa  How- 
ell's Island  in  the  Delaware,  about 
two  miles  above  Trenton,  was 
struck  by  the  lightning.  Nine  of 
the  hands  employed  in  the  fishery 
were  at  the  time  lying  down  in  the 
fish  house.  All  were  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  electric  fluid. — 
Some  were  stunned,  others  disa- 
bled in  their  limbs,  backs,  &c. 
One  had  the  skin  partially  taken 
off  his  forehead,  but  no  one  was 
killed,  and  all  appear  to  be  recov- 
ering from  theenects  of  the  shock 
they  received. 


iSoUKt  Of  K9»tt. 


THB  liBOBNOART. 

*  80  prolifique  U  our  pen* 
This  it  indeed  the  very  age  of  bookt. 
Every  day  some  new  aspirant  to  fame 
advances  to  claim  a  nicbe  in  her  tem^ 
pie.  while  thote  whose  names  have  alrea- 
dy been  spoken  in  her  courts,  are  still  am- 
bittoos  of  enriching  our  llteratare.  by  re- 
newing their  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  pub- 
lic taste. 

Tet  the  admiration  of  the  world,  howev- 
er grateful  it  may  be  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  genius.isin  its  substance  too  etherial 
for  the  support  of  their  physical  existence. 
Although  anthcHrs  have  been  not  uojastl  j 


likened  to  the  Camdeon,  yet  they  fisd  it 
difficult  to  subsist  entirely  upon  otr.  Ti 
encoBiage  wHk  libenlity  the  eflbrts  of  b- 
teltigeat  and  well  cultivated  miodi  wbel^ 
er  iuAthe  walks  of  science  or  the  .fidi 
of  fancy,  is  a  strong  indacmeat  te 
the  exercise  of  native  Ulent.  This  viS 
not  only  conduce  to  the  improveoeot  of 
society,  but  will  ultimataly  reflect  boMr 
on  our  national  literature.  To  premott 
this  appears  to  be  the  object  lad  df 
sign  of  the  L^endary.  Ameries  €!& 
its  a  vast,  and  as  yet,  almost  ostrodda 
field  for  the  exeursiOBs  of  the  poet  nl 
the  historian,  whom  we  hope  and  beliere 
will  be  rewarded  accoTdmg  totfadrde. 
serts.  We  wish  to  please  our  readw  by 
extracting  the  following beaolifol  nioct; 

SUNLIGHT  AT  EVENDTG. 

BT  H.  PICKBXINO. 

How  beautifully  soft  it  seems  to  deep 
Upon  the  lap  of  ike  uobrettluag  nli! 
And  wbere,unruffled  by  thegeoUeitple, 
The  lake  its  bosom  spreadi,  lod  is  id 

deep. 
Clear  wave,  another  world  tppein  » 
keep. 
To  steal  the  heart  from  thii !  for  tko 

the  veil. 
Transparent  we  may  see  tree,  rod, 
hill,  da]«. 
And  sapphire  sky,  agd  goW«  n*"*" 
steep. 
That  real  seem,  though  fairei  thuosr 
own; — 

BtUl,  picture  faint  of  that  pore  «?■ 
drawn 
By  prophet's  pen,  but  not  ton«tt 
shown,  . 

Where  flow  rivers  of  Uiss— eM  w 
and  lawn 
Are  stYewn  with  flowers  immoitU- 
where,  alone, 
Night  never  comes,  and  day  ii 
dawn. 


Thb  Bot?Hf  or  Tastb.-^««J 
rnvmcations  for  or  relaHve  «•  »; 
work,  should  be  addre$$ed  [^f /'••i 
to  the  editor,  Mrs.  Kathah;"^ 
Ware.  It  U  puklUhtd  enery  St^' 
day  by  Samubl  d.  Akdbiwi.^ 
80.  Market  Street,  Bctton.  Ttfv 
$2.50  in  advance,  $Z  at  the  t^ 
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^Mofnal  Hortrs* 


Mst.  Wars  :  If  you  think  the  encloied  linei  daMrre  a  pUet  amid  thaTariagatid 
bloMoma  of  yoor  Bowar,  yoa  will  please  accept  them. 
to;  CONSTANCE. 

Like  a  vision  from  heav'n  was  my  lovely  maid> 

Or  an  angel  from  yonder  bl^e  sky — 
Or  a  flow'r  that  blush'd  as  it  lonely  strayed 
From  its  native  bower — the  pride  of  the  glade ; 

She  smiPd  and  passed  on  from  my  watching  eye. 
When  a  voice  breathed  soft  as  the  notes  of  the  grove, 
I  sigh'd — and  I  felt  'twas  the  tigh  o/lave. 

^was  heaven  that  lighted  that  aacred  flame> 

At  her  shrine,  and  its  pure  steady  ray. 
Burns  brightly  to  honor  ner  virgin  name — 
My  hearts  fond  oblation  her  virtues  shall  claim ; 

And  its  fervor  can  never  decay ! 
For  my  bosom  to  know  has  just  began. 
That  a  heav'n  on  earth  may  be  won  by  man. 

Hail !  rosy  power  of  love  divine ! 

Reciprocal  be  thy  sacred  bliss, 
Lead  on  a  fond  pair  to  thy  hallow'd  shrine, 
And  with  Hymen  the  nuptial  wreath  entwine, 

As  a  boon  of  our  earthly  happiness! 
IbreweU  sweet  ^rl — ^yet  true  to  thee 
Until  we  meet  tms  heart  shall  be !  thaddeus  of  beut. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

FROM  A  POEM  OIT  PLEASVEE. 

^T  is  like  the  act 

Which  oft  we  laugh  at  in  a  giddy  boy ; 
Where  unreflecting  and  unthinking  mind 
Grasps  not  a  substance,  but  a  shadow. 
He  sees  upon  the  topmast  shaken  bou£[h, 
A  beauteous  bird ;  and  longs,  within  his  hand 
T'  obtain  it.    He  makes  full  many  attempfts. 
But  all  in  vain ;  at  least,  with  murd'rous  aim. 
He  points  the  deadly  weaoon,    Down  at  length 
The  lovely  victim  wh,  beauteous  no  more. 
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^And  even  so 

It  is  with  pleasures  still  in  years  mature, 
The  syren  yet  can  sing,  and  still  her  song 
Has  charms  as  soft,  deceitful,  luring,  false, 
To  cheat  and  disappoint  us  now,  as  then; 
Alas !  how  oft  it  is,  that,  like  the  boy — 
The  fairy  bubble  bursts  by  our  attempts 

To  gain  possession  of  it. 

A y. 


STANZAS. 

'  Of  joyi  departed*  never  to  retttra*  how  peiaful  the  remembrinee!' 

Flow  on,  sweet  stream!  flow  gently  on ! 

Thy  flowery  banks  seem  proud  of  thee ; 
Thy  waters  mingle  many  a  charm» 

ixxl  oh  1  they  mingle  none  for  me ! 

Roll  onward  to  thy  final  doom, 
Throuffh  nature's  grots,  sub&me  and  fipea. 

O'er  tow^ing  cliff,  through  fields  of  bkM>m, 
To  the  deep  bosom  of  the  sea. 

Time  was,  when  4m  thy  banks  so  imir, 

With  ofM  hdcmtd  I  used  to  stray. 
And  listen  to  thy  murmurs  thero-~- 

Biit  ahi  those  hours  have  paaa'd  away. 

Oh  why,  AJ^honso,  didst  thou  roam  ? 

Thy  absenoe  teaohes  roe  thy  worth — 
Make  not  a  foreign  land  tbv  home, 

Thou  dear  companion  of  my  youth ! 

Yet  though  bj  Heaven  it  is  decreed, 
l%at  we  on  earth  should  part  forever. 

When  we  fi-om  this  dark  world  are  firee'd. 
Our  souls  shall  meet,  no  more  to  sever!      iwncii 


DREAMS. 

*We  retrace 
All  early  time  in  dreams ;  and  hear  the  I6w, 
Deep  cadences  of  prayer,  and  press  the  hand 
That  led  us  to  our  happy  slumbers  then. 
We  look  on  riper  seasons  with  the  eye 
That  painted  tnem  all  sunshine,  and  forffet 
That  we  haye  found  them  shadows ;  and  we  trmrt 
Life's  broken  reed  as  lightly,  and  repeat 
Our  first  young  vow  as  movingly,  again. 
Such  dreams  refresh  the  feelings,  like  a  pure 
And  high  communion ;  for  the  spirit  wears 
No  fetter  of  a  poor,  pa^cular  world. 
And  waits  no  cold  and  selfish  reasoning, 
To  measure  out  its  fervor ,  but  croes  back 
Upon  the  purer  ntemories,  and  Hves  o'er 
The  brighter  past,  alone  *,  and  when  the  heart 
Hath  buried  an  affection,  it  unclothes 
Its  imatf  e  from  the  drapery  of  the  grave. 
And  wms  it  to  its  olden  lemleisMss.*  W^^ 
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*  With  youthfal  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 

*  We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waate/'^Paine. 
The  brtghteat  flowers,  the  parest  geme  to  save, 
From  the  dark  boeom  of  obliTion's  wa^e. 
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TRAVELLING  BY  NIGHT. 


THE   TOUne  SOLDIER'S  FURLOUGH. 


Travelling  by  night  aflTords  a 
pleasure,  which  in  some  degree 
compensates  for  the  interruption 
occasioned  to  observation  bj  dark- 
ness and  obscurity.  The  outside 
of  a  mail-coacb  is  the  best  of  all 
situations  for  enjoyment  of  this 
pleasure;  and  while  journeying 
rapidly  in  such  a  manner  through 
the  heart  of  the  midland  countries, 
he  must  be  a  strangely  insensible 
creature  who  is  incapable  of  feel- 
ing the  changes,  which,  from  the 
first  fresh  hour  of  morning,  to  the 
deepest  repose  at  night,  are  con- 
tinually occurring.  The  revelry 
of  noontide,  rich  and  joyous,  as  if 
the  elements  had  agreed  to  club 
their  sweetest  influence  to  heigh- 
ten it;  the  tempered  warmth,  the 
soberer  gladness  and  the  beauty 
of  the  afternoon  hours;  and  then 
the  eventide,  sparkling  with  some- 
thing of  the  morning's  brilliancy, 
and  only  contrasted  with  it  by  the 
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sighing  of  the  night  breezes  that 
are  heard  murmuring  among  the 
distant  hills;  there  are  few  who 
have  not  enjoyed  watching  these 
progresses  of  the  day,  but  rare  it 
is  that  we  find  any  one  equally  a- 
live  to  the  solemn  pomp  and  lan- 
guage of  the  night  as  it  passes  on 
from  one  silent  watch  to  another. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  finer 
than  the  calm  and  silent  manifes- 
tations of  nature  working  under 
its  deep  shadows,  and  carrying  on 
the  great  mystery  of  being  inde- 
pendent of  man's  intervention  or 
control.  As  the  evening  dies  a- 
way  into  a  cold  clear  twilight,  the 
huge  world  seems  gathering  up  it- 
self and  settling  into  repose;  then 
the  broad  heavy  shadows,  that 
lay  like  a  folded  up  curtain  in  the 
valleys,  are  spread  out  over  hill 
and  plain;  the  hush  of  the  wide 
universe  becomes  deeper  and  deep- 
er, and  the  midnight  comes  in  the 
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fulness  of  its  hours,  brooding  over 
the  earth,  like  a  mighty  spirit  of 
embodied  time.  As  this  watch  of 
the  night  wanes  away,  hour  after 
hour  produces  sohie  change  in  the 
face  of  nature,  in  the  floating 
sounds  of  t^e  air,  the  hues  of  the 
overhanging  clouds,  or  the  forms 
of  the  sHIldows;  and  we  feel  that 
nature  is  finishing  her  work  of 
renovation  and  preparing  again  to 
unveil  herself.  There  is  a  myste- 
ry of  beauty  in  these  changes  of 
night,  that  awakens  many  a  sweet 
and  solemn  thought;  and  when 
aided  by  any  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual feeling,  produces  sensa- 
tions of  the  most  exquisite  kind. 
In  travelling,  also,  as  we  have 
said,  the  changes  of  the  road  are 
sure  to  present  some  object  to 
heighten  the  feelings  thus  awaken- 
ed, and  to  give  the  heart  a  vent 
£6r  the  deepened  and  hallowed 
stream  of  its  humanity. 

I  was  once  travelling  by  the 
mail,  through  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try, whch  being  only  famous  as 
an  agricultural  district,  afforded 
little  to  amuse  one  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  signs  that  foretell 
whether  crops  will  be  good  or 
bad.  There  was,  however,  among 
the  objects  of  rural  life  that  it 
presented,  a  sufficient  degree  of 
simple  picturesque  beauty  to  con- 
sole me  for  the  absence  of  other 
and  less  familiar  sights;  and  as 
we  passed  rapidly  through  little 
slumbering  villages,  or  by  the 
door  of  some  lonely  cottage  on 
,  the  road-side,  a  variety  of  pleasing 
images  presented  themselves,  that 
my  heart  seized  on  as  the  types 
of  human  happiness  in  its  least 
variable  forms.  Deep,  and  un- 
broken was  the  repose  of  these 
quiet  spots;  not  a  foot  was  stir- 
ring near  them,  nor  a  waking 
sound  to  be  heard;  peace  had 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  the  peas- 
ant, and  was  now  keeping  her 
watch  round  his  habitation. 


I  had  been  for  some  time  enjoy- 
ing such  reflections  as  these,  as 
the  changes  of  the  night  progres- 
sively took  place.  It  was  now  a 
little  past  one  in  the  morning,  and 
I  had  arrived  near  the  place  at 
which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  the  mail,  and  wait  for  a  con- 
veyance to  pursue  my  route  on  a 
diflerent  ro'ai.  The  country  a- 
bout  here  happened  to  be  more 
thinly  inhabited  than  anj  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  it  was 
only  here  and  there  that  a  cottage 
was  to  be  seen,  and  that  far  offa- 
mong  the  fields.  I  looked  forward 
as  well  as  the  dim  light  of  the  at- 
mosphere would  let  me,  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  but  I  saw  nothing 
that  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
single  living  thing.  The  little  qui- 
et hovels  that  I  every  now  and 
then  saw,  were  all  hushed,  and 
sharing  in  the  same  repose  as 
those  we  had  before  passed;  and 
I  left  the  vehicle  to  parsne  mj 
path  in  perfect  loneliness. 

I  had  walked  for  about  half  a 
mile  down  one  of  those  narrow 
country  roads  which  lead  from  oae 
village  to  another,  when  at  the 
distance  of  a  field  or  two,  I  caught 
the  glimpse  of  a  light  glimmenng 
through  the  unshuttered  windov 
of  a  cottage.  I  was  not  displeas- 
ed at  first  at  finding  I  had  not  the 
whole  world  to  myself,  but  as  I 
contrasted  the  appearance  of  the 
little  dwelling  I  was  looking  at, 
with  the  deep  slumbering  peace  of 
the  others  I  had  seen,  there  vts 
something  almost  unnatural  in  its 
look,  and  a  hundred  conjectures 
arose  in  my  mind  to  account  for 
the  watchfulness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  idea,  however,  which 
took  strongest  hold  of  me  was, 
that  sickness,  or  perhaps  death, 
had  invaded  the  humble  familj; 
and,  as  I  had  not  been  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  the  cottage  fire* 
side  in  such  seasons  as  this,  and 
had  an  hour  or  two  on  my  bands. 
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I  jumped  over  a  stile  hard  by,  and 
walked  up  the  narrow  pathway  to 
the  dwelling.  As  I  tapped  at  the 
door,  I  heard  the  sound  of  two  or 
three  voices  speaking  in  a  tone 
different  to  that  we  are  used  to 
hear  in  a  sick  room;  and  when  I 
entered,  in  answer  to  the  saluta- 
tion of  ^  come  in,'  I  found  myself 
in  a  snug  little  kitchen,  as  light  as 
the  day,  with  the  blaze  of  a  fine 
wood  fire,  and  presenting  every 
appearance  of  having  been  the 
scene  of  an  evening's  merry-mak- 
ing. 

The  cause  of  my  intrusion  was 
soon  told,  and  some  inquiries  as  to 
my  nearest  way,  and  the  time  at 
which  the  coach  passed  the  place 
I  was  walking  to,  as  quickly  an- 
swered by  an  invitation  to  stay  at 
the  cottage  during  the  intervening 
hour  or  two.  I  was  not  backward 
in  accepting  the  civil  and  kind  of- 
fer, tncis  given  and  I  drew  a  chair 
into  the  rustic  circle  with  no  mis- 
givings as  to  the  sincerity  of  my 
welcome.  I  now  looked  round  at 
the  little  party  of  which  I  had  so 
unexpectedly  become  a  compan- 
ion. It  consisted  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  cottage,  two 
hale  ruddy  looking  people,  whose 
free  and  contented  hearts  had  evi- 
dently made  the  toils  of  life  easy; 
a  man  and  his  wife  from  a  neigh- 
boring village,  near  whom  sat  a 
pretty  girl,  iheir  daughter,  whose 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  innocent 
countenance,  fitted  her  to  be  the 
heroine  of  any  rural  romance ;  next 
to  her  was  a  young  man  in  a  sol- 
dier's dress,  the  son  of  my  good 
hosts,  and  his  sister;  who  with 
two  or  three  children  that  lay 
sleeping  in  the  chimney  comer, 
made  up  the  entire  party. 

It  was  some  little  time  before 
my  new  friends  felt  sufficiently  at 
home  with  me  to  resume  their  dis- 
course, and  I  therefore  addressed 
myself  to  the  young  soldier,  from 
whom  I  learned  the  occasion  of 


the  present  meeting  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  the  reason  of  the 
late  hour  to  which  they  prolonged 
their  stay.  It  was  the  last  day 
of  his  furlough,  and  as  he  was  a- 
bout  to  set  off  before  the  first 
peep  of  morning,  his  parents  had 
determined  on  keeping  up  the 
merriment  of  their  cottage  till 
the  very  moment  of  his  leaving 
them. 

As  the  kind-hearted  friends  of  the 
young  man  began  to  forget  my  bet- 
ing a  stranger,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  dinerent 
manner  in  which  their  feelings 
were  occupied.  The  father  was 
as  glad  at  heart  as  man  could  be, 
at  seeing  his  neighbors  looking 
contented  with  their  cheer,  and 
spoke  of  his  son's  departure  with 
such  a  happy  hope  of  seeing  him 
come  back  to  them  safe  and  well, 
that  he  must  have  been  sadly  dis- 
posed to  melancholy  who  could 
have  doubted  it  would  certainly 
be  so.  The  mother  and  her  fe- 
male neighbor  turned  themselves 
to  me  to  inquire  about  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  young  roan's  reg- 
iment was  going,  and  listened  to 
every  thing  I  could  remember  a- 
bout  it,  as  if  life  and  death  were 
in  my  words.  The  object  of  all 
this  solicitude  .  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  closely  engaged  with  the 
fair  girl  whose  pretty  form  I  had 
observed  on  entering,  and  who 
was  obviously  his  sweetheart;  and 
the  sister  was  silently  and  busily 
employing  herself  in  tying  up  in  a 
handkerchief  a  variety  of  httle  ar- 
ticles which  her  afiection  for  her 
brother  had  induced  her  to  ran- 
sack together.  As  the  time,  how- 
ever, for  taking  leave  approached, 
every  individual  in  the  party  seem- 
ed less  inclined  to  talk,  and  I  even 
felt  myself  partaking  of  the  disin- 
clination. Youth  and  age  were 
before  me,  sharing'' in  the  same 
common  hopes  and  common  dread; 
suffering  from  the  same  sadness  of 
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heart  that  springs  from  a  separa- 
tion of  either  lover  or  mistress,  or 
parent  and  child,  and  internally 
calculating  how  much  of  life  would 
he  taken  up  with  these  blanks  in 
affection  and  happiness.  I  knew 
that  the  labors  of  the  next  day 
would  brush  away  the  clouds  that 
1  saw  gathering  on  the  hearts  of 
my  rustic  friends,  and  that  the 
healthy  breeze  and  cheering  voices 
of  nature,  meeting  with  no  con- 
tradiction in  their  free  unburden- 
ed consciences,  would  make  them 
happy  as  before.  But  T  had  of- 
tener  calculated  the  chances  of 
human  existence  than  they  were 
ever  likely  to  do,  and  I  knew  bet- 
ter what  such  a  parting  was. 

The  young  soldier  now  rose  and 
prepared  to  set  out.  His  father 
took  his  hand,  and  called  on  ^  God 
to  bless' him,  with  a  low  and  subdu- 
ed voice,  while  the  mother  and  sis- 
ter hung  on  his  neck,  sobbing  out 
their  prayers  that  he  might  soon 
come  back  to  them.  Their  neigh- 
bors looked  as  if  their  farewells 
would  be  out  of  place  at  such  a 
time,  and  waited  patiently  by; 
and  the  young  girl,  whose  gushing 
tears  showed  how  fondly  her  heart 
was  longing  to  pour  itself  out, 
hung  her  head  in  silence.  At 
length  the  door  opened,  and  the 
lovers  took  farewell  of  each  other, 
with  at  much  true-hearted  affec- 
tion, I  am  persuaded,  as  lovers 
ever  felt. 

I  now  found  it  was  time  for  me 
to  pursue  my  own  journey,  and  I 
left  the  cottage  with  many  a  wish 
that  every  hope  of  its  simple  in- 
habitants might  be  realized. 

LBS   ROCHSaS    DK    MADAME    DE    8E- 

TIGNE. 

BT   Z.ABT    MORGAN. 

'  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie,  though  fools  at 
borne  condemn  ihtm,*^-8hak»peare. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ex- 
claim with  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
<  C'eit  une  chose  etrange,  que  lea 


grands  voyages  !*  Le»  grands  wf- 
agesy  on  the  contrary,  have  be- 
come the  most  common  and  every 
day  events  of  life!  A  '  good  trav- 
eller' is  no  longer  *  soaiething  at 
the  latter  end  of  a  dinner,'  as  La 
Feu  has  it:  and  to  talk  of  the 
*  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po,'  would 
now  incur  for  the  prosing  defis- 
quent  the  character  of  a  bore,  and 
the  penalty  of  being  once  heard 
and  ever  after  avoided.  Tnvel- 
ling,  even  to '  Juda's  barren  sands,' 
has  ceased  to  be  a  distinction;  and 
the  Traveller's  Club  has  so  com- 
pletely become  every  body's  club, 
that  it  has  been  proposed,  hj  way 
of  something  really  exclusive,  to 
start  a  crocchio  nslretto  of  those 
who  have  never  travelled  at  alL 
To  talk  of  a  visit  to  Paris  has  long 
been  deemed  as  cockney  as  to 
prate  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland 
and  their  poets;  to  boast  of  hsf- 
ing  seen  the  Pope  potiHJicatey  is  as 
pure  a  John-Oilpinism  as  to  chat- 
ter of  Font  hill;  and  to  haye'swum 
in  a  gondola'  is  no  more  thought 
of,  God  save  the  mark!  than  a 
voyage  in  the  Richmond  steamer. 
The  Pacific  oc^an  and  the  Briti^ 
channel  have  become  subjects  e- 
qually  common-place;  and  if  an- 
other Peyrouse  should  disappear 
from  the  world,  it  is  odds  but  he 
would  be  picked  up  in  a  month  by 
some  '  wandering  darling'  from 
Bond-street,  or  discovered  on  aa 
wfunhabUed  iiland  by  some  roviog 
delkachment  from  the  Yacht  Clob. 
— *  How  came  you  to  alter  yow 
route  last  year?  I  thought  to  have 
met  you  at  Thebes P  «  Oh!  I 
changed  my  mind,  on  hearing  that 
half  Bloomsbury  were  there  before 
me;  and  so  cut  off  for  the  North 
Pole  with  Parry.' — *  Did  you  meet 
any  one  there  one  knows?' — '  No, 
that's  the  charm  of  it.  White 
bears  excepted,  one  has  the  place 
to  oneself.  Whom  did  you  have, 
by  the  by,  at  Athens  last  year?'— 
^  Scarcely  a  soul;  at  least,  acarce- 
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Ij  a  soul '  above  buttons.'  There 
ivere  a  few  third  rate  English  and 
first  rate  Irish  to  be  seen,  saunter- 
ing about  the  Acropolis,  and  mak- 
ing gouiea  in  the  Parthenon;  but 
pas  ame  qui  vive — that  one  ever 
heard  of  before.  The  A's  pushed 
on  for  the  Pyramids,  the  B's  have 
been  some  time  settled  on  the 
brow  of  Mount  Caucasus,  G.  left 
us  in  the  spring  for  the  Crimea, 
and  D.  joined  his  eternal  Pylades 
at  Ispahan.' — *At  Ispahan!  what 
a  fellow  that  D.  is,  with  his  pre- 
tentions to  taste!  Go  to  Ispahan! 
when  one  is  sick  of  it,  and  its 
Hadgi  Babas  of  Bond-street,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  No  one 
turns  his  horse's  head,  to  the 
South  now,  unless  indeed  it  were 
in  search  of  the  terra incogniia.  It 
is  the  merest pofii  aux  oaes.  One's 
very  tailor  passes  his  vaeances  at 
Smyrna-  (where  mine,  by  the  by, 
picked  up  some  charming  cache- 
mirs,  for  cool  coats  for  next  win- 
ter;) and  you  know  the  old  story 
of  Lady  Lydia's  maid  and  Mon- 
sieur Forbin,  and  the  silk  parasol, 
in  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  The 
North,  Sir,  the  North  is  the  only 
thing  now, — the  Frozen  sea,  or 
Eamschatka,  via  Moscow,  that's 
my  carte  du  voyage  for  the  next 
travelling  season.  Have  you  seen 
my  Droshka?'— <No;  but  I  have 
a  Britska  waiting  for  me  at  Pe- 
tersburg.    I  am  going  to  join  Lord 

Frederick    J ,  who   has  the 

prettiest  thing  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
built  by  Potemkin.  Will  you  be 
iu  notresV—^  With  all  my  heart. 
Let  us  rendezvous  at  Novogorod, 
embark  at  Smolenski  on  the  Dneip- 
er,  and  so  proceed  by  Kerson  and 
the  steppes.'— <  Exactly;  and  that 
will  bring  us  within  two  verstes  of 
Lord  F's  villa.' 

It  is  thus  that  the  home  bred 
youths  <  prate  of  their  wherea- 
bouts.' Not  only  il  n'y  a  plue  de 
PyreneeBjhui  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  time  and  place  seems  to  1 


have  realized  the  poet's  rant,  and 
to  have  turned  the  nursery  dream 
of  Peter  Wilkins  and  his  flying 
men  to  a  'flat  reality.'  While 
British  travellers  are  thus  illus- 
trating the  '  march  of  mind,'  by 
marching  off  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and 

*  When  pleasure  begins  to  grow  dull  in 

the  £ast» 
Just  order  their  winp  and  fly  off  to  the 

West,' 

there  is  a  nation  which  keeps  its 
ground  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
toad  on  a  tile* — a  nation  which, 
compared  by  some  to  tigers,  by 
others  to  monkies,  and  by  Voltaire 
to  both,  appears  to  have  been  the 
least  understood  of  any  nation  on 
earth.  For  while  the  North  in 
hordes  come  swarming,  as  of  old, 
over  the  sunny  region  of  the  South, 
and  while  the  South  seems  to 
change  sides,  hands  across,  down 
the  middle  and  up  again,  in  a  cos- 
mopolitical  country  dance  with 
the  natives  of  the  frozen  North, 
the  French,  who  stand  between 
them  both,  are  sure  to  be  always 
found  at  home.  For  one  French 
traveller,  of  either  sex,  to  be  met 
on  the  high  roads  of  Europe,  one 
thousand,  at  least,  of  any,  or  every 
other  nation,  may  be  seen  scam- 
pering from  the  Tagus  to  the  Ne- 
va, and  from  Thebes  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  The  French  are,  in 
fact,  the  most  grave,  sedentary, 
and  immovable  people  of  Europe. 
Even  their  women,  so  falsely  ac- 
cused of  vivacity  and  activity,  ex- 
pend the  whole  powers  of  their 
rigid  organization  in  perpetual  lo- 
quacity and  the  mobility  of  grim- 
ace. Under  the  old  regime  (when 
the  women  in  France  led  the  lives 
of  the  sultanas  in  the  harem,  one 
particular  only  excepted,)  all  the 


*  A  friend  of  mine  kept  a  pet  load  in 
his  cellar,  and  for  nine  years  ii  never  stir- 
red off  the  tile  which  it  had  chosen  for  its 
habitation. 
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institutions,  both  political  and  so- 
cialy  tended  to  encourage  habits 
of  indolence,  in  which,  in  free 
states,  and  under  happier  moral 
combinations,  the  sex  can  never 
indulge.  The  very  forms  and  lan- 
guage of  high  society  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  inveterate  habits 
of  a  slavish,  idle,  and  sedentary 
existence.  Did  any  affliction  be- 
fall a  lady  of  rank,  she  forthwith 
went  to  bed,  to  receive  the  con- 
dolence of  friends  dans  la  rueUe, 
If  she  went  to  drive,  it  was  but 
to  pramener  en  voUure;  and  even  in 
modern  Paris,  a  promenade  ex- 
tends but  to  a  seat  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  or  a  chair  on  the 
Boulevards.  I  had  a  friend  in 
Paris,  some  few  years  ago,  who 
was  the  most  charming  and  most 
indolent  creature  in  the  world. — 
She  was  one  of  the  last  remains  of 
.  the  old  regime  of  rank  and  fash- 
ion, who  had  survived  the  plebeian 
bustle  and  democratic  activity  of 
the  Revolution.  Though  past  her 
grand  climacteric,  she  was,  as  she 
often  assured  me,  still  '  as  active, 
vivacious,  and  locomotive  as  she 
bad  been  in  the  flower  and  bloom 
of  her  youth.'  Yet,  like  others 
of  her  caste  and  creed,  she  had 
changed  in  nothing;  and,  witty 
and  indolent  as  Madame  du  Dem- 
and herself,  she  was  a  finely  pre- 
served specimen  of  a  genus,  now 
rapidly  disappearing,  which  philos- 
ophy might  have  contemplated 
with  rapturous  curiosity.  Mad- 
ame de was  a  perfect  imper- 
sonation* of  a  lady  of  fashion  of 
the  days  of  Marie  Antoinette. — 
Her  nielle  was  her  empire;  her 
chaise  lounge  her  throne.  S^ietook 
her  chocolate^  and  received  visits 
in  bed,  during  the  day;  rose  late, 
dined  at  the  nourof  the  old  French 
soupevj  between  eight  and  nine, 
and  sat  up  half  the  night,  sur- 
rounded by  her  hahituesj  among 
whom  were  to  be  numbered  all  the 
hel  esprit  of  Paris.     I  was  as  much 


with  her  as  my  health  and  oar  vety 
opposed  habits  would  permit,  for 
she  was  a  perfect  study;  and  I  gea- 
erally  left  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
media  nochty  in  all  the  vigor  of 
spirits  which  are  vulgarlj  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  As  I  made  many  sacrifices 
to  these  habits  of  indolence,  I  oc- 
casionally required  them  in  tun; 
and  I  sometimes  succeeded  in  dig- 
ging her  out  of  her  hotel,  in  tbe 
Rue  St.  Honore,  where  ^e  had 
for  years  been  niched,  motionless 
as  the  priestesses  of  the  temple  of 
Pompeii,  which  modern  viHu  ex- 
cavates from  their  domicile  of  cen- 
turies. I  once  routed  her  froa 
her  bed  at  mid-day;  and  had  her 
dressed  and  driving  at  Longchamp 
just  as  the  beau  monde  were  tam- 
ing their  horses  heads*  homeward. 
I  also  once  produced  her  at  the 
opera,  before  the  ballet  was  half 
over;  and  I  actually  had  her  at  a 
seance  of  the  InsHtut  before  the  ex- 
pected discours  of  the  lon^-winded 
Mons.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  hwk 
quite  concluded.  My  indoleat 
and  agreeable  friend^  notwith- 
standing this  decided  vis  uwr^ 
talked  in  raptures  of  the  Gooatiy 
(like  all  French  women,)  and  hsi 
a  campagne  three  leagues  fros 
Paris,  about  which  he  raved,  aad 
from  which  her  jardctnere  was  dolj 
replenished  with  March  violets, 
April  hyacinths,  and  tmmorfclt  of 
the  year.  Daily  projects  were 
made,  and  as  daily  broken,  for  ta* 
king  me  to  this  '  Delices;'  and,  it 
was  not  till  after  a  thousand  ^Noos 
remettrons  cela  a  an  autre  joor,' 
that  the  day  at  last  arrived,  when, 
having  myself  made  ail  the 
necessary  preparations  for  a  for- 
midable journey  of  three  leagues, 
assisted  at  the  levee^  hurried  for* 
ward  to  the  toilette,  and  bribed 
over  Felicie,  her  unfelicitoasy«aHK 
de  chambrCf  to  unusual  expeditioa, 

I  at  last  got  Madame  de u&* 

der  weigh,  and  absolutely   trans- 
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ported  her  from  her  damutue  au 
coin  dufeUf  to  her  caUeke,  With 
horses  and  a  coachman  as  lazj  as 
herself,  it  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  we  arrived  within  view  of 
the  iron  gates  of  the  ccmpagne; 
and  before  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  straight  avenue  of  limes, 
it  was  80  dark  that  we  could 
scarcely  discern  the  grim,  gro- 
tesque stone  statues  of  Arlequin 
and  Colombine  which  guarded  the 
flight  of  marble  steps  leading  to 
the  broad  paved  terrace  on  which 
the  maison  de  campagne  was  perch- 
ed. Before  we  had  reposed  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and 
swallowed  ourgoti/e,  it  was  what  is 
vulgarly  called  pitch-dark;  and  as 
the  motive  for  making  this  cownt 
was  to  see  the  gardens,  the  B&rreB 
chaudeSj  and  the  luxuriant  beds  of 
hyacinths,  then  in  all  their  '  redo- 
lence of  bloom,'  I  could  not  help 
expressing  my  disappointment, 
with  a  capaciousness  which  afford- 
ed infinite  amusement  to  Madame 
de  ■,  whose  bursts  of  laughter 

were  interrupted  with  ^Et  tout 
cela  pour  \me  fleur !  pour  un  prom- 
enade! pour  une  fatigue  manquee!' 
My  ill  humor,  however,  was  at 
once  vanquished  on  beholding  the 
gardener  enter  the  room  with  a 
lighted  lantern,  and  equipped  with 
a  nightcap  under  his  hat,  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  garden.  We  im- 
mediately followed  our  guide;  and 
accompanied  by  Felicie  picking 
her  short  steps  over  the  dewy 
gravel,  and  her  mistress'  fat  dog, 
Sylphide,  waddling  beside  her,  we 
actually  saw  the  hyacinths,  and 
noticed  the  fine  growth  of  the  pre- 
cotious  peiiU  poisy  by  candle-light ! 

FOR    THB    BOWER   OF   TASTE. 

MRi.  War«— Having  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing singular  account  of  Catholic  su- 
peratxtioD,  I  thought  it  might  possibly 
gratify  some  of  your  readers;  I  therefore 
submit  it  to  your  disposal.  ax<icb. 
A  Dutchman  making  hit  confes- 


sion to  a  mass  priest  at  Rome, 
promised  to  keep  secret  whatever 
the  priest  should  impart  to  him, 
till  he  came  into  Germany,  upon 
which  the  priest  gave  him  a  leg  of 
the  ass  on  which  Christ  rode  into  Jie- 
rusalemy  very  neatly  bound  up  in  a 
silken  cloth,  and  said,  ^  This  is  the 
holy  relic  on  which  the  Lord 
Christ  did  corporeally  sit!'  The 
Dutchman  was  wonderfully  pleas-* 
ed,  and  carried  the  holy  relic  with 
him  into  Germany,  and  when  he 
came  upon  the  borders,  boasted  of 
his  holy  possession  in  the  presence 
of  four  others  of  his  comrades,  at 
the  same  time  shewing  it  to  them; 
but  each  of  the  four  having  abo 
received  a  leg  from  the  priest 
and  promised  the  same  secrecy, 
they  inquired  with  astonishment, 
<  whether  the  ass  had  five  legs  ?^ 

Spalatine,  the  celebrated  secre- 
tary of  Frederic,  Elector  of  Sax^ 
ony,  drew  up  a  curious  catalogue 
of  sacred  relics  preserved  in  the 
principal  church  at  Wittemberg. 
It  contained  the  enormous  number 
of  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seveniy-four.  But  the  relics  in 
the  churches  of  Hall  were  still 
more  curious.  These  precious 
specimens  of  superstition  are  of 
very  high  antiquity.  In  the  year 
359,  the  Emperor  Constantius 
caused  the  remains  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Luke  to  be  removed  to 
the  temple  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
at  Constantinople,  from  which 
precedent  the  search  for  saints 
and  martyrs,  whose  bodies  were 
supposed  to  possess  eztraordinaiy 
virtues,  became  general.  The 
wonder  seems  to  be  how  a  suffic- 
ient number  could  be  procured,  to 
serve  even  by  peacemeal  for  the 
purpose  of  so  many  ages  and 
churches;  but  this  apparent  diffi- 
culty is  solved  by  father  John  Fe- 
rand,  who  asserts,  that  ^  God  was 
pleased  to  multiply  and  re-produce 
them  for  the  devotion  of  the  faith- 
ful.'    Instead  of  swelling  the  in- 
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ventory  to  theuaands,  a  specimen 
of  a  few  may  afford  the  reader 
some  data,  hj  which  to  ascertain 
whether  the  probahilitj  is  that 
they  were  multiplied  by  Divine 
Omnipotence,  or  by  human  cre- 
dulity. 

The  rod  of  Moses,  with  which  he 
performed  his  miracles. 

A  feather  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 

A  finger  of  a  cherub. 

The  slippers  of  the  antedeluvi- 
an  Enoch. 

The  spoon  aad  pap  dish  of  the 
holy  child. 

A  lock  of  hair  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene. 

A  tear  our  Lord  shed  over  Laz- 
arus, preserved  by  an  aneel  who 
gave  it  in  a  vial  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene. 

One  of  the  coals  that  broiled 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  face  of  a  seraph  with  only 
part  of  the  nose. 

The  nose  of  a  seraph,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  defective  face. 

Some  of  the  rays  of  the  star 
that  appeared  to  the  magi. 

The  bishop  of  Mentz  boasted 
that  he  had  a  flame  of  the  btuh  which 
Jdoae$  beheld  burning! 

FOR  THE   BOWER  OF   TASTE. 
ESSAY. 

'  BUSY  IDLENESS.' 

I  WAS  muclMimused  the  other  day 
in  reading  a  short  essay  upon '  bu- 
sy idleness.'  Its  very  title  amus- 
ed me,  as  I  thought,  that  must  be 
a  strange  idleness,  which  could  be 
called  busy.  I  hastily  read  it,  and 
found  it  true,  that  there  is  in  the 
world,  a  kind  of  idleness,  which  is 
busy — ^very  busy. 

To  illustrate*^  this  kind  of  idle- 
ness, I  will  cite  the  author's  own 
words:  '  Charlotte,  after  much  in- 
decision, and  saying  'I  have  a  great 
mind  to,'  three  several  times,  with- 
out finishing  the  sentence,  at  last 
took  down  a  volume  of  Cowper, 


and  read  in  different  parts,  for  t- 
bout  half  an  hour;  then,  throwm^ 
it  aside,  she  said  she  bad  a  ^rett 
mind  to  put  the  book-shelves  in 
order,' — She  begun,  but  did  not 
finish.  This  one  example  shows 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  idleness 
which  is  busy.  And  this  *  busj 
idleness'  finds  many  an  advocate  in 
practice,  though  but  few  are  wil- 
ling to  think  themselves  very  bu- 
sily engaged  in  this  rerj  busy  idle- 
ness, fiut  Charlotte  is  not  alone, 
in  reading  a  few  pages,  then  do- 
ing this,  then  doing  that,  then  go- 
ing here,  then  going  there,  and 
80  on^  day  after  day,  perfectly 
idle,  though  very  busy.  She  is 
not  the  only  one,  that '  promises 
well  for  the  future — that  is  going 
from  one  thing  to  another,  witln 
out  accomplishing  any  thing  of 
importance. 

Tes,  we  might,  without  doubt, 
make  out  a  long  list  o£  those,  who 
do  a  little  of  every  thing,  but  who 
in  fact,  do  nothing;  or  at  least,  ev- 
ery thing  is  ill  done.  They  have  a 
great  share  of  this  '  going  to  do^ 
and  when  they  commence,  thej 
verily  believe  patience  will  have 
her  perfect  work,  and  perseverance 
follow  on  of  course.  They  pre- 
pare to  meet  no  obstacle — ther 
do  not  suspect  that  work  will  be 
work.  But  patience  is  soon  tired 
and  overcome;  then  some  new 
plan  is  on  foot,  and  all  ninst  be 
left  for  the  new  project;  then  a- 
gain,  things  go  on  briskly,  till  in 
about  the  same  space  of  time,  an- 
other new  thing  is  started,  in 
fact,  life  has  very  much  of  this 
*  busy  idleness.'  None  are  exempt 
from  it.  There  is  one  exception, 
however,  (for  every  good  rule  has 
an  exception;)  that  is,  there  is 
one  class  of  wise  folks,  who  never 
project  any  thing.  Now,  this  kind 
of  idleness  is  worse  than  the  '  bo- 
sy  idleness,'  and  equally  as  com- 
mon. 

Its  effect  is,  that  it  makes  its 
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tossessor  a  mere  machine.     He 
as  not  the  power  of  settiDg  him- 
self in  motion^  or  continuing  it  af* 
ter  being  put  in  motion.     Such  a 
person  lives  without  an  object,  un* 
less  merely  to  lire  be  an  object.  In- 
deed, such  a  man  does  not  liye,  in 
an  intellectual  tense — ^his  h  mere- 
ly a  passive  existence.    But  the 
busy  idle  man  can  live  a  little  at  a 
time,  for  sometimes  he  will  be  en- 
gaged in  mental  pursuits;  in  fact, 
always   doing,    always    in  great 
haste;  for  ever  projecting,  but  ne- 
▼er  finishing.     He  te]]»  you  that 
he  is  going  to  do  something,  but  it 
wll  be  with  a  bye  and  bye  to  it. 
He  will  always  ble  ready  with  an 
apology  for  past  faults — tell  of  ob- 
atacles-^-of  better  plans-*of  things 
tvhich  were  unnecessary,  or  if  ne- 
cessary, that  they  can  be  done  bet- 
ter   at  some  future  time.     Thus 
conscience    is     quieted — friends 
Icept  in  hope— -many  strong  reso- 
lutions formed  for  r^ortn-— but  no 
resolution  to  execute  the  resolve. 
Now,  all  must  see,  that  this  ^  bu- 
Bj  idleness'  is  a  very  mischief-ma- 
king-sort-of^a-thing;  and  if  there 
are  any  who  give  quarters  lo  this 
enemy  of  good  works,  we  advise 
them  to  drive  the  intruder  away, 
and  persevere  in  doing  it,  until  it 
can  nnd  no  resting  place.     Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  such  patients 
be  perfectly  cured. 


OAHCfO  IH  HIGH  UFB. 

Thsrb  was  a  barrister  in  this  so- 
ciety, not  many  years  ago,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  painful 
recollections.  His  fate  left  a  con- 
siderable gloom  for  some  time  up- 
on our  mirth;  for  he  was  a  cheer- 
ful, lively,  goodnatured  member. 
He  too  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  entered  the  law  with  pros- 
pects as  encouraging  as  usually 
beam  upon  its  early  votaries.  But 
he  was  the  smallest  man,  the  most 
abridged  specimen  of  humanity, 

VOL.    I. 


not  absolutely  drawfed,  I  ever 
knew.  This,  with  a  most  plebe- 
ian monosyllable  for  his  natne^ 
(these  are  greater  disadvantages 
than  they  are  generally  consider- 
ed,) not  a  little  damped  the  ardor 
of  his  legal  studies;  and  a  most 
inauspicious  hour  it  was  that  saw 
poor  B— —  enrolled  amongst  the 
festive  band  of  the  beefsteaks. 
It  called  up  a  different  tribe  of 
enjoyments  to  his  fancy,  and  law 
became  every  day  more  distaste* 
ful  to  him.  The  whim  and  humor 
of  the  club  quite  alienated  him 
from  all  graver  pursuits;  owing, 
probably,  to  some  natural  defect 
in  his  mind,  which  converted,  as 
it  were,  into  its  necessary  ali- 
ment, excitements  that  should  on* 
ly  have  been  its  occasional  indul- 
gencies.  In  this  unsettled  dispo* 
sition,  he  joined  the  shoals  of  £d* 

flish  that  swailn  in  the  streets  of 
►aris.  B had  a  turn  for  cal- 
culation, and  prided  himself  upon 
it.  A  scheming  Abbe,  whose  cal- 
culations were  built  en  a  different 
basis,  insinuated  himself  into  his 
confidence,  and  brought  him  an 
ingenious  plan  to  win  at  play, 
with  the  certainty  of  large  gains, 
and  a  probable  chance  of  oreaking 
the  banks.  B  ■  investigated  it 
closely,  and  worked  day  and  night 
at  it  till  he  thought  he  understood 
it— «-a  most  wretched  delusion! 
The  Abbe  accompanied  him  to 
the  Bouge  et  JVbir.  It  was  the 
first  experiment  of  the  new  talis- 
man, ft  was  agreed,  that  its  op* 
orations  were  to  commence  by  Sf* 
iy  successive  throws  upon  the 
red;  and  that  the  stake,  with  ail 
its  augmentations,  should  remain 
there  for  that  number  of  games, 
or,  if  lost,  to  be  renewed.    The 


luck  was  on  B- 


•'s  side.    He 


won  fifty  times  the  amount  of  his       ' 
venture.     This  was  as  it  should 
be.     It  was  exactly  what  the  Ab- 
be had  predicted  from  the  scheme, 
which  was  to  regulate  the  caprices 
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of  forlune.     At  this  point,  B 

took  up  half  the  money,  leaving, 
in  coiiformity  to  the  Abbe's  in- 


«H  «.utuv«u«i..j    lu  lue  j!ioDe'8  in-^  was  tninKingoi  newen,* 
i( ructions,  the  other  half  on  the /happy  her  grand- mother 


They  spoke  but  little,  {m^ 
minds  were  full  of  tbon^k  K 
uras  thinking  of  h€&Teii,U!iy 


black.     This  also  succeeded;  and 

B^ left  off,  his  pockets  stuFed 

with  Napoleons  and  bank  of  Paris 
bitlets.  For  this  miraculous  in- 
vention, the  Abbe  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  moiety  of  the  profits, 
tbe  amount  of  which  was  twenty 
five  thousand  francs.  Two  nights 
iuccessively  the  mystic  tablet  was 
auspicious;  they  won,  and  partic- 
tpatedj  as  before.  The  next  night 
tbe  goddess  shook  her  light  wings: 
the  towering  structure  of  the  Ab- 
be's arithmetic  tottered  to  its 
fall.     They  carried  home  nothing; 

and  B was  obliged  to  draw 

upon  England  for  the  last  sad 
remnant  of  his  resources.  ^  Be- 
ware of  Paris !'  said  M.  Clermont, 
the  amiable  and  respectable  part- 
ner uf  La  Fitters  house,  as  he  told 
the  cashier  to  count  out  the  mon- 
ey. The  caution  sank  for  the 
time  into  his  heart;  and  it  was 
seemingly  confirmed  (the  wretch- 
ed are  always  superstitious)  by 
a  slip,  as  he  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  Frescati,  in  consequence  of 
Hhich  the  bag  which  held  his 
whole  wealth  fell  to  the  ground, 
and    empted    its    contents.      On 

that  night  B lost   it  to  the 

last  iivre,  and  had  nothing  lefl  to 
retrieve  his  losses,  or  to  sustain 
hia  family  (a  wife  and  child,)  who 
resided  with  him  at  Paris.  He 
looked  to  the  Abbe  for  consola- 
tion.    The  Abbe  had  none  to  give 

him  ^  Give  me  back,'  said  B , 

^some  of  the  money  I  shared  with 
yoo,'  ^Ma  foiP  exclaimed  the 
Abbe  with  a  despairing  shrug,  ^  I 
have  placed  it  in  the  rentes  for 
ma  paumrefamilU,^ — Lon.  Mag, 

MARY  AND  ELLEN. 

These  little  girls  left  the  church 
yard  togetherjand  slowly  took  the 
way  that  led  to  their  own  houses. 


that  bJesscd andholj  pVj,t     , 
she  had  so  Jon^\vishedio'i)t  ll  i 
len  was  very  sad;  shefelUW*  ^ 
loved  Mary  better  tbanil 
ever  done  before,  and  sbei; 
that  she  was  more  like  \ 
she  thought  that  she  would 
to  pray  and  try  to  love  Jtsi 
she  was  sure  Mary  did.     £i 
felt  that  her  heart  was 
and  that  she  was  not  able  t 
these  things  of  herself;  and 
made  her  sorrowful.    SVieY^^^ 
er  had  so  much  opportunity  o: 
struction  as  Mary  had.     Sh^ 
not  been  taught  to  read  and 
stand  the  bible,  and  she  had  m 
been  to  Sunday  school,  and 
not  heard  so  much  of  the 
Jesus  for  children,   aud  W^^^.^^ 
even  called,  ^  little  children  to 
unto  him.' 

*  There,'  said  Mary,  as  tif 
stood  opposite  the  door  of  aver 
humble  dwelling,  <  that   is  wben 

poor  Mrs.  M lives,  you  hv 

often  heard  me  speak  oC  Vict,\ 
us  call  and  see  how  she  is  to  di' 
This  aged  female  had  been  fei 
great  many  years  afflicted  witi 
tedious  disease,  and   her  pab 
limbs  seemed  scarcely  ab\e  \o  v 
port  her,  or  to  assist  in  provic  ! 
the  smallest  necessary    comi 
She  was  very  poor,  &nd   lired 
ifftelj  alone,  except  that  now  i 
then  some  of  her  neiglil>ors'^  e  i 
ren  kindly  visited  her,  and  ofl 
her  their  little  services.      Xe^ 
was  always  cheerful    &iid    ha 
She  enjoyed  the  firm    suppo'  I 
religion  through  all  her  trials , 
the  comfort  of  a  good  bope  i  i 
mercy  of  that  blessed.  l>eiii^  ^i 
she  had  ever  known  and  lo  v^ed. 
ry  was  among  her  most  ire<^\xexi 
iters,  and  she  now  seemed  pl€ 
to  see  both  the  little  ^irl a,  and! 
them  ^e  felt  quite  as  welJ  aa 
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al.  She  then  added,  *  I  thank  joa 
mj  dear  children,  for  jour  kind- 
ness in  comine  to  see  such  a  poor 
old  woman.  But  do  not  think  I 
mean  to  complain,  my  neighbors 
are  all  yery  kind  to  me,  and  though 
jou  may  think  I  am  very  lonely 
here,  yet  I  am  not,  for  my  Sav- 
iour is  with  me.  ^  His  rod  and  his 
staff,  they  comfort  me.  Seek  this 
blessed  Saviour,  my  dear  children, 
she  continued,  now  in  your  early 
days.  I  am  sure,  if  you  should 
live  even  so  many  years  as  I  have 
you  will  never  think  that  you 
found  him  a  day  too  soon.  Be 
sorry  for  your  sins  and  go  to  him 
as  humble  penitent  children,  and 
He  will  not  cast  you  off.'  The 
little  girls  looked  at  each  other> 
but  Ellen  did  not  speak,  though 
her  heart  was  full.  Mary  busied 
herself  for  a  few  moments  in  ma- 
king some  arranffements  for  tbe^ 

comfort  of  Mrs.  Si ,  and  as  it 

was  getting  late,  bade  her  good 
bye.  They  then  separated  from 
each  other,  and  hastened  to  their 
respective  homes.    JV*.  F.  Pap. 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

ITATIVE  SKETCHES,  NO.  Xn. 

'lbction. 

When  Boston  was  a  totwi— (bles- 
sings on  that  word !  it  sounds  to 
xny  old  fashioned  ears  so  much 
better  than  ct<if),  before  the  streets 
were  McAdamized,  or  the  frog- 
pond  converted  into  a  well;  or  the 
old  monument  of  our  independ- 
ence torn  down;  or  the  new  one 
begun,  which  (unless  it  meets  with 
the  fate  of  Babel's  structure)  will 
doubtless  be  finished  before  the 
expiration  of  this  century;  before 
our  land  of  notions  obtained  the 
title  of  the  Literary  Emporium, 
or  the  arts  and  sciences  were  con- 
gregated in  Pearl-street,  where  all 
of  'ocean,  earth,  and  air,'  form 
an  assemblage  more  incongruous 
than  that  of  the  Ark  of  Peace— 


where  priests,  poets,fiddlers,  belles 
and  witches,  smile,  frown  or  glare 
at  ye  from .  their  high  or  low  es- 
tate, as  you  pass  the  proud  review 
— ^before  these  vast  acquisitions 
were  made  in  the  regions  of  taste, 
or  the  flood-gates  of  foreign  luxu- 
ry were  opened  upon  us,  honest 
Yankees — there  was  no  day  like 
^Lection,  Scarcely  the  ^jubilee  of 
freedom'  itself  was  an  era  of  more 
rejoicing,  than  the  '  first  Mon- 
day in  June.'  By  sunrise,  our 
beautiful,  but  now  almost  forsa- 
ken mall,  exhibited  preparations 
for  the  approaching  festival ;  a 
long  range  of  tables  were  spread 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
while  the  white  tents  formed  a 
fine  contrast  with  the  surroundinjg 
verdure  of  the  mall  and  common, 
(I  love  to  be  sentimental!) — there, 
whildm,  might  have  been  seen 
some  of  our  most  respectable  cit- 
izens, leading  a  string  of  rosy 
girls  and  boys,  with  eyes  full  of 
joy,  and  hands  full  of  gingerbread^ 
there  also  the  hale  yeomanry  of 
our  country  villages,  with  their 
parsons,  deacons  and  doctors,  ac« 
companied  by  their  wives  and 
blooming  daughters,  with  their 
cheeks  outblusliing  their  ribbons, 
might  be  seen,  happily  promena- 
ding the  expansive  green,  and  sur- 
veying with  delight  the  evolutions 
of  the  military,  and  retreating  oc- 
casionally to  the  mall  to  refresh 
themselves  with  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  in  the  shape  of  oranges, 
sugar-plums,  lobsters,  and  ginger- 
bread. 

But  oh!  and  alas!  these  days  of 
republican  simplicity  are  over. — 
Miss  from  the  coimtry,  now,  sports 
her  quizzing-glass,  tips  on  herJVa- 
varino  with  the  air  oi  a  Broadway 
belle,  and  trips  to  the  Athenaeum, 
talks  of  style,  expression,  and  cos- 
tume, without  once  dreaming  of 
ike  Common!  Lost  to  us  now  are 
all  those  delightful  sights  that 
would  sometimes  present  them- 
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felvei  in  case  of  a  shoioer.  How 
picturesque  it  was  of  yore  to  see 
a  blooming  nymph  looking  like  a 
Naiad,  with  her  uncurled  hair  and 
adhesive  drapery,  flying  across  the 
Common  with  the  speed  of  an  A- 
talanta,  to  find  shelter  in  the  tents ! 

*Oh,  thert's  DOtliiDg  half  lo  sweet  in  life.' 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  'Lec- 
tion Day  will  soon  be  disregarded, 
otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  appointed,  and  that 
our  Common  will  possess  no  charm 
but  for  candy-munching  urchins, 
or  the  sable  members  of  our  com- 
munity! There,  too,  are  the  refi- 
ned amusements  of  the  Circus,  and 
the  lions,  and  the  monkey s^and 
organs  and  all;  and  there  is  Wash- 
ington Garden,  *  wasting  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air!' — O h! 

how  polite  we  do  grow!      simon. 

A  T£  ACHEB'S  PLEASURES. 

MissRs  Editobs, — Were  you  ever 
"Schoolmasters?  It  is  one  of  the 
most  bothersome,  pleasing,  aggra- 
vating, teasing  employments  that 
ever  man  undertook.  ^  What  let- 
ter is  that,'  said  I,  half  out  of  hu- 
mor with  a  young  chuckle-head, 
who  had  hammered  three  months 
at  the  alphabet,  without  knowing 
the  first  letter.  *  Why— why— -it 
is  B.'  ^  Master,'  cries  one,  *■  Sam 
pinched  me!'  'Silence!  what  let- 
ter is  it!'— ^  Why--why— it  is  H.' 
'Master,  call  to  Tom;  he  crowds!' 
'  Thomas,  come  here,  you  young 
rascal!  what  have  you  been  atr 
*  Why,  sir,  the  rest  crowded  me, 
and  I  could'nt  help  it.'  '  Take 
your  seat,  sir,  and  mind  in  future. 
Well  what  letter  did  you  call  it?' 
'Why  I've  said  it  two  times  a 
ready.'  '  It's  not  rightly  named.' 
—'Well,  pray  master,  what  is  it, 
then.'— 'Why,  it  is  A,  booby.' 
'Ha^  ha — a  booby!  why  master, 
you  never  called  it  that  way  a- 
fore.    '  Well,  A,  then.'    '  He,  he 


— a  then.*  'Ton  nanisciiU,  A.' 
(loud.)— 'A!'  (louder.)  *  There- 
take  your  seat,  sir — yoa  are  ap 
mong  the  incurables.' 

Beadioff  Class.—'  Chapter  TUi^ 
ty-tenth.'  'Halt, sir — who  ever 
heard  of  a  thirty-tenth  chapter!* 
'  Why  master,  the  other  was  the 
thirty-ninth.'  'Yery  well  theo, 
call  it  fortieth.'  '  Chapter  fbrij- 
eight.'  '  Stop,  I  said  call  it  forti- 
eth.' 'Tes,sir — chapter  foity-et' 
'  Master,  please  to  let  me  fetch 
water?' — 'Is  this  my  lesson?— 
where  did  I  leave  off  last  week?' 
'  Is  house  a  verb  or  an  adjectiveP 
'Are  there  more  than  one  state 
In  Pennsylvania  ?'  '  Have  patience 
till  I  have  done  with  the  readiif 
classes.'  'Pray  sir,  is  aot  Spits- 
bergen in  the  hundred  and  fortietk 
degree  of  south  latitude?  How 
many  domes  of  north  or  south 
latitude  have  we?  One  hundred 
and  eighty,  is  there  not?'  '2^o, 
sir,  you  certainly  mean  longitude, 
which  extends  180  degrees  east 
or  west  from  a  given  meridian, 
which  brings  it  in  the  same  me- 
ridian on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth.  But  latitude  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  north  or  south,  which  can 
never  exceed  ninety  degrees.' 
'  Master,  what  does  p-p*p-h-t-t-t- 
his-ic  spell?'  '  Why  tisic'  '  Mas- 
ter, what  day  of  the  month  does 
the  Fourth  of  July  come  on  next 
year!'  'Can't  tell,  I've  seen' no 
new  Almanacks. — ^Who  is  it  makes 
that  noise?'  'Why  Billy  Banter 
says  the  master  don't  know  much, 
or  else  he  could  tell  what  day  of 
the  month  the  fourth  of  July  comes 
on!'  Now  what  think  you  of  suck 
a  life  as  this.  ALCANSoa. 


OMIVZUBK  OATHB&UaC 


*  We  are  bvttlw  venders  of  other  i 


ft^gOBdh* 


JIfana  Laui$a,  The  widow  of 
Napoleon,  lives  with  her  father, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.     It  is 
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said  tkat  she  holds  a  Court,  and 
receives  ministers  from  her  hjpoth- 
er  sovereigns.  The  hanishment 
and  death  of  Napoleon  yv^Te  se^ 
verelj  felt  hy  her,  and  she  still  ex- 
hibits a  settled  melancholy  occa- 
sioned by  those  events.  Her  son 
lives  with  her.  He  commanded  a 
redment  when  six,  and  was  made 
a  duke  when  seven  years  of  age. 
He  is  now  about  seventeen  years 
old,  and  it  is  said  that  his  endow- 
ments of  mind,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  give  promise  of  his  be- 
coming great,  should  a  proper  the- 
atre be  presented  to  his  exertions. 

On  Wednesday  morning  se'n- 
night,  a  number  of  men  employ- 
ed in  the  repair  of  the  old  part  of 
the  Shepley  mUi,  near  Glossop, 
were  alarmed  by  certain  indica- 
tions of  the  mill  falling,  and  imme- 
diately left  it.  One  young  man, 
however,  who  had  forgotten  his 
shoes,  contrary  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  fellow-workmen,  re-entered 
the  mill,  and  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  the  building  fell,  and  buried 
him  in  the  ruins.  Assistance  was 
speedily  obtained,  and  he  was  dug 
out,  but  life  was  quite  extinct. — 
When  found,  his  head  was  com- 
pletely doubled  upon  his  breast, 
so  that  he  must  have  died  from 
sufiTocation,  as  none  of  his  limbs 
were  broken,  nor  were  there  any 
external  marks  upon  his  body 
which  could  have  produced  death. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  Thursday, 
and  a  verdict  of  ^  accidental  death' 
returned. 

Thie  week  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Whettle,  the  quarry-man  at 
Ridgeway  stone-q^iarry,  a  human 
skeleton,  two  feet  six  inches  un- 
der ground.  An  earthem  urn  was 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  skull.  The 
back  bone  was  crumbled  to  dust, 
but  the  arms  and  legs  were  perfect, 
which  is  found  to  be  usually  the 
case  with  decayed  bodies.    When 


the  skull  was  toufched,  it  fell  to 
pieces,  and  so  did  the  urn.  Mr. 
VThettle  found  the  upper  jaw  per- 
fect, but  the  under  one  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  grave  was  sunk  thro' 
the  depth  of  the  soil,  and  rested 
on  the  solid  rock  of  stone.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  trace  of  a  church- 
yard near  the  place. — Dorsd  Chr, 

We  have  heard  of  a  horse  which 
was  led  through  the  entry  of  one 
of  our  colleges,  in  ridicule  of  the 
manner  in  which  many  use  the 
common  phrase, '  go  through'  the 
University^  but  the  tour  of  the 
following  enterprising  Houyhuhum 
is,  we  believe,  unprecedented.  A 
horse  in  Easton,  Pa.  with  harness 
on,  ran  away,  entered  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mrs.  Brown,  and  went  up 
stairs  in  the  second  story.  Con- 
tinuing a  little  further,  he  tum- 
bled dovm  a  stair-case,  broke  the 
banisters,  and  with  a  terrible 
crash  came  rolling  into  the  kitchen,, 
causing  no  small  dismay  and  scat- 
tering of  the  family,  and  a  great 
derangement  of  the  supper  table. 


8UMBIART  OF  NEWS. 

A  prettv  little  girl  was  brought 
to  this  office,  by  some  individual, 
who  stated  that  he  found  her  in 
Broadway,  wandering  about,  and 
that  she  could  not  give  any  other 
account  of  herself,  than  that  she 
had  been  left  and  deserted  by  her 
friends  in  the  streets.  She  was 
habited  in  a  plaid  frock,  figured 
bonnet  trimmed  with  blue,  red 
shoes,  and  wore  a  necklace  of 
small  coral  beads.  She  mention- 
ed a  number  of  places  where  she 
had  been,  but  could  give  no  ac- 
count as  to  whom  and  where  she 
belonged.  Proper  inquiries  will 
be  made  respecting  her,  and  in  the 
mean  time  she  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge.  The  little  creature  had 
her  hair  en  papUhUi.     JV.  Y.Pap, 
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A  man  died  lately  in  North  Ca- 
rolina, of  a  slight  needle  puncture 
received  in  his  hand; — and  anoth- 
er in  Norfolk,  of  a  scratch  on  the 
lower  joint  of  a  middle  finger,  got 
while  thrusting  the  hand  into  a 
pork  barrel. 

Mr.  Cooper,  author  of  the  Spy 
and  other  popular  American  nov- 
els, and  who  is  now  in  Europe,  has 
itt  the  press  at  London,  a  work 
entitled  ^  America,  by  a  Travelling 
Bachelor;  or  Facts  and  Opinions 
relative  to  the  United  States.' 

A  complete  edition  of  Walter 
Scott's  Novels,  in  English,  is  now 
publishing  in  Paris.  Explanations 
of  the  Scottish  words  and  phrases 
are  given  in  the  margin  of  each 
page. 


ilotoer  ot  ^imtt. 


UX8T0RT  or  THB  CKPCRORt. 

This  work  it  %n  abridged  biiitory  of  all 
the  Emperors  who  have  reigned  in  Europe 
from  Julius  Cesar  down  to  Napoleon;  it 
was  translated  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Akjt 
Harris,  of  Savannah,  (formerly  of  Bos- 
ton) and  published  in  New  York,  in  1824. 
It  is  a  neat  duodecimo,  and  admirably 
calculated  for  the  use  of  schools,  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Considering  the  neces- 
sity of  often  alluding  to  the  intrigues  of  a 
licentious  court,  as  also  of  delineating 
with  truth  some  of  the  most  abandoned 
characters,  this  Lady  has  observed  the 
utmost  purity  of  language  throughout  her 
translation,  which  is  sufficiently  literal  to 
give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  original  work.. 
The  liberal  encouragement  which  the 
translator  of  this  book  has  received,  from 
its  being  adopted  as  a  classic  in  some  of 
^he  most  respectable  seminaries  at  the 
south  and  elsewhere,  induces  her  to  print 
a  2d  edition,  which  will  be  published  in 
New  Tork  in   September  next.     A  few 


specimens  of  the  work  wUl  shortly  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Goodridi,  He. 
141  Washington  StreeL  The  foUowv^ 
letters  were  addressed  to  Mn.  Hanris,  it- 
specting  her  work: 

Mrs.  Harris'  translation  of  an  Abn^gei 
History  of  European  Emperors,  from  Is- 
lius  Cesar  down  to  Napoleon  Le  Graod, 
written  originally  in  the  French  langoigc, 
appears  to  be  executed  in  a  fine  style  of 
composition;  and  as  the  sabject  ispaitie- 
ularly  interesting  to  all  claaaes  of  readoi, 
I  do  not  hesiutc  to  recommend  it  to  tfe 
patronage  of  the  public. 

J.  Crawford, 

Mr$.  Harris — From  the  particalar  a- 
amination  I  have  made  of  yoor  translatioa 
of  the  History  of  the  Eimperors  of  Rose, 
and  other  parts  of  Ehirope  and  Asia,  aad 
comparing  it  with  the  original,  I  ean  wiih- 
oot  hesitation  recommend  it  aa  a  g99d 
tranBlaHofit  ^nd  as  a  useful  book  to  yoosf 
students,  and  a  convenient  remesBfanncff 
even  to  those  who  have  read  history  isore 
extensively.  For  the  encouragcmeat  of 
native  female  genius ,  I  wish  it  may  mest 
with  the  reception  in  the  world  ^^ich  it 
merits.  Respectfully,  yours. 

R*  A.  BifOtriTT* 

M11.1.SDOSV11.1.K, ) 
July  h  1824.   i 
Mrs.  8,  A,  Harris, 

Madam — I  have  examined  yoor  traas> 
lation  of  the  *  History  of  the  Enpcrars,' 
JcOp  and  cheerfully  contribute  the  mile  of 
my  approbation,  not  only  to  the  fidctiiy 
of  the  translation,  but  also  to  the  porpe- 
ses,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  yoor  prospec- 
tus, for  which  the  work  was  undertakes. 
If  it  should  meet  with  the  eDCOuragcntest 
from  the  public  to  which  its  meriu  £iirl7 
entitle  it,  you  may  rest  assured  that  jm 
will  be  the  last  individual  who  will  have 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  esicr- 
prise.        Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  Serraat, 

Ja«s  Camak. 


Thx  Bowbr  or  Taste. — Ml  esm- 
munieaiions  for  or  relative  to  tku 
work,  should  be  addressed  [pest  paid] 
to  the  editor,  Mrs.  ^Katkariitx  A 
Ware.  It  is  published  every  Satwr- 
day  by  Samuel  G.  Akorews,  .Vs. 
80,  Market  Street,  Boston,  Term 
92. 60  in  advance,  $Z  at  the  expirs- 
tion  (if  six  months* 
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Corrsx.  The  lovers  of  this  delightful  beverage  maj  be  pleased  to  learn  how 
bighly  it. is  esteemed  bj  the  PersiaDS — they  believe  it  was  planted  bj  the  angel  6a- 
l>riel,  who  prepared  it  for  Mahomet  to  renovate  his  youth,  which  it  e£fectually  did. 
Sonaparte  also  says,  that  coffee  was  the  ambrosia  of  the  Gods,  equally  imparting  nu^- 
triment  and  exhilaration. 

COFFEE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Hail  sacred  plant!  which  l&e  the  genial  clime 
That  gave  thee  birth,  exhilarates  and  warms — 

Rouses  the  hero's  soul  to  deeds  sublime, 
Or  soothes  to  soft  repose  with  gentle  charms. 

Flower  of  Arabia !  to  thee  we  owe 
The  classic  lay  of  Homer's  deathless  lyre: 

'T  is  thine,  to  bid  the  soul  of  genius  glow. 
And  sportive  fancy's  blissful  dreams  inspire. 

O'er  that  fair  soil  that  nurs'd  thy  infant  bloom. 
The  gods  unbarr'd  the  radiant  gates  of  day, 

Where  not  one  sombre  cloud  of  wint'ry  gloom 
Rises  to  chase  the  genial  blush  away. 

Fragrant  exotic — flower  of  paradise, 

Through  thee  we  hold  conomunion  with  the  skies,    auousta. 


SONNETTA. 

TO   MT  iEOLIAN  HARP. 

Harp  of  the  breeze !  how  sweetly  o'er  thy  strings 
The  gentle  south  its  inspiration  flings ! 

How  wildly  on  the  breathless  list'ner's  ear 
There  seem  to  swell  a  thousand  mingling  notes. 

Now  faint  and  distant,  now,  more  loud  and  clear ; 
And  as  thy  fairy  warbling  round  me  floats, 

Methinks  an  angel  tunes  thee  to  his  song ; 

For  more  than  earthly  strains  to  thee  belong — 
But  hark !  how  rushes  now  the  rising  gale 

Upon  the  tender  chords  with  ruder  sweep ! 
Struck  by  the*  tempest,  awfiil  is  thy  swell. 

Thy  notes  more  grand — thy  tones  more  richly  deep  i 
But  now — they  melt  like  twibght's  fading  hue, 
As  dies  the  breeze  away ;  sweet  lyre,  adieu ! 
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BAUJLD. 

Cold  blew  the  blast  across  the  heath 
And  darksome  was  the  hoar, 

While  the  ill  omen'd  bird  of  death, 
Scream'd  from  the  ruin'd  tow'r. 

Cold  blew  the  blast  across  the  heath. 
When  Ellen  left  her  home— 

Regardless  of  night^s  chilling  breath, 
Through  cheerless  wilds  to  roazn. 

Around  her  sylph-like  form  so  ftir, 

Her  silken  plaid  she  threw, 
While  on  the  blast  her  auburn  hair. 

In  wild  disorder  blew. 

She  hied  her  to  the  battle  plain, 
Though  the  hour  was  dark  and  dread, 

I'or  oh !  she  cried  my  love  is  alain-^ 
He  hsM  for  freedom  bled  1 

For  he  came  not  with  the  mof  ning  dun. 
To  deck  my  favorite  bower — 

And  he  came  not  at  the  blush  of  mom. 
Or  twilight's  shadowy  honr. 


What  Toice  was  that,  so  Tow  and  < 

Was  it  the  groan  of  the  dying  ? 
Ellen  she  paus'd,  and  listened  to  hear — 
Was  it  the  roice  of  my  Henry  dear 

Or  the  hoUow  night  breeze  sighing  ? 

Among  the  dead  the  youth  she  sought, 

With  courage  unappall'd 
While  anxious  hope  possessed  each  thought. 

As  on  his  name  ehe  calPd. 

Soon  as  the  maid  her  love  descried, 

And  saw  the  bleeding  wound — 
She  wildly  shrieked,  then  sunk  be«ide 

Him,  on  the  ice-cold  ground. 

They  found  her  there  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

But  her  reason  had  fled  forever ! 
Though  they  hurried  her  from  the  scene  away, 

From  her  memory  it  faded,  never! 

For  oft  would  she  come  to  his  lonely  tomb 

To  breath  her  eveninff  prayer — 
While  many  a  flower  of  brightest  bloom 

Diflused  its  fragrance  ^ere ; 

And  she  would  list  to  the  swelling  breeze. 

And  whisper  a  fond  reply. 
For  she  said  he  spake  in  the  waving  trees. 

And  beckon'd  her  from  the  sky  ! 

Poor  phrenzied  maid— peace  to  thy  breast* 

For  lone  hast  thou  been  laid 
In  misery's  only  home  of  rest. 
Beneath  the  willow's  shade. 
Cambridge.  onmi^ 
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*  With  yoathfttl  fancy,  or  with  matron  tatie, 
'  We  call  the  meado^v,  and  explore  the  waste/ — Paint. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  parest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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THE  PRIZE  OP  VIRTUE. 


Miss  Henrietta  Garden,  born  at 
Paris,  and  residing  in  the  rue  de 
la  Vererie,  was  but  eight  years  of 
age  when  she  lost  her  mother. 
Her  father  confided  her  to  the 
care  of  three  ladies,  who  were  ca- 
pable of  giving  her  but  a  very 
common  education ;  from  them 
she  learned  to  sew,  and  to  take 
care  of  a  household. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  re- 
turned to  her  father,  who  gave 
her  the  direction  of  the  domestic 
concerns.  Happy  in  anticipating 
even  his  slightest  wishes,  she  de- 
termined to  pass  her  days  with 
him;  and  so  pleasing  to  her  was 
this  prospect,  that  she  refused 
several  offers  of  marriage.  On  a 
sudden,  her  father  declared  to  her 
his  intention  of  forming  a  second 
matrimonial  engagement,  upon 
which,  although  it  surprised  her, 
she  suffered  no  remark  to  pass 
her  lips;  she  often  smiled  at  see- 

VOL.  1. 


ing  him  flatter  himself  with  the 
idea  of  happiness.  The  marriage 
was  concluded,  and  Miss  Garden 
had  the  grief  of  not  being  permit- 
ted to  follow  her  father  to  his  new 
wife's  residence. 

She  was  then  aged  20  years, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  lodgings 
in  a  small  chamber.  In  order  to 
obtain  subsistence,  she  was  con- 
strained to  sew  linen,  but  even 
then  her  utmost  exertions  could 
not  procure  more  than  twenty 
sous  a  day.  Her  only  happiness 
consisted  in  visiting  her  father, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  her 
presence  was  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  his  wife.  The  simplicity  of 
her  manners  and  the  poverty  of 
her  dress,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  air  of  elegance  which  prevad- 
ed  the  house.  She  supported 
without  complaint  the  slights  of 
her  stepmother,  and  never  ceased 
to  testify  the  liveliest^tenderness 
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for  her  father,  and  for  a  young 
child,  bis  son,  by  this  second  mar- 
riage. 

Soon,  she  was  prohibited  from 
paying  any  more  visits  to  her 
father,  except  at  those  periods  of 
the  year  which  are  consecrated  to 
filial  piety;  and  even  then,  she  was 
permitted  to  appear  only  at  the 
house  when  the  family  were  alone, 
entering  by  a  private  stairway  re- 
served for  the  servants.  If  her 
father  was  sick,  she  obtained  with 
great  difficulty  ike  favor  of  plac- 
ing herself  beside  bis  bed,  but  un- 
der the  condition  of  not  naming 
herself  before  strangers,  and  caus- 
ing herself  to  appear,  even  to  the 
eyes  of  the  physician,  but  a  sim- 
ple hired  nurse. 

Thirty  years  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  Mr.  Garden's  second  nup- 
tials. Nearly  the  whole  of  that 
period,  he  resided  in  the  country, 
and  his  daughter,  after  he  remov- 
ed thither,  was  ignorant  of  even 
the  place  of  his  resfdence,  when 
one  day  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore her,  told  her  that  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  take  ^p  his  resi- 
dence for  a  short  time  at  Paris, 
and  that  he  had  resolved  to  re- 
main during  his  stay  in  the  city  in 
her  humble  asylum.  Mr.  Garden 
had  lost  his  fortune;  discord  had 
separated  him  from  his  family;  he 
had  but  a  single  friend  in  the 
world — thai  was  his  daughter.  She 
received  him  with  transport,  and 
eagerly  yielded  up  to  him  her  only 
bed.  Mr.  Garden,  from  that  mo- 
ment till  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed two  years  afterwards,  spoke  no 
more  of  returning  home.  Never 
did  his  daughter  ask  him  the 
slightest  question  concerning  the 
motives  which  had  estranged  him 
from  his  wife  and  son.  -She  was 
suffering  under  a  dreadful  malady, 
but  she  exerted  her  strength  so 
far  as  to  serve  and  take  care  of  him. 

The  mornings,  she  employed  in 
mending  the  clothes  of  her  father. 


in  washing  his  linen,  and  prepar- 
ing his  repasts.  The  persons  with 
whom  she  worked  had  consented 
to  her  beginning  her  labor  at  mid- 
day; but  in  order  to  regain  the 
time  lost,  she  remained  at  it  until 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.— 
Her  little  salary  could  not  suffice 
for  the  maintenance  of  two  per- 
sons, and  her  pious  delicacy  caus- 
ed her  to  conceal  from  her  father 
a  part  of  her  necessities.  She 
saw  her5e]f  obliged  to  profit  by  the 
good  will  of  some  benerolent 
neighbors,  and  contract  debts  with 
them,  which  augmented  bj  the 
last  sickness  of  her  father,  a- 
mounted,  at  his  death,  to  the  stun 
of  five  hundred  francs. — How  en- 
ormous was  this  sum  for  a  poor 
girl  who  had  to  depend  on  her  la- 
bor for  subsistence:  Her  father 
expired  in  her  arms. 

Filial  piety  is  a  doty;  but  are 
there  not  circumstances  which 
give  a  character  of  eminent  virtue 
to  an  action  in  itself  obligatory? 
Besides,  Miss  Garden  has  other 
titles. 

Daring  the  time  she  was  living 
alone,  before  she  had  the  happi- 
ness to  receive  her  father,  she 
had  shared  her  home  with  Sophia 
Valley,  her  friend,  and  like  herself, 
poor  and  without  assistance.  Af- 
ter a  lapse  of  eight  years,  Miss 
Valley  was  attacked  by  a  malady 
of  the  breast,  which  lasted  for 
two  years. — Henrietta,  although 
an  invalid  herself  passed  her  nights 
in  watching  by  the  bedside  of  her 
friend,  and  her  days  in  laboring 
with  ardor,  in  order  to  procure  for 
the  poor  patient-  the  necessaries 
which  her  situation  required,  and 
even  in  some  degree  those  delica- 
cies which  she  fancied. 

An  old  man,  a  relation  of  Miss 
Valley,  succeeded  her  in  the  afiec- 
tiohs  of  Miss  Garden;  she  receiv- 
ed him  in  his  turn,  maintained  him 
by  her  toil,  and  assisted  him  in 
his  dying  moments. 
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Since  the  death  of  her  father 
she  shares  her  scanty  means  with 
a  poor  septuagenarian  widow,  Ma- 
dame Brosette.  Nothing  is  more 
touching  than  the  harmony  which 
reigns  between  these  two  persons; 
nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving Madame  Brosette,  Henri- 
etta was  already  harrassed  by  the 
idea  of  her  debt  of  five  hundred 
francs;  but  how  could  she  shut 
her  door  and  her  heart  against 
this  unfortunate  Madame  Broset- 
te? Thus  she  drudges  with  all  her 
strength,  she  imposes  many  priva- 
tions upon  herself  without  inflict- 
ing them  upon  her  companion,  in 
order  to  pay  her  debt,  and  her 
most  ardent  wish  is,  not  to  die 
before  she  has  attained  that  ob- 
ject. 

She  is  entirely  a  stranger  to  the 
designs  formed  by  charitable  per- 
sons, to  make  her  a  candidate  for 
the  prize  of  virtue.  If  she  had 
been  consulted,  she  would  never 
have  permitted  her  poor  conduct 
towards  her  father  to  be  published 
to  the  world.  The  Acadenjy  has 
decreed  her  a  prize  of  three  thour- 
sand  franca,  Paris  Pap. 

FOB.  THE    BOWER   OF   TASTE. 

•  ESSAY 

ON    THE    NATURE    AND    IMPORTANCE 
or    OPINION. 

Opinion  is  a  conclusion  or  judg- 
ment of  the  mind,  supported  by 
probable  evidence.  The  convic- 
tion produced  by  this  evidence 
may  depend  both  upon  the  weight 
which  is  attached  to  it,  and  the 
light  in  which  the  subject  is  view- 
ed. Different  views  of  a  subject 
may  produce  not  only  different 
degrees,  but  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence; and,  by  consequence,  the 
opinions  we  form  will  be  not  only 
more  or  less  convictive,  but  differ- 
ent in  character.  .Hence  that 
great  variety  of  opinion  peculiar 
to  almost  every  subject; — a  varie- 
ty, in  many  cases,  seemingly  as 


extensive,  as  the  differences  are 
conceivable  between  coincidence 
and  contradiction.  Nearly  all  our 
speculative  as  well  as  practical 
knowledge  is  a  mere  matter  of  o- 
pinion;  and,  as  in  both  kinds  of 
knowledge,  there  may  be  evidence 
for,  as  well  as  against  a  subject, 
our  opinion  is  formed  on  that  side, 
the  evidence  of  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, preponderates.  And,  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  we  act,  if  we  act 
rationally,  in  that  way,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  we  think  for  our 
interest.  If  this  account  of  opin- 
ion be  correct,  it  is  certainly  a 
gross  insult  upon  the  understand- 
ing where  its  judgments  are  ridi- 
culed and  treated  with  contempt. 
We  are  endowed  with  certain  fac- 
ulties, and  are  placed  in  situations 
which  necessarily  call  them  into 
action.  In  judging  of  what  par- 
ticular course  of  conduct  we  ought 
to  pursue,  or  of  the  right  of  any 
case,  or  of  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
position, we  are  to  act  upon,  eve- 
ry circumstance  which  occurs  to 
the  mind,  has  its  weight  in  the 
scale,  and  the  judgment  is  formed 
from  superior  evidence.  But  if, 
from  incorrect  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  from  our  not  giving  to  ev- 
ery circumst  ance  its  proper  weight , 
our  judgment  should  err,  and  con- 
sequently should  mislead  us  in 
practice,  ought  we  therefore  to  be 
exposed  to  contempt?  surely  not — 
opinion  should  always  be  respect- 
ed as  long  as  there  is  evidence  of 
its  truth,  and,  as  regards  the  con- 
duct of  life,  we  should  conceal  the 
errors  of  our  friends  beneath  the 
mantle  of  charity.  To  ridicule 
them,  is,  to  reflect  not  only  upon 
the  understanding,  but  upon  him 
who  bestowed  it  ;  since  he  did 
not  endow  us  all  alike,  with  suffic- 
ient capacity  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  our  situation.  Wit 
and  ridicule  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  correcting  vice,  or  er- 
rors  of  fancy,  or   absui-dities  in 
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the  manners  of  men:  but  never 
let  them  be  arrayed  against  men- 
tal imbecility ;  employed  thus,  they 
are  the  weapons  of  impiety y  and 
have  done  more  mischief  in  the 
religious  world  than  ignorance, 
persecution,  and  all  the  haggard 
train  of  war.  s.  l.  m. 

THOUGHTS. 

What    a  difference  between  the 
country  girls,   and    the    girls    in 
town!    How  very  proud  the  latter 
are — they  must  understand  music 
and  dancing  and    know  how  to 
work  lace — but  to  employ  them- 
selves in  any  thing  that  is  useful, 
they  would  think   the  most   de- 
grading thing  in  the  world. — How 
are  men,  who  have  to  make  their 
own  fortunes,  to  get   along  with 
such   women   for   wives;    women 
who  know  nothing  of  economy  or 
housewifery,  who  think   it   quite 
beneath  them  to  do   house-work, 
or  even   to  take  any  concern  in 
the  affairs  in  the  kitchen,  and  who 
let    their   hired  eirls   waste   and 
manage  as  they  please?  I  wonder 
if  they  in  town  call  these  delicate, 
proud,  idle  wives,  who  make  slaves 
of  their  husbands,  ^/p-mo^ea/  Very 
likely!  for  they  say  that  we,  who 
live  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  town, 
know  but  little  of  civilization,  and 
they  treat  us  too  as  if  they  thought 
we  were  as  ignorant  as  savages. — 
This  may  be  true — if  so,  1  for  one 
am  quite  happy  in  my  uncivilized, 
savage  state.    The  girls  here  think 
it  so  disparagement  to  be  honest- 
ly employed  in  useful  labor — and 
if  they  have  not  full  employment 
at   home,  they   hire   out   to  get 
something  for  themselves,  and  in- 
stead of  spending  their  earnings 
for  gewgaws,  they  purchase  raw 
materials,  such  as  sheep's  wool, 
cotton-wool  and  flax,  and  in  the 
winter,  when  they  would  be  other- 
wise out  of  employ,  they  work  up 
these    materials    into    coverlets, 


quilts,    blankets,    sheets,     table- 
cloths, towels,  &c. 

*  The  active,  industrious  young 
man,  who  has  a  farm,  with  a  neat 
house  and  barn  upon  it,  takes  one 
of  these  girls  for  a  wife,  and  be 
gets  a  treasure;  a  woman  who 
undertakes  the  management  of  bis 
household  affairs  with  cheerful- 
ness ;  she  feeds  the  pigs  and  poul- 
try, milks  the  cows,  makes  butter 
and  cheese — spins  and  weaves, 
mends  and  makes  her  husband's 
clothes,  darns  his  stockings,  and 
is  always  very  particular  to  have 
her  victuals  well  cooked,  and  readj 
in  due  season.  Now  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  country  women 
are  a  more  useful  class,  and  make 
much  better  heh-maies^  than  the 
town-women,  i  et  the  Editor  of 
the  Yankee  has  the  impudence  to 
call  us  'gawky  and  slab-sided.' 
If  we  screwed  ourselves  into  tbe 
shape  of  an  hour-glass,  as  the 
town  girls  do — he  might  indeed 
ridicule  us,  but  for  him  to  do  m) 
because  we  have  the  good  sense 
not  to  torture  ourselves  into  dif- 
ferent shapes  from  those  which 
nature  gave  us,  is  very  impolite 
and  very  ungentlemanly,  that^s 
poz. — ^If  he  would  visit  our  farm- 
houses and  see  how  cheerful,  hap- 
Fy  and  useful  we  make  ourselves, 
am  sure  he  would  say,  'hor 
much  more  interesting  those  rosy- 
faced,  honest-hearted,  lively  cw 
try  girls  are,  than  our  insipid, 
starched  up,  mincing  misses.' 

The  foregoing  are  plain,  un- 
studied thoughts,  thought  dom 
in  black  and  white  as  they  came 
along.  If  I  get  stung  by  a  goose- 
quill  for  these,  I  must  try  to  think 
better  in  future.  I  wonder  if 
Loveright  supposes  that  people 
study  over  their  subjects  before 
they  begin  to  write  upon  tbemr 
If  I  did,  I  should  never  write  anj 
thing  at  all,  for  if  I  only  form  tbe 
whole  of  a  compound  sentence  in 
my  head  before  I   begin  to  write 
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it  down,  I  entirely  forget  the  first 
part.  When  I  begin  a  subject,  I 
don't  think  of  it  at  allj  I  know 
what  the  subject  is,  but  I  mean 
that  I  don't  think  how  I  am  going 
to  manage  it — I  begin  it  any  how, 
then  word  comes  after  word  and 
sentence  after  sentence.  I  always 
clap  them  down  as  they  come  a- 
long,  till  they  quit  coming;  then 
I  look  over  what  I  have  written, 
copy  it  over  and  correct  it,  and 
when  I  have  done,  I  not  unfre- 
quently  find  that  my  correct  copy 
and  the  original  are  upon  entirely 
different  suDJects. 

AsTIt£A. 

Bagdad,  May  24,  1828. 

Yankee . 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

N ATITE  SKETCHES,  NO.  XIII. 

Edwin  and  Ann  had  been  com- 
panions from  infancy,  they  were 
highly  favored  by  nature,  both 
with  regard  to  mental  and  person- 
al endowments,  and  from  the  con- 
geniality, apparent  in  their  dispo- 
sitions, together  with  their  ear- 
ly and  continued  attachment  to 
each  other,  it  was  the  general  o- 
pinion  of  their  friends  that  they 
-were  destined  to  become  partners 
for  life. — One  of  those  beautiful 
little  villages  on  the  borders  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  was  the 
place  of  their  residence;  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  an  acade- 
my of  some  celebrity  in  its  vicin- 
ity, the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
possessed  rather  more  than  ordi- 
nary refinement  of  manners,  as 
almost  every  family,  however  poor, 
contrived  to  give,  one  or  more  of 
their  children  a  few  months  pol- 
ishing at  the  academy.  Upon  this 
principle  all  became  equally  or 
partially  intelligent — there  was 
something  truly  republican  in  the 
manners  and  characters  of  the 
people,  the  most  perfect  harmony 
reigned  in  every  class  of  society, 


if  classes  indeed  they  might  be 
termed  where  no  one  was  destin* 
guished  but  for  talents  or  worth, 
and  from  which  no  one  was  ex- 
cluded but  for  vice,  or  folly. 

£dwin  was  the  only  son  of  a 
worthy  man,  who  was  deacon  of 
the  church,  and  had  for  many 
years  cheerfully  fulfilled  its  sacred 
duties,  as  well  as  those  of  social 
life,  without  any  afiectation  of 
extraordinary  piety,  because  he 
was  in  truth  its  possessor.  He 
could  have  wished  his  son  to  have 
followed  his  steps  or  ascended 
still  higher,  to  the  ministry,  but 
he  was  evidently  fond  of  the  law, 
and  although  his  native  village 
presented  but  a  circumscribed 
theatre  for  the  display  of  profes- 
sional talent,  yet  a  lawyer  he  re* 
solved  to  be;  but  for  the  honor  of 
the  neighborhood  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  he  was  seldom  busy 
in  his  profession,  for  the  people 
were  too  honest  to  steal,  and  toa 
proud  to  be  in  debt,  and  they  sel- 
dom quarrelled,  except  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  which,  yankee  like, 
generally  ended  in  a  war  of  words, 
yet  had  the  rigours  of  the  law 
been  enforced  on  a  criminal,  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  found 
in  the  village  a  building  capable 
of  securing  him,  had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  change  his  quarters — 
their  jail  was  an  old  two  story 
wooden  house,  without  grate  or 
cell,  very  pleasantly  situated  under 
the  shade  of  two  embowering 
elms  and  look'd  like  anything  but 
a  house  of  confinement — its  only 
inhabitant  was  a  poor  indolent  old 
man  who  had  been  placed  there 
for  stealing  corn,  and  who  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  raising 
it,  preferred  remaining  in  jail  and 
actually  grumbled  on  being  dis- 
charged, saying  he  was  sure  now 
he  did  not  know  what  he  ^uld 
do — a  poor  prospect  for  lawyers ! 

Ann  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 

an  industrious  and  afHuen|  farmer, 
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she  had  been  deprived  of  her 
mother  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at 
which  time  she  was  taken  from 
school  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
her  father's  family,  and  although 
she  had  made  a  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  her  English  studies,  and 
cultivated  advantageously  a  very 
pretty  taste  for  drawing,  yet  such 
were  her  early  habits  of  domestic 
industry,  that  she  readily  trans- 
ferred without  regret  her  atten- 
tion from  her  books  and  works 
of  fancy,  to  these  more  impor- 
tant duties  that  the  death  of  her 
mother  had  obliged  her  to  per- 
form, in  watching  over,  and  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  younger 
children,  and  directing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  family,  and  such  was 
the  propriety  with  which  she  ap- 
peared in  her  new  character,  that 
the  blooming  little  house-keeper 
was  the  admiration  of  every  one 
who  knew  her.  Ann's  beauty  was 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of 
Thompson's  Lavinia;  there  was  a 
dignified  modesty  in  her  mild  blue 
eyes,  a  grace  in  her  youthful  figure 
which  at  seventeen  rendered  her 
a  perfect  model  of  unaffected 
beauty — by  sunrise  she  might  be 
seen  in  her  neat  home-made  frock 
and  white  apron  spreading  forth 
the  linen  upon  the  grass  to  whit- 
en, or  tying  up  the  luxuriant 
woodbine,  and  honey-suckle  that 
clustered  over  the  porch  and 
windows;  in  this  task  she  was 
sometimes  assisted  by  her  rural 
beau,  who  often  paid  her  the  first 
compliment  of  the  morning — dur- 
ing the  city  holidays,  the  farm- 
bouse  was  often  a  scene  of  festiv- 
ity. Ann  had  several  cousins  in 
Boston  and  Providence  who  were 
delighted  to  visit  her  at  such 
times,  to  enjoy  for  a  few  weeks 
the  novelties  and  luxuries  of  a 
country  life — and  the  honest  farm- 
er with  his  amiable  daughter  did 
all  in  their  power  to  heighten  the 
enjoyments  of  their  guests. 


One  fine  afternoon  in  Au{^t,  a 
splendid  barouche  and  pair,  sud- 
denly wheeled  up  to  the  neat  door 
yard  of  the  farm-house,  from 
which  sprang  a  sylph-like  figure 
clad  in  a  graceful  travelling  dress, 
whom  Ann  instantly  recognised  u 
one  of  her  city  cousins :  this  young 
lady  had  just  returned  from  a  toor 
to  Niagara  and  the  several  fash- 
ionable watering  places  in  that 
route  and  had  prevailed  on  her 
friends  to  leave  her  for  a  few  days 
at  the  farm-house,  which  she  had 
promised  to  visit  on  her  return-— 
the  fathers  of  Ann  and  Emily 
were  brothers,  the  latter  was  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  and  had  mar- 
ried a  southern  lady  of  fortune 
who  had  initiated  her  daughter 
into  all  those  extravagancies  of 
fashion  in  which  she  herself  was 
educated. — £mily  possessed  a  sus- 
ceptible heart,  and  a  mind  ca- 
pable of  high  cultivation;  a  con- 
tinued routine  of  amusements 
lost  much  of  their  value,  in  her 
estimation,  yet  a  throng  of  fash- 
ionable admirers  induced  her  to 
think  more  of  adorning  her  per- 
son than  her  mind,  fimily  too 
was  beautiful,  although  totally 
different  from  her  cousin,  her  joy- 
ous spirit  seemed  ever  on  the 
wing  to  express  itself  either  by 
glance  or  gesture — 'every  step  wis 
a  spring,  ^vtrj  look  was  a  smile, 
and -every  feeling  was  a  joy,'  but 
Emily  was  selfish,  without  beln; 
conscious  of  it,  for  she  would 
gratify  her  taste  for  amusement 
even  at  the  expense  of  her  dearest 
friend. — At  a  party  made  in  boa- 
or  of  her  visit  to  the  village,  Em- 
ily appeared  in  all  the  blaze  of 
beauty  and  fashion,  with  the  love- 
ly Ann  at  her  side  arrayed  only 
in  a  simple  muslin  with  her  sunny 
hair  clustering  round  her  neck 
with  almost  childish  simplicity- 
Edwin  had  not  seen  Emily  for 
many  years,  and  the  improvement 
in  her  person  and  manners  seemed 
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to  strike  him  with  astonishment; 
at  first  he  onlj  drew  near  to  gaze 
at  her  sparkling  and  intelligent 
face,  and  listen  to  the  lively  sal- 
lies of  her  wit,  but  by  degrees  her 
fascinating  powers  of  conversation, 
so  replete  with  taste,  sentiment, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  world  so 
completely  absorbed  his  attention, 
that  he  seemed  almost  uncon- 
scious that  any  other  being  be- 
side Emily  existed,  to  share  this 
admiration.  A  conquest  obtained 
any  where,  was  always  an  impor- 
tant achievement  with  Emily,  and 
regardless  or  rather  thoughtless  of 
the  character  in  which  he  stood 
with  regard  to  her  cousin,  she  fa- 
vored the  illusion  by  an  affected 
interest  excited  by  his  admiration 
of  her  beauty  and  talents;  while 
that  lovely  and  artless  being,  who 
had  with  the  almost  singleness 
and  purity  of  heart  given  her  af- 
fections to  Edwin,  saw  with  undis- 
guised distress  the  supposed  alien- 
ation of  his  love.  The  next  evening 
while  Emily  was  dressing  for  a 
new  excursion  of  pleasure,  on  in- 
quiring for  Ann,  Edwin  found  her 
weeping  in  the  garden — he  took 
her  hand,  conscious,  perhaps  of 
being  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  and 
affectionately  pressing  it  to  his 
lips,  he  led  her  to  the  door  and 
departed — reassured  by  this  new 
mark  of  his  attachment,  the  faith- 
ful and  innocent  Ann  believing 
all  were  as  artless  and  sincere  as 
herself,  flew  up  stairs  to  her  beau- 
tiful cousin  whom  she  found 
wreathing  amid  her  luxuriant  hair 
some  wild  flowers  which  they  had 
gathered  in  their  morning  ramble, 
who  declared  that  while  she  was 
surrounded  by  so  many  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  she  had  no  res- 
pect for  things  of  art. 

This  speech  struck  full  upon 
the  heart  of  the  sensitive  Ann  and 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  Emily,  she 
wept  without  restraint;  astonished 
at  her  emotion,  her  cousin  tender- 


ly inquired  its  cause,' when  with  a 
voice  scarcely  audible,  she  ex- 
claimed, ^oh!  my  dear  Emily,  I 
love  you  more  than  I  can  express ! 
you  are  beautiful  and  accomplish- 
ed, and  I  know  you  are  idolized 
by  society;  but  your  walk  in  life 
is  widely  different  from  mine. — 
your  views  are  and  should  be  more 
elevated — the  calm  and  simple 
pleasures  of  a  country  life  would 
not  long  accord  with  your  taste, 
even  though  blest  with  one  you 
may  love — the  world  of  fashion  is 
your  sphere,  and  I  trust  I  am  not 
wrong  in  believing  the  report  that 
your  fascinations  have  not  been 
vainly  employed  in  securing  one'  of 
its  brightest  ornaments  as  the 
companion  of  your  future  life.' — 
Emily  blushed  while  Ann  contin- 
ued, ^  do  not  then  wrong  him  by 
permitting  another  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  occupy  his  place  in  your 
thoughts;  and  oh!  do  not  agonize 
mj  heart  by  seeking  to  interest 
one  whom  I  know  you  would  not 
marry,  were  He  to  present  you 
with  the  Indies,  for  let  me  tell 
you,  my  own  honest  Edwin,  (at 
least  he  whom  I  thought  all  sin- 
cerity and  truth)  should  be  for- 
sake me  can  nener  make  you  hap- 
py! Yes — but  he  will  and  he  has 
the  power  to  do  so,  said  Emily, 
(fixing  her  keen  black  eyes  on  the 
tearful  ones  of  Ann)  and  he  is  on- 
ly waiting  for  me  to  name  the 
day.  Perceiving  a  deadly  hue  over- 
spread the  features  of  Ann  at  this 
reply,  Emily  clasped  her  affection- 
ately to  her  heart  and  added,  and 
the  day  has  been  named,  both  to 
him  and  to  your  father  by  myself, 
and  I  am  resolved  not  to  leave  this 
house  until  I  dream  upon  a  piece 
of  your  wedding  cake — what  say 
you  to  the  next  Sabbath — it  is  fix- 
ed as  fate,  and  here  am  I  a  bride- 
maid  at  your  service !  The  tale  is 
told — on  Sunday  this  amiable  pair 
were  united  amid  the  blessings  of 
their  numerous  friends,  and  among 
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the  congratulations  received,  none 
were  more  sincere  than  those  of- 
fered by  their  satirical  cousin,  who 
likened  the  constancy  of  their  at- 
tachment to  that  of  Darby  SLud  Jo- 
an. Y.  z. 

PRECOCIOUS  TAIiENT. 

We  behold  those  in  whom  genius 
has  early  arrived  at  maturity, 
with  the  same  pleasing  admiration 
which  captivated  our  feelings,  on 
witnessing  a  few  blossoms  of 
spring  unfolding  themselves  with 
unlooked-for  rapidity  and  rise  to 
full  strength  and  vigor  before 
those  of  the  same  species  have 
regularly  completed  the  first  pro- 
cess of  expansion.  Nor  is  the 
pleasure  which  we  experience, 
solely  to  be  attributed  to  that  a- 
greeable  state  of  mind  which  is 
induced  by  sudden  excitation.  We 
owe  it  to  a  more  rational  cause. 
A  splendid  proof  of  the  buoyancy 
and  power  of  the  human  soul  is 
thus  afforded  us — an  agent  which, 
like  a  mighty  and  ever  active 
prisoner,  will  sometimes  burst  its 
bonds,  and  cast  from  its  energies 
the  shackles  of  mortality. 

We  have  been  led  into  these 
reflections  by  the  appearance  a- 
mongst  us  lately,  of  a  celebrated 
«hild  of  genius — Master  Burke, 
who,  though  only  seven  years  of 
age,  performs  upon  the  violin  with 
a  skill  which  rivals  that  of  the 
very  ablest  masters,  while  in  dra- 
matic acting,  his  conception  of 
character,  and  turn  for  the  comic 
and  ludicrous,  entitle  him  to  rank 
by  the  side  of  Garrick.  He  also 
sings  with  great  sweetness  and 
elegance,  and  to  such  as  have  wit- 
nessed his  performances  in  these 
three  departments,  his  memory 
must  long  be  a  source  of  wonder 
and  endearing  contemplation. — 
This  astonishing  child  is  a  native 
of  Galway  in  Ireland.  His  father 
is  a  respectable  surgeon  in  that 
town,  and  is  connected  with  sev- 


eral families  of  distiDction  whose 
names  occupy  an  honorable  place 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 
When  only  three  years  old,  little 
Burke  exhibited  unequivocal  proofs 
of  genius,  particularly  in  music, 
and  was  therefore  acconciinodated 
with  a  small  violin,  which  he  still 
bears  about  with  him  as  a  curiosi- 
ty, and  on  which  he  made  such 
progress,  that  at  the  age  of  fife 
years  he  was  brought  upon  tbe 
stage,  and  received  with  unboand- 
ed  admiration  and  applause.  Since 
then  he  has  pursued  his  career 
with  increasing  ability  and  repa- 
tation,  and,  favored  with  a  fine 
voice,  and  inimitable  dramatic  tal- 
ent, he  has  contrived  to  vary  bis 
evening  entertainments  with  sing- 
ing, acting,  and  performing  on  the 
violin,  that  people  of  all  tastes 
and  hues  of  feehng,  behold  him 
with  equal  interest  and  deJigfat. 
To  this  effect  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  little  prodigy  also 
greatly  contributes.  He  is  slen- 
der and  delicately  formed,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  serene  beauty 
and  softness  of  features,  that  are 
lighted  up  by  a  bright  versatile 
eye,  every  motion  of  which  is  in- 
dicative of  genius.  The  senti- 
mental, and  almost  pathetic  air, 
which  during  his  quiet  moments, 
dwells  upon  his  countenance,  is 
uncommonly  interesting;  andwhea 
he  smiles,  few  can  heboid  him 
without  loving  him.  In  private, 
he  is  modest,  artless,  and  unas- 
suming, obedient  to  his  parents, 
who  travel  along  with  him,  and 
uncommonly  eager  and  persever- 
ing in  his  studies.  In  these  he  is 
assisted  by  a  French  tutor,  who 
also  accompanies  him,  and  who 
seems  afiTectionately  attached  to 
his  gifted  pupil.  Master  Burke 
performed  in  Dumfres,  during  sev- 
eral evenings,  to  highly  respecti- 
ble  audiences,  every  individual  of 
which  beheld  him  with  rapture, 
and  even    aiffectionate   astonisb- 
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ment.  He  still  forms  a  subject 
of  aDimating  discourse  or  remem- 
brance to  many,  and  to  nope  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  tian  the 
writer  of  these  cursory  remarks, 
in  whose  book  of  nremorj  he  is 
enrolled,  as  one  of  those  few  ob- 
jects to  which  Ws  thoughts  may 
at  all  times  revert  with  unmingled 
regard  and /Measure. 


OMtnXna  aATRB&ITlS. 


k  vfe  are  but  the  Tenders  of  other  menli  gooda.* 


The  ^Sthenaum  Gallery  of  Paint- 
ings,— The  design  of  this  institu- 
tion, located  in  Boston,  was,  that 
an  honorable  competition  might 
be  awakened  among  our  native 
artists,  tending  to  the  growth  of 
their  genius,  and  to  the  encour- 
agement of  fine  arts  throughout 
our  country.  While  its  object 
was  to  assist  artists  by  afibrding 
them  a  convenient  sale  for  their 
productions,  it  was  no  less  intend- 
ed to  cultivate  and  enlarge  the 
public  taste.  All  these  patriotic 
intentions  are  likely  to  be  frustra- 
ted, and  the  institution  to  be 
knocked  in  the  head;  for  we  would 
have  a  mean  opinion  of  any  artist ' 
who  in  future  couM  send  his  pic- 
tures to  a  place  so  ungenerous  in 
its  treatment  of  their  productions. 

There  are  a  set  of  quill-drivers 
whose  narrow-minded  observations 
will  do  nearly  as  much  harm  to 
the  public  taste,  as  good  they 
might  have  done  to  the  commu- 
nity by  sawing  wood,  or  dipping 
candles.  Artists  are  treated  with 
as  little  respect  by  them,  as  they 
themselves  deserve  from  a  liberal 
community.  No  encouragement 
is  ofifered  to  candidates  for  honor, 
who  are  obliged  to  pocket  their 
insignificant  reproaches  without  a 
murmur.  One  wo  uld  suppose  that 
there  was  too  much  good  sense 
abroad,  to  apprehend  a  perversion 
of  public  opinion,  from  the  reflec- 
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tions  of  these  writers;  but  expt* 
rience  will  prove  the  contrary,  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  they  have 
the  influence  which  many  of  them 
unquestionably  possess.  Desti- 
tute of  the  proper  abilities  for 
criticism,  they  have  not  taste 
enough  to  discern  beauties;  and 
as  they  deem  themselves  called  on 
to  talk,  they  '  cannot  choose'  but 
blackguard.  Pictures  are  sent  to 
the  Athenaeum  gallery,  from  all 
parts  of  our  counlry,  and  some  of 
the  best  have  gone  from  Balti- 
more. We  have  many  artists  of 
powerful  talent,  but  few  of  ma- 
tured genius.  Are  they,  who  are 
struggling  for  distinction,  to  be 
crushed  by  fellows,  who  were  they 
themselves  painted  in  true  colors, 
would  be  libels  on  American  taste. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Bos- 
ton newspapers,  passim. 

Emerald, 

A  Frenchman,  describing  to  an 
English  lady,  said  ^ii  is  superhe! 
magnijique!  enfin  what  you  call  in 
Engleesh,  pretty  good.'  The  praise 
of  Mademoiselle  Sontag  will  bear 
about  her  this  manner  of  transla- 
tion. We  will  leave  out  thevretiy 
and  say  just  the  good.  she  is 
good — a  good  singei ,  but  no  god- 
dess; and  we  are  tolerable  confi- 
dent that  hanging,  drowning,  and 
fighting  for  her  will  not  be  fash- 
ionable in  this  land  of  beauty.  She 
has  good  eyes,  from  which  she 
keeps  up  what  soldiers  would  call 
a  rolling  fire,  not  particularly  mai- 
den-like, but  rather  more  closely 
resembling  the  knowing  looks  of  a 
smart  lady's  maid.  She  has  good 
teeth,  and  a  mouth  which,  from  a 
capacity  of  extension  of  which  she 
liberally  avails  herself,  affords  ex- 
cellent conveniences  for  exhibit- 
ing them  from  flank  to  flank.  Her 
face  is  of  the  German  shape,  which 
truth  to  say  is  not  the  best  mod- 
el. The  ensemble  of  her  figure  is 
not  remarkable.  In  the  details, 
48 
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her  hand  is  pretty;  and^  strange 
in  a  German,  she  has  a  beautiml 
foot.  Her  execution  is  wonder- 
ful, but  we  have  heard  many  sing- 
ers who  have  pleased  us  more. — 
Ronzi  de  Begnis,  the  lost  pearl  of 
the  opera,  we  would  especially  in- 
stance; also  Feder.  The  idea  of 
her  playing  in  serious  opera, 
strikes  us  at  this  moment  as  per- 
fectly absurd.  The  Herald  writer 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  turn- 
up nose,  like  the  turn-up  card  at 
whist,  shows  the  trump,  confident- 
ly infers  intellectuality  from  that 
index;  but  we  have  our  physiog- 
nomical doubts  whether  the  re- 
Irotisse  will  ever  rise  above  the 
earth. — Lon.  Examiner, 

Ladies  commonly  bring  into 
good  company  minds  already  too 
much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 
rather  than  overstrained  by  in- 
tense application;  the  littleness 
of  the  employments  in  which  they 
are  usually  engaged,  does  not  so 
exhaust  their  spirits  as  to  make 
them  stand  in  need  of  that  relax- 
ation from  company,  which  severe 
application  or  overwhelming  makes 
requisite  for  studious  or  public 
men.  The  due  consideration  of 
this  circumstance  might  serve  to 
brinff  the  sexes  more  nearly  on  a 
level  in  society;  and  each  might 
meet  the  other  halfway;  for  that 
degree  of  lively  and  easy  conver- 
sation, which  is  a  necessary  re- 
freshment to  the  learned  and  the 
busy,  would  not  decrease  in  pleas- 
antness by  being  made  of  so  ra- 
tional a  cast  as  would  yet  some- 
what raise  the  minds  of  women, 
who  commonly  seek  society  as  a 
scene  of  pleasure, — as  a  refuge 
from  intense  thought  or  exhaust- 
ing laboi 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to 
those  women  who  keep  the  best 
company,  that  it  is  unhappily  al- 
most established  into  a  system  by 
the  other  sex,  to  postpone  every  I 


thing  like  instructive  discourse  tifi 
the  Jadies  are  withdrawn;  their 
retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of  signal 
for  the  exercise  of  intellect.  And 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  hap- 
pens that  any  important  discus- 
sion takes  plac^  in  their  presence, 
they  are  for  the  i^ost  part  consid- 
ered as  having  HtUe  interest  in 
serious  subjects.  Strong  truths, 
whenever  such  happen  \o  be  ad- 
dressed to  them,  are  eitb«r  dilat- 
ed with  ilattery,  or  keep  b*-.k  ia 
part,  or  softened  to  their  ta^e; 
or  if  the  ladies  express  a  wish  foi 
information  on  any  point,  tber 
are  put  off  with  a  compliment  in- 
stead of  a  reason;  and  are  consid- 
ered as  beings  who  are  not  ex- 
pected to  see  and  to  judge  of 
things  as  they  really  exist. 

Lord^s  Prayer.  The  following 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  Cherokee: — Our 
Father  who  dwellest  aboye,  hon- 
ored be  thy  name.  Let  thy  em- 
pire spring  to  light.  Let  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  a- 
bove.  Our  food  day  by  day  be- 
stow on  us.  Pity  us  in  regt^  to 
our  having  sinned  against  tbee,  as 
we  pity  those  who  sin  against  us. 
And  lead  us  not  in  any  place  of 
straying,  but,  on  the  other  band, 
restrain  us  from  sin.  For  throe 
is  the  empire,  and  the  strength, 
and  the  honor.     So  let  it  be. 

Walking  arm  in  arm,  with  a 
belk  is  unfashionable,  and  to  come 
within  hailing  distance  is  only  ia 
the  power  of  unexquisiU^  who  has 
studied  the  graces  minutely.  Con- 
trasted with  the  ^  drab  bonnet/ 
^  the  old  fashioned  bonnet/  or 
merely  the  veil,  it  cannot  be  worn 
by  any  lady  of  taste,  but  for  a 
short  time.  The  drab  bonnet,  a 
more  than  usual  number  of  which 
are  seen  in  ^ur  streets  at  this 
time,  is  neat  and  full  of  taste. 
Ladies  who  wear  Navannos,  com- 
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plain  of  the  narrow  side-walks  a- 
long  Broadway,  and  wish  the  Cor- 
poration to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  widening 
them — while  six  feet  gentlemen 
are  puzzled  to  ascertain  whether 
they  have  grown  an  inch  or  two, 
or  the  Corporation  law  had  refer- 
ence only  to  awning  posts^  instead 
of  the  awning. 

Matrimonial  Taste,  We  copy 
the  following  instance  of  juvenile 
indiscretion,  on  the  part  of  a  la- 
dy, from  a  provincial  paper.  At 
Staunton  on  Wye,  Herefordshire, 
Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  aged  nineieenj 
to  Jane  Allcott,  aged  eighiy-sixy — 
'  Hail  wedded  love!' 

*  Aunt  Nabhy  Mayhew'  has  ar- 
rived in  this  city  from  'Varmount.' 
She  has  already  attended  one  or 
two  fashionable  parties,  and  will 
await  the  arrival  of  her  nephew 
*  Joe  Strickland,'  from  the  Medi- 
lerranean,  who,  it  is  said,  is  the 
Dearer  of  thanks  from  the  Greek 
ladies,  accompanied  with  a  trifling 
douceur  to  one  of  the  editors  of 
a  daily  evening  paper,  who  has  in- 
terested himself  so  much  in  the 
Greek  cause. — J^T,  Y,  City  Gaz. 

Dark  and  Light  Piety.  Wan  t  ed , 
2t,  pious  man,  to  make  himself  ge- 
nerally useful  on  a  Coal  Wkaij-- 
beer  and  coals  allowed.  A  steady 
religious  young  man  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  situation  in  a  religious 
family,  to  drive  a  light  carty  &.c. — 
E/van,  Mag,  for  April, 

Jl  Chammatical  Pupil.  A  school 
master,  after  giving  one  of  his 
scholars  'a  sound  drubbing  for 
speaking  bad  grammar,  sent  him 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to 
inform  another  boy  that  he  wish- 
ed to  speak  to  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  promising  to  repeat 
the  dose,  if  he  spoke  to  him  un- 


grammatically. The  youngstb. 
quite  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
got,  determined  to  be  exact;  and 
thus  he  addressed  his  fellow  pupil: 
There  is  a  common  substantive  of 
the  masculine  gender,  singular 
number,  nominative  case,  and  in 
an  angry  mood,  that  sits  perched 
upon  the  eminence  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  wishes  to  artic- 
culate  a  few  sentences  to  you  in 
the  present  tense. 

Yankee  Trick.  A  few  days  since 
a  man  who  belongs  to  a  gang  of 
Yankee  turnpike  makers,  who  are 
for  the  present  at  Bushwick,  com- 
mitted an  assault  and  battery  on 
a  peaceable  inhabitant  of  that 
town.  A  warrant  was  issued  a- 
gainst  him,  and  the  constable  ap- 
prehendedhim;  but  the  fellow  was 
rather  pugnacious,  and  easily  ef- 
fected his  escape.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  constable  discov- 
ered Mr.  White  Hat,  (as  he  was 
called  for  want  of  a  better  name) 
and  immediately  gathered  a;w>Me, 
and  chased  him  into  a  house  occu- 
pied by  his  turnpiking  companions. 
The  party  surrounded  the  house, 
and  while  they  were  summoning 
courage  to  enter,  White  Hat  was 
seen  to  issue  from  a  back  door, 
and  fly  swiftly  across  the  fields', 
and  the  whole  party  immediately 
joined  pursuit.  The  chase  conti- 
nued  some  distance,  but  at  length 
White  Hat  was  overtaken,  when 
behold!  it  was  not  the  real  White 
Hat,  but  one  of  his  companions, 
who  had  assumed  the  disguise,  and 
led  the  whole  pack  off"  on  a  false 
scent.  On  returning  to  the  house, 
the  offender  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  constable  had  only  to  en- 
ter it  as  an  escape. 

Frank  Enough !  A  Western  pa- 
per says,  ^  that  a  package,  frank- 
ed by  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky,   was  lately  discovered 
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jy  the  Post-master  at  Blue  Licks, 
to  contain  a  ne^o  ginghamfrock  pat- 
iemy  which  he  was  sending  home.' 
[We  have  been  credibly  inform- 
ed th^t  another  member  put  his 
wife  and  four  children  in  a  pack- 
agO^  franked  them,  and  sent  them 
home  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— a  pretty  good  twc,  if  not 
abuse  of  his  privilege.] 

On  Wednesday  week,  a  violent 
thunder  storm  occurred  at  War- 
renton^  in  North  Carolina.  The 
lightning  struck  an  Academy,  and 
killed  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Carter  Nunnery.  The  unfortu- 
nate young  lady,  whose  fate  has 
excited  much  grief  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  was  seated 
between  two  others,  neither  of 
whom  was  injured. 

An  architect  in  London  has  cir- 
culated a  prospectus  for  building 
a  Pyramid,  for  enclosing  the  dead; 
the^length  of  the  base  to  be  1200 
feet,  the  height  1500.— He  esti- 
mates the  expense  ^i  forty  millions 
sterlings  which  he  wants  the  gov- 
erndfient  to  advance  at  the  rate 
of  one  million  per  annum ! 

Suicide,  Capt.Winckenbach,  of 
Waldoborough,  Me.  drowned  him- 
self a  few  days  ago.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  this  act.  His 
worldly  affairs  were  in  a  prosper- 
ous state — his  character  good,  and 
he  never  exhibited  any  signs  of 
mental  derangement.  He  has  left 
a  wife  and  twelve  children.  The 
circumstances  preceding  this  e- 
yent  are  singular  and  peculiar.  A- 
bout  the  first  of  April,  he  purcha- 
sed cambric  for  a  shroud,  and  a 
few  weeks  since  had  it  made:  when 
questioned  upon  the  propriety  of 
this,  he  remarked,  that  as  he  was 
becoming  old,  and  the  term  of  his 
existence  might  be  short,  he  con- 
ceived such  a  preparation  to  be 
needful.     Until  within  a  few  days 


of  his  death,  he  had  been  engaged 
in  making  out  his  accounts  and 
arranging  his  papers.  He  at  one 
time  observed  to  his  brother  that, 
as  he  expected  soon  to  be  taken 
away,he  wished  him  to  take  char^ 
of  his  pocket  book  and  papers,  and 
should  his  prediction  prove  true,  to 
dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  pro- 
per. The  day  before  his  death, 
he  sent  one  of  his  daughters  to 
purchase  articles  of  mourning,  ftsd 
on  Wednesday,  after  dinner,  he 
procured  from  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors a  piece  of  rope,  went  to  the 
narrows,  a  distance  of  one  mile, 
and  tied  one  end  of  it  to  his  bodj 
and  the  other  to  a  stone  weighio^ 
about  thirty  pounds,  and  plunged 
into  the  water  where  it  was  nearlj 
fifteen  feet  deep.  His  body  was 
found  after  it  had  remained  in  the 
water  36  hours. 

SUMMARY  OF  N£ WS. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  three  o'clock, 
a  woman,  in  a  state  of  derange- 
ment, precipitated  herself  from 
the  roof  of  a  house  at  the  comer 
of  Staple  and  Jay  streets.  She 
was  terribly  bruised,  and  died  in  a 
few  minutes  after  being  taken  up, 
from  the  effects  of  the  concussion. 
JV.  F.  City  Gaz. 

The  rear  building  of  the  Cofee 
House,  No.  9  Warren-street,  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  fell  to  the 
ground,  on  Tuesday,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  undermined  in 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  a 
building  to  adjoin.  The  second 
story  of  it  was  occupied  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  T.,  who  were  first 
alarmed  by  the  falling  of  a  sectioa 
of  the  wall,  of  the  lower  story, 
and  fortunately  escaped  without 
injury,  before  the  main  buildicg 
tumbled  into  ruins. — (6. 

Mademoiselle  Celeste  and  her 
sister.  Miss  Kepler,  lately  arrired 
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from  Paris,  are  engaged  at  the 
Park  Theatre.  Negotiations  are 
on  foot  for  a  strong  corps  de  bal- 
let, and  arrangements  are  making 
to  ensure  a  stock  company,  equal- 
led by  no  theatre  on  the  continent. 
It  is  decided  to  make  four  private 
boxes  on  each  side;  the  second 
tier,  and  two  below,  which  will  be 
very  elegantly  embellished,  and 
so  dispose  of  the  lights,  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  centre  chandelier, 
and  throw  the  glare  of  light  from 
the  circle  of  boxes  altogether. — 
JV.  Y.  Enquirer. 

A  Shower  of  Herrings, — The  In- 
verness Courier,  received  by  the 
X*Iorida,  states  that  Major  Mac- 
kenzie, a  gentleman  of  Fodding- 
ton,  in  Strathpeffer,  while  travers- 
ing a  field  on  his  farm,  lately,  dis- 
covered a  portion  of  ground  cov- 
ered with  fresh  herrings.  The 
fish,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
transported  thither  by  a  water- 
spout— a  phenomenon  that  is  com- 
mon at  that  place. 


^oiatv  0t  S^asste. 


MAELZEI.^8  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  amusing  to  listen  to  the  various 
opinions  that  are  expressed  relative  to 
the  wonderful  Automata  of  Maelzel, 
particularly  the  old  Turkish  Professor  of 
Chess.  There  are  some  persons  who  ac- 
tually believe  him  to  be  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  supernatural  agency, 
animated  pro  tern  by  the  same  spirit  that 
inspired  the  celebrated  Faustus,  of  brim- 
stone memory;  while  others  endeavor  to 
account  for  his  mysterious  movements, 
and  apparent  intelligence,  upon  more  ra- 
tional .  principles, — contented,  however, 
mrith  tracing  the  former  to  the  operations 
of  a  well  organized  machiDe,wlthout  even 
endeavoring  to  account  for  what  appears 
the  transfusion  of  soul  into  a  body  of  ma- 
terial wood  and  iron.  While  he  was  ex- 
hibiting in  New- York,  a  gentleman  who 


professed  to  have  beaten  tome  of  the  best 
players  in  Europe,  informed  us  that  when 
confronted  with  the  old  Turk,  such  was 
the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  view- 
ing this  strange  mockery  of  Hfe,  that  his 
thoughts  were  entirely  abstracted  from  the 
game,  which  was  consequently  lost. 

The  performances  of  the  smaller  fig- 
ures upon  the  slack  rope,  are  also  most 
astonishing  specimens  of  the  perfection 
of  mechanism.  The  trumpeter  is  less 
wonderful  than  the  others,  as  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  musiealinstrument  himself, 
whose  internal  construction  is  somewhat 
similar  to  an  organ,  and  may  be  acted  up- 
on either  by  the  power  of  some  corres- 
pondent machinery  of  its  own,  or  by  the 
hidden  agency  of  its  inventor. 

The  interest  of  this  exhibition  is  much 
increased  by  the  splendid  panorama  of  the 
Conflagration  of  Moscow.  It  has  a 
most  grand  and  imposing  effiect.  It  would 
have  been  well,  however,  had  Bonaparte 
been  conspicuous  in  some  part  of  the 
scene,  which  we  believe  he  is  not. 

The  MinatreVs  Companion,  Among 
the  many  fanciful  periodicals  that  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  public,  since 
the  commencement  of  this  year,  none,  we 
should  think,  would  be  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain an  extensive  patronage,  than  the 
Minstrel's  Companion:  this  work,  which 
is  of  the  quarto  size,  is  printed  on  hand- 
some paper,  and  will  be  issued  monthly, 
at  thirty-seven  cents  per  No.  It  is  de- 
signed to  comprise  all  the  most  fashiona- 
ble songs,  duetts,  glees,  &c.  and  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  lovers  of  har- 
mony. At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  will 
form  a  neat  volume  of  choice  and  fashion- 
able music,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
can  otherwise  be  obtained. 

Public  gratitude, — We  understand 
that  the  Vases  presented  to  the  late  Gov. 
Clinton  by  the  merchants  of  New  York 
as  a  proof  of  their  re9pect  for  his  talents 
and  character,  and  their  sense  of  his 
great  pul^lic  sertnceSf  were  sold  at  auc- 
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Uon  on  Tuefday  at  AUmo j,  for  the  sum 
of  MX  hundred  dollars.  The  original 
price  of  them  was  three  thousand  dollars. 
— It  is  expected  that  the  family  carriages 
and  horses  will  also  be  sold  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  against  his  estate. 
JV.  F.  Paper. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  a  City  so  justly 
celebrated  for  ite  munificence  and  hospi- 
tality^ should  disregard  the  stigma  that 
nust  unavoidably  attach  itself  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  state,  for  suffering  the  least 
indignity  to  rest  on  the  memory  of  Got. 
Clinton;  a  man.  whoae  fortune,  talents, 
and  energies,  were  ever  subservient  in 
promoting  its  prosperity  and  honor.  Un- 
der the  weight  of  these  obligations  which 
they  cannot  forget,  is  it  possible  that 
the  people  can  witness  with  indifference, 
ihe  feelings  of  his  bereaved  family  out- 
raged by  the  claims  of  a  Sheriff  merely 
4o  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  few  mercena- 
ry indlviduals->can  they  calmly  behold 
the  laurel  which  their  own  hands  so  re- 
cently conferred  upon  him,  rudely  torn 
from  his  tombl — those  spl  ended  testimo- 
nials of  gratitude  which  were  tendered 
Jto  hhn,  in  recognition  of  bis  *  high  and 
important  services,*  submitted  to  the 
iiammer  of  the  Auctioneer?  be  the  mo- 
tive what  it  may — this  act  is  of  a  nature 
«oo  indelicate  to  admit  of  palliation ;  the 
gold  and  the  silver,  may  pass  into  the 
liands  of  the  usurer,  but  the  fame,  and  the 
glory  of  Clinton,  are  above  the  grasp  of 
humam  avarice!  Who  could  have  proph- 
«cied  this  event,  that  witnessed  the  regal 
pageantry  of  the  4th  of  November?  and 
heard  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the 
grateful  multitude  which  thronged  around 
his  triumphal  charriot!  who  would  have 
predicted  this  change,  or  rather  apathy 
•of  public  feeling  who  saw  him  at  the 
^  evening  festival*  surrounded  by  all  the 
splendor  of  art  and  nature,  while  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  was  greeted,  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  ardor  of  pagan 
devotion. 

Inconsistencies  like  these,  have  a  ten- 
^lency  to  dim  the  lustre  of  our   national 


character:  this  fact  may  perhaps  furniaka 
paragraph  for  Bbckwood. 


To  CorrespondentM. 
Rnsticus,  W.  &  T.  in  onr  next,  (is 
we  have  several  correspondents  who  ok 
the  same  initials,  it  would  please  us  if 
our  writers  would  general Ij,  instead  of 
these,  adopt  a  name  in  order  to  prerest 
their  communicationa  from  being  ascrib- 
ed to  wrong  persons:  we  have  Bowctb 
but  one  -TI-  and  but  one  R.  L.  P. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  city,  on  Sunday  evening,  hf 
Rev.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Joseph  Wallace  to 
Miss  Susan  Townsend,  formerly  of  Bol- 
ton. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr.  Geofge  C 
Beekford,  formerly  of  ProTidencc,  ts 
Miss  Ann  Beekford,  of  this  city. 

In  Charlestown,  Mr.  Joshua  R.  Scaver 
to  Miss  Harriet  Johnson,  both  of  C 

In  West  Cambridge,  Mr.  Eleaxer  Ho- 
mer Jr.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  JL<oaisa  Wd- 
lington. 

In  Brattleborough,  Vt.  on  Saturday  las:. 
Mr.  Frederic  8.  Hill,  junior-editor  of  iht 
Boston  Statesman,  to  Mtas  Mary  W. 
Blake. 

In  New- York,  Mr.  Charles  La  Forck 
to  Miss  Sophia  C.  Eberle,  both  late  of  tk 
Washington  Garden  Theatre  io  this  dtj. 

In  Annapolis,  Laeut.  Charles  Dimmock 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  to  Miss  HearieOA 
Johnson. 


DIED, 

In  this  city,  on  Tuesday  last.  Bfra.  Ma- 
ry Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Dana  Fay,  JEt.  2S; 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  60;  ElixabethC. 
Miller,  20;  Owen  McGrahaan,  2S;  Mai? 
Boyd,  64;  Susan  Henley,  44. 

In  Manlius,  N.  Y.  Doct.  Hexekiah  L 
Granger,  aged  48  years. 

The  Bower  of  Taste Ml  com- 
munications for  or  relative  io  this 
VDork^  should  he  addressed  [pott  paid] 
to  the  editor,  Mrs.  Katharxhe  A. 
Ware.  It  is  published  every  Satur- 
day by  Samuel  G.  Andrews,  .V«- 
80)  Market  Street,  Boston,  Term 
$2.50  in  advance,  $8  at  the  expirtr 
tion  of  six  months. 
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4^viffinal  l^oetts* 


Mat.  Wars: — I  foand  the  other  day  in  mj  work  basket,  a  piece  of  poetry  from 
the  pen  of  a  young  lady  when  she  was  but  fourteen;  I  thought  a  perusal  of  it  would 
gratify  the  lovers  of  poetry,  and  its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  <  Recess  of  the 
^uses.*  L.  s. 

EVENING. 

When  night  ascends  her  starry  throne. 

And  when  the  day's  bright  yisions  fly. 
When  mirth  and  folly  far  are  flown, 

And  sleep  hath  fallen  on  every  eye — 
When  from  her  star-bespangled  car. 

The  soft  moon  sheds  her  chastened  light. 
And  all  the  boundless  flelds  afar, 

Rejoice  beneath  her  radiance  bright 

Then,  will  memory  recall 

Visions  of  joy  that  far  have  fled, 
The  friendly  forms  that  once  were  dear, 

The  friendly  words  that  once  were  said — 
The  smiling  lip,  the  beaming  eye. 

That  never  must  enchant  us  more, 
Hope's  fairy  visions  born  to  die, 

And  all  our  transient  pleasures  o'er. 

When  every  moon-beam  tells  a  tale 

Of  blighted  fHendship,  vanished  bliss. 
What  heart  so  thoughtless  that  would  fail 

To  shed  a  tear  in  hours  l\ke  this  ? 
For  in  this  soft  and  pensive  hour. 

Will  memory  muse  upon  the  past, 
The  blasted  hope,  the  blighted  bower, 

And  fleeing  gifts  that  would  not  last.  e. 


<ALIi  THAT'S  BRIGHT  MUST  FADE.' 

I've  seen  the  beauties  of  the  opening  rose 

Unfolding  all  its  loveliness  in  Sprinff ; 
I've  watch'd  the  unassuming  violets  close. 

And  mark'd  th'  expansion  the  mild  evenings  bring. 
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Pve  traced  tbe  modest  daisy  blossonuDg  fair 
Upoo  a  waste  where  nought  else  seemM  to  sinile, 

Observed  the  lilly  perfuming  the  air, 
Or  paused  to  view  the  gaudy  piok  awhile. 

I've  marked  the  rainbow's  rich  and  varied  hues 
The  utmost  stretch  of  art's  great  boast  defying, 

Or  stroli'd  at  eve — midst  the  refreshing  dews 
Mused  on  the  tints  of  twilight  sweetly  dying. 

I've  seen  those  flow'rs,  when  withered  sear  and  blight, 
Their  beauty^  fragrance,  all  their  sweets  had  flown; 

The  radiant  rainbow  vanish  from  my  sight — 
Or  the  last  shades  of  twilight  fled  and  gone. 

And  I  have  thought  of  all  their  recent  charms, 
Their  transient  bloom  and  premature  decays, 

And  sigh'd  to  think  how  like  their  faded  forms 
Had  fled  my  fondest  hopes  of  other  days.  a 


*  Etemiiy !  thou  pleasing — dreadfid  thoughiJ' 
-Eternity,  unfathomable  gulph ! 


How  deep  and  boundless  are  thy  vast  domains. 

Space  unexplored,  save  by  the  Deity ! 

Who  rolls  his  countless  planets  through  thy  realma, 

Power  incommensurate  with  human  thought, 

Thou  Btrikest  terror  to  the  soul  of  man 

When  he  reflects  that  Nature's  last  cold  sleep 

Is  but  the  passport  to  eternity ! 

Anticipation  tells  of  future  bliss — 

Hours  fraught  with  love  and  joy  come  rolling  on 

Like  ocean's  waves,  till  they  at  length  are  lost 

In  dark  eternity's  profound' abyss ! 

A  few  short  years  our  bark  plies  round 

Life's  flowery  shores,  a  fair  breeze  fills  it  sails 

And  wafts  us  on — ^beneath  the  sparkling  tide 

The  chrystals  blaze,  and  gems  of  various  hue 

Allure  our  gaze — but  soon  fate's  gathering  clouds 

Darken  the  scene — the  blossoms  wither,  and 

The  troubled  waves  rush  wildly  on,  bearing 

The  freight  of  human  happiness — ^then  comes 

The  storm !  life's  fragile  hark  awhile  stems  the 

Rude  current  of  oblivion's  tide,  till  one 

Dark  o'erwhelming  wave  engulphs  the  whole, 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind !  ^  '• 

DESPAIR. 

I  saw  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  high 

A  gem  that  shone  like  fire  by  night ; 
It  seem'd  a  star  that  had  left  the  sky. 

And  dropp'd  to  sleep  on  the  lonely  height. 

I  clorob  the  peak,  and  found  it  soon 
A  lump  of  ice  in  the  clear  cold  moon — 

Can  you  its  hidden  sense  impart  ? 
'Twas  a  cheerful  look,  and  a  broken  heart.    Ptrck^ 


Despair 
Doth  strike  as  deep  a  furrow  in  the  brain, 
As  misehief  or  remorse.  Barry  ComwdU, 
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*  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  uste, 
•TTc  ciill  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  watte,'— Pain*. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosom  ofobiiviou's  wove. 
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HISTORY  OF  A  GENIUS. 

The  actors  are  at  hand,  and  by  their  »how 

You  ahall  know  all,  tbat  you  are  likely  to  kDOvr. — Peter  Qutnce. 


I  BEGAN  life  unluckily  by  having 
some  wit  and  a  very  weakly  con- 
stitution. The  former  made  me 
the  favorite  of  a  lar^e  family,  and 
the  latter  exempted  me  from  the 
tasks  which  the  rest  of  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters  were  obliged  to 
perform.  My  father  was  a  me- 
chanic and  an  honest  man;  but 
he  had  many  of  those  prejudices 
about  him  which  are  commonly 
found  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life.  Among  the  rest,  he  was  a 
firm  believer  that  there  was  one 
genius  in  every  family.  I  was 
pitched  upon  tinfortunately  as  the 
brightest  child  in  ours — the  real 
genius — magna  opus  domi.  I  was 
flattered  into  the  idea  that  I  was 
a  mighty  prodigy,  and  at  fourteen 
was  always  able  to  turn  the  laugh 
against  both  my  parents,  and 
treated  the  whole  house  as  my 
servants.  AU  this  was  borae 
from  me  patiently — nay,  received 
▼oi..  I. 


with  pleasure,  as  so  many  marks 
of  superior  intelligence. 

After  enjoying  the  most  abso- 
lute sway  for  several  years  in  the 
school  of  my  native  town,  I  was 
sent  to  an  academy.  Here  my 
forward  confidence  and  age  gave 
me  also  the  ascendency  over  most 
of  oiiy  fellows.  I  contrived  to 
form  a  society  from  among  the 
best  scholars  of  the  school  for 
purposes  of  declamation  and  ex- 
temporaneous discussions.  We 
called  it  the  Demostheni  Cicero* 
nian  Association,  there  existing  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  to  which  of 
these  great  orators  the  palm  of 
eloquence  rightly  be'onged.  As 
the  president  of  this  society  I  fig- 
tired  gloriously  for  four  years,  de- 
ciding with  ludicrous  gravity  upon 
a  multitude  of  important  questions 
in  natural  philosophy,  literaturt 
and  politics  ;  and  making  speeches 
that  wonld  hare  pozxled  the  wis- 
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dom  of  Sanconiathon,  Meiietho 
tiid  Bi'wsiis,  to  comprehend.  At 
last  the  tinir  catno  lor  iny  depart- 
ure. The  karned  fraternity  were 
overvvheliiitd  ^Vith  sorrovr,  and  in- 
divid(4^tiy  besceched  me  not  to 
forget  them  in  my  futnre  great- 
ness. ^  I  made  a  thonsand  splendid 
promi*>es,  which  1  sincerely  meant 
to  keep,  and  went  home  to  deter- 
mine what  profe.^ss'ion  I  should 
ftdorn  bjthe  acquisition  of  my 
prodigious  powers.  Like  a  dnli- 
lu!  son,  I  consulted  the  wi^^h  of 
my  parents  ;  though  I  gave  them 
(o  understand  at  the  same  time 
that  1  was  quite  too  great  a  man 
to  be  iniluenced  in  the  least 
degree  by  I  heir  desire  or  advice — 
of  course  the  matter  was  left  lo 
my  own  opinion.  Though  it  may 
surprise  you,  I  was  in  some  doubt 
as  to  the  way  in  which  I  should 
break  in  upon  the  world.  I  was 
like  a  general  at  the  head  of  an 
invincible  army,  sectire  of  con- 
quest whenever  he  makes  the  at- 
tack, yet  hesitating  at  what  point 
the  most  spoil  and  greatest  fame 
may  be  attained  with  the  least 
pains.  1  determined  to  spend 
three  days  to  fix  my  choice  upon 
either  law,  medicine  or  divinity. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  my 
profound  speculations  upon  the 
three  learned  professions.  On  the 
third  day  at  half  past  six  P.  M.  I 
resolved  upon  divinity,  1  recollect 
the  very  hour  and  minute,  for  I 
set  it  down  at  the  time  expecting 
it  would  be  considered  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  church. 
When  the  family  met  at  evening 
prayers,  1  comnmnicatod  to  them 
the  result  of  my  meditation.  All 
acqiiie^ed  with  submisi»ive  reve- 
retice  at  my  choice  :  yet  none 
dared  express  their  pleasure  so 
freely  as  my  mother,  who  wa«* 
quite  overjoyed,  because  her 
grandfather  was  a  minister — <a 
man,'  she  assured  me,  'who  could 
drink  more  flip,  aud  stir  up  a   re- 


vival quicker  than  any  preacher 
in  thesp  parts.* 

As  I  had  now  fixed  npon  a  pro- 
fession, the  world  ought  noi,I 
dreuied,  to  be  deprived  of  the  ben- 
efit of  my  genius  for  a  single  mo- 
ment longer  than  was  absolute!? 
necessary.  The  next  inormng  [ 
started  off  for  a  neighboring  clrr- 
gy man's  with  my  father's  hleswrj 
on  my  head  and  ten  and  sixper.ce 
in  my  pocket.  My  name  *vas  en- 
tered, and  I  began  the  jonrnfj 
that  Barlow,  Sawiiii,  and  Massil- 
Ion  had  travelled  before  me»  Here 
I  seated  myself  at  the  desk,  fori 
felt  a  generous  compBssionfor  the 
fate  of  these  illus4rious  men — for 
a  moment  I  almost  regretted  the 
possession  of  that  marvellous  ge- 
nius that  was  soon  destined  to 
throw  into  shade  and  darkness 
names  that  had  hitherto  shone  the 
unrivalled  lights  of  the  irorid. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  g^loriom 
feeling  of  complacenry  %vitb  which 
I  closed  the  fir^t,  and  only  day,  of 
my  theological  studies.  At  seven 
1  shut  my  book,  and  c'ctemiir>ed 
to  retire  from  the  library  toenjflr 
the  rest  of  the  evening  olinin 
cum  dignitate  ;  which  in  my  case 
meant  to   display   myself  bei'ore 

Mrs.    S and      her    daughter. 

Miss  had  an  album — yes,  an  albnai 
— a  thing  unl^aawn  to  antiquity, 
the  most  accursed  of  all  modem 
inventions.  She  urged  me  'to  fa- 
vour her  with  an  original  piece.' 
I  of  course  declined,  for  of  all  the 
mighty  characters  which  my  vani- 
ty led  me  to  assume,  that  of  a 
poet  had  never  entered  into  mj 
head.  She  urged  me  again— 'I 
am  sure,*  said  she,  *you  can  write 
poetry  ;  there*  is  something  in 
your  countenance  that  teJU  roe 
you  are  a  poet.'  The  thongU 
struck  me  ;  f  looked  up,  savr  my 
face  in  the  glass,  and  was  persua- 
ded of  the  truth  of  her  remarks. 
I  meditated  an  hour,  and  produced 
four  lines.     Here  you  have  tbea 
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the  words  of  my  death  warrant 
— the  work  of  my  ruin — 

Hail  great  Apollo,  and  ye  Musm  all, 
Suiid  forth  and  li:»ten   to  your  matfter'v 

call; 
Here,  take  these  lines  and  hand  them  dovrn 

to  fame, — 
You'll  find  within  these  lines  the  lovely 

Amy*s  name. 

Mother  and  daiigliter  were  both 
in  raptures — what  fire—what  sen- 
timent— how     like     Byron — how 

like     Scutt — what    spirit what 

f^race — what  disunity  !  In  fine  the 
lines  were  declared  superior  to 
any  tiling,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  truth  is,  both  were  inveterate 
Blue.^v  They  longed  to  hafe  the 
honor  of  bringino;  out  some  new 
genius ;  to  find  some  poor  devti 
to  raise  with  their  patronage.  I 
was  destined  to  he  the  mi.^erable 
▼ictim  of  their  vanity. 

The  next  day  f  wrote  eight 
lines  more.  These  were  more  di- 
vine than  the  first — they  must, 
they  should  be  published.  I  was 
a  second  Burns — nothing  could  be 
more  natural.  I  thought  so  too  ; 
and  the  verses  were  sealed  up  and 
sent  to  the  printer.  It  was  a 
week  before  the  world  could  be 
de!ighted  and  astonished  by  their 
appearance.  Heavens  !  what  a 
week  of  bliss  it  was  to  me.  The 
same  unbotinded  vanity  that  made 
me  the  generous  rival  of  Masillon, 
Barlow,  tnade  me  also  the  rival  of 
the  whole  poetical  world.  The 
services  of  that  week  are  still 
fresh  in  my  memory— they  lie 
within  that  concentrated  circle, 
which  the  destroying  demon,  time 
can  never,  never  enter.  During 
the  seven  days,  I  made  up  the 
skeletons  of  two  epics,  seven  sa- 
tires in  the  manner  of  Horace, 
several  small  pastoral  poem<,  and 
a  mttltittide  of  songs  and  humo- 
rous pieces.  I  saw  in  bright  per- 
spective a  thousand  monuments  of 
fame,  more  durable  than  marble 
or  brass.      I   fancied  myelf  the 


greatest  being  ali\'e,  and  anticipa- 
ted the  glorious  time  when  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  would  be 
turned  toward  me  in  admiration. 
f  also  endeavored  to  conduct  my- 
•*elf  as  became  a  young  immortal. 
I  was  solitary,  silent,  abstracted  ; 
paid  no  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  and  in  fine  tried  to 
conform  to  ail  those  peculiarities 
which  D'Israeli  has  declared  to 
mark  the  youth «f  genius. 

At  last,  the  paper  came;  the 
lines  were  in  the  poet's  corner, 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  their 
head.  This  destroyed  that  little 
grain  of  common  sense  and  mod- 
esty that  had  survived  theflattrry 
of  my  patrons.  1  threw  by  the- 
ology, and  took  to  writing  poetry. 
I  finished  in  a  fortnight  two  pas- 
torals, and  one  epic  ;  and  started 
t^  secure  fortune  and  fame. 

Gentle  reader — should  yoti  feel 
any  curiosity  to  read  my  history 
father,  you  can  notice  me  near  the 
hour  of  sun-rising  in  the  morning, 
or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
emerging  from  the  shaded  walk  up- 
on the  Battery,  by  the  west  gate, 
enshrouded  in  vestments  that 
should  have  been  *out'  of  service 
long  since,  having  been  'out'  at 
the  elbows  and  divers  other  parts 
stich  a  length  of  time  that  they 
never  can  be  in,  gliding  s\^iflly 
along,  ohsting  suspicious  glances 
around  like  a  hunted  hare  retiring 
to  her  burrow  ;  I  retire  to  my 
garret  to  coin  verses  for  the  poet's 
corner  of  some  catch  penny  print, 
or  write  the  Mying  speeches'  of 
some  unfortunate  sttident  of  Jack 
Ketch. — Reader  beware  of  rhym- 
ing propensities  in  your  youth,  as 
you  would  shun  the  *Boa  Con- 
strictor.'—wV.  F.  City  Gaz. 

SATURDAY  EVENING. 

Anothfir  week  ha«  flown  over  the 
variegated  field  of  Time,  and  his 
votaries  have  plucked  the  rose  and 
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the  thistle,  the  joys  and  the  sor- 
rows of  a  wayward  world. — The 
chequered  drama  of  life,  still  goes 
onward  to  its  final  and  closing 
scene;  but  none  truly  realize  what 
may  be  the  next  play,  when  the 
curtain  of  death  shall  be  rai.^ed, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  future  ex- 
istence be  disclosed. 

But  for  thi»i  life — wc  speak  not 
of  those  conflicting  sentiments 
which  agitate  tl^  minds  of  the- 
ological controvcrsialists^--*we 
trench  not  upon  the  realms  of  po- 
etical imagination  concerning  an- 
other— we  speak  but  of  those 
plain  facts  which  operate  in  this 
life,  as  though  there  were  no  here- 
after. We  would  ask  of  the  en- 
thusiastic boy,  who  imagines  that 
all  before  him  is  bright — we  would 
inquire  of  the  son  of  ambition, 
whose  schemes  are  founded,  as  he 
believes,  upon  a  rock,  how  much 
they  have  either  of  them  pro- 
gressed in  the  road  of  their  choice 
—to  the  miser,  we  would  propound  ! 
the  question,  whether  the  increase  ' 
of  his  hoard  has  saved  him  from 
the  gnawings  of  conscience — to 
the  dishonest,  whether  he  sleeps 
more  soundly,  or  is  relieved  from 
bis  ugly  dreams — to  the  son  of  ge- 
nius, whether  the  wreath  of  lau- 
rel is  nearer  within  his  grasp — to 
the  politician,  if  his  schemes  are 
at  their  successful  acme — and  to 
the  fortunate  lover,  whether  he 
has  realized  bliss  or  disappoint- 
ment, when  he  has  obtained  bi.i 
bauble. 

If  all  these  earthly  pleasures, 
which  occupy  so  much  of  our 
hopes,  and  over  which  the  nurse 
of  fancy  so  affectionately  bends, 
are  found,  like  the  bright  clouds 
which  are  above  us,  to  be  a' foul 
compound  of  vapor,  tipon  in'jpec- 
tion,let  us  turn  from  our  profitless 
pursuits,  to  an  acquaintance  with 
ourselves, our  frailties,  our  imper- 
fections, our  disappointments,  our 
ri^t— and  trin)  our  lamps  to  light 


more  distinctly  oiir  neglected 
shrine  of  virtue.  Let  us  call  ia 
our  thoughts,  which  arc  now  has- 
tening over  the  barren  rocks  of 
speculation,  and  centre  them  a- 
round  the  bower  of  home,  the  ca»- 
tie  of  self-contemplation.  Would 
that  each  upon  a  Saturday  even- 
ing should  hold  communion  with 
himself:  that  he  would  sketch 
forth  the  past  of  error  upon  the 
tablet  of  memory,  and  with  a  cor- 
recting touch  amend  its  faults, 
and  resolve  upon  watchfulness! 
What  more  magnificent  speetadt 
could  be  presented  than  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  world  retiring 
at  a  given  period  from  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  to  hold  converse 
with  themselves,  from  which  they 
should  come  forth  *•  like  giants  re- 
freshed with  wine,'  to  go  onward 
in  their  panoply  of  good  resold- 
tions,  to  a  contest  with  the  btan- 
dishments  and  specious  allare* 
ments  of  vice — each  Saturday 
evening  would  find  them  advaac* 
ing  in  the  march  of  virtue,  and 
primitive  days  of  puritj  and  inao- 
cence  would,in  the  course  ofyean, 
again  come  round,  to  hallow  timt 
and  eternity. 

roa   THE    BOWER   or   TASTZ. 

Mrs.  Ware, — I  send  yon  the  foJ- 
lowing  article  from  the  album  of  a 
female  friend;  if  it  pleases  yoa,ii 
will  perhaps  obtain  a  place  in  your 
Bower.  x. 

There  can  be  no  necessity  of 
an  argument  to  prove  an  oniver* 
sal  influence  which  woman,  *  heav- 
en's last  best  gift  to  man,*  exei^ 
cises  ; — we  envy  not  tjie  man 
whose  frozen  bosom  has  never 
warmed  in  the  sunshine  of  beaatr, 
whose  heart  has  never  palpitated 
with  rapture  at  the  soft  sigb  of 
love — he  will  find,  when  too  late 
for  regret,  that  in  the  wide  worU 
he  is  alone — no  throbbing  heart  i9 
beat  in  unison   with   his — no   soft 
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hand  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  care 
and  no  angel  form  to  bend  with 
affectionate  anxiety  over  a  fevered 
and  suffering  frame, — It  is  with 
diiBcuUj  we  could  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  such  a  man  can  be 
found  ; — the  clay  might  have  been 
kneaded  into  human  form,  but 
some  unknown  cause  has  made 
them  monsters.  If  there  is  any 
one  doubts  the  influence  of  woman, 
let  him  shun  the  sparkle  of  her 
eye,  or  the  dimple  of  her  cheek, 
and  above  all  let  him  beware  of 
woman's  tears.  From  the  prince 
to  the  peasant — from  the  throne 
to  the  hovel — from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  the  influence  of  woman 
is  paramount  ;  and  if  it  is  some- 
times unacknowledged,  it  is  none 
the  less  active  and  powerful. 

On  this  suliject,  the  education 
of  females,  we  hail  with  joy  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  and  better 
day  :  the  experiment  has  been 
made,  which  demonstrates  the 
<*apability  of  women  to  excel  in 
whatever  is  useful,  as  well  as  ia 
that  which  is  merely  ornamental. 
The  ridiculous  and  affected  dread, 
once  pretended  to  be  felt  of  bite 
stockings  and  literary  ladies,  has, 
"we  thank  the  superior  illumination 
of  the  age,  passed  away  ;  and  is 
with  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
other  absurdities,  considered  as  a 
disgusting  relic  of  the  barbarous 
ages. — That  a  female  pedant 
would  be  intolerable,  we  do  not 
deny;  but  the  idea  that  every 
well  educated  woman  wonld  nec- 
essarily be  such,  is  too  absurd  to 
need  a  refutation. 


REWARD  OF  HONESTY. 

^FTER  stating  the  vision  which 
made  him  entreat  of  his  mother 
to  allow  him  to  go  to  Bagdad  and 
devote  himself  to  God,  Abdool 
Kadir  proceeds  :  'I  informed  her 
what  1  had  seen*  and  she  wept  : 
then  taking  out  eighty  dinars,  she 


told  me  that  as  I  had  a  brother, 
half  of  that  was  all  my  inheritance; 
she  made  me  swear,  when  she 
gave  it  me,  never  to  tell  a  lie,  and 
afterwards  bade  me  farewell,  ex- 
claiming, ^60,  my  son,  I  consign 
thee  to  God;  we  shall  not  meet 
again  till  the  day  of  judgment.'  *  I 
went  on  well,^  he  adds,  Hill  1  came 
near  to  Hamadan,  when  our  ka-. 
fliiah  was  plundered  by  sixty 
horsemen  ;  one  tellow  asked  me 
'what  1  had  got  ?'  *Forty  dinars,' 
said  I,  *are  sewed  under  my  gar- 
ments.' The  fellow  laughed,  think- 
ing no  doubt,  I  was  joking  with 
him.  'What  have  you  got?'  said 
another  ;  I  gave  him  the  same 
answer.  When  they  were  divid- 
ing the  spoil,  I  was  called  to  an 
eminence  were  the  chief  stood  : 
'  What  property  have  you  got,  my 
little  fellow?'  said  he. '  I  have  told 
two  of  your  people  already,'  I  re- 
plied, *l  have  forty  dinars  sewed 
up  carefully  in  my  clothes.'  He 
ordered  them  to  be  ript  open,  and 
found  my  money.  *And  how  came 
yo:i,'  said  he,  with  surprise,  *to 
declare  so  openly,  what  has  been 
so  carefully  hidden?'  *  Because,'! 
replied,  4  will  not  be  false  to  my 
mother,  to  whom  I  have  promised 
that  I  will  never  tell  a  lie.'  'Child,' 
said  the  robber,  'hast  thou  such  a 
sense  of  thy  duty  to  thy  mother 
at  thy  years,  and  am  1  insensible, 
at  my  age,  of  the  duty  I  owe  to 
my  God?  Give  me  thy  hand, 
innocent  boy,'  he  continued,  'that 
I  may  swear  repentance  upon  it.* 
He  did  so — his  followers  were  all 
alike  struck  with  the  scene.  'You 
have  been  our  leader  in  guilt,' said 
they  to  their  diief,  'be  the  same 
in  thfe  path  of  virtue  ;'  and  they 
instantly,  at  his  order,  made  res- 
titution of  their  spoil,  and  vowed 
repentance  on  my  hand.' 

[Sketches  of  Persia. 

Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  soothes 
us  under  every  misfortup4^  . 
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FOR   THE    BOWER   OF    TASTE. 

HUMAN  LIFE. 

Human  life  is  a  very  differenl  thing 
from  Ihat  which  isoiten  represren- 
ted  by  poets  and  noveliMts,  and 
very  different  also  from  what  it  is 
freijuently  regarded  by  those  who 
are  just  entering  upon  the  active 
•business  ol'this  world.  The  poet 
often  describes  the  scenes  of  life 
with  the  teeiings  of  melancholy 
and  despair;  the  novelist  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  world  is 
ruled  by  love  and  intrigue;  and 
the  young  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  there  is  nothing  before  us  but 
pleasures  atid  enjoyments  unalloy- 
ed by  pain,  and  perplexity,  and 
that  these  are  inexhaustible. 

One  cannot  progress  far  in  life 
without  finding  these  anticipations 
ungrounded  and  delu>ive.  Human 
life  is  the  theatre  for  exercise  and 
activity;  there  is  bustle  in  every 
situation,  and  all  sooner  or  later 
shall  enter  into  this  bustle.  Hu- 
man life  is  checkered  with  various 
evils;  there  are  cares  to  be  en- 
dured, there  are  troubles  to  be 
encountered  and  there  are  misfor- 
tunes and  bereavements  to  be  suf- 
fered in  every  sphere  of  life.  The 
prosperity  with  which  we  may  be 
favored,  is  of  uncertain  continu- 
ance and  is  often  succeeded  by  ad- 
versity; our  dearest  enjoyments 
after  a  time  often  become  weari- 
some, rathf'r  than  continue  to  af- 
ford us  that  high  satisfaction  with 
which  we  once  hailed  tliem. 

In  the  diversified  scenes  of  life, 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elici- 
ted and  exercised;  every  object 
that  meets  the  senses,  every  care 
that  burdens  the  attention,  every 
labor  that  wearies  the  limbs,  ev- 
ery enjoyment  that  enlivens  the 
spirits,  has  a  visible  effect  upon  the 
whole  system. 

The  principle  of  activity  early 
shows  itself  in  the  sports  of  child- 
ren; it  shows  itself  in  the  forming 


period  of  youth,  and  it  i«  fully  d^ 
veloped  in  the  anxiety  we  feel  is 
providing  for  the$tipf>ort  of  a  fam- 
ily in  after  life;  in  old  age  whea 
man  has  lost  his  vigor,  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  seeki^  repov, 
although  he  is  still  soJcitons  of 
affording  his  advice  and  instruc- 
tion  to  the  rising  generation.  la 
every  sta^e  of  life  there  is  slill  ex- 
ercise of  some  kind  to  sfi.slain  aiHl 
invigorate  the  facilities  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

The  cares  and  t roubles  of  li/'e 
have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
the  necessary  activity  of  man;  or 
rather  they  are  calctilated  to  soft- 
en the  temper,  to  humble  the  spir- 
it,* to  awaken  his  serious  atten- 
tion and  to  make  him  a  thoughtful 
as  well  as  an  active  being.  Thus, 
in  both  these  accrues  a  benefit  to 
the  higher  part  of  onr  nature.— 
These  effects  arc,  it  is  true,  not 
always  produced;  but  this  is  the 
moral  design  of  trial  and  adr^r- 
sity,  and  they  should  produce  this 
result. 

There  are  temptations  in  fife 
which  reduce  the  reason  and jndge- 
nfent,  and  involve  us  in  most  of 
the  ills  that  are  suffered.  Good 
and  evil  are  both.. set  before  ii«, 
that  we  may  learn  to  di<<tingui$h 
the  one  from  the  other;  and  fn^m 
observing  the  consequence  of  vice, 
that  we  may  choose  a  course  of 
virtue  and  moral  excellence.-- 
There  are  some  however,  who  fran 
ignorance  or  mental  imbecility,  are 
without  the  knowledge  of  inon.1 
distinctions;  such,  therefore,  are 
liable  to  mistake  the  path  lo  pence 
and  happiness.  Unless  we  were 
at  first  endowed  with  the  intellect 
of  angels,  we  should  most  cer*aio- 
ly  corrupt  ourselves  before  we  had 
been  long  in  this  world,  expossed  as 
we  are  to  a  thousand  temptations 
without  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing them  in  many  instances  from 
invitations  to  virtue. 
There  is  no  such  thia^  m.m  re- 
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treating,  or  remaining  stationary 
in  respect  to  the  moral  piirpose> 
of  our  exi^tente  without  the  cer- 
tHJiity  of  misery.  Man  was  crea- 
ted and  sent  into  the  v^orld  for 
high  purposes,  he  must  go  forward 
in  the  path  that  is  marked  out  for 
his  improvement  and  his  happi- 
ness, or  he  is  ruined;  as  the  plan- 
nets  in  the  heavens  must  keep 
moving  in  their  orbits;  if  they 
stop,  it  will  lead  to  the  confusion 
and  to  thedestnictionof  the  whole 
system;  to  fulfil  the  design  of  his 
creation,  man  must  he  faithful  in 
bis  labors  even  unto  the  last. 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

IfATIVE  SKETCUES,  NO.  XIV, 

THE  WILL; 

OR  THE  EFFECT  OF  PASSION — {A  /)tl€ 

Slory.) 
Caft.  Roswald,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  possessed  a  fraj^ile  con- 
stilution,owingto  his  rapid  growth, 
to  improve  which,  his  physician 
recommended  a  voyage  up  the 
Mediterranean.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  his  friends,  he  eagerly  ac- 
cepted of  this  advice,and  no  soon- 
er was  his  native  land  out  of  sight, 
than  he  began  to  feel  a  complete 
renovation  throMiis  whole  system. 
The  salubrious  climate  and  luxuri- 
ous scenery  operated  like  a  charm 
both  upon  his  mind  and  body,  and 
he  has  often  since  been  heard  to 
say,  that  the  happiest  year  of  his 
existence  was  spent  in  touring  a- 
mong  those  delightful  islands. 
Possessed  of  quick  passions,  and 
a  mind  naturally  prone  to  research, 
and  sufficiently  improved  to  profit 
by  [lis  observations  upon  men  and 
things,  the  varieties  of  the  human 
chaiHcler,  and  the  different  laws 
and  customs  of  foreign  society, 
were  to  him  inexhaustible  subjects 
of  interest  and  speculation.  The 
first  voyage  of  young  Roswald 
fized  bis  destiny  for  life.     Aitho' 


an  only  son,  the  hf>pc  and  pride  of 
his  family,  and  heir  to  a  consider* 
able  property,  yet  not  all  thes€ 
conihiued  advantages,  together 
with  an  agreeable  home,  could  in- 
duce him  long  to  remain  on  shore. 
Such  were  the  fascinations  of 
travelling,  united  with  his  ardent 
love  for  commercial  pursuits,  that 
he  no  sooner  became  of  age,  than 
he  made  himself  owner  and  mas- 
ter of  a  neat  small  vessel,  in 
which,  with  a  good  crew,  and  an 
intelligent  set  of  officers,  he  pro- 
mised himself  much  future  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  advantage,  iu  ma- 
king such  voyages  as  might  con- 
duce to  both.  His  mother,  in  or- 
der to  concentrate  his  views  of 
happiness  more  within  the  domi  s^ 
tic  circle,  promoted  with  great 
satisfactiun  his  union  with  a  fine 
blooming  girl,  the  dau*:hter  of  a 
prosperous  farmer  in  the  vicinity 
of  Providence,  of  whose  beauty  he 
ha^  often  expressed  the  warmest 
admiration — although  he  candidly 
acknowledged,  that  not  even  Par- 
adise itself,  heightened  by  the 
charms  of  a  being  fair  as  our  first 
mother,  could  induce  him  to  locate 
for  life  on  one  particular  spot  of 
earth,  without  an  occasional  ex- 
curaiou  upon  his  favorite  element. 
Notwithstanding  this  free  enunci- 
ation of  his  independence  of  wo- 
man's chains,  and  the  charms  of 
that  home  which  it  is  her  province 
to  adorn,  the  lovers  were  united, 
among  the  congratulations  of  their 
numerous  friends,  many  of  whom, 
as  they  coniemplated  the  neat 
white  cottage,  embosomed  within 
a  shadowy  glade,  which  seemed 
like  the  chosen  seat  of  content- 
ment, wondered  that  there  could 
be  awj  place  dearer  than  such  a 
'home.'  And  in  justice  to  the 
gallantry  of  Capt.  Roswald,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  he  real- 
ly did  consent  to  breathe  his  na- 
tive air,  for  one  year^  without  any 
:  very  impatient  longings  to  leave 
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his  nuptial  retreat. — But  the  time 
came,  (for  the  ruling  passion  is  im- 
perious in  its  reign)  when  the  Cap- 
tain  bade  adieu,  yet  with  some- 
what more  than  usual  regret,  to 
the  land  of  his  birth;  for,  upon  the 
claims  to  his  natural  love  and  rev- 
erence to  his  parents,  were  now 
engrafted  those  of  afTeclion   for 
the  wife  of  his  choice,  and  an  in- 
fant boy.    On  his  return,  he  found 
the  cherub,   whom  he  left   sleep- 
ing  on   the    bosom    of   its    mo- 
ther,   matured   to    a    fine     rosy 
urchin   of  three  years  old,  bela- 
boring his  mimic  drum,  in  concert 
with  his  own  treble  pipes,  on  the 
green  grass-plat  that  fronted  his 
dwelling.     Few  fathers  with  less 
sensibility   than   Capt.   Roswald, 
could  witness  such  a  change  with- 
out pleasure,  and  the  lovely  and 
intelligent  little  Joseph  soon  be- 
came an  object  of  pride,  as  well 
as  pleasure,  and  many  were  the 
Lours  of   solicitude  spent  by  his 
father,  in  devising  schemes  for  his 
future   advancement  in    life.     In 
the  course  of  several  years,  two 
daughters  were  added  to  his  fam- 
ily.    As  the  son   was   a  favorite 
with  his  father,  he  was  soon  remo- 
ved from  his  maternal  roof,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  those  advantages  of 
education,  which  in  their  neighbor- 
hood could  not  be  procured.     The 
care  of   the  daughters  therefore 
devolved  more  particularly  upon 
their  mother,  who,  from  the  mild- 
ness   of    her    character,    (some 
might  term  it  want  of  energy)  in- 
dulged them  in  every  whim  that 
caprice  could  suggest;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  in   the  absence 
of  their  father,  they  might  be  said 
to  control  the  family,  as  their  mo- 
ther   never    opposed    even   their 
slightest    wishes.      These     girls, 
however,      with     their    mother's 
beauty,  partook  of  their  father's 
vivacity,  intelligence,  and  withal 
his  obstinacy — while  the  indulgent 
aianner  in  which  they  were  educa- 


ted, (or  rather  neglected)  render- 
ed them  selfish,  and  regardless  of 
the  happiness  of  all  bat  themselves. 

Y.    2. 

(  To  he  corUinued.) 

FOR   THE    BOWER   OP    TASTE. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Every  country  has  its  days  of  fes- 
tivity,  the   celebration    of    some 
joyous  event,  and  no  country  has 
rejjarded  such    days   with    mors 
sincerity  and  fervency    of  feeltB^ 
than   our    own.     From    the  first 
landing  of  the  Puritans    we  fiad 
them  keeping  their  days  of  feast- 
ing and  prayer;  we  find  them  eager 
to    keep   in   remembra,nce  everj 
thing    which    peculiarly    favored 
their  undertakings,  and  kindled  ia 
their  bosoms    the   hope   that  thti 
was  to  be  the  spot,  peculiarly  bles- 
sed of  God,  as  the   land   of  free- 
dom.    They  also  established  an- 
nual celebrations  for  the  encoa^ 
agement   of  those  who    were  im* 
mured  in  business,  or  from  other 
circumstances  unable  to  partake 
bountifully  of  the  joys  of  actife 
and  uncontrolled  life.     With  tktm 
one   great  object    was  happine«$, 
and  that  object  was  regarded  too 
as  of  infinite  value,   for  it  embn- 
ced  not  merely  the  transient  joy 
of  a  moment;  but    it   was  an  ele- 
vating, expanding  principle,  which 
could  not  be  satisfied  but  in  ren- 
dering others  happy — making  oth- 
ers   better.     They  were   sensib'e 
that   industry   was  necessary  to 
happiness — that   this   constituted 
a  greet   part  of  the   poor   mao'i 
enjoyment,  and  that  they  need^ 
the  watch  and  care  of  those  whom 
fortune   seemed   peculiarly  to  la* 
vor. 

Actuated  by  these  noble  mo- 
tives, they  established  a  societj 
for'  encouraging  industry  and  era- 
ploying  the  poor.'  In  I7<53,  vas 
its  first  anniversary,  and  the  cele- 
'bration  of  this  society  was  char- 
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acterized  by  all  that  aimplicitj  and 
native  show  which  was  so  peculiar 
to  the  founders  of  our  growing  re- 
public.    Then  the  luxuries  and  ex- 
travagancies  of  the  present  age 
were  unknown — they  all  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  that  man  should 
labor,    and    woman   too.      That 
there  were  duties  beside  those  of 
the  toilet,  and  industry  beside  that 
which  is  spent  in  ornament  and 
dress.    With    them    every  thing 
seemed  to  be  of  value,  and  this 
value  was  not  estimated  by  mere 
fashion,  but  by  the  benefit  which 
was  to  accrue  to  society.     Let  me 
not  be  understood,  however,  to 
say,  that  their  mantle  has  fallen 
on  us  in  vain,  but  merely  to  re- 
mind those  who  need  to  be  put  in 
remembrance,  that  there  is  noto  a 
higher,  nobler,  more  exalting  em- 
ployment, than  that  which  some 
may  call '  the  keeping  in  fashion.' 
Societies    for    similar    purposes 
are    now    existing,     and     whose 
benefit  will  be  as  lasting  as  the 
memories  of  those  who  are  their 
recipients  and  the  possessors  of 
their  joys;  for  let  it  be  told  that 
they  are  often  made  the  food  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  blessing  of 
the  poor.     Though   the  employ- 
ment be  not  the  same  as  occupied 
those  of  1753,  still,  it  may  be  as 
beneficial,  and  afford  as  much  per- 
manent good;   and  though  their 
anniversaries  be  not  echoed  in  with 
as  much  outward  show,  there  may 
be  as  much  joy  and  as  much  ben- 
efit  froni   the    example.     Yet  I 
fear  that  the  future  lover  of '  days 
that  are  gone  by,'  will  not  be  able 
to  fix  his  eye  upon  a  page  of  his- 
tory, and  there  find  a  more  sim- 
ple, artless  account  of  an  anniver- 
sary of  our  societies,  than  the  fol- 
lowing   from    Pemberton's    MS. 
Chron. : —  , 

*  The  anniversary  of  the  socie- 
ty in  Boston  for  encouraging  in- 
dustry, and  employing  the  poor, 
was  celebrated  with  extraordina- 
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ry  attention.  In  the  afternoon, 
almost  300  female  spinsters,  de- 
cently dressed,  appeared  on  the 
Common  at  their  spinning  wheels. 
The  wheels  were  placed  regularly 
in  three  rows,  and  a  female  at 
each  wheel.  The  weavers  also 
appeared  cleanly  dressed  in  sar- 
ments  of  their  own  weaving.  One 
of  them,  working  at  a  loon^  on  a 
stage,  was  carried  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, attended  with  music.  An 
immense  number  of  spectators 
was  present  at  the  interesting 
spectacle.'  Ros. 

WOMEN^Jf^  Ji^n  Med. 
It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  the 
gentlewomen  of  England  have 
more  admirable  and  wonderful  fa- 
ces than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country — faces  more  won- 
derful in  their  proud  beauty,  their 
gravity,  their  composure; but  then 
they  are  not  wonderful  in  the  same 
way,  nor  admirable  with  the  same 
look  as  our  women.  The  females 
of  England  appear  at  first  of  a 
more  heroic  and  self  supported,  of 
a  loftier  and  more  showy  style  of 
beauty,  with  a  colder,  a  less  enga- 
ging, and  far  less  affectionate  air. 
They  have  more  of  statuary,  and 
less  of  poetry  in  their  look;  more 
shape  and  less  fire;  a  something 
more  of  the  ideal  that  we  read  of, 
and  a  something  less  of  the  nature 
we  hope  for.  At  first,  I  say;  for 
such  opinions  do  not  abide  long  in 
your  heart.  After  a  while  you 
would  be  sure  to  perceive,  whether 
you  acknowledged  it  or  not,  that 
an  English  woman  would  be  more 
desirable  as  a  wife,  though  not  so 
desirable  as  a  play-fellow, — more 
desirable  as  a  mother,  a  friend,  or 
a  companion  for  yourself,  and  a 
teacher  for  your  children,  though 
not  so  desirable  as  a  creature  to 
make  love  to,  on  a  still  summer 
night,  with  the  stars  multiplying 
themselves  above  you,  and  about 
you,  and  on  every  side  ofyou — in 
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the  sky,  and  in  the  air,  and  among 
the  green  leaves — ^peradventure  on 
the  turf,  or  in  the  blue  sea. — And 
this  I  believe  to  be  owing  chiefly 
to  the  better  physical  education  of 
the  English  woman.  She  lives 
better;  she  lives  longer;  and  she 
lives  happier  than  her  pale,  shy 
sister  of  the  new  world.  Her  wis- 
dom and  strength,  and  beauty  are 
immortal,  in  comparison  with  what 
we  observe  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  at  the  south;  and 
they  are  preserved  as  they  are 
nourished,  by  plentiful  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  by  riding,  and  walk- 
ing, and  breathing,  as  God  meant 
bis  children  of  both  sexes  to 
breathe — ^not  in  the  over-crowded, 
enervating  atmosphere  of  a  ball 
room  or  a  house,  but  abroad  where 
the  hills  are  swept  over  by  the  cool 
winds  of  the  north — where  the 
wood-tops  are  bending  forever  to 
the  changes  of  the  sea-breeze — 
where  they  may  dip  their  feet  in 
the  flashing  brook  with  impunity, 
or  drench  their  garments  without 
fear  in  the  morning  dew,  or  shake 
out  their  heavy  tresses  to  the 
summer  shower,  and  walk  una- 
bashed before  the  spirit  of  the 
universe. 

DREAD  OF  DEATH. 

Is  a  common  symptom  in  nervous 
diseases,  and  is  here  considered 
with  regard  to  its  influence  on 
health.  In  these  cases  it  seems 
rather  to  spoil  life  than  to  destroy 
it.  '  Not  only  the  child,  but  evea 
the  young  man  till  thirty  never 
feels  that  he  is  mortal;'  but  after 
forty  a  man's  thoughts  are  much 
occupied  by  the  inevitable  pros- 
pect, and  most  of  us  have  our  little 
corps  of  consolation  to  protect  us 
from  the  fear  of  it.  Those  of  au- 
thors come  out  in  their  works. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a 
little  Essay  on  Death  by  Lord 
Bacon;  not   that  in   bis   Essays, 


but  towards  the  end  of  his  works, 
near  his  will.  The  curate  of  i 
London  parish,  who  has  great  ei- 
perience  of  death-bed  scenes,  we 
asked  how  people  generally  m«t 
their  end?  And  the  answer  vis. 
^  either  they  wish  for  it  as  a  relirf 
from  sufiering,  or  they  are  not 
conscious  of  it.'  Even  Dr.  Jobs- 
son,  who  dreaded  death  so  mucli 
at  adistance,  seems  to  havefetrd 
it  as  little  on  its  arrival  as  other 
people;  and  we  believe  that  to 
many  persons  with  right  tiews, 
who  have  had  a  liberal  aliowaDCt 
of  sickness  and  sorrow,  death  be- 
comes an  object  not  so  much  of 
apprehension  as  of  curiositj  tsd 
interest.  This  state  of  miDd  is 
not  only  necessary  forourcomfott 
during  health,  but  for  eur  safetj 

during  sickness. 

•        •        «        •       t 

The  habitual  horror  which 
sometimes  overshadows  the  mM 
darkens  the  little  daylight  of  lif^ 
An  indulgence  in  this  morbid excns 
of  apprehension  not  only  embit- 
ters a  man's  existence,  bat  bmj 
often  tend  to  shorten  itsduratioa. 
He  hastens  the  advance  of  deatk 
by  the  fear  with  which  his  franie 
is  seized  at  its  real  or  imaginarT 
approach.  His  trembling  hao-i 
involuntarily  shakes  the  giwi  '^ 
which  his  hours  are  numbered. 

Contradictory  as  it  may  appf^; 
there  are  well'  attested  instaocw 
of  persons  who  have  been  drives 
even  to  suicide  by  the  dread  o[ 
dissolution.  It  would  seem  as  i| 
they  had  rushed  into  the  arms  w 
death  in  ^rder  to  shelter  theni- 
selves  from  the  terror  of  hiscoou- 
tenance. — Q^aricrly  Rem^- 


omvnma.  oathsbW- 


'  We  are  bat  tlie 


Tenden  of  otker  nen^  p^ 


The  admirers  of  Madame  ^ 
Genlis  will  be  unwilling  to  bea«« 
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the  following  descriptioa  of  her, 
^iven  by  the  Parisian  correspond- 
ent of  a  London  journal: 

^  She  seldom  quits  her  bed;  but 
it  ill  receives  her  friends.  As  to 
ler  intellectual  faculties,they  seem 
perfectly  unimpaired.  She  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  charm  of  man- 
ner, which  becomes  a  striking  con- 
;rast  to  her  personal  appearance, 
)f  which  there  exist  no  beaux  res- 
'£9;  besides,  as  she  considers  ab- 
stinence from  cleanliness,  as  well 
IS  from  every  comfort,  to  be  a  du- 
ty— no  one  can  imagine  that  she 
:ould  ever  have  been  the  charming 
being  described  by  herself  and 
>ome  of  her  contemporaries.— 
Snuff  is  the  only  luxury  she  en- 
oys,  and  not  even  this  indulgence 
constantly  ; — for  whenever  she 
swerves  from  the  laws  of  self- 
government,  which  she  has  laid 
lown  for  herself,  her  nose  pays  the 
)eaance.  However  simple  this 
punishment  may  appear  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nerits  of  tobacco,  to  her  it  is  no 
imall  trial  of  forbearance.  She 
ooks  eagerly  at  the  watch,  and 
sometimes  holds  it  in  her  hand,  a- 
K^aiting  with  agitation  the  critical 
noment  that  she  has  prescribed 
'or  a  cessation  of  penitence.  She 
las  a  handsome  revenue  allowed 
ler  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but 
pves  it  almost  all  away  to  her  a- 
lopted  son,  or  in  charity. 

A  model  of  a  flying  machine,  for 
vhich  a  patent  has  been  taken  out 
)y  the  inventor,  is  now  exhibiting 
it  the  Masonic  Hall  in  NewYork. 
t  is  said  to  be  very  ingenious,  and 
hose  who  have  seen,  say  it  looks 
IS  though  it — might  fly! 

Learnings  like  travelling,  as  it 
inishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a 
illy  man  ten  thousand  times  more 
nsufferable,  by  supplying  a  varie- 
y  of  matter  to  his  impertinence, 


and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
abounding  in  absurdities. 

Talents,  when  before  the  pub- 
lic, need  not  the  voice  of  flattery 
to  incite  to  perfection  or  fame;— > 
they  have  nothing  to  dread,  either 
from  the  jealous  pride  of  power, 
the  adulation  of  sycophancy,  or 
the  transient  misrepresentations 
of  patty  spleen  or  envy.  In  spite 
of  opposition  from  any  cause,  their 
bouyaut  spirit  will  lift  them  to 
their  proper  grade,  and  maugre 
the  silly  efforts  of  any  epipyric 
editor.  Talents,  whenever  they 
have  had  a  suitable  theatre  in 
which  to  act,  have  never  failed  to 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  as- 
sume their  proper  rank  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  world.  lu  every 
nation  and  in  every  age,  great  tal- 
ents, thrown  fairly  into  the  point 
of  public  observation,  will  invaria- 
bly produce  the  same  ultimate  ef- 
fect. The  jealous  pride  of  power 
may  attempt  to  repress  and  crush 
them — the  base  and  malignant 
rancour  of  impotent  envy  and  ire 
may  strive  to  embarrass  and  re- 
tard their  flight — ^but  their  efforts 
so  far  from  producing  a  discerni- 
ble obliquity  in  the  ascent  of  ge- 
nuine and  vigorous  talents,  will 
serve  only  to  increase  their  mo- 
mentum, and  mark  their  transit 
with  an  additional  stream  of  glory. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

A  foreigner,  it  seems,  a  common 
beggar^  was  drowned  in  Boston 
harbour  about  a  year  ago,  and 
buried  at  the  public  expense.  Last 
Tuesday  two  forei£i;uers  called 
upon  the  sexton,  and  having  as- 
certained that  the  deceased  was 
buried  with  his  clothes  on,  expres-^ 
sed  a  desire  to  see  the  body.  Their 
wish  was  gratified,  and  the  cofiin 
opened:  which  was  no  sooner  done 
than  they  proceeded  to  cut  from 
beneath  the  clothing  which  cover- 
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the  decaying  body,  a  belt,  from 
which  they  emptied  ihree  pinU  of 
$ilver  coin — leaving  it  is  said  more 
in  the  belt.  They  without  delay 
made  off  with  their  booty,  and 
have  not  been  seen  since.  The 
fellows  who  thus  uncerimoniously 
took  upon  themselves  the  trust  of 
executorship,  were  undoubtedly 
leagued  with  the  deceased  in  a 
combination  to  live  and  tnake  money 
by  begging.  This  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind.  StrolKng 
beggars  should  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible;  and  always  re- 
garded with  extreme  caution. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
splendid  silver  Vases,  presented  to 
the  late  Gov.  Clinton  by  the  mer- 
chants of  New-York,  and  which 
were  sold  at  auction  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
state,  and  presented  to  his  child- 
ren. The  act  is  a  noble  one  and 
worthy  of  them. 

A  lamentable  accident  took 
.  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  of 
which  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowiug  particulars,  believed  to  be 
correct: — Nine  young  men  had 
hired  a  boat  for  a  visit  to  the 
Woodlands,  near  Gray's  Ferry  ; 
when  opposite  to  the  Arsenal  the 
boat  was  overset  by  one  of  the 
party  springing  up  the  mast,  and 
five  of  the  individuals  were  drow- 
ned.—P^ti.  Ere.  Post. 

On  Wednesday  last,  a  man  with 
his  wife  and  child,  was  passing 
.Lieutenant's  bridge  in  Lyme, 
Mass.  in  a  wagon^  when  the  horse 
took  fright  at  a  hole  in  the  bridge. 
The  man  sprang  out  and  endeav- 
ored to  hold  the  horse,  in  vain;  he 
backed,  broke  the  railing,  and  fell 
15  feet  into  the  river,  taking  with 
him  the  woman,  child  and  wagon. 


The  horse  cleared  himself  from  the 
wagon,  while  the  woman,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  held  her- 
self by  the  seat  with  one  hand,  lad 
with  the  other  supported  her  child 
above  the  water,  until  the  mu 
swam  to  them,  and  broogfat  tbeot 
both,  alternately,  safe  on  shore; 
neither  having  received  mateml 
injury. 

Eartiiquakes.'-lt  is  remarkabfe 
rather  than  singular,  that  at  the 
time  when  Basse  Terre  in  Guada- 
loupe  was  swallowed  up  by  « 
earthquake,  a  slight  shock  wisal- 
so  felt  at  Rome,  and  about  th< 
same  time  an  extraordinary  motiK 
of  the  sea  was  felt  in  the  En^luh 
Channel,  in  so  great  a  degree  that 
several  outward  bound  wssels 
could  not  proceed  westward  o. 
the  Lizard,  and  were  obliged  te 
put  back  into  Plymouth  Sound 
This  motion  lasted  for  eight  or 
ten  days— the  tide  rose  to  the 
height  of  nineteen  feet,  and  pro- 
duced a  terrific  burst  on  the  Brcai- 
water,  several  feet  aboFe  iw 
crane-heads. 

Mrs.  Hemans,the  first  of  ow 
living  poetesses,  is  about  to  f^ 
lish  a  new  volume  of  her  charms? 
verses,  entitled  '  Records  of  Wo- 
man.'   • 

Sir  WaUer  Scott.-'TheU^^ 
Sun  states  that  Sir  Walter  ScoU 
has  engaged  to  furnish  two  1^» 
and  a  Poem  for  the  London  * 
nual  called  the  iTcep^ofcfi,  and  tMi 
he  is  to  be  paid  *The  almost  «> 
credible  sum  of  one  thousand  pa- 
eas'  for  this  contribution.  A^ 
late  York  Musical  Festival, » 
ame  Catalani  received  «tf  A**!']^ 
tineas  for  a  few  bravuras.  Gcmi^^ 
talent,  and  mature  skill  deserve 
succeed  in  this  way,  not  ksstoi 
ability  and  reputation  at  the  b>^ 
or  sagacity  and  dexterity 
strokes  of  trade. 
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*  LxisuKB  Hours  at  Sea." 
From  a  beautiful  little  volume,  bearing 
this  title,  (presented  us  by  a  friend  of  the 
author)  we  extract  the  following  stanzas, 
which  are  replete  with  all  that  sentiment 
and  pathos,  for  which  his  poetic  writings 
have  ever  been  distinguished,  from  the 
'  few  and  far  between'  effusions  of  his 
inu«e.  We  fear  that  his  present  profes- 
sional and  editorial  duties  leave  him  but 
few  *  leisure  hours'  for  the  cultivation  of 

poetrj. 

TO  A  ROSE. 

A  sunbeam  warm'd  thee  into  bloom; 

A  zephyr's  kiss  thy  blushes  gave; 
The  tears  of  evening  shed  perfume. 

And  morning  beam'd  upon  thy  grave! 

How  like  to  thine,  thou  transient  flower! 

The  doom  of  all  we  love  on  earth! 
Beauty,  like  thee,  but  decks  an  hour. 

Decay  feeds  on  it  from  its  birth. 

Uke  thee  the  warrior  in  his  pride; 

Morn  sees  him  clad  in  bright  array ; 
He  meets  the  foe — at  eventide 

Where  is  that  warriorl — pass'd  away! 

Like  thee,  like  thee,  thou  fragile  flower! 

The  doom  of  all  we  prize  on  earth; 
Brief  as  thy  date  on  summer's  bower. 

Is  wisdom,  valor,  genius,  worth! 

Before  Time's  baleful  glances  fall 
Alike  the  timid  and  the  brave; 

One  common  doom  destroyeth  all — 
Time,  thou'rt  a  Vampyre! — Earth's  a 
grave! 

Royal  AmuMements  and  Oeeupation. 
'*It  is  said  that  Louis  XVI.  was  an  excel- 
lent locksmith;  Ferdinand  the  Beloved  is 
famous  for  his  embroidery  of  petticoats; 
the  present  Emperor  of  Austria  makes 
the  best  sealing  wax  in  Europe.  He  ex- 
amines with  care  the  seal  of  every  letter 
brought  him,  and  is  delighted  when  he  can 
My,  as  be  usually  does,  *  My  own  wax  is 


^i^,_.1 


better  than  that !'  It  is  a  pity  that  the  em- 
ployments of  kings  are  not  always  as  in- 
nocent. Ferdinand  would  have  no  doubt 
made  an  excellent  linen-draper's  shop- 
man,  had  he  been  placed  where  nature  de- 
signed him  to  be  fixed;  and  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Cesars  would  have  made  an 
excellent  managing  clerk  in  the  house  of 
certain  wholesale  stationers." 

(To  these  illustrious  geniuses  may  be  ad- 
ded George  III.  who  might  have  made  a 
good  pastry  cook,  had  he  been  capable  of 
comprehending  the  philosophy  of  an  ap- 
ple dumpling!) 

Master  Hanks  is  spoken  of  in  sever- 
al papers,  as  possessing  a  most  wonder- 
ful talent  in  cutting  profiles  with  scissors, 
which  he  does  in  *  no  timet  almoit;*  and 
by  *  Bight  a/one/'— —How  astonishing 
— that  *  sight  alone'  should  enable  him  to 
cut  or  trace  the  resemblance  of  an  ob- 
ject before  him! 

To  CorreBpondents. 

Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  fair  Amanda,  for  her  interesting 
communication. 

We  would  inform  several  of  our  gen- 
tlemen correspondents,  that  our  paper  is 
not  a  vehicle  for  political  controversy,  or 
for  acrimonious  remarks  upon  distinguikh* 
ed  individuals. 

'  Publico'  is  inadmissible,  and  *  Rusti- 
cius'  will  also  excuse  us  for  declining  his 
favor.  The  lines  of  «  R.  J.'  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  revising  them. 

(0-  We  have  been  complimented  with 
several  valuable  Books,  which  we  shall 
be  happy  to  notice  hereafter. 


The  Bower  or  Taste.— Jf//  eom- 
municatione  for  or  rela^ve  to  this 
work,  should  be  addressed  [post  paid] 
to  the  editor,  Mrs.  Katharime  A. 
Ware.  It  is  published  every  Satur- 
day  by  SAMITEIi   G.    AlCDRBWS,    Ab. 

80,  Market  Street,  Boston,  Terms 
$2.60  in  advance,  $9  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months. 
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<Orfgtnal  l^oetrs* 


TH£  MISS  PAINTER— (wS  Portrait  by  Alexander,) 

8KE  ATH.  OA.LLERT. 

Aye,  look  around  thee,  lovely  one — praise  thy 
Fair  brow  to  yonder  brieht  cerulean  sky 
Warm  with  the  blush  of  day !  thou  wilt  meet  there 
The  imagings  of  thy  young  thoughts,  which  are 
Pure  as  uie  glowing  pageantry  of  Heaven, 
When  the  fmst  orient  beam  of  light  is  given, 
Tinting  the  wreathing  clouds  with  its  sofl  hue ; 
Thine  upturn 'd  eye  of  bright  ctherial  blue 
Hath  caught  its  lustre  from  that  sacred  urn, 
Around  whose  fount,  the  circling  planets  burn — 
Its  glow  of  inspiration  from  that  sky. 
Where  all  thy  pictured  scenes  of  rapture  lie. 

Aye,  look  around  thee — pencil  thy  gay  dreams 

Of  happiness !  to  ikee^  creation  seems 

A  paradise  of  beauty,  love  and  joy, 

And  who  thy  blissful  visions  would  destroy  ? 

Oh,  who  would  stay  tbv  hand,  and  bid  thee  mark 

The  gathering  tempest  ?  as  it  rolls  its  dark 

Wild  clouds  athwart  the  radiant  face  of  day. 

Chasing  those  mellow  hues  of  light  away — 

And  bid  thee  sketch  the  sombre  shades  that  &11 

O'er  nature's  bosom,  like  a  funeral  pall — 

Smile  while  thou  may'st,  for  soon  thy  path  of  bloom 

May  be  o'ershadow'd  by  fate's  chilling  gloom.         auocsta. 


SONNET. 

creation. 

Chaotic  darkness  reirns — his  sceptre  lay 
Upon  the  mighty  void — the  deep,  deep  night ! 
The  blackenM  ocean  slept,  nor  flash'd  a  ray 
Along  its  fearful  bosom,  red  of  light ! 

Long,  long  the  Deemon  held  his  sway  high  o'er 
The  dread  profound — the  dark  abyss — no  breeze, 
Had  ever  woo'd  or  kissed  its  far  off  shore. 
Nor  seraph  harps  flung  their  glad  symphonicB! 
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When  lo !  the  mighty  spirit  moved  upon 

The  deep— and  from  the  hish  empyrean  flows 

A  voice  celestial !  and  behold  the  sun, 

The  starry  coronal — the  comet  glows, 

And  chaos  '  buds  and  blossoms  as  the  rose^*  j.  v.  m . 


Mai.  Wars, — The  following  beautiful  Sonnet  '  to  the  moon*  was  written  by 
the  author  of  the  poem  entitled  '  evening*  which  appeared  in  your  lait  *  Bower.* 
It  was  suggested  by  a  delightful  walk  in  one  of  those  calm  and  delightful  evenings 
in  August,  when  the  heart  that  feels  its  loneliness,  derives  a  soothing  charm  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  stilly  hour. 

*  And  ob!  to  gaze  upon  that  sky 

When  all  its  liying  fires  are  shining, 
Might  stay  the  tear  in  sorrow's  eye, 

And  hush  the  anguish'd  heart's  repining.' — Jlmanda. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

Hail !  lovely  regent  of  the  night — 

That  shed'st  around  thy  silvery  light, 

Casting  a  pitying  look  below. 

Upon  this  world  of  care  and  wo ; 

Say — art  thou  conscious  of  the  grief, 

The  misery  hopeless  of  relief, 

The  sorrow  that  inhabits  here. 

Within  this  cold  and  earthly  sphere? 

And  hast  thou  seen  the  tears  that  start 

From  many  a  bleeding,  broken  heart  ? 

Or  art  thou  witness  to  the  sighs. 

From  naany  a  troubled  breast  that  rise  ? 

Hast  thou  beheld  the  hopes  of  youth, 

All  blighted,  and  corrupted  truth  ? 

And  hast  thou  known,  oh  I  lovely  orb, 

Those  feelings  that  the  soul  absorb, 

The  a^ny,  3ie  heart-felt  woe, 

Of  those  BO  closely  link'd  below, 

That  the  dim  word,  which  dooms  to  part. 

Must  break  and  crush  each  bleeding  heart  ? 

Know'st  thou  the  unutterable  spell, 

That  lies  in  that  sad  word — ^  farewell  ?' 

Ah  no,  bright  sphere,  thou  glidest  by, 

Along  the  azure-arched  sky. 

All,  all  unconscious  of  the  strife 

That  mingles  with  our  joyous  life ; 

Thou  journey'st  on — thy  heavenly  form^ 

Higk^  high  above  earth's  chilling  storm. 

In  pensive  beauty  wandering  by, 

Thou  heedest  not  a  mortal  sigh — 

Fair  orb !  how  many  an  ardent  gaze 

Is  fixed  upon  thy  placid  rays ; 

How  many  an  eye  now  darkly  turns, 

To  where  thy  gentle  glory  burns ; 

How  many  a  friendly  glance  is  thrown. 

To  see  thee  beaming  bright  and  lone ! 

Oh  that  each  eye  might  welcome  me. 

Which  now  hath  fixed  its  gaze  on  thee ! 

Would  that  each  beaming  glance  which  now 

Is  turning  to  thy  glowing  brow, 

Might  meet  and  mingle  here  with  mine. 

Beneath  a  ray  ae  pure  as  thine.  ,,„,e?byGoOgIe 
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STANZAS. 

My  early  pleasures ;  where  are  they  ? 

The  hours  that  gave  them  birth 
Have  mehed  away»  like  the  close  of  day, 

When  it  leaves  the  beauteous  earth ; 
Have  melted  away  as  the  sun's  bright  ray 

Is  lost  in  the  sky  of  even, 
When  the  star  of  the  west  is  in  splendor  drest, 

In  the  dark  clear  blue  of  heaven. 

Dear  youthful  pleasures !  blest  employ ! 

How  oft  in  fancy's  dream, 
Those  visions  of  joy,  no  time  can  destroyt 

In  happy  existence  seem ; 
Their  pensive  light,  like  the  moon  by  night. 

Is  hallow'd,  though  distant  far ; 
As  the  gem  at  rest,  o'er  the  wild  wave's  breast. 

The  mariner's  homeward  sur. 

Loved  friends  of  childhood!  gentle  hearts, 

To  memory  ever  dear ! 
The  tear  that  starts  when  the  fondest  departs, 

For  you  has  been  sincere ; 
And  the  grief  that  opprest  the  aching  breast 

Could  never  be  more  deep ; 
Ob,  who  has  not  sighed  o'er  joys  that  have  died, 

And  friends  who  have  sunk  to  sleep  ?  e*^ 


TO  HENRY, 

Take  back  the  ring — I  may  not  wear 

The  gem  I  used  to  prize ; 
I  would  not  e'en  in  memory  bear 

This  proof  of  former  ties. 

Take  back  this  golden  chain  you  gave, 

(With  every  pledge  I'd  part,) 
For  never,  never  can  it  weave 

Its  links  around  my  heart ! 

Take  back  the  *  volume,'  that  fair  <  tokbn' 

Given  in  love's  fond  name, 
For  since  the  sacred  tie  is  broken. 

The  gift  I  cannot  claim. 

The  'seal  of  truth,'  the  page  so  fair, 

Inscribed  by  love  and  thee — 
E'en  this  bright  curl  of  auburn  Aoir, 

No  more  is  dear  to  me. 

These  echo's  ne'er  shall  speak  thy  fuune, 

No  thought  of  thee  intrude, 
One  sigh  from  my  chill'd  heart  to  claim,  ^ 

In  this  lone  sohtude.  robalu. 


ECHO. 


Answering  as  echo  doth,  some  tone 

Of  fairy  music  'mong  the  hills. 
So  Hke  itself,  we  seek  in  vain 
Which  is  the  echo,  which  the  strain.         Moon* 
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*  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
'We  cull  the  meadow,  and  explore  the  waste,'— /*«>!«. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems  to  save, 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 


— She   was    yet  young;  her 

seventeenth  year  had  scarcely 
passed  by;  and  though  the  atten- 
tions of  some  flattered  her,  as  she 
respected  their  talents  or  admired 
iheir  forms,  yet  it  was  long  before 
she  really  felt  that  absorbing  pas- 
sion which  we  call  love.  She  had, 
however,  been  visited  with  strange 
emotions  since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Edward;  and  when  she  re- 
membered the  expression  of  his 
eye,  and  the  pleasing  ton€^  of  his 
voice,  she  felt  an  exhilarating  and 
indescribable  sensation,  such  iks 
youth  loves  to  experience,  and  old 
age  to  recollect.  She  would  not 
admit  even  to  her  own  pure  bosom 
that  he  was  more  to  her  than  any 
handsome  young  man  would  be; 
but  some  how  or  other,  when  he 
entered  the  room  in  which  she  was, 
her  cheek  assumed  a  more  rosy 
hue,  and  the  fine  flashing  spirit 
that  shone  in  her  eye,  grew  mor^ 

VOL.    I. 


sparkling  and  more  beautiful  still. 
The  very  attempts  she  sometimes 
made  to  conceal  it,  betrayed  her 
secret;  and  it  was  easy  for  any 
observer  to  perceive  that  -Edward 
was  very  often  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts — that  her  young  afiec- 
tions  were  already  beginning  to 
cling  to  his  manly  form,  and  that 
her  enthusiastic  spirit  was  at  last 
bound  in  those  chains  which  give 
to  slavery  a  greater  pleasure  than 
even  freedom  can  boast. 

It  was  a  stormy  winter  night: 
the  wind  was  heard  whistling  a- 
round  the  house — the  hail  oftea 
beat  furiously  against  the  win* 
dows,  and  the  tempest  without  was 
raging  with  all  those  tumultuous 
sounds  that  give  such  a  pleasing 
value  to  the  warm  shelter  of  a 
happy  home.  Caroline  had  re- 
tired to  rest  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  '  balmy  sleep'  that  lights 
only  'on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear/ 
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soon  found  a  resting  place  on  hers. 
Her  fancy,  freed  from  every  care, 
soon  began  to  soar  through  the 
gay  regions  of  imagination,  and 
we  must  not  be  surprized  to  hear 
that  it  flevr  with  instinctive  affec- 
tion to^Jlover  around  the  form  of 
Edward^^  ft  had  not  long  however, 
ranged«n  the  novelty  of  its  liberty, 
when  her  dreams  became  troubled. 
Confused  ideas  of  storm  and  death 
passed  through  her  brain — a  heavy 
hand  seemed  to  press  upon  her 
breast.  She  thought  she  was 
standing  upon  a  high  eminence, 
amidst  rocks  and  craggy  moun- 
tains, when  the  whole  great  mass 
tumbled  with  a  tremendous  crash 
into  ruins,  and  in  the  effort  to 
save  herself  she  awoke. 

For  an  instant  she  thought  her 
dream  continued.  A  strange  tu- 
mult roared  around  the  house. 
The  room  was  filled  with  smoke, 
and  a  light  gleam'^shone  under  her 
door,  ft  was  not  till  she  distinct- 
ly heard  the  crackling  of  burning 
timbers,  and  the  roar  of  flames, 
that  the  dreadful  truth  burst  upon 
her  mind.  She  sprang  from  her 
bed — hastily  and  tremblingly  put 
on  a  few  clothes — and  with  a  de- 
termination to  rush  out,  opened 
the  door.  The  light  and  heat 
that  now  burst  upon  her  were  so 
great,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  farther  corner  of 
the  room;  and  the  sight  that  met 
her  view  almost  distracted  her. 
The  beautiful  arched  ceilings  and 
carved  walls  of  her  father's  house 
were  reddening  and  crackling  in 
the  furious  blaze — the  floor  was 
burned  through — the  whole  room 
seemed  entirely  surrounded  with 
flames — timbers  fell  crashing  into 
the  rooms  below;  and  sometimes 
a  gust  of  wind  would  bear  towards 
her  thick  volumes  of  smoke,  that 
rolled  like  huge  waves  wrapping 
every  thing — the  very  flames — in 
their  dark  folds. 

The  frantic  girl  found  it  neces- 


sary to  close  the  door  to  presem 
her  from  being  scorched  to  deith. 
With  some  difficulty  she  accom- 
plished this;  and  her  next  stepwu 
to  open  the  window.  Here  sbe 
paused  in  mute  astonishmeDt  at 
the  sublime  sight.  Thoasaods  d 
people  were  standing  below:  oa 
whose  forms  the  light  of  the  bon- 
ing house  fell  so  distinctlj,  thit 
she  could  perceive  the  men  cup- 
ged  with  the  engines— some  with 
trumpets,  shouting  commands  to 
their  companions — others  htstilr 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  fn> 
niture — and  many  standing  in  ii- 
active  silence,  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames.  Shcsbriekeii 
with  all  her  might;  but  what  is  a 
woman's  shriek  amidst  the  iniDj- 
led  tumult  of  shouting  men,  crash- 
ing  timbers  and  roaring  fire.  Sbe 
could  hardly  hear  herself.  Tfe« 
room  was  heated,  the  door  secaied 
fast  burning  away.'  She$creiin«i 
until  her  voice  was  choked  in  con- 
vulsive efforts,  and  yet  sbe  wis 
unheard.  The  engines  plaj«l 
briskly  below,  and  they  M 
would  have  drowned  her  feeWe 
voice.  She  almost  sickened  vilh 
auxiety.  She  looked  upon  tbe 
multitude  who  stood  beneath.  Ifr 
mediately  around  the  house,  Ibej 
were  in  bright  light.  The  fiff 
flang  its  lurid  glare  over  the  col- 
lected crowd,  until  far  a^ray  tbe 
end  was  indistinct  in  the  shadow 
of  night,  and  nothing  was  obscrr- 
able  but  a  dark  mass  that  heaw 
like  the  billows  of  a  stormy  oc€ii 
Her  voice  had  now  become  » 
hoarse,  that  she  could  scarctf 
speak,  but  one  idea  glance 
through  her  mind  by  which  JW 
might  catch  the  attention  oftb«e 
beneath.  She  ran  to  bar  b«d-- 
with  the  strength  of  despair  sw 
dragged  it  to  the  window,  vt^ 
pressed  it  through  the  a|)ertnrt 
A  cry  arose  as  it  darkened  tw 
light.  Many  thought  it  was  part 
of  the    wall    tumbling  from  lU 
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height;  but  it  fell  harmless,  and 
as  it  reached  the  ground,  every 
eye  was  turned  to  the  spot  whence 
it  came — the  door  of  the  room 
burst  through  at  the  instant — and 
Caroline  stood  lifted  high  amidst 
desolation.  The  blaze  shone 
brightly  upon  her  white  garments, 
and  many  imagined  that  she  was 
actually  in  the  midst  of  the  flames 
— a  buz  of  horror  murmured  be- 
neath— a  bustle  ran  through  the 
mighty  mass — exclamations  of 
dismay  broke  from  every  lip — and 
every  one  was  anxious  to  preserve 
her.  Ladders  were  instantly  rais- 
ed— one  seemed  ready  to  rescue 
her,  and  she  prepared  to  descend, 
when,  with  a  cry  of  anguish,  she 
perceived  it  was  too  short.  The 
heat  of  the  room  became  agonizing 
— the  flames  were  fast  proceeding 
towards  her  room — every  hope 
was  banished  from  her  bosom — 
her  cry  grew  wild — her  senses  be- 
gan to  forsake  her — the  dreadful 
prospect  of  burning  to  death — of 
being  wrapped  in  the  fierce  bosom 
of  the  blaze!  It  was  too  much; 
any  thing  but  that — she  sprang 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  window, 
with  the  desperate  intention  of 
springing  from  the  dizzy  height. 
Her  hands  were  raised — her  white 
robe  streamed  in  the  wind — al- 
ready was  her  foot  flung  back, 
and  her  position  announced  that 
she  was  prepared  to  go,  when  her 
quick  ear  caught  the  bustle,  the 
creaking  as  of  a  hasty  step  on  the 
burning  floor — it  was  a  ray  of  hope 
piercing  into  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair, and  she  paused  to  look:  the 
figure  of  a  man  blackened  and 
scorched  appeared,  almost  envelo- 
ped in  smoke  and  fire.  Springing 
across  a  frightful  chasm  in  the 
floor,  he  seized  a  blanket,  wrapped 
her  in  its  folds,  and  darted  again 
like  lightning  through  the  crackling 
fire.  A  loud  shout  from  the  crowd 
who  saw  her  disappear  in  his  arms 
told  their  interest;  the  flames  were 


seen  curling  around  the  very  spot 
where  a  moment  ago  the  lovely 
girl  had  stood — a  deathlike  sttlf- 
ness  pervaded  the  scene  without 
— except  as  they  saw  a  figure 
with  something  in  its  arms  pass  a 
window  one  story  lower  than  the 
chamber  of  Caroline — then  indeed 
a  tumultuous  exclamation  arose; 
but  it  was  anxious,  doubtful,  and 
soon  hushed  down,  and  all  again 
was  still.  £very  eye  was  turned 
on  the  door — every  bosom  beat 
with  hope  and  fear — an  instant 
elapsed — a  brick  fell — another — 
and  several  more — and  a  large 
piece  of  flaming  timber  came 
crashing  to  the  ground.  Hope 
almost  vanished  for  those  within, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  chimney 
thundered  from  the  top,  and  the 
whole  building  tottered  and  shook, 
and  seemed  gradually  sinking  into 
ruin,  when — he  appeared  at  the 
door,  staggering,  and  blackened, 
yet  holding  in  his  arms  the  being 
he  had  preserved.  With  one  con- 
vulsive spring  he  leaped  from  the 
floor — a  single  moment  of  silence 
followed — and  the  next— the  thund- 
ering noise  of  the  building  that 
crashed  amidst  fire  and  smoke  to 
the  ground  was  almost  lost  in  the 
long,  loud  shout  that  rang  on  the 
rent  air  of  that  night,  and  seemed 
to  shake  the  earth  to  its  centre. 

So  mighty  was  the  acclamation, 
that  it  awakened  the  suspended 
senses  of  Caroline.  She  started 
from  the  arms  of  her  deliverer,  and 
was  darting  wildly  away,  when  his 
features  arrested  her  attention. 
She  fixed  her  gaze  upon  him,  and 
stood  a  moment  with  delirium  in 
every  action.  Her  silence  was 
broken  by  his  voice,  '  Caroline.' 
At  the  sound,  the  fierce  phrenzy 
of  her  looks  abated,  her  eyes  soft- 
ened and  filled  with  tears — she 
gave  a  faint  shriek — the  name  of 
*  Edward,'  burst  from  her  quiv- 
ering lips — and  she  sank  over- 
whelmed on  his  bosom! 
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SATURDAY  EVENING, 

Tbi  argumeDts  of  reason  for  a 
future  existence  for  man^  are  thus 
condensed: — 

*  If  there  is  no  future  state  for 
man,  death  is  annihilation  for  him; 
and  he  who  has  consolation  for 
every  thing  else,  has  not  then  the 
slightest  comfort  for  the  severest 
of  all  his  afflictions — his  natural 
longing  after  immortality  is  then 
a  cruel  mockery  practised  upon 
him  by  his  nature — his  reason, 
which  teaches  him  the  foreknow*- 
ledge  of  death,  is  then  the  most 
grievous  of  punishments — his  stu- 
pendous faculties  and  powers  are 
then  the  most  senseless  waste — he 
is  then  a  fool  to  cultivate  and  ap- 
ply them  to  any  other  purpose 
than  sensual  gratifications — every 
incitement  to  the  noblest  actions 
is  then  done  away  with — there  is 
then  no  perfect  administration  of 
justice  in  the  moral  world— ^and 
the  earth  and  every  thing  in  it 
then  exist  for  no  ultimate  end  or 
purpose  whatever. 

*  But  if  death  is  not  annihilation 
for  man,  if  man  continues  to  live 
after  death,  he  has  then  for  his 
greatest  affliction  the  greatest 
consolation — his  noblest  instinct, 
like  all  his  other  instincts,  is  then 
gratified — reason  is  then  the  best 
gift  that  could  be  conferred  on 
him — all  his  faculties  and  powers 
are  then  a  masterpiece  of  harmo- 
ny— he  is  then  wise  if  he  diligently 
cultivates  and  applies  them — he 
has  then  the  strongest  inducement 
to  remain  virtuous  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  life — the  most 
perfect  administration  of  justice 
in  the  moral  world  is  then  to  be 
hoped  for — the  constitution  of  the 
earth  is  then  the  most  sublime 
that  can  be  imagined — in  short, 
there  is  then  every  where  consis- 
tency, whereas  otherwise  there 
would  be  every  were  contradiction ; 
consisteney  between  the  faculties 


and  instincts  of  man;  consistencj 
in  all  the  arrangements  made  a- 
round  him  for  his  benefit;  consis- 
tency in  the  whole  terrestial  worM 
itself;  every  where  the  most  com- 
plete and  the  most  admirable  con- 
sistency.' 

ESSAY  ON  UFB. 

*  Say,  in  this  rapid  tide  of  human  mio, 
Is  there  no  rock  on  which  man's   tosaiaj 

thought 
Can  rest  from  terror,  dare  his  fate  tiirve?. 
And  boldly  think  it  fometfaliig  to  be  borar 
Vammg. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  the  yoatb 
begins  his  career  with  volatile  and 
elastic  spirits;  health  glows  io  his 
countenance,  and  animates  bis 
frame;  his  unsophisticated  heart 
sees  nought  but  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, in  the  surrounding  world; 
and  hope,  like  a  brilliant  bea- 
con, points  to  the  harbor  of  fat  ore 
promise.  To  his  inexperienced 
mind,  no  anticipation  presents  it- 
self, but  that  of  unalloyed  and  on- 
disturbed  enjoyment.  Futurity  ii 
painted  in  bright  and  glittering 
colors;  and  already  beseems  tj 
lift  the  sparkling  bowl  of  life  to 
his  lips,  and  to  quaff  its  nectare- 
ous  contents.  Not  a  cloud  oth 
scures  his  sun-illumined  horizoii 
not  a  wandering  vapor  presa«:€i 
an  approaching  storm.  Tell  mf. 
are  these  hopes  ever  fulfilled;  are 
these  expectations  ever  gratified? 

Does  he  place  his  felicity  is 
pleasure?  The  showy  goddess  de- 
ceives not  long;  too  soon  the  poi- 
soned cup  palls  and  sickens  to*  iht 
taste;  too  soon  he  feels  the  insipi- 
dity, the  cloying  sameness,  »» 
the  shadowy  vanity,  of  bis  iin- 
agined  joys:  with  a  wearied,  a  re- 
morseful spirit,  he  leaves  then 
Worn  with  dissipation,  regret tia*. 
too  late  his  mispent  hours,  bf 
dies. 

Is  wealth  the  end  of  all  his  hopes 
the  aim  of  all  his  toil?  Slow,  as: 
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kborious,  and  painful,  must  be  his 
progress  towards  the  >f^oa\  of  his 
wishes;  hard-earned  is 'every  penny 
added  to  the  hoard.  With  ten-fold 
difficulty  and  danger,  he  anaasses 
heaps  of  glittering  treasure.  Pre- 
sent happiness,  health,  and  per- 
haps honesty,  must  be  sacrificed, 
to  accumulate  a  store  of  riches. 
The  more  he  obtains,  the  more  he 
covets;  every  day,  the  moment  of 
enjoyment  is  postponed  till^anoth- 
er  time;  and  that  other  time  nev- 
er arrives.  When  all  is  gained, 
(if  there  can  be  such  a  time,)  is 
the  possessor  happy  ?  No!  it  would 
be  a  slander  upon  human  nature, 
to  believe  it  possible. 

Does  the  idea  of  military  glory 
fire  his  imagination?  Alas!  few 
can  hope  to  have  their  names  en- 
rolled among  those  of  the  warrior 
band;  few  are  the  laurels,  which 
can  be  spared  to  the  youthful  as- 
pirant. He  must  endure  fatigjue, 
anxiety,  privation,  and  hardships; 
he  must  take  his  rest,  if  rest  it  be, 
on  the  cold,  damp  ground;  he  must 
turn  the  night  into  day,  and  the 
day  into  night:  he  must  face  the 
flying  death,  the  bullet,  that 
*  winged  messenger'  of  destruc- 
tion; he  must  dare  the  sword,  the 
bayonet,  and  the  death-doing  can- 
non; and  he  must  have  his  thoughts 
embittered  by  the  feeling,  that  he 
is  far  from  home,  from  friends, 
and  relatives!  Let  those,  who 
envy  such  a  lot,  seek  it;  but  they 
cannot  expect  happiness. 

Is  honor  the  idol  of  his  pursuit } 
Let  him  bow  and  cringe,  and  study 
thS  will  of  an  arrogant  patron,  or, 
worse  than  that,  of  the  mutable 
mob.  Let  him  employ  all  his 
energies,  all  his  cunning,  to  humor 
the  caprices  of  a  great  man,  or  to 
acquire  the  enviable  appellation 
of '  apalAoV  Let  him  obtain  the 
final  purpose  of  his  desires.  Then 
ask  him,  if  the  loss  of  his  time,  his 
contentment,  and  his  integrity  is 
compensated,  by  the  empty  boast 


of  being  called,  like   Brutus,  '  an 
honorable  man.* 

Sighs  he  for  literary  fame? 
Health,  wealth,  and  enjoyment, 
must  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  idol: 
the  midnight  oil  must  be  consu- 
med, in  poring  over  the  musty, 
antiquated  lore  of  former  years; 
the  pleasures  of  aociety  and  con- 
versation must  be  resigned,  and 
the  powers  of  tho  mind  must  be 
tasked,  the  ingenuity  exhausted, 
and  the  imagination  racked,  to 
gain  the  good  report  of  the  few, 
who  will  ever  trouble  themselves 
with  reading  his  publications;  to 
obtain '  a  name,  an  empty  name 
alone.* 

(  Haid  is  the  scbolar^s  lot,  condemoed  to 
sail 

Unpatronized,  o^er  life's  tempestuous 
wave: 

Clouds  blind  his  sight;  nor  blows'a  friend- 
ly gale, 

To  waft  him  to  one  port;  except  the 
grave.*  Penrose. 

Does  he  seek  to  immortalize 
himself,  by  doing  good  to  man- 
kind? The  historic  page  would 
show  the  futility  of  such  an  at- 
tempt. The  legends  of  ancient 
times  evince,  that  celebrity  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  munificence,  be- 
nevolence, or  moral  virtue. 

Where  are  the  names  of  good 
men,  so  renowned,  so  honored,  as 
those  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and 
Napoleon?  There  are  none,  except 
those  whose  actions  are  recorded 
in  the  bible;  and  even  they  owe 
their  superior  estimation  rather 
to  the  book  in  which  they  are 
found,  than  to  their  deeds  of  worth. 

Lastly  of  all,  are  there  any,  who 
place  their  hopes  in  domestic  hap- 
piness? Do  any  believe,  that  they 
shall  find  peace  in  friendship,  af- 
fection, and  select  society? 

*  Ah!  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep; 
A  shade  ihat  follows  wealth  or  fame. 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  >Yeep! 
And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 
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The  liaugbty  fair-on e*s  jest;- 
On  earth  unHeen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  neit.'  Ooldsmith. 


A  STORY  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

An  Indian  woman,  and  her  child, 
who  was  about  seven  years  old, 
were  travelling  along  the  beach 
to  a  camp  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  boy  observed  some  wild 
grapes  growing  upon  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  expressed  such  a  strong 
desire  to  obtain  them,  that  his 
mother,  seeing  a  ravine  at  a  little 
distance,  by  which  she  thought 
she  might  gain  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  resolved^to  gratify  him. 
Having  desired  him  to  remain 
where  he  was,  she  ascended  the 
steep,  and  was  allured  much  far- 
ther into  the  woods  than  she  at 
first  intended.  In  the  mean  time 
the  wind  began  to  blow  vehement- 
ly, but  the  boy  wandered  care- 
lessly along  the  beach,  seeking 
for  shells,  till  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
lake  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  return  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  left  by  his  mother.  He 
immediately  began  to  cry  aloud, 
■and  she  being  on  her  return,  heard 
him,  but  instead  of  descending  the 
ravine,  hastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  noise  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed. On  looking  down,  she  be- 
held her  son  struggling  with  the 
waves,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to 
climb  up  the  bank,  which  was  iifty 
feet  perpendicular  height,  and 
very  slippery.  There  being  no 
possibility  of  rendering  him  assis- 
tance, she  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  herself  down  the  steep, 
when  she  saw  him  catch  bold  of 
a  tree  that  had  fallen  into  the  lake 
and  mount  one  of  its  most  project- 
ing branches.  He  sat  astride 
upon  this  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  surges,  while  she  continued 
watching  him  with  an  agony  of 
grief,  hesitating  whether  she  should 


endeavor  to  find  her  way  to  tbe 
camp,  and  procure  assistance,  m 
remain  near  her  boy.  HoveTcr 
evening  was  now  aboat  to  close, 
and  as  she  could  not  proceed  s 
the  dark,  she  resolved  at  least  :: 
wait  till  the  moon  rose.  Sbe  sit 
on  the  top  of  the  precipice  awbols 
hour,  and  during  that  time  occi- 
sionally  ascertained  that  her  sts 
was  alive,  by  hearing  his  cries 
amidst  the  roaring  of  the  wsres: 
but  when  the  moon  appeared  Ik 
was  not  to  be  seen.  She  no vfeh 
convinced  that  he  was  drowned, 
and  giving  way  to  utter  despair, 
threw  herself  on  the  turf.  Pre- 
sently she  heard  a  feeble  voice  err. 
(in  Indian,)  <  Mamma,  I^m  ben. 
come  and  lielp  me.'  She  started 
up,  and  saw  her  hoy  scramblio^ 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bank;  sii? 
sprang  forward  to  catch  his  haad. 
but  the  ground  by  which  be  be^ 
giving  way,  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  lake,  and  perished  amon^ 
the  rushing  billows  I 

American  Journal  of  Eduemtvk 
p.p.  344. — From  this  irulj  exceUent  work 
we  extract  the  following  article  oa  tie 
important  subject  of  '  DomestU  man- 
agement.' 

Unless  urged  by  imperious  ne- 
cessity, let  not  girls  assist  the  ta- 
bors of  servants.  It  is  moner 
badly  saved  to  make  them  perfore 
any  humble  business,  which,  for  a 
few  shillings,  could  be  performd 
by  a  hireling.  The  mother  bad 
better  do  it  herself,  if  she  ca&aot 
afibrd  those  few  shillings,  or  ^s- 
pense  with  smart  clothing  for  bei^ 
self  or  her  child,  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense, or  be  present  when  the  cbild 
is  so  occupied. 

It  is  not  from  a  sentiment  of 
pride  that  this  point  is  so  earnest- 
ly recommended,  but  it  is  from  a 
desire  to  check  the  dissemination 
of  error.  When  a  young  lady  aat! 
her  maid  are  engaged  together  i^ 
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some  occupation,  they  must  enter 
into  conversation;  now,  of  what 
nature  must  that  conversation 
prove.  The  maid  would  not  un- 
derstand the  wisdom,  nor  relish 
the  morality,  of  her  polite  associ- 
ate; but  both  maid  and  miss  could 
understand,  and,  we  fear,  both 
would  relish,  the  retailed  news  of 
the  day — anecdotes  of  neighbors 
and  petty  scandal.  By  this  power 
3r  communication  both  maid  and 
tniss  are  contaminated.  The  me- 
nial is  encouraged  in  habits  of  es- 
pionage and  scandal,  and  the  mind 
3f  the  young  lady  is  irreparably 
vulgarized  and  poisoned,  it  were 
better  she  should  perform  the 
whole  labor  in  the  parlor  or  her 
>wn  chamber,  than  that  such  a 
earful  risk  should  be  run  by  as- 
sociation with  a  servant. 

The  management  of  the  break- 
ast  and  tea-table,  will  induce 
lome  knowledge  of  performing  the 
lonors  of  the  mistress  of  a  house. 
3ccasionally,  the  whole  arrange- 
nent  of  the  house  may  devolve  on 
he  young  housekeeper.  At  six- 
een  she  may  be  invested  in  all  the 
'Ights  and  duties  of  household  su- 
>erintendance.  The  mother  may 
iometimes  interfere  with  advice, 
>ut  let  the  whole  responsibility 
est  with  the  daughter,  that  thus, 
)eing  thrown  on  her  own  powers, 
»he  may  early  learn  judiciously  to 
jxert  those  powers.  We  have 
een  girl-s  of  sixteen  very  judicious- 
y  conduct  household  afiairs;  and, 
vhen  mistakes  occur,  as  occur 
hey  must  to  beginners,  in  all  the 
)ffices  and  businesses  of  life,  it  is 
>etter  they  should  occur  under 
he  paternal  roof,  where  partial 
elatives  are  prompt  to  excuse 
ind  remedy;  than  in  the  first  days 
»f  bridal  managenfient,  when  the 
igitated  mind  is  full  of  the  variety 
md  novelty  of  its  duties,  and  new 
riends  and  new  kindred  are  less 
lisposed  to  pardon  and  correct. 

Great  pains  are  taken  to  instil 


knowledge  into  the  youthful  mind; 
the  memory  is  loaded  with  facts 
and  morals,  and  the  various  bran- 
ches of  learning,  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences, are  carefully  taught.  But 
with  this  knowledge,  and  with  this 
learning,  it  is  necessary^  at  the 
same  time,  to  inspire  a  resolution, 
and  to  induce  a  habit  of  bringing 
the  acquired  information  into  use. 
By  reflecting  on  the  traits  of 
character,  and  the  facts  recorded 
in  biography,  many  excellent 
maxims  could  be  drawn  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  even  our  skill 
in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  our 
familiarity  in  any  of  the  abstruser 
sciences,  might  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  domestic 
dufy.  A  young  lady,  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles  of 
chemistry,  could,  with  increased 
intelligence  and  precision,  direct 
many  of  the  domestic  operations 
of  a  household;  and,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nature,  (as 
developed  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,)  would  tend  to 
many  useful  results  in  the  business 
of  private  life.  So  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  degradation  to  use  the  in- 
formation, obtained  from  such 
sources;  to  the  purposes  of  house- 
hold and  domestic  matters,  it 
should  be  imptessed  on  the  young 
mind,  that  learning  and  wisdom 
are  only  valuable  inasmuch  as  they 
are  useful;  and,  as  women  have 
few  opportunities  of  being  of  as- 
sistance in  the  higher  walks  of 
science,  they  will  have  little 
chance  of  being  serviceable,  ex- 
cept in  the  humble,  and  often  not 
less  important,  labors  of  domestic 
life.  Nor  must  they,  like  the 
hoarding  wife,  so  ably  depicted  in 
the  Idler,=*  store  up  their  treasures 
without  plan  or  prospect  of  bring- 
ing them  into  daily  use,  whilst  an- 
ticipating future  demand  for  the 
accumulated  stock. 


•  No.  86. 
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<  I  do  not  inq\iire  how  much  70 u 
have  read  and  studied  on  the  hu- 
man powers;  but  I  ask  how  you 
exert  those  powers?'  This  is  one  of 
many  powerful  passages  in  Epicte- 
tusj  as  rendered  to  us  by  Miss 
Carter. 


FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

NATIVE  SKETCHES,  NO.  XV, 

THE  WILL; 

OR  THE  EFFECT  OF  PASSION — (.4  InU 

Story.) 
As  Joseph  grew  up,  he  exhibited 
such  marks  of  intelligence  and  ge- 
nius as  rendered  the  acquisition  of 
every  task  a  pleasure,  which  made 
him  not  only  a  favorite  with  his 
instructor,  but  an  object  of  emu- 
lation to  his  companions.  Before 
he  had  completed  his  collegiate 
studies,  he  had  made  choice  of 
physic  as  a  profession,  and  his  fa- 
ther, willing  to  gratify  one  of  whom 
he  was  so  justly  proud,  gave  him 
every  advantage  that  wealth  could 
procure,  to  forward  his  views;  atul 
after  having  passed  a  year  at  the 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia, 
under  those  celebrated  Professors 
Rush  and  Redwood,  he  returned  to 
his  native  state  with  diplomas 
from  those  gentlemeuj  honorable 
to  his  talents  and  acquirements. 
It  should  previously  have  been  re- 
marked, that  during  his  last  col- 
lege vacation,  Joseph  became  at- 
tached to  a  beautiful  and  amiable 
girl,  the  daughtor  of  a  gentleman 
who  possessed  but  little  property, 
and  a  large  family.  For  many 
years,  an  intimacy  had  existed  be- 
tween these  families,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passed,  without  some  inter- 
change of  neighborly  civilities, 
which  rendered  their  love  for  each 
other  less  conspicuous  than  it  oth- 
erwise would  have  been.  Joseph 
bad  never  conversed  with  his  fa- 
ther respecting  his  union  with  Sa- 
rah Allen,   as  his  reserved   habits 


seemed  to  forbid  such  a  mark  of 
confidence  unsolicited,but  he  couM 
not,  all  devoted  As  he  was  to 
that  lovely  girl,  believe  that  tte 
wish  of  his  heart  was  unknown  ta 
any  of  his  friends,  as  he  took  qo 
pains  to  disguise  his  partiality  for 
her.  Judge  then  what  must  bare 
been  his  surprise,  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  his  father,  (who  wasoa 
the  eve  of  another  voyage)  that 
it  was  his  wish  that  he  would  mar- 
ry the  daughter  of  an  affluect 
planter,  who  was  on  a  visit  with 
her  parents  in  Providence,  aai 
whom  he  now  recollected  to  hare 
met  once  or  twice  in  the  societj 
of  that  place.  His  answer  was  of 
course  dictated  by  a  consciousuesi 
of  honor — he  professed  to  have  no 
particular  regard,  not  even  a  slight 
partiality,  for  Miss  Evans,  but  ur- 
ged the  contrary  in  favor  of  his 
beloved  Sarah.  In  vain  did  he 
represent  that  their  happiness  de- 
pended on  each  other — in  vain  did 
he  portray  her  worth,  and  ths 
long  and  true  attachment  whic'i 
she  had  cherished  for  him  from  her 
childhood.  The  father  was  inex- 
orable— ambition  was  his  object, 
and  with  the  cold  calculations  ot 
avarice,  he  railed  at  his  son,  in  the 
most  severe  language,  for  indulg- 
ing in  a  boyish  whim,  which  was 
beneath  the  character  of  his  hek: 
feelingly  alive  to  any  reflection  :n 
the  respectability  of  the  object  q1 
his  regard,  Joseph  advanced  to  the 
door,  and  for  the  Jirsi  time  in  h'j 
life,  exhibited  a  trait  of  heredita- 
ry obstinacy,  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  aa 
no  longer  a  child!  When  I  wti 
so,  you  were  entitled  to,  and  re- 
ceived my  obedience.  •  I  am  nov 
my  own  master — and  be  assured 
no  human  power  shall  compel  ms 
to  be  faithless  to  my  promises,  ei- 
ther to  man  or  woman. — I  shall 
marry  Sarah  Alien!'  The  Cap- 
tain flew  into  a  rage  too  wild  far 
expression.  ^  Then,  Sir,'  said  he» 
'  your  fate  is  fixed!  Not  one  fir- 
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pence  shall  jou  possess  of  mj  es- 
tate.' Joseph  coolly  folded  his 
arms  across  his  hreast,  and  fixing 
his  full  dark  eyes  on  the  face  of 
his  father,  he  calmly  replied,  *  My 
resolvium  too,  is  fixed!"  and  left 
the  apartment. 

Fired  by  passion  and  resent- 
ment, that  nigkt,  the  instruments 
i\'ere  drawn  and  witnessed,  which 
made  his  daughters  the  sole  pos- 
sessors of  his  property.  The  mo- 
ther, it  is  true, argued  agaipsttbe 
Injukice  of  this  proceeding,  but 
ler  pleadings  were  disregarded, 
3tnd  the  fatal  will  was  sealed. 
Several  weeks  of  indisposition, 
the  probable  result  of  the  conflict- 
ng  emotions  of  his  mind,  followed 
ihis  act,  and  deferred  the  period 
)f  his  departure.  His  vessel  was 
a  waiting,  and  he  found  it 
vas  absolutely  necessary  either 
:o  go  immediately  himself,  or 
.rausfer  the  command  to  another. 
The  former  accorded  best  with  his 
iresent  feelings.  He  had  not 
»een  Joseph  since  their  memora- 
ble interview,  as  he  had  taken  this 
opportunity  lo  transact  some  bu- 
siness in  a  distant  state.  The 
Tioment  of  Capt.  Roswald's  de- 
parture at  length  came,  and  while 
:he  boatswain  was  pausing  on  the 
iteps  of  his  dwelling,  to  convey 
;he  last  package  on  board,  he  flew 
.o  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  and 
valking  across  the  room  for  seve- 
ral moments  in  the  most  violent 
igitation,  he  said,  clasping  her 
)and  fervently  between  his,  'Ann, 
f  I  never  reium^  see  that  justice  is 
lone  to  our  poor  boy— -6tim  that 
i^iLL  !'  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
landkerchief,  he  rushed  out  of 
he  house.  Wercr  io  return^  was 
ndecd  his  fate:  a  few  months 
ifter  his  departure,  the  vessel  was 
vrecked,  and  all  hands  except  a 
ailor,  who  clung  to  a  raft,  perish- 
d.  Overcome  by  this  intelligence 
he  mother,  amid  her  sorrow,  for- 
;ot,  or  thought  H  not  necessary, 

VOL.  I. 


in  the  hour  of  her  present  calam- 
ity, to  obey  the  commands  of  her 
husband,  respecting  the  will.  Her 
son  had  been  married  several 
months  before  the  news  of  his  fa* 
ther's  death  arrived,  and  was  set- 
tled at  a  distance  from  his  family. 
As  soon  as  the  grief  of  Mrs.  Ros- 
wald  had  in  some  measure  subsi- 
ded, she  mentioned  to  her  daugh- 
ters, the  command  of  their  fath- 
er, and  a  look  of  keen,  though 
mysterious  inteliigcnce,pas8ed  be- 
tween them,  alllujuoh  they  made 
no  comment  on  her  rommunica- 
tion.  A  few  days  al\er  this,  the 
mother  unlocked  her  desk,  to  per- 
form this  last  duty  which  she  owed 
not  only  to  her  husband,  as  his 
parting  injunction,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  her  son — when  her 
surprise  cannot  be  expresed  on 
finding  the  lock  of  the  drawer 
which  contained  the  Will,  bro- 
ken, and  that  instrument  gone! 
Who  could  have  perpetrated  so 
strange  a  robbery,  she  could  not 
devise.  The  daughters  were  of 
course  informed,  when  what  was 
her  horroVy  as  well  as  consterna- 
tion, when  they  coolly  remarked, 
that  ihey  considered  the  Will  of 
their  father  sacred,  (a  profanatioa 
of  the  term),  that  it  was  a  legal 
instrument,  legally  witnessed,  and 
was  thai  morning  legally  recorded. 

This  narrative  is  no  fabrication 
of  fancy — it  is  a  UUe  oftrvth! 

Justice,  although  she  was  com- 
pelled to  allow  the  claims  of  these 
unnatural  sisters,  has  thro^  life 
pursued  them  with  her  sxoord:  un- 
happy in  their  nearest  connections, 
deprived  of  their  property  by  fraud 
deeper  than  their  own,  and  finally 
driven  from  the  home  of  their 
birth,  they  have  both  sunk  to  the 
grave  unrespected  and  unwept. 

The  son,  although  he  deeply 
ffelt  through  life,  the  effects  of  hit 
father's  unkindness,  yet  he  was 
infinitely  mare  happy  than  those 
who  had  injured  him.     £minent  ia 
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liis  profession,  and  unexceptiona- 
ble in  his  moral  character,  he  pas- 
sed throu|^h  the  various  scenes  of 
this  life  of  trial,  in  the  conscious 
discharj^e  of  his  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  when  he  diedy  he  left  his 
children  the  patrimony  of  an  un- 
blemishedname!  y.  z. 


oxsmtrac  oathsbum. 


•  We  are  bin  the  Teiidm  of  oUicr  men*f  ffoodi* 


Windsor  Casile. — The  utmost 
splendor  and  magnificence  is  de- 
scribed to  'reign  throughout  the 
apartments  of  the  Castle.  The 
paper  hangings  are  covered  with 
gold.  The  silk  hangings  are 
wrought  in  pannels  mac^  on  pur- 
pose. The  flowers  and  borders 
consist  of  a  species  of  embroidery 
never  before  equalled  in  this  coun- 
try. In  his  Majesty's  bed  room 
there  is  a  bath.  The  ceilings  are 
highly  ornamented  with  gold.  The 
windows  are  all  of  superb  plate 
glass,  most  of  them  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  about  three  feet  wide. 
There  are  four  huge  panes  to  each 
window  made  to  lift  up,  each  pane 
being  framed  by  itself,  slipping  in 
a  groove,  and  lifting  separately, 
so  as  to  form  a  distinct  window. 
There  are  three  hundred  rooms, 
requiring  five  hundred  servants  in 
constant  attendance.  The  hinges 
of  the  doors  cost  30s.  apiece. — 
Plate  glasses  are  in  every  door 
throughout  the  building,  except  in 
the  bed  rooms.  One  of  the  doors 
leading  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
long  walk,  afibrds  a  perspective  of 
three  or  four  miles.  One  of  the 
stone  bronzed  chimney  pieces  is 
supported  by  two  Faunes,  each 
holding  two  Cupids  in  his  arms 
and  looking  towards  the  fire.  The 
finishing  will  cost  at  least  half  a 
million.  The  whole  is  to  be  ready 
by  the  middle  of  May,  when  the 
King  will  give  a  fete,  but,  accord- 


ing to  others,  by  Aagust.  Tbe 
paintings  in  St.  George'a  Cbtpei 
are  about  to  be  destroyed,  tbej 
being  in  a  very  bad  state.  Tbt 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  heir  p^^ 
sumptive  to  the  Throne,  is  said  to 
be  by  no  means  partial  to  Wind- 
sor.— London  Observer, 

AntiquUies, — The  remains  of  i 
fine  Roman  villa  have  been  recent- 
ly discovered  near  Helpstone,  be- 
tween Stanford  and  Peterborough. 
Mr.  Artis,  well  known  for  his  ioc- 
cessful  antiquarian  researches,  has 
caused  the  spot  to  be  explored, 
and  his  investigation  has  beenre- 
warded  by  finding  a  tessellated 
pavement,  of  superior  workman- 
ship. The  same  gentleman  (san 
the  York  Chronicle)  has  discover 
ed  a  complete  iron-foundry  of  the 
Romans  near  WansfonL 

Constantinople. — ^It  is  woaderfd 
how  little  is  known  with  regard  to 
this  magnificent  city.  Its  situa- 
tion is  the  most  delightful  in  the 
world.  With  a  harbor  afibrdiog 
room  for  a  thousand  ships — witJi 
the  Euonne  on  its  East,  the  nats- 
ral  current  of  the  wealth  of  Asia 
is  through  tbe  Bosphorus;  and 
with  Marmora  on  its  South  acd 
West,  the  productions  of  Arabia^ 
Egypt  and  Europe,  are  at  tlie 
command  of  its  commerce,  h 
the  hands  of  a  commercial  natioa 
it  would  soon  become  the  centie 
of  the  commercial  world.  It  is 
encompassed  by  walls,  which  hare 
twenty-two  gates, — six  toward* 
the  land,  six  along  the  port,  asti 
ten  on  the  Marmora;  these  \ASt 
stairs  and  landing  places. 

Constantinople,  like  Rome,  i? 
an  *  urbs  septicollis.'  Its  sc«a 
hills  rise  from  the  shore  in  thr 
form  of  an  amphitheatre;  garden  j. 
cypress  groves,  palaces  asfi 
mosques,  rise  one  above  the  othe* 
and  present  a  view  worthy  of  aii 
admiration.      The   castle  of  tiK) 
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Seven  Towers  is  used  as  an  hon- 
orable prison.  A  square  tower 
stands  in  the  sea,  memorable  as 
the  prison  of  Belisaribus.  Near 
this,  are  a  great  many  cannon,  lev- 
el with  the  water^  and  guarding 
the  entrance  of  the  port  and  the 
Seraglio. 

The  Seraglio.  This  word  signi- 
fies '  a  palace.'  It  is  a  collection 
of  palaces,  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
compass,  enclosed  by  a  strong  wall 
on  which  are  several  watch-tow- 
ers, where  guard  is  kept  by  night 
and  day.  The  principal  gate  is  of 
marble,  and  is  called  the  poiie, — 
The  gardens  are  very  extensive  ; 
the  buildings  are  of  white  stone, 
are  crowned  with  gilded  turrets 
and  spires,  and  shining  in  surpass- 
ing splendor. 

Cheerfulness  Recommended,  — The 
editor  of  the  Western  Review, 
(Mr.  Fin,)  in  one  of  the  articles 
in  the  last  number  of  his  interest- 
ing publication,  thus  recommends 
cheerful  disposition. 

*  Weeping  philosophers  may  tell 
us  as  much  as  they  will,  that  to 
smile  is  a  fault,  and  to  laugh,  a 
crime,  which  God  has  forbidden. 
We  believe  no  such  thing.  We 
are  with  Caesar  in  his  estimation 
of  the  lean  and  gloomy  Brutus. 
Rogues  may  look  gloomy  froih 
an  evil  conscience,  and  a  want 
of  self  respect.  Hypocrites 
may  effect  mystery  and  gloom,  for 
the  authority  and  consequence  it 
nnaj  give  them  in  the  eyes  of  their 
blind  admirers.  They,  who  want 
intrinsic  merit  to  create  respect, 
rmy  assume  solemnity  of  depoit- 
ment,  to  preserve  their  dignity 
unimpaired.  We  believe,  that  God 
requires  of  us  to  labor  for  cheer- 
fulness, and  that  an  honest  and  be- 
nevolent m'an,  ought  to  smile  as 
often  as  he  innocently  can.  Heav- 
en knows,  that  these  sunshines  of 
the  mind,  will  be  sufBaiently  few 
and    far  between  the  best.     We 


are  not  afraid  of  smilers;  but  we 
always  beware  of  Knights  of  the 
woeful  countenance,  and  them  of 
the  long  and  tristful  visage. 

Circulating  lAbrary.  Among 
the  new  establishments  which 
constantly  spring  up  in  our  enter- 
prising metropolis,  we  observe  a 
new  Circulating  Library,  kept  by 
Miss  Squires,  No.  76  Hudson-$t. 
We  abominate  roan-milliners,  and 
have  often  thought  that  Circula- 
ting Libraries,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a 
lady's  attachment,  should  be  kept 
by  a  lady.  There  is  a  thousand 
delicate  titles  of  novels  that  a 
blushing,  simpering  fair  one  hesi- 
tates to  pronounce  in  the  presence 
of  a  he  creature  with  big  whisk- 
ers, just  as  much  as  she  would  de- 
cline asking  in  a  music  store  for 
'  One  kiss  before  we  part,'  or  any 
small  amatory  sonnet.  Now  al- 
though we  would  not  absolutely 
exclude  librarians  in  inexpressibles 
—yet  there  is  still  a  propriety  of 
entrusting  this  department  to  a  la- 
dy, particularly  if  yshe  has  taste, 
and  a  little  beauty.  The  gentle- 
men will  never  be  alarmed,  and 
the  ladies  will  be  encouraged; and 
such  we  trust,  may  await  Miss 
Squires,  in  this  her  novel  underta- 
king.—JV.  Y.  Enq. 


SU.HMARY  or  NEWS. 

Fire,  We  are  informed  by  a 
gentleman  from  West  Farms,  (a- 
bout  10  miles  from  this  city)  that 
Mr.  Voseburg's  extensive  paint 
factory  was  burnt  down  yesterday 
(Sunday)  at  one  o'clock.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  set  on  fire 
by  an  incendiary. — JV*.  F.  paper. 

Mrs.  Duff's  first  appearance  in 
New  York,  since  her  return  from 
London, '  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
siastic peals  of  applause  by  a 
crowded  auditory.' 
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Yesterday  afternoon  a  man  na- 
med Robert  Bums,  was  drowned 
at  White  Fort,  fie  went  into 
the  water  to  show  some  boys  who 
were  playing  on  the  shore  the 
depth  of  it,  and  haviug  waded  for 
a  short  distance  he  sunk,  and  was 
shortly  after  taken  out  lifeless. 
He  was  in  a  great  perspiration 
when  he  undressed  himself,  and  it 
is  supposed  he  was  seized  with  the 
eramp. 

Monstrous  Serpent,  A  rattle- 
snake was  killed  a  few  days  ago 
at  Hamilton,  Harris  co.  Georgia, 
pleasuring  6  1-2  feet,  and  22  1-2 
inches  in  circumference  ; — ils 
mouthy  when  expanded,  was  six 
inches  between  the  extremities — 
there  were  only  seven  rattles  to 
the  tail,  the  halance  having  pro- 
bably been  lost  in  combat  with 
some  of  its  serpentine  tribe. 
When  the  snake  was  killed,  it  had 
a  large  rabbit  in  its  mouth,  near- 
ly swallowed,  which  caused  it  to 
become  an  easy  prey  to  its  mur- 
derer. Three  fangs  were  extract- 
ed and  measured  nearly  two  inch- 
es long.  The  rattle  snake  is  ve- 
ry cowardly,  and  acts  always  on 
the  defensive,  but  its  bite  is  in- 
stant death,  when  attacked  by  an 
enemy. — Col.  Enq. 

We  learn  that  on  Monday  eve- 
ning last,  a  little  after  dark,  as  a 
countryman  was  coming  to  this 
city  with  his  marketing,  and 
when  he  had  reached  within  about 
two  miles  of  the  permanent 
bridge,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
footpad,  who  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  into  the  waggon. 
The  countryman  being  pretty  ac- 
tive, applied  his  hickory  with  such 
effect,  that  the  robber  was  glad  to 
make  a  retreat.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  carrying  with  him  a 
quarter  of  mutton. 

FJdl  Sentinel 


3$ol»cr  of  SafGitr. 


[The  gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  read 
the  following.] 

Fashion. — Of  all  the  terms  that  wereer- 
er  invented  to  express  the  Tsgaries  of  tbu 
capricious  goddess,  there  never  pcriapi 
was  one  more  un poetical  in  its  tosad. 
than  that  of  *  Leg  of  mutton-sleeves!*  tJie 
very  idea  of  associating  tbe  form  of  a  fsv 
lady's  arm  with  that  of  a  sheep's  trotter  m 
intolerable — Balloon  Sleeves  we  sboaii 
think  would  be  a  more  appropriate  aaiae, 
both  as  it  regards  their  appearance,  aad 
internal  construction,  being  compoiel  of 
whalebone  hic*  and  covered  with  liik 
muslin  corresponding  with  tbe  dres 
or  not,  according  to  tbe  taste  of  tju 
wearer — a  lady,  however  gracefsl  he 
form  may  be  with  a  pair  of  these  ecor- 
mously  inflated  bodies  attached  to  be 
shoulders  looks  like  any  thing  but  the  h^ 
proportioned  creature  that  nature  ici^« 
her.  We  have  recently  seen  several  £ar 
exquisites  from  the  South,  'who,  were 
they  to  cross  our  Common  on  a  vie^j 
dsy  would  soon  loose  their  hold  opos 
earth,  and  from  the  balustrades  of  Beli' 
veu  might  possibly  be  mistakes  for  tome 
of  the  flying  companions  of  Peter  Wi> 
kins. 

The  JVavarino,  or  large  Legbors,  w< 
like,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  ber= 
said  against  its  disproportion  and  vast 
circumference,  it  is  not  the  tnosi  appro- 
priate article  that  can  be  worn  at  charc> 
and  other  public  placeti,  but  it  has  its  a^ 
vantages,  *  firstly — a  woman's  faee  aere 
looks  better  than  beneath  a  broad  bna^ 
and  secondly,  by  afibrding  a  light  aad 
agreeable  shadow,  it  precludes  the  necfs- 
sity  of  that  annoying  article  a  parascw 
which  is  ten  times  worse  on  the  ^ff^' 
^han  tbe  largest  hat  ever  worn.  And  tk 
last  though  not  the  least  of  its  sdvaau- 
ges  is,  that  it  keeps  the  *  lords  of  the  cres- 
tion'  at  a  respectful  distance,  for  thert  ir 
very  few  who  have  the  temerit j  to  vcr- 
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ture  their  pericraniums  within  the  enchan- 
ted circle  (if  we  except  the  near  sighted;) 
by  the  way,  this  disorder  seems  to  be 
spreading  in  a  most  alarming  manner 
among  our  young  fashionables  of  both 
sexes;  if  indeed  the  sight  he  radically  de- 
fective, the  use  of  spectacles  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended,  but  we  depre- 
cate a  'quizzing  glass,*  There  are  few 
things  more  embarrassing  in  public  than  to 
have  one  of  these  lady-playthinga  popp'd 
into  your  face  as  you  pass,  or  to  find 
yourself  undergoing  the  critical  observa- 
tions of  a  purblind  beauty  who  appears  to 
feel  more  interest  in  exhibiting  the  grace- 
ful contour  of  a  fine  arm,  than  in  disco  v. 
ering  whether  the  face  she  is  gazing  upon 
is  black  or  white. 

JVahani,  The  fine  Hotel  of  Nahant  is 
fait  filling  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
our  City.  Several  distinguished  stran- 
gers have  also  arrived  there,  who  are  de- 
lighted with  the  grand  and  sublime  scene- 
ry for  which  that  place  is  so  justly  cele- 
brated: there  can  be  no  greater  luxury  in  a 
summer  day  than  a  *  steamboat  trip  to  Na- 
hant* or  a  morning  ride  along  its  delightful 
beach.  There  is  something  so  pure  and 
renovating  in  the  air  we  breathe  from  its 
sea-beaten  cliffs,  that  even  the  hypocon- 
driac  sons  of  celibacy  as  they  grope  a- 
bout  among  the  rocks,  to  inhale  the  fresh 
breeze,  fancy  that  they  have  at  last  disco- 
vered the  *  elixir  vitae'  which  is  to  renew 
their  youth  and  vigor.  Alas— poor  crea- 
tures!— by  October,  your  dream  will  be 
over,  and  like  the  Bilkw.ortu  you  will  a- 
gain  enwrap  yourselves  within  your  shell , 
and  sink  into  a  negative  existence. 

NAHANT. 

Where  curls  the  wild  wave  round  the 

rocky  zone, 
That  clasps  the  bosom  of  Nahant *8  bold 

shore, 
I  love  at  twilight  hour  to  muse  alone, 
And  listen  to  the  ocean's  sullen  roar. 

J  cannot  a^eak  of  all  my  bosom  feels, 


While  looking  forth  upon  yon  bright  ex- 
panse, 

Each  puke  a  glow  inezpiieable  thriUs-. 

As  round  my  feet  the  white  wreath*d 
waves  advance. 

Proud  waves!  like  human  hopes,  full 

bright  ye  rise — 
Rush  wildly  on — and  then — oh!  where 

are  yel 
Gone!  with   the  lovely,  and  the  brave, 

and  wise. 
To  the  deep  ocean  of  Eternity. 

But  there's  a  charm — there  is  a  soothing 

charm 
E*en   amid   nature's  warfare!  when   we 

rest 
Beneath   thy  shadowy  rock — secure  and 

calm. 
As  does  the  sea-bird  in  her  lonely  nest. 

Oh,  thus  for  me  when  life's  wild  waves 

have  pass'd. 
Freighted  with  hopes,  or  by  misfortuM 

driven, — 
May  some   fair  port  of  sc^fety  smile  at 

last, 
And  to  my  spirit  prove  a  peaceful  haven. 

JVot  at  home.  A  gentleman  calling 
one  morning  on  a  female  friend, 
was  answered  by  a  country  servant-boy 
that*  she  was  not  at  home.'  *  Thank 
you  to  give  her  this,'  said  he,  handing  a 
card.  *  Shall  I  go  up,  and  give  it  to  her 
now,  sirl'  said  the  boy! 


JtfARBiKO, 

In  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knowles, 
Mr.  Wm.  Boynton  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  But- 
ler; by  Rev.  Mr.  Jenks,  Mr.  Edmund 
Cottle  to  Miss  Eliza  Ana  Ridgway. 

On  Sunday  morning,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bal- 
lon, Mr.  Levi  Melcher  to  Miss  Jerusha 
Capcn,  daughter  of  Lt.  John  Capen,  of 
Stoughton. 

In  Salem  Mr.  John  King  lo  Mrs.  Pris- 
cilla'Russell. 


Thb  Bower  or  Taste .^//  com- 
munications for  or  relative  to  thi^ 
work,  should  he  addressed  [post  paid] 
to  the  editor,  Mrs,  Katharime  A. 
Ware.  It  is  published  every  Satur- 
day  hy  Samuel  G.  Andrews,  JVq, 
80,  Market  Street,  Boston.  ^Teriris 
$2.50  in  advance,  $3  at  the  expira-^ 
tun  of  six  months. 
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Ortgfnal  J^octrg. 


DIAMOND  ISLE. 

(from    a    MS.   JOURNAL.) 

This  delightfol  little  island  situated  in  lake  George  is  well  known  to  the  westen 
tourist,  as  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  the  brilliant  crystak  tkit  in 
found  upon  its  shores. 

Bright  isle  of  gems — shrined  in  yon  azure  lake. 
Like  a  fair  star  in  heaven's  cerulean  sea, 

Where  vernal  nature's  glowing  charms  awake, 
And  all  is  light,  and  bloom  and  harmony. 

Enchanting  isle !  oh,  that  it  were  my  lot 
To  live  embosomM  in  thy  peaceful  glade, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  yon  lowly  cot, 
Where  curling  woodbines  weave  their  fragrant  shade. 

How  sweet  to  stray  along  thy  flowery  shore, 

.  Where  crystals  sparkle  in  the  sunny  ray, 

Where  the  red  boatman  plies  his  silver  oar. 

To  the  wild  measure  of  some  rustic  lay. 

To  watch  the  shadows  as  they  softly  steal 
O'er  the  blue  light  of  George's  lucid  wave, 

Where  erst  devotion's  pilgrim  came  to  kneel, 
And  in  that  sacred  tide  his  brow  to  lave.* 

To  list,  as  ^Echo^  from  her  secret  cell 

Bounds  o'er  the  cliff  to  meet  the  canwm's  roar! 

Or  soflly  to  the  fishers'  vocal  shell, 

Responsive  sighs  along  the  twilight  shore. 

*  Bright  isle  gems !'  thou'rt  nature's  favorite  bower 
Where  she  reclines  to  breathe  her  glowing  soul, 

In  the  sofl  silence  of  that  mystic  hour 

When  all  around  confess  her  bland  control. 

Oh,  ye  who  rise  in  fashion's  splendid  sphere — 
Who  revel  in  gay  pleasure's  meteor  smile, 

I  would  not  give  for  all  ye  hold  most  dear, 
One  little  gem  that  lights  my  ^Diamond  We.'        av&vsu 

•  The  monks  from  Moftreal  used  formerly  to  visit  lake  George  to  obtain  the  wa- 
ter on  account  of  its  purity,  for  sacred  purposes. 
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DEATH  OF  A  CHIIJ). 

I  saw  bcr  in  the  coffin ; 
And  tearful  eyes  were  looking  on  the  corse. 
She  was  an  only  child ;  that  precious  wealth, 
To  which  all  other  wealth  is  valueless. 
The  father's  grief  found  vent  in  sighs  and  tears : 
But,  Oh!  the  tender  mother !— she,  whose  heart 
Had  mingled  in  the  dear  one's  pleasures— she, 
Whose  love  was  lock'd  up  in  that  child— was  calm 
And  motionless.    No  tear  was  there  to  quench 
The  agony  that  burn'd  her  pallid  cheek. 
She  spake  not,  look'd  not  on  the  corse,  but  sat 
Apart  from  the  fond  friends  who  came  to  gaze 
Their  last  upon  the  cherub.    Oft  she  sighed— 
It  was  the  breath  that  memory  fondly  breathed 
On  happier  days— on  days  now  gone  for  ever. 
Oh !  if  there  be  a  passion  eloquent, 
That  speaks  more  forcibly  than  words — it  is 
A  mother,  gazing  on  her  shrouded  child; 
iSAc  feels  a  pang  that  mocks  the  power  of  words — 
An  impassion'd  sorrow,  far,  far  too  deep 
For  tears  and  lamentations — a  quenchless  fire. 
That  drinks  the  stream  of  all  her  lesser  troubles, 
And  bows  each  passion  to  its  master.  Grief. 
Such,  man  can  never  feel — his  love  is  strong : 
But  when  the  cord  is  broken,  that  bound  him 
To  the  dear  object  of  his  fondness,  tears 
Can  almost  wash  the  image  from  his  breast. 
But  then^  a  mother's  love  .'—that  holy  tie. 
Which,  heart  to  heart,  in  sweet  communion  binds. 
Till  soul  and  soul  are  in  each  other  lost ! — 
What  sees  she  when  she  looks  upon  her  child  ?— 
Her  pledge  of  love— her  priceless  gem— the  link 
Connecting  her  more  closely  to  the  heart 
She  promis'd,  in  the  presence  of  her  Crod, 
To  love  and  honor — pulse  of  her  existence — 
An  angel  in  the  paradise  of  home — 
Diamond  of  marriage!— Nought  can  chill  such  love. 
Though  clouds  of  sin  may  darkeh  his  young  name, 
And  storms  of  trouble  fall  upon  his  head. 
The  whirlwind  of  disgrace  uproot  all  hope. 
Still,  still  it  is  her  child.    When  icy  death 
Has  nipp'd  her  floweret — when  she's  called 
To  mourn  her  blighted  prospects — look  upon . 
The  beamless  eye,  the  silent  tongue  which  once 
So  fondly  lisp'd  the  grateful,  rapturous  sounds 
Of  *  Father!  Mother!'— how  vain  the  eflbrt 
To  describe  her  feelings !  None  but  mothers 
Know  the  pangs  and  joys  which  agonize 
And  bless  a  mother's  bosom.  jjIhhhi^ 


THE  WANDERER'S  FAREWELL. 

Farewell  to  ye !  land  of  my  birth-place. 

Home  of  ray  fathers,  farewell, 
To  the  hospitable  board  and  the  hearth-place. 

And  the  faces  where  joy  lit  his  spell. 

Farewell  to  the  groves  and  the  forests, 
And  the  warm  sunny  knoll  and  the  dell 
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The  green  grassy  fields  and  the  streamlet 
Where  shiners  and  mimic  fish  dwell. 

Where  oA  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood 

I  have  chased  the  gay  butterfly, 
And  the  grasshopers  flew  from  their  hiding 

When  my  wandering  feet  approached  nigh. 

Oh,  oft  have  I  stood  on  that  mountain, 
Which  wraps  its  bald  head  in  yon  cloud, 

And  beheld  the  broad  sun  in  his  setting 
And  night  weave  around  me  her  shroud. 

Ami  yet  I  have  lingered,  'till  chillness 
Had  benumbed  each  muscular  power, 

For  I  LovM  its  lone  solitude  stillness 

And  the  workings  of  night's  mysuc  hour. 

Land  of  my  birth; — there's  a  tear  for  thee. 
Wrung  from  my  heart's  deepest  cell — 

Sisters,  dear  sisters,  come  near  to  me, 
And  a  brother  shall  kiss  his  farewell. 

Oh,  mother !  and  what  is  thy  parting? 

A  son  shall  bow  down  to  be  blest- 
See  the  tears  1  the  tears  of  a  mother  are  starting, 

'  God  my  dear  son  give  thee  rest.'  idwin. 


[selected.] 
WHEN  WILL  LOVE  CEASE  1 

When  Love's  own  star  shall  cease  to  know 

Its  station  in  the  skies ; 
And  rivers  from  the  ocean  flow, 

And  suns  in  sackcloth  rise  ; 
And  vernal  showers  call  forth  no  flowers, 

And  summer  make  no  mirth. 
And  birds  be  mute  at  morning  hours — 

Then  love  will  cease  from  earth. 

When  music's  tone  no  charm  shall  own 

To  thrill  the  human  breast, 
And  roses'  bloom  yield  no  perfume, 

And  doves  in  deserts  rest, 
And  Heaven's  bright  arch,  that  gilds  the  show'r. 

The  sign  of  wrath  shall  prove; 
Then  beauty's  spell  will  lose  its  power, 

And  men  will  cease  to  love. 

And  when  the  peace  that  virtue  brings, 

The  vicious  shall  enjoy ; 
And  fear,  that  guilty  bosoms  wrings. 

Shall  innocence  annoy ; 
And  mercy  spurn  the  humble  prayer 

That  sues  to  be  forgiven ; 
Then  earth,  men,  angels,  all  despair — 

For  love  will  cease  in  Heaven.  cornelu. 


DECEIT, 

As  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree, 
So  round  the  loftiest  souls  his  toils  he  wound, 
And  with  his  spells  subdu'd  the  fierce  and  free.         SaH 
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**  Wilb  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  lasle, 
'*  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste," — Pjliice. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  «ave 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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Never  shall  I  forget  their  bridal — 
earth  scarce  contained  aught  more 
lovely  than  Maria,  as  she  passed  the 
portal  of  the  village  church,  and 
hastened  to  escape  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  rustic  crowd.  Maria 
was  barely  eighteen — the  light  of 
beauty  danced  in  her  deep  blue 
eye ;  but  on  this,  her  bridal  morn, 
its  long  silken  lash  hid  more  than 
half  its  brightness,  and  the  snowy 
veil  which  fell  over  her  auburn  tres- 
ses was  not  paler  than  her  cheek. 
I  had  loved  her  ere  I  left  my  father's 
roof,  but  I  had  no  patrimony,  except 
a  proud  name  and  a  soldier's  for- 
tunes ;  and  Maria  was  a  prize  too 
great  for  one  so  portioned.  I  look- 
ed up>on  her  bridegroom— every  fea- 
ture was  replete  with  manly  beauty, 
and  each  well-knit  limb  might  form 
a  study  for  the  fastidious  statuary  ; 
and  yet  I  gazed  upon  him  till  my 
heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting, 
and  I  turned  once  more  to  look  up- 
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on  Maria,  and  I  wished  that  they 
had  chosen  her  another  lord.  Nev- 
er shall  I  forget  that  dark,  deep, 
earth-turned  eye,  or  the  haughty 
lip,  with  its  triumphant  and  fearful 
smile !  I  left  my  native  village  ;  I 
sighed  not  one  farewell  to  Maria. 
After  her  marriage,  we  feared  to 
meet ;  she  felt  that  I  loved  her,  and 
hier  own  heart,  more  stubborn  than 
her  nature,  resisted  even  yet  the 
harsh  mandate  of  an  unyielding  pa- 
rent :  she  knew  it,  and  she  shrank 
not  from  her  duty.  Again  I  left 
my  home,  and  the  sun  of  Spaiil  dark- 
ened my  brow,  and  her  wars  nerved 
my  spirit  to  greater  daring ;  but  I 
retired  from  her  haughty  daughters 
with  a  sickening  soul,  for  1  thought 
of  Maria  and  of  her  fearful  destiny, 
and  I  clung  to  her  remembrance,  as 
if  my  hopeless  truth  could  now  in 
aught  avail  her.  Years  sped  on, 
and  my  heart  yearned  to  revisit  the 
home  of  my  childhood — the  birth- 
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place  of  my  first  hopes.  I  trod  its 
path  with  a  firm  step,  but  the  sun 
ray  which  glanced  upon  me  in  the 
home  of  ray  fathers,  rested  on  the 
scarred  features  of  a  war^scathed 
soldier ;  I  shrank  from  the  reflec- 
tion— *^^M)nld  Maria  now  look  on 
me,  how  would  she  deem  me  chan- 
ged !"  It  was  a  foolish  thought,  and 
in  the  next  moment  I  bJushed  for 
its  conception.  My  stay  was  brief, 
yet  ere  I  again  became  a  wanderer, 
1  once  more  beheld  Maria :  she  had 
been  the  mother  of  two  blooming 
boys,  but  they  had  withered,  like 
roses  devoured  by  the  foul  worm 
which  feasts  on  beauty.  I  saw  her 
lord  too  ;  the  voice  of  murmur  was 
on  his  tongue,  and  his  eye  scowled 
reproachfully,  as  he  threw  it  on  his 
young  bride — the  pale  cheek  grew 
yet  paler  beneath  the  glance — 
the  sofl  blue  eye  swelled  with  the 
drop  of  silent  suffering — the  heav- 
ing bosom  struggled  to  repress  the 
sigh  which  threatened  to  escape  it, 
and  I  fled  ere  my  tongue  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  curse  my  heart  en- 
gendered. I  became  loudest  in  the 
revel,  but  I  could  not  drown  the 
memory  of  that  low  stifled  sigh ;  I 
mingled  in  the  train  of  beauty,  but 
the  deep  eye,  with  its  large  tear, 
was  ever  in  the  throng — and  every 
pale  cheek  on  which  I  gazed  in  my 
wanderings,  recalled  the  memory  of 
Maria.  Again  the  tented  field  was 
my  abode,  the  green  sward  my  rest- 
ing place ;  again  my  night  slumber 
was  amidst  the  brave,  and  my  day- 
dreams of  conquest  and  of  glory  ; 
many  a  bold  and  buoyant  heart 
slept  in  death   ere  the  field  was 

fought many    an    ardent    spirit 

bounded  no  more  to  the  battle ;  but 
the  death-bullet  passed  me  by,  and 
the  wound  closed,  and  the  scar 
healed,  when  a  weapon  blade  struck 
me  in  its  descent — and  I  lived  on. 
My  brother  soldiers  dashed  the  red 
stream  from  the  gleaming  steel,  and 
shouted  victory  !  till  the  very  skies 
seemed  to  echo  back  the  pealing  of 


their  voices,  and  I  stood  by  in  si- 
lence, and  only  asked  to  perish. 

We  leil  the  fair  land  ot  lame  and 
conquest,  and  I  bade  adieu  to  iot 
fellow  soldiers  forever:  ihej  presed 
around  roe  with  gienerous  warmtb, 
and  besought  my  stay  ;  btit  1  was  i 
moody  and  a  wretched  ntan^aiid  their 
words  were  those  of  courtesy  and 
compassion!  There  is  a  spell  in 
the  thought  of  home  !  **  I  will  re- 
turn home  and  die,"  I  marmared. 
it  was  a  vain  idea,  for  my  fethn 
was  in  his  grave,  my  sister  weddoi 
in  a  foreign  land — I  was  aJooe,  bat 
Maria  dwelt  near  the  spot  where  I 
had  once  been  happy,  and  her  prox- 
imity was  a  resting  place  for  tbe 
wounded  spirit.  But  even  that  link 
in  the  cankered  chain  of  existeoce 
was  unri vetted :  Maria  had  droope^i 
beneath  the  withering  breath  of  un- 
kindness — she  slept  in  the  cdd 
ground.  I  hurried  to  the  churtb- 
yard;  two  marble  tombs  gleamed 
pale  in  the  moonlight — they  shroud- 
ed the  ashes  of  her  lovely  babes; 
but  her  own  grave  was  obscure  aad 
unlettered,  and  the  rank  grass  wfaicb 
covered  it,  waved  darkly  to  the 
night  breeze  like  hearse  ptiunes. 
She  had  willed  a  lowly,  but  not  a 
forgotten  resting  place ;  and  I  cast 
myself  on  the  neglected  grave,  and 
I  plucked  from  it  every  bitter  weed, 
and  trimmed  the  long  dark  grass: 
and  I  shed  no  tear  as  I  performed 
the  mournful  duty;  Maria  was  3i 
peace— she  slept  with  her  cfaildreo. 
Ere  I  lefl  the  spot,  my  eye  foil  on 
the  medal  which  hung  at  my  breast 
— the  moonbeams  glanced  brigbtlv 
on  it,  as  if  in  mockery ;  it  was  aA 
that  now  linked  me  to  my  feUow 
men ;  all  that  I  yet  cherished  on 
earth.  I  scooped  a  narrow  hole  in 
the  green  turf  on  her  breast,  tod 
there  I  deposited  my  treasure.  It 
is  the  only  oaring  of  my  ill  feted 
love;  it  will  be  my  witness  vith 
Maria  in  a  brighter  world,  that  i 
did  my  duty  to  my  country. 

I  slowly  lefl  the  grave  yard,  awl 
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drew  near  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
habitatioD  which  was  once  Marians. 
Feasting  and  revelry  resounded 
through  the  apartments  :  Maria's 
lord  had  taken  another  bride  i  I 
paused  for  one  moment  to  look  on 
her  full  black  eje  and  deeply  tinted 
cheek ; — from  that  hour  life  has 
been  a  blank,  and  I  have  moved 
amid  the  world's  scenes,  as  passion- 
less as  a  breathing  corse ! 

SATURDAY  EVEPTING. 

What  a  curious  object  of  contem- 
plation to  a  superior  being,  who 
casts  an  eye  over  this  lower  world, 
and  surveys  the  busy,  restless,  and 
unceasing  operations  of  the  people 
who  swarm  upon  its  surface !  Let 
him  select  any  one  individual  among 
us,  and  confine  his  attention  to  him 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  ]^t 
him  pursue  him  through  the  ilftri- 
cate  variety  of  his  movements,  for 
he  is  never  stationary  ;  see  him  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  some  distant  ob- 
ject, and  struggling  to  arrive  at  it ; 
see  him  pressing  forward  to  some 
eminence,  which  perpetually  re- 
cedes away  from  him  ;  see  the  in- 
explicable being,  as  he*  runs  in  full 
pursuit  of  some  glittering  bauble, 
and  on  the  moment  he  reaches  it, 
throws  it  behind  him,  and  it  is  for- 
gotten ;  see  him  unmindful  of  his 
past  experience,  hurrying  his  foot- 
steps to  some  new  object,  with  the 
same  eagerness  and  rapidity  as  ever 
—compare  the  ecstacy  of  hope  with 
the  listlessness  of  possession,  and 
observe  the  whole  history  of  his  day 
to  be  made  up  of  one  fatiguing 
race  of  vanity, and  restlessness  and 
disappointment : 

**  And  like  the  glitterinc:  of  ae  idiot's  toy, 
Doib  fttocy  mock  hif  vowt." 

To<M>mplete  the  unaccountable 
history,  let  us  look  to  its  termination. 
Man  is  irregular  in  his  movements ; 
but  this  does  not  hinder  the  regula* 
rity  of  nature.  Time  will  not  stand 
still  to  look  at  us.  It  moves  at  its 
own  invariable  pace.     The  winged 


moments  lly  in  swifl  succession  over 
us.  The  great  luminaries  which 
are  suspended  on  high,  perform 
their  circles  through  the  heavens. 
The  sun  describes  his  circuit  in  the 
firmament ;  and  the  space  of  a  few 
revolutions  will  bring  every  man 
among  us  to  his  destiny.  The  de- 
cree passes  abroad  against  the  poor 
child  of  infatuation.  It  meets  him  • 
in  the  full  career  of  hope  and  en- 
terprise. He  sees  the  dark  curtain 
of  mortality  falling  upon  the  world, 
and  upon  all  its  interests.  That 
busy,  restless  heart,  90  crowded  with 
its  plans,  and  feelings,  and  antici- 
pations, forgets  to  play,  and  all  its 
fluttering  anxieties  are  hushed  for 
ever. 

FOR  THB  BOWER  OF  TASTX. 

ESSAY 

ON   JLOVE    AND   MARRIAGE. 

Those  youthful  enthusiasts  who  de* 
rive  their  ideas  of  the  happiness  of 
wedded  life  firom  the  pages  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry,  would  be  asto- 
nished to  learn  how  few — ^how  very 
few  there  are  in  this  cold  calculat- 
ing world,  who  marry  for  love! 
nor  would  their  astonishment  de- 
crease on  being  told  there  are  still 
fewer,  who,  having  married  under 
the  influence  of  that  all  absorbing 
passion,  are  happy !  Love  is  pro- 
verbially blind ; — if  then,  a  union 
be  founded  only  on  the  basis  of  pas- 
sion, on  the  perishable  charms  of 
external  beauty,  and  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  when  time,  that  bold  revealer 
of  truth,  shall  have  deprived  the 
cheek  of  its  bloom,  and  the  form 
of  those  physical  graces,  that  per- 
tain to  youth,  the  ''  bandeau  will 
fall  from  the  brow  of  Love,''  and  on 
discovering  the  vacuum  of  mind  be- 
neath, he  will 

**  Spread  bii  light  wiogt,  and  ia  a  motnent  fly." 

There  are  almost  as  many  specu- 
lators in  matrimony  as  in  trade, 
and  these  will  argue,  that  marria- 
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ges  of  interest,  or  convenience,  are 
often  as  productive  of  happiness  as 
any  other.  This  is  a  dangerous 
theory  ;  there  may  be  a  few  solitary 
instances  of  that  negative  kind  of 
indifference,  that  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  contentment ;  but  the  heart 
which  can  be  so  dead  to  the  best  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  of  our  nature,  as 
'  to  disregard  that  mystic  bond  of  af- 
fection by  which  kindred  minds 
are  attracted  to  each  other,  can 
never  be  susceptible  of  happiness 
in  any  situation. 

To  realize  all  those  blissful 
dreams  of  perfect  felicity  in  which 
the  youthful  heart  is  too  apt  to  in- 
dulge on  contemplating  a  union 
with  the  object  of  its  choice,  is  not 
the  lot  of  frail  humanity ;  for  how- 
ever pure  our  intentions  may  be 
with  regard  to  our  moral  conduct, 
yet  such  are  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  that  our  fairest  paths  will 
often  be  o'ershadowed  by  those 
passing  clouds  that  occasionally 
dim  the  horizon  of  life. 

The  only  true  way  to  secure  our 
happiness  in  the  wedded  state,  is 
to  view  each  others  faults  with  cle- 
mency, to  reciprocate  every  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  divide  every  sorrow. 
These  are  duties  which  we  owe 
not  only  to  ourselves  and  the  being 
to  whom  we  have  entrusted  that  in- 
estimable jewel,  our  future  peace, 
but  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
that  power  who  created  us  in  his 
own  image.  honoria. 

There  is  too  much  trnth  and  good  sense  in 
the  following;  to  need  a  recommendatory 
comment. 

EATING. 

We  hear  e\ery  day,  and  particular- 
ly when  we  are  sick,  or  when  our 
friends  are,  of  light  diet  and  deli- 
cate stomachs,  and  of  being  allow- 
ed a  bit  of  fish,  or  a  boiled  chicken, 
or  a  jelly,  or  what  not ;  to  every 
one  of  which  the  unlucky  patient 
would  object  if  he  could,  while  the 
apothecary  goes  on  in  the  old  rout- 


ine which  he  has  heard  frooi  tk 
apothecary  before  him.  Generalif. 
it  requires  a  powerful  and  aheakhj 
stomach  to  dispose  of  sach  trash  ts 
boiled  chicken  and  veil  broth.  As 
to  jelly,  it  is  a  mere  deception ;  itu 
as  if  a  man  expected  to  be  fed  bet- 
ter by  ice  than  by  water,  becaosea 
is  solid,  and  can  be  eaten  instead  of 
drunk.  Jelly  is  broth,  and  nothio: 
more.  If  the  broth  is  good,  the  p- 
ly  is  good  ;  yet  the  latter  is  repiee 
with  virtue,  new  virtues,  derim 
from  the  glass  and  the  tea-spooo. 
Such  it  is,  not  to  think,  not  to  z-tA- 
lyse.  And  thus  also,  while  a  qu2.i 
of  good  broth  would  be  but  a  mode- 
rate allowance,  the  nurse  and  li-^ 
apothecary  both  would  faint  wm. 
horror  at  the  convalescent  wbu 
should  devour  the  same  dose  in  ik 
shape  of  a  dozen  jellies.  The  wIkJ- 
College  would  be  reproved  at  t£» 
renegade  who  should  prescribie  tur- 
tle soup  to  the  man  recovering  6«a 
pleurisy ;  and  yet  the  same  soup  is 
but  the  jelly  in  the  cut  glass,  wiiif, 
lemon,  and  all ;  the  only  difference 
being  salt  in  lieu  of  sugar.  Sacli 
are  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  a&d 
common  sense. 

FOR  THE  BOWXB  OF  TASTK. 

NATIVE  SKETCHES,  Nou  XTI. 

THE    DECLARATION. 

It  was  during  my  short  stay  io  tlie 

village  of  H ,  that  I  became 

acquainted  with  Ellen,  the  heroine 
of  my  story — known  by  the  name 
of  the  *'  Village  Beauty."  To  at- 
tempt a  description  of  her  chanss, 
would  be  more  than  my  feeble  peo 
is  capable  of.  I  was  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  her  smile 
was  the  smile  of  art,  and  her  Uosh 
was  the  blush  of  triumph,  rather 
than  the ''  so(\  suffusion  of  delicate 
sensibility,"  for  many  a  village  beta 
delighted  to  bask  in  the  genial 
sunshine  of  those  smiles,  while 

"Brighl  as  tho  sun  her  eyes  the  gozer*  slriW. 
And  like  the  sun>  they  shine  on  all  alike." 
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Edwiu  was  the  most  ardent  and 
devoted  of  ail  her  numerous  train 
of  admirers.  She  seldom  appeared 
ID  public  without  the  youth  at  her 
side, — and  Madam  Rumour,  ever 
busy  in  her  vocation,  boldly  match- 
ed the  pair  ;  for  '*  village  folk  will 
£iitss"  But  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  Edwin  entertained  of 
his  own  powers,  and  the  indelible 
impression  he  fain  would  believe  he 
had  made  upon  the  tender  heart  of 
£lien,  yet  the  natural  diffidence  at- 
tending theirs*  declaration  of  love, 
was  such,  that  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
fair  one,  to  declare  his  admiration 
of  that  loveliness,  which  had  so  en- 
chanted his  senses. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
-evenings  in  May,  when  nature  ap- 
peared arrayed  in  all  those  charms, 
which  tend  to  enliven  the  heart  and 
delight  the  imagination,  that  small 
detached  parties  of  villagers  might 
be  seen  walking  along  the  circuit- 
ous paths,  into  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  forest,  to  enjoy  the  evening 
breeze,  and  contemplate  the  sober 
beauties  of  twilight.  The  sun  was 
yet  just  visible  in  the  western  hori- 
zon, and  the  admiring  gaze  could 
at  this  calm  and  serene  hour  fix  it- 
self upon  his  radiant  countenance, 
without  being  overpowered,  as  by 
the  brightness  of  his  meridian 
beams." 

Among  the  foremost  were 
seen  Edwin  and  Ellen,  who  had 
wandered  unconsciously  some  dis- 
tance from  the  company,  ai^d  had 
at  length  disappeared  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, by  a  narrow  footpath,  which 
led  4jrectly  to  what  the  villagers  de- 
nominate'' the  High  Rock,"  whose 
summit  would  afford  them  an  unob- 
structed view  of  all  the  surrounding 
country  ;  the  ascension  was  attend- 
ed with  but  little  difficulty,  and  in 
a  few  moments  they  occupied  the 
most  elevated  spot.  Though  Ed- 
win had  oflen  accompanied  Ellen 
hither  before^  yet  he  thought  the 


scenery  had  never  appeared  to  him 
so  rich  and  magnificent — and  since 
all  nature  seemed  to  be  in  so  much 
harmony  with  his  own  sensations, 
he  was  determined  on  this  delight- 
ful evening,  to  make  the  long  inten- 
ded declaration  ! — 
For  **  Ah !  suspense  had  causM  a  smart 
He  could  no  longer  brook." 

As  Ellen,  apprehensive  lest  the 
evening  atmosphere  should  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  her  health, 
was  about  returning  to  their  party, 
Edwin  gently  stopped  her,  and 
said,  ''  in  the  words  of  the  nov- 
elist," pointing  to  the  evening 
planet — "  Behold  yonder,  my  dear 
Ellen  I — The  star  of  love  shining 
auspiciously  upon  our  path — each 
evening,  when  I  behold  that  beauti- 
ful planet,  I  will  think  of  thee,  and 
this  happy  hour — I  will  remember 
the  rapturous  pulse,  that  now  throbs 
in  my  bosom — and  I  will  say  to  ad- 
versity, if  adversity  be  my  lot,  thou 
canst  not  deprive  me  quite  of  hap- 
piness— for  yonder  glorious  planet 
witnessed  a  scene  of  rapture,  that 
was  once  mine,  and  all  thy  efforts 
cannot  rob  me  of  the  bliss  attending 
that  recollection;  and  here,  upon 
this  lone  summit,  do  I  declare,  that 
to  thee  alone,  of  all  thy  sex,  shall 
this  heart  and  hand  be  rapturously, 
exclusively,  and  forever  devoted ! 
Thou  hast  been  my  first,  and  thou 
shalt  be  my  only  love  !" 

"Why,  Edwin!  Edwin!"  ex- 
claimed the  belle,  affecting  an  air 
of  the  deepest  surprise,  "  what  can 
you  mean  1 — 

"  Your  penetration  must  be  dull, 
To  let  a  hope  within  your  skull 

Of  matrimony  !  springy — 
Your  wife !— ha,  ha,  upon  my  word, 
The  thoui^ht's  as  laughably  absurd, 
As  any  thing  I  ever  heard — 

I  never  dreamM  of  such  a  tiling !" 

At  this  abrupt  and  unanticipated 
reply,  Edwin  was  quite  confounded. 
'Tis  true,  he  had  oflen  heard  of  co- 
quettes, but  little  did  he  imagine 
that  such  was  the  character  of  the 
delicate,  beautiful,  and  apparently 
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amiable  being  before  him.  Edwin 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  suppress- 
ing his  feelings,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Ma- 
dam, I  have  been  the  thoughtless 
victim  of  a  deluded  imagination — 
but  **  thank  my  stars,"  the  illusion  is 
HOW  over!  So,  farewell  1"  and  say- 
ing thus,he  began  to  retrace  his  steps 
down  the  sides  of  the  rude  rock, 
leaving  his  fair  companion  to  her 
own  quiet  meditation.  Ellen,  per- 
ceiving that  Edwin  was  intent  upon 
his  purpose,  descended  from  the 
haughty  air  which  she  had  affected, 
and  requested  him  to  accompany 
her  home — since  it  was  at  his  invi- 
tation alone  she  had  consented  to 
come.  With  the  same  air  of  cold- 
ness and  surprise  that  Ellen  had  as- 
samed,  the  beau  replied — 
"  Take  Ellen  home  f  I  fain  would  know 
From  whence  no  strange  a  wish  could  flow, 

Or  in  your  bosom  spring ! — 
Take  Ellen  home  t    Upon  my  word, 
The  thought's  as  laughably  absurd, 
As  any  thing  I  ever  heard — 
I  never  dreamM  of  such  a  thing  \" 

The  haughty  beauty,  however, 
soon  descended  from  the  mountain 
cliff,  half  weeping  with  terror  at 
the  idea  of  being  left  alone,  or  at 
the  literal  construction  which  Ed- 
win had  put  upon  her  poetic  refusal 
of  his  love;  and  as  she  laid  her 
yielding  hand  in  his,  she  said,  in  a 
gentle  tone — *'  Poetry,  Edwin,  is  the 
language  of  fancy"  This  was 
enough  I  I  scarcely  need  to  add, 
that  although  he  was  indeed  refused 
in  rki/me,  yet  he  was  accepted  in 
prose,  before  their  walk  was  conclu- 
ded ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  re- 
commend it  to  all  lovers,  as  the  on- 
ly safe  language  to  be  used  in  a  sen- 
timental stroll  by  moonlight. 

Redivivus. 

THE  ODD  FAMILY. 

Every  event,  remarkably  good  or 
bad,  happened  to  this  family  on  an 
odd  day  of  the  month,  and  every 
one  of  them  had  something  odd  in 
bis  or  her  personal  manner  and  be- 


haviour ;  the  very  letto-s  in  their 
christian  names  always  happened  to 
be  an  odd  number.  The  fauaband  s 
name  was  Peter,  and  the  wife's  lU- 
bah ;  they  bad  7  children,  all  boji^ 
viz.  Solomon,  Roger,  James,  Mat- 
thew, Jonas,  David,  and  BzekieL 
The  husband  had  but  one  leg,  kk 
wife  but  one  arm.  Sdomon  wv 
born  blind  of  the  left  eye  ;  and  Ro- 
ger lost  bis  right  eye  by  accident ; 
James  had  his  left  ear  pulled  off  bf 
a  boy  in  a  quarrel,  and  Mattbev 
was  born  with  only  three  fingers  ob 
his  right  hand  ;  Jonas  had  a  stan^ 
foot,  and  David  was  humpbacked ; 
all  these,  except  David,  were  remark 
kably  short,  while  Ezekiel  was  6 
feet  2  inches  high  at  1 9 :  the  stamp 
footed  Jonas  and  the  hump  backed 
David  got  wives  of  fortune,  bat  d» 
girl  would  listen  to  the  addresses  of 
the  rest.  The  husband's  hair  vis 
as  black  as  jet,  and  the  wife's  re- 
markably white,  yet  every  one  of 
the  children's  were  red.  The  bos' 
band  had  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
falling  into  a  deep  sawpit,  where  be 
was  starved  to  death  ;  and  his  wife, 
refusing  all  kinds  of  sustenance, 
died  in  five  days  after  him.  Ezeki- 
el enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  although 
he  was  afterwards  wounded  in  23 
places,  he  recovered.  Roger,  James, 
Matthew,  Jonas,  and  David,  died  at 
different  places,  on  the  same  day, 
and  Solomon  and  Ezekiel  wer« 
drowned  together  while  crossing  a 


Catskill  Movi<rrAiN  House,  > 
June  27,  182a  ) 
My  Dear ' 

**  Once  more  upon  the  waters" 
was  my  song  of  yesterday — to-diy 
beheld  me  looking  down  upon  the 
world  from  this  palace  of  the  c1oud& 
Blessed  be  the  man  that  first  thoagfat 
of  building  houses  on  the  moun- 
tains ! 

I  left  the  city  in  a  pet  without 
bidding  you  good-bye,  which  I  now 
do  for  some  weeks,  till  the  hjdn>- 
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phobia  season  ia  over  at  least  Last 
Wednesday  a  man  struck  at  my  dog 
Hector,  in  the  open  street,  averring 
that  he  was  road,  because  the  poor 
creature  trotted  along  with  his 
tongue  out,  and  went  straight  for- 
ward without  stopping  to  confabu- 
late with  every  cur  in  town.  As  I 
knew  Hector  to  be  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  considerate  of  his  spe- 
cies, J  told  the  man  to  let  him  alone. 
This  he  would  not  do,  he  muttered 
somethiDg  about  duty  to  the  public, 
and  went  at  poor  Hector  again. 
**  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  so  I 
knocked  the  man  down. — Half  an 
hour  in  the  Police  office,  thermom- 
eter 90,  and  a  considerable  bonus 
for  hushing  up  the  matter,  complete^ 
ly  disgusted  me  with  the  city.  So 
Hector  and  I  took  place  in  the 
steam-boat. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  frowning  palisadoes  and 
the  eternal  highlands,  of  Butter- 
milk Falls  and  the  **  hill  of  thun- 
der," nor  even  with  an  account  of 
the  wild  and  romantic  region  which 
now  surrounds  me.  You  have  seen 
them  all  a  hundred  times,  and  so 
have  yotir  readers.  The  descrip' 
tion  would  tire  you — ^the  actual  view 
cannot.  Times  without  number 
have  I  gazed  upon  the  scenery  of 
the  noble  river  on  whose  banks  my 
child-hood  played. — I  have  seen  it 
in  moonlight  and  sun-light,  in  calm 
and  storm,  and  I  love  it  still.  The 
freshness  of  my  life  is  past  and  gone 
— but  the  pine  of  the  mountain, 
the  foam  of  the  waterfall,  and  the 
song  of  the  bird  are  enough  to  raise 
from  their  grave  the  feelings  of  boy- 
hood and  present  them  for  a  while 
in  their  primal  tenderness  and  beau- 
ty. Some  prosing  poet  has  said  of 
such  scenes — 

"  Oh  when  his  heart  was  in  its  prime, 
These  scenes  were  revelry  to  him, 
'Ere  the  unsparing  hand  of  time^ 
Around  them  hung  his  mantle  dim*— 
'Ere  each  emotion  felt  the  chill 
The  blight,  the  scathe,  the  withering, 
The  deep  and  ac^onizing  thrill 
Of  a  false  world's  empoisooed  sting/' 


Pardon  this  touch  of  the  senti^ 
mental-^I  am  so  much  nearer  bea* 
ven  than  you  are  in  the  hot  purlieus 
of  the  exchange,  that  you  cannot 
sympathise  with  me.  Bmi  here, 
even  Hector  looks  poetical,  he  wags 
his  tail  with  an  air  of  doggish  ro- 
mance, and  he  looks  down  the  huge 
precipice  with  an  eye  of  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  He  exhibits 
some  of  the  latter  quality  for  the 
squirrels,  with  many  of  whom  he 
made  himself  intimately  acquainted. 

I  have  just  fallen  in  love — I  make 
it  a  point  to  do  so  every  summer. 
A  little  sighing  in  warm  weather  is 
very  comfort«3»le.  It  makes  old 
Time  put  a  rose  in  his  button-hole. 
Love,  claret,  and  cigars,  are  indi»* 
pensable  in  June  and  July.  Sum- 
mer is  the  desert  of  the  year  —the 
syllabub  of  the  annual  feast.  Do 
you  ask  who  she  is  that  has  won  my 
hardened  heart?  She  is  a  dark 
eyed  Georgian,  sixteen  last  May, 
full  of  life,  feeling,  and  passion. 
Her  magnificent  eye  would  set  fire 
to  all  the  papers  in  your  office — it 
would  attract  Col.  Stonb  from  a 
bowl  of  turtle  soup.  I  cant  describe 
it — it  is  a  concentration  of  all  the 
lightning  I  ever  saw.  With  such 
an  eye  before  you — with  a  cheek 
as  fresh  as  Cytherea's,  when  she 
emerged  from  the  summer  sea,  with 
a  lip  all  poetry,  a  voice  all  music, 
and  a  form  all  grace,  what  have 
you  to  do  but  to  fall  in  love  ?  More 
anon. 

Come  up  hither  and  keep  cool. 
I  can  offer  you  every  thing  comfort- 
able— good  rooms,  good  fare,  an  ex- 
cellent host — any  thing  except  my 
Georgian.  Yours  for  a  thousand 
years. — N.  Y,  Courier, 

THE  CORNSIH  MINER. 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  descended 
by  a  long  slope  into  a  ravine,  through 
which  run  a  stream,  whose  red  and 
disordered  htle  was  derived  from  the 
metal  that  had  mingled  with  it,  lived 
in  a  poor  cottage  two  brothers  of  the 
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name  ofGilbertyWho  supported  them- 
selves  by  daily  labor  ia  an  adjoining 
mine.  Each  day  and  night  alter- 
nately, they  had  several  miles  to  tra- 
verse to  their  place  of  occupation, 
and  their  steps  were  retraced  as  dai- 
ly as  the  sun  rise  or  set  bade  them 
finish  their  short  but  severe  labour. 
Poorly  as  they  now  lived  and  fed, 
they  were  the  last  of  a  rather  old 
family,  that  could  at  least  boast  of 
having  possessed  for  several  genera- 
tions a  good  and  ancient  looking 
house,  situated  beside  the  same 
stream  that  ran  close  to  the  young 
men's  hovel,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. They  had  indeed  been  bred 
up  delicately;  only  a  few  years 
since  they  had  lived  in  that  building, 
indulged  in  every  wish  that  idleness 
and  plenty  could  prompL  The  fa- 
ther, however,  lived  too  fast  and  free 
for  his  income ;  he  was  a  fox  hunt- 
er ;  and  hounds  and  horses,  and  the 
frequent  substantial  dinners  he  gave, 
with  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the 
bottle,  were  part  of  the  expenses 
which  eat  up  by  degrees  his  good 
property.  The  greater  parts  of  his 
estates  were  mortgaged ;  and  when 
he  died,  the  mansion  itself  was  seiz- 
ed to  pay  his  debts,  and  the  two 
souls  were  turned  out  friendless  on 
the  world.  It  might  be  said  friend- 
less ;  for  of  the  many  who  had 
feasted  at  their  father's  board,  not 
one  took  a  kind  or  effectual  interest 
in  their  condition,  and  they  saw  that 
they  must  either  earn  their  living 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  or  starve. 
They  were  now  advanced  into  man- 
hood, and  the  manager  of  the  large 
copper  mine  on  the  distant  hill, when 
addressed  by  them  in  an  humble 
tone,  gazed  doubtfully  on  their  deli- 
cate features  and  hands,  all  unused 
to  toil.  Their  handsome  hands, 
clothes,  and  hats,  with  a  broad  band 
of  gold  lace  (such  was  the  fashion 
of  the  squires'  sons  of  the  day)  were 
doffed,  and  they  were  simply  and 
meanly  clad.  Employment  was  in- 
stantly  assigned    them,   and   with 


some  feeling  of  sympathy,  the  suie 
wages  given  them  as  to  hardier  mea, 
nor  was  it  long  ere  the  brolhen 
learned,  though  with  difficulty,  to 
earn  them.  They  were  obliged  to 
descend  during  six  of  the  twentr- 
four  hours,  some  hundred  fathonts 
deep ;  at  first,  with  a  dizzy  head, 
and  a  trembling  heart,  clinging  to 
ladders  fixed  to  the  perpeDdtcuIv 
sides  of  the  shaft  with  one  hand, 
and  carrying  a  lighted  candle  ia 
the  other. 

They  bore  the  chilling  and  con- 
stant damps  and  moisture  so  &r  be- 
neath the  surface ;  wielded  the  hea- 
vy pickaxe  and  shovel  without  ceas- 
ing, amidst  a  sometimes  close  and 
stifling  air ;  where  a  few  simB 
lights  only  relieved  the  grave-like 
darkness  of  the  place.  Thej  suc- 
ceeded, however ;  and  a  few  months 
had  scarcely  passed  ere  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  in  the  bronsed  fea- 
tures, hardy  looks,  and  active  limbs 
of  the  labourers,  the  two  young  and 
luxuriant  descendants  of  one  of  the 
chief  families  in  the  parish.  It  nis 
not  all  hardiness  and  dufiering,* 
they  tasted  for  the  first  time,  per- 
haps the  sweetness  of  a  meal  par- 
chased  by  their  own  exertions,  and 
the  delicious  flavor  that  keen  han- 
ger gives  to  the  plain  repast.  The 
cellar  of  their  father's  house,  well 
stocked  with  wines,  they  might  not 
enter  again,  nor  sit  down  at  his 
rich  and  well  spread  table ;  but 
their  gains  were  now  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  provide  occasionallj 
a  good  repast,  cheered  with  the  best 
ale  the  neighbourhood  afforded; 
and  when  the  Sabbath  came  this 
was  always  the  case.  It  was  in 
truth  a  day  of  rest  for  the  young 
men,  and  they  enjoyed  it  exquisite^ 
ly.  They  set  out  in  the  morninf 
along  a  pleasant  path  that  led  to 
Gwinear  church,  whose  gay  tower 
on  the  hill  might  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance around  ;  in  the  churchyard 
they  met  a  few  of  their  acquaintan- 
ces, for  a  few  they  were  who  now 
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took  notice  of  tbem,  sa?e  those  of 
a  lower  degree  ;  The  magnates  of 
the  land,  who  had  ha n ted  with  their 
father,  and  drank  his  wine,  passed 
them  with  a  cold  nod,  or  perhaps 
stopped  a  moment  to  inquire  into 
their  prospects,  and  commend  their 
iadustry ;  but  there  were  some,  who 
had  tasted,  as  dependants,  of  the 
fatness  of  their  home,  who  remem- 
bered them  in  the  day  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  that  with  a  grateful  and 
even  a  respectful  feeling.  After 
the  service  was  over,  they  returned 
to  their  dwelling,  and  sat  down  to 
their  plentiful  board,  with  a  comfor- 
ted aad  elated  spirit.  We  aie  crea- 
tures of  habit,  whether  of  good  or 
ill,  of  sorrow  or  of  joy ;  and  in  two 
or  three  years  their  condition  sat 
almost  as  easily  on  the  two  young 
men,  as  if  they  had  never  known  a 
better  one.  Often,  indeed  at  first, 
had  they  used  to  cast  a  wishful  eye 
towards  the  ancient  building,  which 
they  had  always  regarded  as  their 
own ;  it  was  full  in  view  from  their 
cottage,  and  the  large  trees  that  had 
sheltered  the  front  having  been  late- 
ly cut  down  by  the  creditors  for  sale, 
the  well  known  walls  were  thrown 
bleakly  open  ;  then  they  sat  down 
and  talked  sadly  of  former  days 
and  pleasures,  when  care  was  a 
stranger  ;  and  on  passing  sometimes 
beside  the  place,  in  the  way  to  their 
daily  toil,  they  stopped  as  if  by  a 
mutual  impulse,  cast  on  it  a  long 
and  melancholy  look,  and  saw  that 
the  rank  weeds  overspread  the  gar- 
den, that  the  pond  was  filled  up,  and 
that  the  spacious  dwelling  was  let 
in  small  portions,  to  low  tenants, 
whose  noisy  and  squalid  families 
made  a  common  area  of  the  whole. 
One  night  the  brothers  were  busy 
at  their  work  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mine,  where  the  ground  they  had 
taken  lay  at  a  length  of  more  than 
a  hundred  fathoms.  They  were 
talking  with  great  glee  of  their  pros- 
pects ;  and  that  if  the  present  run 
of  luck  should  last  for  a  year  long- 
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er,  hoped  to  be  able  to  purchase 
back  again  the  old  family  dwelling, 
dilapidated  as  it  was,  and  live  there 
once  more.  The  elder  brother  was 
obliged  to  go  above  ground,  to  ask 
advice  of  one  of  the  captains,  re* 
specting  some  new  appearance  in 
the  lode,  and  said  he  should  return 
again  shortly.  With  his  small  can- 
dle he  mounted  quickly  by  the  lad- 
ders, a  perilous  ascent  to  a  stran- 
ger's foot,  and  the  staves  too  are 
sometimes  rotten  and  frail.  He 
had  delivered  the  message  he  wish- 
ed, and  had  descended  some  dis- 
tance on  his  return,  when  part  of 
the  earth,  as  sometimes  happens,  at 
the  edge  of  the  shaft  loosened,  and 
a  large  stone  falling,  struck  the  un- 
fortunate miner  from  his  ladder. 
He  plunged  instantly  to  the  bottom. 
The  other,  hearing  the  rush  and 
fall  of  a  heavy  substance,  ran  to  the 
spot,  and  by  his  glimmering  light 
beheld  the  mangled  form  and  fea- 
tures of  his  broUier.  He  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  shock  \  and 
the  younger  Gilbert,  kneeling  be- 
side him,  filled  the  place  with  his 
cries,  which  no  one  heard,  for  they 
had  been  quite  alone,  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  mine.  His  first  im- 
pulse, was  to  ascend,  and  attempt 
to  carry  the  body  to  the  surface; 
but  seeing  that  all  aid  was  now  a 
mockery,  he  lifted  and  bore  it  to 
the  spot  he  had  just  left,  and  there 
sat  down  beside  it.  The  perish- 
ed man  was  his  only  friend  and  rel- 
ative ;  the  single  companion  of  his 
life  through  distress  and  prosperity; 
they  had  borne  contempt  and  neg- 
lect— had  mourned  and  hoped  to- 
gether ;  and  he  called  on  his  broth- 
er's name  in  wild  and  earnest  ac- 
cents, and  looked,  again,  on  his 
broken  form  and  lifeless  features. 
There  was  something  fearful  and 
horrible  in  the  silence  that  was 
around,  and  the  echoes  of  the  ar- 
ched caverns  and  hallow  avenues 
that  returned  his  brother's  name  on 
hi?  ear.  The  candles  that  still  bum- 
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ed  there  (his  companion's  had  been 
extinguished  in  the  fall,)  rendered 
dimly  visible  the  damp  sides  and 
roof  of  the  place.  Wilh  the  super- 
stition of  his  province,  he  placed 
one  light  at  the  head  and  another  at 
the  feet  of  the  body ;  and  this  ar- 
rangement rendered  the  scene  still 
more  ghastly.  Gilbert  sat  a  little 
apart  nearly  shrouded  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  gaze  (he  could  not  with- 
draw his  gaze,)  on  the  form  on 
which  the  sickly  light  fell. — Eng- 
iish  Magazine, 

DREAMS. 

'^  What  holy  dreaming  comes  in  oig^fata  like 

these! 
When  like  yon  wave,  unnifflcd  by  a  breeze. 
The  mirrors  of  the  memory  all  are  spread, 
And  fanning  pinions  sail  around  your  bead  y 
When  all  that  man  may  love,  alive  or  dead, 
Come  murmuriDg  sweet,  unutterable  things, 
And  nestle  on  his  heart  with  their  young 

wings. 
And  all  perchance  may  come  that  he  may 

fear. 
And  mutter  doubtful  curses  in  bis  ear ; 
Hang  on  his  loaded  soul,  and  fill  his  brain 
With  indistinct  forebodings,  dim  and  vain." 

Oh,  there  is  an  eljsium  in  dreams. 
It  is  the  season  when  that  dew-eyed 
seraph,  lowly  benignant  mercy,  de- 
scends and  hovers  over  the  tumul- 
tuous, the  agonized  bosom  and  lulls 
it  to  the  langor  of  enchantment.  It 
is  the  hour  when  the  beneficent  at- 
tributes of  Him  who  chasteneth  in 
kindness,  are  felt  and  most  acknow- 
ledged. The  spirit  is  abroad ;  she 
stretcheth  her  pinions,  and  skims 
cheerfully  and  freely  at  her  own 
will :  weeps  where  she  will,  and 
worships  where  she  will.  It  is  the 
hour  when  the  graves  give  up  their 
dead^  though  not  in  anger  but  to 
the  guilty.  The  innocent  will  meet 
and  embrace,  in  that  etherial  inter- 
course, which  angels  enjoy — ^the 
communion  of  pulse  with  pulse — 
thought  with  thought.  The  dead 
and  the  sleeping  are  equally  free, 
equally  and  unfettered  at  this  hour. 

Such  are  the  joys  of  dreaming  to 
the  innocent ;  to  the  innocent  it  is 


bitter  to  awake.  The  guilty  onlj 
have  to  burst  the  spell  thai  ib  WTip> 
ped  round  and  round  every  fibre  iid 
ligament  of  the  body  :  to  the  gw&§ 
dreams  are  death ;  to  awake,  is  to 
them  to  walk  forth  from  the  tomb- 
to  burst  from  the  fleshleas  arms  d 
him  who  liveth  in  darkness,  and 
nourisheth  hunself  in  pestilence. 

FEMAI.E  LOVfiXilNESS. 

The  following  delineation  by  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici  of  the  person  and 
character  of  his  heart's  idd,  wfll 
probably  be  found  to  comprehend 
nearly  all  the  requisites  of  a  ckum' 
ing  toomoH, 

"  Her  beauty  was  astonisfai]i|. 
She  was  of  a  just  and  proper  height, 
her  complexion  fair,  but  not  pale : 
blooming  but  not  ruddy.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  serious,  without  being 
severe ;  mild  and  pleasant,  witbmit 
levity,  or  vulgarity.  Her  eyes  were 
lively  without  any  indicatioo  of 
pride  or  conceit.  Her  whole  shape 
was  so  fipely  proportioned,  tkat 
amongst  other  women,  she  appeared 
with  superior  dignity,  yet  fr^  from 
the  least  degree  of  formality  or  sS- 
fectation.  In  walking,  dancing,  or 
in  other  exercises  which  display  the 
person,  every  motion  was  elegant 
and  appropriate.  Her  sentiments 
were  always  just  and  striking,  and 
have  furnished  materials  for  some 
of  my  sonnets ;  she  always  spoke  at 
the  proper  time,  and  always  to  the 
purpose,  so  that  nothing  could  be  ad- 
ded, nothing  taken  away. — ^Tboi^b 
her  remarlu  were  o&ea  keen  and 
pointed,  yet  they  were  so  tempered 
as  not  to  give  offence.  Her  under- 
standing was  superior  to  her  sex, 
but  without  the  appearance  of  ano- 
ganee  or  presumption  :  and  she 
avoided  an  error  too  common  among 
women,  who,  when  they  think  them- 
selves sensible,  become  for  the  most 
part  insupportable.  To  recount  aU 
her  excellencies  would  far  exceed 
my  present  limits,  and  I  shall  tfaere> 
fore  conclude  with  affirming,  that 
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there  was  nothing  which  could  be 
desired  in  a  beautiful  and  accomp- 
lished woman,  which  was  not  in  her 
most  abundantly  found." 

KALEB— il  Fragment, 

Kaleb  the  youthful  son  of  El-Ad- 
din,  lefl  the  abode  of  his  ancestors, 
to  wander  over  the  arid  plains  of 
China,  and  behold  her  burnished 
temples.  Ailer  travelling  several 
days,  he  approached  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, whose  summit  was  buried  in 
the  clouds.  Leaving  a  little  Arabi- 
an horse  on  which  he  rode,  to  regale 
himself  beside  a  sparkling  stteam, 
that  rolled  over  a  bed  of  pearls  by 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Kaleb  re- 
solved to  scale  its  rugged  sides, 
which  commanded  the  splendid  view 
of  a  thousand  cities. 

The  youthful  son  of  El-Addin  had 
toiled  but  half  way  up  the  awful 
steep,  when  the  sun  broke  upon  his 
head  in  burning  splendour,  and  a 
voice  suddenly  uttered,  "  He  that 
approacheth  near  the  temple  of  the 
eastern  god,  shall  dissolve  like  a 
saow-drop  in  the  sunbeam." 

The  youth  stood  still  a  moment, 
but  curiosity  urged  him  on,  and  he 
continued  ascending  the  mountain, 
till  he  found  his  progress  suddenly 
arrested,  as  if  by  a  charm.  Kaleb 
felt  that  he  was  sinking  to  the  earth ; 
he  looked  down  at  his  feet,  and  be- 
held a  little  stream  like  liquid  silver, 
creeping  from  his  toes  and  fingers, 
and  running  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  youth  was  motion- 
less, and  he  stood  disolving  away 
till  his  whole  body  rolled  down  the 
mountain  in  a  silver  stream. 

The  head  of  the  youthful  El-Ad- 
din was  all  that  remained  unmelted  : 
it  rested  a  moment  as  it  sunk  upon 
the  earth  and  then  rolled  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  with  impetu- 
ous rapidity. 

When  the  head  of  poor  Kaleb 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, it  bounded  into  the  river  that 


flowed  at  its  base,  and  was  carried 
down  the  stream. 

The  head  cried  out  most  piteou»- 
ly  to  the  Chinese  who  stood  upon 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  but  no  one 
would  assist  it ;  it  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  its  waters  tum- 
ble into  the  ocean,  when  a  Naiad 
arose  out  of  the  wave,  and  hovered 
over  the  head  of  Kaleb.  In  her 
fingers  she  held  a  pearl.  In  a  sweet 
and  musical  voice  she  said,  *'  open 
thy  mouth  O  Kaleb.''  The  mouth 
opened  and  she  dropped  in  the  pearl 
from  her  snowy  fingers.  The  youth- 
ful son  of  El-Addin,  immediately 
found  himself  sitting  on  the  back  of 
his  little  Arabian  horse,  that  was 
drinking  of  the  pure  stream,  which 
rolled  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

"  It  is  only  a  dreamt  exclaimed 
Kaleb. 

We  wish  to  gratify  our  readers  by  extract* 
wg  the  foUowitig  beaatiful  Essay  on  Poet- 
ry from  the  Hartfi>rd  Review. 
Poetry  begins  with  the  existence 
of  Mankind.  Its  sister  Arts  are  the 
offspring  of  a  latter  period,  when 
the  manners  of  men  have  become 
polished,  and. the  rough  features  of 
the  Savage  have  been  softened 
down  into  the  traits  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  :  but  Poetry  springs 
from  the  bosom  of  man  when  he 
is  yet  wild  as  the  cavern  which  shel- 
ters him  from  inclement  skies,  and 
fierce  as  the  Panther,  whose  lair  ho 
invades.  It  breathes  its  magic  into 
his  ear,  and  his  arm  is  arrested — 
the  scalping-knife  falls  from  his 
grasp,  and  he  claims  kindred  with 
angelic  natures.  Gratitude  and  En- 
thusiasm wreathed  the  brows  of  the 
ancient  Poet  with  crowns  of  laurel 
and  garlands  of  Ivy,  and  his  name 
was  enYolled  among  the  Divinities. 
The  sober  reason  of  the  present  age 
is  in  little  danger  of  making  a  simi- 
lar mistake  respecting  the  Divinity 
of  the  Poet,  but  it  is  not  in  the  po^- 
er  of  the  sternest  philosophy  to  re- 
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ject  his  Inspiration.  It  is  indeed 
no  longer  confined  to  the  shores  of 
Ancient  Greece.  The  Sacred  Nine 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  clas- 
sic grove,  and  the  waters  of  Heli- 
con have  ceased  to  sparkle  within 
its  bosom .  But  thin  k  not  the  breast 
of  the  Poet  has  ceased  to  glow  with 
Heavenly  Inspiri^tion.  There  is  a 
Fount  whose  wave  still  inspires, 
though  it  whispers  not  through  Par- 
nassian shades,  and  whose  sources 
are  pure,  transparent,  and  perennial. 
This  fount  is  Nature,  and  true  In- 
spiration must  ever  be  sought  in  the 
contemplation  of  her  Beauty  and 
Grandeur.  When  the  bosom  of  the 
minstrel  is^  glowing  with  the  sweet 
delirium  which  Nature  kindles  in 
the  breast  of  her  lover,  his  hands  in 
ecstacy  Explore  the  Lyre,  and 
"  Bright  eyed  Fancy  hovering  o'er, 
"  Scatters  from  her  pictured  arn 
**  I'ho'ts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.'' 

He  would  study  Nature  and  feel 
her  inspiration,  must  seek  solitude 
and  retirement.  The  smoke  of  ci- 
ties, and  the  hum  of  business  are 
but  ill  lilted  to  inspire  the  soul  with 
poetic  enthusiasm.  The  Son  of  the 
Harp  must  fly  from  "the  busy 
crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  to  the  lone 
recess  of  the  woodland,  where  he 
may  "  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  silent 
walks,"  and  hold  communion  with 
the  Elements.  The  note  of  the 
imprisoned  warbler  is  but  a  melan- 
choly aspiration  for  his  native 
shades,  and,  like  the  Nightingale, 
his  companion,  the  song  of  the  Poet 
bursts  sweetest  from  the  bosom  of 
the  wilderness. 

But  solitude  is  chiefly  endeared 
to  the  Poet  by  the  scenery  which  it 
presents  to  his  enraptured  eye.  The 
whole  landscape  is  glowing  with 
inspiration.  He  finds  it  in  the  sun- 
ny fields,  wafled  from  banks  of 
flowers,  in  the  silence  of  the  distant 
vale,  where  the  lake  spreads  out  its 
unruffled  waters,  and  the  willow 
hangs  over  its  silver  bosom.  He 
pursues  it  among  the  wilds  of  the 


mountain,  and  the  echoing  groves, 
when  the  rill  is  sparkliDg  tfaroogh 
its  dark  fringe  of  flags  and  osios, 
or  tumbles  in  fairy  cascade  down  its 
rocky  chasm.  The  roseate  smile 
of  the  day-spring  awakens  in  tbe 
Poet's  bosom  the  most  delightfbl 
emotions.  The  earl  j  rays  are  din- 
ing through  the  eastern  sky,  tbe 
crimson  cloud  is  floating  in  its  gol- 
den arch,  the  meadow  is  gleainiiif 
with  the  brightest  enamel,  and  the 
Lark  is  carolling  her  matin  hyum 
in  the  middle  air.  What  heart  can 
resist  the  inspiration  t  Like  tk 
statue  of  Memnon,  whose  nnbiddea 
music  in  former  ages,  echoed  akwg 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ow  bosoms 
become  responsive  in  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  mtr  hymns  are 
borne  to  Heaven  on  the  pinions  of 
the  morning  breeze.  Nor  is  ere^ 
ning  less  lovely,  when  the  shadows 
of  Twilight  are  stealing  orer  tbe 
Landscape,  and  vermeil  tints  are 
playing  round  the  brow  of  the  dis- 
tant hill,  the  gems  of  night  just 
twinkling  into  life  through  the  blue 
mist  of  Heaven.  In  this  calm, 
pensive  hour.  Fancy,  spumiog  tbe 
bands  which  would  detain  her  here, 
wings  her  flight  through  the  cerule- 
an fields  till  purer  day  and  brighleT 
visions  appear  in  the  arch  o^  the 
Baldrick  and  Heavenly  inspiratioB 
gleams  in  every  Star. 

The  changing  seasons,  nnfeldii^ 
new  beauties  as  they  advance,  add 
new  energy  to  the  Poet's  inspiratioo. 
He  inhales  it  with  the  breath  of 
Spring  and  drinks  it  from  the  chal- 
ice of  the  opening  flower.  It  floats 
on  the  gale  of  summer  throogh  tl» 
foliage,  and  when  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  pursue  the  fljring  tem- 
pest, it  glitters  from  the  bow  that 
spans  the  eastern  cloud.  Automn's 
pale  sun,  faded  leaf,  and  russet  dra- 
pery, are  full  of  its  magical  influ- 
ence, and  gloomy  Winter  unfolds  it 
in  her  desolation,  solitary  wastes, 
her  clouds  and  storms.  It  is  reflec- 
ted  from  the  peaceful  expanse  oi 
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the  ocean,  or  dances  upon  its  dark- 
swelling  surges,  seen  in  the  light- 
ning's glare,  and  heard  in  the 
hoarse  thunder.  It  sweeps  by  with 
the  howling  tornado,  and  rides  sub- 
lime upon  the  northern  blast.  The 
Poet  lives  in  these  magnificent 
scenes.  He  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Elements  that  are  warring  around 
him,  his  bosom  heaves  with  the 
most  refined  enjoyment,  his  frenzied 
eye  "  rolls  from  heaven  to  earth  and 
from  earth  to  heaven,"  and  the  song 
bursts  from  his  lips,  full  and  perfect 
like  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 


OMWIPM   OATHnaPM. 

"  We  are  bat  the  Tendart  of  other  meii*t  goodt." 


Singular  Effects  of  Lightning. 
The  ship  New- York,  on  a  late  voy- 
age from  New- York  to  London,  en- 
countered a  severe  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  There  was  a  pas- 
senger on  board,  very  old  and  very 
corpulent,  whose  legs  were  so  para- 
lyzed, that  for  three  years  he  had 
not  walked*  half  a  mile,  and  who, 
since  his  embarkation,  had  not  been 
able  even  to  stand.  Afler  the  dis- 
charge of  the  lightning,  which  pass- 
ed close  to  the  place  where  this  poor 
cripple  was  lying,  every  body  was 
astonished  to  see  him  rise,  pace  up 
and  down  the  deck,  and  walk  about 
for  a  long  time  as  if  nothing  had 
ailed  him.  At  first  his  head  was  a 
little  affected,  but  that  soon  went 
off,  while  the  benefit  which  he  had 
experienced  in  his  limbs  remained. 
lie  continued  to  use  them  freely 
during  the  passage ;  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ship  in  port,  he  walked 
with  ease  to  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

Wanted,  by  an  Editor — a  large 
supply  of  the  best  newly  invented 
Horrors,  of  all  sorts  and  sizps.  The 
advertiser  has,  in  many  different 
forms,  presented  himself  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  literary  world,  and  en- 
deavoured to  secure  to  himself  the 


character  of  k  popular  author — but 
having  entirely  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  convince  others  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  taste,  his  only  re- 
maining hope  of  distinction  must 
rest  on  his  successful  conformity  to 
theirs.  Designing,  therefore,  to 
form  a  complete  assortment  of  the 
most  fashionable  articles  in  his  line 
of  business,  he  offers  Cash  and  the 
highest  price  for — 

A  deformed,  malignant,  cunning, 
fiendlike  villain  of  the  freshest 
stamp,  to  be  introduced  with  much 
effect  into  a  novel  now  partly  writ* 
ten.  If  he  has  been  dipped  in  '*  SU 
Ronan's  Well,''  or  can  boast  de- 
scent from  the  "  Alhigenses,"  the 
reward  will  be  proportionally  in- 
creased. If  of  the  "  Manfred''  or 
"  Bertram"  school,  as  his  humanity 
might  be  questioned,  security  will 
be  required  of  the  seller,  that  he 
has  used  no  unlawful  incantations 
to  obtain  him  the  market , 

A  cruel,  ungrateful,  heart-break-> 
ing,  and  faithless  maid  ;  with  a  heart 
adamantine,  icy  and  impenetrable  ; 
a  form  heavenly,  celestial,  angelic 
and  divine ;  to  make  her  first  ap» 
pearance  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
herself  by  the  subscriber.  Wher- 
ever stolen,  the  purchaser  will  insist 
on  having  her  face  at  least  newly 
painted,  before  the  money  is  paid ; 

A  copious  collection  of  all  the 
terms  compounded  of  heaven,  heJl, 
love,  light,  fiend,  thunder  and  fire, 
to  be  used  in  a  Song  on  an  Earth- 
quake, an  Eulogy  on  a  mistresses 
smile,  and  an  Epic  Poem  on  her 
eye  brows.  Definitions  will'  be  re- 
quired of  all  words  not  found  in 
Johnson  or  Walker.     G  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 


A  gentleman  gave  a  coat  to  a 
Chinese  to'  serve  as  a  pattern  by 
which  to  make  a  new  one ,  there 
happened  to  be  a  rent  across  the 
shoulder,  and  a  large  patch  on  the 
elbow  of  the  old  coat ;  the  faithful 
Chinese  made  a  lar^c  rent,and  put  a 
broad  patch  on  the  elbow  of  her  new! 
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Duchess  of  Bedford.— When  the 
late  duchess  of  Bedford  was  last  at 
Buxton,  and  then  in  her  eighty-fifth 
year,  it  was  the  medical  farce  of  the 
day,  for  the  faculty  to  resolve  every 
whim  and  caprice  into  "  a  shock  of 
the  nervous  system."  Her  grace, 
after  inquiring  of  many  in  the  rooms 
what  brought  them  there,  and  being 
generally  answered,  for  a  nervous 
complaint,  was  asked  in  her  turn, 
"  What  brought  her  to  Buxton  1" 
"  I  came  only  for  pleasure,"  an- 
swered the  healthy  duchess ;  "  for 
thank  heaven  I  was  bom  before 
nerves  came  into  fashion." 

jDrcfljiM.— The  Derby  Reporter 
contains  a  paragraph,  stating  that 
the  wife  of  a  countryman  had 
dreamed  that  she  should  die ;  she 
was  so  strongly  impressed  with  her 
fate,  that  she  went  next  day  to  a 
mercer's  shop,  and  bought,  mourn- 
ing for  her  family,  which  she  part- 
ly made  up,  and  that  before  her  task 
was  finished  she  expired. 

A  soldier  boasted  to  Julius  Cssar 
of  the  many  wounds  he  had  receiv- 
ed in  his  face.  Caesar,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  coward,  said  to  him, 
*'  The  next  time  you  run  away,  you 
had  better  take  care  how  you  look 
behind  you."     


Tbe  "  Prime  Tal«,"  is  now  in  the  ha»b  m 
of  the  Artist,  who  is  devising  a  priot  fronoM 
of  its  most  prominent  scenes — both  of  yrisak 
will  be  pablisbed  in  oar  next  number. 

"  JVsCwM  o/iACiisMnMM,  picked  op  V» 
traveningr  Bacheler."  Ii  is  said  thai  CHrA» 
erican  Waverley,  (Mr.  Coopflr,)  is  about pib- 
ii^in^  a  work  under  this  queer  title.  He  ha% 
opened  a  ]aTge  field  ibr  the  excuriBOW  flf 
his  eccentric  fancy,  and  we  shall  do  dmbc 
reap  a  plentifal  harvest  of  asMseaMBt  km 
hislaboon. 

The  EdUor  of  the  PhiUdelphia  Ariel,  ac» 
cuses  us  (we  learn)  of  impoliteness  is  seed- 
ing bim  only  one  number  of  our  paper  is  ex- 
change  for  *his,  which  we  acknowlec^  ka 
been  regularly  forwarded  to  as  ootil  the  li*. 
From  the  above  charge  we  would  exeeipsie 
ourself  (to  for,  at  least,  as  regards  dor  cir- 
cumstance) by  stating  that  wcdftdor^sB 
paper  to  be  sent  regularly  to  him,  and  befiev- 
ed  it  was  so.  We  however  trust  that  is  i»- 
ture  those  with  whom  we  vaiak  to  exckaage 
will  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 

We  have  received  the  6rst  Bvmbo-  of  \ 
handsome  paper  in  the  quarto  form,  eauM 
The  Masonic  Souvenir  and  Pittsbugfa  Lit«a.7 
Gazette,  devoted  to  Freemasonry,  &c.;wtai 
albeit  not  the  roost  inlerrsliug  sulgect  lo  b- 
dies,  yet  a  perusal  of  it  has  afforded  «sw(* 
pleasure— as  it  contains  an  agreeable  miscel- 
lany, and  a  good  selection  oS  poetry.  Scarce- 
ly a  week  passes,  but  we  find  on  oar  table  sr- 
eral  new  claimants  on  the  liberality  of  the  &- 
erary  world.  "  A  favourable  indicalioe  d 
ihe  '  march  of  mind,' "  say  the  Editors  I  HaJ 
the  learned  Greek,  who  enumerated  and  mart- 
ed  the  different  ages  of  the  worid,  lived  is  the 
present  day,  in  addition  to  the  gold,  ■Htr . 

brazen  and  iron,  he  would  have  c" " ' 

this,  as  the  |xi/)er  age." 


PRIZE  TALE. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  state  that  among 
the  numerous  compositions  that  were  offered 
in  competition  for  the  "  Volume  of  approved 
American  Poetry,"  the  one  entitled  *'  The 
Pi  rates,  or  Errors  of  Public  Justice,"  signed 
Ronumtf  was  pronounced  to  be  tbe  best,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  tbe  "  Pm  ZE  j"  but  in  justice 
to  the  talents  of  several  other  writers,  we 
would  remark,  that  the  literary  genllcmen  who 
were  requested  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  these 
pieces,  were  for  some  time  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  the  superiority  of  the  one  selected, 
to  two  others,  which,  unless  reclaimed  by  theis- 
authors  wo  shall  be  happy  to  publish  hereaRer. 
The  first  is  entitled  "  A  Legend  of  the  White 
Mountaim,"  and  the  second  "  Unrequited 
Love" 


ToCorreepondentt.  Our  acknowle4g«K>a 
are  due  to  Honoria,  for  her  valuable  Esssy. 
An  appology  is  due  to  Amanda,  for  sewril 
trifling  mistakes  in  the  cominaaicatin  wi* 
which  she  recemly  favoured  us. 


The  Bowee  of  Taste,  eeKewf  kf  Ms*- 
Katharine  A.  Ware,  £•  PnhHtked  ««t? 
Saturday,  by  DuTToif    &  WEJTTWoaTi, 

(formerly  State  Printers,)  AVs.  1,  and4  i>- 
change- Street,  Boeton,  who  are  auUioriwd  w 
transact  all  business  relative  to  the  Pri«a? 
and  circulation  of  this  work.  AH  ^tertry 
communications  should  be,  as  fonnsriy,  » 
reeled  to  the  Editor. 

fJ0rAnieteer$mtathepo9tPaii. 
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How  this  strange  visiter  gauied  access  to  our  Bower,  we  know  not ;  hut  on  presenting 
himself  in  the  *'  Recess  of  the  Muses/'  we  were  unwilling  to  deny  him  a  seat.  From  the 
following  disclosure  of  his  sentiments,  we  predict  that  he  will  not  be  a  favourite  with  the  La- 
dies. AUGUSTA. 

PD  BE  A  BACHELOR.—^  Parody. 

I'd  be  a  bachelor,  seeking  each  bower, 
Where  beauty,  and  grace,  and  intelligence  meet, 
Whispering  nonsense  for  half  an  hour, 
And  sighing  at  every  fair  one's  feet. 
I'd  win  aU  their  hearts  to  shew  my  power. 
Then  wave  my  chapeau  with  a  graceful  reirecU  ! 
I'd  be  a  bachelor — I'd  be  a  bachelor. 
Sighing  at  every  fair  one's  feet ! 

Oh !  could  I  borrow  the  wings  of  the  swallow, 
I'd  wander  for  ever  from  clime  to  clime, 
The  footsteps  of  youth  and  beauty  to  follow — 
Scorning  the  scy&e  and  the  wrinkles  of  Time  ! 
^  For  my  heart  I  confess  is  frigid  and  hollow — 
1  care  not  for  honour,  •*  reason  or  rhyme !" 

I'd  be  a  bachelor — I'd  be  a  bachelor, 
Scorning  the  scythe,  and  the  wrinkles  of  Time. 

What  though  you  tell  me  the  hour  is  fast  coming, 

When  I  shall  regret  all  the  joys  that  are  flown — 

Yet  I've  this  consolation,  when  I  have  done  roaming — 

The  harvest  of  folly  is  all  my  own ! 

I  may  quail  at  the  blast  and  the  dreary  omen. 

But  I'd  much  rather  take  it  (I  thank  ye)  alone ! 

So  I'll  be  a  bachelor— yes  an  old  bachelor — 
With  nought  to  look  out  for  but  number  one. 

Skinflint. 


A  lovely  woman's  smile — a  golden  vein 

Falling  as  light  from  heaven  on  life's  plain. 

Devoid  of  tliis,  man's  pleasure  would  be  brief. 

And  hope's  frail  treo  send  down  its  yellow  leaf.  J. 
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The  blue  and  dewy  sunset  sky  is  bending 

Pleasantly  over  earth  ;  fair  light  is  blending 

In  the  full  bosoms  of  the  fleecy  clouds 

That  clothe  the  western  heaven — worthy  shroudfi 

Of  day's  departing  spirit.    Now  the  glory 

Falleth  upon  the  sea,  and  all  the  hoary, 

Long,  silver  crested  waves  of  ocean,  feel 

Carnation  thro'  their  trembling  bosoms  steal : 

And  so  doth  man's  enduring  soul  of  sadness 

Light  with  the  thought  of  heaveb's  waiting  gladness. 

The  hour  of  holy  feeling.    The  light  sun 
Faileth  from  earth — and  shadow  hath  begun. 
Pensively  saileth  in  the  evening  heaven 
The  silver  shedding  moon — whose  smile  hath  driven 
The  anxious  darkness  from  the  earth's  green  breast, 

Adorning  all  save  the  remembering  west 

What  is  in  heaven  ? — Many  years  are  flown 

From  this  sad  world,  since  I  reclin'd  so  lone 

Over  thy  tomb,  my  Helen ! — I  did  deem 

Thy  going  from  my  bosom  but  a  dream ! — 

And  yet  thou  art  not  here !    Hast  thou  forever 

Rested  in  heaven  ?    Can  thy  spirit  never — 

Never  return,  e'en  to  thy  favourite  bower  ? — 

Sweet  one — steal  down,  for  one  short  passing  hour. 

From  thy  high  home! — and  with  thy  rich  smile  pour 

A  balm  into  my  wounded  breast.      *        *        *  lO.l 


THF  MANIAC  MAID To  her  Dfpatled Latfr 

When  the  moon  is  high,  and  the  stars  around 

Are  glittering  o'er  the  deep  profound — 

I  see  thy  form  in  the  dewy  cloud. 

Gliding  above  in  its  misty  shroud — 

And  with  smiles  of  light  thou  dost  beckon  me 

To  that  region  of  bliss  where  the  spirit  is  free  ;— 

Oh  !  could  I  resign  this  form  of  clay. 

How  soon  would  I  wing  my  flight  away ! 

Tracing  mv  path  through  yon  &r  dome, 

To  share  the  peace  of  thy  star-lit  home. 

When  the  storm  is  past,  and  the  wave  is  at  rest- 
In  the  breeze  tha^  sleeps  on  its  gentle  breast, 
I  hear  thy  voice  steal  soft  along — 
Like  the  dulcet  notes  of  a  seroph's  song! 
Oh  !  hover  near  me,  wherever  I  rove. 
With  thy  "  smile  of  light,"  and  thy  voice  of  love— 
For  every  earthly  tie  is  riven ; 
My  hopes  are  with  thee — and  my  trust  is  in  heaven. 
Is  it  Death's  heavy  hand  I  feel, 
Pressing  my  heart  with  his  icy  seal  ? 
Oh !  blest  release  ! — My  love,  I  come 
To  share  the  peace  of  thy  star-lit  home !  OPHILIA. 


The  plant  of  love  will  blossom  fair, 

When  fervent  smilings  cherish ; 
But  in  the  vision  of  despair 

Its  petals  droop  and  perish.    .  ^ 
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*'  With  youdiful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  VVe  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste," — Paixe. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  eems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion^  wave. 


Vol.  I.         BOSTON SATURDAY JULY  12,  1828,       No.  28. 

Th£  following  Tale  was  selected,  as  the  best,  from  about  twenty  others,  which  were  prcseuled 
iu  competition,  for  the  "  Volume  of  Approved  American  Poetry/'  It  is  therefore  enti- 
tled to  the  "  Prize"— 

The  works  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq.  one  of  our  First  American  Poets,  (whose 
laurels  are  not  withered,  although  he  sleeps  in  dust.) 

The  Volume  is  a  handsome  Octavo— neatly  printed— containing  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  j 
and  splendidly  boaod,  and  lettered  thus  upon  its  cover — *'  Awarded  £r  Mrs.  Ware 

TO  ROMOHT.'' 


OR. 


THB  PXHATBSy 
....ERRORS  OF  PUBLIC  JUSTICE. 


On  a  cold,  cloudy  night  in  Novem- 
ber, a  solitary  sail-boat  approached 
the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land, 
which  stretched  into  the  sea,  near 
the  harbour  of  Rochelle, — which 
having  attained,  two  men  leaped  on 
shore,  and  secured  the  boat  at  the 
landing.  They  were  Pirates,  and 
had  come  on  shore  in  search  of  pro- 
visions, and  other  plunder,  for  their 
half  famished  comrades.  The 
moon,  which  occasionally,  burst 
fronn  the  dense  cloud»  tnat  darken- 
ed the  scene,  sheu^  full  upon  their 
savage  forms,  which  accorded  with 
the  wild  gloom  that  surrounded 
them,  and  disclosed  their  vessel,  ly- 
ing at  anchor  in  the  distance. 

The  strictest  silence  had  been 
observed  by  both,  until  they  had 
reached  a  spot  where  they  thought 
themselves  secure,  when  one  ex- 
clainned — 

**  Mendez,  thiak  ye  any  one  is 
abroad  to-night?" 
VOL.  1. 


"  Abroad  ?  No,  unless  his  errand 
be  the  same  as  ours  ;  in  which  case 
we  must  hook  him  for  a  brother,  or 
send  him  to  sup  with  Davy  Jones — ^ 
that's  all.  Hark  ye  !  the  fiends  are 
at  work  there  !"  pointing  to  the  for- 
est ;  "  if  3  one  of  the  devil's  own 
tunes  they  are  getting  up !  We 
shall  have  a  stopm  to  weather  in  ten 
minutes !" 

"Ay,  that  we  shall,"  cried  the 
other, ''  and  as  I  don't  half  like  this 
job,  suppose  we  return  ?  I  thought 
I  heard  a  footstep" — 

*'  Psha !  it's  only  the  echo  of  your 
own!" 

'•  I  can't  help  wishing,"  rejoined 
he, ''  that  we  coi|^  get  our  living  in 
an  honest  way." 

*'  Avast  there ! — None  of  your 
preaching!"  said  Mendez.  **  I'm 
none  of  your  white  liver'd  loons, 
who,  when  they  begin  a  bold  enter- 
prize,  shrink*  from  its  completion. 
Why,  consider,  man ! — We  may  get 
55 
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provisions  enough  to  serve  yon  sUrv* 
ing  dogs  for  n  fortnight,  and  fit  us 
for  another  bout ;— -and  who  knows 
but  we  may  get  some  of  the  shiners  7 
It's  a  clode  fisted  ^M  curmudgeon, 
they  say,  that  we've  got  to  call  on 
to  night,  with  plenty  of  shot  in  his 
locker  I  If  he  has  so,  we'll  soon 
lighten  htm  of  his  load.  So  now 
eome  on— we've  both  got  the  im- 
plements," (clapping  his  hand  upon 
the  pistols  that  stuck  in  his  belt.) 

The  other  villain  was  yet  young 
in  the  trade  of  infamy,  in  which  vi- 
cious examples  more  than  inclina- 
tion had  confirmed  him ;  and  altho' 
he  often  remonstrated  against  join- 
ing in  the  depredations  of  his  bru- 
tal companions,  yet  in  this  case,  as 
in  others,  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
obedience  to  superior  power,  or 
meet,  at  their  hands,  the  fate  which 
his  conscience  sometimes  told  him 
was  his  due.  Sinking  into  a  gloo- 
my silence,  he  slowly  followed  Men- 
dez,  until  they  arrived  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  house  of  Mons.  Ddmain, 
where  we  leave  them  for  the  present, 
and  change  the  scene  to  the  interi- 
or of  the  mansion. 

Near  the  fire-place  sat  a  man,  ap- 
parently about  45  years  of  age,  wrap- 
ped in  an  evening  gown,  of  a  morose 
and  forbidding  aspect,  who  from  his 
querulous  complaints,  and  frequent 
groans,  seemed  to  be  in  great  bodily 
pain.  Near  him,  at  a  little  table, 
sat  a  graceful  female,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  who,  as  oflen  as  she  rais- 
ed her  eyes  from  the  perusal  of  her 
book,  fixed  them  on  the  sufferer  with 
the  deepest  expression  of  sorrow, 
whioh  heightened  the  interest  of 
her  beautiful  face,  while,  with  a 
voice  of  tenderness,  she  proffered 
him  those  attentiaBS  which  are  so 
grateful  in  the  hour  of  sickness  or 
sorrow. 

Jean  St.  Aubin  was  the  son  of  an 
opulent  tradesman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Roohelle.  Ypung,  suscep- 
tible and  ardent,  he  was  generous  to 
a  fkult.     In  relieving  the  distressed 


he  scarcely  kiqoired  wbethertbe 
object  were  worthy  or  not  hm 
enough  that  they  needed  usistaut 
Although  his  wealth  might  hiiei^ 
forded  him  the  enjoymeots  of  ik 
city,  yet  he  preferred  a  eoQotrjra- 
idence,  as  hunting  was  his  faTona 
amusement, — sometimes  paraii; 
the  chase  with  his  gay  coiDptnioBs, 
and  at  others,  with  his  dog  and  fu 
enjoying  a  solitary  stroll  in  the  b 
ests.  One  afternoon,  findiog  tk 
he  had  widely  digressed  froo  h 
usual  path,  he  was  resolred  to  es- 
quire his  way  at  the  first  bo« 
that  should  appear.  This  ^ 
pened  to  be  the  mansioB  i 
Mons.  Dumain.  On  knockiofrt 
the  door,  it  was  opened  bj  tk 
lovely  being  whom  we  have  jmtik' 
scribed.  Astonishment  at  sedif 
such  exquisite  beauty  in  these  leti- 
red  shades,  kept  Jean  ibr  a  mooeot 
silent ;  blushing  at  his  trdeDtgue, 
she  inquired  his  wishes.  la  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotioD,faetoldbff 
that  he  had  lost  his  way ;  and  beiBf 
greatly  fatigued  with  his  walk,^ 
quested  the  favour  of  aoise  ^ 
refreshment,  and  permisBioB  toint 
himself  awhile.  On  enteriag,  k 
was  struck  not  only  with  the  air  of 
comfort,  but  of  taste,  which  appe* 
ed  in  the  apartment— not  a  m^ 
superfluous  article  of  funitaitw 
there,  but  all  wi^s  neat  and  iatk 
most  perfect  order. 

•*  Do  you  live  here  alooe,  fcirl^ 
dy  t"  enquired  Jean. 

"  My  faiher  and  myself  are  tk 
only  occupants,  beskle  an  old  ^ 
mestic,"  said  she,  requesting  hia  ^ 
be  seated. 

Never  had  he  beheld  so  iaterc^ 
ing  a  creature,  and  while  he  « 
zealously  endeavoring  to  adnatt 
his  acquaintance,  by  coDversifig^* 
various  topics,  a. heavy  footstep «* 
heard  on  the  suir.  Hasteniog  « 
the  door,  she  opened  it,  and  iaflo* 
duced  as  her  father,  Moiia  \>om 
St  Aubin  rose,  and  oAring  » 
hand,  briefly  told  the  accident  whiei 
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had  procured  for  him  the  pleasure 
of  their  acquaintaoce ;  and  galiaatp 
ly  added  (glanciag  at  Annette)  that 
he  hoped  it  would  long  continue. 

"  Reeerre  your  compiiments  for 
more  pcrfished  ears/'  said  his  host, 
coldly  toachiBg  his  hand ;  ''ourac* 
quaintance  majf  be  pleasing  to  one, 
and  not  both ;  time  determines  these 
things.  Annette,  prepare  some  tea." 

This  reception  was  rather  a  damp- 
er to  the  ardent  spirit  of  our  young 
enthusiast,  who  had  already  pictur- 
ed to  himself  many  scenes  of  future 
happiness,  which  he  hoped  to  enjoy 
in  the  society  of  the  fair  Annette. 
In  short,  day  after  day  found  him  a 
constant  visiter  at  the  cottag^e,  and 
although  AnBette  listened  with  the 
artlessness  of  innocence  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  love,  yet  her  father's 
brow  was  ever  darkened  by  a  frown 
whenever  they  met.  He  had  heard 
of  the  wealth  of  St.  Aubin,  and  sus- 
pected him  of  dishonorable  views  to- 
wards his  daughter, who  was  now  his 
only  earthly  comfort ;  and  one  eve- 
ning, without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exculpating  himself  from 
the  charge,  he  accused  him  of  these 
views,  and  vadely  forbidding  him 
the  house,  dosed  the  door  in  his 
face !  In  the  heat  of  passion,  and 
woundod  pride,  St.  Aubin  swore  ven^ 
geanee  upon  his  uncourteous  host, 
as  he  retreated  through  the  gate, 
which  was  closed  by  the  old  domes- 
tic, at  the  command  of  his  master, 
with  orders  not  to  admit  him  again. 

This  event  happened  at  that  pre- 
cise point  of  time  which  brought 
the  two  F1RA.TES  to  the  dwelling  of 
Dumain.  St.  Aubin  was  at  this  in- 
stant resting  against  a  tree,  reflect- 
tng  on  what  course  to  pursue  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  future  interview  with 
Annette,  when  these  men  hastily 
passed  him,  and  entered  the  house. 
Alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
and  breathless  with  fear  for  the  safe- 
ty of  Annette,  he  was  rushing  for- 
ward, when  his  arm  was  immediate- 
ly seised  with  a  powerful  grasp»  and 


a  rough  voice  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Speak  not  —stir  not— or  you  arc  a 
dead  man  1"  At  this  moment  an 
agonized  shriek  from  Annette  burst 
upon  his  ear  !  Nerved  with  super- 
human strength,  he  broke  from  the 
villain  who  held  him,  and  ran  to- 
wards the  house ;  he  was  however 
pursued,  and  struck  to  the  earth, 
just  as  he  entered  the  gate,  with  a 
force  which  he  could  not  resist,  and 
again  threatened  with  death  if  be 
attempted  to  escape.  The  other, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  succeeded  in 
securing  Mens.  Dumain  and  his 
daughter,  and  having  pillaged  their 
dwelling  of  every  thing  that  was 
valuable,  came  forth  heavily  laden 
with  the  fruits  of  his  lawless  enter- 
prise, and  conferring  an  instant  with 
bis  comrade  in  a  low  voice,  he  im- 
mediately struck  into  the  path  that 
led  to  the  sea  shore.  St.  Aubin  ex- 
pected death ;  but  the  firm  gripe  of 
the  ruffian  was  ail  he  suffered, — 
when  suddenly  a  smothered  flame 
burst  from  the  window  of  the  lower 
apartment. 

''  In  the  name  of  God !"  cried 
Jean  in^  voice  of  agony,  "  release^ 
me,  and  I  forgive  you !" 

Loosing  his  grasp,  with  the  velo- 
city of  lightning  the  villain  darted 
into  the  path  which  his  companion 
had  taken,  and  disappeared  in  an 
instant  On  rushing  into  the  house, 
he  found  Dumain  and  his  dauffhter 
confined  by  cords,  and  unable  to 
move.  While  the  flames  were 
spreading  around  them,  just  as  he 
had  effected  the  release  of  Annette, 
the  old  man  emerged  from  his  hid- 
ing place  to  the  assistance  of  his 
master,  who  loudly  charged  St.  Au- 
bin with  hKYing  plundered  ^Ludjired 
his  dwelling !  At  this  horrid  accu^ 
sation,  the  unfortunate  youth  start- 
ed— then  sunk  overpowered  by  the 
variety  of  his  feelings,  upon  a  chair. 

"  Well  may  your  counge  fail  you 
now"  said  Dumain,  '*  m  your  es- 
cape is  impossible!"  and  springing 
upon  him  with  the  btj  of  ma£ 
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neas,  he  called  on  the  old  man,  who 
possessed  a  stout,  athletic  frame  to 
assist  in  securing  him,  and  raising 
the  cry  of  murder,  in  a  few  moments 
the  room  was  filled  with  person8,who 
having  suhdued  the  flames,  bound 
the  ill-fated  St.  Aubin,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, hurried  him  to  the  nearest 
jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  the 
night.  Next  morning,  he  was  carried 
before  a  magistrate,  and  there  charg- 
ed bj  Mons.  Dumain  as  a  robber  and 
an  incendiary.  Blinded  by  passion, 
and  actually  believing  that  the  young 
man  was  the  perpetrator  of  this 
deed,  and  anxious  to  surrender  the 
guilty  to  justice,  he  proceeded  to 
swear  to  his  identity,  as  the  man 
who  bound  him.  From  his  daugh- 
ter no  positive  evidence  could  be 
drawn,  she  having  fainted  on  the 
entrance  of  the  robber.  She  could 
not  however  but  remember,  though 
much  against  her  will  to  do  so,  that 
on  quitting  the  house,  he  had  "sicom 
vengeance  against  her  father  !"  To 
this  was  added  the  stronger  evidence 
of  the  old  domestic  ;  and  on  this 
point  the  scale  of  "  Justice"  was 
balanced — Jean  Sl  Aubin  was  con- 
demned to  die  !  A  deep  shriek  of 
utter  misery,  which  seemed  almost 
to  have  riven  her  frame,  burst  from 
the  lips  of  Annette,  and  gasping  for 
breath,  she  sunk  into  a  momentary 
forgetfulness  of  this  appalling  scene. 
To  this  state  succeeded  that  melan- 
choly oblivion  of  mind,  which  feels 
its  sorrows  in  the  deprivation  of  a 
beloved  object,  but  is  conscious  of 
no  more. 

We  now  return  to  the  Pirates,  who 
as  soon  as  they  reached  their  vessel, 
weighed  anchor,  and  made  sail ;  but 
amidst  their  fiendish  carousals  a 
storm  arose,  and  after  experienc- 
ing the  utmost  extremity  of  human 
suffering,  they  were  wrecked  on  a 
lone  and  desolate  shore, — not  very 
distant,  however,  from  the  place 
where  the  robliery  was  committed. 
All  but  one  perished,  and  that  one 


was  the  companion  of  Meodo. 
Struck  by  this  signal  interpositioB 
of  Heaven,  with  a  heart  softened bj 
the  perils  which  he  had  escaped, 
for  the  first  time  the  hardened  ciio- 
inal  bowed  his  knee  to  Deitj.  Tk 
dew  of  mercy  fell  upon  the  wither* 
ed  seeds  which  virtue  had  impliirt' 
ed  in  his  soul,  and  a  sincere  repcDt- 
ance  nourished  them  into  bloon! 
and  he  resolved  in  future  to  do  rifk, 
and  repair,  as  far  as  was  in  bispoi- 
er,  all  the  ill  he  had  done:  anioteiit 
to  do  right  is  the  actual  dawn  of  vir- 
tue. 

The  day  of  St.  Aubin's  exeti- 
tion  drew  near.  He  had  no  hope 
of  pardon,  and  therefore  prepand 
for  death.  But  the  thOoght  of  Aji- 
nette — ^to  be  thus  separated  froia 
her  was  worse  than  death !  Yei, 
conscious  of  iniiocence,  be  was  re- 
solved to  meet  his  fate  *'  as  became 
a  roan."  The  hour  of  cxecoiioB 
arrived,  and  as  he  wasadfaBciBf 
with  a  firm  step  towards  the  sca&ld, 
a  folded  paper  was  throst  into  bis 
hand.     It  contained  these  words  t 

**  Engage  jovrself  with  the  priest  u  i«r » 
pMsible ;  and  whan  the  momeot  of  wb'  ii^ 
tion  arrives,  yoa  will  »c«  a  haniikeTchief  n™ 
above  the  crowd  in  front  of  Um  tetlTaM.' 

The  fearful  hour  came ;  and  ^ 
ter  commending  himself  to  heafco. 
he  cast  a  bewildered  gaze  owr  tk 
vast  forest  of  heads,  while  asiiewe 
as  awful  as  that  which  precedes tlif 
desolating  earthquake,  pervaded tfe 
scene. — Suddenly  he    ctugbt  ik 

promised  signal  / and  the  thrill- 

ing  hope  of  life  and  liberty  fai"^! 
played  around  his  iee  cncirtW 
heart.  The  executioner  now  *?• 
proached,  but  waving  him  asidf> 
motioned  to  his  confessor  to  dn« 
near,determined  to  protract  biseBf 
tence  while  there  was  room  for  hop? 
At  this  instant  the  shrill  soondoix 
trumpet  was  heard"  1 — the  soowi?'* 
"Pardon!  Reprieve  I  RepricTP' 
was  re-echoed  among  the  multita<* 
with  most  lively  deraonstratJons  o* 
joy — so  much  had  his  modest  «■ 
meanor  and  apparent  innocence  i> 
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terested  the  people  in  his  behalf. 
— ^Tbe  companion  of  Mendez,  on 
his  return  to  Rocheile,  had  heard  of 
the  execution  that  was  to  take  place, 
and  curiosity  had  prompted  him  to 
enquire  the  particulars, — which, 
when  related  to  him,  he  formed  the 
noble  resolution  of  saving  the  life 
of  the  innocent  St.  Aubin,  even  at 
the  expense  of  his  mtn  I 

He  therefore  wrote,  and  despatch- 
ed a  note  by  a  friend  in  whom  he 
confided,  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  hastening  to  a  magistrate,  he 
related  all  that  had  happened  on 
that  eventful  night — his  subsequent 
shipwreck — and  finally  his  resolu- 
tion to  jead  a  life  of  honesty,  if  it 
should  be  spared  him.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  on  investiga- 
ting his  claims  to  mercy,  it  was  ac- 
corded to  him,  soon  after  the  hon* 
or  able  acquittal  of  Jean  St.  Aubin. 
To  describe  the  feelings  of  this 
youth  on  so  momentous  an  occasion 
would  be  impossible.  An  hour  ago, 
scarcely  a  shadow  rested  between 
him  and  eternity — the  world  was 
now  again  before  his  view  ! — 

But  where  was  she  who  was  the 
iight  of  his  path  1 — in  darkness,  he 
had  heard  of  her  mental  derange- 
ment, and  it  touched  him  to  the 
soul :  "  Yet  I  will  see  her,"  exclaim- 
ed he — "  she  has  not— oh  I  no — she 
cannot  have  forgotten  me." 

The  father  of  Annette,  conscious 
of  the  misery  which  his  error  had 
occasioned  Jean,  kindly  welcomed 
him  to  his  house,  and  led  him  to 
the  apartment  of  his  daughter  ,whom 
he  found  arranging  some  little  arti- 
cles of  taste,  which  he  had  given 
her,  upon  the  mantel-piece.  At  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  she  turned  round, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  full  upon  his  face, 
and  then  upon  her  father's,  and  said 
in  a  low  tone — "  But  it  cannot  be 
/i«" — and  then  began  to  sing  the 
fragment  of  a  song,  in  a  voice  of 
the  most  impressive  melancholy — 

Thayhra  luid  him  beneath  the  eold,  cold  fod, 
-And  be  rests  in  hi«  early  grave — 
Knt  his  ipirit  bath  flown  toni«'et  ita  God  ! 
I've  knelt  at  the  throne  of  grace  to  «ave— 


'*  his  poor  lost  soul  1"  she  added,  with 
emotion  raising  her  clasped  hands 
to  Heaven  i  St.  Aubin  gazed  on 
the  lovely  maniac  with  the  most  af- 
fectionate tenderness,  and  advanc- 
ing softly,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  gently  whisperd, — 

**  Annette  1  my  own  dear  An- 
nette I  it  is  St.  Aubin  1  do  you  not 
know  me  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  she 
started,  and  passing  her  hand  across 
her  brow,  as  if  awaking  from  a 
dream,  she  burst  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears.  On  recovering  from 
her  emotion,  the  clouds  which  had 
obscured  her  reason, ^  began  to  sub- 
side, and  as  he  clasped  her  to  his 
agitated  bosom, she  parted  the  bright 
hair  that  clustered  upon  his  brow, 
and  gazed  long  and  wistfully  upon 
his  face — when  a  beaming  smile, 
such  as  she  used  to  wear  in  her  days 
of  happiness,  crossed  her  pale  cheek 
— and  she  exclaimed  with  joy,  **  OK 
yes !  it  is  he!  my  own  St.  Aul>ii>f^^ 
I  knew  he  was  guiltless  I  Bless  us, 
oh,  my  father !  Bless  your  children, 
for  I  am  irrevocably  his .'" 

Mons.  Dumain  advanced,  apd  ta- 
king her  hand  placed  it  in  that  of 
her  enraptured  lover,  and  as  he  ut- 
tered a  fervent  b^iediction  on  their 
union,  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  to 
Jean — but  Jet  us  hear  no  more  of 


revenge 


!» 


ROMONT. 


Jbatuttias  ISbctiittg. 


It  is  remarkable  that  while  that  of 
which  we  can  but  for  the  merest  in- 
stant say  '  'tis  here,'  has  been  con- 
tinually changing  things  from  what 
they  were,  has  le(\  men  what  they 
are — the  creatures  of  accident.  As 
they  have  always  been,  so  are  they 
now,  less  pleased  with  leading  than 
being  led.  Such  is  their  indisposi- 
tion to  exertion,  and  so  great  is  that 
supremely  selfish,  yet  luxurious  de- 
light, of  knowing  one's-self  to  be  a 
spectator  not  wholly  unconcerned, 
nor  yet  painfully  anxious ;  an  in- 
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lerested  party,  and  yet  entirely  free 
from  responsibility.  One  is,  pei^ 
haps,  ashamed  to  acknowledge  such 
a  sensation,  but  it  is  stiii  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  human  weakness. 
It  is  felt  in  infancy,  before  selfish- 
ness has  stained  the  lily  whiteness 
of  the  mind;  it  is  the  companion 
that  outstrips  even  the  increase  of 
years,  and  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother  to  old  age.  But  it  is  only 
while  the  passions  are  dormant  and 
opportunities  are  wanting,  that  men 
are  pleased  with  this  sluggish  self- 
ishness, and  are  content  to  beat  the 
path  that  has  already  been  beaten 
smooth;  it  is  then  that  like  the  glutted 
lion,  they  will  suffer  a  child  (at  least 
in  intellect)  to  lead  them. 

But  there  may  a  storm  succeed 
this  quiet— a  storm  that  no  one 
thinks  of — that  reaches  not  only 
the  palaces  of  the  rich,  but  what  is 
still  h9rder,  the  cottages  of  the 
poor ;  that  will  rive  a  nation  asun- 
der, and  toss,  as  it  were,  in  wanton 
sport  the  golden  badge  of  royalty 
upon  the  sun  burnt  temples  of  a 
peasant.  It  is  at  such  an  hour 
when  one  whose  lot  cannot  be 
wor8e,who  feels  within,  a  more  than 
mortal  stirring,  whose  passions  and 
natural  feelings  have  taken  the 
place  of  prejudice,  and  of  blind  de- 
▼otedness— convincing  their  owner 
that  man  was  not  made  for  man 
clone ;  in  short,  when  nature  will 
no  longer  be  kept  from  exerting  her 
supremacy,  and  raising  her  own 
aristocracy  to  the  seat  fi'om  which 
usurping  arrogance  has  been  hurled 
-^it  is  at  such  an  hour  that  this 
humble  individual  becomes  the 
creature  of  circumstance  ;  what  na- 
ture and  art  have  made  him  sink 
before  the  force  of  circumstance. 
It  was,  chiefly,  all-powerful  and  un- 
paralleled circumstance  that  made 
Napoleon  looked  upon  as  superior 
to  all  others. 

When  excited  by  his  passions, 
then  man  is  unwilling  to  be  led ; 
while  in  his  calm  and  quiet  humour 


be  10  a  sluggish  and  OBaspiriiigbe. 
ing,  willing  to  be  Gondiicted,ud 
even  driven^  so  that  the  scourge  be 
hidden  from  his  sight 

rOE  TBS  BOWBft  OP  TAITI. 

ESSAY. 

MERE  HATTER  OF  TASHL 

Of  all  the  heathen  deities,  I  shoeU 
choose  to  be, — if  I  could  hare  bj 
choice  of  modes  of  existeace-tk 
beautiful,   happy  divinity,  Funu. 
Some  aspiring  minds  would  UAm 
out  to  their  fancies  an  ahandaBcc 
of  pleasure  in  the  authoritaiiTeliiit 
of  Jupiter.     They  would  like,  up- 
on the  revolt  of  a  legion  .of  godi, 
to  sit  in  the  protecting  ciide  of  u 
army  of  lightnings — to  heir  tbes 
hiss  and  thunder,  as  they  ]ilayed  a( 
fectlonately  round  their  beads,  ui 
to  see  them  dart  away  destniciifeij 
at  their  bidding;  but  I  should aooi 
weary  of  annihilating  god8,iBd  tbei 
it  would  be  poor  sport  to  shW er  trees, 
or  to  set  fire  to  barns,— tnd  eva 
the  rocking  of  Mont  Blanc  wnM 
seem  little  when  viewed  from  Oijn- 
pus.     People  of  a  different  tare  of 
mind  would  admire  the  occapalioos 
of  Neptune.     It  would  afibrdthen 
infinite  delight  to  bask  in  the  spies- 
dor  of  a  summer  sea — to  doze  ii 
a  calm  moonlight— or  to  lie  ani^ 
beds  of  coral,  with  a  tboa8andlo^ 
ing  mermaids  to  chaunt  a  pluDdve 
ditty,   when  Boreas  was  sooorgini 
the  upper  ocean ;  to.  pinch  the  flake 
of  a  whale,  to  upturn  the  prood, 
wry-faced  halibut,  or  to  ride  up  u^ 
down  in  the  whirlpool,  onakrtkea'i 
back; — but  mermaids  areslipperj 
friends,   and   whales  and  krakeu 
would  be  dull  companions,  and! 
could  take  no  pleasure  in  the  ion* 
macy  of  a  shark, — so  that  Neptoiff's 
trident  would  not  suit  me. 

Others  there  are,  who  wooWgk>- 
ry  in  the  occupations  of  Mars,— » 
stride  forth  *'  in  complete  steel/'  ts 
send  into  the  hearts  of  men,  braft- 
ry  or  dismay,  with  a  glance,-^ 
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stand  proudly  by  Aeliilks,  as  he 
reined  bis  immortal  coursers — 
"  Xanthas  and  Balios,  of  Podar- 
ges'  strain/'  through  the  struggling 
ranks  of  embattled  nations,  or,  per- 
chance, to  fight  against  a  host  of 
opposing  gods; — ^but  in  the  first 
case,  I  might  get  my  armoar  soiled 
and  rusted  with  blood, — and  in  the 
latter,  as  I  could  kill  no  one  to  make 
a  complete  conquest,  I  should  wish 
to  commit  suicide,  in  the  very  ago- 
ny of  revenge.  Mars  was  a  fine 
fellow,  but  he  must  have  had  hard 
labor  and  many  disappointments. 
Juno,  Venus,  and  the  Nine,  have 
had  many  aspirations  cast  as  offer- 
ings at  their  thrones;  lor,  the 
thought  of  a  long  train  of  admirers, 
throwing  up  fortune,  fame,  life  and 
all,  to  purchase  a  glance  of  appro- 
bation, or  a  smile  of  affection  from 
the  essences  of  beauty  and  genius, 
the  thought  of  a  deep  adoration  from 
all  things,  has  in  it  an  exciting  rap- 
ture— but  after  all,  the  loose  and  the 
silly  invocations  of  fools,  and  the  hy- 
pocritical pretensions  of  knayes,  and 
the  tricks  of  even  old  Vulcan  himself, 
are  not  to  be  endured  with  pleasure 
or  even  patience;  I  should  be  sick— 
every  way  sick — a  thousand  times  a 
minute,if  I  was  either,or  all  these  fa- 
mous objects  of  worship.  Bacchus, 
too,  in  despite  of  his  merry  mo- 
ments,the  wit  that  sparkled  with  his 
champaigne,  the  ecstasy  .of  nectare- 
oas  draughts,  and  the  love  of  the 
queen  of  heavenly  beauties  must 
have  had  a  tremendous  head-ache  ev- 
ery morning, which  I  do  most  devout- 
ly detest.  I  should  rather  be  a  chame- 
leon and  live  upon  air,  than  be  sub* 
ject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
Bacchus.  Mercury  was  rather  a 
happy  rogue,  and  he  must  have  met 
with  some  fun  in  his  ramblings — 
but  when  he  practised  with  his 
light  fingers,  his  light  heels  could 
not  always  save  him  fit>m  detection 
and  open  shame — a  terrible  damper 
to  enjoyment.  Pluto— could  only  be 
envied  by  devib,  with  whom  I  care 


not  to  eome  in  cosapetkion.  And 
so  on,  through  all  the  ethereal  ru* 
iers,  even  to  Odin,  Woder,  and 
Lok,  the  blustering  gods  of  the 
uorthera  regions,  I  can  find  too 
much  that  is  repulsive,  to  make  me 
desire  a  change  of  being  with  the 
best  of  them — except  beautifiU  FI6- 
ra,  and  I  love  her  mode  of  eiH 
joyment,  with  a  pure  and  perfect 
love. 

I  should  like  to  float,  softly  as  an 
infant's  dream,  from  clime  to  clime, 
on  a  car  of  odors,  drawn  by  lightp 
winged  zephyrs ;  to  paint  the  deli- 
cate tints  of  the  flowers,  before  the 
day  could  look  on  them,  or  the  sun* 
light  could  coax  away  a  glowing 
beauty  to  dance  and  fondle  over  the 
lawn  or  on  the  waters,  to  see  the 
green  wave  mcwe  freshly  and  the 
rose  smile  more  brightly  at  my  pass- 
ing, to  behold  all  the  loveliest  exis- 
tences gladden  in  my  presence,  and 
murmur  sweet  music  to  my  foot- 
fall, to  do  all  this,  and  to  be  the 
worshipped  divinity  of  all  these 
beauteous  things  is  the  perfection 
of  happiness  and  extacy.  When 
the  HMM-ning  was  fresh,  I  would  skim 
lightly  along;  and  when  the  lan- 
guor of  noon  was  upon  me,  I  would 
sleep  upon  a  bank  oi*  moss  sprinkled 
with  wild  flowers.  When  the  storm 
and  the  cloud  were  stirring  in  the 
sky,  I  would  bide  from  the  con- 
flict in  some  musical  glen  ;  and  at 
night  I  would  repose  in  the  closing 
embrace  of  those  aflectionate  crea- 
tures, whose  gay  and  spreading 
beauties  had  b^n  wooing  all  day  in 
my  presence.  I  would  make  their 
happiness  and  be  happy  with  them ; 
I  would  call  on  all  the  generous 
spirits  of  the  universe  to  come  to- 
the  hall  of.  our  festivity,  to  rejoice- 
with  me  in  their  pure  unalienable 
affection ;  and  my  soul  should  swell 
with  transport  as  I  would  witness 
the  calmness  and  soft  quiet,  which 
the  stern  and  angry  principles  of 
nature  would  feel,  in  partaking  of 
our  tranquil  enjoyment    And  when 
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the  flowers  should  fade  away^  I 
would  gather  up  their  perfumes  and 
hues  lo  be  the  blessing  of  another 
«nd  as  joyful  a  generation.  I  would 
garnish  the  sunset  and  the  rainbow ; 
&r  the  sun  should  go  gorgeously  to 
h\a  rest,  and  the  cloud  should  re- 
turn the  smile  of  my  world,  at  the 
departure  of  its  gloom.  I  would  be 
the  essence  of  all  joy,  and  my  trea- 
sures should  increase  with  a  bound- 
less and  prodigal  generosity. 

Moral.  Whoever  would  enjoy 
existence  must  have  no  other  ambi- 
tion, than  to  be  pure  and  to  cause 
the  happiness  of  all  around  him. 


The  following  article,  written  b}*  a  friend  of 
ours,  for  the  N.  York  Athenvum,  we  thought 
might  amuse  some  of  our  readers, — aud 
therefore  present  it : 

THE  SCRIBBLER. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  creatures  set  apai^t  by 
destiny  for  an  author :  I  know  1 
am,  and  feel  all  the  importance  of 
my  *  high  vocation.'  I  have  all  the 
requisites  for  an  author — L  e.  I  am 
poor,  sometimes  ragged,  love  to  walk 
by  moonlight,  and  talk  to  myself 
I  read  Latin,  as  you  will  perceive, 
and  French,  as  you  may  perceive 
hereafter.  I  have  all  the  privileges 
of  an  author — i.  e.  I  criticise  works 
i  never  saw,  and  write  "Letters 
from  Washington,"  in  my  garret  in 
Maiden-lane.  I  favour  all  the  pa- 
pers, and  no  doubt  they  honour  my 
communications  as  they  ought ;  but 
this  I  do  not  know,  as  my  pecunia- 
ry resources  will  riot  allow  me  to 
take  any  of  them.*  I  am  now  bu- 
sy in  writing  a  *  Prize  Address,*  for 
some  new  theatre  I  have  already 
Vfthten  Jifteen  !  which  I  shall  send 
by  different  channels,  and  I  think  I 
shall  stand  a  chance  for  the  prize. 
That  man  must  be  a  genius  who  can 
sit  down  and  spin  verses  ad  infinitum, 
upon  a  subject  that  has  been  fairly 

*Borr9y>—lM^s  the/aBhion.-^ED, 


threaded  and  worn  oat  by  every  hol- 
der of  a  goose  quill.  UDder  this 
impression  I  ascended  to  my  stsc- 
torum  to  write  another  "  ad<ires&" 
I  was  determined  there  shoaldbe 
nothing  trite  or  puerile  about  it;  1 
wished  to  make  a  classical  aliosioi 
to  the  revival  of  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture^ which,  you  know,  fiir.  Editor, 
is  altogether  new  I  Weil,  I  dipped 
my  peUy  raised  my  eyes  to  heaToi, 
which  from  ray  window  I  coold  very 
easily  do,  as  the  moon  is  my  neit 
door  neighbor — ^had  an  io^iratico, 
and  began : 

"  When  •lumbering  Or9ut  is  Mies  Ik,"  kc 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  or  iodeeJ 
proper,  that  I  should  gratify  yoa  or 
any  of  your  readers,  now,  with  what 
you  will  soon  see  announced  as  the 
"  Prize  Address:'  Long  before  1 
bad  reached  my  "60th  line,"iDj 
lamp  convinced  me^  by  its  expiriof 
flame,  of  the  utility  of  gas.  Aoi- 
ious  for  my  address^  I  sought! piece 
of  waste  paper  to  convey  its  perish- 
ing flame  to  another  :  when  I  had 
succeeded,  to  my  inteUectual  petri- 
faction, I  perceived  that  the  reo- 
nant  of  scorched  paper  I  held  in  mj 
hand  contained  m  printed  address, 
almost  verbatim  with  the  one  I  had 
just  composed.  O  me  nasenm!- 
what  could  I  do  ?  Here  I  was^ 
plagiarist,  without  being  conscioiB 
of  it  I  Such  are  the  miseries  of 
authors — ^like  sky  rockets,  all  rash- 
ing,  as  we  do,  to  one  goai.—hi^ 
strange  that  there  should  soroetiioes 
be  a  confluence  of  ideas  and  sesth 
ments  ?  Now  I  am  conscientioasoi 
this  subject.  I  neither  borrow,  he^ 
nor  steal,more  than  a  handsome  coa- 
plet  or  so,  without  remembering  the 
"  inverted  commas."  I  never  clajn 
any  thing  which  is  not  more  thaa 
half  my  own — either  in  style  «r  seo- 
timent.  But  here,  what  cooM  I  do ' 
"  Buzz-z-z-z,"  said  a  moschctto,a3 
big  as  a  horse-fly.  What  caa  I  do? 
"  Buzz,"  said  twenty  more.  The 
thermometer  was  95*",  could  ae^ 
think  of  going  to  bed— tried  tov* 
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range  my  thoughts  in  poetic  order, 
and  heard  nothing  but"  Buzz-z-z." 

ADD&ES8  TO  THE  MOBCHETTO. 
Avannt  1  thon  fiend  of  diword— thou  base  tbinf ! 

Who  Uke  false  friendship  hoT^rest  in  the  light 
Of  fort  aliens  farour  I  evei  on  the  wing— 

Oh  1  blast  no  more  my  hearing,  or  my  sight  I 

If  uraM  on  the  heated  bosom  of  the  lake 

Of  Stygian  darkness,  and  eontagioa*B  steam- 
When  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  thou*rt  awake! 
Haunting  the  slumberer  in  his  midnight  dream. 

IiOoa*d  from  Pandora*s  box  then  spread^st  thy  wing 
Tingling  oar  noses  with  thy  syroe  breath— 

Thou  flying  Bohon  UpM  I  in  thy  sting 
Lurks  poison,  pain  and  madooss— all  but  death. 

We  cannot  roTe,  to  taste  the  erening  breexe. 
But  thon  art  there,  with  that  eternal  bum  I 

Or  in  the  shadowy  bower,  recline  at  ease, 
But  there,  in  pestilential  troops  ye  come  1 

IM  rather  listen  to  the  thunder's  roar— 
rd  rather  see  Niagara's  torrent  pour — 
I'd  rather  hear  the  **  Echo  of  Lake  George**— 
In  fact,  rd  rather  be  in  Vulcan's  forge, 
Than  listen  to  thy  everlasting  dio— 
Thou  littlo  BteltihUib !  thou  type  of  sin! 


FEOM  TH«  (pITTSBOBOB)   CBTSTAL. 

FEMAIiE  EDUCATION. 

BY   A   LADY. 

To  the  perfect  formation  of  the  fe* 
male  character  I  think  it  highly  ne- 
cessary, while  engaged  in  a  course 
of  studies  calculated  to  inform  the 
understanding  and  mature  the  judg- 
ment, occasionally  to  relax  the  mind 
and  amuse  ourselves  by  reading 
works  of  a  lighter  cast,  and  acquir- 
ing those  accomplishments  which 
though  not  considered  valuable  at- 
tainments, tend  to  soften  the  heart, 
elevate  the  affections,  and  polish 
the  manners.  Such  are  poetry,  mu- 
sic, &c. 

Poetry  is  truly  the  language  of 
the  soul.  The  usual  style  of  poet- 
ical composition  is  best  calculated  to 
express  the  feelings  and  affections  of 
the  heart  which  are  the  sources  of 
all  our  dearest  pleasures ;  and  when 
those  "  words  that  breathe  and  burn" 
are  tuned  to  notes  of  sweetest  melo- 
dy, it  thrills  through  the  heart  with 
feelings  of  exquisite  delight,  iand 
every  chord  vibrates  to  the  magic 
litrain. 

YOL.    I, 


It  brings  to  mind  the  loved  pleas- 
ure of  our  infancy  when  the  tear 
that  trembled  in  the  eye  sparkled 
for  a  moment  and  was  as  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  sunshine  of  innocent 
joy.  I  reminds  us  of  friends 
we  then  loved  and  lost  forever — the 
sweet  remembrance  of  pleasures 
that  are  past  steal  over  the  mind 
like  the  airy  visions  of  a  blissful 
dream,  and  every  worldly  care  is 
soothed  to  rest  by  their  mild  and 
pensive  power.  While  under  the 
influence  of  those  feelings,  the  mind 
is  drawn  off  from  the  hopes  and 
fears  connected  with  this  life,  the 
heart  holds  communion  with  itself 
and  perceives  more  clearly  the 
emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  earthly 
objects,  and  ardently  longs  after 
those  things  which  alone  can  satisfj 
the  immortal  soul  of  man. 

There  arc  sympathies  and  feelings 
inherent  in  our  natures  which  can- 
not be  awakened  but  by  some  con- 
geniality of  sound  or  sentiment, 
consequently  the  person  devoid  of 
all  taste  for  poetry  and  music  is  un- 
concious  of  many  of  those  pleasur- 
able sensations  which  flow  from  the 
most  refined  feelings  of  our  nature. 
Who,  that  has  felt  the  soul-subdu- 
ing power  of  harmony,  but  feels  it 
enlarge  and  elevate  the  affections  ; 
who,  that  hath  lingered  to  catch  its 
last  dying  fall,  has  not  felt  toe  lux- 
ury of  that  sensibility  which  re- 
sponds with  tears  of  rapture  to  the 
strains. 

Who,  that  is  conversent  with  the 
smoothly  flowing  numbers  of  Camp- 
bell, or  the  still  more  natural  and 
touching  strains  of  Burns,  but  finds 
there  expressed  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  their  hearts, — ^id  while 
reading  the  severe  but  the  just  crit- 
icisms of  the  poetic  Cowper,  who 
would  not  despise  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  the  world  and  endeavour  to 
attain  to  the  excellence  he  so  beauti- 
fully pourtrays?  Viewing  those 
accomplishments  as  producing  such 
effects,  they  cannot  be  considered 
56 
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UDimportanty  particulary  in  the  for* 
mation  of  the  female  character ;  for 
what  is  more  lovely  in  woman  than 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  eiqpres- 
sion  of  a  heart  overflowing  with 
all  the  kindly  affections  towards  God 
and  man,  and  that  polish  of  man- 
ners which  lends  a  double  charm 
to  the  intelligence  that  beams  in  her 
face,  and  twines  round  the  heart  by 
its  irresistible  sweetness,      thalia. 

lilFE  OF  AN  EDITOR* 

•  *  *  •  •  There  is  a  species  of 
correspondents,  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  giving  advice,  are  the  most 
abominable,  saucy,  and  impudent 
fellows  in  the  world,  and  who  mod- 
estly give  their  crude  susgestions 
as  infallible  axioms,  which,  if  you 
do  not  obey  you  roust  lose  their  »n- 
vaiuabh  friendship  and  support 
Thus,  one  will  tell  you,  "  your  pa- 
per is  insupportably  dull,  and  he 
can't  read  it  unless  it  contains  an 
account  of  all  the  prize-fights  and 
other  occurrences  m  the  sporting 
world;  another  declares  that  "if 
you  pollute  your  columns  with  such 
trash,  he  will  cease  to  take  in  your 
journal."  One  correspondent  thinks 
your  paper  of  too  literary  a  cast,  and 
wishes  you  to  give  a  little  more  va^* 
riety,  and  now  and  then  to  pop  in  a 
few  remarkable  and  horrid  acci- 
dents^or  a  bloody  murder ;  *^  those 
are  the  things,''  says  he,  '*'  to  make 
it  sell."  A  second  says,  that  you 
"  fill  your  paper  with  a  collection 
of  stories  only  fit  for  old  women — 
and  begs  to  have  aluminous  critique 
on  the  various  works  of  taste  and 
imagination  as  they  appear."  Mr. 
Dismal  says,  the  paper  is  "  too  dull;" 
whilst  Miss  Prude  thinks,  "it  has 
not  a  sufficiently  serious  turn."  Miss 
Languish  begs  for  "  a  little  more 
poetry,"  and  hopes,  "  you  will  let 
it  be  all  about  love  ;"  whilst  Farmer 
Giles  writes  to  you,  "  to  leave  out 
all  that  stuff  of  poetics,  and  put  in 
more  about  the  price  of  com,  and 
such  like."     A  sentimental  young 


lady,  who  signs  her  self  Fliitilla, 
begs  that  you  '*  will  put  in  ill  the 
pretty  love  stories  you  can  pickoi^' 
whilst  the  maiden  aunt  says  "joa 
ought  not  to  suffer  the  word  ht 
to  appear  in  print"  Horace  Gad- 
about wishes  you  "  to  be  particoiar 
in  giving  spirited  and  codIoos  bo> 
tices  of  the  drama  f  whilst  h. 
Cantwell  desires,  thai  ''  his  paper 
may  be  discontinued,  imless  joa 
omit  all  mention  of  such  beinosi 
and  abominable  {^roceediogs" 
Thus  very  man  wishes  hisowD  par- 
ticular taste  to  be  gratified,  witboot 
any  regard  to  his  neighbour's;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  an  editor  caa 
act,  is,  to  disregard  all  soch  partni 
solicitations,  and  to  keep  od  tk 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  withoat  par- 
ing any  respect  to  the  confined  rkn 
of  his  correspondents. 

Mysterious  Adventure  at  tk  Wt 
Hart  Inn, — "  A  very  strange  onic- 
countable  circumstance  happened 
in  this  inn  about  the  same  time;  one 
of  those  occurrences  that  puzzle  the 
philosopher,  and  streDgthen  super- 
stition in  weak  minds.  Three  or 
four  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood 
were  drinking  wine  in  oneoftiie 
rooms,  when  the  landkNrdoftbeion 
(as  it  appeared  to  them)  walked  is* 
to  the  room,  and  coming  up  to  tie 
table  around  which  they  were  seal- 
ed, they  addressed  him  with  "  Mr 
Baldwin,  how  do  you  do  ?  SitdotJ 
and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  a& 
But  instead  of  doing  as  requested, 
the  supposed  inkeeper  walked  ost 
of  the  room,  without  making  ibJ 
reply ;  which  not  only  surprised  to 
offended  the  company,  whoranf  the 
bell  violently,  and  on  the  ^*®''*]2 
pearance,  they  ordered  him  to  sew 
in  his  master.  The  waiter  infera- 
ed  them  that  his  master  was  not « 
home.  The  gentlemea  replie^/^*^ 
he  was  at  home  a  few  minutes  sisce. 
and  therefore  they  insisted  on  5e^ 
ing  him ;  but  the  man  assured  tbec 
they  were  mistaken,  as  his  r^"*** 
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was  in  Bristol,  and  had  been  there 
several  days.  They  then  ordered 
the  waiter  to  send  in  Mrs.  Baldwin, 
who  immediately  appearing,  the 
gentlemen  asked  her  where  Mr. 
Baldwin  was,  and  she  informed 
them,  as  the  waiter  had  already 
done,  that  he  was  in  Bristol,  and 
had  been  there  for  several  days ;  on 
which  the  gentlemen  grew  very 
angry,  and  swore  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  just  before  come  into  the  room, 
and  on  their  requesting  him  to  par- 
take of  their  wine,  had  insulted  them 
by  going  ont  of  the  room  without 
deigning  to  give  them  an  answer. 
Mrs.  Bsddwin  then  drew  out  of  her 
pocket  a  letter  she  had  that  moriii- 
ing  received  from  Mr.  Baldwin,  by 
which  it  was  apparent  that  he  really 
was  in  Bristol. — The  story  was  then 
told  round  the  neighbourhood,  and 
all  the  old  women  concluded  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  must  certainly  be  dead, 
and  that  he  died  at  the  very  instant 
that  the  gentlemen  saw  him  come 
into  the  room;  but  Mr.  Baldwin 
returning  two  days  after,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  them  to  vary  their 
story  ;  they  then  asserted  that  it  was 
a  token  of  some  warning  of  his 
death,  and  no  doubt  but  it  would 
very  soon  happen.  It  was  general- 
ly thought  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
weak  enough  to  pay  such  attention 
to  the  story  and  the  inference  as  to 
hurt  his  health,  as  he  really  died 
within  a  year  after,  and  the  old  wo- 
men were  not  a  little  pleased  at  the 
event,  as  it  tended  to  justify  the 
truth  of  their  prediction." 


OaSiriVBI   aA.THB&VBI. 


'  We  are  but  the  venderi  of  other  men's  foods." 


Longevity.  A  negro  woman 
died  in  Jamaica  lately,  aged  140 
years.  She  well  remembered  the 
destruction  of  Port  Royal  by  an 
earthquake  in  1692 ! 

What  associatious  do  not  such  per- 
sons raise  in  the  reflecting  mind ! 
They  are  living  beings,  and  yet  not 


of  present  time.  I  have  somewhere 
read  of  a  woman  who  died  at  Beau- 
vais  in  1710,  and  who  remembered 
when  Henry  IV.  beseiged  Amiens, 
which  was  in  1593  or  4.  What  an 
interesting  conversation  might  have 
happened  between  these  two  per- 
sons, reacting  events  from  1593 
to  1700,  and  what  a  yet  more  in- 
teresting one  between  the  reader 
in  1825  and  the  negress.  He  might 
talk  of  what  till  then  seemed  matter 
of  by-gone  history.  The  negress 
might  say, ''  I  knew  a  woman  who 
saw  Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth, 
Shakspeare  and  Raliegh,  Bacon 
and  Johnson,  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Charles  11., 
James  II.,  and  I  might  say,  Wil- 
liam and  Anne,  and  the  four 
Georges,  one  of  whom  reigned 
nearly  60  years."  What  countless 
millions  were  born  and  were  dust — 
what  mighty  events  happened — 
what  turmoilings  arose  and  died 
away,  while  only  two  women  ate, 
drank,  and  slept  out  their  protract- 
ed existence ' 

Wilke^wrrtj  Perm.  June  T7, 
Extraordinary  Occurence.  A- 
bout  three  weeks  since,  a  son  of 
Jonathan  Carpenter,  Esq.  of  North- 
moreland,  aged  about  6  years,  stray- 
ed a  short  distance  from  his  father's 
residence  in  company  with  another 
boy,  and  was  most  shockingly  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake.  It  is  thought  that 
the  child  did  not  observe  the  reptile, 
and  that  he  supposed  there  were 
briars  about  his  feet,  as  he  did  not 
move  from  the  place  until  bitten 
several  times.  The  snake  was  dis- 
covered by  his  little  companion,  who 
warned  the  unfortunate  child  of  his 
danger.  He  attempted  to  escape, 
but  so  furious  had  the  snake  be- 
come, that  it  continued  to  thrust  its 
fangs  into  him,  until  he  fell.  Be- 
ing unable  to  walk,  the  child  crawl- 
ed on  his  hands  and  knees  to  the 
road,  a  few  yards  distant,  when  the 
snake  let  go  his  hold,  (by  which  he 
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had  been  dragged  through  the 
brush)  and  retreated.  By  the  time 
assistance  was  offered  him,  the  child 
was  senseless,  and  badly  swoolen. 
Medical  aid  was  immediately  called, 
and  every  exertion  made  to  relive 
him — but  of  no  avail.  He  lived 
about  36  hours  senseless,  when  the 
vital  spark  fled. 

Another  Juliet  almost. — An  ex- 
traordinary attempt  at  suicide  took 
place  a  kw  days  ago  at  a  small  town 
in  the  department  of  the  Aine. 
Preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
marriage  of  a  young  couple :  the 
ring  was  bought,  the  garments  and 
every  thing  ready,  but  the  intended 
bridegroom  had  been  missing  for 
several  days  previous  to  that  fixed 
on  for  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  every  effort  to  find  him 
was  useless.  The  lady,  thrown  in- 
to despair,  waited  with  anxiety 
for  the  wished  for  morning,  and 
finding  that  her  betrothed  lord  did 
not  arrive,  she  swallowed  a  quantity 
of  laudanum.  She  had  scarcely 
drunk  the  soporiferous  draught, 
when  he  returned  to  fulfil  his  vows. 
She  then  declared  what  she  had 
done^  and  immediate  medical  assis- 
tance being  afforded,  the  effect  of 
the  laudanum  was  counteracted,  and 
she  is  very  fast  recovering. 

[Instances  now  and  then  break 
out,  which  show  that  the  age  of  de- 
voted passion  has  not  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  eickly  sentiment.  We 
would  bet  a  gallon  of  laudanum 
that  the  lady  in  question  was  none 
of  your  novel  readers,  fine  talkers, 
or  pink  oif  fashionables.  Such 
depth  of  feeling  is  always  associat- 
ed with  simplicity  and  good  sense. 
Romeo's  Juliet  was  a  girl  of  very 
good  sense. — Why  does  not  some  of 
our  New- York  pi  ly wrights  make  a 
bit  of  a  play  out  of  this  incident  ?] 
— Noah, 

A  lady  who  was  very  remarkable 
fof  hex  regular  attendance  at  church, 


was  apparently  ever  quite  engaged 
in  her  devotional  exercises^  but  in 
fact  was  only  taking  her  accustom- 
ed nap  ;  in  one  of  which  she  qoite 
amused  the  good  people  and  their 
minister.  While  the  preacher  was 
preaching  the  terrors  of  the  lav, 
and  the  most  of  his  congregatioa  ail 
attention,  our  lady  being  asleep  as 
usual,  dreamed  she  was  at  home  at- 
tending to  her  domestic  affairs ;  she 
lefl  her  kitchen  a  moment,  and  re- 
turning found  the  chickens  in  bet 
bread  tray  !  she  could  contain  do 
longer — but  clapping  her  haodi, 
and  with  a  voice  ladies  only  use  ai 
home,  screamed  out,  shew!  skextl 
shew  !  The  attention  of  the  preach- 
er and  people  was  at  once  directed 
to  the  point  from  whence  such  aa 
unusual  voice  enmanated,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  their  risible 
powers  were  powerfully  operated 
on,  and  that  it  was  many  mioates 
before  they  were  sufiiciently  com- 
posed to  resume  the  sober  exercises 
of  the  day. — Hancok  Adc. 

A  terrible  hurricane  was  experi- 
enced at  Falmouth,  Pendleton  co. 
Kentucky,  on  the  26th  ult.  It 
came  on,  with  thunder,  lightnins: 
and  hail,  late  in  the  afternoon,  io- 
creasing  in  violence  until  nothing 
was  found  able  to  resist  its  force 
The  injury  in  the  town  was  incon- 
siderable, compared  with  the  dam- 
age sustained  in  the  adjoining  coatir 
tiy.  On  six  farms,  not  a  buildine^ 
of  stone  or  wood,  was  left  staadiog 
entire.  The  roads  were  blocked 
up,  and  timber  and  live  stock  to  a 
great  amount  destroyed,  but  cmlj 
two  human  lives  lost,  as  then  ascer- 
tained. The  width  of  its  coarse  at 
Falmouth  was  about  six  miles. 

A  periodical  publication  is  like  a 
stage  coach,  which  must  set  out  ai 
the  same  time,  and  travel  on  the 
same  road,  whether  full  or  empty — 
whether  it  convey  bullion  to  the 
bank,  or  cheese  to  the  grocer. 
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HAPPINESS. 

When  we  contemplate  **  the  vast  yariet  j  of 
mwa"  and  the  difierent  scenes  in  which  he  is 
destined  to  act,— when  we  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  education  on  his  mind,  habits  and 
manners,  we  no  longer  wonder  that  there  is 
DO  standard  of  human  happiness,  or,  that 
what  causes  pleasure  in  one  mind,  may  pro- 
duce pain  in  another,  even  ihoug^  in  some  re- 
spects a  mutual  congeniality  may  exist. 

The  Philosopher  of  Nature,  to  whose  peru- 
sal the  volume  of  creation  is  expanded,  de- 
rives a  superiority  from  the  sublimity  of  his 
subject,  which  exalu  him  above  the  vanities 
of  the  world.  Hi*  pleasures  are  of  the  high- 
est order,  for  they  proceed  from  the  fountain 
of  ail  knowledge  $  and  be  foels  a  conscious- 
ness that,  altho'  on  earth,  he  is  fast  approach- 
ing towards  thai  goal  of  immortality,  where 
bis  "  treasures  are  laid  up." 

Yet  different  from  these,  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  TVuy  luxuriate 
in  the  fields  of  fancy,  and  revel  in  a  world  of 
iheir  own  creation ;  and  however  zealous  their 
researches  aAer  truth  may  be,  she  is  seldom 
[>reseiitpd  in  her  own  native  simplicity ,but  de- 
rives her  loveliness  from  the  graceful  drapery 
3f  fiction.  Their  enjoyments  are  also  of  an 
iutellectual  character, — for  they  usually  feel 
Utile  interest  in  the  common  concerns  of  life ; 
yet  with  the  strong  susceptibilies  of  genius, 
the  high  pleasures  which  they  enjoy,  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  keenness  of  their  sufiering, 
on  meeting  with  those  disappointments  ar.d 
mortifications  which  too  often  hover  in  their 
paths. 

There  are  a  few  who  have  the  faculty  of 
blending  the  actual  business  of  life,  with  the 
(ocial  enjoyments  of  society — profittlng  by 
Its  benefits,  aiding  Its  useful  and  honorable 
institutions,  and  participating  in  its  innocent 
amusements.  Such  persons  eujoy  apptrently 
I  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  happiness,  and 
W  this  reason — ^they  are  gvnerally  unambi- 
ious,  and  therefore  seldom  disappointed  in  the 
ruitinn  of  tliAir  rational  hopes.  Thej*  seek 
wX  fame,  or  literary  distinction,  and  therefore 
ixcite  not  the  envy  of  the  malevolent. 

Happiness  is  more  equally  diffused  among 
nankind  than  may  be  imagined  from  a  curso- 
•y  view  of  the  subject ;  yet  we  are  too  oHen 
leceived  by  outward  appearances,  to  allow 
IS  to  determine  which  class  is  the  most  happy. 
Dazzled  by  the  tinsel  of  greatness,  we  raise 
>ur  eyes  to  the  crown,  and  the  mitre  :  If  bap- 
>iness  be  fonnd  there,  even  llioogh  guarded 
viih  the  watchful  care  of  an  Argus,  her  exis* 
eiice  is  insecure.  We  look  on  the  heliuet, 
he  gown,  and  iJie  laurel— the  sunlight  of  her 


smile  may  for  awhile  rest  upon  these,  but  it 
passeth  away  with  the  breath  of  fame,  and 
continoeth  not.  The  monarch  turna  with  dis- 
gust from  the  flattery  of  the  sycophant,  and 
the  toils  of  empire, — and  pointing  to  the  cabini 
of  the  savage,  or  the  cot  of  the  peasant,  ex- 
claims— "  There  is  true  happiness !"  Widi- 
out  considering  the  circumscribed  nature  of 
his  enjoyments,  which  result  only  from  the 
possession  of  health,  liberty,  and  the  bounties 
of  the  earth,  (the  common  boon  of  all  created^ 
beings,)  yet  as  these  are  the  highest  pleasures 
of  which  his  untutored  mind  is  susceptible, 
even  hk  may  be  considered  as  enjoying  his- 
proportionate  share  of  happiness. 

We  have  recently  been  favoured  with  an  el- 
egant work  entitled  Death's  Doings,  print- 
ed by  Dulton  &,  Wemworth,  from  the  2d  Lon- 
don edition,  in  S  vols,  beautifully  printed  on- 
the  finest  paper,  and  bound  in  silk,  with  gilt 
edge? ,  which  together  with  iu  intrinsic  literary 
worth,  renders  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
any  library.  It  contains  about  50  articles  in 
prose  and  verse,  with  prints  illustrativip  of 
each  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  useful 
moral  that  may  be  drawn  from  each  of  theae,. 
the  variety  of  style,  embellished  with  octa- 
sional  flashes  of  wit  and  satire,  and  the  rich 
vein  of  amusement  that  runs  through  Uie 
whole  work,  gratefully  relieves  the  mind  from 
the  melanchoiy  monotony  of  the  subject.  We 
intend  some  future  day  to  give  a  more  co- 
pious extract  than  the  following: 

"THE  SCROLL." 

The  maiden^s  cbeok  blushed  luby  bright, 
And  bor  heart  beat  quick  with  itB  own  delight ; 
Again  she  ahould  dwell  on  those  words  so  dear, 
.\tniost  as  if  bcr  lover  wnrciiear. 
Little  deemed  she  that  her  letter  would  tell 
How  that  true  lover  fought  and  fell 
The  maiden  road  till  her  cheek  grew  pale- 
Yon  dro<iping  eve  tellt  all  the  tale ! 
She  floei  her  own  knight^ii  fond  last  prayer, 
And  she  roads  in  that  Scroll  hor  heart's  despair! 
Oh !  grave — how  terrible  art  thou 
To  young  hearts  bound  in  one  fond  vow. 
Ob  I  baman  love — how  vain  is  thy  trust ; 
Hope !  how  soon  art  thou  laid  in  the  dust. 
Thou  fatal  Pilgrim  who  art  thou 
Who  fling'it  a  black  veil  from  thy  shadowy  brow; 
I  knov  thee  now^lark  lord  of  the  tomb ! 
By  yon  pale  maiden's  withering  bloom : 
For  her  cheek  is  struck  by  mortality— 
And  the  light  hath  gone  from  her  glassy  eye. 
Prom  her  parted  lip  there  comes  n«i  breath, 
That  Sdcroil  was  falCy  and  its  bearer  Death  ! 

L.  £.  L. 

The  Neyo'Ynrk  Jlfirror.— With  the  last 
number  of  the  5lh  Vol.  of  this  interesting  pa- 
per, Mr.  Morris  has  presented  his  patrons 
with  a  splendid  title  page  for  the  volume,  ex- 
hibiting a  beautiful  engraving  of  Apollo  and 
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the  Hoseif  which  we  consider  u  a  handaome 
apology  ioL'  the  absence  of  their  inspiraiioDS 
on  the  closing  page»  which  we  find  occupied 
by  a ''  genend  ifides'*  of  the  work.  The  Edi- 
tor's address,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  is 
both  spirited  and  modest,  in  explaining  his 
views  with  regard  to  his  paper  he  claims  no 
literary  or  other  distinctions,  which  have  not 
been  freely  awarded  to  him  by  the  public. 
We  hope  his  well  merited  patronage  will 


New  Jfiisie.— A  young  lady  of  high  accom- 
plishments (and  no  pride)  m  the  absence  of 
the  servant,  stepped  to  the  door  on  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  which  announced  a  visit  from 
one  of  her  fashionable  admirers ;  on  entering 
the  b4*au  glancing  on  the  harp  and  piano, 
which  stood  in  the  apartment,  exclaimed  ''  I 
Vumght  1  heard 'music,  on  which  instrument 
were  you  performing  Miss  T"  "  On  the  Grid- 
iron, Sir,  widi  aa  accompaniment  of  the  fiy- 
ing^pan !"  replied  she, — "  my  mother  is  with- 
out htfpr  and  she  says  I  must  learn  to  Jingtr 
these  instruments  sooner  or  later,  so  I  have 
this  day  commenced  taking  a  coarse  of  les- 
{A  good  yankee  girl.) 


THEATRICAL. 

Mrt.  Duff,  closed  hnr  engagement  for  the* 
«esK>n  at  the  Chatham  Theatre,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  being  her  benefit  night,  in  the  char- 
acter ol  Isabella,  to  a  fiill  and  fashionable 
audience.  The  celebrated  Miss  finery  is 
engaged  for  a  few  nights  at  this  theatre. 

jUiss  Dillingham. — This  charming  vocal- 
im  gave  a  concert  in  Hartford  on  Monday 
etening.  The  audience  was  select,  and  more 
fashionable  than  usual. 

Bowery  Tkeatre.-^Mr.  Charles  Gilfert, 
Manager,  announces  that  this  Theatre,  now 
lebuilding,  will  be  finished  about  the  25th  of 
August  next,  in  a  style  surpassing  iu  former 
fiagnificence.  He  advertises  for  persons 
wishing  to  engage  to  make  immediate  appli- 
lion. 

Mr.  Jone;  from  the  English  Opera  House, 
London,  makes  his  first  appearance  at  Tfiea- 
ire  Sam  Sottei,  New- York. 

Mens.  Jfoarosfhas  arrived  from  Paris 
with  a  complete  and  efficient  Corps  de  Ballet, 
selected  from  the  first  establishmenU  iu  Paris, 
intended  for  the  La  Fayette  Theatre. 

Keom  made  his  first  appearance  at  Paris 
on  the  12th  of  May  last,  in  the  character  of 
Richard  the  Third.  He  was  well  received 
on  his  ettiree.  l1ie  Parisian  critics  speak  of 
the  play  itself  as  duU  and  heavy,  and  wish 
to  attribute  the  disappointment  rather  to  this 
Ihw  to  any  want  of  talent  in 


COMMUiriCATICV. 

Mrs.  Ware— Perceiving  in  year  last  pa- 
per an  Editorial    advertisement  for  a  few 
"  newly  invented  horrors,"  (such  I  presosM 
da  hair  breadth  *scapes  and  perils  by  srte  and 
land),  together  with  a  demand  Ant  a  cnikniBg 
fiend-like  villain — also  for  a  cmel  ftithleai 
maid,  itc.  I  take  this  method  of  infosiDiiif 
you  that  I  have  on  hand,  say  about  two  bosk- 
els  of  articles  of  the  above  description^  in  ihe 
shape  of  Letters,  which  have  been  accnma 
lating  for  about  thirty  years  past ;— 4be9e  Let- 
ters contain  Tales  of  every  part  of  the  werM^ 
Essays  on  every  thing  in  the  worid,  and  Po- 
etry of  every  description,  finom  StomhoM  and 
Hopkins  down  to  Lord  Byron  ■  bat  as  1  saean 
to  sell  them  per  gross,  I  ought  to  iafonn  yon 
that  there  are  also  among  them  a  few  aiticks 
on  the  fotlowiog  subjects—"  Bill  for  nendng 
your  BooU,  U.  W."......."  Elder  Cnmfooi^s 

advice  to  a  young  married  couple.".......''  Sir 

this  is  to  informe  you  that  i  shaat  aeod  n» 
more  arter  that  ere  money  that  you  o  ne— So 
no  more  at  present"........"  Aunt  Peggy's  re- 
ceipt to  make  Custards  without  Eggs,  aad 
Pumpkin  Puddings  of  Squash,**  a  "  new  vo- 
cabulary of  queer  words  with  the  sigmficatkiBS 
prefixed  (not  found  in  any  Dictionary,)  but  ia 
most  of  our  modem  Periodicals.  "..-....Atty 

person  wishing  for  the  above  lot  may  obtain 
it  a  dead  bargain,  by  applying  to 

SoLOMon  Ssitfixurr. 

Chapkic  Sqnare, 

To  Readtr9  and  CorreMpondenb.-^W^  now 
now  tender  our  gratefiil  thanks  to  o«r  Cor- 
respondents in  general  fbr  the  liberal  aid 
which  they  have  afforded  us  during  the  pa* 
half  year.  With  respect  to  the  articles  pte- 
sented  for  the  Prise  Volume,  several  have 
been  reclaimed  by  their  authors;  we  have 
however  received  a  line  permitting  us  to  p^ 
lish  the  second  best, "  A  LegendoTthe  Whi» 
Mountains,"  which  will  accordingly  appear 
ia  our  next.  No  other  of  the  above  eoBm- 
nications  will  be  published. 


embi 


ADTERTISEBIENT. 
DuTTOH  &  Wkntworth,  RetpKi/maf 
inform  the  Pufdic  thai  the  Bow  ER  or  Tastk, 
will  henceforth  be  printed  by  them,  and  thM 
they  art  authorized  to  receiee  all  amarget  ^ 
on  tfUi  publication,  a»  alto  th£  noma  of  ■» 
nUacribert  who  are  infonned  that  thiM  Numr 
Ur  commencet  VoL  II.  for  the  enming  Sis 
Month».^No  tubocriptiotu  reerived  feralnt 
term  of  time — and  no  AacnAers  sold  Sif - 

GLK. 

Qj*  Hubtcribert  who  do  not  receive  An> 
Numbers  regularly  are  reapeetfuUy  rtfuetkd 
to  notify  the  PubltMher: 
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SKETCH. 


-Cool  sunrise  hour  I 


How  beautiful  thou  wildest  now  the  bower 

Where  Helen  sleeps! — Lo  the  green,  clustering  vines 

Laugh  with,  and  love  thee !  and  the  rainbow  lines 

Of  light  and  cloud,  pencill'd  by  thy  flame  hand, 

Wrapping  the  crest  of  yon  tall  eastern  land, 

Are  beautiful  I — And  yet  thou  shtnest  now 

On  Helen's  grave!    The  smile  of  thy  glad  brow 

Gilds  the  fair  sleeper's  tomb.    Tis  where  she  pray'd 

With  the  faint  breath  of  sickness,  to  be  laid ! 

Oh,  she  was  fair ! — the  pure,  the  dreaming  blue 

Of  her  mild  eye — her  tears,  so  like  the  dew 

That  stars  will  shed — the  silken  lids,  that  fell 

In  her  still  hours  of  slumber,  on  a  well 

Of  fond  and  holy  waters — ^the  pale  cheek — 

And  the  enchaining  heaven  that  aye  would  speak 

From  her  whole  self— thou,  Sun,  hast  look'd  upon ; 

And  yet  thou  srail'st,  as  Helen  were  not  gone  ! 

I  can  forgive  thee — there  are  others  fair, 

And  othe^.souls  to  love  them.         «        ♦        ♦  Nile. 


STANZAS. 

Oh !  can  it  be  that  those  we  have  lov'd  best, 
Whose  hopes  and  joys  were  once  entwin'd  with  ours. 

Those  in  whose  friendships  our  fond  hearts  were  blest — 

Can  these  pass  lightly  on  with  all  the  rest 
Of  those  fair  transient  things— those  short-liv'd  flowers 
That  sprang  in  youth's  gay  path  ?    Must  these  pass  on, 

And  leave  no  trace  behind  ? — nought  for  the  heart 
To  muse  upon  in  silence,  and  alone. 
When  all  that  wak'd  its  rapturous  pulse  is  flown — 

Must  these,  like  a  delightful  dream  depart  ? 
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Can  those  who  joyM  each  other^s  smiles  to  greet, 

Who  revell'd  io  that  hjxury  of  soul, 
Where  all  our  best  and  purest  feelings  meet — 
The  flowery  ties  by  friendship  made  more  sweet — 

Can  these  be  severM,  ev'u  oy  time's  control  ? 
Ok !  yes — ^how  ofl  upon  an  eye  that  shed 

Its  joyous  lustre  o'er  some  happier  day, 
We  coldly  gaze !    The  smile,  too,  that  once  spread 
A  ff!ow  that  lingered  when  its  light  was  fled — 

18  powerless  now — ^no  renovating  ray, 
Steals  o'er  the  heart  to  wake  its  wither'd  bloom, 
Or  break  the  spell  of  melancholy's  gloono.  Auousti. 


THE  INTOCATION. 

Br  Mrs.  Hemahs. 
WRITTEN   AFTER   THE   DEATH   OF   A   SISTER   IN   LAW. 

Answer  me,  burning  stars  of  night ! 

Where  has  the  spirit  gone. 
That  past  the  reach  of  human  sight. 

Even  as  a  breeze  hath  flown  ? 
— And  the  stars  answer'd  me — "  We  roll 

In  light  and  power  on  high, 
But,  of  the  never  dying  soul, 

Ask  things  that  cannot  die." 

Oh !  many  ton'd  and  chainless  wind  i 

Tliou  art  a  wanderer  free ; 
Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  can  find, 

Far  over  mount  and  sea  ? 
— And  the  wind  murmur'd  in  reply — 

"  The  blue  deep  I  have  cross'd. 
And  met  its  barks  and  billows  high, 

But  not  what  thou  hast  lost !" 

Ye  clouds  that  gorgeously  repose 

Around  the  setting  sun, 
Answer!  have  ye  a  home  for  those 

Whose  earthly  race  is  run  ? 
—The  bright  clouds  answer'd — ^**  Wc  depart, 

We  vanish  from  the  sky ; 
Ask  what  is  deathless  in  thy  heart 

For  that  which  cannot  die!" 

Speak,  then,  thou  voice  of  God  within ! 

Thou  of  the  deep  low  tone ! 
Answer  me  through  life's  restless  din, 

Where  is  the  spirit  flown  ?  • 

— And  the  voice  answer'd — "  Be  thou  still ! 

Enough  to  know  is  given  ; 
Clouds,  winds  and  stars  ihtir  task  fulfil, 

Thine  is  to  trust  in  Heaven !" 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,"— Paink. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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A  liEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 


Before  Julius  Melville  had  finished 
the  course  of  his  collegiate  educa- 
tion, his  sedentary  life,  the  result 
of  his  intense  application  to  study, 
so  affected  his  naturally  fragile  con- 
stitution, that  he  was  compelled 
(however  reluctantly)  to  forego  the 
honours  of  the  ensuing  commence- 
ment, at  which  he  bad  been  ap- 
pointed to  sustain  a  conspicuous 
part  This  disappointment  at  first 
affected  most  sensibly  the  spirits  of 
the  young  and  ambftions  student; 
but  it  met  with  a  grateful  allevia- 
tion on  returning  to  his  home,  where 
the  joy  of  his  family,  on  being  able 
to  render  him  those  little  attentions 
which  his  delicate  health  required, 
was  even  greater  than  if  they  had 
witnessed  a  public  recognition  of  his 
talents.  Julius  had  a  lovely  sister, 
about  two  years  younger  than  him- 
self, who,  although  she  had  always 
lived  in  retirement,  with  no  other 
advantages  than  those  derived  from 
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a  common  village  school,  yet  such 
was  her  native  intelligence  and  ar- 
dent desire  of  knowledge,  that  with 
the  occasional  instruction  of  her 
father,  (who  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  revolution)  she  acquired  that 
general  information  which  his  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  and  early  inter- 
course with  the  world  were  calcu- 
lated to  supply. 

One  of  the  most  imperious  laws 
imposed  upon  a  novelist,  is  to  de- 
scribe the  heroine  as  soon  as 
the  story  will  admit, — in  obedi- 
ence to  which  I  shall  state,  that  the 
fair  Rosine,  without  being  perfectly 
beautiful,  was  the  personification  of 
health  and  happiness.  There  was 
a  sparkle  in  her  eye,  ablush  on  her 
cheek,  and  an  elasticity  in  her  step, 
that  reminded  the  student  of  clas- 
sical mythology  of  the  youthful  cup- 
bearer of  Jupiter — 

"  Oh  Hebe  !  what  a  gmile,  and  what  a  blush  was 
ihine!" 
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Although  Julius  was  most  happy 
in  the  society  of  his  family,  yet  he 
soon  became  weary  of  the  monoto- 
nous amusements  of  the  country, 
and  again  betook  himself  to  his 
books.  This  his  physician  express- 
ly forbid,  and  receiving  at  this  pe- 
riod an  invitation  from  some  friends 
of  his  family,  who  had  for  several 
years  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  Mountains,  he  thought  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  make  that 
delightful  tour,  recently  become 
more  interesting  to  travellers  as 
connected  with  the  fate  of  that  un- 
fortunate family  who  perished  be- 
neath an  "avalanche"  from  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  in  1826. 

Proud  alike  of  the  personal  as 
well  as  intellectual  graces  of  his  be- 
loved sister,  Julius  proposed  taking 
her  with  him,  intending,  should  this 
journey  prove  salutary  in  its  effects 
on  his  health,  to  visit  also  some  of 
those  salubrious  fountains  of  the 
west,  where  talent,  beauty,  and  fash- 
ion, congregate  .annually  in  pursuit 
of  health,  pleasure,  and  variety. 
Rosine  was  in  raptures  at  a  plan  so 
congenial  to  her  taste,  and  required 
but  a  few  days  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  journey.  The  family 
gig  was  preferred  as  a  travelling  ve- 
hicle, for  the  advantage  of  making 
such  occasional  digressions  from 
their  route  as  fancy  might  suggest, 
as  also  for  the  convenience  of  rest- 
ing when  fatigued.  To  those  ac- 
customed as  were  our  young  travel- 
lers, to  the  smooth  and  fertile  plains 
of  Massachusetts,  the  wild  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  gigantic 
height  of  the  mountains  as  they 
proceeded,  struck  th^m  with  de- 
light and  astonishment !  The  young 
Rosine  was  a  creature  of  romance 
and  poetry,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  deep  ravine  or  a  cloud-capp'd  cliff 
but  reminded  her  of  some  favourite 
author,  in  whose  glowing  language 
she  failed  not  to  give  evidence  of 
the  tenacity  of  her  memory.  They 
proceeded  slowly,  in  order  to  mark 


all  that  was  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion— this  is  the  philosophy  of  tra- 
velling— there  are  some  who  harry 
from  scene  to  scene,  and  from  place 
to  place,  as  if  actually  haunted  by 
an  evil  genius,  and  at  length  return 
home  prostrated  in  strength,  and 
enervated  in  mind,  rather  than  im- 
proved in  either, — and  who  really 
think,  because  they  have  driven 
.with  the  velocity  of"  Peter  Ruffg" 
over  half  the  United  States,  in  less 
than  a  month,  that  they  have  really 
''  seen  the  world"  Bnt  to  return  to 
our  travellers :  they  were  now  about 
50  miles  from  the  "White  Mountain 
Notch,"  and  about  15  from  M.'s  tav- 
ern, where  they  were  to  rest  for  the 
night.  The  day  was  fast  declining, 
when  suddenly  the  gathering  clouds 
announced  a  tempest,  the  efiect  of 
which  in  these  regions  istrulyterrific. 
The  continued  roar  of  the  distant 
thunder,as  it  reverberated  amongthe 
mountains,  and  the  quivering  light- 
ning, as  it  flashed  from  cloud  to 
cloud,  filled,  the  heart  of  Rosine 
with  terror.  Too  conscious  of  the 
real  distress  of  tlieir  situation,  Ju- 
lius could  offer  but  little  consolation. 
No  shelter  of  any  kind  was  in  Tiew, 
and  the  storm  was  every  moment 
increasing!  The  rain  poured  in 
torrents,  and  the  blast,  as  it  swept 
in  eddying  whirls  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  threatened  to  overturn  the 
carriage.  But  just  as  they  bad  con- 
cluded to  seek  a  lodging  in  the  first 
house  that  would  admit  them,  the 
storm  began  to  subside,  and  the 
glorious  arch  of  heaven,  (God's  co- 
venant of  peace  with  man)  was 
stretched  athwart  the  clear  blue  sky, 
while  the  last  radiant  blush  of  day,  as 
it  glowed  upon  the  mountaiac]iff,was 
beautifully  contrasted  with  the  cool 
deep  shadows  of  the  vale  below* 

Enraptured  with  the  beauty  of 
this  scene,  they  almost  forgot  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  as  only  a  few  scattering 
farm  houses  presented  themselves, 
they  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
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Inn,  which  was  not  far  distant, 
where  they  were  sure  of  meeting 
with  comfortable  acoommodations. 
Day  was  now  fast  closing  in,  when 
the  barking  of  a  dog  announced  a 
traveller, — and  immediately  a  man 
in  a  herdsman's  dress  advanced  and 
asked  them,  if  they  had  observed  a 
drove  of  cattle  as  they  passed  M — 's 
tavern  ? 

"  That  is  the  inn  of  which  we 
are  in  pursuit,"  replied  Julius ;  *'  we 
cannot  hn^epassai  it,  surely." 

"  Why,  I  rather  guess  you  have" 
said  the  herdsman,  with  a  quaint 
wink,  "  you  have  come  about  as 
good  as  six 'miles  rigM  out  of  your 
way  1  You  should  have  turned  off 
at  the  ^^  fork' — ^you  saw  the  fork 
in  the  road,  didn't  ye  ?  well,  you 
should  have  turned  off  there,  and 
then  a  few  miles  riding  would  have 
brought  you  to  M — *s  tavern." 

''  And  have  we  all  this  distance 
to  retrace?"  said  Rosine,  looking 
ibrth  upon  the  lengthening  shad- 
ows. 
- ''  Yes  marm,  if  you  go  straight 
back  agin,  you  have — ^that's  sariini 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do, 
mister,"  said  he,  turning  to  Julius : 
**  You  can  just  cut  into  *  that  are^ 
cow  path  you  see  there,  and  it  will 
bring  you  right  out  to  the  fork^'  and 
save  as  good  as  four  miles  travel. 
Besure  the  road  is  none  of  the  best, 
but  ye  must  not  mind  the  scrushing 
of  the  bushes  under  the  wheels." 

Like  the  lady  in  *Comus,'  they  ac- 
cepted with  gratitude  *'  his  honest 
ofier'd  courtesy,"  and  as  he  turned 
the  horse's  head  into  the  woodland 
path,  he  bade  them  *'  keep  up  a 
good  heart,  for  he'd  warrant  their 
critter  would  make  out  a  safe  path, 
if  they'd  let  him  alone." 

Aware  of  the  surprising  instinct 
of  that  noble  animal,  they  proceed- 
ed several  miles  without  fear  or  dif- 
ficulty, but  the  path  now  began  to 
narrow,  and  Julius  was  obliged  to 
yield  the  reins  to  his  sister,  in  order 
to  part  the  branches  of  the  trees, 


which  were  so  thickly  interwoven 
over  their  heads,  as  in  many  places 
to  render  it  impossible  otherwise  to 
pass.  Mile  afler  mile  they  procee- 
ded through  this  wild  and  solitary 
path,  without  turning,  and  appa- 
rently without  end.  One  blessing 
was  spared  to  them  :  the  moon 
shone  in  full  unclouded  brightness, 
by  which  Julius  perceived  it  was 
now  near  midnight !  What  a  situ- 
ation for  an  invalid  youth  and  a 
timid  girl !  Suddenly  the  roar  of 
waters  met  their  ear,  and  after 
proceeding  a  few  rods  further, 
the  horse  came  to  a  full  stand,  on 
the  brink  of  a  tremendous  gulf !  a- 
bove  which,  on  the  other  side,  the 
mountain  cataract  fell,  with  a  deaf- 
ening roar  into  the  chasm  beneath. 
Endeavoring  to  escape  this  scene  of 
peril,  Julius  turned  into  the  only 
path  that  presented  itself,  with  a 
hope  that  it  might  end  in  safety, 
when  a  sound  between  a  yeU  and  a 
whistle^  met  their  ears,  while  some- 
thing in  human  shape  ("if  shape  it 
might  be  called")  lK)unded  across 
their  p%th  with  the  velocity  of  a 
hare,  but  was  immediately  lost  a- 
mong  the  bushes.  Before  they  had 
time  to  remark  on  this  singular  ob- 
ject, it  again  appeared  on  a  distant 
cliffy  assuming  the  most  grotesque 
attitudes,  and  tossing  its  long  arms 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  travellers. 
It  seemed  not  like  any  thing  of 
*^  earth's  mould."  Its  wild  and  dis- 
torted  visage  resembled  the  sphynx- 
head  of  an  Egyptian  column,  more 
than  a  human  face !  while  its  large 
light  eyes,  as  they  flashed  with  a 
pale  phosphoric  flame,  were  render- 
ed more  hideous  by  an  obliquity  of 
vision. 

It  was  difficult  to  decide  on  the 
sex  of  this  strange  object,  as  its 
dress  partook  of  the  characteristics 
of  both.  A  small  straw  hat,  in 
which  waved  a  single  peacock's 
feather,  was  placed  fantastically  on 
one  side  of  its  head,  from  which  a 
quantity    of    coarse    yellow    hair 
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streamed  in  elf  locks  around  its 
long  sinewy  neck  ;  a  boy's  jacket, 
and  a  petticoat  composed  of  that 
striped  material  which  our  country 
dames  call  linsey-woolsey,  complet- 
ed its  costume.  Notwithstanding 
its  "  questionable  shape,''  Julius  was 
resolved  to  **  speak  to  it," — "  loho 
or  what  are  you?"  cried  he — ^a  shrill 
demoniac  laugh,  rendered  more 
fearful  by  the  wild  solitude  of  the 
scene,  was  its  only  reply ;  even  the 
horse  seemed  conscious  that  the 
object  who  kept  continually  bound- 
ing across  his  path,  and  using  every 
effort  to  obstruct  his  progress,  was 
not  of  the  human  family.  Sudden- 
ly it  uttered  a  wild  unearthly  shriek, 
aiid  seized  the  reins  of  the  horse  ! 
this  was  the  climax  of  Rosine's 
fears ;  and  twining  her  icy  fingers 
with  those  of  her  brother,  she  sank 
almost  lifeless  upon  his  bosom ;  but 
his  surprise  and  apprehension  were 
scarce  less  than  hers,  on  perceiving 
before  them  a  deep  moat  half  filled 
with  black  and  stagnant  water :  by 
a  simple,  though  powerful  effort,  the 
Goblin  withdrew  a  huge  ircyi  bolt, 
when  a  heavy  platform  descended 
with  a  crash  so  violent,  that,  but  for 
the  ready  curb  of  his  master's  hand, 
both  horse  and  carriage  would  l^ave 
been  precipitated  into  the  gulph  be- 
low. Th6  moat  being  passable, 
the  strange  being  again  seized  the 
reins,  and  led  the  horse  in  safety 
over,  when  raising  a  wild  shout, 
and  clapping  its  brawny  hands  with 
apparent  exultation,  it  trotted  on  be- 
fore the  carriage  to  a  dull  monoton- 
ous measure,  to  which  it  kept  time 
with  its  head  and  elbows,  skip- 
ping occasionally  from  one  side  of 
the  road  to  the  other,  with  the  most 
antic  gestures. 

They  soon  arrived  at  a  large  log, 
hut,  and  great  was  their  joy  on  see- 
ing the  door  opened  by  a  being  of 
human  appearance;  a  woman  who 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the 
coarse  and  savage  expression  of  her 
countenance,  shewed  them  into  a 


room,  where  sat  a  man  in  a  sailor's 
habit,  carelessly  smoking  his  pipe, 
to  whom  Julius  gave  a  short  detail 
of  his  adventure,  and  requested  ac- 
commodation for  the  night.  To 
this  the  man  nodded,  without  with- 
drawing the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
while  the  woman,  as  she  prepar- 
ed the  supper,  was  inquisitive  to 
know  their  motive  for  travelling 
that  road.  Casting  their  eyes  a- 
round  the  apartment,  they  were  as- 
tonished at  the  incongruity  of  its 
furniture/  On  a  rough  oak  table, 
of  the  coarsest  workmanship^  stood 
an  India  cabinet  inlaid  with  pearl ! 
and  beneath  an  ordinary  little  Dntch 
glass  hung  a  gold  repeater,  while 
several  silver  candlesticks  were 
ranged  on  the  smok^blackened 
mantel-piece.  When  supper  was 
ready,  the  aforesaid  table  was  drawn 
forth,  over  whose  rough  snrfaee 
was  thrown  a  damask  cloth  of  the 
finest  texture.  Two  earthen  plates 
of  different  sizes,  and  some  kandlt^ 
less  knives  and  forks,  were  placed 
upon  the  board,  while  a  rich  silver 
urn,  surrounded  by  some  cups  and 
saucers  of  the  coarest  ware,  com- 
pleted the  tea  equipage.  The  tra- 
vellers spake  not — but  exchanged 
looks  of  astonishment.  Yet  op- 
pressed with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
(notwithstanding  their  anxioos 
fears)  they  partook  largely  of  the 
food  before  them; — ^the  tea,  from 
its  bad  quality,  they  could  not 
drink,  which  the  hostess  perceiving, 
brought  in  a  deep  silver  cap,  re- 
sembling a  sacramental  chalice,  fill- 
ed with  wine,  and  placed  it  before 
them,  then  calling  to  the  man  to 
''  see  to  the  house,"  they  both  left 
the  room  ;  at  this  instant,  as  RosEne 
was  raising  the  cup  to  her  lips,  the 
fearful  Sprite  who  had  hitherto 
haunted  their  steps,  sprang  from  a 
dark  nook  in  the  hut,  and  with  an 
uncouth  yell,  seized  the  cup,  and 
holding  it  at  arm's  lengtb,he  whirled 
round  with  the  velocity  of  a  top, 
scattering  its  contents  over  e^ery 
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part  of  the  room,  and  replaciog  it 
on  the  table,  leaped  out  of  the  win- 
dow I  "  Tell  me,  in  the  name  of 
heaven !"  cried  Julius^  as  the  hos- 
tess entered,  "  who  that  strange  be- 
ing is,  and  from  whence  he  came?" 
"  Oh  !  'tis  only  my  poor  i^ot  Boy" 
said  she,  ''you  need  not  mind 
him."  "  Mind  him  r  said  a  low 
voice  beneath  the  floor.  Rosine 
started,  but  the  hostess,  without  no- 
ticing it,  told  them  their  rooms  were 
ready  whenever  they  wished  to  re- 
tire. "  We  shall  occupy  but  one 
apartment,"  said  Julius,  (determin- 
ing, in  this  suspicious  dwelling,  not 
to  be  separated  from  Rosine,)  "  as 
we  shall  pursue  our  journey  very 
early  in  the  morning,  my  sister  will 
rest  herself  a  few  hours  in  her 
clothes,  for  myself,  a  blanket  on 
the  floor  will  answer,  if  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  sleep."  **  You'd  better  go 
to  bed  in  a  christian  way,"  mutter- 
ed the  woman,  as  she  closed  the 
door.  The  same  incongruity  was 
as  apparent  in  the  chamber  furni- 
ture as  the  kitchen*.  An  ill-shapen 
oak  bedstead,  with  bedding  of  cor- 
responding coarseness,  was  shaded 
by  a  drapery  of  rich  silk,  tastefully 
formed,  but  rudely  arranged  ;  and 
a  remnant  of  handsome  carpeting 
was  upon  the  floor.  Yet  overpow- 
ered by  the  variety  of  their  feelings, 
and  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  they 
soon  availed  themselves  of  their  ac- 
commodation for  repose.  The  deep 
breathing  of  her  brother  soon  con- 
vinced Rosine  that  he  slept — when 
suddenly  she  heard  the  creak  of  a 
footstep  upon  the  floor !  and  part- 
ing the  drapery  of  her  bed,  she  saw 
the  tall  shadow  of  a  woman  against 
the  wall !  With  a  heart,  chilled  as 
by  the  touch  of  Death,  she  sank 
almost  unconsciously  on  her  pillow, 
on  observing  the  hostess  glide  cau- 
tiously round  the  room, and  at  length 
hold  a  lamp  to  the  face  of  her  bro- 
ther ;  Rosine  strove  to  repress  a 
scream  ;  for  she  knew  that  if  they 
vrere  the  victims  of  treachery,  cour- 


age, and  presence  pf  mind  alone, 
could  save  them.  Presently,  her 
curtains  were  withdrawn,  and  she 
felt  a  cold  hard  hand  pass  slowly 
over  her  face  !  At  this  moment  she 
heard  below  a  suppressed  voice,, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper,  exclaim-* 
ing,  '*  secure  the  bridge  T  The 
woman  immediately  extinguished 
the  lamp  upon  the  hearth,  and  de- 
parted with  the  other,  leaving  them 
in  total  darkness.  Rosine  now 
sprung  up,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window,  saw  the  man  and  woman 
go  forth  towards  the  bridge.-— Not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost. — Hastily 
awakening  her  brother,  she  told  him 
in  a  whisper  all  that  had  passed > 
Starting  up,  he  opened  the  door,, 
and  found  a  lamp  burning  upon  the 
stairs,  by  which  lay  a  dagger  and  a 
pair  of  pistols  !  The  horrid  purpose 
of  these  wretches  was  now  reveal- 
ed ;  and  seizing  the  weapons,  which 
seemed  sent  him  by  Heaven  for 
his  defence,  he  took  the  lamp  and 
re-entered  the  room,  and  advancing 
to  his  sister,  said  in  a  Arm  voice — 
**  Rosine,  take  this  dagger,  it  may 
be  necessary — we  are  in  a  den  of 
murder !"  "  Wje  are  in  a  den  of 
muriler .'"  responded  a  full  though 
agonized  voice  beneath  the  floor, 
which  they  perceived  was  agitated 
by  a  slight  knock.  Hastening  to 
the  spot,  Julius  threw  up  the  car- 
pet, when^a  trap-dooi  secured  by  a 
bolt  met  his  view ; — uniting  their 
strength,  they  removed  it,  and  dis- 
closed a  damp  gloomy  dungeon, 
against  whose  rocky  wall  leaned  a 
young  roan  of  most  interesting  ap- 
pearance, dressed  in  a  clerical  ha- 
bit. "God!  I  thank  thee,"  ex- 
claimed he  with  fervour,  and  re- 
questing the  aid  of  Julius,  sprang 
up  through  the  aperture  with  a  vi- 
gour of  which  his  worn  frame  seem- 
ed scarcely  capable.  A  few  words 
served  to  explain  that  both  parties 
were  the  destined  victims  of  their 
treacherous  host.  They  learned 
from  Mr.  Howard,  (the  clergyman) 
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that  be  was  travelling  homeward  a 
few  days  since  in  charge  of  some 
sacred  plate  that  had  been  present- 
ed to  his  church,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  " Herdsman"  who,  af- 
ter some  quaint  remarks  about  the 
road,  asked  him  where  he  was  tra- 
velling. Aware  of  the  familiar  ha- 
bits of  the  '*  honest"  sons  of  the 
forest,  he  told  him,  but  was  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  "  5e- 
veral  miles  out  of  his  way  !"  In 
short,  the  same  art  had  been  prac- 
tised on  him,  that  had  been  employ- 
ed to  decoy  the  brother  and  sister 
into  this  execrable  haunt  of  robbery 
and  murder.  Having  deprived  him 
of  his  watch,  plate,  &c.  they  had 
thrown  him  into  that  loathsome  dun- 
geon, where  he  would  have  undoubt- 
edly perished,  but  for  the  secret  vi- 
sits of  the  Idiot  Boy,  who  brought 
him  food,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
his  mental  imbecility,  evidently  saw 
and  pitied  the  fate  of  those  whom 
his  abandoned  parents  had  doomed 
to  death. 

Believing  it  was  best  to  secure 
them  before  they  returned  to  the 
house,  the  gentlemen  armed  them- 
selves, and  rushed  upon  them  just 
as  they  had  succeeded  in  raising 
the  bridge  !  They  designed  not  to 
take  the  lives  of  these  wretches, 
unless  in  defence  of  their  own,  but 
only  confine  them,  if  possible,  in 
their  own  cells,  until  they  could  be 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice. Perceiving  their  intention, 
the  man  sprang  upon  Julius,  and 
wresting  the  pistol  from  his  hand, 
pointed  it  at  his  breast !  Rosine 
screamed  ! — but  a  sudden  flash, 
which  for  an  instant  deprived  him 
of  sight,  wa:s  all  the  injury  he  re- 
ceived. The  villain  then  drew  a 
knife  from  his  vest — but  e'er  he 
could  raise  his  arm,  the  pistol  of 
Howard  sent  his  guilty  soul  to  meet 
the  vengeance  of  its  God  I  They 
now  looked  round  in  search  of  the 
woman,  whom  they  discovered 
struggling  in  the  moat  below,  en- 


deavoring to  ford  a  passage  across 
the  rocks,  which  were  in  some  pla- 
ces above  the  water ;  having  gained 
the  opposite  bank,  she  grasped  a 
shrub  that  grew  above,  to  assist 
her  in  ascending,  when  suddenly 
its  roots  yielded,  and  she  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  still  dark  waters 
below. 

On  returning  to  the  hut  to  com- 
fort Rosine  with  the  assurance  that 
their  perils  were  now  over,  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  Howard 
should  go  in  search  of  the  officers 
of  justice ;  and  mounting  his  horse, 
he  pursued  the  well  remembered 
track  that  led  out  of  the  forest,  and 
returned  before  night,  with  several 
men  charged  with  official  power  to 
secure  whatever  property  of  value 
should  be  found  in  the  dwelling. 
Here,  indeed,  a  scene  of  depreda- 
tion and  murder  was  disclosed. 
On  removing  the  floor,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  plate  bearing  different  marks, 
and  many  splendid  articles  of  mer- 
chandize were  found,  and  horrid  to 
relate,  several  human  skeletons 
were  discovered  unburied  in  the 
vaults.  While  this  work  of  de- 
struction was  going  on,  the  poor 
Idiot  was  seen  seated  on  a  pile  of 
stones  opposite  his  dwelling,  with 
his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast, 
uttering  a  low  melancholy  sound, 
which  he  accompanied  with  a  slov 
motion  of  his  head.  Pitying  the 
forlorn  and  miserable  condition  of 
this  poor  creature,  Howard  gene- 
rously took  charge  of  him,  det^- 
mining  to  place  him  in  some  com- 
fortable asylum  suitable  to  his  sitoa- 
tion.  On  a  legal  investigation  of 
the  claims  of  our  travellers  on  the 
wealth  found  in  the  forest  ruins,  it 
was  decreed,  that  one  half  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  other  should  be 
equally  divided  between  the  three, 
whose  courage,  humanity  and  tit- 
tue  deserved  a  reward. 

If  our  readers  have  anticipated 
that  the  charms  of  the   lovely  Ko- 
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sine  made  an  immediate  and  indeli- 
ble impression  on  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Howard,  we  would  com- 
pliment their  penetration  by  assur- 
ing them  of  its  truth,  and  also,  that 
before  the  expiration  of  many 
months,  the  interesting  young  cler- 
gyman, amid  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  friends,  led  from  the  altar 
as  his  Bride^  the  fair  Heroine  of  the 
*'  White  Mountains." 


<Satutlyafi  Sbening. 


As  a  source  of  pleasing  employment 
Literature  offers  to  you  rich  attrac- 
tions. The  life  of  a  female  stands 
in  peculiar  need  of  what  can  thus 
sweeten  solitude.  Listless  ennui 
will  too  often  seize  the  vacant  hour, 
and  bind  in  its  sluggish  chain  the 
mind  which  has  no  intellectual  oc- 
cupation. From  this  worst  of  ty- 
rannies, invading  so  often  the  re- 
treats of  the  quiet  home^  literature 
will  deliver  its  cultivators — not  by 
confining  the  attention  to  the  tech- 
nicalities of  abstruse  science,  filling 
the  memory  with  useless  proposi- 
tions, and  blanching  by  vigils  over 
the  midnight  lamp  the  cheek  of 
loveliness — not  by  alluring  the  ima- 
gination to  dwell  on  the  sickly  off- 
spring of'  the  novelist's  pen,  storing 
the  mind  with  air  built  castles,  and 
ridiculous  fancies,  unfitting  the 
heart  to  sustain  real  trials,  or  inspire 
active  benevolence. 

To  both  of  these  classes  I  must 
apply  the  same  censure — *'  An  ap- 
plication to  any  study,  that  tends 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to 
make  us  better,  is  at  best  but  a  spe- 
cious and  ingenious  sort  of  idU^ 
ness ;  and  the  knowledge  we  ac- 
quire by  it  is  a  creditable  l^ind  of 
i^norancCy  nothing  more."  But  the 
triumph  of  Literature  over  ennui 
is  secured,  by  offering  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart  those  works 
of  genius  and  taste,  which  bear  the 
impress  of  powerful  minds — minds 
ivhich,    ''not  contented  with  the 


approbation  of  contemporaries,  seek 
that  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of 
praise,  which  God  and  good  men 
have  consented  shall  be  the  reward 
of  those,  whose  published  labours 
advance  the  good  of  mankind.'' 
From  the  perusal  of  such  works — 
while  the  tear  unbidden  flows  over 
the  page  where  the  tale  of  sorrow 
is  recorded,  and  the  mind  swells 
with  the  magnitude  of  its  concep- 
tions, when  deeds  of  disinterested 
virtue  are  the  theme — the  hours  of 
solitude  are  cheered  and  blessed  ; 
while  the  heart  is  prepared  to  feel 
for  others'  woes,  and  generously  to 
sacrifice  all  to  relieve  them. 

From  the  Club  Room. 
AN  APPARITION. 

The  sun  was  hastening  to  a  glori- 
ous setting  as  I  gained  the  last  hill 
that  overlooks  the  forest ;  and,  late 
as  it  was,  I  paused  to  gaze  once 
more  upon  this  most  brilliant  and 
touching  of  the  wonders  of  nature. 
The  glories  of  the  western  sky  last- 
ed long  afler  the  moon  was  in  full 
splendour  in  the  east ,  on  the  one 
side  all  was  rich  and  warm  with  de- 
parting day — on  the  other  how  pure 
and  calm  was  the  approach  of  night  1 
If  I  had  been  born  a  heathen^  I 
think  I  could  not  have  seen  the  set- 
ting sun,  without  believing  myself 
immortal  :  Who,  that  had  never 
seen  the  morning  dawn  could  be- 
lieve that  wonderful  orb,  which 
sinks  so  slowly  and  majestically 
through  a  sea  of  light,  throwing  up 
beams  of  a  thousand  hues,  melting 
and  mingling  together,  touching  the 
crest  of  the  clouds  with  fire,  and 
streaming  over  the  heavens  with 
broad  brilliancy,  up  to  the  zenith — 
who  could  believe  that  source  of 
light  had  perished?  Who  then 
could  believe  that  the  being  who 
gazes  on  that  magnificent  spectacle 
with  such  emotion,  and  draws  from 
it  such  high  conclusions  of  his  own 
nature  and  destiny,  is  even  more 
perishable  ? 
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r  remained  absorbed  in  such  re- 
flections till  the  twilight  was  almost 
gone.  I  then  began  rapidly  to  de- 
scend, and,  leaving  the  moon  be- 
hind the  hill,  entered  the  long  dark 
shadow  it  threw  over  the  wood  at 
its  foot.  It  was  gloomy  and  chill — 
the  faint  lingering  of  day  was  hid- 
den by  the  trees,  and  the  moon  see- 
med to  have  set  again,  throwing  on- 
ly a  distant  light  on  the  rich  vol- 
umes of  clouds  that  hung  over  her. 
As  I  descended  farther,  the  air  be- 
came colder,  the  sky  took  a  deeper 
blue,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  win- 
try brightness.  The  thoughts  which 
came  tenderly  over  me  by  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  now  grew  dark 
and  solemn ;  and  I  felt  how  fleeting 
and  finsatisfactory  are  the  hopes 
built  on  the  analogies  of  nature. 
The  sun  sets  so  beautifully  it  seemV 
impossible  it  should  not  rise  again  ; 
but  in  the  gloom  of  midnight  where 
is  the  promise  of  the  morrow  ?  In 
the  cold,  but  still  beautiful  features 
of  the  dead,  we  think  we  see  the 
pledge  of  a  resurrection  ;  but  what 
hope  of  life  is  there  in  the  dust  to 
tvhich  they  crumble? 

I  arrived  late  at  the  inn.  It  was 
a  large  and  ruinous  structure,  which 
had  once  been  a  castle,  but  the  fa- 
mily of  its  owner  had  perished  in 
disgrace  :  their  title  was  extinguish- 
ed, their  lands  confiscated  and  sold, 
and  their  names  now  almost  forgot- 
ten. It  stood  on  a  small  bare  hill 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  which  it 
overtopped,  only  to  lose  its  shelter 
and  shade,  for  fiora  it  the  eye  could 
not  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
wood.  I  knocked  long  before  I 
was  admitted ;  at  last  an  old  man 
came  to  the  door  with  a  lantern, 
and,  without  a  word  of  welcome, 
led  my  horse  to  the  stable,  leaving 
me  to  find  my  way  into  the 
house.  The  spirit  of  the  place 
seemed  to  have  infected  its  inhabit- 
ants. I  entered  a  kitchen,  whose 
extent  I  could  not  see  by  the  dim 
fire-light,    and  having  stirred  the 


embers,  sat  down  to  warm  me.  The 
old  man  soon  returned,  and  showed 
me  up  the  remains  of  a  spacious 
staircase,  to  a  long  hall,  in  a  corner 
of  which  was  my  bed.  I  extin- 
guished the  light,  and  lay  down 
without  undressing;  but  the  thoughts 
and  scenes  of  the  evening  had  ta- 
ken strong  hold  of  my  minc^  and  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  did  not  feel  trou- 
bled, but  there  was  an  intensity  of 
thought  and  feeling  within  me,  that 
seemed  waiting  for  some  great  ob- 
ject on  which  to  expend  itself.  I 
rose  and  went  to  the  window :  the 
moon  was  shining  beautifully  bright 
— but  the  forest  was  so  thick  that 
her  light  only  glanced  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  showed  nothing 
distinctly — all  was  motionless — ^nol 
a  breeze,  not  a  sound^  not  a  cload 
— the  earth  was  dini'iind  undistin- 
guishable,  the  heavens  were  filled 
with  a  calm  light,  and  the  moon 
seemed  to  stand  still  in  the  midst 
I  know  not  how  long  I  remained 
leaning  against  the  window  and  ga- 
zing upward,  for  I  was  dreaming 
of  things  long  past,  of  which  I  was 
then,  though  I  knew  it  not,  the  on* 
ly  living  witness ;  when  my  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  recalled  by  the 
low,  but  distinct  sound  of  some  one 
breathing  near  me — ^I  turned  with 
a  sudden  thrill  of  fear,  b&t  saw  no- 
thing ;  and,  as  the  sound  had  ceas- 
ed, I  really  believed  it  was  fancy. 
I  soon  relapsed  into  my  former  train 
of  thought,  and  had  forgotten  the 
circumstance,  when  I  was  again 
startled  by  a  sound  I  could  not  mis- 
take— ^there  was  some  one  breathing 
at  my  very  ear — so  terribly  certain 
was  the  fact  that  I  did  npt  move 
even  my  eyes  ;  it  was  not  the  deep 
regular  breath  of  one  asleep,  nor 
the  quick  panling  of  guOt,  tmt  a 
quiet,  gentle  respiration ;  I  remain- 
ed listening,  till  I  could  doobt  no 
longer ,and  then  turned  slowly  roQZid 
that  I  might  not  be  overpowered  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  sight,  which 
I  knew  I  must  meet — again  there 
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was  nothing  to  be  seen — ^the  moon 
shone  broad  into  the  long  desolate 
chamber,  and,  though  there  was  a 
little  gathering  of  shadow  in  the 
comers,  I  am  sure  nothing  visible 
coald  have  escaped  the  keenness  of 
my  gaze,  as  I  looked  again  and  a- 
gain  along  the  dark  wainscot.  My 
calmness  now  forsook  me,  and,  as  I 
turned  fearfully  back  to  the  window 
my  hand  brushed  against  the  cur- 
tain whose  deep  folds  hid  the  corn- 
er near  which  I  was  standing — the 
blood  gushed  to  my  heart  with  a 
sharp  pang,and  I  involuntarily  dash- 
ed my  hands  forward — they  passed 
through  against  the  damp  wall,  and 
the  tide  of  life  rolled  back,  leaving 
me  hardly  able  to  support  myself 
I  stood  a  few  moments  lost  in  fear 
and  wonder — ^when  the  breathing 
began  again, '  and  there — ^in  the 
bright  moonlight — I  felt  the  air  dri- 
ven against  my  face  by  a  being  I 
could  not  see.  I  sat  down  on  the 
bed  in  great  agitation,  and  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  I  could 
at  all  compose  my  mind — the  fact 
was  certain,  but  the  cause  inscruta- 
ble. I  rose,  and  walked  across  the 
chamber. 

I  made  three  or  four  turns,  and 
gradually  recovered  my  tranquillity 
— ^though  still  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  what  I  had  heard  was  no 
natural  found.  I  was  not  now  in 
a  state  to  be  easjly  deluded,  for  my 
senses  were  on  the  alert,  but  my 
mind  perfectly  calm.  The  old 
floor  groaned  under  every  tread, 
but  the  noise  excited  in  me  no  a- 
larm ;  I  did  not  even  turn  when 
the  planks  sprung- and  cracked  be- 
hind me  long  after  my  foot  had  left 
them.  .  B^t,  good  God  !  what  were 
my  feelings  when  I  heard  distinct 
footsteps  following  my  own !  the 
light  tread  of  naked  feet — I  stop- 
ped instantly,  just  as  f  had  made  a 
step— the  tread  ceased,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  I  heard  a  foot  brought 
up  as  if  to  support  the  walker  in 
this  unexpected  pause — Could  it  be 
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echo  ? — I  struck  my  foot  upon  the 
floor — ^the  sound  was  short  and  sul- 
len, and  was  not  repeated — ^I  walk- 
ed on,  but  the  steps  did  not  follow 
— I  turned,  and  paused  again — all 
was  still.  I  walked  back,  and  as  I 
reached  the  spot  where  the  sounds 
had  ceased — whether  I  heard  or 
saw  it  I  cannot  tell — but  something 
passed  me,  and  a  soft  sigh  floated 
along  with  it,  dying  away  in  dis- 
tance like  the  moaning  of  a  gentle 
wind.  It  was  indistinct  as  it  pass- 
ed, but  as  I  listened  to  catch  its  last 
lingering,  I  knew  the  voice  of  Ger- 
trude ! — "  Hermann  1"  it  said  in  a 
voice  so  tender  and  mournful,  that 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I 
seemed  to  hear  it  long  after  it  had 
ceased.  **  Gertrude  1"  I  cried  aloud, 
the  same  sweet  sigh  answered  me, 
and  for  an  instant  I  caught  the  dark 
beam  of  her  eye — there  was  no 
form,  but  I  saw  her  own  look — that 
deep  melancholy  gaze — it  was  but 
a  moment,  and  it  was  gone.  "  Ger- 
trude !"  I  cried  again,  "  if  it  be  thou 
f/>  not  fly  me— come  to  me,  belov- 
ed 1"  A  pause  of  deeper  silence 
followed ;  my  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  air  where  I  had  lost  her,  when 
the  shadows  at  the  extremity  of  the 
chamber  began  to  move  like  the 
waving  of  a  garment ;  their  motion 
was  at  first  indefinite  and  percepti- 
ble, but  gradually  increased,  till 
they  parted  and  rolled  away,  leaving 
a  brighter  space  in  the  middle. 
This  had  at  first  no  determinate 
form,  but  soon  began  to  assume  the 
outline  of  a  human  figure.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sensation  of  that 
moment — my  hair  rose,  ray  flesh 
crept,  and  drops  of  sweat  rolled 
fast  down  my  cheeks ;  yet  it  was 
not  fear — I  cannot  describe  the 
emotion  with  which  I  watched  the 
figure  growing  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct; and  even  when  I  saw  the 
face  of  my  own  Gertrude,  all 
thoughts  of  earth  were  swallowed 
up  in  those  of  eternity — I  stood  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit,  and  felt  my- 
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self  immottal !  The  triamph  was 
short — it  was  too  like  herself— the 
eyes  were  closed,  but  it  was  her 
own  graceful  form,  though  attenu- 
ated, and  almost  transparent — ^her 
own  face— pale  and  languid,  but 
oh!  how  beautiful! — at  last  the 
eyes  opened — ^they  alone  were  un- 
changed, and  they  gazed  on  me 
with  a  tenderness  I  could  not  bear 
— I  sunk  on  my  knees,  and  hid  my 
face— I  felt  her  approach — I  did 
not  raise  my  eyes,  but  I  knew  she 
was  near  me  by  a  glow  of  more 
than  human  happiness — ^a  hand 
was  laid  upon  my  head— ''Her- 
mann 1"  said  the  same  sweet  voice, 
*'  dear  Hermann !  but  one  year 
more !" — and  the  sound  floated  a- 
way.  I  looked  up— she  was  alrea- 
dy disappearing — she  smiled  on  me 
— and  the  form  faded,  and  the  shar 
dows  gathered  over  it. 

I  had  sunk  on  the  floor  exhaust- 
ed ;  the  first  feeling  I  remember 
was  one  of  unutterable  grief  and 
loneliness ;  but  the  next  was  joy  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  not  to  en- 
dure it  long — ''  but  one  year  more, 
and  I  shall  be  with  thee  forever" — 
I  could  not  feel  more  certain  of  any 
fact  of  my  own  experience,  than 
that  Gertrude  was  dead,  and  I 
should  soon  follow. 

I  paced  the  chamber  till  day- 
break, and  then  watched  the  sky 
till  Hie  sun  rose.  I  was  in  no  haste 
to  be  gone,  for  I  had  but  a  short 
day^s  journey  before  ttie,  and  did 
not  wish  to  arrive  before  night.  I 
remained  in  my  chamber  till  the 
morning  mists  were  dispersed,  and 
then  began  my  journey.  I  rode 
dowly  all  day,  musing  and  abstract- 
ed, and  hardly  noticing  the  objects 
around  me,  till  I  reached  the  brow 
of  a  hill  beneath  which  lay  the  vil- 
lage of  Underwalden — a  few  simple 
buildings  gathered  close  round  the 
church,  whose  spire  just  rose  above 
the  trees ;  beyond  was  tho  gentle 
slope  of  green  hills,  parted  only  by 
hawthorn  hedges ;  and  still  farther 


on,  the  home  of  my  Qertrude,  can- 
opied by  tall  ancient  elms,  and 
gleaming  in  the  yellow  light  of  the 
setting  sun. 

If  I  had  had  no  other  reason,  I 
should  have  foreboded  evil  from  the 
silence  of  the  hour — it  is  alwmys  t 
quiet  time,  but  it  has  a  few  sounds 
that  harmonize  with  its  solemnity — 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  whis- 
tle of  the  returning  labourer,  or  the 
distant  merriment  of  the  children 
released  from  school,  come  natural- 
ly with  the  close  of  day — but  now 
the  cattle  were  gathered  hoane,  and 
the  labourer  had  left  the  field  be- 
fore the  usual  hour,  the  school  was 
shut,  and  the  village  green  saleDt 
^and  solitary.  A  few  of  the  better 
class  of  villagers,  in  their  decent 
Sabbath  dress,  were  walking  over 
the  hill  towards  the  Vnansion  ;  oth- 
ers, with  their  wives  and  childreo, 
were  standing  round  the  gate  of  the 
churchyard,  and  there  was  some- 
thing mournful  in  the  motions  aod 
attitudes  of  all.  I  knew  well  what 
all  this  meant,  but  I  gazed  on  it  witk 
a  vacant  mind,  and  without  any  new 
conviction  of  my  desolate  lot  I 
even  saw  with  a  sad  pleaamre  the 
beauty  of  a  landscape,  which,  like 
all  the  world,  was  nothing  now  to 
me.  But  this  did  not  last  long- 
suddenly  there  was  a  hum  of  Toices, 
and  a  stir  among  those  who  had 
been  waiting  at  the  church— the 
bell  tolled,  a  faint  chant  swelM 
from  behind  the  hill,  and  the  pro- 
cessioq  came  slowly  in  sight :  thei 
the  truth  fell  on  me  with  an  over- 
powering weighty  I  threw  myself 
on  the  ground,  and  looked  on  witk 
a  bursting  heart,  till  all  I  had  loved 
was  forever  hidden  from  sigt|t. 

Farewell,  my  friend  I  I  am  going 
to  Rome  for  a  few  months,  for  it  is 
the  seat  of  my  religion,  and  I  wodd 
look  once  more  before  I  die,  on  the 
mightiest  remains  of  earth.  1  have 
watched  the  fall  of  the  last  leaves  in 
Underwalden  ;  I  riiall  return  to  see 
them  put  forth  once  more,  but  wbea 
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the  J  fall  Again,  thej  will  corer  the 
grave  of  Hermann. 

FOa  THK  BOWBR  OP  TAflTX. 

ESSAT. 

A   RAT   OF   LIGHT. 

Whbn  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  he  said,  "  let  there  be 
light,  and  there  veas  light."  Before 
the  most  noble  of  God's  produc- 
tions were  brought  into  existence, 
I  was ;  and  by  me  were  their  beau- 
ties displayed. 

When  God  in  his  anger  had  del- 
uged the  earth,  and  destroyed  all 
created  things  and  beasts  from  off 
its  face,  except  the  faithful  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ark  of  pea^e,  by  me  he 
formed  the  beautiful  rain  bow ! 
as  a  covenant  between  him  and 
man,  that  he  would  no  more  de- 
stroy all  living. 

Were  it  not  for  me  the  blooming 
rose,  the  modest  violet,  and  all  the 
lovely  flowers  that  deck  our  borders, 
would  be  divested  of  their  beautiful 
colours. 

I  have  existed  through  all  ages, 
visited  all  climates  and  nations,  have 
seen  monarchs  crowned,  and  ty- 
rants dethroned. 

I  have  found  innocence  and  love- 
liness in  a  cottage,  pride  and  ambi- 
tion in  a  palace. 

I  assisted,  by  enlightening  the 
mind  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  civiliz- 
ing his  countrymen,  in  teaching 
them  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  glory  of 
that  great  and  powerful  nation. 

I  was  with  the  youthful  Fayette, 
when  leaving  his  friends  and  native 
country,  he  generously  espoused 
the  cause  of  America — fought  and 
bled  by  the  side  of  our  mighty 
Washington,  and  who,  after  having 
assisted  in  freeing  us  from  the  yoke 
of  British  tyranny,  returned  to 
France,  bearing  with  him  the  bless- 
ings of  a  grateful  nation.  I  also 
ijaw  him  cast  into  prison  !  but  lest 
I  should  augment  his  grief  by  my 


presence,  I  retreated  until  the  joy- 
ful moment  of  his  liberation  ! 

Compelled  to  witness  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution,  I  blushed 
on  beholding  the  sufferings  of  the 
virtuous  Antionette,  and  her  ill, fat- 
ed family,  abandoning  their  san- 
guinary tyrants  to  the  curse  of  men- 
tal darkness. 

To  return  to  our  country ;  I  was 
the  pole  star  that  directed  the  •  Pilr 
grims*  to  a  haven  of  peace — since 
which  I  have  illumined  their  paths, 
and  guided  their  steps.  I  was  with 
our  immortal  Washington  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  glorious  ca- 
reer— saw  him  ascend  to  the  high- 
est post  of  earthly  honor, — the 
Chief  of  a  ''  free  and  independent 
Republic." — I  left  him  not  here ; 
— during  his  administration,  I  shone 
with  unclouded  brightness  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  senate,  and  when 
the  sod  of  Vernon  was  closed  over 
him  forever,  I  wreathed  a  halo  of 
imperishable  **  Hghi'*  around  the 
name  of  him  who  achieved  for  us 
those  glories  and  honors  which  have 
thus  far  descended  unblemished  to 
his  patriot  successors.    Celeste. 


OMirxtraflc  aJLTiamB,vXm 


"  We  are  but  the  veaden  of  other  men^f  good*.** 


An  English  Poet  said,  that  the 
highest  happiness  he  ever  enjoyed, 
was  reading  novels  on  a  sofa.  This 
species  of  happiness  is  carried  fur 
ther  among  us,  than  many  of  the 
trans-atlantics  imagine.  The  pecu- 
liar warmth  of  our  climate  renders 
the  sofa  indispensable,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  novel,  a  new  literary 
work,  finishes  the  group.  What  is 
more  delightful  in  an  afternoon, 
than  reading  and  dosing,  and  dos* 
ing  and  reading,  than  half  a  dozen 
dishes  of  intellect  strewed  before 
you  of  every  variety  of  taste  and 
dimensions.  Sometimes  the  litera- 
ry epicure  wants  to  read  an  article 
of  a  review — then  a  chapter  of  a 
novel — ^then  a  light  article  from  a 
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magazine.  All  unite  to  kill  time, 
render  life  delightful,  and  no  doubt 
improve  the  imagination^  and  per- 
adventure,  the  mind. 

Bonaparte,  it  is  well  known,  was 
an  excellent  horseman,  and  affect- 
ed to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  horsemanship  and  courage, 
in  bestriding  whatever  was  brought 
to  him.  On  a  particular  occasion, 
a  fine  high-spirited  horse,  richly  ca- 
parisoned, was  brought  to  him,  said 
to  be  a  present  from  a  certain 
prince.  Bonaparte,  after  admiring 
the  beauty,  &c.  of  the  animal,  was 
just  on  the  point  of  mounting  him, 
when,  contrary  to  his  invariable 
custom,  he  ordered  a  menial  to 
mount  and  try  him.  He  did,  but 
before  he  had  gone  far,  a  violent 
explosion  took  place  in  the  saddle, 
aud  either  killed  or  much  maimed 
the  hapless  domestic. 

Disappointed  Love, — To  a  man, 
the  disappointment  of  love  may  oc- 
casion some  bitter  pangs ;  it  wounds 
some  feelings  of  tenderness,  it 
blasts  some  prospects  of  felicity; 
but  he  is  an  active  being ;  he  can 
dissipate  his  thoughts  in  the  whirl 
of  varied  occupation,  or  plunge  into 
the  tide  of  pleasure,  or  if  the  scene 
of  disappointment  be  too  full  of 
painful  associations,  he  can  shift  his 
abode  at  will,  and  taking,  as  it 
were,  the  wings  of  the  morning,  can 
fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  be  at  rest — but  woman's 
is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  secluded, 
and  a  meditative  life ;  she  is  more 
the  companion  of  her  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  ;  and  if  they  are  turn- 
ed to  ministers  of  sorrow,  where 
shall  she  look  for  consolation  !  Her 
lot  is  to  be  wooed  and  won ;  and  if 
unhappy  in  her  love,  her  heart  is 
like  some  fortress,  that  has  been 
captured,  and  abandoned,  and  left 
desolate.  _ 

We  recollect  to  have  read  some 
years  since,  an  account  of  an  inci- 


dent, which  equals  in  horror  any 
thing  of  which  we  have  beard  or 
read  before  or  since.  A  joung 
gentleman  who  had  received  a  me- 
dical education  in  London,  was  oo 
the  point  of  establishing  himself  in 
business,  when  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther recalled  him  into  Yorkshire. 
Her  revered  form  had  been  deposit* 
ed  in  the  place  of  its  rest,  and  be 
was  about  returning  to  town  vbea 
a  medical  friend  requested  him  to 
remain  a  few  days  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  on  a  subject,  which 
he  consented  to  do.  Every  thing 
was  in  readiness  on  his  arrival  u 
the  the  infirmary — all  necesssaty 
preparations  had  been  made — the 
cloth  which  covered  the  body  was 
removed,  and  he  recognized  his— 
own  mother !  The  structure  of 
reason  tottered  on  its  base,  and  feU, 
never  more  to  rise.  He  rushed 
from  the  room  a  maniac ! 

Amusement  and  Literaiure. — The 
following  is  one  of  the  many  amuse- 
ments of  our  country  editorial  friends 
— The  Master* $  written  instnutiw 
to  John  Wright  to  spell  write^  right, 
— I  hold  a  right  to  write  to  yoa^ 
John  Wright,  that  you  do  not  write 
write  right  when  you  write  it  wrighi. 
You  must  not  write  write^  wri^bt, 
neither  must  you  write  it  rigit-- 
nor  even  should  you  write  it  rite. 
To  write  write  right,  you  roust  write 
it  write.  If  you  are  a  good  wright, 
you  will  write  torite  tort/e, which  »iil 
be  right ;  so  if  you  wish  to  write  the 
word  rite  right,  you  must  neither 

ite  iLJEriffbL  write,  lyj 

'^Hioi! 


« 


right; 
John 
right,   he 
right,  they 
spelt  itall 
write  writ 


exampl«. 

you    are 

we  bavei 

rite,   I  have  here 

John  Wright, 

\ 


The  storm  was  severe  at  Kin^ 
ston,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  on  the 
30th  ult.     The  lightning  was  vex; 
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vivid.  The  Ulster  Sentinel  states 
that  it  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  L. 
Van  Kuren,  in  the  east  part  of*  the 
village,  entering  the  cornice  at  the 
Dorlb-west  corner^  and  descending 
thence  into  a  room  in  the  second 
story,  by  a  number  of  apertures, 
similar  to  those  made  by  musket 
balls,  it  passed  down  into  the  par- 
lor  below,  and  so  on  by  the  chain 
of  an  alarm  clock  through  the  floor 
into  the  cellar.  It  shivered  the  fas- 
tenings of  the  clock  case,  and  the 
whole  fell  with  a  frightful  crash 
upon  the  floor.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  entered  the  room  immediately 
after,  and  distinctly  saw  the  lights 
Ding  still  playing  around  the  works 
of  the  prostrate  clock  !  The  apart- 
ments were  filled  with  smoke  for  a 
considerable  period  subsequent  to 
the  flash. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  adds 
the  Sentinel,  a  gentleman  who  was 
at  the  Cattskill  Mountain  House, 
Pine  Orchard,  during  the  terrible 
commotion  of  the  elements,  avers 
that  the  sun  there  shone  bright  and 
clear,  and  that  he  plainly  saw  the 
black  and  stormy  cloud  of  which 
■we  have  spoken,  traversing  the  val- 
lies  beneath.     

Singular  Wkim, — Some  time  ago 
a  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Cornwall,  adver- 
tised a  reward  of  an  annuity  of  60/. 
a  year,  for  life,  to  any  one  who 
would  undertake  to  live  seven  years 
under  ground,  without  seeing  any 
thing  human,  and  to  let  his  hair 
and  beard  grow  during  the  whole 
time.  Apartments  were  prepared 
under  ground  very  commodious, 
with  as  many  books  as  the  occupier 
pleased,  and  provision  served  from 
Mr.  Thorpe's  own  table  ;  whenever 
the  recluse  wanted  convenience  he 
was  to  ring  a  bell,  and  it  was  to  be 
provided  for  him.  Singular  as  this 
residence  may  appear,  an  occupier 
offered  himself,  and  is  now  in  the 
second  year  of  his  probation.  He 
is  a  labouring  man,  and  has  a  wife 
and  a  large  family. 


iSotDer  of  ZmU. 


GILBERT  STUART. 

One  of  our  mosthig^hlygr'tAed  artists,  of  whoM 
laJents  our  country  was  justly  proud,  hath 
passed  away  from  among  us, — Gilbert 
Stuart  is  no  more!  He,  whose  fame  is 
associated  with  the  "  father  of  our  country," 
as  having  produced  the  proudest  omamoni 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  has  now  rested  from  his  la- 
bours. Yet  his  works  will  long  remain  as 
glorious  memorials  of  that  art  which  has  the 
power  of  rescuing  from  the  oblivion  of  the 
tomb,  the  forms  of  the  brave,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  lovely.  The  pen  of  the  historian  may 
record  the  deeds  of  the  valiant  and  the  wise  ; 
the  eloquence  of  the  eulogist  may  awakeo 
our  sympathies,  by  commemorating  the 
worth  and  talents  of  our  departed  friends,— > 
but  the  pencil  of  the  painter  bath  yet  a  proud- 
er triumph  over  the  grasp  of  Time  3  beneath 
his  magic  touch,  as  at  the  spell  of  Endor,  the 
sainted  forms  of  the  revered  and  betoved, 
arise  and  glow  upon  the  canvass,  with  the 
breathing  animation  of  life  !  The  kindling 
eye  again  meets  ours,  while  the  benignant 
smile,  perhaps,  so  dear  to  our  recollection, 
almost  persuades  us  that  the  spirit  hath  uol 
departed  ! 

From  the  few  specimens  which  we  have 
seen  of  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Stuart's  daogh- 
let,  we  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  thai 
his '  mantle'  rests  with  his  fair  successor ;  and 
if  the  most  devoted  attention  to  her  profession 
can  entitle  her  to  public  favour.  Miss  Janb 
Staurt  will,  we  hope,  receive  a  liberal  pat- 
ronage— not  only  from  the  professed  lovers 
of  the  art,  but  from  ail  those  who  would  en- 
couragti  the  cultivation  of  female  talent. 

"  How  have  the  mighty  fallen."  We  learn 
that  the  great  bulwark  which  has  recently 
been  erected  in  defence  of  celibacy,  has  by 
"  Providence"  been  deprived  of  one  of  its 
most  ornamental  and  strongett  Pillars. 
Lo !  Sampson— the  Philistines  are  upon  thee! 
Thy  ambrosial  locks  are  shorn,  and  thou  hast 
"  become  weak  as  another  man  I"  In  short, 
the  "  Editor'*  of  the  **  Bachelors'  JoumaP' 
is O*  Married  IcO  Think  of  that.  La- 
dies ! — even  he,  hath  yielded  to  the  spell  of 
"  Power  1"  Even  he,  who  whilome  flourished 
his  goose  quill  so  manfully  in  defence  of  "sin- 
gle  blessedness."  We  hope  he  will  forward 
us  some  of  his  cake  for  this  notice. 

Nihil  tam  firmum  pRt  ciii  perieulem 

Nun  Bit  etiam  ad  iovalido. 


The  Common  Place  Book^nsi  issued  from 
the  press  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  fine  specimens  of  prose 
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The  Syrm.  TbU  najae  it  ezprcMTe  of 
ihe  fiudnaliji^  power  of  ao  ingenioas  masic- 
al  ioitnuDeiit,  iarenled  by  Mr.  Adam  Slew- 
aft.  We  are  not  anfBdcodj  acqoaiaied  wiiJi 
tlw  priaciplet  apoa  wUdi  it  is  ooostrccted  to 
detcnbe  U ;  bot  iis  foaods  arc  like  Uiose  ofa 
violia  anitcd  wiih  tbe  Scoldi  ba^ipes.  NoC- 
witlMtaadiBg  iu  circomacribed  oompaw,  it  if 
flificientljr  powerihl  to  fill  a  lari^e  Hall.  The 
invemor  baa  a  pcrlirct  oonmand  over  Ibis  in- 
amineat,  and  prodiicet  finoan  it  tbe  Bost  de- 
Vgbtfiii 


Prite  Prologue,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia,  advertiies  a  premium  of  a  ail- 
ver  cup,  valued  at  fiftjr  dollars,  for  tbe  best 
pfologne  that  may  be  sent  (or  the  open- 
tng  <A  tbe  Arcb'Sireet  Theatre.  Communi- 
cations received  until  tbe  first  of  September. 

Bfr.MotthtM,  It  is  said  that  this  "  cele- 
brated lecturer"  intends  visiting  the  U.  Slates 
— probably  fi>r  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new 
^'sketches  of  tbe  Yankee  character.''  We 
hope  he  will  be  more  faithful  iu  bis  future  de- 
lineations, or  no  one  will  ever  know  his  pic- 
tures. There  is  very  little  resemblance  he* 
tween  *'  Brother  Jonathan''  and  the  "  London 
Cockney/' 

Paihcm,  A  musical  amateur  being  seated 
nest  to  an  honest  country  lad,  at  a  public 
concert,  expressed  the  most  extravagant  ad- 
miration of  a  lady  singer,  who  employed  a 
aoperabundance  of  demi-semi-quavers  in  the 
execution  of  her  song.  **  What  do  you  call 
ihat  too~-^oo\  tweedUf  deedUf  cfee/  at  the 
«nd  of  every  vairtCf"  said  the  young  man, 
addreming  the  amateur.  **  Why,  Sir,  that's 
the  very  charm  of  the  piMe — the  pathos — 

the" **  Not  interrupting  you,  Sir,"  said  the 

rustic  critic,  *'  if  we  should  pay  that  woman 
to  sing  in  '  our  town/  I  should  say— Marm,  I 
thankye  for  the  song,  but  please  to  leave  the 
'  pathos' (nH!" 


TV 

Coknrfm's  poeliy  disrovcrs  talent;  b«  ife 
Scauas  to  Helen  are  loo  onequal  far  icgalar 
rhyme.  Aunt  Tabitba  in  our  next.  T.  and 
Ixion  win  receive  a  commBnJcatMMi  by  aeai- 


la  tkis  eitj,  m  Bnadmj  ercaisf ,  bv  the  Ebt 
Mr.  Dru,  Mr.  Henry  MoiiiM,  tolTiM  tea  B.  r. 
Newmsfck. 

Is  New  fork.  Jobs  W'nmlow  WbHrnem,  Em. 
e£th'mcity,BdHee9€th»'^BmeUUr^Jm^nmi? 
to  MiM  S^nk  Htleu  Power,  of  Prorideocc,  B.  L 

In  Sooth  Remdingy  bjr  Rer.  Gostaru  P.  Dkns, 
Mr.Noiboa  Bordm  to  Miee  Sopkraoio  Wo^ 
word— Mr  Adam  Howkcs,  3d,  to  Mas  Man 
Aides. 

Id  Wolpok,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Tndor,  mochnM.  ef 
Hartford,  Coon,  lo  Mm  Mary  K.  Braik^,  dnnsh- 
ter  of  tke  Hon.  Slepben  K.  Brarflev 

In  Mootpelier,  Vl  CoL  J.  P.  Miller,  fate  acm 
of  the  New  York  Greek  Coannittee,  to  Mwm  s3a* 
mh  Anna. 


DIED. 

In  thif  city,  on  Thuraday  the  lOth 
Stuart,  Eaq.  a^  75k. 


LGaOcn 


What  noillthe  Pariiian  dcmeera  8ay  to  (hit  ? 
Chief  Humbird,  with  the  warriors  Hawkeye, 
Tuscawaga,  and  Redwing,  are  engaged  at 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  to  perform  "  English 
danen  and  hompipei."  We  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that '  Humbird'  is  the  leader  of  this  corps 
da  ballet. 

Mr.Haekea  closed  his  engagements  at  Pro- 
vidence on  Wednesday  evening. 


Id  Doxbury,  on  tbe  7th  inst.  ia  the  89ih  venr  of 
bia  age,  Hon  Gxoaox  PAaraiDoa,  earhr  aad 
onifonnlydiatingnjabedaa  a  friend  of  Laberty, 
eivil  aad  reIifioo8,aDd  by  hta  patriotie  seaJ  m 
tbe  American  Kevolution.  Be  was  nearly  the 
laal  of  tbat  band  of  wortbiea  who  wctneaaod  tba 
struflingaor  onr  national  lorancy,  aotrjiogto 
tbe  aoob  of  men,  partook  in  the  conoctb  wbieb 
termtDaled  in  onr  independenee,  and  ia  ever  to  be 
remembered  with  thoae  in  whom  the  viae  and 
good  confided.  With  a  pferaihng  fondneM  far 
retirement  and  traofoility,  hia  reAncd  eeaaeof 
duty  would  not  permit  him  to  deelioe  oecasioaal 
calls  to  employment  ia  pnblic  stataooa.  Bo  waa 
for  many  yeart  Sheriff  of  the  Conoty  of  Ply  nwHtth, 
a  member  of  tbe  first  Provincial  Coogieaa  aaaem- 
bled  at  fVottrtown ;  and  one  of  the  firrt  Can- 
sreflf  of  the  United  Suiet  under  the  pi«ie«t 
Uonatitution.  lie  waa  also  one  of  the  orifiaal 
membera  of  tbe  American  Academy  of  Avu  aad 
Sciences.  He  iras  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
of  the  class  that  graduated  in  176S.  Hia  ea 
rioU  FranexB  i^san,  and  Elbridft  Oerrj 
his  classmates.  Tbat  class  was  more  nuineiims 
than  any  which  had  preceded.  Of  tbe  whols 
number,  forty-seven,  only  three  now  sarrive  : 
John,  JVew,  Mote*  Oemsk,  and  Rer.  Tbattkf 
JSlden.  Mr.  Partrid^je  lived  unmarried.  By  hia 
last  will,  characterized  by  evidence  of  his  habk- 
ual  thought  fulness  and  discretion,  after  alt  anrta- 
ble  remembrance  of  relativra  and  friend«.he  s 
the  following  public  bequests :— To  the  Plynao 
Bible  Society,|900— tntbeThf«ologicai  laatit*- 
lion  at  Cambridge,  9'1D0O— for  the  ejitabKahawrt 
ofa  High  School  in  Uuzbury,  $10,000— ce  the 
Congregational  Society  in  ihixbury,  ^lOJMNi 


The  Bowkr  of  Taste,  edited  by  Mas. 
Katharine  A.  Ware,  is  PuhlUhed  rrcry 
Saturday,  by  Ddttok  &  Wewtwobth, 
(formerly  Slate  Printers,)  iVos.  1,  and  4  JSs- 
cfuMge- Street f  Botton,  who  are  aolborised  to 
transact  all  business  relative  to  the  PriaUag 
and  circulation  of  this  work.  All  literary 
communications  should  be,  as  Jbrmeriy,  «fi- 
rected  to  the  Editor. 

O*  AUletten  iMOt  bepottPmi. 
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WREATHS. 

Oh !  weave  ye  a  wreath  for  the  maiden's  brow, 
Of  the  roses  that  breathe  in  the  morning  gale — 

Fragrant  and  pure  from  the  dewy  vale, 
And  hasten  to  crown  the  fair  one  now — 
For  the  bloom  of  beauty  is  bright  and  brief, 
As  the  dew,  and  the  tint  of  the  floweret's  leaf. 

Bring  hither  sweet  blossoms !  the  first  which  Spring 
Awakens  to  birth,  with  her  joyous  smile ; 

To  fetter  the  flight  of  love's  young  wing. 
Or  to  circle  his  rosy  brow  awhile  ; — 
For  he  passeth  away  with  the  Summer  hour. 
And  his  fate  is  told  in  the  closing  flower. 

Oh,  twine  ye  a  wreath  for  the  Son  of  Song, 
Fresh  from  the  land  where  the  myrtles  bloom. 

While  musing  his  native  shades  among. 
Shed  o'er  his  lyre  its  rich  perfume ; 
For  the  path  of  genius  too  oft  is  dre^r 
As  the  changeful  scene  of  the  closing  year. 

Go !  scale  yon  clifi^,  where  the  eagle's  nest 
Peers  from  the  cloud — the  laurel  is  there — 

Meet  wreath  for  the  gallant  Hero's  crest. 
Meet  wreath  for  Liberty's  Sons  to  wear ! 
For  they  sought  the  nyn>ph  in  her  mountain  guise. 
And  won  from  her  hand  the  vernal  prize. 

Seek  ye  at  last  the  narrow  glen. 

Where  the  cypress  dips  in  the  dark  cold  wave — 

f^or  a  fadeless  wreath  of  rememberance,  when 
The  brave  and  the  lovely  descend  to  the  grave ; 
For  'tis  nature's  weed  in  her  hour  of  gloom — 
The  wreath  of  the  dead !  the  shade  of  the  tomb.    Auaustji. 
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A  QUEER  TISIOir. 

A  dream  of  evening ! — ^It  doth  fly 

Backward  to  nature's  primal  day  ; 
It  bringeth  virion  to  mine  eye 

Of  the  first  fading  of  the  grey 
And  Hilent  darkness  of  our  earth, 

Of  light's  first  golden  morning  gleans 
And  life's  glad  springing  into  birth — 

The  sun  arise th  in  my  dream ! 

Now  standeth  nature's  ffenius  there, 

Smiling  before  the  infant  sun, 
Whom  she  hath  taught  to  shine  so  fair, 

Whose  first  far  ioumey  is  begun ; 
And  now  her  thinking  mind  hath  brought 

A  passing  beauty  to  her  plan, 
For  in  my  vision  she  hath  thought 

To  build,  and  gild,  and  publish  man ! 

And  many  veins  of  spirit  fall 

In  silence  from  the  bending  sky. 
And  other  hues  are  in  them  all, 

From  evening  grief  to  sunny  joy. 
She  looketh  long  at  melancholy. 

Its  blue  and  pensive  flowing  wakes 
The  liking  of  her  soul ;  and  folly 

The  smoothness  of  her  features  breaks — 


She  smiles — and  turns  her  flashing  eye 

To  where  the  light  of  joy  is  stealing 
So  beautifully  down  the  sky. 

And  marks  it  for  a  pleasant  feeling. 
And  other  lights  and  shades  are  flowing^ 

Each  gathering  in  its  pearly  cup, 
But  motKt  of  all  she  lov'd  joy's  glowing. 

And  the  pure  rays  that  hope  sent  up. 

But  now  the  master  vein  of  soul 

Came  gushing  fi'om  the  azure  heaven, 
And  Nature  flew  to  catch  the  whole, 

As  if  by  very  madness  driven ! 
'Twas  love ! — a  tide  of  radiance  broke, 

Diflusing  rapture  o'er  each  scene  ; 
And  stars  and  flowers  in  transport  woke, 

While  joy  broatb'd  through  the  forest  green. 

She  pour'd  them  in  a  golden  bowl. 

Forming  a  passion-coronal ; 
Showing,  betimes,  within  this  soul, 

The  light  of  love,  and  sorrow's  pall ; 
She  pour'd  this  mingled  soul  in  man. 

The  cruel  tyke ! — then  made  a  room — and 
Chain'd  him  there — and  went  again, 

And  brought  a  soul  of  love  for  woman  !      Belloni* 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  wiih  matron  taste, 

"  We  cull  the  meadow,  of  explore  the  waste,"— Paiick. 

The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  the  following  interesting  story ;  we  know  not  its 
source  but  believe  from  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  us,  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  many 
of  our  readffs. 


THE  FAIR  TENETIAN. 


The  morning  of  that  costly  pageant, 
the  bridal  of  the  Adriatic  had  ar- 
rived ;  the  dark  canals  of  Venice 
were  deserted,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city  were  gliding  over 
the  sea.  The  ocean-breezes  were 
soil  and  refreshing.  The  banners 
fluttered  gaily  in  the  air:  and  all 
was  blithe  and  beautiful.  Near  the 
state-vessel  of  the  Doge,  floated  the 
barge  of  the  Duke  de  Faurini,  one 
of  Italy's  proudest  and  most  respec- 
ted nobles :  but  the  eye  of  the  mul- 
titude was  not  turned  to  him  ;  his 
daughter — the  last  remaining  prop 
of  his  house — the  beautiful  Rosline, 
the  bright  flower  of  the  Republican 
States — occupied  the  individual  at- 
tention of  those  around  her.- 

Rosline  de  Faurini  was,  at  this 
period y  entering  her  eighteenth 
year  ;  the  time  when  the  females  of 
the  south  possess  that  peculiar 
beauty,  which  unites  the  vivid  love- 
liness of  youth  with  the  maturer 
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grace  of  womanhood  :  hers  were  the 
true  Italian  embellishments;  the 
vermilion  lips,  the  clear  brown 
cheek  over  which  the  damask  tinge 
rested,  the  dark  flashing  eyes, — be- 
speaking a  heart  formed  for  devoted 
love,  mingled  with  an  enchanting 
maiden  delicacy,  to  which  often  the 
Venetian  females  are  strangers— 
these  were  the  few  gems  of  worth 
an  observer  could  at  first  discover  ; 
the  remainder  were  in  the  souFs 
casket.  But  Rosline's  love,  her  first 
love, — and  what  love  is  so  fervent 
as  that  of  youth  ?  was  given  ;  and 
the  heart's  affection  of  one,  whose 
vows  were  to  her  the  world  alone, 
she  could  breathe,  she  received. — 
Who  then  wondered  that  the  beauti- 
ful de  Faurini  gazed  not  on  the 
scene  before  her,  that  the  music's 
strain  was  unheard,  and  the  showy 
spectacle  was  to  her  insipid  ?  surely, 
no  one ;  the  man  who  possessed  her 
love  was  by  her  side,   and  in  his 
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presence  the  world's  pleasure  and 
the  city's  gaiety  were  tasteless.  The 
youngest  son  of  a  noble  British 
family,  possessed  of  high  personal 
and  mentftl  beauty,  the  inheritor  of 
a  relative's  princely  fortune,  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  Rosline,  and  became 
her  accepted  lover — her  betroth- 
ed husband. 

C;  the  sparkling  bosom  of  the 
sea  there  now  reigned  an  unbroken 
silence  ;  the  Doge  pronounced  the 
well  known  sentences,and  the  glitter- 
ing ring  fell ;  then  the  loud  clarions, 
mingled  with  shout  of  countless 
voices,  rent  the  air ;  the  assembled 
gondolas  dispersed,  and  the  living 
tide  once  more  entered  the  city. — 
The  vows  of  attachment  the  hurried 
accents  of  the  Englishman,  were 
again  listened  to  and  prolonged  un- 
til the  gilded  bark  arrived  at  the 
marble  steps  of  the  de  Faurini 
palace. 

The  entertainment  given  that 
evening  by  the  Duke  exceeded,  in 
splendour  and  magnificence,  the 
banquet  of  the  Doge  on  the  pre- 
ceeding  morning.  But  amid  the 
beautiful  and  noble  females  who 
graced  the  mansion,  Rosline  shone 
conspicuous ;  wandering  with  her 
lover  through  the  long  colonnades, 
in  which  a  dim  twilight  reigned  ;  or, 
encircled  by  his  arm,  and  mingling 
in  the  festive  dance,  she  seemed  in 
an  earthly  paradise. 

The  clock  of  St.  Mark  tolled  the 
third  hour  of  morning  ere  the  guests 
departed  ;  Steinford  pressed  the  lip 
of  his  Rosline  once  more,  and  re- 
peated the  lengthened  adieu,  ever 
and  anon  casting  a  lingering  glance 
as  she  crossed  the  corridor  to  her 
own  apartments. 

It  was  at  that  moment  a  messen- 
ger arrived  at  the  palace,  bearing  a 
letter  for  the  Englishman,  which  he 
said  required  his  immediate  perusal ; 
it  was  from  his  native  isle,  from  his 
brother :  in  it  he  said  their  father 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  desired  to 
see  his  last  born  before  life  was  end- 


ed ;  the  letter  concluded  with  an 
earnest  wish  for  Steinfbrd's  instant 
return  to  England.  With  the  speed 
of  lightning,  he  placed  the  packet 
in  his  bosom,  and  strode  across  the 
gallery,  leaving  the  courier  alone, 
and  surprised  ^t  his  vehemence.^ 
His  frantic  enunciation  of  their 
parting  excited  deep  teiTor  in  the 
breast  of  Rosline,  as  he  entered  her 
apartment.  No  lamp  burned  in  the 
room,  and  the  faint  rosy  tinge  which 
gleamed  in  the  east  threw  a  pleas- 
ing light  on  the  snowy  pillars  and 
silken  draperies. — "  Dearest  Ros- 
line, we  must  part"  he  repeated  in 
a  trembling  tone  j  "  but  I  will  letura 
again." 

"  Never,  never"  said  Rosline,  in 
a  low  whisper;  "Steinford,  1  know 
full  the  character  of  you  northern 
men;  here  I  hold  you  in  a  silken 
chain — there  its  links  will  sever, 
absence  annuls  the  strongest  tie  <m 
love." 

"  Rosline,  dearest  Rosline,"  he 
returned,  "if  you  value  my  fijture 
peace  of  mind,  talk  not  in  sach  a 
strain  :  Can  you  distrust  my  attach- 
ment ?"  and  he  pressed  her  to  bis 
heart  as  he  spoke  :  "may  yon  be 
avenged  if  I  forsake  you.  Sweet 
one,  doubt  not  my  truth." 

"  Henry,"  exclaimed  Rosline, 
disengaging  herself  from  his  ecB- 
brace,  "  the  original  of  this  (and 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  his  pic- 
ture,) "shall  never  cease  to  occupy 
my  heart." 

"  I  swear,  by  the  bright  beams  of 
that  rising  sun,  that  life  itself  shall 
cease  to  animate  my  frame,  beibre 
my  love  for  thee  shall  be  quenched." 

"  Holy  Mary !"  she  continued. 
bending  before  the  image  of  ihe 
virgin;  "register  my  vow.  And 
now,  Steinford,"  she  added,  look 
on  this  scene  once  again ;  mornin*^ 
has  crimsoned  the  ocean,  and  the 
fresh  air  waves  the  orange  boughs 
in  the  balcony.  When  in  Britain. 
if  perchance  yon  glorious  luminary 
rise  above  your  northern  hills,  say» 
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"will  you  remember  Rosline? — ^will 
one  thought  be  at  Faurini  ? 

"One  thought,"  said  Steinford 
reproachfully  ?  "  will  not  this  spot 
engross  all  ?  My  daily  fancies — 
my  nightly  dream,  all,  all  will  b'^  of 
thee.  You  wrong  me  ;  by  my  life, 
you  wrong  me,  Rosline." 

"  Saint  Agnes,  grant  I  may," 
she  returned ;  *'  but  my  nurse,  in 
days  of  old,  bid  me  beware  of 
*'  JBnglish  love :"  she  used  to  say, 
the  climate  of  the  South  fostered 
the  passion  of  the  Italians ;  and  that 
when  the  sky  was  ever  cloudless, 
the  heart  would  be  ever  fickle.  You 
must  think  roe  silly ;  but  when  a 
child,  these  words  sank  deep  in  my 
breast.  Now  to  rest,  Henry,  I  will 
prepare  your  repast  before  you  leave 
me,"  and  she  bent  her  head  to  hide 
the  warm  tears  which  fell  rapidly. 

"  There  will  be  no  rest  this  day 
for  me,"  said  Steinford ;  "  in  an 
hour  I  shall  be  on  my  road ;  there- 
fore, my  farewell  must  be  brief." 

"  Rosline,  you  will  see  me  again  at 
Venice — then,"  he  added  in  a  fond 
whisper, "  we  part  to  meet  no  more." 

But  the  separation  did  not  appear 
to  affect  the  maiden  sensibly ;  she 
repeated  in  eager  tone,  "  An  hour 
didst  thou  say  ? — Wilt  thou  promise 
me  to  remain  one  hour  longer  at 
Faurini  ?" 

"  Surely,  surely,  dearest,"  was 
the  reply  ;  *'  I  promise  you  : — Your 
father,  Rosline — I  must  see  him 
'ere  I  depart.  Once  more,  farewell," 
and  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart  a- 
gain  and  again  ;  then  lefl  her :  no 
sigh,  no  cry  of  agony  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Rosline  ;  the  door  closed, 
and  he  was  gone. 

The  travels  of  one  in  haste  to  re- 
gain his  native  land,  are  generally 
void  of  interest ;  so  it  was  with  Stein- 
fbrd's ;  his  Journey  exhibited  little 
variety,and  he  arrived  at  the  castle  of 
bis  fither  in  safety,  but  too  late.  The 
last  sigh  of  his  parent  had  been 
breathed — the  last  prayer  for  his 
welfare  had  been  murmured^  and  [ 


the  senseless  form  was  laid  in  its  nar- 
row bed,  there  to  meet  corruption. 

The  dreadful  uncertainty,  the 
feverish  impatience  of  him  who  en- 
deavours to  hope  the  best,  yet  dreads 
to  hear  the  confirmation  ra  his  fears, 
generally  produces  intense  grief, 
when  the  fatal  truth  is  known. 
Henry's  sorrow  was  therefore  deep, 
though  unavailing,  and  he  asked  iif 
happiness  would  ever  more  belong 
to  him ;  his  heart  at  that  moment 
answered,  No. — But  what  does  not 
time  accomplish  ? 

The  keen  edge  of  afQiclion  is 
destroyed:  the  moistened  eye  is 
dried,  and  the  wounded  heart  is 
healed.  Thus  then  it  is  through 
life. — When  the  bosom  is  surcharg- 
ed with  misery,  it  is  obdurate  to  the 
voice  of  comfort ;  let  a  few  months 
pass  and  he  who  had  before  turned 
away,  will  listen  with  avidity.  So 
it  was  with  Steinford;  the  young 
recluse  again  mingled  in  society, 
and  the  laugh  of  gaiety  again  played 
upon  his  lips. 

And  where  now  was  Rosline  ? — 
truly  it  must  be  said,  if  she  was 
thought  of,  it  was  casually  : — if  her 
devoted  attachment  was  remember- 
ed, it  was  only  as  a  pleasant  dream 
— a  delightful  vision,  from  which 
the  sleeper  awoke  to  dread  realities. 

But  what  had  caused  this  change  ? 
What  had  turned  Steinford's  affec- 
tion from  one  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
everlasting  allegiance,  one,  in  whose 
breast  he  would  never,  never  be  for- 
gotten? The  world  had  caused  it. 
The  voice  of  flattery  had  been  poured 
in  the  ear  of  the  rich  and  handsome 
Steinford ;  the  eye  of  an  English 
maiden  had  bear&ed  on  him — and 
de  Faurini  vr^^  forgotten. 

It  is  not  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
unformed  to  centre  its  affections 
on  one  object  and  that  one  alone ; 
but  it. is  the  desire,  the  propensity, 
if  I  ..may  term  it,  of  fettering  the 
affections  of  many— of  leading 
crowds  in  his  chains ;  dealing  life 
or  death,  by  smiles  or  frowns. 
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During  this  time  the  conscieDce 
of  Henry  did  not  slumber,  and 
when  it  reproached  him  he  would 
mingle  in  the  dissipations  of  Lon- 
don, and  speed  to  the  haunts  of  the 
profligate.  A  young  Italian  lad 
constantly  attended  him,  whether  it 
was  courtly  feast,  or  the  noisy  rev- 
el ;  though  it  was  evident  he  was 
ill  at  ease  in  Britain.  JThose  who 
regarded  the  evident  melancholy  of 
the  boy,  would  fain  have  persuaded 
Steinford  to  send  him  again  to  his 
native  land  :  no  feeling  of  pity  in- 
stigated them  ;  they  liked  not  the 
presence  of  "  the  familiar,'*  as  he 
was  termed  ;  at  their  nightly  orgies 
his  scornful  smile  told  of  his  con- 
tempt, and  again  his  tearful  eye 
spoke  of  sorrow  for  his  master. 

One  night,  one  eventful  night, 
when,  after  a  crowded  ball,  Henry 
conducted  a  lady,  to  whom  it  was 
said  he  was  to  be  united,  to  her 
equipage,  he  motioned  the  Italian 
to  approach, "  Thy  lady's  carriage," 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  seek  for  it  Julio  : 
thou  must  have  him  for  thy  page, 
"  he  continued,  addressing  his  com- 
panions :  but  the  boy  started  for- 
ward. 

"  Nay,  nay,  it  cannot  be,"  he 
remarked  tremulously,  I  am  no 
hireling  to  be  transferred  at  will," 
and  the  deep  flush  on  his  hitherto 
palid  cheek  bespoke  his  determina- 
tion. 

"  Back,  back,  boy,"  said  Stein- 
ford in  a  tone  of  anger,  thrusting 
him  aside ;  ''  you  are  unmindful  of 
your  station." 

As  he  si)oke,  the  countenance  of 
Julio  altered;  the  crimson  blood 
waxed  faint ;  the  flashing  eye  beam- 
ed not,  the  curled  lip  became  still. 
He  would  have  spoken,  but,  with 
a  half-suppressed  sigh,  he  turned 
away  to  his  errand. 

"  Tis  a  strange  boy,"  again  spoke 
Steinford  :  **  I  met  him  at  a  post- 
house  near  Venice,  where  he  told 
me  a  lamentable  story  of  his  love, 
and  mingling  his  tale  with  well-tim- 


ed flattery,  induced  me  to  eo|«2 
him."     The  carriage  of  lady  C© 

line  M ,  was   at  this  mozs^ 

announced ;  presently  it  was  goa* 
and  Henry  departed.  To  a  Gis- 
bling-house  in-^—^-he  proceeded  :i? 
was  now  become  an  adept  in  fashiGS> 
able  vice,  and  "  Steinford,  tbe^» 
ster^**    was    his  usual    appelliiK^ 

Those   who  have   witnessed  m 
haggard  look,  the  convulsife  laup. 
the  eager  impatience,  at  the  fa^i  j 
the  dice,  can  alone  paint  the  scesi 
which  presented  itself  to  the  gi? 
of  Steinford  ;  but  he  heeded  hu?, 
and  soon  was  engaged  in  the  gi« 
the  stake  was  large — many  ik* 
sands ;  he  threw  and  won.    kkr 
ated  at  his  loss,  Henry's  anlagtss 
threw  again,  and  again  losL   T/a 
it  was  that  the  frenzied  beggais- 
lered  a  maniac  yell,  as  heexclaiiKd 
wildly,  "  My  wife — my  children- 
all,  all  are  ruined  1 — I  will  not  s 
unrevenged,"  and  with  frightfalfc 
hemence  he  hurled  a  lamp  ^^ 
stood  near  at  his  more  fortuDSle  a^ 
versary :  the  blow  was  not  dooiuf^ 
to  descend  on  him.     The  boy,  Jut;'> 
had  entered   unobserved :  on  to 
the  vengeful  missile  fell ;  the  dari- 
haired  page  received  the  hhw. 

"  Noble  boy !  my  life  has  been 
preserved  by  thee,"  exclaimedSt^ 
ford,  and  he  received  the  sensefe* 
form  of  the  page  in  his  arms-  ""^ 
does  but  faint,"  he  contifloedw' 
tone  of  alarm  :  '*  Airf  air!  jctwa 
have  air :  it  is  only  a  swoon." 

With  speed  the  still  lifeless  m 
of  Julio  was  borne  to  an  o^^^ 
dow.  Steinford  tore  from  his  kjJ 
a  black  fillet,  which  the  boy  ^ 
concealed  a  wound ;  scar  there  ^ 
none ;  but  on  his  snowy  ^W 
there  appeared  a  deep  gasbi  ^ 
which  no  blood  issued. 

The  handkerchief  was  now  «J 
tied,  and  his  vest  o^eoed;  w^' 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  pi^^^' 
the  miniature  of  Henry  which  ^ 
had  himself  tied  upon  the  neck  * 
Rosline  met  their  view. 
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The  fatal  truth  now  rushed  with 
agooiziog  force  upon  his  heart !  it 
was  indeed  the  faithful  Roslioe,  who 
breathed  her  last  sigh  upon  his  bos- 
om !  struck  with  remorse  at  being  in- 
strumental to  this  scene  of  horror, 
Henry  prayed  fervently  for  Death — 
this  was  denied  him,  for  Heaven 
in  mercy  gave  him  a  long  season 
for  repentance — for  several  years 
he  lived  secluded  from  the  world ; 
and  when  he  died  his  hopes  of  for- 
giveness and  a  future  reunion  with 
his  **Jirst  love*'  brightened  his 
closing  hour. 


cSatutHas  lEtieitfns* 


FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

We  have  considered  employment 
as  necessary  to  preserve  our  minds 
in  that  happy  state  of  equilibrium 
which  is  essential  to  good  humour  ; 
but  we  might  have  taken  a  more  en- 
larged and  formidable  view  of  idle- 
ness, and  described  her  effect  upon 
the  extremes  of  society,  where  she 
appears  the  close  ally  of  dissipation 
and  profligacy.  For,  a  perfect  in- 
activity is  repugnant  to  our  natures; 
vice  and  mischief  alike  spring  from 
the  source  of  indolence;  and  when 
we  are  not  occupied  in  doing  what 
is  right,  our  frail  nature  continually 
urges  us  to  do  what  is  wrong. 

With  respect  to  employment,  wo- 
men are  more  happily  circumstanc- 
ed than  the  other  sex ;  the  impor- 
tant and  fatiguing  avocations  of  men 
necessarily  impose  seasons  of  inac- 
tivity;  and  unless  among  those  of  a 
literary  turn,  there  are  many  hours 
in  a  day  which  a  man  scarcely 
knows  how  to  occupy.  That  useful 
implement  the  needle,  which  is  no 
interruption  to  the  conversation, 
which  does  not  absolutely  chain 
down  attention,  and  fatigues  neither 
the  body  nor  the  mind,  is  our  con- 
stant preservation  from  lassitude ; 
at  the  same  time  that  in  the  majo- 
rity of  families  it  b  an  invaluable 
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ally  to  ecunorny^  tii|tness  and  ele- 
gance. I  do  icknpwiedge,  that 
sometimes,  wtuB^^Vgets  into  the 
hand  of  a  pi  «.'tif  lri|w,  its  produc- 
tions desorw«s  no  better  name  than 
laborer's  idleness ;  but  the  thorough 
housewife  would  not  exchange  it  for 
the  cestus  of  Venus;  and  she 
knows  how  to  make  it  as  powerful 
a  talisman  to  preserve  conjugal  es- 
teem and  domestic  order. 

I  think  the  goddesses  all  excel- 
led in  the  arts  of  female  industry, 
except  the  Hoyden  Diana ;  and  ; 
know  she  always  coutinu^M^-  < 
ster.  The  heroines  of  ^d  (iQie 
shone  at  the  loom  and  dis&ff,  and 
were  so  passionately  attached  to 
these  occupations,  that  it  is  even  re- 
corded they  sighed  at  being  called 
to  look  at  martial  beaux.  The  his- 
tory of  the  fair  Nausica  proves,  that 
the  operation  of  washing  clothes 
was  not  only  venerable  and  saluta- 
ry, but  really  dignified.  The  God- 
dess of  Wisdom  descends  from 
Olympus  to  order  a  princess  to  su- 
perintend the  suds ;  and  gives  as 
the  ostensible  reason,  that  such  a 
housewife  occupation  would  expe- 
dite the  time  of  her  nuptials. 

But,  except  in  the  inferior  classes 
of  society,  female  industry  is  not 
compelled  to  constant  diligence  in 
mechanical  employment.  We  are 
designed  to  be  the  companions  as 
well  as  the  helpmates  of  man  ;  and 
it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  render 
ourselves  conversable  and  agreea- 
able,  by  enlightening  our  minds,  as 
it  is  to  superintend  our  households, 
and  to  endeavour  by  our  personal  ex- 
ertions to  conduct  every  thing  with 
frugality  and  propriety. 

Great  caution  should  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  authors  from  which 
we  receive  scientific  instruction. 
French  writers  have,  generally,  a 
pleasant  method  of  conveying  infor- 
mation ;  but  many  of  their  works 
(as  also  several  popular  German 
productions  of  this  kind)  are  so 
tinctured  with  deism,  as  to  be  tm- 
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safe  preceptors  ;  especially  to  inex- 
perience, which  is  ever  more  apt  to 
be  charmed  by  wit  and  elegance, 
than  attentive  to  argumentative  de- 
ductions. My  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  is  by  much  too  limited  to 
permit  me  to  state  what  books  would 
be  most  proper  for  tyros.  I  would 
only  advise  the  young  student  to 
make  fondness  of  principle  an  es- 
sential requisite  in  inquiries  of  this 
sort :  and  never  to  venture  on  the 
perusal  of  a  deistical  author  (how- 
ever celebrated,)  unless  she  be 
guided  in  her  studies  by  some  judi- 
cious friend,  who  will  point  out  the 
objectionable  passages  and  detect 
the  fallacies  which  they  are  intend- 
ed to  support. 

FOR   THE   BOWER  OF  TASTE. 


NATIVE  SKETCHES,  No.  XVII. 

AUNT  TABITHA. 

A  FEW  evenings  since,  on  my  re- 
turn from  a  large  assembly,  all  the 
family  had  retired  to  rest,  excepting 
my  Aunt,  who  had  sat  up  for  me. 
Aunt  Tabitha  is  a  maiden  lady,  on 
the  wrong  side  of  forty.  She  pos- 
sesses a  strong  and  powerful  mind, 
a  clear  and  correct  judgment,  and 
a  large  share  of  wit,  which  she 
sometimes  exerts  most  unmercifully 
in  railing  against  the  follies  of  the 
present  age.  She  has  frequently 
censured  in  me  what  she  calls  an 
extravagant  fondness  for  amusement 
— and  with  a  temper  not  much  soft- 
ened by  watching  so  long  for  my  re- 
turn, she  thus  began  : 

"  What  instruction,  or  even  a- 
musement,  can  you  find,  Amantha, 
in  these  parties?  How  much  better 
would  it  be  for  you  to  remain  at 
home,  devoting  your  time  to  study, 
or  the  examination  of  your  own 
mind, — reflecting  on  the  past,  and 
forming  plans  for  your  future  con- 
duct! What  advantage  can  you 
derive  from  the  conversation  which 
you  usually  hear  at  gay  assemblies? 
The  ladies,  after  having  repeated  all 


the  scandal  of  1^  '=r.  tti  *-. 
ed  their  knowletfx^  c»:<rs:-. 
last  novels,  eniarea**^ -*"•-''' 
and  other  sabj^t*.  ^»\.    :.: 
esting  to  a  calih*:**:  a=fi  -  • 
lent,  with  folded  moc*.-^  '< 
der  of  the  evcDiii^.    -4:  r- 
time,  the  gentlecaenu  ti:^*   . 
of  the  creation,''  to  wioa    ' 
are  taught  to  listen  fcr  wr-i  -  • 
mark  very  sagely  on  t]»??ar? 
weather,  and  then,  ooiier-;  : 
ther  in  small  group*.  cfXt'-^  - 
politics,  or  other  sabjecs?.  ^  " 
congenial,  to  the  taste  of  i>?    ■ 
Should  music  be  propo*:  :^'' 
lady  solicited  to  perfonn,  ^-  -*" 
does  she  get  located  at »-'  ? 
and  a  piece  selected,  thai   •  •- " 
silent  they  were  beibrei  tier   -^ 
of  harmony  immediatelrci-'-  " 
a  conversation  at  the  hizVs 
of  their  voices,   which  p^'- 
continues  until  the  fair  sx;^"^ 
rises  from  her  seat  to  nct^  ' 
compliments  of  the  comf«^  ->' 
her  performance.    Thb  ^^ 
*  common   good  manner?,  <;'^ 
be  too  severely  censured.  A?^^  "* 
fashionable  jargon  of  a  nw^ni '- -" 
party,  I  had  rather  listen  to  uV  ^ - 
mour  of  Babel!     What benf^ ^^" 
you  derive,  dear  Araantha,  fr^«-^ 
society  of  those  ephemeral  l*''^^ 
who  devote   their  whole  h^^ 
pleasure?      Beside,   the  cto*'- 
hall,  and  the  mid  night  air,  are  J-»' 
destructive  to   health  and  bei«'' 


You  remember  my  young 


jjiefldE- 


liza — she  was  a  beautiful  gif'T^^ 
gayest  of  the  gay,  the  life  ^  '^ 
circle  in  which  she  moved,  «'*^ 
cheerful,  always  happy.    1^^'  ^^ 
er,  proud  of  her  beauty  and  accf^^ 
plishments,  encouraged  her  ?"5 
to    places    of   public  nm^^^^^ 
without  considering  the  badfY, 
it  might   have,   not  only  upon 'J'^ 
mind,  but  her  health,  till  at ••'"-^ 
she  lost  all  relish  for  her  l«f||J^. 
pleasures,  owing  to  their  peri" 
influence  upon  her  constitutf' 
finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  M" 
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tion  of  late  hours,  and  those  expo- 
sures of  the  person  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  exhibition  of  a 
fashionable  belle.  Oh  1  may  you 
be  warned  by  her  example  T' 

Aware  as  I  was  that  Aunt  Tab- 
by's advice  was  prompted  by  the 
best  of  motives  (dashed,  however, 
a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  sour  of  dis^ 
appointed  affections)  I  could  not  re- 
aolve  wholly  to  resign  iny  favourite 
amusements,  and  summoning  all  my 
eloquence,  I  thus  replied  to  her  re- 
monstrances : 

"  My  dear  Aunt,  if  you  will  only 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  you  will  no  longer  accuse  me 
of  obstinacy,  in  not  obeying  your 
wishes.  You  know  that  I  am  young 
— they  say  handsome  1 — my  dispo- 
sition is  lively,  and  I  am  extreme- 
ly fond  of  society — where  should  I 
seek  it,  but  in  parties  ?  And  there 
are  some  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  attending  them.  However,  1 
own,  I  go,  not  for  instruction,  but 
pleasure.  For  is  not  youth  the 
season  of  amusement? — and  should 
we  not  enjoy  it  ?  Should  we  have 
no  relaxation  from  study  ?  or  ought 
I  to  exclude  myself  entirely  from 
the  world,  and  live  like  a  nan  ?'* 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,  my 
dear  neice  ;  I  would  not  wish  to  de- 
prive young  persons  of  any  rational 
amusement,  but  instruction  and  a- 
musement  should  be  combined  to- 
gether,— they  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  each  other ;  and  I  would 
guard  against  excess,  against  devo- 
ting too  much  time  to  pleasure,  and 
neglecting  other  and  more  impor- 
tant things.  For,  is  not  youth  also 
the  season  for  improvement,  and 
should  we  not  endeavor  to  profit  by 
it 't  But  I  should  like  to  learn  what 
the  advantages  are  to  which  you  al- 
lude." 

*'  I  think,"  replied  I,  "  that  peo- 
ple's manners  may  be  much  impro- 
ved, by  going  into  company  ;  that 
they  will  acquire  a  confidence  in 
themselves,  which  will  enable  them 


to  appear  to  better  advantage  before 
their  friends  at  home." 

"This  remark  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  Amantha ;  but  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  certain  young  lady, 
who  would  be  much  more  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  her  friends,  if  she 
possessed  a  little  more  modesty  and 
less  forwardness  in  her  manners. 
fiut  it  is  generally  the  case,  young 
persons  become  bold  and  forward 
by  going  much  into  society,  and  lose 
that  modesty  vvhich  is  so  becoming 
to  youth  of  both  sexes.  Ah,  Miss ! 
you  may  shake  your  head,  and  smile 
incredulously,  but  I  assert  that  mo- 
desty always  appears  graceful  and 
beautiful  in  young  persons,  espe- 
cially, when  before  those,  who  are 
older  than  themselves.  And  can  you 
not  improve  your  manners,  by  ob- 
serving those  of  your  superiors  at 
home  ?  It  is  paying  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  these  friends,  to  tell  them 
you  must  go  abroad  to  learn  '  good 
manners.'  What  other  advantages 
do  you  derive  from  frequenting 
parties?" 

"  My  dear  Aunt,  your  arguments 
are  so  strongly  opposed  to  mine,  that 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention  any 
other ;  yet  I  confess,  I  am  fond  of 
the  appearance  of  gaily  dressed  la- 
dies and  gentlemen." 

"  A  very  rational  amusement  in- 
deed ! — and  after  those  ladies  have 
laboured  so  hard,  to  add  to  their  na- 
tural beauty,  by  curls  and  cosmetics, 
and  the  gentlemen  have  spent  half 
the  evening  in  arranging  their  hair, 
or  tying  a  cravat,  or  in  practising 
at  the  glass  an  air  of  fancied  digni- 
ty, in  order  to  hide  the  vacuum  of 
their  minds,  it  would  certainly  be 
cruel  in  you  not  to  go  on  purpose  to 
admire  them  !  You  remind  me  of 
two  young  ladies,  who  were  very 
constant  at  church, and  on  being  ask- 
ed the  reason  replied,  that  they  went 
to  see  the  fashions !  If  such  is  the 
pleasure  you  receive  from  company, 
why  not  as  well  visit  your  milliner; 
where  you  can  have  an  excellent 
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chauce  of  seeing  and  examiDing  free- 
l^all  the  newest  fashions,  whenever 
■JKki  choose?" 

^IrW**  filibot'be  so  severe,  dear  Aunt, 
and  .1  will  tclJ  you  more — I  derive 
great  pleasure  from  the  conversation 
tiiat  I  occasionally  hear." 

<</|g^ould  like  a  little  specimen 
of  itTsRnantha — You  were  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  S.  last  evening  ;  will 
you  repeat  to  me  the  conversation 
you  had  with  him  1" 

"  Why,  I  confess,  it  was  not  very 
interesting.  Mr.  S.  is  passionately 
fond  of  music,  &  science  of  which 
I  know  nothing ;  so  he  talked  of 
flats  and  sharps,  major  and  minor 
keys,  till  the  subject,  as  well  as  my 
patience  was  quite  exhausted ;  he 
then  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
twirling  his  fingers,  till,  at  length, 
out  of  compassion  to  .him,  as 
well  as  myself,  I  turned  the  subject 
to  books,  and  sought  to  obtain  his 
opinion  of  Scott's  Napoleon,  Irving's 
Columbus,  &^.  tftit  soon  found  he 
had  not  even  lieard  of  these  works ! 
He  however,  informed  me  that  he 
had  recently  been  reading  a  book  of 
Anecdotes^  which  was  very  aaius" 
higr 

**  A  fair  specimen,  dear  Amantha, 
of  the  improving  results  of  fashion- 
able conversation — and  a  most  in- 
teresting evening  you  must  have 
had  I — in  short,  I  wish  I  could  pre- 
vail on  you  to  let  this  be  your  max- 
im :  Always  seek  the  society  of  those 
who  are  mentally  superior  to  your- 
self, and  you  caf^not  fail  of  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  your  mind,  but 
also  in  your  principles,  and  man- 
ners. Amantha. 

PROVIDENTIAL    ESCAPE. 

Gasper  Storri  and  two  of  his 
friends  were  one  day  chasing  cha- 
mois on  Mount  Limmerin.  While 
,they  were  traversing  the  snows  with 
t\M  confidence  which  the  idea  of 
perfect  safety  inspires,  Stoeri  sunk 
into  a  deep  abyss  of  dissolving  ice. 
His  frieada   were  horror  struck; 


they  conceived  that  instaot  ia 
awaited  him,  or  that  he  woa>:i  • 
vive  only  to  contemplate  its  l 
but  inevitable  approach,  piercrj 
he    was  by  cold — bruised-^ 
ing — motionless.      Despairijii 
success,  they  yet  reflected  cg 
means  by  which  they  migbt  ti 
his  deliverance.     They  cook 
leave  him  to  perish ;  their  stnrr-. 
to  save  him   would,  for  a  fe« : 
ments,  assuage  their  agony.  T' 
fled  to  the  nearest  cottage,  vt 
was  three  miles  distant,  to  prte 
ropes  ,*  none  were  to  be  iimi  : 
wretched  counterpane  was  ifaea 
thing  which  could  prove  usefe 
them  ;  they  cut  it  into  strips,  c 
hurried  from  the  cottage. 

Poor  Gasper  was  almost  ytr^x 
when  they  returned  to  the  brEi' 
the  chasm ;  he  lay  wedged  h  l^ 
bottom  of  this  rugged,  deep.  :s 
narrow  cleft  ;  nearly  one-half  of  3^ 
body  was  plunged  in  ice-wtter,Bi 
such  was  the  depth  of  it,  tfei  ^- 
could  not  see  its  bed;  with  his  am* 
extended  on  the  brokea  and  »' 
ing  ice,  he  awaited  approacibX 
death.  You  may  picture  his  ss- 
tion  ;  but  the  horrors  of  his  bjlt 
must  have  been  for  ever  coofiflft-^^ 
his  own  heart. 

He  was  almost  yielding  to  the  '^' 
cess  of  his  sufferings,  and  wi3  t^n- 
mending  his  soul  to  the  Di"*^*^- 
when  the  voices  of  bis  corapaBJ* 
fell  upon  his  ears;  and,  as^^* 
spoke,  they  lowered  the  baod^ 
which  they  had  fastened  t(^- 
Althorg'i  dying  a  few  ffloraent-'^ 
fore,  the  hopes,  the  near  \^^'^\ 
of  deliverance,  gave  bim  enerjy  ^ 
courage,  and  he  was  enaUw  ^f^ 
ten  the  bandage  round  his  K' 
His  friends  drew  him  gently  ^ 
the  chasm  ;  he  was  approachinf '^, 
verge  of  the  precipice,  he  ^^^^^ 
most  embraced  his  deliverers,  f*^' 
the  bandage  broke,  and  be  ^ 
sunk.  . 

If    deliverance  was  alroosll'^ 

less   before,  what  was  w^  r 
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Stoeri's  situation  ?  One  half  of  the 
bandage  had  fallen  with  him,  his 
blood  was  freezing,  the  second 
shock  had  almost  rendered  him  in- 
sensible :  and,  to  consummate  the 
terrors  of  his  situation,  and  for  the 
extinction  of  the  last  faint  spark  of 
bope,  one  of  his  arms  was  broken 
by  the  fall.  What  less  than  a  mira- 
cle could  save  him  ?  With  sinking 
hearts  his  friends  renewed  theil*  en- 
deavour^  to  preserve  him ;  the  ban- 
dage in  their  hands  was  again  cut, 
and  lowered  into  the  chasm.  Can 
you  conceive  the  pain  and  distress 
with  which  poor  Gasper  made  one 
last  and  desperate  exertion  to  save 
himself,  when  I  inform  you,  that 
with  one  arm  he  supported  himself 
from  sinking,  and  that  with  the  oth- 
er, broken  as  it  was,  he  twisted  the 
bandage  round  his  body,  and  fasten- 
ed it !  He  was  thus  drawn  to  the 
summit  of  the  precipice  a  second 
tinae,  and  life  was  ebbing  fast  from 
him  as  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  his 
companions.  Gasper's  friends  con- 
veyed him  to  his  cottage;  but  it 
was  very  long  before  his  health  and 
cheerfulness  were  restored  to  him. 

FOR  THK  BOWSR  OF  TASTB. 

ESSAY 

ON  TRANSMIGRATION. 

MusiNo  one  evening  on  the  fanciful 
doctrine  of  the  Pythagorian  School, 
I  came  to  this  conclusion  that  their 
is  more  rationality  in  that  Philoso- 
pher's belief  in  this  "  transmigration 
of  souls"  than  is  generally  admitted ; 
for  instance,  what  can  be  more  nat- 
ural than  to  suppose,  that  if  the  im- 
mortal spirit,  after  it  had  "  shuffled 
oiTthis  mortal  coil"  were  permitted 
to  choose  a  second  *'  local  habita- 
tion," it  would  assume  a  form 
most  congenial  to  its  fancy  or  char- 
acter?— hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  fop  and  coquette  would 
probably  flutter  away  their  little  lives 
as  Butterflies — spreading  their  gay 
wings  to  the  summer  sun,  to  attract  I 
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the  pursuit  of  the  thoughtless  cs 
idle,  or  hovering  round  the  midnight 
luminary,  regardless  of  the  destroy- 
ing power  that  lurks  within  the  en- 
chanted circle. 

We  may  recognize  the  cold  for- 
mal aristocrat,  proudly  conscious  of 
his  hereditary  "  coat^^*  or  splendid 
equipage,  in  the  solemn  strut  of  the 
ostentatious  Peacock,  who  foolishly 
believes  that  while  the  world  is  ad- 
miring the  gloss  of  his  plumage  or 
the  splendours  of  his  tail,  no  re- 
mark is  made  upon  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  his  head  ! 

The  Poet,  we  should  think  might 
assume  the  form  of  a  Swan,  but  for 
this  reason — the  Swan  is  a  'Bird  of 
the  Ocean' — and  however  natural 
and  proper  this  transmigration  might 
be  for  our  "naval  Poets" — yet  our 
mountain  Bards  and  drawing  room 
"  Minstrels,"  would  perhaps  feel 
more  "  at  home^^  borne  on  the  wing 
of  the  solitary  but  melodious  Night- 
ingale— who  loves  to  "  pour  his 
pensive  soul"  upon  the  listening 
ear  of  night. 

In  that  discordant  animal,  who 
in  olden  time,  embodied  with  his 
uncouth  figure,  the  spirit  of  the 
vain  glorious  Midas — we  might 
trace  the  self  complacent  Pedant-^ 

"Grare  without  senfe  overflowing— yet  not  foil  1* 

or  the  brainless  pretender  to  literary 
fame,  who  needs  not  the  elongated 
ear  or  the  "whisper  of  the  reeds,  to 
proclaim  his  affinity  to  Balaam's 
monitor. 

The  vinegar-faced  Spinster,  who 
starts  at  the  sight  of  a  child  as  if  its 
very  touch  were  contageous,  and 
who  rails  at  the  dissipation  of  Hus- 
bands— and  the  extravagance  of 
wives — as  the  "  bugbears"  of  mat- 
rimony, would  or  ought  to  croak  out 
her  second  existence  in  the  shape 
of  a  crow — that  "  bird  of  fearful 
omen,"  from  whose  visitations,  may 
Heaven  defend  my  dwelling ! 

It  would  be  a  never  ending  task 
to  enumerate  all  the  human  charac- 
ters who  may  find  their  counterpart 
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in  the  animal  creation^  I  shall  there- 
fore only  add,  that  had  I  the  power 
of  choosing  my  future  mode  of  ex- 
istence, I  would  be — now,  what — 
do  you  think  reader  I  would  he  1  a 
Goose.  Ah !  (I  hear  you  exclaim) 
a  very  natural  transformation  !  stop, 
my  satirical  friend — ^you  pay  me  too 
great  a  compliment !  the  "  Goose 
by  gabbling  saved  a  state  T*  this, 
perhaps  I  may  never  do — though  so 
far  as  gabbling  may  go  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  I  mean  to  be  useful  when- 
ever I  have  the  chance. 

Yes,  let  me  tell  you — the  goose  is 
a  very  good  and  respectable  Bird  ! 
this  I  can  prove  from  the  moment 
she  breaks  her  shell,  to  that  proud 
hour  when  she  figures  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  Christmas  "  board"  ! 
challenging  the  profound  criticism 
of  the  classical  epicure  upon  her 
physical  perfections.  You  should 
also  consider  sir,  (or  madam,)  that 
even  you  are  decidedly  indebted  to 
the  goose  for  all  those  lucubrations 
with  which  you  may  have  honored 
the  literary  world,  besides  which, 
does  she  not  contribute  her  wealth 
to  form  the  couch  of  luxury  ?  even 
so— nor  does  the  warrior  disdain  to 
adorn  his  crest  with  the  plumage  of 
her  wing,  in  short  my  courteous 
reader,  for  this  very  Essay  (if  in- 
deed you  have  read  it)  you  are  in- 
debted to  a  Goose.  K 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  FIREMAN 

I  HAVE  thought  proper,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  following  strange  and  marvel- 
lous narrative.  My  inclination  has 
frequently  prompted  me  to  relate  the 
circumstance,  which  I  shall  mention 
as  having  occurred  so  long  back  as 
1808 — but  fearful  lest  my  tale  might 
have  been  deemed  the  wanderings 
of  a  morbid  or  inventive  fancy,  I 
have  suppressed  the  wish ;  and  most 
probably  what  I  am  about  to  re- 
late would  neyer  have  passed  the 
precincts  of  my  own  bosom,  had 
not  a  recent  occurrence  induced  (I 


may  say  compelled)  me  to  lay  aside 
all  my  previous  objections. 

When  I  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  which  was  in  I8(i5,  I  became 
a  member  of  one  of  the  few  Engine 
Companies  which  were  then  io  ex- 
istence in  Philadelphia.  The  ardor 
and  zeal  of  the  fireman  of  that  pe- 
riod was,  I  believe,  equal  to  what  it 
is  at  present ;  for 

**  Lif  htninf ,  thund«r-e]ap,  or  skowV," 

never  deterred  the  fireman  from  his 
duty,  and  cheerfully  did   he  leave 
his  soft  and  downy  couch,  to  battle 
with  the  fierce  and  raging  elements. 
— In  1807  a  fire  broke  out,  which, 
in  its  progress,  was  very  destruc- 
tive, and  defied,  for  a  long  time, 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the   firemen 
and  citizens.     At  a  few  minntes  be- 
fore 12  o'clock,  fatigued    with  the 
unusual  exertions  I  had  made,  aad 
having  been  unwell  for  a  few  dajs 
past,  I  had  seated  myself  on  a  wood- 
en bench  which  stood  at  the  dixw  of 
an  unoccupied  house,  a  little  remov- 
ed from  the  scene  of  destruction. 
The  combined  effect  of  my  indis- 
position and  fatigue  was  such  as  to 
render  me  insensible  to  what  wis 
passing   around.      From    this  stu- 
por I  was,  however,  suddenly  arous- 
ed, by  a  grasp  on  my  shoulder,  and 
a  voice  at  the  same  time  exclaim- 
ing, "  careless  fellow  awake !"    The 
grasp  was  so  powerful,  and  the  voice 
so  peculiarly  penetrating,  that  in  an 
instant  I  was  on  my  feet.     Indig- 
nant at  being  thus  roughly  disturb- 
ed, my  feelings  immediately  prompt- 
ed me  to  seize  upon  the  intradCT : 
throwing,  therefore,  my  body  back, 
and  contracting  my  muscles,  that  I 
might  spring  upon   him    with  the 
greater  violence,  I  felt  myself  immo- 
vably fixed  in  that  posture ;  for  the 
just  then  bursting  out  in  a  clear, 
bright  fiame,  displayed  to  my  si^ht 
an  object  which,  fi-om  that  time  to 
the  present,  has  so  engrossed  my 
mind,  so  harrassed  and  distressed 
me,  that  I  have  scarcely  enjoyed  one 
moment's  tranquillity. — ^Before  Bie 
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stood  a  talJ,  thin  man,  wrapped  in  a 
dark-coloured  great  coat — on  his 
head  he  wore  a  glazed  hat  of  the 
ordinary  shape,  with  a  gilt  cross  in 
front :  the  few  locks  of  hair  which 
showed  themselves  were  snow-white. 

With  hands  folded  across  his 
breast,  4nd  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
me,  he  slowly  and  emphatically  said, 
"  Ere  the  last  tremendous  conflagra* 
tion,  we  shall  meet  again  !"  His 
eyes  became  insufferably  bright,  and 
communicated  their  brilliancy  to 
the  cross  upon  his  hat.  At  that  in- 
stant, a  large  flaming  brand  from 
the  fire  fell  ^tween,  and  enveloped 
us  in  smoke.  Directly  the  smoke 
dispersed,  the  Mysterious  Fireman 
had  vanished,  and  I  fell  senseless 
upon  the  ground.  I  was  found  in 
this  state  by  some  of  my  friends, 
who  with  difficulty  could  restore  me 
to  recollection,  and  when  they  did 
succeed,  I  alarmed  them  by  the 
strangeness  of  my  questions,  and 
the  wildncss  of  my  manner. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was 
si>ent  upon  a  sleepless  pillow,  and  ri- 
sing in  the  morning  with  the  strange 
adventure  still  strong  upon  ray  mind, 
I  inquired  of  all  who  I  knew  were 
at  the  fire,  if  they  had  met  with 
any  thing  strange  or  extraordinary. 

But  in  vain  was  all  inquiry  ;  as 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  none  had 
seen  the  dreadful  Fireman  but  my- 
self. 

In  1812,  business  carried  me  to 
Havre — on  the  second  night  after 
my  arrival  in  that  city,  a  fire,  ex- 
tremely destructive,  occurred.  A 
French  gentleman  boarding  in  the 
same  house  with  myself,  and  with 
whom  I  had  become  intimate,  ob- 
serving ray  unusual  anxiety  to  see 
the  fire,  (for  a  fearful  and  unconquer- 
able impulse  carried  me  to  every  one 
that  happened,)  politely  offered  to 
accompany  me.  The  fire  was  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  our  dwelling, 
and  in  crossing  a  narrow  and  dimly 
lighted  alley,  my  companion  remark- 
ed "  what  an  odd  looking  man!" — 


"  Where  1"  I  exclaimed,  gazing  in 
every  direction.  "  He  has  gone 
down  the  adjoining  street/'  answer- 
ed my  friend,  "  but  we  shall  proba* 
bly  meet  him  at  the  next  turn."  A 
strange  feeling  came  over  me,  and  I 
hurried  forward.  When  within  fif- 
ty paces  of  the  corner,  my  firiend  ob- 
served, "  look,  there  he  goes  again." 
I  looked,  as  he  directed,  and  beheld 
the  same  Mysterious  Fireman  whom 
I  had  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1807. 
The  tall,  thin  form — silver  locks — 
dark  coat — and  as  he  turned  to- 
wards us  I  beheld  the  same  daz- 
zling eye,  and  glittering  cross  on 
his  fire-hat;  almost  speechless,  I 
could  but  merely  exclaim,  "  follow, 
oh  follow  that  singular  being."  Be- 
ing however,  somewhat  prepared  for 
the  circumstance,  for  my  mind  had 
been  eagerly  expecting  such  an 
event  for  the  last  five  years,  I  soon 
rallied  myself,  and  as  my  friend 
had  lefl  me,  and  considering  that 
any  effort  to  find  him  would  prove 
fruitless,  I  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  return  home.  When  I  arrived 
there  it  was  just  11  o'clock;  to 
think  of  closing  my  eyes  before  the 
return  of  S-— — was  impossible. 
Twelve  o'clock  struck,  yet  he  came 
not !— one  o'clock !  two,  three 
o'clock — yet  he  did  not  return. 
Impatiently,  and  almost  mad  from 
expectation,  I  paced  my  apartment 
— held  my  watch  in  my  hand,  look- 
ed at  every  revolving  minute,  and 
fixed  my  eyes  so  upon  it,  that  I 
could  distinctly  see  the  motion  of 
the  minute  hand :  half-past  three, 
four  o'clock,  when  the  street  door 
opened — I  heard  his  footsteps,  and 
then  such  was  the  excited  state  of 
my  feelings  that  I  could  not  ad- 
vance one  step  to  meet  him.  When 
he  came  into  my  room  I  attempted 
to  speak,  but  I  could  give  no  utter- 
ance to  the  questions  I  wished  to 
ask,  and  the  words  died  upon  my 
lips.  He,  however,  thus  addressed 
me  :  "I  perceive  your  anxiety,  and 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  satisfy  your 
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curiosity;  all  I  can  communicate 
is,  that  I  have  conversed  with  the 
Mysterious  Fireman. — To-morrow 
I  leave  France  for  Calcutta,  pro- 
bably never  to  return; — in  the 
short  intercourse  we  have  had  to- 
gether I  have  been  pleased,  and 
shall  ever  think  of  you  with  regard, 
and  with  this  expression  of  my  feel- 
ings I  now  bid  you  an  eternal  fare- 
well." Upon  saying  this,  he  took  my 
hand  shook  it  affectionately,  and  leil 
the  room.  His  decided  and  per- 
emptory manner  forbade  all  solicita- 
tion, and  I  sought  my  bed  more  per- 
plexed and  disturbed  than  ever. 
At  early  daylight  he  left  the  place, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
8ix  months  ago,  however,  I  learnt 
that  he  had  entered  the  service  of 
the  India  Company,  had  increased 
in  wealth  and  power  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, and  was  a  confirmed  and 
avowed  Atheist. 

The  agitated  and  feverish  condi- 
tion in  which  I  found  myself  next 
day,  determined  me  to  keep  my 
chamber.  To  divert,  if  possible, 
my  mind,  I  requested  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  furnish  me  with  some 
books  for  my  amusement ;  she  sent 
me  several,  among  them  was  one 
entitled,  **  A  collection  of  marvel- 
lous occurrences,  founded  on 
Facts."  I  had  looked  carelessly 
over  many  pages  when  my  attention 
was  entirely  and  fearfully  engros- 
sed by  the  "  History  of  the  Fire 
Spirit."  Not  to  fatigue  my  readers 
I  will  give  the  history  in  as  few 
words  as  possible : 

In  the  year  1681  a  dreadful  fire 
happened  in  Germany;  a  woman 
who  occupied  a  room  in  one  of  the 
burning  buildings,  had  gone  out  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  and 
locked  her  child  in  the  room;  a 
young  man  learning  the  circum- 
stance, with  fearless  intrepidity 
dashed  through  the  flames,  and  by 
several  blows  with  an  axe  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  the  door.  Imagine 
his  surprise  when  he  saw  sitting  in 


the  middle  of  the  room,  heedless  of 
the  blaze  and  heat  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  a  grey  headed  man, 
remarkably  tall,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  fireman  !  His  hat  was 
distinguished  by  a  cross  of  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy.  The  child  was 
dead  in  the  cradle.  The  book 
dropped  from  my  hand,  and  for  two 
months  I  labored  under  a  Yiolent 
affection  of  the  nerves. 

•        •         •         •         • 

I  have  since  travelled  over  many 
countries — have  witnessed  many 
fires,but  till  within  the  last  week 
have  never  met  the  Mysterious  Fire- 
man. On  the  morning  of  the  31st  <^ 
the  last  month  (March)  I  was  awoke 
by  cry  of  fire  :  starting  from  my  bed, 
as  I  ever  do,  at  that,  to  me,  in- 
teresting summons — for  witboat 
shame  I  declare,  that  the  last  wish 
I  breathe  at  night  is  for  the  raging 
and  triumph  of  that  powerful  ele- 
ment, in  whose  presence  only  do  1 
expect  to  see  that  man,  or  whatever 
else  it  is  that  so  overrules  my  desti- 
ny. In  as  short  a  time  as  I  take  to 
write  it,  I  was  dressed  and  oo  my 
way  to  the  scene  of  conflagration. 
The  burning  houses  were  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schnylkill ;  the 
distance,  however,  so  far  from  damp- 
ing the  ardour  of  my  course  haste- 
ned it,  for  I  was  fearful  of  beiof 
late.  But  if  I  had  been  changed 
into  a  statue  of  brass,  I  could  not 
have  been  more  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  ground  than  I  was  upon  behold- 
ing dashing  rapidly  down  Chesnol 
street,  on  a  fierce  charger,  the  Mys- 
terious Fireman,  in  appearance  pre- 
cisely as  when  I  last  saw  him. 

The  strongest  objection  which  I 
have  always  had  to  make  public  anj 
of  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  nar- 
rative, is  now  removed. — It  wis, 
that  none  could  testify  to  the  tnith  of 
what  I  asserted,  but  now  that  diffi- 
culty is  surmounted,  for  sevenl 
persons  besides  myself  witnessed 
the  terrific  horse,  and  his  niya^erir 
ous  rider.  S.  W. 

Philadelphia,  April  3rf,  18^8. 
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"  We  are'lMit  the  renden  of  other  noen*i  goodi." 


A  fashionable  doctor  lately  in- 
formed his  friends,  in  a  large  com- 
pany, that  he  had  been  passing 
eight  days  in  the  country.  "  Yes," 
said  one  of  the  party,  "  it  has  been 
announced  in  one  of  the  journals." 
**  Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  stretching 
his  neck  very  importantly,  "  pray, 
in  what  terms  ?"  "  In  what  terms  ? 
Why,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
in  nearly  the  following:  'There 
were  last  week  seventy-seven  inter- 
ments less  than  the  week  before." 
The  doctor's  neck  was  seen  sud- 
denly to  shrink  down,  till  his  head 
nearly  touched  his  shoulders ;  and 
shortly  after  he  was  missed  from 
the  saJoon,  to  the  no  small  diversion 
of  the  company. 

Inkwnan  Exposure, — A  little 
girl  about  two  years  of  age  was 
found  yesterday  [Sunday]  morning, 
at  four  o'clock,  asleep  in  the  road, 
near  the  Asylum  in  Arch  street. 
She  had  on  a  green  bonnet,  a  white 
cloak,  and  a  calico  frock.  A  note 
was  found  in  her  bosom  stating  that 
her  parents  had  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  were  both  dead  ;  that  the 
person  who  had  kept  the  child  since 
could  afford  to  do  so  no  longer,  and 
that  her  name  was  '*  Eliza."  She 
is  now  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Small, 
corner  of  Callowhill  and  Eight 
streets  from  Schuylkill. — Pkilad. 
Press. 

A  Useful  TooZ.— -The  Greek 
committee  of  Pittsburg  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  a  silver  watch 
from  Master  James  B.  Toole,  a  hoy 
of  about  twelve  years  oj  age,  with  a 
request  that  the  proceeds  may  be 
sent  to  the  starving  Greeks ! 

Drcanatic  Effect — A  Vermont 
editor,  speaking  of  the  performances 
of  some  play-actors  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, says,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  tragedies  were  "enough  to 
awaken  feelings  laboring  under  the 
frigidity  of  the  ninetieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude^ 


ISotoer  of  sr«0tr. 


It  is  a  dull  task  for  "  Editors"  to  iafk  at  ibis 
season,  when  there  is  scarce  viulity  enougk  in 
the  atmosphere  to  enable  them  to  exercise 
their  Physical  Powers,  to  say  nothing  of 
brains,  and  a  much  duller  task  it  oAen  is  to  Its- 
ten  to  the  outpourings  of  their  feverish  fancies 
imbibed  within  the  circumscribed  limits  of 
a  heated  metropolis.  Fancies,  which  actually 
require  the  renovating  stimulus  of  a  Stag« 
Coach  or  Steam-boat  excursion  in  order  to 
renew  their  elasticity ,«  much  as  does  the  deli- 
cafe  "  Dytpeptic"  the  ocean  breeze,  to  restore 
his  lost  appetite. 

"  Every  body"  has  gone  to  the  "  Springs/' 
or  the  "  Falls,"  or  the  "  Moumains,"  or  the 
"  Valliess"bul  "Nobody"hasyel  relumed  to 
"Oive  th4*  world  th«  flMninci  of  th«f  rsmblo, 
Ai  nuti  are  thrown  to  monke)i  foi  a  ■crambla  "* 

Ergo  it  is  a  dull  time ! — 

We  have  serious  fears  that  the  leava  of  our 
"Bower"  will  soon  present  a  greater  dearth 
of  intellect  than  they  have  yet  exhibited  (which 
Meaven  forbid  !)  unless  "  we  follow  the  mul- 
titude to"  enhale  the  salubrious  breezes  of 
the  "  Hudson,"  or  the  invigorating  waters  of 
the  west — in  sober  prose — ^we  mean  to  travel 
toOf  if  we  can  prevail  on  some  kind  friend  to 
guard  oar  **  Bower*'  awhile,  it  is  true  we 
shall  leave  no  "Hesperian  frqit,"  in  his  charge, 
but  we  may  commission  him  to  receive  such 
as  may  be  offered,  and  arrange  it  to  his  own 
taste,  which  will  probably  induce  our  friends 
readily  to  forgive  the  short  absence  of  Au- 
gusta.   

The  Ladiei  Magazine.— The  last  number  of 
this  work  presents  us  wiih  many  interesting 
articles.  Mrs  Hales  "  sketches  of  American 
character,"  particularly  those  of  rural  life 
are  always  true  to  nature.  We  are  pleased 
with  "  the  Belle  and  Bleu,"  as  also  with  the 
Poetry  of  Helen. 

This  number  contains  a  finely  written  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Adanu, 
whose  likeness  in  Lithography  accompanied 
the  first  number  of  the  Ladies  Magazine.  We 
are  happy  to  observe  that  the  talents  and  ea- 
ergies  of  some  of  our  best  writers  are  exert- 
ed to  "  give  honor  where  honor  is  due,"  the 
personal  worth  of  this  lady,  and  her  high 
claims  to  literary  distinction,  have  we  believe 
never  been  "  questioned,"  except  by  those 
whose  opinions  are  not  worth  regarding. 

The  characteristic  modesty  with  which  she 
declines  a  public  recognition  of  her  talents 
gives  her  a  stronger  title  to  our  respect,  with- 
out diminishing  the  interest  every  Daughter 
of  America  should  feel  in  learning  the  private 
history  of  this  celebrated  woman. 

We  cannot  however  forbear  expressing  our 
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sarprise  tbaLMre.  Hale,  with  the  amor  jpatria, 
which  her  writings  exhibit  should  cousent  to 
adopt  an  English  Error,  however  sanction- 
ed by  "  aiMlotn"  it  may  be  to  make  no  appela- 
tive  distinction  between  married,  and  uumar- 
ried  ladies,  it  cannot  be  corrtct,  nor  can  we 
imagine  bow  a  false  title  should  coaier  honor 
upon  anyone — we  trust  that  Mi»8  Hannah 
Adams  will  con6denlly  transmit  her  literary 
fame  to  the  world  resling  on  her  own  9inglt 
merits  as  a  Lady,  and  as  an  Author. 

New-  York  BRrror  contains  in  the  last  num- 
ber a  fine  song  arranged  wilh  accompani- 
ments for  the  Pianoforte,  entitled  the  "  Im- 
patnoned  Wave/*  as  sung  by  Miss  Rock. 

A  Paris  paper  thus  speaks  of  Madame  Ma- 
labran  (formerly  Signorina  Garcia.) 

She  played  De$demona  last  night  at  the  Ital- 
ian Theatre. .  Her  improvement  since  she  ap- 
peared in  London  is  wonderful.  As  a  tragic 
actress  she  is  superior  to  any  thing  upon  the 
stage,  and  as  a  singer  her  powers  are  aston- 
ishing. She  has  the  style  of  Pasta,  with  a 
voice  of  great  sweetness.  In  the  acting  of 
Detdemona  she  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Miss 
O'Neil,  to  whom  she  is  certainly  not  inferior. 
This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  well  merited.— 
She  draws  crowded  houses,  and  makes  up  to 
M.  Laur»;nt  the  money  which  he  has  lost  by 
his  English  speculation. 

With  the  hope  of  gratifying  some  of  our 
Lady  readers  we  extract  the  following  latest 
fashions  from  a  European  Journal  >  yet  we 
cannot  but  express  our  wish  that  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  is  one  of  the  proudest 
traits  of  our  national  character,  would  in6uence 
our  Indies  with  regard  to  taste,  and  fashiou ; 
what  other  country  can  boast  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  female  beauty  and  talent  than  ours? 
Why  then  should  they  not  be  decidedly , the  bett 
Judges  of  the  style  of  dress,  most  favourable  to 
the  display  of  their  own  peculiar  graces  7  their 
faculties  too  are  as  inventive— why  then 
should  they  not  form  their  own  fashions  ?  the 
^'  gems,"  and  the  *'  golden  embroidery  "of  the 
Parisian  Belle  may  dazzle  in  a  court  drawing 
room,  but  her  costume  would  ill  accord  wilh 
the  frugal  principles,and  republican  simplicity 
which  we  profess. 

LATEST    LONDON    FASHIONS. 

Evening  Pr««*.— Over  a  white  »aiin  slip,  a 
dresa  of  tulle;  a  broad  bias  fold  currounds  the 
border  of  satin  ;  over  which  fall  Spanish  Points 
of  the  same  material,  omamcated  highly  roand 
the  edre  with  gold,  a  delicate  chainwork  of  which 
is  placed  on  the  hem  of  the  skirt,  near  the  nhoe 
The  body  is  of  white  sa'in  finished  dowo  each 
side  of  the  bust  by  ficho  robin  of  tulle  edged  with 
blond.  The  sleeves  are  of  tulle  a  la  Marie,  the 
fuUnesi  confined  by  a  narrow  gold  chain ;  and  a 


very  broad  Uindeeianee  bracelet 
wrist,  fastened  by  an  anttqae  cameo  bead.  The 
Oosffure  u  a  tarban  of  white  satio  or  with  a 
drooping  white  feather  on  the  right,  and  »  few 
short  while  feathers  play  over  the  sommiL— Ttas 
shoes  are  of  white  satin. 

Carriage  Drets.—A  high  dreu  of  Groea  ds 
Naples,  of  corn  flower  bloe,  with  the  body  mside 
high,  and  a  slomacb«r  formed  by  Mirrow  rob- 
ings,  with  Spanish  PoinU  on  the  ontside,  aeat  tbe 
arms.  Tbe  border  of  the  Hlirt  Is  aarroaiidod  by 
a  broad  bias  fold,  headed  by  pointa,  whi<-k,  as 
ibey  turn  over  ihe  bias,  stand  oat  diatioct  fton 
the  dress.  The  sleeves  are  vbry  foil,  and  a  la  Ma- 
rie ;  the  fullness  confined  by  bands  of  the  eaae 
material  as  the  drees.  Two  braeeleU  aacirds 
each  wrist :  ihey  are'broad,  of  gold,  aad  are  boib 
fastened  by  a  cameo.  Roond  the  throat,  sw- 
mountiag  the  dress  is  a  frill  of  potntod  oeJa. 
The  hat  worn  with  this  eoatome  is  white  Grasde 
Naples,  tastefully  trimmed  with  gaase  aod  blood, 
and  ornamented  with  bird  of-Paradiae  yellov  rib- 
bons, and  the  blue  flower  •*  Porget-BiMiOL" 
Two  small  marabout  feathers,  with  a  rosrtt  rf 
yellow  ribbon,  are  placed  oo  the  right  aide,  oadsr 
the  brim;  three  of  thoM  feathers  very  stMrt, 
and  forming  a  panache,  are  placed  oo  theesas 
side,  at  the  summit  of  the  crown,  aikd  ooe  feather, 
rather  longer,  droop*  over  the  left  aide  of  the 
brim.  The  strings  are  of  yellow  ribbon,  are  very 
broad,  and  fastened  very  back  ward  under  tie 
brim,  thny  float  over  the  ehoolders  as  tow  as  the 
hips.  The  ear-peodanU  are  of  gold,  and  half 
boots,  of  corn  fliwer  blue  corded  ailk,  <  '" 
the  dress.— La  BelU  ^sstmUteA. 


TOAsra 

The  Lorfiea— like  clouds— beautiliil  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

A  lady  being  told  that  the  above  toaat  was 
given  at  a  late  Bachelor  meetings  oa  being 
presented  with  a  glass  of  wine  by  one  of  the 
fraternity  who  had  lately  marrudgayt  the  fal- 
lowing '    " 

The  Bachelort-^Vike  clouds  maiablc  and 
changing—"  ihe  wind  pa^^aeth  over  them  aad 
they  are  gone !" 


ERRATA. 
The  compositor  would  apologize  for  Ht 
observing  the  Editors  erasure  of  these  two 
words  "and  Bwato,"  in  the  "  Essay" of  tfce 
lasl  number,  see  p.  469  line  9th. 


Thk  Buwkr  op  Taste,  edited  ^Mas. 
Katiiarinb  a.  Ware,  is  P^Miahed  everj 
Saturday,  by  Duttow  dt  Wkhtworth, 
(formeriy  Slate  Printers,)  Not.  1,  aadiSx- 
change- Street,  Bostoiiy  who  are  authorised  le 
transact  all  business  relative  to  the  Primiag 
and  circulation  of  this  work.  All  literary 
communications  should  be,  as  fcrmcriy,  di- 
rected to  the  Editor. JW^  ^^^^  ■** 

bePoHpaid. 
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TO  c. 

There  was  a  time  I  lov'd  thee  well, — 
When  no  one  sharM  my  love  with  thee; 

Thy  smile  was  like  a  magic  spell 
For  thou  wert  then  the  world  to  rae ! 


Thou  say'st— "  I  love  thee  nou?^— too  late 
Has  this,  thy  frank  confession  corner 

1  cannot  now  reciprocate 
Those  feelings  thou  didst  once  disown, 

"  I  lov'd  thee  then  as  thou  didst  me  :"— 
This,  once,  was  all  I  wish'd  to  know  ; 

Yet  now,  I  dare  not  hear  from  thee. 
What  1  no  longer  wish  was  so. — 

Oh,  say  not  that  thou  lov'st  me  now — 
To  say  thou  didst^  but  pains  me  more ; 

Oh,  that  thou  once  hadst  made  this  vow, 
And  I  but  known  the  truth  before. . 

The  toord  I  passM  has  been  believ'd, 
The  vow  1  made  has  been  approv'd, 

The  hand  I  offer'd  was  received, 
The  one  who  lov'd  is  now  belov'd ! 

The  heart  I  pledgM — no  more  is  mine 
I  cannot  one  fond  wish  command, 

Nor  can  I  offer  at  thy  shrine — 

ffho  gave  me  hers,  has  now  my  hand ! 
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TO  AUGUSTA. 

Lady — accept  this  tributary  wreath, 
Twined  from  the  wild  flowers  of  my  native  yale, 

Although  no  fragrant  odours  from  it  breathe, 
To  scent  the  **  evening  breeze,"  or  "  morning  gale  ;** — 

Its  buds  are  fresh,  as  those  of  richer  hue. 
That  spread  their  beauties  in  the  gay  pasture^ 

The  same  bright  ray,  the  same  refreshing  dew 
Bade  them  expand  as  pure,  though  not  as  fair. 

^is  fHendships  offering  from  a  grateful  heart, 
The  pledge  of  many  a  well  remembered  hour, — 

Although  it  may  no  graceful  charm  impart — 
Still  let  it  live  within  AuguMta^s  ''  Bo  we  a." 

Ophklia. 


SONNETTA. 

I  lately  walked  abroad.    Twas  morningV  hour, 
And  nature  ne'er  was  lovelier.    Fd  seen  the  sun 
But  a  rthort  season  since,  when,  having  run 

His  bright,  majestic,  daily  course  of  power. 

He  slowly,  calmly,  sunk  unto  his  glareoiis — to  rest. 
While  burnished  clouds  gilded  the  blushing  west. 

But  now  again,  in  majesty  he  shone ; 

As  o'er  the  ocean's  bosom  he  was  wheeling ; 
He  seem'd,  The  King  of  Light,  upon  his  throne, 

His  regal  splendour  gloriously  revealing. 
He  glanced  upon  the  rustling  forest-leaves. 

Dancing  amid  the  breeze  of  early  day — 
While  sparkling  with  the  dew^  each  leaf  receives 

A  rich  peculiar  tint,  from  his  bright  ray. 


— TI- 


BRIGHT  FLEETING  MOMENTS. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  the  heart  is  at  eaee, 

When  the  thrill  of  delight  and  the  whispers  of  peace. 

Come  over  our  thought  like  the  fragrant  gale. 

That  borrows  its  sweets  from  the  flowery  vale. 

Like  the  breeze  as  it  sports  the  gay  blossoms  among — 

Or  the  streamlet  that  murmurs  so  gently  along. 

Heaving  beneath  the  cool  zephyr's  fond  sigh. 

And  kissing  the  flowers  as  it  softly  glides  by. 

Oh!  these  are  the  moments  we  ne'er  can  forget! 

Though  sorrow  may  cast  a  dark  shade  o'er  us,  yet 

The  heart  will  still  cling  to  that  magical  urn, 

Where  the  incense  of  feeling,  undying  shall  bum, 

Blending  its  flame  with  the  breath  of  those  flowers — 

That  wreath  the  gay  circle  of  youth's  happy  hours.  F. 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 

"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,"— Pairk. 

The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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VISIT  OF  AN  ENGLISH  LADY  TO  THE  IMAM  OF  MUSCAT. 


I  MUST  not  omit    to    record   the 
merits  of  my  very  good  friend  the 
Imam.     I  take  him  to  be  a  mirror 
of  hereditary  sovereigns,  legitimate, 
orthodox,   and  friendly  to  repose. 
With  any  thing  of  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  his  heretical  neighbours,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  him 
to    make    himself  master    of  the 
Gulph.     Nevertheless  he  is  possess- 
ed of  personal  bravery,  considerable 
liberality  of  mind,  and  great  cour- 
tesy of  manners.     In  fact,  he  was 
the  only  Asiatic  I  ever  saw,  who 
gave  me  the  idea  of  what  is  convey* 
ed  by  the  English  term  gentleman. 
I  think  he  was  this,  as  completely 
as  nature  could  make  ;  and  was  al- 
together a  very  princely  person.     I 
went  once  to  visit  him;  and  novel  and 
strange  as  such  a  guest  must  have 
been,  it  was  curious  to  observe  how 
native  courtesy  pointed  out  to  him 
every  attention  which  the  most  polite 
European  could  have  paid.    Diffi- 

VOL.  1. 


cult  as  it  was  in  such  circumstances 
not  to  be  awkward,  he  displayed 
throughout,  the  most  admirable 
self-possession  and  gracefulness.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  you  must  imagine  the  feel- 
ings <lf  a  man  who  had  all  his  life 
been  waited  on  by  a  women,  but 
who  probably  was  never  before  cal- 
led upon  to  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  one.  I  remember  being  after- 
wards questioned  by  some  of  the 
ladies  of  Muscat,  as  to  who  attend- 
ed me  when  I  went  to  see  the  Im- 
am's family;  and  upon  my  an- 
swering '  Seyd  Said'  (the  usual  ti- 
tle of  the  Imam  among  the  Arabs,) 
they  burst  into  a  loud  laughter — so 
strange  a  thing  did  the  fact  appear 
to  them.  As  for  the  ladies  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  I  could  tell  of 'Per- 
sia's eyes  of  full  and  fawn-like  ray,' 
and  of  Arab  beauties  under  the 
weight  of  whose  charms  '  a  camel 
wodd  groan,'  as  one  of  their  coun- 
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trymen  and  ardent  admirers  assur- 
ed me.  But  you  shall  have  a  more 
detailed  account  of  my  visit  to  the 
Imam.  His  Highness  received  us 
at  the  door  of  his  house,  which  was 
once  a  Portuguese  monastery ;  and 
conducted  us  into  a  room  where  we 
found  chairs  arranged  in  a  row,  on 
each  side.  I  sat  down  on  the  sec- 
ond in  the  row ;  upon  which  the 
Imam  intimated  his  desire  that  I 
should  take  the  seat  nearest  the 
door,  which  seems  to  be  ^he  place 
of  distinction  for  the  same  reason 
as  in  England  the  one  furthest  from 
the  door,  or  because  it  is  the  most 
comfortable.  Coffee  was  handed 
round,  then  sherbet  in  silver  cups 
and  saucers,  and  afterwards  anoth- 
er sort  of  sherbet  flavored  with  rose- 
water.  After  sitting  for  some  time, 
during  which  the  Imam  spoke  very 
feelingly  upon  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
plurality  of  wives  in  filling  the  house 
with  factions  and  disputes,  it  was 
proposed  that  I  should  proceed  into 
the  harem.  I  was  prepared  for  this 
visit,  as  it  had  been  intimated  to  me 
that  the  ladies  were  very  curious  to 
see  me ;  but  I  was  little  surprized 
at  seeing  the  Imam  prepare  to  ac- 
company me.  He  conducted  me 
up  a  broad  staircase  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  where  in  a  small  apart- 
ment covered  with  a  very  hanflsome 
Persian  carpet  was  seated  his  wife, 
surrounded  by  her  slaves,  a  crowd 
of  women  of  all  nations  and  com- 
plexions. She  rose  to  receive  us  ; 
but  of  her  beauty  there  was  no  op- 
portunity of  judging,  as  her  face 
was  concealed  by  an  embroidered 
mask,  and  her  figure  by  a  quantity 
of  cumbrous  drapery.  From  the 
chin  to  the  waist  she  was  literally 
cased  in  jewels.  Her  garments 
were  red,  bordered  with  gold,  and 
she  had  an  amber-coloured  ^Cash- 
mere shawl  thrown  over  her  head, 
v/hich  as  the  heat  of  the  day  in- 
creased, she  exchanged  for  a  very 
beautiful  one  of  thin  purple  muslin 
with  a  rich  border  of  gold.     The 


furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of 
the  before-mentioned  carpet,  some 
chairs  and  couches,  and  a  table 
which  looked  as  if  it  might  have  be- 
longed to  the  Portuguese,  and  which 
I  imagine  was  placed  there  teinpo> 
rarily  for  my  accommodation.  It 
had  been  likewise  covered  with  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  and  npon  this, 
breakfast  was  placed;  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  Imam  took 
a  very  active  part,  placing  many  of 
the  dishes  with  his  own  princely 
hands.  The  break  fast  was  excellent, 
consisting  of  roasted  fowls,  pillaws, 
&c.  with  a  quantity  of  sweetmeats 
and  fruit,  and  two  or  three  sorts  of 
sherbet.  The  cups  and  plates  were 
of  handsome  English  china,  but  of 
every  sort  and  size ;  the  spoons  were 
of  silver,  and  the  knives  and  fiyrb 
new  and  handsome.  These  last 
mentioned  articles  are  quite  useless 
in  an  Arab  family,  as  people  of  all 
ranks  use  only  their  fingers  in  eat- 
ing. After  breakfast,  which  nobody 
partook  of  but  my  little  boj  aad 
myself,  the  Imam  departed,  saying 
he  would  come  for  me  in  an  hooror 
two.  The  ladies  rose  and  cootinii- 
ed  standing  while  he  walked  oat  of 
the  room  ;  and  then  resuming  their 
seats  with  an  appearance  of  ease 
and  comfort  very  different  from 
their  previous  constrained  and  for- 
mal manner,  they  began  talking 
with  great  volubility.  An  old  Per- 
sian lady  who  was  of  the  party,  in- 
mediately  laid  aside  her  veil,  bat 
the  Arab  women  retained  their 
masks,  notwithstanding  my  request 
to  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of  tbeir 
countenances.  They  were  werf 
curious  in  examining  my  dress,  aad 
the  old  lady  I  really  feared  was  pro- 
ceeding to  undress  roe.  They  in- 
vited me  to  bathe,  which  was  rather 
an  unexpected  piece  of  politeness, 
and  I  suspected  was  suggested  by 
their  desire  to  extend  their  exami- 
natiott  of  my  garments.  Upon  my 
declining  it,  a  little  gold  box  of  an- 
timony was  produced,  with  a  gold- 
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^n  wire  attached  to  it  by  a  chain, 
and  they  begged  that  I  would  at  least 
allow  them  to  paint  my  eyes  which 
they  assured  me  would  very  much  im- 
proye  my  looks.  The  old  lady  tried 
to  tempt  me  by  describing  the  effect 
which  my  eyes  thus  adorned  would 
ha?e  on  the  gentlemen  when  I  went 
down  to  them.  One  of  the  slaves 
who  spoke  Hindostanee  acted  as  in- 
terpreter. I  asked  her  how  the  la- 
dies occupied  themselves  during  the 
day ;  if  they  worked  or  read.  She 
eaidy '  no,  they  sat  down — that  was 
all.'  They  gave  me  a  specimen  of 
their  amusements,  by  bringing  a 
little  slave  girl,  who  squatted  down, 
and  in  that  posture  jumped  about 
in  order  to  make  a  large  cockatoo 
imitate  her  motions.  Afler  some 
time  the  Imam  returned,  and  upon 
my  signifying  that  I  wished  to  de- 
part, he  said  that  a  horse  and  pa- 
lanquin were  waiting  for  me,  and  I 
could  take  which  I  chose.  His  wife 
then  brought  a  gold  box  with  atar 
of  roses  and  perfumed  my  clothes, 
and  sprinkled  me  with  rose  water, 
and  I  took  my  leave.  The  Imam 
accompanied  me  down  stairs,  and 
put  me  into  the  palanquin,  shutting 
Che  doors  to  keep  out  the  sun,  with 
B^\  the  attentive  civihty  of  a  Euro- 
pean gentleman. 

From  the  Imam's  house  I  expect- 
ed to  have  been  carried  to  that  of 
his  secretary  and  minister.  How- 
ever, upon  ascending  a  steep  and 
narrow  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  palanquin  had  been  set  down,  I 
found  a  lady  waiting  to  receive  me. 
She  was  a  Persian,  and  wore  neither 
mask  nor  veil.  The  head-dress  was 
a  sort  of  gold  tiara  of  very  elegant 
form,  from  which  a  transparent  dra- 
pery, edged  with  gold,  gracefully 
fell  in  folds  till  it  swept  the  ground  ; 
and  her  dark  hair  plaited  in  innu- 
merable braids  reached  below  her 
knees.  She  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  roe  into  a  room  filled  with 
women,  both  Arabs  and  Persians  ; 
the  fact  being  that  all  the  lady's  ac- 


quaintance had  taken  this  opportuni- 
ty of  satisfying  their  curiosity.  Here 
there  was  a  second  breakfast,  and 
my  little  boy  and  I  were  obliged  to 
exert  ourselves  to  do  honour  to  it, 
though,  afler  all,  our  efforts  fell  far 
short  of  the  expectations  of  the  la- 
dies, who  expressed  their  surprise 
at  seeing  us  eat  so  little,  accompa- 
nied by  many  exhortations  to  us  not 
to  be  bashful.  Their  manners  were 
civil  and  good  uatured,  but  riotous- 
ly mirthful.  Another  pot  of  anti- 
mony was  produced,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  defend  my  face  with  my 
hands  to  prevent  my  eyes  from  be- 
ing blacked.  They  were  determin- 
ed to  perform  the  operation  upon 
my  little  boy ;  who  took  it  as  a  great 
affront,  and  resisted  with  all  his 
might.  I  found  that  my  hostess 
was  the  principle  wife  of  the  minis- 
ter; in  which  place  I  should  ob- 
serve that  every  wife  has  generally 
a  separate  house,  and  the  husband 
another.  Her  manners  were  more 
pleasing  and  courteous  than  those  of 
the  Arab  ladies  I  had  lefl ;  a  supe- 
riority which  I  observed  in  all  the 
Persian  women.  She  had  not  only 
her  eyes  blacked  with  antimony, 
but  her  eye-brows  painted  with  the 
same  preparation,  the  lines  being 
extended  so  as  to  meet,  and  at  the 
junction  branching  into  an  ornament 
something  like  a  fleur-de-lis.  A 
blueish  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  in  size  rather  less  than  a  six- 
pence, and  I  think  a  smaller  one  on 
the  chin,  seemed  to  have  been  done 
by  some  operation  like  tattooing. — 
Unfortunately  for  all  tliese  orna- 
ments, the  day  was  very  warm,  and 
the  moisture  consequent  thereupon 
had  brought  off  the  black  paint, 
which  trickled  down  her  face  in  a 
very  unsightly  manner.  From  this 
house  I  was  carried  to  the  house 
occupied  by  the  minister  himself, 
where  I  found  the  Europeans  of  our 
party.  There  I  was  invited  to  visit 
another  wife.  I  was  in  terrible  fear 
of  a  third  breakfast ;  however,  she 
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contended  herself  by  producing  tea. 
There  is  a  Persian  saying,  that  a 
man  to  live  happily,  should  have 
the  wine  of  Shiraz,  the  bread  of 
Yendicas,  and  a  wife  from  Yezd. — 
This  lady  was  a  native  of  Yezd, 
and  had  only  been  in  Muscat  three 
months.  I  remember  she  com- 
plained of  the  climate,  and  seemed 
altogether  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  her  situation.  She  had  a  hand- 
some Jewish  face,  with  a  brunette 
complexion,  and  the  roost  beautiful 
eyes  I  ever  beheld.  They  were 
not  blacked  as  usual,  but  indeed  no 
painting  could  have  added  any 
thing  to  the  blackness  of  their  long 
silken  lashes.  But  the  most  amus- 
ing visit  I  paid,  was  after  I  was 
better  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
Arab  ladies.  During  this  visit  I 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  them  to 
indulge  me  with  a  sight  of  their 
faces.  They  would  not  pull  off  their 
masks  themselves,  but  they  allowed 
their  companions  to  go  behind  them 
and  untie  the  string.  And  then 
such  an  exhibition  of  bashfulness 
and  modesty  took  place.  They 
covered  their  faces  with  their  hands, 
and  some  of  them  threw  themselves 
on  the  floor.  But  after  all,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  occasion,  for  any 
extraordinary  beauty  that  was  in 
them.  In  truth,  my  expectations 
being  excited,  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed. They  had  dingy  complex- 
ions, and  large  hooked  noses,  and 
their  hair  cut  short  and  strait  over 
the  forehead,  as  the  maid  servant 
used  to  wear  her's  in  the  days  of  our 
youth. 

I-OVE  OP  COUNTRY, 

The  inhabitants  of  mountain  re- 
gions are  much  more  sensibly  affect- 
ed by  any  circumstance  which  re- 
minds them  of  their  native  land, 
when  sojourning  in  a  foreign  soil, 
than  the  natives  of  plains  and  flat 
countries.  They  are  a  race  inured 
to  hardier  habits,to  fiercer  exertions. 


and  altogether  to  a  bolder  and  i 
masculine  mode  of  life  than  the  in- 
habitants of  places  more  eaal; 
brought  under  the  power  of  ciiltivi» 
tion.  The  sublime  scenery,  too,  by 
which  they  are  surrounded— -the 
precipices,  the  torrents,  caTems, 
glens,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
eternal  mountains — ^the  mists  that 
suddenly  come  on,  coyering  all 
things  like  a  rolling  ocean,  and  as 
rapidly  dispersed  l^fbre  a  flood  of 
light — the  gorgeous  and  gloomy 
vicissitudes  of  clouds — ^the  thunder 
pouring  its  supernatural  voice,  an- 
swered by  a  thousand  echoes — the 
storm  that,  collected  within  the  deep 
defiles,  rushes  with  head  long  fbij 
towards  the  champaign — all  the?e 
and  more,  that  speak  the  wildest 
emotion  of  nature,  fill  the  mind  widi 
a  kind  of  poetic  fervor,  that  makes 
local  attachments  more  fascination 
than  they  can  become  from  the  in- 
fluence of  more  regulated  and  ccmI 
associations.  This  poetic  feeling, 
added  to  the  buoyancy  of  fine  spir- 
its, arising  from  that  elastic  heahb 
which  temperance,  toil,  and  a  pare 
atmosphere  inspire,  gives  the  moun- 
taineer more  enterprize  and  imap- 
nation  than  other  people.  Thxt 
enterprise  tempts  him  to  leave  bis 
country,  but  imagination  soon  calls 
him  back  to  it :  whether  prosperous 
or  unfortunate,  in  sickness  or  health 
society  or  solitude — the  sound  of  a 
wild  air,  which  he  heard  among  his 
native  hills,  penetrates  his  soul  like 
the  waiting  of  his  country.— 
It  carries  him  in  remembrance  to 
those  majestic  summits  where  his 
infancy  was  rocked  amid  the  war  of 
elements — to  the  torrents  whose 
gushing  melody  he  loved — to  the 
blossomed  heath  over  which  be 
bounded  in  the  chase  ;  and  tbe 
green  and  lonesome  dell,  where  he 
reposed  firom  his  fatigue — ^his  pant- 
ing dog  beside  him.  Such  recollec- 
tions arise  in  the  bosom  of  theSwifs 
adventurer,  when  that  wild  and 
melancholy  strain,  the  Rans  des  V»- 
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ches,  reminds  bim,  in  the  tnidst  of 
civilized  countries^  and  populous 
cities,  of  that  rude  home  to  which 
his  heart  is  bound  by  this  mysteri- 
ous charm  of  nature,  and  he  flings 
off  aU  artificial  ties,  to  regain  once 
more,  the  scenes  of  simple  plea- 
sures and  stem  independence, 


"  M  the  child  whom  scaring  soundi  molest, 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  norse*s  breast ; 
80  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  hills  the  more.** 

Impressions,  sometimes  as  strong, 
but  always  powerful,  are  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Scotch  or 
Irish  Highlander  in  distant  climes, 
when  a  favourite  Highland  air  brings 
to  his  imagination  those  "  banks 
and  braes,"  which  a  fond  fidelity  to 
the  name  of  country  has  dearly  con- 
secrated, by  a  sort  of  religious  re- 
membrance. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  music — it 
is  not  the  eloquence  of  song  that 
does  this,  though  it  has  been  so  sta- 
ted ;  but  it  is  that  'powerful  influ- 
ence  of  association,  which  music, 
heard  in  early  life,  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  that  exert  over  us  something 
like  a  moral  enchantment,  calls  into 
action,  touching  the  purest  chords  of 
our  affections,  not  by  mere  power  of 
sweet  sounds,  but  by  the  train  of 
circumstances  connected  with  them, 
awakening  a  sad  and  delicious  mem- 
ory. 


<Siitttrlra5  IBiiening* 


THE   FUNERAL. 

"  The  sable  carriage  approached  a 
newly  opened  grave,  and  halted. — 
Its  precious  burden  was  taken  down 
and  deposited  in  the  narrow  house. 
The  wood,  wliich  contained  and 
concealed  it,  inanimate  and  sense- 
less, was  an  object  of  dear  and  ten- 
der interest,  from  the  use  to  which 
it  was  devoted,  and  claimed  a  part- 
ing gaze.  The  train  clustered  a- 
roundthe  grave,  with  aching  hearts 
and  tearfiil  eyes,  to  look  their  last 
farewell.    Nature  aided  their  grief. 


Surrounding  objects  wore  a  pensive 
aspect ;  for  though  the  ^  king  of 
day'  had  yet  some  distance  to  travel, 
before  he  should  reach  the  western 
horizon,  still  the  thick  wood,  which 
encircled  the  spot,  intercepted  his 
rays,  and  cast  a  sombre  shade  over 
this  abode  of  the  dead,  producing 
what  might  literally  he  called  the 
*  twilight  of  the  grave.'  The  group 
and  the  scenery  were  a  fit  subject 
for  the  poet  or  the  painter ;  but  a 
higher  inspiration  was  there. 

The  bereaved  husband  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  which  had 
just  '  taken  the  new  treasure  to  its 
trust,'  the  '  relics'  of  his  '  bosom's 
wife'  and  the  mother  of  his  little 
ones.  It  was  a  moment  of  pleasing, 
painful  recollection— of  oppressive 
and  triumphant  anticipation  accord- 
ing as  the  thoughts  rested  on  time 
or  eternity,  matter  or  spirit,  the  or- 
phanage of  beloved  children,  or  the 
freed  spirit  of  their  now  sainted  mo- 
ther, and  the  hour  when,  faith  whis- 
pered, *  we  shall  meet  again.'  To 
him  no  life  could  be  so  desirable,  as 
that  which  had  fled.  The  conflict- 
ing emotions,  the  remembrances 
and  forecasts  of  that  memorable 
hour,  can  be  conceived  in  all  their 
overwhelming  effect  by  those  only, 
who  have  had  similar  experience. 
He  uncovered  his  head,  a  breathless 
silence  reigned  through  the  sympa- 
thizing multitude,  whose  eyes  were 
all  now  turned  to  the  chief  mourner, 
that  they  might  read  on  his  counte- 
nance the  indications  of  what  was 
passing  within.  There  was  a  pow- 
erful struggle  of  nature ;  but  faith 
triumphed.  He  broke  the  silence 
— and  said,  with  a  voice,  firm,  in- 
deed, but  so  far  mellowed  with 
grief,  as  to  convey  a  sentiment  with 
tenfold  effect  to  the  heart — *My 
friends  ! — May  we  never  enter  this 
grave  yard,  to  deposit  the  remains 
of  a  fellow  creature,  without  remem- 
bering that  the  day  is  coming,  when 
oR  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 

HEAR  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SoN  OF 
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God,  and  come  forth  !  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation J  " 

AMERICANS  IN  ITALY, 

A   FRAGMENT. 

A  POLICE  officer  stopped  the  Dili* 
gence  in  a  square  at  the  ehtrance  of 
Turin,  and  demanded  our  pass- 
ports. "  Are  you  all  military  V*  in- 
quired one  of  the  police.  "  No, 
but  we  are  all  Piedmontese,  except 
a  Roman  and  two  Americans." — 
**  Americans  1"  said  the  officer  with 
some  surprise,  "  where  are  they  ?" 
and  he  stepped  forward  with  much 
curiosity  expressed  in  his  counte- 
nance, as  if  he  had  expected  to  see 
some  whimsical  specimen  of  human 
nature  from  a  distant  comer  of  the 
world,  and  was  forming  in  his  own 
mind  a  savage  according  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  of  a  mixture  of 
skins  and  gew-gaws.  When  he 
saw  however,  that  we  were  white 
and  wore  clothes, — in  short,  that 
we  looked  like  Christians  and 
Piedmontese,  he  shrunk  abashed; 
«nd  making  a  most  apologizing 
bow,  instantly  retired.  The  news 
had  spread  among  those  about  us, 
that  there  were  actually  two  living 
Americans  in  the  Diligence;  and 
several  heads  were  successively 
thrust  in  at  the  windows,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  bringing 
staring  eyes  and  gaping  mouths 
almost  into  our  faces.  But  they  re- 
treated as  precipitately  as  if  a  lion 
had  roared,  and  this  only  seemed 
to  increase  the  curiosity  of  those 
behind,  for  nobody  who  obtained 
the  wished-for  sight  was  heard  to 
utter  a  single  word,  but  each  retired 
with  precipitation.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty we  restrained  our  laughter, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  was  not  very  gratifying  to  be 
taken  for  a  monster  until  the  oppo- 
site is  proved.     There  were  howev- 


er, a  large  proportion  who  evidently 
knew  something  of  America,  and 
advanced  with  more  suppressed  en* 
riosity,  and  much  respect,  as  to- 
wards the  representatives  of  a  coon- 
try  they  considered  the  happiest  on 
earth,  and  to  men  bom  and  educa- 
ted among  political  privileges  and 
blessings  far,  very  for,  superior  to 
those  to  which  they  were  aspiring. 
Their  thoughts  had  been  so  long 
employed  about  freedom,  that  the 
very  name  of  a  republic  awakened 
their  feelings  in  an  instant. 

A  WEST  INDIA  HUBRICANE. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  atmos- 
phere assumed  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance; and  though  no  breath  of 
wind  was  yet  stirring,  and  the  ship 
lay  listless  and  unmanageable  oa 
the  heaving  ocean ;  yet  the  top  sails 
were  reefed,  and  the  courses  close 
hauled  up.  During  the  first  watch 
the  weather  still  looked  more  ^o- 
teutons,  and  there  was  but  one  omi- 
nous interruption  to  the  darkness 
which  had  spread  around  it :  it  was 

**  A  little  gloomy  light,  moeli  like  a  etedc:'* 

which  hung  over  a  dreary  ^>ot  oo 
the  western  horizon.  A  gentle 
breeze  from  that  direction  presently 
filled  the  sails,  and  the  gallant  ship 
began  to  breeze  the  waves,  and 
throw  up  their  white  fringes  against 
her  varnished  bows.  '  Had  oo 
board  the  fore  tack !'  called  the  offi- 
cer of  the  watch ;  and  instantly  the 
released  sail  fluttered  in  the  increas- 
ing breeze ;  but  scarcely  was  it  set, 
when  a  sudden  glare  of  iigfatning, 
broad  and  bright,  illumined  the 
whole  concave  arch  of  the  heavens, 
and  showed  the  ropes  penciled  ia 
gilded  strings  among  the  tdl  masts 
and  gleaming  sails.  Then  came  t 
tremendous  crash  of  thunder,  aad 
the  rain  fell  fast  and  in  large  drops. 
'  Luff!'  cried  the  officer,  as  the  ship 
began  to  feel  her  canvas ;  bat  no 
sooner  was  the  order  issued  thai 
there  was  a  rush  of  wind  apon  the 
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waters,  and  the  ship  heeled  almost 
on  her  beam  ends,  trembling  under 
the  force  of  the  gust,  and  roared 
among  the  tackling.  ^  Let  fly  the 
U^sail  sheets ! — up  with  the  helm !' 
vociferated  the  same  voice  that  had 
before  called  '  Luff!'  but  the  loud 
blast,  howling  amidst  the  gloom, 
drowned  all  less  powerful  sounds. 
Then  came  the  tempest  whirl,  and 
took  the  sails  back,  the  topmast 
went  by  the  board,  and  the  whelm- 
ing brine  rushed  over  the  decks, 
sweeping  the  unprepared  to  a  watery 
grave.  One  sudden  flash  of  light 
showed  them  struggling  with  the 
stifling  waves,  and  then  they  were 
forever  hidden  by  their  curling  tops, 
which  sparkled  in  the  deep  obscuri- 
ty of  night. 

The  hurricane  soon  passed  away, 
but  left  this  late  so  beauteous  an  ob- 
ject, this  work  of  art,  a  wreck 
upon  the  troubled  water. 

Day-light  came,  and  all  was  calm 
and  still ;  while  the  remainder  of 
the  harassed  crew,  so  recently  poised 
Hwixt  life  and  death,  were  again  at 
work,  with  cheerful  voice,  equip- 
ing  their  floating  home. — [Tales  of 
the  sea.] 

FOB  THE  BOWER  OP  TASTE. 

ESSAY. 
**  Women  have  no  husineai  to  meddle  with 
lUeralure."  Ahontmous. 

This  is  an  idea  of  many  who  utter 
it  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  man 
over  woman,  if  not  in  intelligence, 
yet  in  assertion.  When  the  slight- 
est effort  is  made  by  the  female  sex 
to  revel  in  those  glorious  floods  of  in- 
tellectuality, which  some  men  would 
appropriate  exclusively  to  them- 
selves, they  are  rebuffed  and  bid,  in 
the  words  of  old  King  Jamie, ''  Go 
spin,  jade,  go  spin."  They  are  al- 
lowed to  feel  the  splendor  of  that 
glorious  Heaven  and  earth  which 
their  God  has  spread  around  them  ; 
but  yet  forbidden  to  describe  the  ef- 
fects which  they  produce  on  their 
minds  and  souls.    They  are  allowed 


to  wander  through  the  rich  fields 
which  genius  has  spread  and  educar 
tion  cultivated;  but  they  must  be 
dumb  in  praise, — ^look  only,  but 
speak  not.  The  cliff,  cataract,  moon- 
beam and  all  that  kindles  poesy  in 
the  soul  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
the  feeling  heart  of  woman,  but  the 
utterance  of  those  emotions  thus  ex- 
cited belongs  not  to  them,  but  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  lordly  man.  In 
science  also,  snarlers  stand  like 
watch  dogs  to  bark  away  woman 
from  ground  consecrated  by  male 
vanity  to  man  alone.  '*  Blue  stock- 
ing," a  term  invented,  like  the 
man-traps  and  spring-guDS  of  Eng- 
land, to  keep  the  fair  from  poaching 
upon  man's  manor  of  literature,  is 
hurled  against  every  individual  of 
the  softer  sex,  who  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  theory  of  light,  or  to  throw 
any  new  information  over  question- 
able positions,  or  to  aid  the  progress 
of  investigation.  Female  intellect 
or  information  upon  subjects  which 
agitate  the  realms  of  philosophy  are 
deemed,  inconsistent,  with  the 
more  sublime  art  of  manuiacturing 
a  pudding  ;  and  poetry,  in  woman ,  is 
deemed  wholly  adverse  to  the  sci- 
ence of  darning  a  stocking. 

True  it  may  be,  that  woman 
has  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
that  domestic  duties  are  primary  in 
her  walk  of  life.  But  among  her 
sweetest,  her  best  allurements,  is 
that  of  charming  the  fireside  of  her 
husband,— of  educating  virtuously 
and  in  refinement  her  children, — of 
directing  to  pure  sources  their  search 
aflerthe  refreshing  waters  of  litera- 
ture. How  can  these  objects  be 
better  acquired  than  by  cultivating 
that  intellect  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  her  1  What  better  book  is 
there  in  which  an  attentive  and  af- 
fectionate husband  can  read  the 
bright  characters  of  true  happiness, 
than  in  perusing  them  as  they  shine 
forth  on  the  tablet  of  his  partner's 
cultivated  intellect?  What  better 
cheers  the  passing  of  a  winter's  eve. 
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than  **  the  hour  of  sweet  converse 
e'en  to  angels  dear/'  which  is  held 
with  the  one  who  has  industriously 
gathered  garlands  in  the  garden  of 
heUes  httres,  and  strung  together 
pearls  caught  from  the  sea  of  mind, 
to  bring  as  an  offering  for  the  hour 
of  loneliness?  Who  directs  the  in- 
quiry of  the  child  ?  A  mother.  Who 
instils  an  early  love  of  knowledge  ? 
A  mother.  Whose  advice  is  first 
received  and  latest  remembered  1 — 
A  mother's.  And  should  not  that 
mother  be  qualified  by  mind  and 
education  to  inculcate  precepts 
which  are  to  endure  so  long  ?  which 
are  to  be  so  blessed  or  banned  in 
their  consequences  ?  But  forsooth  it 
is  said,  a  woman's  sphere  is  in  her 
kitchen,  and  her  usefulness  eonfin- 
ed  to  the  formation  of  a  pastry — all 
beyond  this  is  in  legal  parlance, 
"  travelling  out  of  the  record,"  and 
as  outre  as  to  dash  out  at  a  review 
with  sword  and  spurs,  or  head  the 
forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  a 
city  ! 

But  who  are  they  who  would  de- 
cry knowledge  in  a  woman,  and  as 
far  as  possible  make  true  by  dis- 
countenancing inquiry,  the  Mahom- 
edan  maxim,  that ''  women  are  desti- 
tute of  souls  1"  They  are  the  echoists 
of  surly  sentiments,  uttered  in  barba- 
rous ages,  and  attempted  to  be  per- 
petuated by  modern  ignorance. — 
They  come  down  to  us  with  the 
stamp  of  vandalism  on  their  front, 
and  the  envious,  the  depraved  and 
the  silly  shout, "  este  perpetuam." 
The  younger  whippers-in  of  male 
literature,  yelp  out  against  female 
accomplishment,  and  ape  in  noise 
the  elder  hounds  who  long  since 
opened  the  cry.  There  is  affec- 
tation in  the  reasoning  applied 
to  stay  the  march  of  feminine  re- 
search, which  even  its  authors  dle^ 
believe,  and  which  their  own  better 
judgments  discountenance. 

This  age  seems  to  be  willing  to 
discard  those  notions  which  have  so 
long  disgraced  the  polite  world,  and 


woman  is  allowed  to  go  abroad  from 
that  prison  once  assigned  her,  in- 
to the  intellectual  world,  and  while 
she  does  not  neglect  domestic  duties, 
is  suffered  to  wander  by  the  stream, 
gather  the  flowers  of  poesy  in  the 
forest,  drink  deep  draughts  of  in. 
spiration  from  nature,  and  strew 
her  collected  riches  in  the  path  of 
the  intellectual  traveller.  The  hand 
presenting  the  gift,  is  not  dashed 
aside  because  it  is  fair — ^the  garland 
is  not  trampled  upon,  because  beau- 
ty has  breathed  upon  it — and  the 
harp  of  Poesy  is  not  rudely  broken 
for  the  reason  that  woman's  fingers 
have  swept  its  strings  and  brought 
forth  sweet  notes  of  eloquent  music. 
Still  there  are  a  few  grumblers  and 
snarlers  left  among  us,  who  like 
Diogenes,  delight  in  bitterness,  or 
rather  like  the  Turk,  take  pleasure 
in  defacing  every  Uiing  fair  and 
beautiful,  unless  it  was  erected  by  a 
follower  of  Mahomet.  Let  soch 
snarl  on — ^but  it  were  better  for 
them  to  exhibit  their  own  superiority 
to  woman,  whom  they  afiect  to  ded- 
pise,  by  superior  acts  of  virtue,  by  & 
more  distinct  and  higher  excellence 
in  literary  attainment,  and  bj  a  fiur 
exhibition  to  the  world  of  a  moie 
thorough  intellectual  endowment, 
than  by  attempting  by  stale  witti- 
cisms to  frighten  or  deride  woman 
fropi  her  pursuit  of  knowledge  as 
she  steals  timidly  along  the  highway, 
of  reason,  which  God  has  made 
free  alike  to  the  souls  of  all.  Isk 
not  far  more  manly,  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  weak,  to  extend  the  arm 
of  support  to  the  fairer  sex  when 
they  totter  on  their  journey,  than 
to  sneer  at  their  success  or  ^out  at 
their  trembling  ?  Is  one  leas  a  man 
of  intellect  that  he  encourages  the 
exertions  of  woman,  who  wi^ies 
to  tread  the  same  path  with  him,  to 
enjoy  the  same  beauties  which  rea- 
son and  nature  have  spread  out  be- 
fore each,  and  as  far  as  her  weak^ 
strength  will  permit,  to  braid  in  her 
hair  a  lesser  garland  fiom  thaae 
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flowers  which  man  may  have  passed 
by  unheeded  ?  Oh  no :  it  cannot  be 
thus — chivalry  has  not  yet  forgotten 
the  hand  that  bestowed  the  prize  of 
victory,  and  he  indeed  must  be  a 
literary  churl  who  could  causelessly 
strike  with  his  mailed  hand  the  un- 
guarded brow  of  woman.  ■  Where- 
i^re  let  those  of  the  fair  who  trem- 
ble when  they  touch  the  lyre,  or 
shudder  when  they  bring  the  lite- 
rary offering  to  the  altar  of  public 
opinion,  remember  that  there  are 
knights  in  the  arena  who  will,  if  not 
prove  champions  in  the  tournay, 
yet  assuredly  protect  them  from  in- 
sult should  their  gifl  be  unsuccess^ 
ful.  An  Ex-Bachelor. 


SKETCH. 

A  PORTAL  of  the  arena  opened,  and 
the  combatant,  with  a  mantle  thrown 
over  his  face  and  figure,  was  led  in, 
surrounded  by  the  soldiery.  The 
lion  roared,  and  ramped  against  the 
bars  of  his  den  at  the  sight.  The 
guard  put  a  sword  and  buckler 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christian,  and 
he  was  lefl  alone.  He  drew  the 
mantle  from  his  face,  and  bent  a 
slow  and  firm  look  round  the  Am- 
phitheatre. His  fine  countenance 
and  lofly  bearing  raised  an  univer- 
sal sound  of  admiration.  He  might 
have  stood  for  an  Apollo  encount- 
ering the  Python.  His  eye  at  last 
turned  on  mine.  Could  I  believe 
my  senses  !  Constantius  was  before 
me! 

All  my  rancor  vanished.  An 
hour  past  I  cpi^ld  have  struck  the 
betrayer  to  the  heart ;  I  could  have 
called  on  the  severest  vengeance  of 
man  and  Heaven  to  smite  the  des- 
troyer of  my  child.  But,  to  see  him 
hopelessly  doomed ;  the  man  whom 
I  had  honoured  for  his  noble  qual- 
ities, whom  I  had  even  loved,  whose 
crime  was  at  the  worst  but  the  crime 
of  giving  way  to  the  strongest  tempt- 
ation that  can  bewilder  the  heart  of 
man ;  to  see  this  noble  creature  flung 
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to  the  savage  beast,  dying  in  tor- 
tures, torn  piecemeal  before  my  eyes 
and  his  misery  wrought  by  me,  I 
would  have  obtested  earth  and  hea- 
ven to  save  him.  But  my  tongue 
cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 
My  limbs  refused  to  stir.  I  would 
have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of 
Nero ;  but  I  sat  like  a  man  of  stone 
— pale,  paralysed — the  beating  of 
my  pulses  stopt — my  eyes  alone 
alive. 

The  gate  of  the  den  was  thrown 
back,  and  the  lion  rushed  in  with  a 
roar  and  a  bound^  that  bore  him  half 
across  the  arena.  I  saw  the  sword 
glitter  in  the  air;  when  it  waved 
again,  it  was  covered  with  blood. 
A  howl  told  that  the  blow  had  been 
driven  home.  The  lion,  one  of  the 
largest  from  Numidia,  and  made  fu- 
rious by  thirst  and  hunger,  an  ani- 
mal of  prodigious  power,  crouched 
for  an  instant  as  if  to  make  sure  of 
his  prey,  crept  a  few  paces  onward, 
and  sprang  at  the  victim's  throat. 
He  was  met  by  a  second  wound,  but 
his  impulse  was  irresistible,  and 
Constantius  was  flung  upon  the 
ground.  A  cry  of  natural  horror 
rang  round  the  amphitheatre.  The 
^^ruggle  was  now  for  instant  life  or 
death.  They  rolled  over  each  other, 
the  lion  reared  upon  his  hind  feet, 
and,  with  gnashing  teeth  and  dis- 
tended talons,  plunged  on  the  man  ; 
again  they  rose  together.  Anxiety 
was  now  at  its  wildest  height.  The 
sword  swung  round  the  champion's 
head  in  bloody  circles.  They  fell 
again,  covered  with  blood  and  dust. 
The  hand  of  Constantius  had  grasp- 
ed the  lion'9  mauQ,  and  the  furious 
bounds  o^th^  monster  could  not 
lo^e  the  hold  ;  but  his  strength  was 
evidently  giving  way ;  he  still  struck 
terrible  blows,  but  each  was  weak- 
er than  the  one  before  ;  till,  collect- 
ing his  whole  force  for  a  last  effort, 
he  darted  one  mighty  blow  into  the 
lion's  throat,  and  sunk.  The  sav- 
age yelled,  and  spouting  out  blood, 
fled  howling  round  the  arena.    But 
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the  hand  still  grasped  the  mane  and 
his  conqueror  was  dragged  whirling 
through  the  dust  at  his  heels.  A 
universal  outcry  now  arose  to  save 
him,  if  he  were  not  already  dead. 
But  the  lion,  though  bleeding  from 
every  vein,  was  still  too  terrible,  and 
all  shrunk  from  the  hazard. — At 
last  the  grasp  gave  way,  and  the  bo- 
dy lay  motionless  upon  the  ground. 

What  happened  for  some  moments 
after  I  know  not.  There  was  a 
struggle  at  the  portal;  a  female 
forced  her  way  through  the  guards, 
rushed  in  alone  and  flung  herself 
upon  the  victim.  The  sight  of  a 
new  prey  roused  the  lion  ;  he  tore 
the  ground  with  his  talons ;  he  lash- 
ed his  streaming  sides  with  his  tail ; 
he  lifted  up  his  mane,  and  bared  his 
fangs.  But  his  approach  was  no 
longer  with  a  bound;  he  dreaded 
the  sword,  and  came  snuffing  the 
blood  on  the  sand,  and  stealing 
round  the  body  in  circuits  still  di- 
minishing. 

The  confusion  in  the  vast  assem- 
blage was  now  extreme.  Voices 
innumerable  called  for  aid.  Women 
screamed  and  fainted;  men  burst 
into  indignant  clamours  at  this  pro- 
longed cruelty.  Even  the  hard 
hearts  of  the  populace,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  the  sacrifices  of  life, 
were  roused  to  honest  curses.  The 
guards  grasped  their  arms,  and  wait- 
ed but  for  a  sign  from  the  emperor. 
But  Nero  gave  no  sign. 

I  looked  upon  the  woman's  face. 
It  was  Salome !  I  sprang  upon  my 
feet.  I  called  on  her  name ;  I  cal- 
led on  her  by  every  feeling  of  nature 
to  fly  from  that  place  of  death,  to 
eome  to  my  arms,  to  think  of  the 
agonies  of  all  that  loved  her. 

She  had  raised  the  head  of  Con- 
stantius  on  her  knee,  and  was  wipe- 
ing  the  pale  visage  with  her  hair. — 
At  the  sound  of  my  voice  she  look- 
ed up,  and  calmly  casting  back  the 
locks  from  her  forehead,  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  me.  She  still  knelt ;  one 
hand  supported  the  head,  with  the 


other  she  pointed  to  it,  as  ber  cai| 
answer.  I  again  adjured  her.  Tbt!i 
was  the  silence  of  death  amonf  tii 
thousands  round  me.  A  fire  dasa^ 
ed  into  her — her  cheek  baraei 
She  waved  her  hand  with  an  air « 
superb  sorrow. 

'  I  am*  come  to  die,'  she  utteH 
in  a  lofty  tone. — '  This  bleait 
body  was  my  husband.  I  hare  m 
father.  The  world  contains  to  c^ 
but  this  clay  in  my  arms.'  Yei,  ad 
she  kissed  the  ashy  lips  before  b;. 
'  yet,  my  Constantius,  it  was  to  a^e 
that  father,  that  your  generous  km 
defied  the  peril  of  this  hour.  I- 
was  to  redeem  him  from  the  has<!c 
evil,  that  you  abandoned  our  qcie:  ' 
home ! — yes,  cruel  father,  here  i^ 
the  noble  being  that  threw  opeBjoc 
dungeon,  that  led  you  safe  throefi 
the  conflagration,  that  to  the  b; 
moment  of  his  liberty,  onlvtbotj-' 
how  he  might  preserve  and  {voiec 
you.*  Tears  at  length  fell  in  fioocs 
from  her  eyes.  *  But/  said  she,  c 
a  tone  of  wild  power,  '  he  was  t«- 
trayed,  and  may  the  Power  wIkkx 
thunders  avenge  the  cause  of  his 
people,  pour  down  just  retribatioi 
upon  the  head  that  dared- — ^ 

I  heard  my  own  coodemnatioi 
about  to  be  pronounced  by  the  lips  a 
my  child.  Wound  up  to  thefasl<i^ 
gree  of  suffering,  I  tore  my  haii,  lea- 
ped upon  the  bars  before  me,  a^ 
plunged  into  the  arena  by  her  side. 
The  height  stunned  me  ,-  I  totted 
a  few  paces  and  fell.  The  lioo  g&^ 
a  roar  and  sprang  upon  me.  I  iij 
helpless  under  him.  I  feh  his6sy 
breath — I  saw  his  lurid  eye  glaiii^ 
I  heard  the  gnashing  of  his  wiie 
fangs  above  me. 

An  exulting  shout  arose.  I  as* 
him  reel  as  if  struck  :  gore  filiec 
his  jaws.  Another  mighty  bic« 
was  driven  to  his  heart.  He  spnE^ 
high  in  the  air  with  a  howl.  He 
dropped  ;  he  was  dead.  The  ais- 
phitheatre  thundered  with  acdaiDi* 
tions. 

With  Salome  clinging  to  my  bo- 
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~~~"soni,Constantius  raised  me  from  the 

ground.     The  roar  of  the  lion  had 

roused  him  from  his  swoon,  and  two 

blows  saved  me.     The  falchion  was 

'       broken  in  the  heart  of  the  monster. 

'"-'  The  whole  multitude  stood  up,  sup- 

' '  -  plicating  for  our  lives  in  the  name  of 

■^     filial   piety    and   heroism.      Nero, 

'     devil  as  he  was,  dared  not  resist  the 

'•"  strength  of   the    popular    feeling. 

He  waved  a  signal  to  the  guards ; 

the  portal   was    opened ;  and  my 

"  -     children,  sustaining  my  feeble  steps, 

i'     and  showered  with  garlands   and 

ornaments  from  innumerable  hands, 

slowly  led  me  from  the  arena. 

EDWARD  AND  ELLEN. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Albam.] 

"  Tis  bat  a  home  where  all  must  sleep ; 
Change  which  to  all  must  come — 
A  curtain  which  o'er  all  must  spread 
Its  deep,  unratbomod  gloom  I^ 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  18 — ,  that 
I  left,  early  in  the  morning  the  busy 
wharves  of  Albany,  in  the  Steam- 
Boat  ,  for  New  York.     It  was 

in  the  "  leafy  month  of  June"  apd 
nature  was  dressed  in  the  rich  gar- 
niture of  summer.  For  myself  I 
was  in  ecstasy ;  I  was  ever  an  ad- 
mirer of  nature,  and  in  no  place  in 
America  is  she  seen  in  such  alter- 
nate wildness,  sweetness,  and  tran- 
quil beauty ,  as  along  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  Hudson.  Far  to  the  South, 
blending  with  the  pure  sapphire  of 
the  sky,  lay  the  immense  Catskill — 
little  villages — sloping  woodlands — 
pretty  farm-houses,  and  snug  coun- 
try-seats, lined  the  verdant  shores 
we  were  passing,  and  smiled  out  in 
all  their  beautiful  dresses,  beneath 
the  influence  of  a  morning  sun,  and 
a  cloudless  sky.  But  why  should  I 
attempt  to  describe,  what  others 
have  described  so  much  better  be- 
fore me  ?  The  genius  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  has  thrown  a  charm  over 
the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  in  his 
inimitable  Sketch  Book — and  it  is 
my  advice,  that  if  the  reader  has 
not  perused  this  work  of  our  highly 


gifted  countryman  he  should  forth- 
with put  himself  in  possession  of  the 
same.  But  to  return  to  my  subject, 
I  was  not  alone  in  my  admiration  of 
those  beautiful  scenes  through  which 
I  was  passing ;  and  among  those  I 
noted  as  the  most  enthusiastic  in 
their  expressions  of  gratification, 
were  a  young  married  couple — all 
life  and  gaiety,  and  happiness.  The 
young  man  stood  with  his  fair,  youth- 
ful companion  upon  his  arm,  re- 
connoitering  the  shores  with  his 
telescope,  and  pointing  out  objects 
of  interest  to  his  fond,  confiding 
wife.  "  Look  yonder  Ellen,"  said 
the  young  man  affectionately,  as  we 
were  moving  along  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Tappaanzee,  "  how 
should  you  fancy  a  dwelling  in  that 
little  spot,  where  those  willows  lie 
drooping  over  the  water,with  that  lit- 
tle red  roofed  white  house  in  the  rear 
of  that  green  sloping  lawn  ?  Is  it  not 
delightful?"  The  reply  was  made 
in  a  low  tone,  as  she  looked  up 
sweetly  in  his  face,—"  With  you  my 
dear  Edward,  I  could  be  happy  any 
where — but  how  happy  we  could 
live  in  such  a  quiet,  beautiful  spot 
as  this  ?"  "  Just  look"  adde^^e, 
laying  her  white  hand  on  his  arm, 
"  at  the  gentle  slope  back  of  the 
garden,  and  that  silver  stream  that 
meanders  along  into  the  river." 
While  they  were  standing,  leaning 
against  the  low,  white  railing  of  the 
Steam-Boat,  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation,  I  turned  to  look  at 
some  object  of  interest  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  was  lost  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silent  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  scene,  which  spread  like 
enchantment  before  me,  when  a 
piercing  shriek — an  agonizing  cry 
burst  upon  my  ear.  I  hastened  to 
learn  the  cause.  The  crowd  of 
passengers  were  hurrying  to  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  whose  ponderous 
wheels  were  still  in  motion,  and  I 
now  saw  a  female  form,  struggling 
in  their  foamy  wake.  The  form  of 
a  man  was  seen  vainly  striving  to 
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lend  her  assistance;  but  he  was 
evidently  no  swimmer,  and  with 
much  ado  kept  hiioself  from  sinking. 
At  length  the  Steam-Boat  was  stop- 
ped— ^the  small  boat  was  lowered, 
and  hastily  rowed  towards  the  suf- 
ferers. Good  Heavens !  It  was  the 
happy  couple,  who  but  a  moment 
before,  I  had  almost  envied,  as  they 
drank  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
revelled  in  each  other's  young  affec- 
tion.— She  had  risen  upon  the  rail- 
ing to  obtain  a  more  distinct  view 
of  some  object  of  interest,  and  had 
fallen  over-board!  But  assistance 
came  too  late  f  The  husband  was 
rescued  from  his  perilous  situation ! 
but  he  saw  his  fond  companion  turn 
ujx)n  him  a  look  of  dying  love — an 
agonizing  farewell  glance,  "  strug- 
gling in  death  to  give  one  more  as- 
surance of  affection." — The  look 
was  but  for  a  moment ;  she  sunk, 
and  quickly  rose  again  to  the  sur- 
face, and  as  she 

"  Grasped  at  nothing" 
with  disappearing  hands,  again 
went  down  into  the  abyss  of  waters, 
and  rose  no  more  i  •  ♦  •  •  • 
It  is  not  meci  I  should  dwell 
upon  this  mournful  subject.  Kind 
reader !  would  it  not  become  us  to 
reflect  how  soon  some  unforeseen 
accident  may  remove  us  from  "  the 
things  that  be  ?" — how  numberless 
and  how  varied  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  chanjjeable  pathway  of 
human  life?  The  traveller  who 
journeys  down  the  Hudson  may 
mark  a  white  marble  monument 
standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tappaanzee, 
beneath  an  overhanging  willow,  the 
•  long  branches  of  which  have  the 
.  placid  water  below.  It  tells  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  whom 
I  have  endeavoured  to  set  before 
the  reader  in  my  sketch.  It  was 
erected  by  the  father  of  the  young 
man  who  icas  her  happy  husband, 
but  who  is  now  broken-hearted — 
whose  life  hns  become  a  blank,  and 
whose  **  memory  is  a  broken  chain." 


And  his  melancholy  look — the  Fa- 
cant,  and  unearthly  expresBion/>f  his 
once  mild  blue  eye — ^his  youth — his 
pale  and  wild,  though  interesting 
countenance,  extort  many  a  remark 
of  mingled  pity  and  admiration  from 
visiters  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
New-York. 


OKXrZVlS   G-ATBBHir] 


"  We  are  but  the  veoderi  of  other  men'*  goods.** 


TAe  Birds  of  Jove. — In  a  sport- 
ing excursion  on  Grand  Island,  in 
the  Niagara  river,  on  Wednesday 
last,  a  young  eagle  was  shot  at  by 
several  of  the  party,  when  the 
mother  of  the  young  one,  with  a 
white  head  dress,  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  not  relishing  the  fun,  nor 
the  guns  that  the  hunters  were 
poking  at  her  fledged  protege,  she 
poised  herself  a  few  moments,  and 
shot  down  like  a  thunderbolt  upoo 
the  person  of  one  who  was  point- 
ing his  wicked  gun  at  her  favourite. 
The  young  man  saw  the  yeUow 
flashing  of  her  eye,  and  soon  feh 
the  strength  of  her  talons,  in  the 
dilapidation  of  one  of  his  outer  gar- 
ments. The  suddenness  of  the  stroke 
threw  him  upon  the  ground,  but  he 
escaped  other  damage. — Buffalo 
Republican.     

"  Every  Dog  hoM  hit  da^." 

Dog  Nail  Factory. — In  the  up- 
per part  of  Utica  on  the  road  to 
Whitesborough,  there  has  been  in 
operation,  for  some  months  past,  a 
small  manufactory  of  wrought  nails, 
which  is  carried  on  solely  bj  a  poor 
but  industrious  German  lately  ar- 
rived in  this  country,  together  with 
his  two  dogs,  who  are  equally  in- 
dustrious. The  bellows  is  kept 
constantly  in  blast  by  the  dogs  run- 
ning in  a  wheel  with  a  little  coarse 
apparatus  attached  to  it :  they  are 
in  perfect  training  and  relieve  each 
other  at  regular  periods,  and  both 
man  and  dogs  are  in  almost  perpet- 
ual motion  from  early  davm  till 
night  fall.     The  nails  produced  are 
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of  the  most  finished  and  perfect 
kind ;  and  the  establishment  merits 
on  every  account  the  patronage  of 
the  public,  and  we  learn  that  it  re- 
ceives it  liberally. 

Fame  upon  JHck, — A  rich  penur- 
ious old  gentleman,  of  this  county, 
presented  a  clock,  which  cost  $500 
to  the  town  in  which  he  resides. 
Some  person  who  knew  how  close 
the  donor  usually  drew  his  purse 
strings,  could  not  help  expressing 
his  wonder  at  this  extraordinary  act 
of  munificence.  *Why,'  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  'I  like  to  bestow 
my  money  where  I  can  hear  it  tick.' 
How  much  money  is  there  bestowed 
from  the  same  questionable  motive, 
but  without  the  like  honest  confes- 
sion !  The  inquisitive  left  hand  is 
seldom  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
charitable  deeds  of  the  right.  Hence 
so  many  names  are  emblazoned  on 
subscription  papers,  that  are  no 
where  to  be  found  on  the  rolls  of 
private  charity. 


Botatv  of  sraste. 


Mtttic  on  the  Common.^We  are  regaled 
lour  nights  of  each  week  by  fine  music  oa  the 
Common,  executed  by  the  Cadet  and  Brigade 
Bands,  which  play  alternately.  They  cannot 
be  exceeded  iu  the  United  States  Tor  science, 
skill  and  taste  in  their  performance,  which  is 
each  evening  listened  to  by  an  immense  crowd, 
among  whom  perfect  order  reigns.  There 
has  been  no  one  notion  among  ua  of  late, 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  rational 
amusement  as  this  5  in  drinking  in  the  dulcet 
strains  produced  by  such  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments, we  are  disposed  to  forget  the  loss  of 
other  fashionable  amusements  now  *'  out  of 
season."  Our  common  on  a  moonlight  eve- 
ning presents  something  like  a  carnival  scene, 
destitute  however  of  the  dissipation  which 
characterize  these  Venetian  or  Roman  fes- 
tivities. The  moving  groups— the  moonbeams 
struggling  through  the  leafy  elms,  the  mellow 
notes  of  the  bugle — and  the  spirit-stirring 
trumpet,  all  exhibited  on  our  delightful  Com- 
mon, are  calculated  to  soothe  and  delight  the 
'*  sou)  of  weariness''  after  the  labours  of  a  day. 
Still  there  are  no  seate — those  whose  incHna- 
tion  Would  lead  them  to  a  later  stay  amid  this 
ijiieresling  scene,  are  compelled  by  downright 
fatigue  to  tear  themselves  away,  perhaps  in 


the  midst  of  their  favourite  song  or  air.  Tberft 
seems  to  be  an  emulation  between  the  Bands 
for  excellelice.  It  would  be  invidious  to  giv« 
either  a  preference,  when  both  perform  so 
well.  Those  gemlemen  who  have  caused  this 
public  treat  to  be  given,  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  community  for  their  public  spirit. 
This  species  of  innocent  amusement  will  have 
a  beneficial  efibct,  in  winning  our  youth  fin>m 
spending  their  evenings,  perhaps  at  places  less 
profitable  to  theur  moreib,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  it  improves  public  taste  in  judging  of  the 
"  concord  of  sweet  sounds."  Strangers  speak 
in  high  terms  of  the  efiect  produced  upon  the 
eye  and  ear,  by  this  arrangement,  and  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  the  liberality  and 
taste  of  those  who  produced  it. 

The  grave  of  the  mother  of  Washington 
is  in  a  deserted  field  and  almost  laid  bare  by 
a  gradual  washing  away  by  the  rains — there 
is  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where  she  is  bu- 
ried and  it  is  proposed  that  the  ladies  of  Vir- 
ginia subscribe  for  a  monument  to  be  placed 
over  it  and  to  preserve  the  spot  fi-om  further 
injury.—  Virginia:  Paper. 

Is  this  possible  7  Has  the  grave  of  the  mother 
of  Washington  been  foi^otten  T  a  ''  demied 
field  V^  The  mound  washing  away  and  not 
a  "  stone  to  tell  where  she  lies  ?"  Why  the 
very  children  at  our  orphan  asylums  would 
remedy  this  disgrace  to  our  land  by  parting 
with  a  portion  of  their  bread  for  a  monument, 
were  the  fact  known  to  them.  The  ladies  of 
Virginia,  should  not  monopolize  the  whole  of 
the  work  proposed  which  would  be  so  grate- 
fiil  to  the  spirit  of  the  ''father  of  our  country ;'' 
it  should  be  the  privilege  of  all  of  our  coun- 
trywomen to  cast  in  their  mite  to  hallow  the 
spot  of  her  who  first  instilled  those  precepts 
into  the  mind  of  him,  who  was  and  is  our 
pride,  which  led  him  to  acts  immortalizing 
both  him  and  our  land  of  freedom ;  the  "  de- 
serted field"  should  be  to  our  daughters,  what 
Vernon  is  to  our  sons — those  who  value  filial 
afiection — ^tliose  who  love  the  soul  and  the 
acts  of  Washington,  will  assist  in  paying  that 
respect  to  the  ashes  of  his  mother,  which,  were 
he  alive  would  be  more  grateful  to  him  than 
all  the  incense  of  respect  which  might  be  of- 
fered to  him  personally. 

MAHOMETAN  SERMON. 
Among  the  many  valuable  articles  of  taste 
and  curiosity  that  have  recently  been  present- 
ed to  us  and  our  friends,  by  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Constitution,  we  find  none  more 
interesting  than  an  Original  MS.  of  a  Ma- 
hometan Sermon,  flelivered  by  a  Mufti  at  Al- 
giers, of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Houston,  who  at  that  time  offi- 
ciated as  Chaplain  of  the  Constitution.        t 
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The  attribates  of  the  Deity  were  the  subjects 
of  the  Priests  discourse  3  and  after  some 
exordium,  he  elevated  his  voice  and  ex- 
claimed : — 

God  alone  is  Immortal ! 
Abrahim  and  Soliman  have  slept 
with  their  fathers ;  Cadyah  the  first 
born  of  faith ;  Ayesma  the  beloved ; 
Omar  the  meek;  Omri  the  benevolent ; 
the  companions  of  the  Apostle,  and 
the  Sent  of  God  himself,  all  died. — 
But  God  most  high,  and  most  holy, 
liveth  for-ever !  Infinites  are  to  him 
as  the  Numerals  of  Arithmetic  to  the 
sons  of  Adam  ;  the  earth  shall  vanbh 
before  the  decrees  of  his  eternal  des- 
tiny but  he  liveth  and  reigneth  for- 
ever! 

God  alone  is  Omniscient ! 
Michael  whose  wings  are  full  of 
eyes,  is  blind  before  him,  the  dark 
night  unto  him  is  as  the  rays  of  morn- 
ing, for  he  noticeth  the  creeping  of 
the  small  ant  in  the  night  on  the 
black  stone,  and  apprehendeth  the 
motion  of  an  atom  in  the  open  air. 
God  alone  is  Omnipresent ! 
He  toucheth  the  immensity  of  space 
as  a  point :  He  moveth  in  the  depths 
of  the  Ocean :  and  Mount  Atlas  is 
hidden  under  the  sole  of  his  foot :  he 
breatheth  fragrant  odors  to  cheer 
the  blessed  in  Paradise,  and  he  enliv- 
enetb  the  pallid  flame  in  the  profound- 
est  hell. 

God  alone  is  Omnipotent ! 
He  thought — ^and  worlds  were  crea- 
ted :  he  frowneth  and  they  dissolve 
into  smoke :  he  smileth  and  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned  are  suspended ; 
the  thunderiugs  of  Hermon  are  the 
whisperings  of  his  voice.  The  rust- 
ling of  his  attire  causeth^ightning  and 
An  earthquake ;  and  with  the  shadow 
of  his  garment  he  blotteth  out  the  sun. 
God.alone  is  Merciful! 
When  he  forged  his  immutable  de- 
■crees  on  the  Anvils  of  eternal  wisdom 
he  tempered  the  miseries  of  tlie  Hu- 
man race  in  the  fountains  of  pity. — 
When  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
worlds,  he  dropped  a  tear  upon  the 
embryo  miseries  of  unborn  men,  and 
that  tear  falling  through  the  lapses  of 
time  (immeasurably)  shall  quench  the 
glowing  flames  of  the  bottomless  Pit. 
He  sent  his  Prophet  into  the  world  to 
cnhghten  the  tribes  and  free  them 
from  their  darkness,  and  hath  prepar- 1 
ed  the  Pavillions  of  the  Houri  for  the  ! 
repose  of"  true  believers.  ' 


God  alone  is  Just ! 

He  chains  the  latent  cause  to  the 
distant  event,  and  binds  them  immu- 
tably fast  to  the  fitness  of  things.  He 
decreed  the  unbehevers  to  wander 
amidst  the  whirlwind  of  error,  and 
suited  their  souls  to  future  torment 
He  promulgated  the  ineffitble  creed: 
and  the  germs  of  countless  souls  of 
believers  which  existed  in  the  contem 
plation  of  the  Deity  expanded  at  the 
sound.  His  justice  refresheth  the 
faithful.  While  the  danmed  spirits 
confess  it  in  despair. 

God  alone  is  One ! 

Abrahim  the  faithful  knew  it  Mo- 
ses declared  it  amidst  the  thunderings 
of  Sinai,  Jesus  pronounced  it  :  and 
the  Messenger  of  God  the  Sword  of  his 
vengeance  filled  the  world  with  that 
immortal  truth.  Surely  there  is— Ooe 
God — Immarialy  Ommscieni^  OmtUpo- 
tent,  OtnnipresefUj  most  Merctfvl  and 
Just,  and  Mah4)mti  is  his  ^Spo^U. 

Some  wiseacre— Doct.  Johnson  we  bdiere 
has  said  that  a  "  man  who  is  good  at  maki^ 
a  handsome  apology  is  seldom  good  at  aaj 
thing  else/'  As  this  U^ith  may  also  apply  10 
our  sex,  we  do  not  intend  to  make  a  "  hasid- 
some  apology,"  but  only  say  in  single  truA 
that  owing  to  tome  unexpected  engagemeaiS; 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  the  proo/d 
our  last  pages,  which  must  account  for  the 
lapsus  (no— we  had  better  talk  in  plain  Ea;- 
lish,)  the  blunders  executed  upon  our  oorres- 
pendents,  to  whom,  however,  in  common  civ- 
ility we  do  owe  an  *'  apology/'  In  the  Stan- 
za's of  Ophelia,  see  2d  line  o(  Sd  vene  t^ 
word  ''  pasture,"  this  according  to  her  MS. 
should  have  been  rendered  partem,  which 
according  to  the  French  pronunciatioa  fisnes 
a  perfect  rhyme  with  /air, — ^Also  in  the  Sos- 
uetta  of — TI—  the  5ih  line  should  read  ihsf 

''  He  calmly  sunk  unto  his  glorious  rest.'* 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  critics  aasv  be 
disposed  to  shoot  their  satirical  quills  ai  m 
for  this  dereliction  from  our  editorial  dooes^ 
if  so,  they  will  find  it  a  solitary  amosefBeaias 
we  shall  not  at  present  return  their  favoai>- 
besides  does  not  the  honest  confesstoa  of  as^ 
half  entitle  us  to  forgiveness  ? 


Th£  Bo\V£k  of  Tast£,  edited  ^  Mk&> 
Katharine  A.  Ware,  it  PubHaketi  eter» 
Saturday,  by  Ddtton  Sl  Wkictwokth. 
(formerly  Slate  Printers,)  Nos.  1  und  4,  €^- 
c flange- Street,  Boston,  who  are  aatJiorix<ed  k- 
transact  all  business  relative  to  the  PrimuB* 
and  circulation  of  this  work.  All  literarT 
communications  should  be,  as  fornnerlv,  <i  - 

reeled  to  the  Editor. ^  AU  lOXmmz* 

l)t  Post  paid. 
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EVENING  CI*OUDS. 

Fair  locks  of  cloud,  along  the  sky, 

Bath'd  in  the  gold  of  eventide, 
Swellhig  your  fulgid  bosoms  high, 

Above  the  earth's  decaying  pride, — 
Gathering  on  your  mossy  banks 

The  burning  gold-thread  of  the  sun, 
So  wreathing  in  your  misty  ranks 

As  routed  by  a  vengeful  one ! — 

Bnffht  clouds !  so  holy  from  your  arms 

The  fountain  flame  goes  in  the  sea. 
Evening  in  worship  of  his  charms 

Bendeth  on  earth  her  dewy  knee ! 
Oh  clouds — ^ye  mind  me  of  the  tomb. 

The  resting  couch  of  mortal  sadness, — 
Your  earth-turn'd  edges  ting'd  with  gloom, 

Beyond  all  rife  with  light  and  gladness.  J.  O.  IL 


STANZAS. 

Oh  the  moon  was  shining  sweetly, 

Over  mountain,  lake  and  dell — 
And  the  breeze  was  roaming  fleetly, 

And  the  beauteous  dew-drop  fell 
Softly  from  the  folded  petal ; 

Fleecy  cloud  was  on  the  sky. 
And  the  sleep-Inspiring  beetle, 

Went  with  drowsy  humming  by. 

And  the  fervent  song  of  fountain 
PourM  its  murmurs  on  the  gale, 

As  it  left  the  bushy  mountain 
For  a  slumber  in  the  vale ; 
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And  the  dreamiDg  lovely  flowers, 

As  they  slept  that  gentle  eye, 
Told  the  heart  of  those  bright  bowers, 

When  the  soul  may  never  grieve. 

Pure  and  sterling  is  the  pleasure, 

In  a  scene  so  passing  fair. 
Where  our  grief  hath  transient  leisure, 

And  our  thought  forgetteth  care  ; 
When  unto  the  gentle  even. 

We  may  spread  the  chequer'd  soul, 
And  the  heart  by  sorrow  riven, 

May  recover — and  be  whole.      ,  Niu. 


TOUNG  DREAMS. 


Once  did  I  dream  of  happiness — the  sun 
Was  going  to  his  cloud  or  coral  redness ; 
The  whispering  winds  were  coursing  by  in  blessing, 
Courting  each  evening  flower,  then  passing  on 
Enrichinff  every  hour  with  twilight  gladness. 
I  was  a  thoughtless  boy  full  of  all  tmn^ 
Save  those  of  earth.    Imagination's  wing 
Stooped  like  a  falcon  on  reality, 
And  bore  her  quarry  to  the  fairy  clouds. 
Twas  not  the  nvulet  which  wimpled  by — 
Twas  not  the  stars  that  slowly  came  from  heaven— 
Nor  the  bright  moon  that  threw  her  silver  veil 
Upon  the  waters,  like  a  ray  from  €rod, 
O'er  the  dark  deep  of  a  benighted  worlds 
But  in  that  hour  a  dream  came  on  nay  soul ; 
More  bright  than  these — ^rich  with  Elysian  bliss  ; 
The  future  days  of  this  oft  changing  world, 
Seemed  bright  beneath  the  dreamy  sun  of  Hope ; 
Could  there  be  woe  within  a  world  so  fair? 
Boyhood  said  no — ^and  I  believed.  ^• 

«  *  *  *  « 


MORNING  ON  THE  HUI.S. 

The  flashing  fire  of  morning  fills 

The  clouds  that  wrap  the  east ; 
Come,  let  us  o'er  yon  green  wood  hiUs 

And  on  the  freshness  feast, 
That  lingers  on  the  face  of  earth ! 

Come,  ere  the  mounting  sun 
Shall  scorn  the  glories  of  his  birth, 

And  all  this  breeze  be  done ! 

Lo,  on  yon  mountain  top,  the  pride 

Of  Jove — the  eagle  bird 
Wheels  through  the  eastern  glorr  tide !— -* 

His  dark  plumed  wing  is  heard 
Rustling  against  the  falling  clouds — 

The  spirits  of  the  night 
Receive  them  as  funereal  shrouds, 

To  hide  their  silent  flight !  ^ 

IKTCMO "  The  MgU  WM  whtelins  aloft,  brtutinf  the  moimUiR  bntctr 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste," — Painx. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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The  following  story  is  taken  from  "  Sad  Tales  and  Olad  Tale$,"  an  interesting  work, 
recently  published  in  this  city,  by  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Esq.  Its  author  is  Grentille  Mel- 
LKH — before  favourably  known  as  a  writer;  but  we  think  the  work  before  us  ranks  him 
among  our  first  authors.    We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  include  the  account  entire. 

EXECUTION  OF  ANDRE. 


"  We  now  return  to  our  unfortunate 
captive.     The  wise  and  the  brave 
had  sat  in  judgment  u|X)n  him.   His 
case  had  been  the  subject  of  high 
and  deliberate  and  affecting  consid- 
eration.    The  circumstances  of  his 
capture — his     unqualified    confes- 
sions— his  earnest,  though  dignified 
requests — had   been  maturely,  but 
sternly  weighed.     The   nobleness 
of  his  nature,  the  lofty  disinterested- 
ness of  his  demeanor,  the  winning 
amenity  of  his  manners,  the  impor- 
tance of  his  rank,  were  all  appreci- 
ated as  they  should  be,  by  soldiers 
— tried  soldiers — when  sitting  un- 
der  the  severe  sanctions  of  a  war- 
council.     When   they  issued   from 
that  council  the  desolate  doom  of 
the  prisoner  was  irrevocably  fixed. 
He    was  to  die.     Before  anbther 
sun  should  go  down,  his  ties  on 
earth  were  to  be  severed.     Mean- 
while the  subject  of  this  melancho- 
ly decision  was  awaiting  the  result 
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with  all    the    calm    and  elevated 
feelings  of  a  generous  and  undaun- 
ted soldier.     He  was   ignorant  of 
what  might  be  the  issue ;  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  war  led 
him  so  far  to  anticipate  it,  that  he 
had  in  some  degree  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  probable  doom,  from  the 
very  hopelessness  of  escaping  from 
it.     The  agitation  consequent  upon 
the  suddenness  of  his  arrest,  had 
subsided ;  and  though  his  saddened 
mind  reverted  again  and  again  to 
the  scenes  and  associations  we  have 
seen  him  cling  to  from  the  begin- 
ning, yet  there  was  less  poignancy 
in  his  recollections,  and  less  acute- 
ness  in  the  trials  of  his  high  and 
masculine  sensibilities:  the  thought 
of  death  was  a  vain  thought  to  him. 
He  was  prepared  to  meet  it  in  eve- 
ry honorable  shape  in  which  a  sol- 
dier expects  and  hopes  sometime  to 
meet  it.     It  was  the  stigma  upon  his 
fame — the  memory  he  should  leave 
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with  man,  that  preyed  upon  his 
sou).  It  was  this  that  paled  his 
cheek,  and  dewed  his  brow — ^it  was 
this  made  his  heart  beat  till  he 
could  hear  it  in  his  solitude.  If 
sometimes  his  sad  glistening  eye 
rested  again  on  that  precious  gem 
which  before  had  absorbed,  as  it 
seemed,  his  very  life,  the  kindest 
and  bravest  heart  would  spare  him 
there,  if  a  tear  was  seen  to  drop 
upon  it :  and  the  thought,  possibly, 
of  sacred  and  devoted  passion— of 
long  and  holy  love,  with  all  its  bles- 
sed hopes,  and  all  its  desolate  be- 
reavements, would  accompany  it  as 
it  fell,  and  hallow  it  forever. 

There  was  yet  one  consolation 
that  bore  up  the  prisoner,  even 
when  he  thought  upon  the  memory 
he  should  bequeath  to  the  world 
and  to  posterity.  He  hoped  and 
truWd  that  he  should  meet  an  hon- 
orable death,  and  that  his  country 
would  never  blush  at  his  epitaph. 
He  had  asked — he  had  besought, 
with  a  bursting  heart,  that  if  he 
must  die,  be  might  die  like  a  man 
of  honour.  He  had  addressed  the 
American  chieftain,  in  proud  peti- 
tion, for  this  last,  little  boon  of  the 
condemned  soldier.  He  had  ad- 
dressed him  in  all  the  beautiful  el- 
oquence of  his  lofty  mind,  urged 
by  a  heart  almost  breaking  in  the 
intensity  of  its  emotions.  Need  it 
be  said  that  he  roused  ^1  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  bosom  kindling  with 
godlike  purposes,  and  alive  to  eve- 
ry heavenly  charity  that  can  sancti- 
fy our  nature  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
the  heart  he  appealed  to,  would  not 
have  bid  him  God  speedy  even  with 
a  father's  blessing,  to  the  arms  of 
his  country  and  his  home„  did  that 
heart  beat  alone  for  himself^  or  did 
the  fate  of  the  victim  involve  only 
the  single  destiny  of  that  great  and 
devoted  being?  But  there  were 
stern  duties  arrayed  against  the 
kind  spirit  of  forbearance  and  for- 
giveness. The  voice  of  his  suffer- 
ing land  was  imperious  with  him 


who  guarded  her  in  council,  and  lei 
her  in  battle.  That  voice  now  catt- 
ed for  justice,  and  demaDded  that 
the  crisis  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  was  the  cry  of  Liberty,  ajod  the 
sacrifice  must  not  be  withheld;  it  was 
the  summons  of  jnstice.and  his  dealb 
must  accord  with  the  crime  of  which 
the  prisoner  stood  convicted.  Dor- 
ing^the  days  of  his  confinement,  not 
a  murmur  escaped  the  captive  in  the 
presence  of  his  guard.  A  dignified 
composure  distinguished  his  deport* 
ment — and  the  serenity  of  his  mind 
was  depicted  in  the  tranqaillity  <^his 
countenance.  The  last  hoars  of 
his  solitude  were  employed  in  those 
holy  ofBces  which  friendship  dsiins 
of  us  when  the  sands  of  life  are 
running  low.  There  were  a  few 
words  to  be  said — a  few  prajefs  te> 
be  uttered  for  those  who  were  now 
dreaming  of  him  on  his  path  to  glo- 
ry. There  were  a  few  sad>  sa<ued 
words  to  be  breathed  to  a  fond  mo- 
ther— ^to  sisters  that  loved  him — 1» 
some,  perhaps,  for  whose  sake  alone 
life  was  yet  desirable,  and  to  whose 
bosom  he  would  now,  as  a  last  daty  to 
himself^  commit  the  reputation  that 
was  dearer  to  him  than  the  air  of  heir 
ven. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  latest 
and  holiest  occupation,  that  the  pris- 
oner was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  guard  officer.  He  came  to 
announce  the  hour  of  execntioo. 
The  young  soldier  looked  up  bastiij 
from  his  paper.  His  eyes  were  fix- 
ed a  moment  upon  his  visiter — tbea 
slowly  fell  again — and  he  passecf  bis 
hand  across  his  brow,  without  be- 
traying the  least  emotion — ^"Isit 
indeed  so  soon  ?"  said  he — *'  thca 
I  must  hasten."  He  finished  the 
letter  in  perfect  calmness,  and  hav- 
ing made  all  the  little  arrangements 
that  he  had  anticipated,  prerioos  to 
the  important  event,  he  declared  to 
the  officer  his  readiness  to  attend 
him  at  the  moment  of  his  summons. 
He  was  then  left  once  more  alone. 

Firm  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
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now  to  die  like  a  soldier,  he  felt  the 
weight  of  his  misfortune  passing  from 
his  i^rit.  As  he  was  relieved  of  this 
iron  load  an  unnatural  elasticity  see- 
med to  be  imparted  to  his  bosom:  his 
heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation,  and 
the  tumultuous  motion  of  that  foun- 
tain of  his  system  certainly  manifest- 
ed an  extraordinary  degree  of  ex- 
citement. His  last  wish  had  been 
granted — his  last  hope  was  about  to 
be  realized — he  was  to  find  an  hon- 
orable grave !  Even  that  was 
enough  to  be  thankful  for  1  A  few 
years,  at  best,  and  the  same  destiny 
would  be  his.  ^^The  pang,"  thought 
he, ''  is  but  the  common  one  that 
man  is  heir  to-* 
One  tottck  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 


And  if  my  young  existence  must 
be  thus  hastily  sealed,  thus  severed 
forever,  let  fate  do  her  worst,  and 
finish  her  work  with  speed" — and 
he  paced  the  apartment  with  an  un- 
faltering step,  and  a  lofty  and  un- 
bending air. 

The  silence  that  had  been  obser- 
ved by  the  Commander  in  Chief  to- 
wards the  respectful  but  ardent  so- 
licitations of  the  prisoner,  had  led 
him  to  augur  favorably  of  his  suc- 
cess. His  requests  had  not,  indeed, 
passed  unheeded — they  had  sunk 
deep—they  had  touched  the  finest 
and  tenderest  chords  that  ever  vi- 
brate in  the  bosom  of  virtue  and 
bravery — ^they  had  appealed  to  the 
master  feeling  of  a  great  heart,  and 
they  wrought  upon  it  with  a  living 
power!  The  soliciution  was  lis- 
tened to  with  a  deepening  interest, 
but  that  noble  delicacy  that  actuates 
and  animates  none  but  elevated 
minds,  forbade  the  answer.  To 
grant  the  prayer  was  impossible — -* 
such  was  the  iron  law  of  those  who 
came  up  to  battle — ^to  deny  it  was 
a  sorrowful  duty  ;  and  it  was  equal- 
ly a  trial  to  the  soul  of  a  generous 
enemy  to  throw  back  a  soGtary  de- 
nial, or  to  wound  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
voted prisoner,    by  recapitulating 


the  story  of  his  dishonor  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  sentence.  It  was  or- 
dained, therefore,  that  he  shouM 
remain  in  ignorance  of  his  doom. 
From  that  very  uncertainty,  the  un- 
fortunate victim  was  now  drawing 
his  last  and  only  consolation.  The 
guard  ofiicer  had  now  returned  to 
accompany  him  forth,  and  we  shall 
leave  them  together,  while  we  join 
the  scene  of  preparation,  in  which 
the  spy  was  so  soon  to  become  con- 
spicuous. 

It  was  deep  in  the  afternoon, 
when  shadows  threw  themselves 
long  over  the  earth,  and  the  sun 
was  about  to  sink  into  a  thick,  dull 
mass  of  clouds,  when  movements 
preparatory  to  the  execution,  began 
to  manifest  themselves  within  the 
post.  There  was  hurrying  to  and 
fro  along  the  lines — and  sad  faces 
went  by  continually,  and  downcast 
looks  were  seen  there — and  every 
countenance  wore  the  livery  of  deep 
and  sorrowful  feeling.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  something  mournful  was 
about  to  transpire.  The  soldiers 
paced  along  the  esplanade  with  low 
words  and  rapid  steps — and  now 
and  then  a  tear  might  be  seen  to 
glisten — ^it  was  but  for  a  moment — 
in  the  eye  of  the  veteran.  A  large 
detachment  of  troops  was  paraded, 
and  many  of  the  general  officers 
were  already  on  horseback.  Great 
multitudes  of  people  flocked  in  to 
witness  the  melancholy  spectacle — 
but  a  wide  silence  pervaded  the  im- 
mense collection.  With  slow  and 
struggling  steps,  the  confused  and 
intermingled  crowd  of  citizens  and 
soldiers  bent  their  way  towards  the 
appointed  place, — just  beneath  the 
brow  of  a  green  hill  that  sloped  to- 
wards the  river.  There,  clustered 
around  the  dim  spot  devoted  to  de- 
struction, or  sauntering  over  the  ad- 
jacent ground,  they  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  unhappy  victim. 

When  the  prisoner  was  led  out, 
each  arm  locked  in  that  of  a  subal- 
tern, fj^is  step  was  uncommQnly  firm, 
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and  his  expression  unusaally  calm, 

and  even  exhilarated.     The  elo- 
quent blood  glowed  to  his  temples, 

and  a  bright  smile  of  satisfaction 

beamed  from  his  countenance  on  all 

whom  he  recognized.    The  thought 

of  death  was  dealing  powerfully  but 

kindly  with  him  ;  for  he  saw  that 

an  honorable  end  was  to  be  his — 

that  his  dying  prayer  was  about  to 

be  granted.     He  thought — and  the 

reflection  sent  yet  new  vigour  into 

his  throbbing  arteries— he  thought 

he  saw  some  pledge  of  a  kind  and 

heroic  memory  in    the  sympathy 

that  was  breaking  all  around  him, 

in  the  gaze  of  admiration  that  was 

fixed  upon  him,  in  the  tearful  eye, 

the  agitated  countenance,  the  re- 
spectful salutation,  the  sad  farewell, 
and  the  low,  suppressed  murmur  as 
he  passed  on,'  as  though  something 
went  by,  which  it  was  sacrilege  to 
disturb  in  its  course  through  the 
thronging  multitude.  He  saw  the 
high  tribute  that  was  paid  to  his 
fortitude,  in  the  silent  look  with 
which  he  was  regarded ;  and 
he  felt  that  his  premature  fate  was 
not  unwept  even  by  his  foes.  Buoy- 
ed up  by  these  lively  demonstra- 
tions of  feeling,  he  fancied  himself 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  he  had  under- 
taken to  advance,  and  pressed  for- 
ward with  mounting  emotions,  as !  shelter  It  from  the  storms  of  winter, 
though  in  haste  to  seal  his  pilgrim- 1  the  solitary  grave  was  dug.  Koimd 
age  here,  and  commence  the  stain- 1  this  the  soldiers  crowded  in  silence. 


motion  had  taken  posaeanoii  of  Ids 
bursting  bosom.  His  hand  flew  to 
his  heart-*one  look  of  angidili 
passed  like  a  shadow  over  his  ftce, 
and  he  fell  lifeless  into  the  aniiB  of 
his  guards.  There  waa  no  voice 
heard  in  that  immense  crowd^-bnt 
a  confused  trampling,  as  <^  a  vaA 
concourse  of  people  whea  they  are 

rushing  together. 

•        •        •        •         • 

The  clouds  had  now  cleared  off 
from  the  horizon,  and  the  son  was 
about  going  down,  when  the  last 
rites  were  performed  over  the  d^ 
parted  soldier.  There  was  no 
pomp,  or  noise,  or  show.  A  araal 
escort  of  troops  marched  qoickJy 
over  the  gravel,  and  stood  before 
the  door  of  the  stone  building  firora 
which  the  remains  were  to  be  can> 
ed.  A  single  drum  beat  out  a  hol- 
low note  at  distinct  intervals,  and 
the  fife  sung  sharp  and  nioaraiullj. 
The  coffin  was  at  length  borne  out ; 
and  with  slow  step,  inverted  bayo* 
nets,  and  downward  eyes,  the  pro- 
cession moved  on.  Many  who  car- 
ed not  to  join,  stood  behind  in  si- 
lent contemplation ;  and  many  ool 
of  idle  curiosity  lingered  round, 
scarcely  knowing  why  they  were 
there.  Behind  some  low,  desolate 
buildings,    which    would   scarcely 


less  career  of  his  future  fame. — 
"  The  report,"  thought  he,  "  that 
lays  me  low,  will  send  forth  an  echo 
that  shall  never  die." 

The  detachment,  with  their  pris- 
oner, had  now  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  came  suddenly  in 
view  of  the  ground  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  this  distressing  occa- 
sion. It  was  occupied  by  a  gallows ! 
With  the  rapidity  of  light  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  the  victim.  His 
was  fixed  in  frenzy  on  the  dismal 
object  that  rose  portentously  out  of 
the  multitude.  He  spake  not  a 
word — ^some  powerful,  rending  e- 


On  either  side,  they  leaned  upoa 
their  muskets,  and  hardly  a  bratl 
was  heard,  as  the  book  of  prayer 
was  opened,  and  the  fervent  soppli- 
cation  went  up  to  heaven.  The 
scene  was  singularly  impressive. 
Immediately  round  the  grave,  ia 
the  rear  of  the  soldiers,  some  stood 
wrapped  in  gloomy  attention-— oth- 
ers, still  behind,  were  seen  eageiij 
gazing  over  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  had  closed  up  befeie  tlieBL 
Cvery  cap  was  off,  and  every  eye 
fixed.  Still  beyond,  the  sck  wm 
seen  peeping  out  of  the  half-opened 
door ;  and  women  and  boys  scood. 
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with  aims  crossed  upon  their  bo- 
soms, before  the  miserable  huts 
from  which  they  had  just  issued. 
There,  there  was  no  moving — no 
noise— no  roving  of  the  looks— all 
were  bent  upon  the  speaker,  who 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  the  cold 
grave,  with  his  eye  raised  in  adjura- 
tion to  heaven,  and  calling  on  the 
Father  of  Spirits  with  an  eloquence 
so  full,  so  powerful,  so  command- 
ing, that  his  very  soul  seemed  to 
mount  up  with  his  words.  He  end- 
ed. Then  came  the  hurrying  of  the 
ceremony.  At  the  quick  command 
of  the  officer,  the  coffin  was  lower- 
ed— the  guns  were  brought  down — 
the  steel  rung-^and  in  a  moment  it 
glittered  again  in  the  last  sunbeam. 
At  a  word,  the  death  volley  was  fir- 
ed off  in  the  air — another  followed, 
auid  then  another — ^and  the  last  was 
discharged  into  the  grave.  It  Vas 
all  over— the  smoke  curled  slowly 
among  the  wet  gravel,  and  settled 
down  upon  the  coffin — ^'twas  the 
war-smoke  embalming  the  soldier ! 
The  drum  beat  merrily,  and  the  files 
wheeled  into  the  lines,  just  as  the 
sun  went  down  in  his  glory. 


Saturtras  Sbrndifl. 


THE   STREAM   OF   LIFE. 

Life  bears  us  on  like  the  stream 
of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat,  at 
first,  glides  down  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  the  playful  murmur- 
ings  of  the  little  brook,  and  the 
winding  of  its  grassy  border.  The 
trees  shed  their  blossoms  over 
our  ypung  heads :  the  flowers  on  the 
brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to 
our  young  hands  ;  we  are  happy  in 
hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly  at  the 
beauties  around  us  :  but  the  stream 
hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands  are 
empty. 

Our  course  in  youth  is  along  a 
wider  and  deeper  flood,  and  amid 
objects  more  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent. We  are  animated  by  the 
moving  picture  of  enjoyment  and 


industry  which  passes  before  us ;  we 
are  excited  by  some  short-lived  suo* 
cess,  or  depressed  and  rendered 
miserable  by  equally  short-lived  dis- 
iE^pointment  But  our  energy  and 
our  dependence  are  both  in  vain.— 
The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our 
joys  and  our  griefs  are  alike  left  be- 
hind us ;  we  may  be  shipwrecked 
but  we  cannot  anchor ;  our  voyage 
may  be  hastened  but  it  cannot  be 
delayed ;  whether  rough  or  smooth, 
the  river  hastens  towards  its  home, 
till  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  is  in 
our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of  his 
waves  is  beneath  our  keel,  and  the 
lands  lessen  ftom  our  eyes  and  the 
floods  are  lifted  up  around  us,  and 
the  earth  losses  sight  of  us,  and  we 
take  our  last  leave  of  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  of  our  fiinher  voy* 
age  there  is  no  witness,  but  the  Infi- 
nite and  Eternal.  Why  do  we  still 
take  so  much  anxious  thought  for 
the  future  days,  when  the  days 
which  are  gone  by  have  so  strangely 
and  uniformly  deceived  us  ?  Why 
do  we  still  so  set  our  hearts  on  the 
creatures  of  God,  when  we  find  by 
sad  experience,  that  the  Creator 
only  is  permanent. — Bishop  Heber, 

FOR  TBE  BOWBR  OF  TA8TS. 

RICHARD  DASH— ESQUIRB. 

Richard  Dash — Esquire  was  a  young 
man  of  academic  education,  who 
under  a  saving  ftither,  was  put  out 
to  nurse  in  science,  so  fiir  as  cypher- 
ing, grammar,  and  writing  a  good 
running  hand,  could  accomplish  a 
bumpkin.  His  pepper  and  salt,  lin- 
seywoolsey  jacket  and  trowsers  were 
each  day  ensconced  behind  a  desk, 
and  firom  pot-hooks  and  trammels, 
bad  English,  and  an  utter  ignorance 
of  the  science  of  figures,  he  in  time 
emerged  fi'om  this  laboratory  of 
mind,  a  smart  fop,  with  a  smat- 
tering of  each,  and  a  love  of 
show.  At  this  period,  being  an  on- 
ly child,  his  parents  died,  and  Rich- 
ard  was    chosen    tofWn-cierk  and 
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achool  agent,  from  which  he  ascend- 
ed to  the  honorable  station  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  Ambassadors 
in  their  outfits,  are  allowed  extra 
perquisites  to  support  their  dignity 
in  foreign  courts.  At  home  a  J.  P. 
commission  requires  something  of 
€^earatue  to  keep  up  the  conse- 
quence of  the  station — and  so 
'Squire  Richard  bought  him  a  horse, 
gave  dinners,  turned  up  his  nose  at 
his  neighbours,  and  ceased  to  turn 
up  the  earth  with  his  plough. 
There  is  no  man  of  so  much  con- 
sequence in  a  country  village  as  the 
'JSquire.  On  him  hangs  all  the  law 
— if  not  the  prophets  ;  and  Richard 
Dash — Esquire  was  not  the  man  to 
let  the  law  rest, — and  so  he  encour- 
aged ihis  neighbours  to  go  to  law, 
for  law  was  a  fine  thing — we  were 
gov6rned  by  law,  and  the  'Squire 
had  the  administration  of  the  law, 
was  judge  and  jury  in  the  law,  and 
his  front  parlour  made  a  fine  court- 
room. It  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  to  have  seen  his  'Squire- 
ship  on  a  Saturday  aflernoon  judg- 
ing of  cases,  and  determining  the 
meum  and  tuum  of  his  neighbours, 
while  the  attorneys  were  arguing 
pro  and  con,  and  adding  up  the 
costs.  One  very  grave  case  as  to 
property  in  a  flail,  was  very  interes- 
ting. A.  found  B.'s  flail  in  the 
highway,  the  handle  of  which  was 
broken,  whereat  A.  manufactured 
a  new  handle,  superadding  a  thong, 
with  which  he  thrashed  out  his 
wheat.  B.  on  the  day  named  in 
the  writ,  being  in  A.'s  barn,  claim- 
ed the  flail,  which  A.  in  considera- 
tion of  the  use  and  occupation, 
handle  and  thong,  refused  to  deliv- 
er, claiming  a  joint-tenancy,  the 
property  being  equally  in  him  as  in 
R,  on  which  B.  repaired  to  the 
'Squire,  who  advised  trover  or  re- 
plevin, which  should  be  issued  by  a 
fine  lawyer,  his  cousin  Timothy 
Cluilldrive,  and  so  they  went  to 
law.  I  remember  attending  the 
court,  and  hearing  the  argument, 


wherein  Coke  on  Littleton,  Black- 
stone,  and  the  Mass.  Reports  were 
called  into  the  case,  and  the  whole 
subjects  of  real,  personal  and  mixed 
property  were  investigated  with  most 
hidden  and  lawyer-4ike  clearness. 
Some  twenty  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined as  to  property,  pleas  made 
longer  than  the  flail  itself;  and 
Richard  Dash — Esquire  summed  op 
the  law  and  the  evidence  in  judicial 
style,  giving  verdict  for  Plaintiff,  as 
in  duty  bound,  he  having  adviaed  to 
bring  the  action.  From  this  aa 
appeal  was  made,  and  the  flail  went 
into  the  C.  C.  Pleas,  where  another 
trial  was  had,  and  the  jury  not  a- 
greeing,  there  was  no  verdict.  A 
third  trial  came,  and  verdict  was 
for  defendant,  and'  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings quashed,  by  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, because  a  t  was  not  crmsed, 
leaving  all  parties  to  pace  over  the 
ground  anew.  This  is  one  of  the 
'Squire's  case»— his  charge  or  rath- 
er opinion,  was  printed,  taking 
three  columns  and  a  stick-foil  of 
close  matter  in  a  newspaper.  A 
variety  of  cases  followed  close  oa 
the  heels  of  this  with  various  sim- 
cess  to  Prfl*.  and  Deft,  until  every 
individual  became  a  lawyer,  and  et- 
ery  grog'^hop  a  court-house.  Bu- 
siness was  neglected,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  investigating  the  laws  of 
our  land,  and  the  'Squire  was  t 
great  public  benefit,  by  thus  en- 
lightening the  common  people,  who 
became  fully  persuaded  that  there 
was — nothing  like  law. 

But  Richard  Dash — ^Esquire,  faf 
stirring  up  lawsuits,  was  of  vast  use: 
he  taught  the  people  to  stay  at 
home,  for  each  family  became  at 
odds  with  the  other,  and  no  Tisiting 
or  tea-drinking  was  known  in  the 
land  :  as  no  company  was  received, 
furniture  was  not  necessary,  except 
for  absolute  convenience----^azed 
windows  went  out  of  fashion,  and 
rags  and  ci-devant  indi^iensabks 
took  their  places — ^New-England 
particular  answered  all  the  purposes 
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of  tea  and  cofifee,  and  all  other 
knowledge,  bat  law  knowledge, 
grew  out  of  fashion.  The  private 
school-house  was  shut  up,  and  the 
meeting-house  looked  meagre  on  a 
Sunday.  Still,  however,  every  bo- 
dy went  to  the  court  at  the  'Squire's 
— and  the  crows  and  weeds  took 
care  of  the  corn. 

'Squire  Dash,  by  a  commission  of 
the  peace,  really  has  wrought  won- 
ders in  the  little  village  of  P.,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  addition 
of  a  rival  J.  P.  would  conduce 
much  to  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  the  houses  of  this  place,  and 
promote  much  the  sale  of  domestic 
manufactures,  such  as  quarrelling, 
whisky,  laziness,  rags,  law,  &c.  and 
reduce  man  to  a  primitive  state  and 
method  of  living.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  consideration  that  law  is  of  so 
much  importance,  and  that  every 
man  should  become  ^  feelingly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  the  Executive,  at 
their  next  session,  should  create  a 
new  batch  of  Justices  similar  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  Dash — Esquire, 
who  should  teach  the  people  the  true 
use  and  benefit  of  DcLsh  law. 

A  Law  Lovbr. 

FOR  THX   BOWXR  OF   TASTK. 

N  ATITE  SKETCHES,  No.  18. 

ALFRED    AND   ROSALIA. 

Alpred  loved  the  fair  Rosalia,  neice 
of  one  of  the  rulers  of  our  land, 
who  was  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
wealth,  than  for  his  total  contempt 
of  public  opinion.  A  strong  and 
inveterate  enmity  existed  between 
him  and  Alfred's  father,  but  what 
was  the  origin  of  it,  or  why  it  con- 
tinued to  his  offspring,  none  could 
tell.  Alfred's  father  had  oflen  pro- 
posed terms  of  reconciliation  on  his 
son's  account;  but  they  were  al- 
ways rejected  with  cold  indigna- 
tion. This  was  a  source  of  regret 
to  Alfred,  for  though  it  did  not  serve 
as  an  obstruction  to  his  visiting  Rosa- 
lia, yet  he  feared  the  consequences 
of  it  on  a  future  day*    Rosalia  was 


the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex.  The 
expression  of  her  eye  bespoke  soft- 
ness and  intelligence,  and  in  her 
smile  might  be  traced  her  gen- 
tle and  affectionate  disposition. 
She  was  all  brilliancy  and  an- 
imation. Wherever  she  moved, 
she  diffused  cheerfulness  around, 
even  as  the  rose  yields  its  fragrance 
to  the  morning.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  when  to  the  charms  of  an  in- 
telligent mind,  were  added  those  of 
a  most  transparent  complexion,  and 
a  profusion  of  the  finest  dark  ring- 
lets, that  such  an  image  should  have 
strongly  impressed  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Alfred. 

Whilst  walking  one  evening  in 
the  gardens  of  her  father,  Alfred 
first  disclosed  to  Rosalia  the  predom- 
inant feelings  of  his  heart.  This 
disclosure  was  listened  to  by  Rosa- 
lia with  secret  emotions  of  inde»- 
cribable  rapture — for  she  loved  Al- 
fred, and  sought  not  to  disguise  it. 
''  Love  is  not  only  an  innocent,  but 
a  noble  passion,  and  when  guided 
and  controlled  by  principle,  is  the 
germ  of  all  our  social  virtues."  It 
also  hallows  the  dearest  relations  of 
human  life,  and  when  rewarded 
with  the  possession  of  its  object,  it 
strews  the  path  of  duty  with  flow- 
ers.— "  No,  Rosalia,  no  fault  was 
thine,  if  'tis  no  fault  to  love ;"  but 
there  yet  remained  a  serious  obsta- 
cle to  be  surmounted,  the  issue  of 
which  even  Rosalia  feared.  It  was 
her  uncle's  consent.  Aware  of  this, 
Alfred  immediately  repaired  to  the 
residence  of  the  Judge,  determined 
to  relieve  both  himself  and  his  fair 
companion  from  the  painful  state  of 
uncertainty.  He  found  the  Judge 
seated  in  the  portico.  At  first  his 
stern  glance  awed  the  timid  youth, 
and  even  deprived  him  of  the  pow- 
er of  utterance,  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  most  painful  confusion, 
he  recovered  himself,  and  accostp 
ed  the  Judge  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  a  supplicant — lamented  the 
relative  situation  of  the  Awo  fami- 
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lies,  but  ere  he  had  time  to  discharge 
his  mind  of  its  most  important 
burden,  the  Judge,  divining  his  in- 
tention,  thus'interrupted  him,  ''How 
dare  you.  Sir,  to  think  of  making 
such  a  proposition  to  me  ?  What  1 
bestow  upon  the  son  of  my  enemy 
the  hand  of  my  neice,  which  has 
been  sought  f<Hr  by  the  most  weal- 
thy and  honorable  of  our  land  ? — 
Never !  I  dispute  not  your  claims 
to  respectable  birth,  or  education  ; 
but  there  is  a  barrier  between  our 
families  that  is  impassible.  This, 
Sir,  must  be  your  last  visit  to  my 
house,  for  I  trust  Rosalia  knows  too 
well  the  duty  which  she  owes  to  her 
protector,  to  receive  your  visits 
against  my  wishes." 

Expostulation,  Alfred  felt,  would 
be  useless  on   his  part,  since  she 
whom  he  loved  had  vainly  striven 
to  conquer  that  prejudice  which  ex- 
isted without  reason  against  the  a- 
miable  Alfred,  whose  worth  in  soci- 
ety was  already  appreciated.     Pros- 
trated in  health  as  well  as  in  spirits, 
Alfred  resolved    to  leave  a  scene 
which  so  strongly  reminded  him  of 
his  former  happiness,  without  per- 
mitting him  to  renew  it.     He  there- 
fore bade  an  agonizing  adieu  to 
his  loved  one,  and  took  passage  in 
the  first  vessel  that  sailed  for  a  for- 
eign port,    almost    regardless    of 
his    future     fate.       A    cheerless 
gloom  now  took  possession  of  the 
once  gay  and  hospitable  mansion  of 
the  Judge,    for   all  those  graceful 
charms  which  had  once  attracted 
many  a  high-born  or  wealthy  suitor 
at  the  board  of  her  uncle,  were 
now  exchanged  for   a  chilling  re- 
serve, which  yielded  not  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  pleasure  or  the  voice 
of  flattery.    Equally  fond  and  proud 
of  his  neice,  the  Judge  began  to 
fear  he  had  perhaps  trifled  too  seri- 
ously with  her  happiness — his  con- 
science, too,  smote  him,  as  he  pro- 
mised bis  dying  brother  to  watch 
tenderly  over  her  future  life,  as  if 
she  were  his  own.    This  her  vir- 


tues prompted  him  to  do,  and  so  ne- 
cessary had  her  joyous  smile  and 
innocent  gaiety  become  to  his  house- 
hold, that  all  united  in  pleading 
with  her  uncle  in  her  behalf.  At 
length,  he  promised  that  if  Alfred 
should  return  uninjured  in  his  mor- 
als, and  improved  in  fortune,  to  ad- 
mit him  as  the  husband  of  his  seice, 
and  the  co-heir  of  his  propertj. 
•  •  •  • 

One  fine  summer  evenmg,  two 
years  afler  these  events,  as  Rosalia 
was  musing  in  her  garden  bower, 
in  which  she  had  oilen  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Alfred,  an  officer,  of  no- 
ble mein  and  splendid  uniform,  de- 
scended from  a  carriage,  and  en- 
quired of  the  servant  who  came  to 
the  door  for  Mademoiselle  Rosalia. 
She  soon  appeared,led  in  by  her  an- 
cle, who  introduced  her  to  him  as 
the  lady  for  whom  he  inquired.  He 
then  handed  her  a  letter,  which  be 
said  was  given  to  his  care  by  a  d^ 
i^  friend,  Rosalia  turned  pale, 
and  sinking  upon  the  sofa,  bent  her 
tearful  eyes  upon  the  well  known 
hand  of  her  early,  her  only  k>ver. 
Turning  to  the  Judge,  the  officer 
exclaimed,  in  tolerable  Englisb— 
''  Sir,  had  you  a  friend  whom  yon 
esteemed  for  his  worth  and  honora- 
ble principles,  by  the  name  of  Al- 
fred   ?"     "1  knew  a  man  by 

that  name,"  said  the  Judge,  heau- 
ting.  ''  Because,"  rejoined  the  o^ 
ftcer,  '^  he  saved  my  life  in  battle, 
beside  which  he  has  saved  many  a 
widowed  mother  from  famine,  uid 
many  an  orphan  from  slavery — but 
alas  !  his  own  life  has  fallen  a  sac- 
rifice to  his  generosity  and  cooiage. 
Crowned  with  honour,  and  reward- 
ed with  wealth,  he  has  fallen  i 
Who  of  his  countrymen,  by  acknow- 
ledging their  claims  to  the  friend^p 
of  this  noble  youth,  will  receive  the 
wealth  with  which  I  am  entrusted, 
and  the  honors  which  his  fame  mo^ 
confer  on  those  to  whom  he  may  be 
allied  ?"  ''  By  my  oath  to  that  la- 
dy, my  neice,  I  consented  to  receive 
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Alfred  as  my  son  and  heir,  and  she 
has  promised  also  to  be  his  wife, 
shonJd  he  return  to  his  natire  coun- 
try with  untarnished  honour. 

''  I  do! /  do!"  exclaimed  a 

youth,  springing  also  from  the  car* 
riage,  where  he  had  been  conceal- 
ed. **  I  trust  I  am  worthy  the  hon* 
our  of  being  your  son^  and  the  hus- 
band of  Rosalia." 

The  reader  must  know  the  result 
They  were  united  amid  all  the 
splendour  that  wealth,  honour  and 
love  could  bestow.       RsDivrus. 


SCENERY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  foreign  countries,  of 
far  off  lands,  where  the  spice  tree 
blossoms  beneath  the  tropics,  and 
scents  the  sea  breeze  with  its  rich 
periiimesyof  the  Elysian  fields  which 
spread  themselves  out  beneath  an 
ItiJian  sky — and  the  picturesque 
country  of  the  Swiss.  It  is  com- 
mon to  admire  things  far  fetched, 
and  to  go  from  the  happy  materials 
of  our  own  region,  to  a  foreign 
shore,  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
beautiful  of  the  grand.  But  a  Rhode 
Islander  iias  no  occasion  for  this — 
to  lelVe  the  green  shores  where  his 
home  is,  and  the  fertile  country  of 
the  Narragansetts,  to  find  food  for 
his  wonder,  or  his  admiration,  or  his 
gratitude. 

According  to  our  taste,  there  is 
no  view  upon  which  the  eye  can 
rest  with  more  pleasure,  with  more 
real  satisfaction  than  that  which 
shows  us  the  head-lands  which  bold- 
ly stretch  themselves  from  Rhode 
Island  into  the  Atlantic,  and  receive 
the  first  kisses  of  a  sea  wave  from  the 
bamiog  shores  of  Africa — ^that  seem 
placed  as  barriers  between  the  cot- 
tage garden,  and  the  irresistible 
sweep  of  an  ocean  of  water.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
highly  cultivated  lands  which  slope 
from  one  common  centre  to  the  ele- 
ment which  bounds  them.  Nothing 
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can  be  more  sublime  than  that  ele- 
ment dashing  itself  against  the  peaks 
of  Seaconet,  and  throwing  its  spray 
mto  the  atmosphere  until  the  reflect 
tion  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the 
cloud,  forms  an  iris  that  touches  the 
two  extremes  of  the  horizon.  And 
when  the  waters  are  comparatively 
still — ^when  the  sea-breeze  has  died 
away,  and  they  are  moved  only  by 
the  sluggish  ground  swell;  and 
evening  has  come  with  its  charms, 
like  the  varied  hues  of  a  thousand 
gay  flowers, 

"  Or  the  soft  pink  tints  in  som*  Indian  sheU, 
Lit  with  the  blush  of  the  sua*s  farewell," 

when  the  fiery  complexion  of  the 
west  begins  to  mellow  and  become 
soft  beneath  the  touch  of  coming 
night — when  the  light  house  twink- 
les in  the  distance  like  a  star  in  a 
firmament  of  water,  and  shoots  its 
rays  afar  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
ocean — when  all  around  is  as  calm 
as  a  summer  evening  can  make  it ; 
and  the  mind  is  as  tranquil  as  that 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  then  may 
we  duly  appreciate  its  beauties  and 
its  blessings. 

With  no  drawback  upon  the  opin- 
ion which  a  first  view  of  it  gives  ] 
no  deadly  reptile  beneath  the  gor- 
geous foliage  which  decks  it,  to 
sting  as  you  grasp  its  beauties ;  its 
soil  leaving  no  impress  of  a  tyrant's 
foot — ^no  traces  of  oppression,  with 
plenty  upon  the  face  of  its  lands, 
and  health  in  the  breezes  which 
come  over  its  waters,  we  believe 
there  are  few  landscapes  under  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  whole  Heav- 
ens, that  will  compare  with  it  in 
point  of  beauty  or  grandeur. 

The  savannahs  of  the  south  are 
more  green,  but  beneath  the  emer- 
ald bough  of  that  climate  the  moc- 
casin snake  coils  himself  to  spring 
for  his  prey.  The  orange  blossom 
of  Cuba  yields  a  fragrance  that  no 
flower  of  ours  can  boast,  and  her 
lime  hedges  look  more  like  the  works 
of  art  than  of  nature,  but  this  finery 
is  like  the  paint  upon  a  sepulchre — 
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outwardly  gay,  but  there  is  death 
within.  The  gondolas  of  Naples, 
with  their  variegated  lamps,  their 
music,  their  crowds  of  Italian  girls 
with  cheeks  that  bloora  like  roses 
wreathed  round  a  marble  tomb,  and 
their  spiced  wines,  and  their  rich 
feasts,  give  a  brighter  flash  to  the 
imagination  than  any  thing  here 
displayed;  and  a  scene  too  gay  to 
live,  for  we  shall  soon  see  that 

*  The  fMit  and  the  (eaiter  have  pa*md  away ; 
The  lampft  are  winkings  in  the  neroing^  ray  ; 
And  the  withered  chapleti  hang  idly  down~ 
And  the  mirror  is  mocking  it*  faded  crown. 
And  thef  that  stood  'mid«t  the  fevtal  cheer, 
Like  the  wounded  paln>  or  the  itricken  deer, 
With  their  strange  bright  eyM,  and  their  fatal 

KOOMy 

Hare  paised  from  the  lerel  away— to  the  tomb  ^ 

The  Alpine  views  may  be  more 
lofly,  and  terrific,  and  commanding ; 
but  the  cliff  which  elicits  our  ad- 
miration, shelters  a  fbe^  and  the 
chasm  which  excites  our  wonder, 
conceals  an  assassin.  Other  scenes 
it  is  true,  have  advantages  which 
belong  not  to  the  landscape,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  but  hers  has  those 
beauties  and  those  blessings  which 
no  other  country  can  boast.  And 
**  take  it  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  its  like  again." — War- 
ren Star.  

MISERIES. 

"  New-Yo&k^"  said  Jonathan,  one 
day,  as  he  picked  his  way  among 
the  paving-stones  and  sand-banks, 
and  heaps  of  brick,  which  were 
thrown  up  in  Broadway  by  the  gas- 
works and  water-works  companies, 
and  those  who  were  pulling  down 
and  building  houses,  "  New- York," 
said  he — and  at  that  moment  he  tum- 
bled over  a  bundle  of  slate  lying  di- 
rectly in  his  way,  capsized  a  lady, 
and  singed  his  bran  new  knapt  hat 
in  the  fire  where  the  workmen  were 
melting  lead,  but  picked  himself 
up  with  a  simple  ejaculati(m  of 
"Gall  darn  it."— "  New-Yoik," 
said  he — and  Jonathan  was  a  fre- 
quent visiter  here  to  sell  his  onions 
and  wooden  dishes — ^**  would  be  a 


darnation  fine  place  if  they  ew^  got  it 
done  1"  Now  there  are  many  more 
of  Jonathan's  opinion.  But  wba 
the  happy  moment  will  aniTe,  that 
our  city  will,  in  any  part,  be  finish- 
ed, no  mortsJ  can  tell.  What  with 
pulling  down  old  houses  and  erect- 
ing new  ones— -digging  Tanks  fiv  ' 
old  houses  and  altering  dwellings 
into  shops — breaking  up  the  streets 
twice  a  year  for  gas-pipes  and  wa- 
ter-works—-our  streets  seem  to  be 
forever  obstructed,  and  the  side- 
walks encumbered;  and  as  far u 
things  can  contribute  to  inconveih 
ience,  our  lives  are  perpetuaflj  an- 
comfortable.  Patience,  tberefoe, 
is  a  virtue  always  in  demand  amoi^ 
us ;  but  one  would  think  there  was 
little  lefl  in  the  market.  Jonaifaaa 
had  better  bring  some  along  with 
his  other  "  notions"  the  next  tine 
he  comes.  Oar  streets  may  joatl; 
be  likened  to  the  rugged  paths  of 
life ;  but  the  roads  in  the  coontrj 
are  generally  more  nigged  stilL  If 
we  tumble  over  a  wheel-berrow,  or 
an  **  empty  barrel  of  cider,"  <^  aa 
evening  in  town,  we  have  a  lamp  1» 
light  us  in  getting  up, and  the  walks 
are  dry ;  whereas,  if  one  stamUei 
over  a  harrow,  and  pitches  into  a 
mud-puddle  in  the  country,  wbeie 
the  moon  never  shines  of  a  dark 
night,  he  has  only  the  sparks 
knocked  out  of  his  own  eyes  to  get 
out  by,  and  he  spoils  his  broadd^ 
and  kerseymeres  into  the  bugain. 
And  on  the  whole,  there  is  lit^ 
danger  in  either  place,  if  people 
will  only  keep  a  sharp  laok  out  ir 
head  in  the  day-time,,  and  slay  at 
home  o'night,  like  honest  pe<^ 
''It  is  better  to  bear  the  ilbve 
have,  than  fly  to  others  that  ire 
know  not  of." — Com.  Ado. 

Brother    M broke  into   the 

candid  ejaculation  of  *'  I  have  al- 
most forgot  my  Latin !  '*  Wbt 
don't  you  forget  it  quite,"  exclaimed 
i  Arnold,  "  for  ycnar  Latin  is  bettet 
I  forgot  than  remembered  1" — 
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EFFECTS  OF  FEAR. 

Some  years  since  while  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  of   war  was  stationed  at 

Noriblk,  Virginia,  Dr.  D ,  an 

amiable  imd  intelligent  man,  who 
acted  as  physician  and  surgeon  to  it, 
used  frequently  to  lodge  on  shore  at 
the  house  of  a  respectable  lady,  to 
whose  only  son,  a  child  four  or  fiye 
years  old,  the  Doctor  had  become 
strongly  attached,  from  having  dis- 
covered in  him  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  precocity,  and  an  interest- 
ing disposition.  Afler  some  months, 
the  vessel  was  again  ordered  to  sea, 

and  Dr.  D parted  with  his  little 

favourite  with  great  regret.  More 
than  a  year  had  elapsed,  when  the 

Bame  vessel  returned  to  N when 

the  Doctor  repaired  to  the  house  of 
his  landlady  to  see  his  little  protege. 
The  child  flew  to  his  embraces,  de- 
Kghted  to  see  him.  After  the  first 
•caress  was  over,  *  Why,  my  dear 

boy,'  said  Dr.  D ,  patting  his 

head  as  he  spoke,  *  who  has  been 
powdering  your  hair  1  *  No  body,' 
replied  the  child,  whose  joy  was 
changed  to  the  most  extravagant 
grief,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  he    quitted  the    apartment. 

Dr.  D sat  in  silent  amazement, 

for  the  boy's  hair  was  as  white  as 
the  mountain  snow.    In  a  moment 
ailer  the  mother  entered^  and  when 
the    first   gratulatioBs    were  over, 
he  inquired  <the  meaning  of  the  late 
scene,    laying  to  her,  *  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  your  son's  hair  V 
'  Nothing,*  sobbed  she,  and  fol- 
lowed the  childls  example,  she  weep- 
ing lefl  the  room.     The  next  time 
he  called,  she  was  better  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  mystery  ;  and  inform- 
ed him  that  a  short  time  before,  she 
had  been  aroused  at  midnight  by 
the  loud  and  piercing  shrieks  of  her 
child ;  and  on  hastening  to  his  bed, 
found  him  setting  up  in  it ;  his  coun- 
tenance wild  with  horror,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  his  body  dripping 
with  cold  perspiration.     On  being 
raade  sensible  of  her  presence,  in  a 


confused  and  incoherent  manner,  he 
told  her  he  had  been  visited  by  a 
frightful  dream.  The  next  day  it 
was  discovered  that  his  hair  was 
bleached,  as  though  he  had  lived  a 
century.  This  mystery,  for  such  it 
certainly  may  be  considered,  was 
not  perfectly  understood,  till  about 
three  years  since,  when,  by  the  dy- 
ing confession  of  a  relation,  who 
was  to  inherit  the  property  of  the 
child  at  his  decease,  it  was  confess- 
ed that  on  the  night  which  the  boy 
imagined  he  had  been  visited  by  a 
dream,  he  had  himself  made  an  at- 
tempt to  strangle  him,  but  was  de- 
terred from  the  commission  by  the 
terrific  screams  of  the  child. — Em. 


OMKZirM   OjBLTHBRITM. 


*  We  ar^  but  the  Tendert  of  other  men^t  goods." 


It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Hemans,  so 
long  distinguished  as  the  first  poet- 
ess of  the  age,  is  about  to  make  Ed- 
inburgh her  place  of  residence. 

Such  are  the  enormous  sleeves 
now  worn  by  the  Parisian  belles, 
and  such  is  the  space  they  conse- 
quently occupy,  that  a  box  at  the 
opera,  which  usually  contained  six, 
will  now,  it  is  said,  accommodate 
only  four  ladies,  fashionably  attired. 

At  the  celebration  of  Independ- 
ence, at  Amoskeag,  fN.  H.  there 
was  a  procession  of  50  joung  la- 
dies«  in  uniform  dresses,  who  pre- 
sented to  Gapt.  Atwood's  company 
a  standard,  manufactured  by  them- 
selves. — 

Ipswich  Lace  Factory.  The  pro- 
prietors of  this  establishment  em- 
ploy about  500  persons  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  lace  from  thread. 
Much  of  the  work  is  performed  by 
females  at  their  own  residences  in 
that  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
The  looms  are  in  operation  at  the 
factory,  where  the  machinery  for 
weaving  is  constructed.     Th^e  lace  ^ 
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is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  that 
imported,  and  can  be  afforded  at 
lower  prices.         — 

The  following  distinguished  per- 
sons have  recently  arrived  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  and  are  now  at 
the  City  Hotel,  Broadway  :  Count 
Survilliers  and  Suite — Mr.  Barbour, 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James — Don  Joaquin 
Campino,  Chilian  Minister  to  the 
United  States — the RightReverend 
Bishop  Inglis,  of  Nova  Scotia — 
Counts  Sziliski  and  Dalverme — 
Beaufort  T.  Watts,  Esq.  Secretary 
of  Legation  to  the  Court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg— and  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
the  celebrated  philanthropist. 

Mr.  Macready  took  his  benefit 
on  Friday  at  Drury  Lane,  but  was 
80  ill  that  he  could  not  appear. 

Mademoiselle  Sontag  was  not  en- 
gaged at  the'musical  festival  in  Lon- 
don, as  her  terms  were  not  less  than 
four  thousand  guineas  for  2  nights! 

Mr.  Kean  played  Shylock,  in  Pa- 
ris, a  short  time  since.  lie  was  en- 
thusiastically received,  and  the  au- 
dience, which  was  four  fifths  French, 
seemed  delighted  with  the  perform- 
ance. — 

,  A  gentleman  who  was  at  a  social 

party,  where  a  young  amateur  was 
'  amusing  the  company  by  perform- 
ing waltzes  on  the  piano-forte,  ob- 
served there  was  something  pecul- 
iarly delightful  in  Mr.  Waltz's  com- 
positions ;  and  asked,  with  a  look  of 
inquisitiveness,  *'  Is  Mr.  Waltz  an 
American  V*       — 

A  gentleman  in  Birmingham  has 
invented  a  music  desk,  to  which  is 
attached  machinery  for  turning  over 
the  Feaves  of  the  music  book,  with- 
out taking  the  fingers  from  the  in- 
strument. — 

Prince  Leoix)Id  has  had  another 
grand  cveuing  party — every  thing 


great  and  brilliant  was  present,  and 
the  richest  treats  were  prepared  for 
the  eye  and  the  ear — ^the  music  was 
enchanting,  the  lights  brilliant,  the 
flowers  fragrant,  the  singing  exqui- 
site— it  was  really  "  a  feast  of  rea- 
son, and  £iJlow  of  soul." 

—  \ 

A  general  officer  commanding  at ' 
Plymouth,  some  few  years  since, 
once  gave  strict  orders  to  the  sen- 
try at  the  citadel  that  no  one  except 
the  general's  cow  should  pass  over 
the  grass.  While  this  order  was  in 
force,  lady  D.  called  to  visit  the 
general's  lady,  and,  on  entering  the 
citadel,  was  as  usual,  about  to  take 
a  short  cut  across  the  grass,  when 
to  her  great  surprise,  she  was  or- 
dered off  by  the  sentry,  who  said, 
'  You  can't  pass  here.'  *  Not  pass 
horo  V  said  her  ladyship,  *  perhaps 
you  don't  know  who  I  am/  '1 
neither  know  nor  care  who  you  are, 
said  the  soldier,  '  but  I  judge  yon 
are  not  the  general's  cow,  and  bo 
one  else  can  pass  here.' 

It  is  not  legal  to  sentence  a  Span- 
ish nobleman  to  punishment  for  life ; 
therefore  the  supreme  Court  of  Mi- 
laga  have  ordered  a  young  noble, 
convicted  of  murder,  to  work  in  the 
galleys  for  one  hundred  years  %nd  & 
day !  — 

A  certain  lawyer,  who  was  apt  to 
get  a  little  testy  in  argument,  v^ 
one  day  reminded  by  Mr.  Erskioe, 
that  he  should  not  show  anger^  bin 
show  cause. 


iSoluer  of  Sastt. 


TRAVELLING. 

**  Now's  the  day,  and  now's  tlxe  ktour,''  win 
band -boxes  receive  bats  of  aweing  *<fi»e:^ 
sions,  and  travelling^  trunks  are  die  redf^eiu 
of  difTerent  dresses,  for  divers  tiiftcs,  occa- 
sions and  purposes.  The  wheds  of  sa^ 
become  stationary  for  a  season  at  mmmea 
houses,  and  straig^htway  the  fair  and  the^r 
lords,  if  they  have  any,  make  their  appear 
ance  at  the  door,  and  tears  choke  balf^vt?- 
mured  farewells.  Now,  Capsar  die  hlac^ 
man,  assists  Jehu  the  coacbmao,  in  pnUis^a* 
leathers  straps,    securing  valuaUcs  oa  ttr 
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rack  of  gtag<es.  Now,  landlords  are  busy  in 
providiDg  the  swift  repast  for  new  comers  to 
their  mansions,  and  hastening  the  departure 
of  those  who  have  paid  their  bills,  and  are  off 
for  new  scenes  of  gaiety  or  exploration.  Now, 
spring  waters  are  drank  by  both  sick  and 
well,  and  they  "  trip  it  on  the  light,  fantastic 
toe,"  when  ''  evening  closes  in,"  at  Ballston 
or  Saratoga.  Now,  the  southron  leaves  his 
negroes  and  cotton,  and  wends  his  way  north 
to  escape  boming  skies  and  yellow  fevers. 
Now,  Editors  peep  into  splendid  coteries, 
and  write  home  to  their  printers'  imp,  who 
straightway  publishes  erudite  thoughts,  and 
fanciful  descriptions.  Now,  the  merchant 
fer^ettelb  notes  due  at  the  bank,  and  sayeth, 
unto  his  clerk  'reign  thou  in  my  stead.'  Now, 
the  errand  boy  stroUeth  of  a  Saturday  kfler- 
noon,  into  the  forest,  and  plucketb  the  tempt- 
ing whortleberry;— now  one  and  all  seek 
for  amusement  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
and  maketh  wry  faces  at  the  dog-star ;  and 
now  Mrs.  Ware  hath  played  the  truant,  and 
left  care  behind,  as  well  as  the  chair  editorial 
— as  eke  also  her  jokes  upon  the  bachelors. 

This  season  of  the  year  may  properly  be 
denominated  tlie  migrating  season ;  for  every 
one  who  has  the  opportunity,  escapes  from 
his  home  and  affairs,  and  "pursues  ihe  phan- 
tom happiness, — whether  she  seems  to  sit 
perched  upon  the  mists  of  Niagara,  to  recline 
beside  those  fountains  of  health  which  are 
over  the  hills,  or  wanders,  like  a  sea  n3rmph, 
on  the  romantic  shores  of  Nahant.  We  are 
told  that  all  the  usual  places  of  resort  for  the 
gay,  the  dyspeptic,  or  the  fashionable,  are 
unusually  crowded,  this  summer.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  among  other  consequences  follow- 
ing these  glomerations  of  individuals  from 
various  parts  of  our  land,  that  dame  fashion 
usually  has  a  revolution  in  her  wardrobe,  and 
a  new  order  of  dress  grows  out  of  this  seeing 
and  being  seen  in  the  polite  world,  framed 
from  this  medley  of  ton,  Niagara  bats,  Na- 
hant frocks,  and  Saratoga  forms  of  introduc- 
tion may  be  expected  among  the  ladies :  while 
the  gentlemen  may  calculate  to  learn  the 
most  accomplished  method  of  drinking  cham- 
paigne,  penning  a  challenge,  or  cutting  an 
acquaintance.  At  commencing  this  article, 
we  intended  to  have  said  a  word  in  favour 
of  a  new  course  of  travelling,  which  might  be 
adopted,  far  more  beneficial  to  the  individual 
at  leisure,  than  that  of  merely  riding  to  the 
Springs,  and  dissipating  a  few  months,  or  of 
setting  down  at  a  fashionable  spot  to  idle  a- 
way  the  dog  day  season.  The  picturesque 
of  our  country  might  be  viewed— its  resour- 
ces investigated — its  manufocturing  eslab- 
lisdiments  visited— its  forc>ts,  rising  village^, 
lakes,  mountains,  and  all  its  treasury  of  pro- 


mise expk>red,  in  the  same  time,  and  at  a  less 
expense,  than  is  wasted  at  those  places  <^ 
fashionable  resort,  where  many  endeavour 
barely  to  vegetate,  or  to  cheat  time  of  its 
ennui.  The  advantages  to  health,  from  the 
exercise,  would  be  in^lcnlable,  and  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  grateful  to  the  mind. 
Instead  of  passing  six  hours  of  the  day  at 
dressing,  climb  the  steep,  catch  the  first 
breath  of  the  morning,  view  the  sun,  as  it 
pilds,  at  its  rising,  the  foliage  of  the  forest ; 
traverse  our  ]and,-*not  its  crowded  cities, 
but  its  villages,  where  nature  has  spread  her 
bounties  to  feast  the  eye  and  gladden  the  so«] 
— and  from  the  manners,  customs,  virtues  and 
habits  of  our  people,  lay  op  an  intellectual 
treat  for  after  refiection.  The  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  the  lives  of  our  villagers  would 
have  its  good  effect  upon  those  who  were  ed- 
ucated in  the  lap  of  fashion,  while  the  refine- 
ment of  the  latter  would  operate  to  embel- 
lish the  manners,  and  improve  the  tastes  of 
the  former.  It  was  not  at  the  soirees  of  Ed- 
inburgh, or  from  the  public  dinners  at  Glas- 
gow, that  Scott  gathered  the  materials  for  his 
character  of  Jeanie  Deans ;  neither  was  it  at 
the  Bath,  or  Tunbridge  Wells,  that  Moore 
culled  those  beautiful  flowers  of  native  im-« 
agery,  with  which  he  has  adorned  the  bower 
of  his  muse,  whose  notes  will  charm  when 
the  hand  that  now  touches  her  harp  shall  be 
motionless  forever.  Mind  expands  not  amid 
the  heat  of  a  hall  room.  To  be  healthy  and 
pure,  she  requires  the  range  of  existing  worlds^ 
and  like  the  Highlander,  is  only  herself,  amid 
the  wild  scenery  of  earth,  with  her  eye  glan- 
cing from  its  splendours  to  the  glories  of 
heaven. 

Literary  Crops.  Sure,  never  were  there 
so  many  authors  as  in  these  days.  These 
years  produce  most  fruitfully  works  of  science 
and  fiction ;  and  it  is  expected  of  those  who 
cater  for  the  public  taste,  denominated  Edi- 
tors, that  they  will  review,  or  glanre  at,  or 
mention  those  several  works,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  make  their  conge  to  the 
public.  But,  will  you  believe  it,  reader? 
a  work  of  this  size  would  scarcely  be  suffi- 
ciently large  even  to  name  the  hebdomcdal 
visits  made  by  literary  strangers,  into 
this  world  of  letters.  Facilities  of  printing,, 
and  the  mania  of  swifl  writing,  produce  books 
even  in  this  country  so  rapidly,  that  one  could 
not  read  the  half  of  these  new  productions,, 
which  daily  issue  from  the  press,  by  devoting 
their  whole  time  to  the  employment;  and 
much  less  could  one  review  every  work  as  it 
introduces  itself  into  public  notice.  An  Ed- 
itor who  should  attempt  this  Herculean  task, 
would  be  like  Dominie  Sampson  in  the  libra- 
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ry,  wbo,  ia  bis  eagerness  to  bear  off  his  fa- 
Yourile  authors,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
raKnquishiog  the  whole  load,  from  being  ovei^ 
burthened.  There  is  something  sad  in  the 
reflection,  that  of  all  those,  which  are  now  the 
darlings  of  their  parents,  which  were  written 
for  posterity,  and  were  in  the  imagination 
of  their  authors,  chef-d^tawret  in  their  kind, 
but  few  will  survive  the  age  or  even  the  year 
'  in  which  they  were  inducted  before  ns.  The 
midnight  oil  has  been  exhausted  in  vain— po- 
etic groupings  have  been  sketched  for  naught 
— and  the  moving  story  will  remain  unmoved 
from  the  shelf  of  the  bookseller.  Vanity  is  a 
common— ay,  a  pardonable— fault  in  an -au- 
thor, and  to  him  there  is  this  consolation  un- 
der his  disappointment— that  Milton  was  nev- 
er fully  immortalised  as  a  poet,  until  death 
bad  rendered  his  mortality  immortal.  There 
is  now  before  us  a  list  of  new  publications, 
such  as  would  fill  the  whole  space  devoted  to 
editorial  remarks,  all  of  which  were  ush- 
ered into  being  since  the  last  new  moon 
has  received  the  new  vows  of  ber  poetic  ad- 
mirers. Wfaen  we  have  the  opportunity, 
perhaps  we  may  notice  some  of  the  fairest 
candidates  for  public  patronage ;  at  present, 
we  cannot  Assist  their  flight  to  eminence  by  a 
single  editorial  puff,— unless  we  praise  in 
gross,  without  reading  either. 

The  Atheneun.  This  place  is  now  open 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  the  late 
G.  Stuart,  Esq.  Every  one  knows  what  has 
been  the  celebrity  of  this  great  artist,  during 
his  long  life,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Circumstances  have  now  gathered  together 
more  of  his  paintings  at  one  exhibition  than 
probably  ever  again  can  be  collected.  There 
are  182  in  number,  comprising  portraits  of 
the  six  Presidents,  and  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
enough  of  praise  to  say,  that  they  are  all  by 
Stuart,  and  if  any  additional  inducement 
need  be  offered  to.  see  them,  we  need  only 
add,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  are 
for  the  benefit  of  his  bereaved  family.  The 
time  will  come  when  these  paintings  will  com- 
mand any  price,  as  the  works  of  the  earliest 
and  best  of  the  American  Artists.  It  will  be 
many  a  year  before  one  can  be  found  to  take 
up  that  brush  with  equal  ability,  which  Death 
has  wrenched  from  his  hand.  He  died  in  the 
fulness  of  fame  3  and  the  Atbeneum  now  pre- 
^enU  a  fair  record  of  the  Justness  of  that 
praise  which  two  nations  have  awarded  him. 

Hibernian  Rdief  Society.  This  society 
held  their  stated  montlily  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  which  a  number  of  spirited 


addresses  were  made.  The  objects  of  this 
society  may  be  ascertained  by  viewing  the 
course  adopted  by  that  able  paper,  the  Tkwtk 
Teller,  of  New-York. 

N.  H.  Adamt  Female  Academy.  The  po- 
pils  of  this  valuable  instimtioD  were  rrxmummA 
on  Tuesday  (week)  last,  by  a  select  connnt- 
tee.  The  result  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
diligence  of  the  scholars,  and  to  the  uawea- 
ried  perseverance  of  their  iastmcttHrB. 

Railiico  around  the  margm  of  tke  JFVwg 
Pond.  This  was  commenced  by  a  geade- 
man  who  walked  off  the  edge  into  the  FVog 
Pond,  on  Friday  evening  last,  while  listesiag 
to  the  music.  The  spectators  joined  ia  the 
work,  and  there  was  railAng  enough  in  a  few 
moments,  free  of  expense  to  the  city,  to  reach 
half  of  its  circumference.  Sonne  wa^  obwr- 
ved  that  the  city  government  should  /oBm 
the  example  of  the  patriotic  gealteoaaB,  who 
is  presumed  to  be  related  to  the  chief  Wa&' 
in-ihe- Water.  This  is  not  the  first  i 
of  a  person  who  on  a  dark  evening  i 
tally  has  taken  an  miexpected  bath. 

The  Dengue^Diagy'-or  Jkmdy  Feaa-. 
This  novel  disorder  is  on  iu  passage  froa 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  to  the  north,  aod  aheedy 
has  arrived  at  New-York.  The  vapour  batk 
is  recommended  as  a  cure.  Why  n  not  the 
Dengue  a  cure  for  the  vapours  7  Perhaps 
they  are  sworn  enemies,  and  assist  in  destroy- 
ing each  other.  As  it  is  radier  a  laughable 
disease,  perhaps  Johnson,  our 
by  attending  a  room  where  there  are  a  < 
patients,  might  sketch  a  new  aasorlmeBt  of 
grimaces  and  contortions  of  the  "fauaMa 
countenance  ,divine.''  Even  the  ladies  aie 
said  to  make  wry  faces  when  assailed  by 
Monsieur  Dengue.  What  will  be  its  efcds 
on  sour  krout  political  Editon  f 

A  GRIST  of  Ptau.'^Mr.  Miller,  of  the 
Literary  Gasette,  (consin  to  Jo)  has  no  ics 
than  sixty-seven  pons  in  his  last  paper.  Be 
seems  to  make  a  meal  of  the  bustness.  Some 
of  them  are  bran  new— though  he  is  gailty  of 
some  boliing  in  his  efibrts  to  caich  them.  We 
bate  pons — they  make  one  laugh. 


The  Bower  of  Tastb,  edited  %Mrs. 
Katharine  A.  Ware,  it  PubUahed  etery 
Saturday f  by  DwTTOK  &  Weht  worth, 
(formeriy  State  Printers,)  Noe.  1  and  4,  Ex^ 
change- aUneet,  Boston,  yft-ao  un  anthorizcdio 
transact  «1  business  relative  to  the  Priatiag 
and  circulation  of  this  work.  All  lillraiy 
comnmuications  should  be,  as  formerly,  di- 
rected to  the  Editor. — HD*^ 
be  Pott  paid. 
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«ORA  PRO  NOBIS  VIRGINB.'' 

"  Pray  for  us,  O  Virgin/' 

Pray  for  the  lover,  virgin  pure ! 
Let  not  a  stain  on  her  endure, 
Who  died,  and  left  me  lonely  here. 
To  pour  the  sad,  the  bitter  tear. 
Ora  pro  nobis,  virgine. 

Peace  to  the  soul,  that  lowlv  rests. 
Beneath  this  turf,  at  thy  behests : 
Oh  granC  to  me,  that  soon  shall  come 
This  peace,  this  quiet  of  the  tomb ! 
Ora  pro  nobis,  virgine. 

Thou  hast  afflicted — ^thou  canst  heal ; 
Teach  me  in  patience  wo  to  feel. 
Nor  e'er  in  all  thy  stripes  to  dare 
Question  thy  all  pervading  care. 
Ora  pro  nobis,  virgine. 

The  stars  are  out  from  thine  own  sky. 
The  moonbeams  on  this  grave  now  he, 
That  power  which  made  them  both,  can  raise 
From  clay  a  heart  that  power  to  praise, 
Ora  pro  nobis,  virgine. 

The  dead  are  thine — and  I  with  them, 
Who  chant  this  evening  requiem — 
Living  or^ead,  thy  mercy  still 
Appears  amidst  li&'s  seeming  ill. 
Ora  pro  nobis,  virgine. 

Pray  for  the  lover.  Queen  of  Heaven ! 
Be  all  his  sins  at  last  forgiven ; 
Pray  for  the  corse  that  lonely  sleeps, 
While  he  that  loved  her  wakes  and  weeps ! 

Ora  pro  nobis,  virgine.  James. 
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Awake,  "  thy"  spirit !  think  through  whomt 
Thy  life-blood  takes  its  pareut  lake  !— Byrow. 


Young,  dark-eyed  Peri  of  the  sky ! 

Offspring  of  earth,  but  heir  of  heaven!— 
Thou  pole-star  of  a  parent's  eye, 

And  Love's/r5<  pledge  to  Genius  given,— 

For  THEE  I  ask  no  vulgar  boon 

Of  flowery  paths,  and  cloudless  skies, 
And  purling  rills,  and  silvery  moon. 

And  zephyrs,  breathing  perfum'd  sighs  ;— 

No !— be  thy  "  path"  a  path  of  flame ! 

The  pathway  to  Ambition's  goal, 
Where  glory  seeks  a  deathless  name, 

With  daring  eye  and  dauntless  soul  1 

And  be  the  "  sky"  around  thee  thrown, 

A  sky  where  viewless  planets  roll — 
Radiant  with  lightnings  all  thine  own. 

Bright  gleaming  from  thy  glowing  soul ! 

And  be  thy  "  rill"  the  cataract's  rush. 

Where  passion  swells  its  torrents  high, 
Where  streams  from  feeling's  fount  but  gush 

To  paint  her  rainbows  in  tlie  eye ! 

And  be  the  "  moon"  that  rules^hy  night 

A  meteor  gleaming  at  the  pole. 
That  borrows  all  its  fitful  light 

From  the  bright  radiance  of  thy  soul  I 

And  be  thy  "  zephyrs"  love's  wild  storm, 

That  swells  the  bosom's  troubled  deep, 
That  writhes  the  heart,  and  scathes  the  form, 

And  knows  no  calm,  and  knows  no  sleep  I 

And  be  thy  "  sighs"  the  Phoemx-firc, 

That  gives  new  being  when  it  dies — 
Fame,  that  can  not  in  death  expire, 

But  rise,  'mid  "  perfumes"  to  the  skies  !  P. 

THE  SUNSET  GVN—A  Fragmat. 

The  au*  was  still.    Upon  th'  horizon's  edge 

The  sun  was  ling'ring  on  the  blood»red  deep, 

Ereyet  he  flash'd  on  earth  liis  last  good  night. 

The  ship  slept  on  the  waters,  as  the  soul 

Of  an  apostle  rests  on  heavenly  hopes. 

The  dove,  as  she  skimm'd  o'«r  the  glassy  sea. 

Flew  to  embrace  her  mimic  mate  beneath. 

Amid  this  peace,  the  sunset  gun  boom'd  out. 

And  came  upon  the  ear  in  mcjesty 

£'en  as  the  last  trump  shall  wake  a  slumbering  world ! 
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THE  BALL— JV-cwn  DtaOCt  Doings. 


BT  MRS.  HOFLARD. 


•*  Even  if  I  were  not  prevented  by 
this  unlooked-for  engagement  from 
accompanying  you  to  the  ball  to 
night,  my  love,''  said  the  Honoura- 
ble Alfred  Seymour  to  his  beautiful 
young  wife, "  you  must  nevertheless 
have  declined  it,  for  the  child  is  ev- 
idently unwell ,  look  how  the  puls- 
es throb  in  this  little  throat,  Sophia!" 
'*  So  they  always  do,  I  believe.  I 
really  wish  you  were  less  of  a  croa** 
ker  and  caudle-maker,  my  dear ; — 
however,  to  make  you  easy,  I  will 
send  for  Doctor  Davis  immediately : 
as  to  the  halloas  I  am  expected,  and 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  a  new  dress,  and  have  not 
been  out  for  such  a  long,  long  time, 
really  I  think  I  ought  to  go.'* 

'*  You  would  not  leave  my  boy, 
Lady  Sophia,  if"—"  Not  if  there 
is  the  least  danger,  certainly ;  nor 
if  the  Doctor  should  pronounce  it 
ill :  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so— I 

V<lL.  1. 


see  nothing  yarticular  about  the 
child,  for  my  part." 

As  the  young  mother  said  this, 
she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  child,  and 
saw  in  its  little  heavy  eyes  some* 
thing  which  she  felt  assured  wa% 
particular— —she  saw,  moreover, 
more  strikingly  than  ever,  the  like- 
ness it  bore  to  a  justly  beloved  hus- 
band, and  in  a  tone  of  self-correc- 
tion added, "  Poor  little  fellow,  I  do 
think  you  are  not  quite  the  things 
and  should  it  prove  so,  mamma  will 
not  leave  you  for  the  world." 

The  countenance  of  the  father 
brightened,  and  he  departed  assu- 
red that  the  claims  of  nature  would 
soon  fully  triumph  over  any  little 
lingering  love  of  dissipation,  strug- 
gling for  accustomed  indulgence; 
and  as  he  bade  her  good  by,  he  did 
not  wonder  that  a  star  so  brilliant 
desired  to  exhibit  its  rays  in  the  he- 
misphere alluded  to,  which  was  one 
in   the  highest   circle  of    fashion. 
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NcvertheJesSy  as  he  could  not  be 
present  himself,  he  thought  it  on 
the  whole  better  that  she  should  be 
absent.  A  young  nobleman,  who 
had  been  his  rival,  and  wore  the 
willow  sometime  after  their  marriage 
had  lately  paid  marked  attention  to 
a  young  beauty  every  way  likely  to 
console  him ;  and  Mr.  Seymour 
thought  H  would  be  a  great  pity  if 
his  lady,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
some  months,  should  by  ^)pearing 
before  him  in  the  full  Uaze  of  beau- 
ty, (unaccompanied  by  that  person 
whose  appearance  would  instantly 
recal  the  sense  of  her  engagement) 
indispose  his  heart  for  that  happy 
connexion  to  which  he  had  shown 
this  predilection. 

Unfortunately^  the  fond  husband 
gave  indication  of  his  admiration 
alike  in  looks  and  words ;  and  as 
the  fair  young  mother  turned  from 
him  to  her  mirror,  she  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment displeased,  that  her  liege  lord 
should  be  less  solicitous  than  her- 
self to  "  witch  the  world''  with  her 
beauty  ;  and  whilst  in  this  humour 
she  called  her  maid  to  show  her  the 
turban  and  dress  ^*  in  which  she  in- 
tended to  appear." 

"  Lauk,  my  lady  I  why  sure  you 
intends  it  yet— did  ever  any  body 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  going  for 
to  stay  at  home  when  you  are  all 
prepared.  Why,  you've  been  out 
of  sight  ever  so  long,  because  you 
was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  as  one  may 
say;  but  now  that  you  are  more 
beautifuUer  than  ever,  by  the  same 
rule  you  should  go  ten  times  as 
much — do  pray,  my  lady,  begin  di- 
rectly— ah !  I  knows  what  I  know. 
Miss  Somerville  may  look  twice  ere 
she  catches  my  lord,  if  so  be  he 
sees  you  in  this  here  plume  ;  cold 
broth  is  soon  warm,  they  say.'' 

Could  it  be  that  this  vulgar  non- 
sense— ^the  senseless  tirade  of  low 
flattery,  and  thoughtless  stimulation 
to  error — could  affect  the  mind  of 
the  high-born,  and  highly  educated 
Lady  Sophia  t     Alas!  yes — ^a  slight 


spark  will  ignite  dormant  vanity, 
and  the  love  of  momentary  triumpb 
surpass  the  more  generous  wish  of 
giving  hi4>piness  to  others  in  a 
sphere  distinct  from  our  own. 

The  new  drefls  was  tried  on ;  its 
effects  extolled  by  the  maid,  and 
admitted  by  the  lady,  who  remem- 
bered to  have  read  or  heard  of  some 
beauty,  whose  charms  were  alwap 
most  strikbgi  when  she  first  ap- 
peared after  a  temporary  confine- 
ment. The  carriage  was  anoonno- 
ed,  and  she  was  actoally  descending 
when  the  low  wail  of  the  baby  broke 
on  her  ear,  and  she  recollected  thtt 
in  the  confusion  of  her  mind  dur- 
ing the  time  devoted  to  dress  and 
anticipated  triumph,  she  had  for- 
gotten to  send  for  the  medical  fi-iend 
of  the  family. 

Angry  with  herself,  io  the  fifst 
moment  of  repentance,  she  deter- 
mined to  remain  at  home,  bat  our 
fortunately  reconsidered,  and  west 
before  the  arrival  of  the  doctor;— 
'tis  true  she  left  messages  and  vari- 
ous orders,  and  so  far  fiilfiUed  a  mo- 
ther's duties,  but  she  yet  dosed  her 
eyes  to  the  evident  weakness  of  her 
boy,  and  contented  herself  with  de- 
termining to  return  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible. 

But  who  could  return  while  they 
found  themselves  the  admired  of  all, 
and  when  at  least  the  adoration  of 
eyes  saluted  her  firom  him  wIichb 
she  well  knew  it  was  cmehy  or  sin 
to  attract.  The  observation  forced 
upon  her  of  Miss  Somerville's  mel- 
ancholy looks  told  her  this,  and 
compelled  her  to  recollect  that  ^ 
was  without  her  husband,  and  there- 
fore critically  situated  ;  and  as  "  in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,* 
so  she  proved  that  in  the  midst  of 
triumph  we  may  be  humbied — in 
the  midst  of  pleasure  be  pained ; 
and  dhe  resolved  to  fly  from  the 
scene  of  gaiety  more  quickly  than 
she  had  come. 

But  numerous  delays  arose,  eadi 
of  which  harrassed  her  f^irits  not 
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Jess  than  they  retarded  her  more- 
ineDts,  and  she  became  at  length  so 
annoyed,  as  to  lose  all  her  bloom, 
mnd  hear  herself  as  much  condoled 
with  on  her  looks  as  she  had  a  few 
hours  before  been  congratulated ; — 
she  felt  ill,  and  was  aware  that  she 
merited  to  be  ill,  and  had  a  right 
to  expect  reproaches  from  her  hus- 
band, not  less  on  account  of  herself 
than  her  child ;  and  whilst  in  this 
state  of  Dj^lexity  was  summoned 

.  to  her  carriage  by  her  senrants, 
who,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
messengers  from  home  as  well  as 
from  herself,  had  increased  her  dis- 
tress. 

The  young  mother  arrived    in 
time  to  see  the  face  of  her  dying 
child  distorted  by  conmlsions,  and 
to  meet  from  her  husband  anger, 
reproach,  and  contempt.    She  was 
astonisheid,  even  terrified,  by  wit* 
nessiag  -the  de^th  of  the  innocent 
being  she  had  forsaken  in  a  mo- 
ment so  critical ;  and  bitter  was  the 
sorrow  and   remorse  which  arose 
from  offending  him  who  had  hither- 
to lo?ed  her  so  fondly  and  esteemed 
her  so  highly.      These    emotions 
combining  with  other  causes,  ren- 
dered her  soon  the  inhabitant  of  a 
sick-bed,  and  converted  a  house  so 
lately  the.  abode  of  happiness  and 
hope,  into  a  scene  of  sorrow,  anxi* 
ety,  and  death.     Lady  Sophia,  af- 
ter much  suffering,  recovered  her 
health ;  but  when  she  left  her  cham- 
ber she  became  sensible  that  altho' 
pity  and  kindness  were  shown  to 
her  situation,  esteem  and  confidence 
were  withdrawn.     She  had  no  child 
to  divert  the  melancholy  of  her  sol- 
itary hours,  and,  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  no  husband  who  could 
condole  with  her  on  its  loss — silence 
of  the  past  was  the  utmost  act  of 
tenderness  to  which  Mr.  Seymour 
could  bring  himself  on  this  subject, 
which  recurred  to  him  with  renew- 
ed pain  when  his  anxiety  was  remo- 
ved  for  the  life  of  one  still  dear, 

though  no  longer  invaluable. 


And  all  this  misery,  the  fearful 
prospect  of  a  long  Ufe  embittered 
by  self-reproach,  useless  regret,  and 
lost  affection,  was  purchased  by  a 
new  dress  and  an  ignorant  waiting- 
maid — a  risk  so  full  of  danger  and 
so  fata]  in  effect  was  incurred,  to 
strike  a  man  already  refused,  and 
wound  a  woman  who  never  injured 
her.  Such  are  the  despicable  ef- 
forts of  vanity  fer  temporary  distfnc- 
Uon,  and  such  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  (}uitting  the  tender  offi* 
ces  of  affection  and  transgressing 
the  requisitions  of  duty. 

A  PERSIAN'S  YISIT 

TO  iff  Xff«LlSB  CHOaCB. 

Wb  entered  the  church  in  a  body, 
and  men  and  women  without  dis- 
tinction were   fastened    into  little 
square  pens.     I    must  own,  that 
veils  fer  the  women  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  in  my  mind,  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  ought  to  be  enforced 
by  -an  order  i^om  the  shah ;  for  who 
can  refrain  from  looking  about  him? 
For  my  part  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  from  wandering  towards  the 
pretty  face  of  the  moon-like  Bessy, 
do  what  I  would.     I  understand 
much  of  what  was  written  in  a 
black  book  which  Mary  put  into  my 
hands, .and  with  such  portions  I 
was  much  struck  ;  they  put  me  in  ^ 
mind  of  parts  of  oar  blessed  koran ; 
but  I  was  not  much  edified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  congregation.    The 
peish  namaXy  or  the  leader  in  pray- 
er, did  not  himself  appear  to  be  in 
earnest ;  he  neither  wagged  his  head 
to  and  fro,  as  our  most  saintlike 
mollahs  do,  nor  did  he  occasionally 
keep  his  body  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
As  fiur  the  people,  some  looked  one 
way,  some  another ;  a  few  only  ap- 
peared fervent  in  prayer,  and  gene- 
rally, with  the  exception  of  being 
quite  quiet,  they  might  quite  as  well 
have  been  at  home.     The  rich  had 
sofl  cushions  to  repose  upon,  and 
the  poor  were  provided  with  more 
conveniences  than    at   their  own 
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houses.  Let  th^m  go  into  Mussul- 
man countries,  thouglit  I,  and  there 
Jearn  true  seriousness  and  devotion. 
A  man  will  say  his  prayers  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  croivded  assem- 
Uy  without  turning  his  head  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  He  sits  on  his 
heel^  and  wants  neither  cushions 
nor  footstools,  as  the  Franks  do. 
He  requires  no  book  to  pray  from, 
for  his  prayers  have  been  lodged 
within  the  chambers  of  his  mind, 
ever  since  he  could  be  taught  to  re- 
pine them ;  and  when  he  reads  the 
koran,  the  oi^ly  ceremony  necessary 
is,  that  he  waslies  his  hands,  before 
he  presumes  to  take  up  the  sacred 
volume.  Now  the  Franks,  thought 
J,  take  up  their  holy  book  as  if  it 
were  any  other  book;  washed  or 
tinwaslied  hands,  is  all  one  to 
^hcin.  8eeing  that '  every  body  sat 
or  stood  in  any  position  they  chose, 
and  did  not  turn  their  faces  in  any 
particular  direction,  I  asked  old 
Mr.  Hogg,  where  was  the  Christian 
kebleh  ?  but  he  did  not  S3em  to  un- 
derstand me.  **  Cobbler  !"  said  he, 
"  no  such  person  officiates  in  our 
churches."  I  made  him  understand 
that  I  alluded  to  the  point  to  which 
*hey  turn  wlien  they  say  their  pray- 
ers, for  I  had  always  supposed  that 
Christians  turned  towards  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  same  manner  as  we  do 
towards  Mecca.  All  I  could  learn 
from  him  was,  that  they  faced  the 
dergyman  when  he  prayed  or 
preached,  and  the  organ  when  any 
chanting  was  performed-  I  «aw 
that  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  up- 
on me  for  talking  so  much  ;  there- 
fore I  wrapped  up  my  curiosity  for 
the  present  in  the  folds  of  silence, 
and  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  beauti- 
ful sounds  which  proceeded  from 
the  organ,  for  such  strains  I  never 
before  heard  The  singing  of  chil- 
dren which  accompanied  it  did  not 
fitrike  me  as  «o  impressive  as  some 
of  the  fine  voices  which  are  some^ 
times  heard  from  our  muezzins 
chanting   our    profession  of  faith, 


and  the  invitation  to  prajer  from 
our  Tninars,  and  certainly  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  magnificent  chant 
of  the  kholbeh  before  the  Asylum  of 
the  Universe.  When  I  thotight  it 
time  that  the  ceremony  shoald  fin- 
ish, I  was  surprised  to  see  a  young 
mollah,  whose  bedrd  had  not  jet 
sprouted,  ascend  the  preaching 
chair.  How  could  the  reisk  se/ids, 
or  elders,  of  whom  I  saw  many  in 
the  church,  consent  to^  hear  the 
doctrine  of  one  so  young,  thought  I.  , 
But  my  surprise  ceased  when  1  saw 
him  draw  out  a  book  from  his  pock- 
et, for  he  no  doubt  woald  preach 
the  doctrine  of  some  celebrated  el- 
der, reading  it  from  the  manuscript , 
to  sup|x>se  that  be  would  venture  to 
speak  for  himself  appeared  to  loe 
little  less  than  laughing  at  the 
beards  of  the  congregation  then 
assembled.  At  length,  the  whole 
service  being  ended,  we  rose  and 
departed.  Had  I  been  a  Christian 
in  a  Mahomedan  mosque,  I  shooM 
have  blessed  my  good  fortune  that 
I  left  it  without  broken  bones ;  bat 
here,  instead  of  any  such  apprehen- 
sion, I  only  met  with  approving 
looks,  mixed  with  expressions  of 
surprise  at  my  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance.— Adventures  of  Htgji 
Baba  in  Englimd, 


<Saturl!05  Sbratng. 

No  situation  in  life  is  so  favorable 
to  established  habits  of  virtue,  and  to 
powerful  sentiments  of  devotion,  as 
a  residence  in  the  country,  and  n»- 
ral  occupations.  I  am  not  speakii^ 
of  a  condition  of  peasantry,  (of 
which,  in  this  country,  we  know  lit- 
tle,) who  are  mere  vassals  of  an  ab- 
sent lord,  or  the  hired  lafamurers  of 
an  intend  ant,  and  who  are  therefore 
interested  in  nothing  bat  the  re^ 
gular  receipt  of  their  daily  wages; 
but  I  refer  to  the  honorable  chmc- 
ter  of  fern  owner  of  the  soil,,  whose 
comforts,  whose  weight  in  the  com- 
munity, an4  whose  very  existence. 
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depend  upon  his  personal  labours, 
and  the  regular  returns  of  the  abun- 
dance from  the  soil  wbi^  he  culti- 
vates. No  man,  one  would  think, 
would  feel  so  sensibly  his  immediate 
dependence  upon  God  as  the  hus- 
handman.  For  all  his  peculiar 
blessings  he  is  invited  to  look  im- 
mediately to  the  bounty  ot  Heaven. 
No  secondary  cause  stands  between 
him  and  his  Maker.  To  him  are 
essential  the  regular  succession  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  timely  fall  of 
the  rain,  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sun,  the  sure  productiveness  of  the 
«oil,  and  the  certain  operations  o'f 
those  laws  of  nature,  which  must 
appear  to  him  nothing  less  than  the 
varied  exertions  of  omnipresent  en- 
ergy. In  the  country,  we  seem  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  great  the- 
atre of  God's  power,  and  we  feel  an 
unusual  proximity  to  our  Creator. 
His  blue  and  tranquil  sky  spreads 
itself  over  our  head8,and  we  acknow- 
ledge the  intrusion  of  no  secondary 
agent  in  unfolding  this  vast  expanse. 
Nothing  but  Omnipotence  can  work 
up  the  dark  horrors  of  the  tempest, 
dart  the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  and 
roll  the  long -resounding  rumour  of 
the  thunder.  The  breeze  walls  to 
his  senses  the  odours  of  God's  be- 
neficence ;  the  voice  of  God's  pow- 
er is  beard  in  the  rustling  of  the 
tbresC  ,*  and  the  varied  forms  of  life, 
activity,  and  pleasure,  which  he  ob- 
serves at  every  step  in  the  fields, 
lead  him  irresistibly,  one  would 
think,  to  the  Source  of  being,  and 
beauty,  and  joy.  How  auspicious 
such  a  life  to  the  noble  sentiments 
of  devotion  !  Besides,  the  situation 
of  the  husbandman  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable, it  should  seem,  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  moral  sentiment. 
He  is  brought  acquainted  chiefly 
with  the  reaJ  and  native  wants  of 
mankind.  Employed  solely  in 
bringing  food  out  of  the  earth,  he 
is  not  liable  to  be  fascinated  with 
the  fictitious  pleasures,  the  unnatu- 
ral  wauts,  the  fashionable  follies, 


and  tyrannical  vices  of  more  busy 
and  splendid  life. 

Still  more  favorable  to  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  husbandman 
is  the  circumstance,  that,  from  the 
nature  of  agricultural  pursuits,  they 
do  not  so  completely  engross  the  at- 
tention as  other  occupations.  They 
leave  much  time  for  contemplation , 
for  reading,  and  intellectual  pleas- 
ures; and  these  are  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  resident  in  the  coun- 
try. Especially  does  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  discover  all  its  value 
to  the  tiller  of  the  earth,  whose  fa- 
tigue it  solaces,  whose  hard  labours 
it  interrupts,  and  who  feels  on  that 
day,  the  worth  of  his  moral  nature, 
which  canuot  be  understood  by  the 
busy  man,  who  considers  the  repose 
of  this  day  as  interfering  with  his 
hopes  of  gain,  or  professional  em- 
ployments. If,  then,  this  institu- 
tion is  of  any  moral  and  religious 
value,  it  is  to  the  country  we  must 
look  for  the  continuance  of  that 
respect  and  observance  which-  it 
merits.  My  friends,  those  of  you 
especially,  who  retire  annually  into 
the  country,  let  these  periodical  re- 
treats from  business  or  dissipation 
bring  you  nearer  to  your  God  ;  let 
them  restore  the  clearness  of  your 
judgment  on  the  objects  of  human 
pursuit,  invigorate  your  moral  per- 
ceptions, exalt  your  sentiments,  and 
regulate  your  habits  of  devotion ; 
and  if  there  be  any  virtue  or  simpli- 
city remaining  in  rural  life,  let  them 
never  be  impaired  by  the  influence 
of  your  presence  and  example. — 
Buckminster, 

FOR  THE  feOWSR  OF  TA8TC. 

The  rollowing  extracts  are  rrom  the  journal 
of  a  lady,  formerly  of  this  city,  (now  deceas- 
ed), kept  by  her  daring  a  sojourn  in  Italy  lor 
her  health,  in  1816, 47,  &  '18.  Should  tlicse 
interest,  occasionally  other  extracts,  as  to 
customs^  6lc.  will  be  furnished.        Mart. 

Saturday.  Visited  St.  JBlmo.  The 
convent  is  most  delightfully  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  commands  from  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  hill  four  distinct 
and  beautiful  views  of  Naples.  It 
was  founded  by  St  Bronoi  and  is 
the  richest  monastery  in  the  Icings 
dom.  The  Carthusians  were  ban- 
ished during  the  reign  of  French 
tyranny,  and  whether  Ferdinand 
will  recal  them  is  uncertain.  The 
splendour  of  the  building,  built  of 
the  most  beautiful  marble— the 
magnificence  of  the  paintings  by 
some  of  the  first  masters— «re  ob^ 
jects  interesting  beyond  comparison. 
The  paintings  of  the  descent  from 
the  cross,  and  the  denial  of  Peter, 
are  deservedly  estimated  as  superi* 
or— the  riches  are  immense---the 
altar  inlaid  with  jasper,  porphyry 
and  other  valuables,  together  with 
a  walk  paved  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful marble.  These  form  a  combi- 
nation of  magnificence  almost  in- 
oonceivable.  The  church  is  of  ma- 
hogany, with  beautiful  carved  work 
over  the  ^hde,  all  done  by  one 
monk  with  a  penknife !  Enthusi- 
asm, here  is  thy  abode  1  It  is  now 
possessed  as  an  hospital  for  Bona- 
parte's 8oldiers-*-cumbered  with  the 
lame,  halt,  &c.  d^c.  The  monks 
lived  wholly  on  fish,  and  were  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  until  the  gov- 
ernment discovered  that  one  fish 
dinner  cost  them  500  ducats,  when 
they  commenced  taxing  them. 

There  are  many  Christian  and 
heathen  relics  Jiere.  The  latter  of 
the  most  value.  The  poor  peasant- 
ry, and  in  fact  the  whole  mass,  are 
deceived  and  cajoled  by  priests  with 
most  wretched  tools.  The  toe  of 
St.  Peter  attracts  the  attention  and 
belief  of  all,  who  come  with  full 
hands  to  endow  a  convent  where 
such  an  inestimable  relic  is  retained. 
—After  a  beautiful  ride  on  the  new 
road  laid  out  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
we  reached  home  to  diae,nas8ed  the 
evening,  &c. 

Sunday.  Mr.  F.  D — ,  dtc.  and 
self  enjoyed  a  most  enchanting  nde 
to  Patecoli — visited  the  burning 
mountain— a  singular  fact  respect- 


ing it — it  is  situated  three  les^iies 
from  Vesuvius— Hhe  moiDent  Veso- 
vins  began^  bum,  this  cenned^aad 
has  never  since  luul  an  enqMion, 
though  the  surface  of  the  groond 
is  extremely  warm-^-^saw  the  am- 
phitheatre on  which  many  a  Ro- 
man Emperor  had  contemplated, 
with  savage  delight,  the  UHtnr- 
ing  of  those  noble  animab,  the  li- 
on, tiger,d^c.and  enjoying  the  agony 
of  poor  wretches  doomed  to  <katk 
by  their  fiat.  In  walking  over  the 
Appian  Way,  and  kx^ing  back  ap- 
on  former  days,  it  seemed  a  drean 
that  I  trod  the  same  path  once  pa» 
ed  by  a  Cesar,  a  Pompey,  a  Cicero, 
and  those  worthies  now  slaiDberii^ 
in  the  grave.  The  feelings  of  the 
moment  were  indeacribaJUe:  thoofkt 
wandered  back  over  the  long,  loag 
march  of  Time,  and  in  idea  I  snr 
Rome  as  it  was,  and  forgot  that  it 
now  was  but  a  pile  of  rained  archi- 
tecture.—«>The  temple  of  Jnpiler 
engaged  us  next — ^it  was  discovered 
in  a  lake-^the  marble  colnnios  aie 
larger  than  any  exunt  When  dis- 
covered, they  were  water  soaked, 
and  rendered  poroos  by  a  certain 
fish  that  possesses  the  power  of  de- 
stroying marble — ^the  whole  is  vctv 
interesting,  and  conveys  ideas  lan- 
guage cannot  embody. 

Monday,  25#A  Dec.  Christmas 
day — a  great  holiday — every  body 
alive  and  looking  happy — (Mssed  a 
delightful  morning  in  visiting  char- 
ches — St  Clair's,  very  beautiful— 
but  I  prefer  St.  Janissariiifr--theie 
is  a  ludicrous  story  concerning  the 
loss  of  his  nose— afier  a  time  a 
fisherman  found  it,  when  it 
went  through  the  air,  and  popped 
on  his  saintship's  face — ^this  anecr 
dote  was  told  me  with  the  otmost 
gravity  by  a  Capuchin  friar — anoth- 
er black-eyed  one  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  whose  countenance  said, 
**  this  is  a  lie" — an  amusing  USAom 
-^^ronversed  witli  his  eyes — sorry  I 
could  not  understand  Italian,  for  I 
wished  to  converse  with  him.     The 
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Saint  holds  a  Captain  General's 
commission  in  the  Neapolitan  ser^ 
vice,  and  the  priests  receive  the  e> 
mdument  There  are  some  very 
beautiful  paintings — the  visit  of  the 
Qrueen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  of  St. 
Clair's,  is  superb— attended  the  the- 
atre in  the  evening — the  play  was 
called  Elizabeth  and  Leicester — 
most  beautiful  music  and  dancing. 

WsnNESDAT.    Devoted  to  ex^o- 
ring  Herculaneom  bj  torcbJight — 
passages  long  and  gloomy — the  sen- 
sations of  contemplating  the  ruins 
of  a  theatre  where  thousands  had 
experienced  raptures — ^the  remains 
of  paintings,  no  doubt  by  the  first 
masters — the  beauty  of  the  marble 
— the  singular  make  of  the  houses 
—of  the  court  yards— of  fountains, 
artificial  and  natural — ^the  idea  that 
so  many  thousands  were  swept  from 
existence  at  once-*to  describe  this, 
language  would  fail.*-The  place  is 
dug  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England.     Bodies,  when 
found,  and  even  their  attire,  are  in 
a  high  state  of  preservation — some 
standing,  others  sitting,  who  have 
been  preserved   by  the  lava  three 
centuries.     I  could  not  help  shud- 
dering, when  I  reflected  I  was  fifty 
feet  under    ground,  and  walking 
through    passages    which    it    had 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  bury,  with 
all  their  inhabitants,  in  one  deep  bo- 
som of  burning  lava.     It  was  dis- 
covered by  a  countryman's  digging 
a  well — he  found  stairs  entire — up- 
on the  discovery,  the  present  king's 
father    employed    workmen,    and 
cleared  away  the  rubbish.     There 
were    discovered    many   paintings 
and  specimens  of  the  useful  and  or- 
namental arts,  which  were  preserv- 
ed, and  are  now  exhibited  at  the 
museum  in  Porteo.     We  were  en- 
chanted with  the  whole — also  visit- 
ed the  palace  called  the  Favoretti — 
in  the  French  style,  and  does  honor 
to  Murat's  taste,  who  ornamented  it. 
It  was  15  years  in  building,  and  is 
not  yet  finished.    It  gives  one  an 


ideaof  a  palace— but  though  charm- 
ing, it  excites  no  other  idea  than  of 
an  agreeable  spectacle,  which  yon 
must  only  contemplate.— Went  to 
the  theatre  in  the  evening,  with  the 
Duc.de  — . 

TacasDAT.  Had  a  call  lion  an 
Italian  high-toned  woman  of  fashioa 
and  beauty,  at  fiS-^very  much  of  a 
lady,  and  possesses  very  pleasant 
colloquial  powers.— -I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Mrs.  R.  S.-— 4he 
favonred  me  with  a  call  after  twelve 
days'  delay,  and  proffered  services 
which  she  was  conscious  her  con- 
duct had  predttded  the  acceptance 
of,  6&C. 

Fridat.  Visited  Virgil's  tomb. 
The  situation  is  the  most  picture 
esque  of  any  in  the  world — a  beau- 
tiful serpentine  path,  planted  with 
the  laurel  and  laburnum — these 
conceal  the  tomb  until  you  reach 
its  entrance — ^you  are  upon  enchant- 
ed ground — every  object  sacred  to 
imagination,  and  you  feel  it  almost 
profanation  to  walk  over  his  remains. 
After  contemplating  this  silent  man« 
sion,  you  are  conducted  to  a  seat 
adorned  with  four  appropriate  lines 
in  French.  This  seat  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  bay  and  city 
of  Naples.  His  epitaph  written  by 
himself  was  there.  We  left  our 
names  on  the  walls— turned  and 
left  it  forever.  In  the  Villa  Reale, 
or  Public  Gardens,  is  a  group  of  13 
figures,  representing  Parthenia  with 
the  foot  of  a  bull  on  her  head,  from 
which  she  is  rescued  by  her  broth- 
ers. In  the  church  of  St.  Clair 
we  saw  an  Egyptian  mummy — it 
appeared  no  more  than  a  mass  of 
bone.  Many  of  their  Kings  and 
Queens,  dressed  in  their  habili- 
ments in  marble,  convey  an  idea 
most  horrible.  Visited  a  church  of 
Capuchins — friars  would  not  admit 
us  because  we  were  ladies— (ungal- 
lant  rascals !) — 

SATuaoAT.  Rode  to  the  Grotto 
del  Cano— a  walk  round  Avernus — 
visited  some  natural  warm  baths^- 
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singular — a  perpetual  heat  without 
the  least  appearance  of  fire— excel- 
lent for  rheumatic  complaints.  The 
Grotto  (del  Cano)  celebrated  for  its 
carbonic  gas — affects  respiration 
immediately  on  inclining  towards 
the  earth — saw  it  tried  on  a  dog — 
pistol  will  not  go  off — Accompanied 
M r«  R.  to  the  Studeo^a  delightful 
collection  of  pa^intings  and  statuary 
— the  Ph€enicmn  Hercules  is  the 
finest  statue  in  the  world — it  was 
packed  up  in  Rome  to  be  sent  to 
France— ^but  was  fortunately  saved 
— and  as  Ferdinand  was  one  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
it.  A  Venus,  extremely  beautiful. 
The  attitude  of  Aristides  (the  just) 
is  extremely  good.  His  counte- 
nance exhibits  his  character — ^won- 
derfully  fine,  placid,  and  serene. 
The  Proconsul  of  Hercnlaneum, 
with  the  family,  extremely  interest- 
ing— ^the  horse  elegant.  An  Atlas, 
very  striking.  The  Roman  Em- 
perors— ^fine,  but  deficient  in  appro- 
priate expressions.  Visited  Pompeii. 
— This  wonderful  martyr  to  Ve- 
suvius excited  mingled  emotions 
of  regret  and  admiration— we  travers- 
ed streets  now  solitary,  where  once 
hundreds  assembled  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  en  joy  ment&  business,  viewed 
houses  whose  owners  had  once  rev- 
elled in  all  the  delights  of  hospitality 
— ^ruminated  on  that  time  vrhen  hu- 
man beings  thoughtlessly  calculated 
on  years  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
and  allotting  mirth  for  to-morrow, 
which  morrow  never  was  to  arrive  ; 
in  the  midst  of  volcanic  substances, 
yet  reckless  of  danger.  The  am- 
phitheatre is  well  preserved,  and 
the  paintings  fine.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  amphitheatre,  160 
feet.  The  blue  and  red  on  the 
paintings,  one  cannot  conceive 
were  painted  so  many  centuries 
ago— the  art  is  now  lost.  The  vil- 
la of  Diomed,  where  17  skeletons 
were  found,  must  have  been  consid- 
ered grand  in  its  day — Mosaic  work 
around  the  walls  and  domes.     The 


sculpture  on  the  tombs  is  beyond 
imagination — ^this  scene  alone  re- 
pays crossing  the  Atlantic — Saw 
the  temple  of  Mercury — a  person 
whispering  on  one  side  may  be 
heard  distinctly  on  the  other,  though 
the  sound  is  lost  in  the  middle.  En- 
joyed a  delightful  sail  across  the 
bay — basin  and  mole,  fine — ^passed 
CaJigula's  bridge — the  view  of  the 
fort  picturesque. 

[The  wont  thing'  sbofit  a  visit  to  Italy  is 
that  you  are  bewildered  by  the  rapid  sMces- 
sion  of  interesting  objecU,  asd  in  aa  atleavi 
to  grasp  the  whole,  you  loee  many  tlu^ 
which  you  would  retain. — EdJ] 

FOR  THE   BOWER  OF   TA.STK. 

ESSAY. 
THE    ART   OF   WrNNlNG. 

It  is  not  a  fair  countenance,  an  eye 
of  sloe,  pearly  teeth,  a  symmetrica} 
form,  that  constitutes  that  je  me  saas 
quoi,  denominated  the  art  of  capti- 
vating. It  is  not  the  regular  drape- 
ry of  the  trees  sketched  against  d» 
bluei  horizon,  that  constitutes  all  of 
beauty  in  the  landscape ;  it  is  not 
the  beauty  of  the' evening  star  onJ?, 
that  hangs  the  spangled  cartain  of 
brilliancy  over  the  charms  of  night; 
but  it  is  the  combined  beauty  of  fo- 
rest and  glade,  star  and  elond,  ma- 
king the  grand  whole,  which  wr^ 
enthusiasm  in  their  folds.  So  in 
woman.  Mind  is  the  moral  chara 
which  superadded  to  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, make  up  the  enchantments 
which  woman  sways  over  the  ea- 
pire  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  a- 
mong  the  disappointed^  the  qoere- 
lous,  the  unhappy  of  the  world,  that 
woman  is  designated  by  the  stignn 
of  weak,  changing,  and  coquettish, 
and  then  only  when  the  charms  of 
face  have  been  relied  on,  instead  of 
those  pearls  which  adorn  the  coro- 
net of  intellect.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  have  forgotten  or  de^ 
sed  stale  maxims,  which  prejudiced 
minds  have  distorted  into  axioms, 
and  allow  not  only  the  feminine 
charms  of  face  to  woman,  but  where 
it  is  deserved,  the  nobler  qualities 
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of  mind.  Madame  de  Stael,  una- 
dorned by  beauty,  was  the  delight 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
literati,  and  by  the  charms  of  her 
intellect,  claimed  her  laurels  in  the 
arena  of  writing  and  converse.  O- 
thersy  with  and  without  beauty, 
have  proved  brilliant  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  belle-lettres.  But  a- 
mong  ail  those  interesting  qualities 
which  render  the  attractions  of  the 
fair  truly  beautiful,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  confine  our  views  simply  to 
scientific  attainments.  There  are 
other  arts  of  winning  dearer  than 
those  of  a  cultivated  intellect. 
Those  little  sweetnesses  which  clus- 
ter round  a  well  tempered  disposi- 
tion, that  softness,  the  opposite  of  the 
rougher  qualities  of  manhood,  that 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  conduct 
which  has  the  tear  for  the  afilicted, 
and  the  balm  of  consolation  for  the 
bereaved, — when  superadded  to  the 
graces  of  figure,  all,  in  such  case, 
add  an  amount  to  the  female  mind 
almost  irresistible  in  attraction. — 
But  when  a  cultivated  intellect, 
connected  with  these  other  qualifi- 
cations, cease  to  interest,  then  let 
proud  man  continue  to  derogate 
firom  the  expediency  of  adding  to 
female  knowledge.  If  a  due  weight 
be  given  to  the  few  observations  a- 
bove  made,  accomplishment  will  be 
found  to  mean  a  regular  system  of 
mental  discipline,  calculated  to  de 
velope  female  mental  energies. 
And  that  when  they  are  cultivated, 
they  are  valuable  for  here  and  here- 
after, and  that  the  parent  who  wish- 
es to  add  a  charm  to  his  fireside, 
will  gather  around  it  not  only  in* 
tellect  in  his  sons,  but  in  his  daugh- 
ters. The  march  of  mind  pays  re- 
spect to  its  fellow  whenever  and 
wherever  it  meets  it,  without  stop- 

Cing  to  inquire  whether  its  owner 
e  of  Athens  or  Ephesus,  whether 
it  dwells  within  the  Grecian  tem- 
ple of  beauty,  or  the  Gothic  keep 
of  man. 

W. 

VOL.    I. 


<«UAIL,  WEIXDED  LOVE!« 

As  the  diversity  in  the  human  coun* 
tenance  is  as  great  as  the  number 
of  the  species,  though  in  all  may  be 
seen  a  general  resemblance  ;  so,  in 
relation  to  the  lineaments  of  the 
mind,  no  two  can  be  found  that  ex* 
actly  serve  as  mirrors  for  each  oth- 
er. Yet  the  external  similarity  of 
mankind  is  not  more  characteristic 
of  the  species  than  their  corres- 
ponding propensities.  If  we  are 
justly  classed,  like  other  creatures, 
under  a  specific  head,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  structure 
which  runs  through  the  whole  race, 
may  not  a  still  more  distinctive  mark 
be  discovered  in  the  passions  of  the 
mind? 

The  universal  propensity  of  man« 
kind  to  social  habits  and  a  free  in- 
terchange of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, furnishes  a  conclusive  argu*- 
ment  that  we  were  designed  to  fill 
stations  adapted  to  our  natures :  the 
advantages  of  society  and  integrity, 
the  beauty  of  virtue  and  piety,  and 
the  binding  charm  of  conjugal  afiec- 
tion,  are  so  indelibly  impressed  on 
every  good  and  generous  mind,  that 
a  proper  cultivation  of  these  useful 
and  endearing  relations  forms  both  ' 
the  duty  and  pleasure  of  life. 

To  a  mind  fraught  with  virtue, 
benevolence,  and  a  delicate  sense 
of  honour  and  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, matrimonial  duties  and  en- 
dearments present  a  theme  of  the 
deepest  interest  Many,  and  per- 
haps nearly  all  of  the  more  geneial 
relations  of  the  social  compact,  ad- 
mit of  being  systematized,  and  reg- 
ulated by  principles  equally  applica- 
ble to  all ;  but  what  wisdom  can 
dictate,  or  what  language  can  de- 
scribe measures  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  affections  ? 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  make  the  at* 
tempt — love  is  the  spontaneous  effu- 
sion of  the  soul ;  and  to  be  constant 
and  lasting,  must  grow  out  of  the 
amiable  qualities  of  the  mind,  be 
cherished  by  social  virtues,  and  sus- 
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tained  by  mutual  coDiidence  and  un- 
changing fidelity. 

Matrimony  is  a  universal  theme  ; 
and  it  is  as  much  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  nature  for  the 
human  species  to  enter  into  the  '  sa- 
cred covenant/  as  it  is  fot  turtle- 
doves to  pair  together.  And  not- 
withstanding man  is  so  constituted 
that  a  flow  of  good  feelings  and  be- 
nevolence may  extend  to  an  indefi- 
nite number,  still,  the  properties  of 
the  mind  are  such,  that  happiness 
is  heightened,  and  virtue  promoted, 
by  devoting  the  pure  and  best  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  to  a  single  object. 
Indeed,  this  concentration  of  love  in 
genial  bosoms,  is  the  only  source  of 
the  most  refined  and  elevated  joys 
of  life,  and  what  alone  can  render 
the  flowers  of  virtue  indeciduous. 

With  the  youthful  this  all-engross- 
ing and  interesting  subject  offers  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  industry  and 
rectitude  of  life  ;  fancy  prospective- 
.ly  pictures  the  pleasing  scenes  asso- 
ciated with  the  connubial  state ;  a 
realization  of  those  scenes  preserves 
in  the  bosom  the  most  perfect  and 
tranquil  satisfaction  and  felicity ; 
and  a  faithful  disc)iarge  of  all  the 
duties  and  relations  connected 
therewith,  adds  new  embellishments 
to  beauty,  improves  the  mind,  re- 
fines the  manners,  and  elevates  the 
loveliest  affections  of  the  soul. — 
Nan.  Inq^ 

"NOT  AT  HOME." 

Among  the  minor  ethical  questions 
that  have  been  much  discussed  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  no  one  has 
elicited  more  zeal  and  hypocrisy 
than  the  one  involved  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  "  not  at  home"  on  certain 
occasions.  To  come  to  the  bone 
and  marrow  of  this  momentous 
question  at  once,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed that  for  a  lady  to  say  she  is  *'  not 
at  home,"  when  in  fact  she  is,  is  to 
tell  a  falsehood;  but  we  do  iK>t  think 
so.  Words  arc  not  always  to  re- 
ceive a  literal  construction  ;  if  they 


were,  there  would  soon  be  an  end 
to  all  those  courtesies  which  soften 
the  asperities  of  life ;  but  the  safest 
construction,  as  well  as  the  noost  lib- 
eral, is  to  endow  them  with  the 
meaning  intended  by  him  who 
speaks  them.  If  so  understood, 
there  can  be  no  dec^tion.  How 
very  common  it  is,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  letter,  to  say,  "  I  am  yoor 
most  obedient  servant,"  &c.  6lc 
Now,  if  words  were  to  be  literally 
understood,the  actual  servant  would 
have  a  right  sometimes  to  presume 
himself  the  master ;  but  these  words 
are  never  so  understood,  and,  there- 
fore, this  inference  is  never  drawn. 
So  when  a  lady  sends  word  she  is 
''  not  at  home,''  if  in  point  of  &ct 
she  is,  she  means  no  more  than  that 
it  is  inconvenient  for  her  to  see  com- 
pany ;  and  if  these  terms  are  so  un- 
derstood, where  is  the  deception ! 
And  if  there  is  no  deception,  what 
harm  is  it  to  use  them  ?  They  aie 
me^^ely  intended  to  soflen  the  disap- 
pointment, as  much  as  possible, 
which  a  denial  to  the  admission  of 
one's  friend  is  calculated  to  produce; 
and  it  undoubtedly  has  that  effect 
One  lady  calling  on  another  feeb 
better  satisfied  to  be  denied  in  this 
way,  than  to  have  word  sent,  "  Misl 
A.  is  in  dishabille,  or  is  baking  cake 
in  the  kitchen,  or  is  getting  the  ba- 
by to  sleep,  and  therefore  cannot 
see  you."  Such  a  denial  is  rarely 
felt  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  and 
generally  speaking,  is  deemed  s 
poor  compliment  to  the  lady  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  call.  But, 
says  one,  you  need  not  send  word 
what  you  are  about,  but  only  that 
you  are  engaged.  This  in  feet  is 
making  a  bad  matter  worse,  for  you 
not  only  deny  admission  to  jour 
friend,  but  deny  without  assigniiu: 
any  reason,  and  your  friend  mQ5t 
cqpclude,  either  that  you  did  not 
wish  to  see  her,  or  that  you  were 
doing  something  that  yon  were 
ashamed  to  speak  of.  Now,  all 
these     disagreeable    consequeno^ 
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and  feelings  are  avoided  by  using 
three  little  monosyllables,  with 
perfect  consistency  and  propriety, 
"  not  at  home."—Frov,  Fat. 

MEETING 

OF  WELLINGTON  AND  BLUCHER  AT 

TUX  B£LLS  ALLIANCE. 

After  the  flight  of  the  French,  the 
Duke  pursued  them  to  the  Belle  AU 
lianccy  where  by  accident  he  met 
with  Prince  Blucher.     It  was  a  de- 
lightful sight  to  see  these  two  he- 
roes embrace  each  other.     Colonel 
Blucher,  the  son,  says,  '^  that  all  the 
by-standers  burst  into  tears,  his  fa- 
ther cried,  and  down  the  cheek  of 
the  Duke  poured  the  large  tear." 
**My  children,"    said  the    Duke, 
"  have  done  wonders.     They  are 
too  tired  to  pursue."     "  I  will  lead 
on  the  pursuit,"  said  the  old  veter- 
an.    "  I   will  order  for  it  the  last 
man  and  the  last  horse,"  and  he  o- 
beyed  fully  his    promise.      They 
gave  no  intermission  to  the  French. 
At  several  bivouacs,  or  restings  to 
refresh,    standing    on    their  arms, 
Blucher  advanced  upon  them.  The 
troops  cried,  "  Vive  le  Roi^'  (long 
live  the  king.)     "  Vive  le  Diabk;' 
(long  live  the  d — I)  was  the  cry  of 
the  old  warrior,  and  every  one  was 
insUntly  murdered   in  cold  blood. 
Thus  ended  the  destruction  of  this 
immense  army,  except  about  40,- 
000,  who  escaped   by   flight,  and 
these  disbanded,  selling  their  hors- 
es and  arms,  returned  disorganised 
to  their  homes. — Picton's  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 
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*'  We  are  but  the  venders  of  other  men**  goods." 


Home  Industry,  Of  all  the 
specimens  of  domestic  fabrics  (says 
the  N.  Y.  Statesman)  which  we 
have  examined  incomparably  the 
finest  were  exhibited  at  our  ofilce 
this  morning  by  Mr.  Curtis,  a  farm- 
er from  Blooming  Grove,  Orange 
county.     These  manufactures  were 


produce4^  by  the  most  ingenious, 
skilful,  and  industrious  of  all  artists, 
honey  bees.  The  hive  is  about  a 
foot  square,  with  panes  of  glass  on 
four  sides,  exhibiting  the  full  comb, 
which  is  pure  as  crystal  itself 
Mr.  Curtis  has  thirty  of  these  boxes, 
each  containing  about  20  lbs.  of  ho- 
ney, made  from  the  white  clover. 
We  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  hand  of  man  had  something  to 
do  in  this  aflair,  till  the  fastenings 
upon  the  window  sashes  of  the  cells 
were  pointed  out  by  a  friend,  who 
has  often  seen  the  matchless  little 
architects  at  work.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn,  that  the  bees  are  preserved 
by  their  humane  proprietor,  till  they 
die  of  old  age,  and  thus  share  the 
common  lot  of  us  all. 

Ferocious  Attack  of  a  Dog, — 
About  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  af* 
ternoon,  a  dog,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  broken  loose  from  a  house 
in  Surrey  square,  made  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  a  lad  about  13  years  of 
age.  The  cries  of  the  lad  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  lady,  who 
ran  from  her  house  with  a  hair 
broom,  and  succeeded  in  beating 
the  dog  ofi*,  when  he  seized  the 
broom  in  his  jaws,  and  she  was  lefl 
defenceless.  The  dog  then  renew- 
ed his  attack  upon  the  lad ;  when 
the  lady  returned  to  her  house  and 
brought  a  carpet-broom,  which  the 
dog  likewise  tore  to  pieces,  and  the 
lady  was  once  more  disarmed.  The 
dog  ag^in  attacked  the  boy,  who 
was  now  in  such  an  exhausted 
state  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  speak. 
Twice  was  the  dog  beaten  on,  and 
twice  did  he  renew  the  attack.  The 
lady  then  ran  into  the  house  for 
safety,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
poor  boy  to  the  mercy  of  the  enra- 
ged animal.  A  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  just  seen  it 
from  a  window,  turned  round  for  a 
weapon  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
dog,  when  the  animal  escaped.  He 
was,    however,    shortly  afterwards 
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despatched  by  a  labouring  man,who 
heard  the  cry  of  "kill  that  dog  !" 
"kill  that  dog!"  The  pbor  boy 
was  picked  up,  but  was  not  able  to 
stand.  He  was  put  into  a  cart,  and 
conveyed  to  the  hospital.  From 
subsequent  inquiries,  we  learn  that 
six  of  the  bitten  parts  were  cut  out, 
and  that  caustic  has  been  applied 
to  many  others.  It  is  feared  the 
dog  was  in  a  rabid  state.  The  mo- 
ther of  the  poor  boy  was  at  the 
time  lying  upon  a  bed  of  sickness. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  has  grown  up 
something  like  Jonah's  gourd.  In 
the  short  space  of  sixteen  years,  it 
has  obtained  a  population  of  about 

0000  inhabitants. 

Dancivg,  "  I  am  an  old  fellow," 
says  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Ilurdis, "  but  I  had  once  my  dan- 
cing days,  as  you  have  now,  yet  I 
could  never  find  that  I  could  learn 
half  so  much  of  a  woman's  real 
character  by  dancing  with  her,  as 
conversing  with  her  at  home  ;  when 

1  could  observe  her  behaviour  at  the 
table,  at  the  fire-side,  and  in  all  the 
trying  scenes  of  domestic  life.  We 
are  all  good  when  we  are  pleasant, 
but  she  is  good  who  wants  not  the 
FIDDLE  to  sweeten  her"^^ 

Philaxlelphia.  The  people  are 
all  out  of  town,  and  accidents  and 
accident-makers  have  all  followed 
them.  '  The  genius  of  mischief,  the 
printer's  friend,  is  either  asleep,  or 
"  gone  to  the  Springs."  Fires  will 
not  break  out ;  thieves  do  not  break 
in  ,*  Fame's  trumpet  is  melted  ;  ru- 
mour's hundred  tongues  are  parch- 
ed up,  and  our  papers  are  as  dry  as 
the  deserts  of  Arabia.  To  make 
short,  however,  a  long  story,  we  de- 
sire to  inform  our  absent  townsmen, 
that  the  city  is  very  healthy,  but  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  ab- 
sence, very  dull.  Business  is  stag- 
nant, commerce  is  taking  a  nap  in 
the  tariff  shade,  and  we  have  to  look 
sharp,  to  make  out  from  the  papers 


we  receive,  our  daily   modicum  of 
news — PluL  Chronicle. 

A  French  emigrant,  having  been 
but  a  short  time  in  Eugland,  was 
invited  to  partake  of  a  bowl  of  punch 
— a  liquor  he  had  never  tasted  be- 
fore, and  which  not  at  all  agreed 
with  him.  Speaking  of  his  enter- 
tainment next  day,  but  fbrg^ting 
the  name  of  the  beverage,  he  ask- 
ed, "  Vat  de  calls  that  liquor  dat  be 
all  contradiction ;  where  is  de  brm- 
dy  to  make  it  strong,  and  de  water 
to  make  it  weak,  de  sugar  to  make 
it  sweet,  and  de  lemon  to  make  it 
sour?"  "Punch,  I  suppose  you 
mean."  "  Aye,  punch,  (said  Mon- 
sieur,) it  almost  punchee  out  wf 
brains  last  night.** 

Jealousy,  A  young  woman  vu 
apprehended,  the  other  day,  in  tlir 
city  of  Philadelphia,  disguised  id 
man's  apparel.  It  is  said  that  tiie 
"  green-eyed  monster,"  jealou^, 
had  "taken  possession  of  her  soul, ' 
and  that  she  had  assumed  the  "  a- 
forementioned  habiliments"  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  haunts  of  hei 
naughty  husband.  "  Men  are  Pith- 
less creatures,  jo." 

31rs,  Hcmcais.  We  learn,  from 
the  London  journals,  that  this  noble 
hearted  woman — -one  of  nature's 
sweetest  and  truest  poets — is  prepa^ 
ring  for  the  press  another  vdunie  of 
her  breathing  flowers. 

Talma's  Widow.  The  widow  of 
Talma,  the  celebrated  French  tra- 
gedian, was  married  to  the  Count 
de  Chalot,  an  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  on  the  sixth  of  Jane 
last.  — 

On  a  late  ascension  of  Mr.  Green. 
a  Mr.  W.  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  him  into  the  aeri^ 
regions.  "  Are  you  good  temper- 
ed ?"  asked  the  aeronaut.  "  I  be- 
lieve so,"  said  the  other,  "  bat  why 
do  you  ask  the  question  ?"  **  For 
fear  we  m^y  fall  out  on  the  way" 
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Itigenious  Piece  of  Mechanism,-^ 
We  were  gratified  in  viewing  a 
most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
DOW  exhibiting  at  the  jewelry  store 
of  Mr.  Rice,  in  this  village, — a 
time-piece,  which  strikes  the  hours 
and  halves,  4>]ays  six  tunes  with  all 
the  force  and  sweetness  of  a  piano- 
forte, and  sings  like  a  nightingale ! 
Yet  this  is  not  all ;  you  are  not  only 
sainted  with  the  cheerful  notes  of  a 
leathered  warbler,  but  presented 
with  the  bird  itself,  decked  out  in  a 
coat  of  many  colours,  rejoicing  with 
motion  as  well  as  music,  fluttering 
its  little  wings  with  the  light  and 
sprightly  notes,  and  accompanying 
the  more  sofl  and  solemn  with  a 
slower  motion  of  the  head,  and 
whole  body.  Really,  here  is  a  bird 
that  will  sing  when  you  please,  and 
sweetly,  too,  and  dance  to  its  own 
music ;  yet  so  tame  that  he  will  ne- 
ver fly  away;  and  being  supernatu- 
ral, he  needs  neither  food  nor  drink. 
But  seriously,  it  is  a  triumph  of  me- 
chanism, and  a  finished  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  top  of  the  time 
piece,  represents  a  flower  garden  ; 
the  iHrd  sitting  on  the  summit  of 
the  structure  in  the  centre,  from 
which  spouts  of  pure  water  appear 
pouring  down  while  the  bird  sings, 
the  whole  presenting  a  most  lively 
and  picturesque  appearance.  The 
admirers  of  art,  and  others  who 
have  time  to  spend,  will  be  highly 
pleased,  with  witnessing  the  opera- 
tions of  this  wonderful  piece  of  me- 
chanism.— Saratoga  Sent, 

Spring  love  oflen  freezes  in  the 
winter, — and  love  once  concealed, 
seldom  pursues  its  old  channel 
again.  — 

Said  Anna's  young  suitor,  *'  a  kiss 

is  a  noun, 
But  tell  me  if  common  or  proper* 

he  cried : 
With  a  cheek  full  of  blushes,  and 

eye-lids  cast  down, 
*'  'Tis  both  common  and  proper/* 

fair  Anna  replied. 


ISotneir  of  ^mu. 


THE  WEATHER. 

Who  cannot  write  aboat  the  weather  T  We 
win  te)l  you— He  or  she  that  is  under  a  den- 
gtie  sun,  receivings  the  reiected  lig^ht  and  beat 
of  a  brick  wall,  as  it  streams  into  a  close 
room,  where  there  is  no '  sweet  breath  of  hea- 
ven' to  cool  a  brain  fever — ^tfaat  one  who  is 
spinning^  out  a  hexameter,  with  the  accompa- 
niment of  a  sky  of  dust,  and  the  wheels  of 
twenty  carriages  over  a  noisy  pavement — 
who  plies  the  fan,  whips  the  moschetoes,  and 
cudgels  the  brain— who  has  a  parlous  good 
natured  friend,  looking  over  their  shoulder, 
[no  offence,  neighbour]  saying  as  you  travel 
through  a  sentence, '  How  flat !'— that  one 
who  swallows  hot  air,  and  walks  about  a  brea- 
thing salamander,— If  any  thus  situated,  can 
write  even  about  the  weather,  he  was  born 
of  a  Simoon,  and  would  have  remained  un- 
hurt amidst  the  desolation  of  Sodum  and  Go- 
morrah. Think  of  a  cooking  barbecue  on 
the  fourth  of  July— of  the  Engineer's  place 
in  a  steamboat— of  the  gentleman  of  old, 
roasted  in  the  brazen  bull — of  an  Indian  pow 
wow — and  then,  feeling  all  the  warmth  con- 
comitant upon  all  and  each  of  these,  write 
about  the  weather,  if  you  can — or  make  love 
^rpen  poetry — it  will  not  do. But  re- 
treat to  the  cellar — light  your  lamp — take 
Parry's  voyages  to  the  North  Pole  to  read, 
with  an  ice  cream  beside  you — and  then  you 
may  seize  your  harp,  and  babble  about  purl- 
ing streams  and  green  glades  to  some  effect. 

But  an  Editor's  closet !  ! Dog-days,  dust, 

exuding  brains,  and  a  parched  tongue for 

one  lo  write  amid  all  this,  is  asking  too  much. 
If  you  write,  who  will  read  7  Your  newspa- 
per, taken  after  dinner,  brings  '  deep  sleep 
on  man,'  and  he  snoozes  in  the  first  paragraph. 
Your  wit  is  wasted,  should  you  by  accident 
have  any,  and  the  labour  of  the  compositors 
and  paper  makers  stark  naught.  No— it  is  of 
no  use  to  say  one  word,  even  about  the  wea- 
ther.   So  we  will  not  try. 

ConuneneemenU,  These  annual  literary 
jubilees  are  coming  aod  passing  as  we  write, 
sending  their  intellectual  knighu  errant  into 
the  world  of  theology,  pharmacology,  and 
law ;  as  also  among  the  intricacies  of  com- 
merce, science,  and  belles-leilres.  The  day 
which  designates  the  departure  of  the  gradu- 
ate from  his  Alma  Mater,  is  hallowed  by  him- 
self, and  honoured  by  many  who  assemble  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  his  exit,  and  to  lis- 
ten to  Latin  and  Greek  speeches,  ore  rolundo 
forensicks,  and  grave  and  edifying  disputa- 
tions The  ladies,  on  such  occasions,  adorn 
themselves  with  smiles  of  tlie  newest  fashtons. 
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and  flourish  their  fans  aDdanle  or  con  spiritu, 
at  unto  grace  may  appertain.  Those  gentle- 
men who  have  experienced  the  honours  and 
luminations  of  a  degree,  applaud  Hebrew 

disquisitions,  which  they understand ; 

while  attentive  damiils  exclaim,  *  How  grace- 
ful!' when  orator  Juvenile  vaketh  gesture  ap- 
propriate. Cambridge,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  has  claimed  the  first  laurel  in  the  gift 
of  dame  science,  and  piqueth  herself  upon 
her ''  gray  round  towers  of  other  days,''  and 
upon  those  brilliant  stars  in  our  hemisphere, 
whose  rays  were  kindled  at  this  good  wo- 
man's lamp ;  and  truly  she  hath  educated  a 
goodly  family,  but  few  of  whom  but  were 
made  for  some  good  purpose. 

Another  commencement  approaches,  and 
already  do  we  witness  alertness  in  prepara- 
tion among  the  fashionables,  to  adorn  this  ga- 
la day.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  more  ration- 
al amusement  than  the  one  which  this,  and 
the  succeeding  day  at  Cambridge  aflbrds. 
Still,  however,  to  witness  the  performances, 
some  fatigue  must  be  endured,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  place  where  the  exhibition  is 
offered,  as  well  as  from  the  extreme  lack  of 
ceremony  prevalent  among  many,  who  are 
over  anxious  to  obtain  a  conspicuous  place  to 
"  see  and  be  seen."  We  have  with  sorrow 
seen  individuals — ay,  even  ladies — who  were 
in  general  retiring  and  reserved  in  their  man- 
ners, on  occasions  like  this  absolutely  quite 
free  and  easy,  and  full  as  anxious  to  accom- 
modate themselves,  as  to  cxliibit  courtesy  to- 
ward their  neighbours;  as  also  gentlemen, 
who  would  at  any  other  time  and  place,  think 
it  unpardonable  to  stand  before  a  lady,  so  as 
to  completely  eclipse  her  vision,  forget  their 
politeness  at  a  commencement,  and  present 
to  his  fair  neighbour  behind  him,  three  feet  of 
his  own  person,  together  with  two  coat  but- 
tons, instead  of  the  bright  face  of  the  inter- 
esting speaker.  Chesterfield  becomes,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  "  pro  hac  vice,"  a  dead  letter, 
and  beautiful  bead  dresses,  rose  coloured  rib- 
bons, and  blooming  faces 


'*  arc  born  to  bluih  nnieon, 


And  waite  thoir  swaotnen  on  the  detert  air." 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  little  unavoidable 
grievances,  a  commencement  has  its  charms. 
Our  friends  from  the  south  are  there— our  me- 
tropolis sends  out  her  forces  of  beauty  and 
fashion — and  even  Ballston  and  Saratoga 
restore  their  jewels  during  the  commence- 
ment months. 

Providence  commencement  succeeds  Cam- 
bridge, it  being  on  the  following  week,  and 
here  there  is  a  larger  church  to  accommo- 
date the  public.  Providence  is  a  scene  of 
gaiety  for  about  tliree  weeks  after  commence- 
ment, ibore  generally  being  a  round  of  fash- 
ionable parties  at  this  leoson.    Here  again 


ate  seen  the  southrons,  who  begin  at  the  eod 
of  this  carnival  to  wend  their  way  tAomly  to- 
ward home.  Newport,  thai  "  eran^ea  of  A- 
merica,"  stays  them  awhile,  until  the  steam- 
boat receives  them  to  convey  then  fotbas 
''  sunny  land,  where  dark  eyes  beaaa.^ 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  DAorestFaB- 
gers  at  Cambridge,  at  this  «MnmeaccnMst, 
than  there  has  been  for  a  namber  of  jean. 

7%«  Rival  TTuairts.  From  appearanees, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  campaiga  is  t» 
be  opened  this  winter  with  great  spirit.  We 
have  not  as  yet  ascertained  with  certalaij 
what  recruiu  are  to  come  forth  at  the  F.  S. 
Theatre,  but  the  Tremont  pmprietora  have 
fairly  gained  the  histrionic  jewels  of  Nev- 
York  for  their  boards,  and  also  renovaied 
the  interior  of  their  theatre  at  a  great  ex- 
pense.   '*  Palmam,  qui  meruit,  feraL" 

Church  BellM,  A  writer  ia  the  Evcai;^ 
Bulletin,  recommends  an  abolishing  of  the 
practice  of  ringing  the  bells  on  Sondays,  far 
church  service,  as  injurious  to  the  sick,  asd 
uncomfortable  to  the  healthy.  If  the  writer 
would  engage  to  induce  mc»re  to  attend  chnrck 
if  the  custom  is  abandoned,  than  now  go  to 
meeting,  his  pla^  certainly  shoald  be  adopt- 
ed. Speaking  of  bells,  a 
suggests,  that  in  case  of  fire,  anewi 
of  ringing  should  be  adopted,  viz.  a  qakk 
tolling,  instead  of  the  present  method,  to  dii- 
tiogui5ih  the  nine,  one,  and  eieven-o*doek 
bells  fix>m  a  fire  alarm.  We  know  not,  how- 
ever, that  this  subject  is  partieulariy  ialcrea- 
ing  to  ladies,  except  that  ii  may  gratify  tbef 
curiosity  to  learn  immediately  wfaedMr  it  is 
nine  p.  m.,  or  a  fire,  that  (as  Paddy  said) 
"  pulls  the  talking  rope." 

7%e  SlCafMmaii— guesses  Ichabod  has  seat- 
thing  to  do  with  ladies'  Bowers.  Wonder 
who  will  be  the  next  President  1  Goess  if 
Ichabod  has  any  seat  in  the  "Bower,  Mrs. 
Ware  had  better  come  home.  Goess-wck 
very  uncertain  business.  Guess  thete  is 
good  poetry  in  the  Statesman.  Guess  Knapf 
makes  good  blacking.  Guesi  Mn.  Ware 
did  not  write  this  article. 


To  Readenand  Cont^gtmdatiB. 
Several  communicatioDi  await  the  retara  «f  tkt 
Editor. 
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BEAXJTIFXJI-  EPITATH. 


In  Trinity-church  grave-yard,  New-York,  is  a  maf^ifiQBnt  slab  of  marble, 
with  only  this  eloquent  inscription — 

"MY  MOTHER." 

Sleep  in  this  village 'of  the  dead, 

Most  venerable  men : 
Now  echoeth  mine  unhallow'd  tread 
The  voice  of  the  leafless  glen — 
The  grave.    It  is  in  the  breath  of  night. 
Bright  yon  great  ehns  in  the  paly  light. 

Sleep  in  this  sunless,  earth-rooPd  hall 

In  a  pure  and  fervent  sleep. 
The  frames  of  a  Spirit-Coronal — 
Sad  thought,  as  from  the  deep, 
Passeth  the  verge  of  mind  along — 
Tuning  its  chords  to  a  reverent  song. 

Lo  all  around,  the  deep  grav'd  stone, 

Faint  rais'd  from  the  clustering  grass — 
"Here  Lyes  yo  body  of* — one  unluiown — 
And  the  titled  dead  we  pass — 
Great  in  past  time.    They  wrote  their  deeds— 
Ah — to  be  read  by  blinding  weeds  ! 

A  marble  leaf  looms  meekly  up 

Beside  the  hoary  fane : 
Secmeth  it  the  receiving  cup 

Of  the  tears  that  brightly  wane — 
Fall — over  from  feeling's  sapphire  lake, 
When  a  sad  thought  doth  its  bosom  shake. 

It  saith — *'  My  Mother."    Doth  no  line 

Tell  how  she  pass'd  o'er  earth  ? 
Nay — 'tis  enough !    Pure  memory's  shrine 
Glows  with  explaining  birth : 
Write  on  maternal  tomb  no  other — 
No  requiem-song  but  this—"  Mt  Mother  !"  Nile. 
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RAIN.  VIOLET. 

Look--<he  dark  rain  hath  led  tlie  sky, 

The  sapphire  vision  dwells  above. 
The  voice  of  earnest  minstrelsy 

Comes  wing'd  by  zephyrs  from  the  grove  ; 
The  rainbow  spans  the  eastern  bend, 

The  clouds  roll  meekly  to  the  aea, 
And  purling  lines  by  the  warm  rain  pennM 

Flow  over  the  hills  to  the  grassy  lea. 

Where  all  the  lightning  of  the  storm?  . 

Frinffing  the  light  horizon  clouds! 
And  where  the  echoing  thunderer's  form  ? 

In  the  blue  ocean — in  wavy  shrouds  1 
And  the  strong  stooping  winds  that  went 

So  like  high  waters  the  grass  along  ? 
Ah — in  their  revelling  moans  were  blent 

Strains  of  the  grave— their  own  death  song ! 

All  the  green  trees  that  garment  land 

Shake  from  their  locks  Castilian  pearls  ; 
Teem  the  low  grounds  with  a  brilliant  sand. 

O'er  the  bright  moss  the  humbird  whirls : 
Oh !  the  slept  violet ! — ^its  embrace 

Was  round  a  rain  drop! — one  of  sky : 
And  blush  is  struggling  in  its  face 

With  light,  and  bide  alternately. 

God  taught  thee,  beautiful !  how  to  fold 

Thy  feeble  leaves ;  and  incline  thy  head 
In  a  gentle  sleep — while  echoes  roU'd 

From  the  tempest  cloud,  and  fearful  red 
Flash'd  thro'  the  mist :  Now,  as  a  child 

That  sleepeth  amid  the  battle  din, 
Thou  wakest  so  unearthly  mild,  i  o  R 

To  learn  thee  danger,  were  a  sin !  •*  -^^  *• 

Who  that  abroad  on  nature  looks 

With  calm,  unclouded  eye, 
Who  climbs  the  rocks,  who  hears  the  brooks, 

And  marks  yon  starry  sky, 
Can  deem  himself  a  lonely  one. 

As  through  the  world  he  walks, 
Where  every  thing  he  looks  upon 

In  sweetest  language  talks  ? 
But  he  who  meets  in  transient  way. 

With  those  who  speak,  and  hear,  and  see. 
And  cannot  find  one  kindred  lay 

To  touch  his  heart,  is  not  like  me. 
While  thought  holds  empire  o'er  the  mind, 

Ye  powers  who  rule  me,  grant  me  this : 
Where'er  I  meet  with  human  kind, 

O  let  not  "  ignorance  be  btiss."  C»*****. 

I  8  there>  when  morning  breaks  along  the  east, 
S  erene  and  calm,  a  sweetness  in  the liour  ? 
A  golden  splendour,  when,  with  light  increas'd, 
B  cams  forth  the  day  in  all  its  dazzling  power  ? 
E  ach  glittering  star  that  gems  you  arch  above, 
L  ooks  it  not  lovely  ?    Yet  seem  these  to  roe 
L  ike  friendship's  mooonlight  ray,  outshone  by  love, 
A  11  shade,  contrasted  witli  a  smile  from  thee ! 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,"— Pa  i  if  e. 
The  brightest  flowers,  tlie  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion^s  wave. 
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We  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature." 


D  '  L  A  M  E  T  ; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  L 
They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side,    ' 

They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee  j 
Their  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
'  Around  one  parent  knee. 

They  who  with  smiles  lit  dp  the  hall, 
And  cheer'd  with  songs  the  hearth*** 
Mrs.  Hjemans. 

The  twentieth  of  June,  and  the 
tenth  of  August,  had  passed :  the 
unfortunate  Louis  of  France  was  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  ancestral  pa- 
lace, dejected  and  spiritless ;  the 
Doble,  the  queenly  Marie  Antoi- 
nette shared  his  captivity,  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  his  deprivations, 
but  not  his  depression.  She  seem- 
ed like  a  being  of  another  world, 
so  superior  were  the  energies  of 
her  mind  to  those  of  her  husband. 
Still  the  horrid  peal?  ^  of  the  tocsin 
were  borne  upon  every  breeze  to 
the  ears  of  these  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  a  Royal  family.  Still  wcrre 
the  clamours  of  "  Vive  le  Repub- 

VOL.  1. 


lique !"  mingled  with  oaths  of  dread- 
ful import  to  those  within,  from  the 
tumultuous  populace  without  the 
Tuilleries.  Still  did  the  streets  of 
Paris  resemble  the  stormy  ocean 
covered  with  black  and  contentious 
waves.  And,  while  the  billowy 
mass  was  moving  to  and  fro  thro'  her 
once  magnificent  streets,  that  voice 
which  once  had  power,  and  which 
still  had  right  to  say  to  them,  *'  thus 
far,  and  no  farther,  shall  ye  come/' 
was  palsied  by  confinement,  and  its 
owner  watched  and  insulted  by  ri- 
bald plebeians.  But  there  were  still 
noble  hearts  which  beat  with  patri- 
otic throbs  for  the  monarch  whom 
they  loved — fiery  spirits  which  could 
be  subdued  only  by  the  extinction 
of  life — and  powerful  arms,  nerved 
for  the  defence  of  their  own,  their 
king's,  and  their  country's  rights. 
Among  these,  the  family  of  Pierre 
D'Lamet  were  distinguished  for  their 
devotion  to  the  "  Bourbon,''  and 
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their  untired  and  untiring  zeal  in  its 
defence,  and  endeavors  to  restore 
its  departed  grandeur.  This  man 
was  possessed  of  immense  riches, 
owned  numerous  seats  within  the 
precincMi  and  suburbs  of  Paris,  and 
lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which 
could  not  but  draw  upon  him  the 
fatal  notice  of  the  Jacobins.  Still, 
the  influelice  of  this  family  was  great 
over  the  populace,  and  their  leaders 
perceived  that  means  must  be  taken 
to  possess  themselves  of  their  inten- 
ded prey,  which  would  rather  gratify 
than  alarm  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple. D'Lamet,  a  veteran  of  seven- 
ty years,  a  great  part  of  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country — beloved  of  the  family  in 
power,  who  had  reason  in  many  ca- 
ses to  rejoice  in  his  attachment — 
respected,  as  before  related,  by  the 
lower  classes  of  citizens,  and  held 
in  awe,  from  the  "  sans  tciche"  pu- 
rity of  his  life  and  behaviour,  even 
by  those  who  were  his  )X)litical  en- 
emies— saw  the  storm  which  was  ap- 
proaching, even  though  the  coming 
of  the  tempest  was  indicated  only 
by  slight  and  almost  imperceptible 
breezes.  It  had  been  his  wont  du- 
ring the  confinement  of  Louis  and 
Marie  in  the  Luxembourg,  to  send 
them  those  luxuries  and  convenien- 
ces which  the  brutality  of  their 
keepers  deprived  them  of.  The 
soldiery  who  kept  guard  at  the  pa- 
lace had  been  used  to  view  this  fa- 
mily with  too  much  respect  and 
awe,  to.  re  fuse  them  access,  even  in 
opposition  to  the  general  commands 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Still, 
Pierre  D'Lamet  persisted  in  his  as- 
siduous and  magnanimous  atten- 
tions ;  heedless  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  an  act  which  his  con- 
science told  him  was  founded  in 
rectitude  and  love  of  country. 

Pierre  D'Lamet  had  been  early 
married  to  a  daughter  of  one  of 
equal  fortune  and  rank — a  citizen 
of  Bordeaux.  This  lady,  beautiful 
and     accomplished,    unfortunately 


possessed  a  fragile  constitution.  A 
few  years  af^er  their  union,  she  died, 
leaving  an  infant  son  &;  daughter,  as 
yet  unconscious  of  their  loss.  The 
grief  of  D'Lamet  at  this  severe 
stroke  was  deep  and  poignant,  still 
it  did  not  delude  another,  and  an 
equally  deep  feeling  from  his  breast 
— love  and  affection  for  the  pledges 
the  departed  had  left  behind. — 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  the  pure  spirit  of 
Henriette  will  look  down  upon  me 
the  more  sweetly,  will  hover  over 
me  the  more  constantly,  as  I  love 
and  cherish  the  innocent  remem- 
brancers she  has  left  me."  Thence- 
forward his  whole  attention  was  di- 
rected, to  his  children.  True,  he 
would  often,  as  he  gazed  upon  her 
picture,  shed  bitter  tears  of  regret 
at  the  recollection  of  his  loss,  and 
of  its  magnitude.  At  such  times 
he  would  recal  her  every  virtue,  and 
review  her  every  excellence,  until 
som.?thing  like  a  repining  spirit  be- 
gan to  take  possession  of  his  mind. 
But  like  a  good  Catholic,  he  repel- 
led these  rebellious  thoughts,  and 
bowed  to  his  lot  as  the  work  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  God. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  Henri  and 
Henriette  ripened  into  the  perfeor 
tion  of  beauty.  The  city  snd  en- 
virons of  Paris  presented  not  a  h>vc^ 
Her  pair;  he,  tall,  graceful  and 
manly,  prepossessed  the  mind  of 
every  beholder  in  his  favour — 

**  Light  was  bis  measure  in  the  dance. 
And  firm  lits  footstep  in  the  lists; 

And  oh  \  be  had  that  merry  glmoce. 
Which  seldom  ladjr's  heart  leasts.** 

Henriette  too.  was  tall,  and  of 
matchless  symmetry  and  grace  of 
form.  She  was  so  like  her  brother 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  flowiof 
jetty  ringlets,  which,  as  they  were 
thrown  carelessly  over  her  sIkmiI* 
dcrs,  contrasted  so  beautifully  with 
the  pure  alabaster  whiteness  of  her 
finely  arclied  neck,  she  might,  io 
masculine  attire,  have  been  misti- 
ken  for  him.  They  had  both  beea 
educated  in  monarchical  principles. 
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were  favourites  at  court,  and  looked 
upon  the  preservation  of  regal  dig- 
nity, as  did  the  Jews  upon  the  ark 
of  the  covenant ;  religiously,  con- 
scientiously, and  devotedly.  The 
blood  of  the  lyLamets  would  have 
boiled  at  the  rashness  of,  any  polit- 
ical Uzzah,  who  should  presume, 
with  ruthless  hands,  to  touch  the 
sanctuary  of  royalty. 

But  there  were  stirring  times  com- 
menced :  and  events  big  with  por- 
tentous omens  of  war,  and  blood, 
and  strife  were  toward ;  and  they 
were  to  involve  the  great,  the  noble 
and  the  good — as  well  as  the  vulgar, 
abandoned  and  the  rebellious ;  the 
flower  and  chivalry,  as  well  as  the 
scum  and  canaille  of  France. — 
Pierre  D^Lamet  was  too  conspicu- 
ous among  the  former,  not  to  be 
brought  soon  into  collision  with  the 
latter.  His  fortunes  were  with  the 
unfortunate  Bourbon,  and  he  set 
them  and  his  life  upon  a  die,  and 
swore  to  abide  the  cast  thereof  man- 
fully. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  royal 
captives  were  situated  as  above  rc^ 
lated,  that  Pierre  D'Lamet  accord'- 
ing  to  his  usual  custom,  dismounted 
fiom  his  carriage  at  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  followed  by  a  v^ 
Jet,  bearing  fruits  and  wine,  which 
were  to  be  offered  with  a  friendly 
solicitude  for  their  comfort,  to  the 
tenants  of  the  palace.  Alas  1  how 
different  was'  the  scene  from  that 
which  for  years  gladdened  the  vete- 
ran's heart,  as  he  paced  proudly 
through  the  halls,  now  desecrated 
by  the  ruffian  tread  of  the  lawless 
Tulgar.  But  yet  unaltered  was  the 
loyal  Frenchman's  noble  mein — 
unbent,  even  by  age,  was  his  portly 
carriage  and  demeanour.  He  trod 
boldly  along  the  galleries  of  the  pa- 
lace, now  filled  with  the  riotous  and 
profane  gens-d'armerie  of  Paris, 
vrho  dared  now  to  vent  their  ribald 
jests  and  brutal  wit,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  majesty  itself.  They  had 
faeretoford    respected    the  appear-  j 


ance,  and  had  been  awed  by  the 
presence  of  D'Lamet,  as  he  had 
made  his  visits  to  the  palace ;  but 
the  day  of  the  tenth  of  August  had 
passed — the  train  of  lawless  and 
unrestrained  spirits  had  been  fired, 
and  Pierre  D'Lamet  was  doomed  to 
fall  by  its  explosion,  like  a  leaf 
scorched  by  the  Samiel. 

He  had  hardly  #sacbed  the  door 
of  Ihe  apartment  which  I^ouis  and 
Marie  occupied  during  their  re- 
straint in  the  palace,  when  one  of 
the  gens-d'armerie  in  attendance, 
rudely  ordered  Claude,  his  valet,  to 
share  with  him  the  rich  burden  he 
was  bearing.  But  the  servant  pass- 
ed on,  heedless  of  the  request,  and 
kept  closely  behind  his  lord,  on  his 
way  to  the  apartment  before  them. 
But  he  felt  a  strong  arm  on  his 
shoulder,  and  heard  the  musket 
of  the  soldier  fall  heavily  on  its 
butt,  making  the  hall  ring  again 
with  the  report  of  its  descent, 
as  its  owner  thus  addressed  him : — 
"  Stay,  stay,  citizen  Claude,  since 
that  is  your  name ;  are  you  to  scoff, 
think  you,  at  the  soldiers  of  the  re- 
public, upon  their  merely  requesting 
a  part  of  your  dainties  ?  This  is 
the  day  of  equality,  friend,  and  no 
man  passes  us  without  acknowledg- 
ing it." 

"  These  baskets,"  said  the  valet, 
"contain  presents  for  the  King, 
and  may  not  be  shared  with  the 
w.arden  of  his  palace." 

**  King — say  you  t"  rejoined  the 
soldier — "  Sacre  dieu !  II  n'est  roi 
que  de  nom  !" 

"  Claude,  Claude,"  exclaimed  D'- 
Lamet, "  why  do  you  stay  to  prate 
with  that  soldier?  Come  on,  and 
leave  your  gossip  until  a  more  fitting 
opportunity." 

Right  glad  would  the  valet  have 
been  to  obey  this  order,  but  the  bay- 
onet of  the  musketeer  was  at  his 
breast,  and  he  was  forced  to  stay. 

D'Lamet,  irritated  at  his  delay, 
came  back  to  the  scene  of  this  con- 
versation, and  on   witnessing  this 
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outrage,  peremptorily  ordeied  the 
man-at-arms  to  suffer  his  servant  to 
proceed. 

But  the  hayonet  on]y  faltered — it 
did  not  fall. 

"  Soldier,"  said  the  veteran  "  why 
seek  you  a  broil  with  an  unoffending 
valet,  who  never  did,  who  never  can 
injure  you  ?  Let  him  pass  free  and 
unmolested  to  ^he  King's  apart- 
ments, or" 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  same 
exclamation  and  brutal  laugh,which 
had  before  been  addressed  to  Maude 
— "Mon  dieu  !  Roi?  11  n*est  roi 
que  de  nom !" 

"  Wretch  !"  exclaimed  D*Lamet, 
**  do  you  add  treason  to  your  King 
to  insult  to  his  loyal  subjects '?"  and 
raising  his  staff,  for  he  was  not  a]« 
lowed  to  wear  his  sword  in  the  pa- 
lace, he  struck  up  the  bayonet  of 
the  firelock  which  the  soldier  still 
presented,  the  bayonet  flew  into  the 
air,  and  its  shrill  ringing,  as  it  fell 
upon  the  floor,  was  instantly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  report  of  the  piece, 
the  contents  of  which  entered  the 
body  of  the  veteran,  who  fell, 
wounded  and  bloody,  into  the  ariiis 
of  his  faithful  Claude. 

Assaults  and  violence  were  now 
too  common  to  give  very  general 
surprise  to  those  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Luxembourg.  A  few 
of  the  gen&-d'armerie  pressed  a- 
round  the  group  formed  by  the  sol- 
dier, D'Lamet  and  Claude — the 
former  was  quietly  reloading  his 
piece,  glowering  upon  the  fallen 
form  of  the  veteran,  as  he  lay  upon 
the  pave,  his  hoary  head  supported 
by  the  valet,  who,  with  anxious  so- 
licitude, was  begging  the  hardheart- 
ed wretches  who  surrounded  them, 
for  air  and  a  surgeon.  But  *'  away 
with  the  carrion  !"  was  all  the  reply 
he  could  receive — for  no  eye  melt- 
ed with  pity — no  bosom  there  con- 
tained a  spark  of  generous  feeling. 
Humanity's  empire  seemed  to  have 
been  usurped  by  brutality.  The 
wounded  man,  surrounded  by.  en- 


emies, by  those  who  were  jealous  of 
his  power,  his  influence,  and  his 
wealth,  raised  his  eyes  to  them  at 
length,  and  offered  them  monej  to 
procure  him  a  conveyance  thence. 
A  rude  chaise  was  obtained  accord- 
ingly, and  D'Lamet  was  carried 
therein  to  his  own  hotel.  Leaviag 
him  there,  let  us  see  what  eflfect  was 
produced  by  the  report  of  the  a^r 
in  the  palace,  among  the  citizens  of 
Paris. 

Danton  at  this  time  bore  soprenie 
sway  among  the  lower  orders  of  Pa- 
ris. This  man  was  cruel,  vindic- 
tive and  ferociously  savage — ^fond  of 
pleasure,  and  regarded  the  accom- 
plishment of  no  fiend-like  barbarity 
too  barbarous  to  attain  means  to  in- 
dulge in  his  profusion.  Wh^i  the 
account  of  D'Lamet's  assassinatioo 
was  brought  to  him,  his  mind,  frnit- 
Ail  in  plans  for  his  own  gratification, 
conceived  the  hellish  design  of  ma- 
king this  one  among  the  many  ni- 
struments  for  the  advancement  of 
his  personal  and  private  views.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  capacity  as  Jostice 
in  the  Court  of  the  Military  Tribu- 
nal, he  related  the  affair  of  the  pa- 
lace in  a  way  calculated  to  ioHane 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
family  of  D'Lamet.  .  He  represent- 
ed their  immense  wealth,  their  at- 
tachment to  monarchical  principle?, 
and  their  anti-republican  preposses- 
sions. Already  a  commotion  was 
visible  among  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulace— it  increased — ^the  din  and 
shouts  of  the  multitude  growinr 
louder  and  louder,  as  the  infeniil 
ratiocination  of  the  psuedo-minister 
of  Justice  so  plainly  tended  to  the 
developement  of  his  wishes.  The 
billowy  phalanx  rolled  tumultuoosly 
towards  the  house  of  I^Lamet — al- 
ready had  the  work  of  destnictioo 
commenced,  when  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  infuriate  destroyer  was 
arrested  by  an  apparition  which 
came 

**  Ijke  Ariel  on  the  tempests  of  the  north. 
Ailayin;;:  Ijotli  thRtr  furv  and  their  |>assioa. 
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The  graceful  forms  of  Henri  &  Hen- 
riette  were  standing  in  their  love- 
liness on  the  piazza,  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  in  fu]l  view  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude. They  were  both  pale,  and 
attired  in  black — ^their  heads  bare, 
and  their  ringlets  waving  in  the 
wind.  The  eyes  of  the  sister  were 
suffused  with  tears,  and  swollen 
with  long  and  bitter  weeping  ;  but 
those  of  Henri  were  fixed  sternly  on 
the  gathering  populace,  as  he  thus 
addressed  them : — 

**  Citizens  of  Paris !  what  seek 
ye  here  1  Is  it  not  enough,  that  my 
father's  spirit,  torn  by  your  ruthless 
hands  from  its  earthly  dwelling,  is 
about  to  depart  to  its  home  in  hea- 
ven— there  to  call  down  vengeance 
from  an  offended  God  upon  his  mur- 
derers?— ^but  must  ye  embitter,  nay 
poison,  the  last  moments  he  can 
spend  on  earth,  by  your  rude  clam- 
ours and  savage  yells  ?  Must  ye 
interrupt  him  in  his  last  words  to 
his  children — his  dying  instructions 
to  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than 
life  ?  Begone,  citizens !  Extend  not 
your  fury  even  to  the  grave  1  Oh ! 
leave  us  now — and  tomorrow,  if  ye 
have  the  will — tomorrow,,  when  my 
sainted  father's  spirit  has  left  its 
clay-cold  tenemen^^then  come  and 
work  your  savage  pleasure !" 

The  ball  of  the  revolution  had 
not  yet  acquired  that  mighty  impe- 
tus which  it  afterwards  receivcd,and 
which  buried  feeling  and  humanity 
in  its  onward  path.  The  populace 
of  Paris  were  touched  by  the  appeal 
of  Henri  D'Lamet,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  weeping  sister,  as  they  stood 
in  sorrow  for  a  d^ing  parent.  They 
were  suffered  to  retreat  in  silence, 
and  the  hotel  of  Pierre  D'Lamet 
was  again  still,  and  undisturbed. 

A y.  -Ti- 

(To  bo  continued.) 

There  is  nothing  of  which  soci- 
ety is  less  tolerant  than  merit. 

He  who  separates  himself  from 
the  world,  though  it  be  by  rising  a- 


bove  it,  becomes  proportionably 
weak,  and  [unless  the  mind  is  at 
the  same  time  strengthened  and  ren- 
dered self-dependent]  miserable. 


i&aturlras  Sbinfiig* 


*  Why  dance  y«,  nortali,  o^r  the  grave  of  Uaie  V* 


Those  who  have  no  artificial 
means  of  ascertaining  the  progress 
of  time,  are  in  general  the  most  a- 
cute  in  discerning  its  immediate 
signs,  and  are  most  retentive  of  in- 
dividual dates.  The  mechanical 
aids  to  knowledge  are  not  sharpen- 
ers of  the  wits.  The  understand- 
ing of  a  savage  is  a  kind  of  natural 
almanac,  and  more  true  in  its  prog- 
nostication of  the  future.  In  his 
mind's  eye  he  sees  what  has  hap- 
pened, or  what  is  likely  to  happen 
to  him,  *'  as  in  a  map  the  voyager 
his  course."  Those  who  read  the 
times  and  seasons  in  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  and  the  configuration 
of  the  stars,  who  count  by  moons, 
and  know  when  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
their  own  affairs,  or  of  the  common 
concatenation  of  events.  People 
in  such  situations  have  not  their  fa- 
culties distracted  by  any  multiplici- 
ty of  inquiries  beyond  what  befals 
themselves,  and  the  outward  ap- 
pearances that  mark  the  change. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  simplicity  and 
clearness  in  the  knowledge  they 
possess,  which  oflen  puz^cs  the 
more  learned.  I  am  sometimes 
surprised  at  a  shepherd-boy  by  the 
road-side,  who  sees  nothing  but  the 
earth  and  sky,  asking  me  the  time  . 
of  day — he  ought  to  know  so  mtfah 
better  than  any  one  how  far  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon.  I  sup- 
pose he  wants  to  ask  a  question  of 
a  passenger,  or  to  see  if  he  has  a 
^atch.  Robinson  Crusoe  lost  his 
reckoning  in  the  monotony  of  his 
life  and  that  bewildering  dream  of 
soIitude,«and  was  fain  to  have  re- 
course to  tlie  notches  in  a  piece  of 
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wood.  What  a  diary  was  his !  And 
how  time  must  have  spread  its  cir* 
ouit  round  him,  vast  and  pathless  as 
V  the  ocean  !  For  myself,  I  have  ne* 
ver  had  a  watch  nor  any  other  mode 
of  keeping  time  in  my  possession, 
nor  ever  wish  to  learn  how  time 
goes.  It  is  a  sign  I  have  had  little 
to  do,  few  avocations,  few  engage- 
ments. When  I  am  in  a  town,  I 
can  hear  the  dockland  when  I 
am  in  the  country,  I  can  listen  to 
the  silence. 

GRACE. 

Grace  is  a  fine  creature  in  mind  and 
person.  We  need  not  pause  oyer 
the  detail ;  critics  might  refuse  the 
palm  of  beauty  to  her,  but  all  must 
acknowledge  the  magic  of  her  love- 
liness. Those  large  lustrous  black 
eyes,  animating  that  marble  com- 
plexion— how  touching,  how  ex- 
pressive ! — ^what  a  speaking  record 
of  sorrows  past — ^subdued,  but 
hardly  yet  forgotten!  Her  ro* 
mance  of  life  was  painful,  and 
she  may  be  thankful  she  has  so 
early  begun  to  live,  amidst  the  real- 
ities of  the  world.  There  is  one 
event  certain  in  the  life  of  every 
woman.  Proud,  intellectual,  strong 
minded  as  she  may  be;  she  is  pre- 
destined by  stern  necessity,  to  ex- 
perience the  inevitable  misfortune 
of  loving.  Now,  a  woman's  men- 
tal power  may  defend  her  against 
the  inroads  of  any  other  passion, 
and  her  principles  are  excellent  aux- 
iliaries. But  this  very  power  aids 
the  influences  of  the  malignant  as- 
pect of  the  planet  of  her  destiny. 
Her  constitutional  tenderness — the 
artificial  habits  of  dependence,  giv- 
en by  the  blessed  system  of  modern 
education — her  deep  sense  of  the 
bliss  of  being  loved,  and  loving — 
her  gratitude  to  him  who  makes  her 
the  arbitress  of  his  fate — her  desir*e 
of  communicating  happiness — are 
the  train  of  combustibles  to  which 
imagination  applies  the  blazing 
torch.     This  creature,  full  of  the 


endearing  sympathies  of  her  natore 
— with  an  understanding  that  giv^ 
her  an  intense  consciousneaB  of  the 
elevated  sentiment  of  Teoiproctl 
love,  resigns  herself  entirely  to  itt 
empire.  Her  smd  Uves  in  iJketHh 
smu  of  anatker^'-^e  "jays  with  his 
joy,  and  sorrows  with  his  sorrow !" 
— ^and  the  end  is^  almoet  ahrmys— 
shipwreck  and  desolation. 

With  regard  to  Grsce,  I  neier 
could  understand  the  nttractkiii 
which  bound  her  to  Harcomrt  in  the 
first  instance.  Perhaps  it  wms  hab- 
it, or  the  consciousness  that  the  sta- 
bility of  her  character  would  he  a 
balance  for  the  vacillation  of  his : 
In  short,  women  generally  can  give 
very  little  account  of  th^  coHseof 
their  attachments.  No  matter ;  dih 
ring  the  period  of  their  engagement, 
be  found  equal  advantage  in  the  aid 
of  her  fine  intellect  and  her  deci- 
sive energy.  They  furnidied  that 
impetus  to  exertion  which  his  iDd»> 
lence  required.  Doubtless  he  feh 
the  benefits  he  was  deriving ;  aad 
surely  every  eye  perceived  his  at- 
tachment, and  doubted  not  thai  its 
durability  and  fervour  would  be  the 
one  redeeming  exception  to  his  ge- 
neral fickleness.  But  time,  that 
test  of  all  things,  that  infallible  or- 
deal, which  separates  the  dross  fron 
the  ore,  the  false  from  the  true — 
time  abated  Harcourt's  love — pas- 
sion, whatsoever  he  called  it.  It 
boots  not  now  to  recount,  step  by 
step,  the  progress  of  his  iolidelitj. 
My  poor  Grace !— even  her  admira- 
ble, equally  poised  mind  cfaan^ 
beneath  this  disappointment, — ilm 
bitter  draught  of  wounded  aflfectioa. 
Her  health  was  afiected-her  natojai 
seriousness  deepened  to  gloom — 
her  sweet  smile  shaded  by  constant 
efforts  at  a  cheerfulness  not  withia 
the  compass  of  her  attainraeat. 
Harcourt  was  called  from  our  viciD- 
ity  ;  and  I  began  to  hope  thai  entire 
estrangement  would  effect  its  osml 
work.  But  there  are  always  ofii- 
cioua  friends,  ready  epough  to  aoond 
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in  one's  ear  a  name  one  wishes  4o 
avoid.    Somebodj  had  seen  Har- 
court  lately,  and  described  him  as 
absorbed  in  the  very  worthy  pursait 
of  fortuoe-hunting.     From  a  siore 
certain  source,  we  heard  that  his 
constant  associates  were  men  of  du- 
bious gentility,     amongst    whom 
wealth  is  the  grand  i^logy  fix  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  vulgar  in  mind, 
coarse  in  manner,  and  ignoble  in 
principle.    And  Harcourt,  with  the 
fatal  facility  of  his  character,  had 
sunk  to  their  lead-^was  seeking  to 
ally  himself  with  them  by  the  clo- 
sest ties.     "  Oh !    why,"  said  my 
poor  Grace  to  me,  fiur  I  was  the  con- 
Jidante  of  all  her  sorrows — "  why 
can  I  not  teach  my  heart  to  spurn 
this  abject  creature,  as  the  dust  be- 
neath my  feet?    Why  does    that 
heart  still  ache  over  the  loss  of  that 
which    my    judgment    disdains — 
loathes  ?     This  is  not  the  Harcourt 
I  loved-^the  husband  of  my  hopes  1 
The  phantom  of  my  imagination 
has  disappeared  forever!     Shall  I 
doat  on-  dust  and  ashes,  when  the 
living  soul  has  fled?     What  would 
union  with  him  be  now,  but  of  the 
Jiving  with  the  dead  V*     But  though 
esteem  and  admiration  were  gone, 
Grace's  tenderness  yet  clung  to  him. 
She  had  suffered  her  heart  to  e8C]4>e 
from  the  control  of  her  understand- 
ing ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
that  poor  thing  called  human  reason 
to  effect  a  triumph,  which  can  re- 
sult only  from  a  higher  source.     In 
the  first  agony  of  her  desolation,  she 
bad  called  upon  God  ! — but  he  was 
not  in  the  storm,  nor  the  earthquake 
nor  the  fire.     And  there  was  no  si- 
ence  in  her  breast,  for  the  breath- 
ng  of  that  still,  small  voice,  which 
x>nies  with  peace  and  assurance  to 
he  wounded  and  broken  spirit. 

I  am  not  sure  whether,  afler  ha- 
ing  deserted  a  feeling  woman,  the 
nost  merciful  thing  a  man  can  do  is 
lot  to  marry.  I  suspect  there  are 
ery  few  cases,  whatever  may  be 
he  sense  of  a  female,  in  which  there 


is  not  that  Inrking  hope  of  the  i 
derer's  return,  which  is  just  suffi*^ 
cient  to  preserve  attachment,  that 
flourishes,  perhaps,  most  luxuriant- 
ly in  an  agitated  soil.  In  procesa 
of  time,  Harcourt  Ibrged  his  golden 
fetters,  and  Grace  was  compelled  to 
avert  het  thoaghts  torn  him.  She 
felt— too  mach  I— her  grief  was  a 
compliment  he  had  not  merited. 
However,  I  had  the  consideration 
to  subdue  my  indignation;  and  I 
proposed  a  visit  to  a  deat  friend  in 
a  distant  country.  We 'went,  and 
were  soon  occupied  in  the  details  of 
a  life  full  of  usefulness,  activity,  and 
consequent  happiness  By  useful* 
ness,  I  do  not  mean  feeding  poultry, 
or  superintending  a  dairy ;  but  such 
occupations  of  thought  and  action 
as  tend  to  the  improvement  both  of 
one's  self  and  others.  Grace  was . 
interested  before  she  suspected  her- 
self capable  o( forgetting.  To  gain 
this  point  is  to  advance  considera- 
bly in  the  attainment  of  tranquillity^ 
The  more  she  got  out  of  herself, 
and  was  accustomed  to  step  beyond 
the  boundary  of  her  own  feelings 
and  interests,  the  better.  In  three 
months,  Grace  was  wonderfully  im- 
proved, both  in  mind  and  body.  She 
had  the  good  sense  to  be  constantly 
occupied,  and  never  to  speak  of 
Harcourt.  We  returned  home, 
quite  delighted  with  our  excursion  ;. 
and,  at  this  present  moment, — it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  betray  secrets,  but 
I  am  really  afraid  Grace  is  seriously 
inclined  to  see  the  advantages  of  a 
re^dence  with  the  best  of  men,  in 
the  midst  of  as  fine  a  counU-y  a» 
gems  this  orb  of  earth. 

A  DREAM. 

roS  THS  BOWXR  or*  tasts. 

HAPPINESS. 

I  WAS  a  solitary  and  an  unhappy 
being.  Twenty  summers  had  pass- 
ed over  my  head,  and  had  left  me, 
still  seeking  the  attainment  of  that 
object,  which  all  persons  pursue 
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with  such  eagerness,  but  which  few 
obtain.  I  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness, 

Surely,  I  exclaimed,  one  evening 
as  I  was  musing  on  this  subject, 
surely,  all  must  be  happier  than  my- 
self! Oh,  that  some  benign  spirit 
would  smile  from  the  clouds  upon 
this  earthly  sphere,  and  point  out 
to  me  the  way  to  Happiness  \  No 
sooner  had  I  thus  spoken,  than  I 
beheld  approaching  roe  a  lady  whose 

'PhitioDomie  nie  charmow,  parce  qu'on  y-voil, 
L'  impreiote  d'une  ame,  pure  et  leiisible.' 

Adyancing  with  a  firm  and  digni- 
fied step,  she  fixed  her  expressive 
eye  upon  my  face,  as  if  to  divine 
my  thoughts. 

'  Maiden,'  exclaimed  she,  'whence 
this  gloom  and  discontent  1  Think 
not  to  obtain  *  Happiness^  by  repin* 
ing  at  the  situation  in  which  fortune 
has  placed  you,  or  by  envying  the 
apparent  felicity  of  others.  Follow 
me,  and  behold  the  vanity  of  so  do- 
ing." 

I  immediately  accompanied  my 
guide,  who  conducted  me  to  an  im- 
mense apartment,  where  were  as- 
sembled people  of  every  age  and 
nation,  some  conversing  together  in 
groups,  and  others  buried  in  thought. 
In  the  midst  of  this  concourse,  I 
beheld,  on  a  throne  elevated  a- 
bove  the  rest,  a  queen  surrounded 
with  every  luxury  which  wealth 
could  procure,  or  power  command. 
She  appeared  engaged  in  an  inter- 
esting conversation  with  her  court- 
iers. She  must  be  happy,  thought 
I,  struck  with  the  splendour  of  her 
appearance; — but  on  approaching 
nearer,  I  saw  she  was  weeping, 
heard  her  declaim  in  the  most  bit- 
ter termtf,  against  the  conspirators 
who  had  murdered  her  children, 
and  by  whom  her  own  life  and  king- 
dom were  now  endangered.  If 
such  are  the  consequences  of  great- 
ness, I  exclaimed,  rather  let  me 
share  the  lot  of  the  meanest  peas- 
ant who  lives  undisturbed  by  fears 
for  his  safety,  than  even  the  most 


powerful  monarch,  who  is  contiao- 
ally  surrounded  by  danger  !  With 
these  sentiments,  i  listened  to  tlie 
conversation  of  a  man,  who  stoott 
near  me ;  he  was  happy,  he  said, 
till  poverty  and  its  attendant  evib 
overtook  him,  but  now,  his  friend* 
had  forsaken  him,  and  he  passed 
his  days  in  miserj  and  wretched- 
ness, without  one  friend  to  cheer 
his  lonely  hours,  or  one  conaolinf 
voice  to  soothe  his  broken  heart.  I 
still  wandered  from  one  person  to  aa- 
other,and  learned  from  them  that  all 
had  their  peculiar  trouUes,  their 
secret  sources  of  discontent,  and 
that  none,  however  they  might  ap> 
pear,  were  truly  happy.  Turning 
with  despair  from  this  scene,  I  in- 
quired of  my  guide,  if  Happines 
were  not  to  be  obtained  on  the 
earth?  No  one,  she  replied,  pos- 
sesses true  felicity  in  this  life,  but 
many  obtain  a  degree  of  happiness. 
To  be  contented  with  year  situatioa 
— to  follow,  undeviatingly  the  paths 
of  virtue — ^to  be  charitaUe  to  the 
poor — and  to  act  always  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  a  clear  and 
an  unsullied  conscience,  are  the 
only  means  of  becoming  happy.  So 
saying,  she  disappeared  from  my 
view,  and  the  agitation,  which  her 
flight  caused  in  my  mind — awoke 
me.  AmjlXthi. 

FOR  THK  BOWKS  OF  TASTB. 

SKETCH. 

I  came  to  the  place  of  my  hiitii  and 
sat  down  by  the  silver  Ibontaias 
where  ofl  I  sat  in  the  days  of  mv 
childhood.  The  wind  sighed  ia 
bleak  murmui^  through  the  grove. 
and  all  around  appeared  desolate. 
and  my  heart  was  sad.  I  drank  of 
the  crystal  water  from  the  ibontam. 
which  flowed  at  my  feet,  but  it  did 
not  impart  the  sweetness  as  m  days 
past ;  and  it  raised  in  me  a  8i|rh. 

Where  !  exclaimed  I,  is  the  im- 
age which  haunts  me  in  my  loaek 
hours,  the  image  of  Hden  the  pride 
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)fthis  village. — There,  uttered  a 
(mall  still  voice  at  my  side. — I  star- 
ed at  the  sound — and  on  looking 
iround  beheld  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
nan  wrapped  in  the  mazes  of  a  dark 
nantle,  which  hung  loosely  o'er  her 
shoulders.  Her  dark  locks  would 
lave  rivalled  the  plumage  of  the 
-aven's  wing»  and  they  floated  on 
;he  breeze  as  a  gossamer.  She 
}tood  like  a  statue,  still  pointing  to 
1  small  mound  beside  the  murmur- 
ng  stream  which  wound  its  course 
nto  a  cool  grove. 

A  momentary  shudder  came  o'er 

-ne Helen  was  fair,  said  the 

igure,  but  she  now  sleeps  beneath 
hat  mound  where  the  dark  grass 

¥avea I  bound  the  cypress 

?vreath  around  her  marble  l^ow  and 
aid  her  here.  There  is  no  hand 
3ut  mine  to  scatter  flowers  o'er  her 
owly  bed — ^no  one  bat  me  to  sigh 
>'er  her  grave,  and  shed  affection's 
ear 

I  sat  like  an  inanimate  being; 
ind  my  lips  refused  utterance.  I 
vould  have  spoke — but  could  not. 
Silence  pervaded  the  scene  for  a 
noment,  but  at  last  the  unknown 
^ame  near  me.  She  first  covered 
ler  face  with  a  veil,  and  then  spoke 
o  me  in  the  following  words  : 

....  Helen,  said  she,  now  sleeps 
»eneath  this  sod.  Her  lover  went 
brth  to  war — He  was  foremost  in 
he  battle — and  his  name  shone 
brightest  among  the  heroes  of  the 
leld.  He  toiled  for  glory  in  the  bat- 
le's  front — His  name  was  dreaded 
y  his  foes.  At  last  the  clarion  of 
/ar  sounded  Victory !  and  the  flag 
i  truce  waved  from  the  battle- 
aents  of  the  tower — He  left  the 
lostiie  field,  and  returned  to 
liis  grove  where  he  first  pledged 
is  vows  of  love  to  Helen— He 
ame  to  lay  his  laurels  at  her  feet, 
rhich  had  been  won  by  his  best 
lood.  Indeed  he  had  not  forgot- 
5n  her ;  and  he  wished  to  meet  her 
'here  so  ofl  they  had  walked  and 
ledged  their  vows  of  constancy . . . 

^OL.   I. 


. ...  The  first  object  that  here  met 
his  gaze  was  yon  marble  slab ...  A 
heart  rending  frenzy  for  a  moment 
filfed  his  bosom 'What !  exclaim- 
ed he,  can  my  Helen  sleep  beneatht 
He  hastened  to  the  cottage  of 
her  mother,  and  wildly  enqui- 
red for  his  Helen^and  received 
from  me  the  melancholy  tidings  of 
her  death.  He  stopped  no  longer ; 
but  rushed  from  the  house  in  a  state 
of  frenzy — ^the  next  morning  I 
found  him  lying  on  this  green  in  the 

arms  of ^Death!     The  sound 

of  the  trumpet,  and  the  clashing 
hoofs  of  the  war  horse  no  longer  a- 
rouses  him  from  his  slumbers.  He 
sleeps.  Peace  to  his  ashes ! — His 
spirit  hath  passed  away,  and  my 
soul  is  sad Columbia. 

FXTRACT 

From  an  tmpuhlithed  Nottl—'By  a  Lady. 

"  Agnes  Langlet  had  been  the 
chosen  confidant  of  all  Medora's 
pleasures,  and  sensibly  shared  in 
her  griefs :  she  talked  to  her  with 
more  freedom  of  her  attachment  to 
Delmere,  than  to  any  one  else,  not 
even  excepting  her  sister  ;  for  they 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and 
had  formed  a  mutual  firiendship  for 
each  other,  and  there  was  a  simila- 
rity in  their  dispositions  that  invited 
confidence.  Deeply  occupied  with 
the  subject  on  which  they  were 
speaking,  they  reached  the  grove 
before  they  were  conscious  of  hav- 
ing strolled  so  far  from  home.  ''  I  ^ 
cannot  dl^cribe  to  you,  my  dear 
Agnes,"  said  Medora, "  the  feelings 
that  crowd  upon  my  heart  when  I 
utter  these  words! — ^the  remem- 
brance of  my  transient  day-dreams 
of  happiness,  rushes  with  such  force 
on  my  sickened  imagination,  that 
I  almost  become  bewildered  with 
the  retrospection." 

"  I  must  not  permit  you  to  talk  in 
this  manner,  Medora,"  returned  Ag- 
nes, "  you  heard  your  mother's  in- 
junction to  me,  and  I  must  endeav- 
our to  execute  it.    Indeed,  my  dear 
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girl,  you  should  not  look  ao  pale  and 
sorrowful,  when  you  know  how 
much  it  would  delight  your  friends 
to  see  you  appear  happy.  I  am 
sure  it  is  but  to  make  an  effort,  and 
the  sadness  that  preys  upon  your 
spirits  would  soon  wear  off." 

**  Ah,  Agnes, '  he  jests  at  scars 
that  never  felt  a  wound.'  You  must 
be  placed  in  my  situation,  before 
you  can  possibly  judge  of  its  bitter- 
ness.   When  I  think 
How  richly  were  my  noontide  irances  hmtg 
With  gorgeous  tapestriei  of  pictured  joys, 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective, 

and  then  compare  them  with  my 
present  blighted  lot,  my  hopes  an- 
nihilated, my  heart  sad  and  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  friends,  I  feel  weary 
of  life,  and  would  gladly  exchange 
it  for  the  peaceful  grave — where  the 
miserable  affections  that  agitate  me 
here,  can  affect  me  no  more  !'' 

**  My  dear  girl,  it  is  by  dwelling 
on  these  melancholy  thoughts,  that 
you  feed  the  sorrow  we  would  h^ve 
you  forget.  Be  assured,  Medora, 
the  man  who  is  capable  of  trifling 
with  your  affection  is  not  worthy  of 
it,  and  you  should  at  least  pretend 
that  you  had  banished  his  image 
from  your  heart.  I  cannot  endure 
to  think  that  those  lords  of  the  cre- 
ation should  lord  it  over  us,  just  as 
if  our  happiness  or  misery  depended 
only  on  their  movements.  If  Harry 
Somerviile  were  to  drop  such  a  hint 
to  me,  I  do  believe  I  should  discard 
him  now,  even  on  the  eve  of  our 
marriage,  though  I  shouB  die  with 
sorrow  in  six  months  after." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  two  friends  slow- 
ly continued  their  walk,  and  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  conversation, 
they  had  almost  reached  the  ham- 
let, before  they  perceived  that  the 
sun  was  obscured  by  clouds.  The 
horizon  looked  black,  and  sudden 
gusts  of  hollow  wind  whistled  thro' 
the  grove,  and  all  nature  indicated 
a  coming  storm.  The  sound  of  dis- 
tant thunder  first  awakened  them  I 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and  I 


while  they  paused  to  coDsider  whe- 
ther they  should  seek  a  shelter  ia 
the  village,  until  the  storm  vas 
over,  or  endeavor  to  return  to  tk 
castle,  before  the  rain  began  to  M, 
their  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  two  labourers,  sap- 
porting  in  their  arms  the  lifeless  bo> 
dy  of  a  gentleman.  The  nearest 
habitation  was  Mrs.  Saunders'  ou- 
tage, and  thither  the  peasants  bore 
their  inanimate  burden.  The  im 
now  began  to  descend  in  large 
drops — £ishes  of  vivid  lightning 
darted  at  intervals  across  the  finnar 
ment,  and  the  two  ladies  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  protection  from  the 
same  friendly  roof.  They  tapped 
gently  at  the  door,  and  it  was  im- 
mediatsly  opened  by  the  mistress  of 
the  dwelling, 

<<  We  must  plead  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  good  dame,  for  this 
untimely  intrusion,"  said  Medora. 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome  si 
any  time,  my  sweet  young  ladies,"" 
replied  Mrs.  Saunders,  *'  but  joo 
have  come  to  see  a  sorry  sight,  just 
now ;  a  poor  young  gentleman  wai 
fetched  here  a  little  while  ago,  just 
a  short  time  before  you  ra]^>ed  at 
the  door,  that  I  am  sorely  afraid  is 
dying!  The  men  that  fetched 
him  told  me,  that  as  they  were 
working  in  the  field,  he  rode  past, 
and  his  horse  was  cutting  a  greai 
many  pranks,  just  like  all  great  ges- 
tlemen's  horses  do,  and  presendj  he 
throwed  him — ^and  strack  his  bead 
against  a  large  stone  in  the  road ; 
and  when  they  went  to  help  him  up 
the  blood  was  runnix^  diovn  htf 
face,  and  he  was  in  a  fainting  &, 
and  so  they  fetched  him  here.  Alas! 
alas  I  what  a  world  of  trouble  tc 
live  in,"  continued  the  dame,  wipi&| 
the  tears  from  her  furrowed  che^ks^ 
with  her  clean  muslin  apron. — 
"  As  I  was  saying,  young  ladies, 
they  fetched  him  here,  and  laid  hki 
on  a  bed  in  the^  next  room,  and  if 
soon  as  that  poor  crazy  creature, 
that  you  sent  to  me  to  nurse  and  take 
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care  of,  lady  Medora,  as  soon  aa  she 
got  a  sight  of  his  face,  she  gave  one 
of  them  horrid  screams,  and  fell 
down  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of 
the  bed.  I  suppose  her  screaming 
fetched  the  gentleman  to  his  sens- 
es, for  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  look* 
ed  at  her  so  wild  and  fierce,  that  I 
think  he  mast  be  crazy  too;  and 
he  said,  Gracious  God  !  it  is  Julia ! 
•^-and  then  be  tinted  again.  He 
had  just  come  to  life  the  second 
time  when  I  came  out  to  open  the 
door  for  you.  Will  you  step  in,  and 
try  to  comfort  the  poor  girl,  while  I 
get  something  warm  for  the  gentle- 
man to  drink  V* 

**  Assist  me  to  rise,  good  woman," 
said  the  wounded  stranger,  as  Mrs. 
Saunders  returned  to  the  room 
where  he  lay,  followed  by  Agnes 
and  Medora,  whose  entrance  he  did 
not  seem  to  regard. 

'*  Julia,  dearest  Julia !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  clasped  the  kneeling 
form  of  the  isolated  girl  to  his  bo- 
som, **  I  have  travelled  over  half 
the  kingdom  in  quest  of  you,  that  I 
might  again  enjoy  some  peace  of 
mind,  by  making  reparation  for  the 
injury  I  have  done  you — and  is  it 
thus  I  find  you?  a  picture  of  wretch- 
edness and  despair  ?  Oh  !  I  have 
wronged  you,  deeply,  cruelly  wrong- 
ed you  !— but  when  you  witness  my 
repentance — ^when  you  learn  how 
much  I  have  suffered — how  often, 
through  the  long  and  dreary  night, 
I  have  bowed  prostrate  before  the 
throne  of  mercy,  to  crave  pardon 
for  the  woes  I  brought  on  you  !  and 
how  many  cheerless  days  I  have  en- 
dured cold  and  hunger  in  search  of 
you,  that  I  might  atone  for  my  guilt 
as  fkr  as  atonement  could  be  made, 
you  will-^you  must  forgive  me  ! 
Monster ! — villain  that  I  was,  to  de- 
stroy the  h^s  of  so  much  excel- 
lence—of so  much  beauty ! — Julia, 
will  you  not  speak  to  me — will  you 
not  say  one  little  ^ord— our  chUd^ 
my  love ! — ^will  you  not  tell  me 
something  of  hiifff' 


Breathless  and  overpowered  by 
his  agitation,  the  stranger  sunk 
back  on  the  bed  in  a  state  of  ex* 
haustion. 

**  Dear,  dear,  what  a  pitiful  sight!" 
sobbed  the  sympathetic  Mrs.  Saun* 
ders ;  '*  why,  'tis  enough  to  melt  the 
heart  of  a  stone,  to  hear  them  talk  I 
— My  dear  young  ladies,  don't  bo 
looking  so  woebegone !  Your  sorrow- 
ful faces  helps  to  make  me  fbel  worse. 
And  there's  that  poor  creature,  too, 
I  don't  believe  she's  moved  even  a 
finger,  since  she  first  knelt  down 
there.  When  I  get  these  plasters 
and  bandages  fixed  to  dress  tlie 
gentleman's  head,  I  will  try  to  take 
her  to  her  chamber.  I  don't  think 
it  will  do  either  of  them  any  good 
to  stay  together — ^two  crazy  folks 
an't  fit  company  for  each  other." 

Agnes  offered  her  assistance  to 
tear  the  bandages  apart,  whilst  Me- 
dora timidly  walked  to  the  bed  side, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  the  Maniac, 
prevailed  on  her  to  rise  from  the 
floor. 

The  hapless  Julia  passively  suffer- 
ed herself  to  be  led  to  a  seat.  She 
was  pale— deadly  pale.  A  chilly 
dampness  bedewed  her  forehead — 
and  she  seemed  unconscious  of  ev- 
ery thing  that  was  passing  around 
her. 

"Now  that's  a  good  girl j*^  said 
Mrs.  Saunders,  in  an  affectionate 
and  coaxing  tone,  "  that's  a  good 
girl,  to  get  up  so  quietly  when  the 
lady  asked  you — see  how  she  stands 
by  your  side,  and  watches  you,  as 
kindly  as  if  she  were  your  own  dear 
sister.  And  look  there— on  the 
bed !  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  he 
has  been  begging  you  to  forgive 
him,  as  hard  as  if  he'd  been  beg- 
ging for  his  life." 

The  Maniac  slowly  moved  her 
head,  and  gazed  intently  on  the 
stranger  for  some  minutes.  No 
sigh  relieved  her  overcharged  heart 
— no  tear  moistened  her  eye — a 
melancholy  smile  diffused  itself  over 
her  countenance,  and  turning  to 
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the  dame,  she  said,  "  Tell  bim — I 
forgire  bim  !''  As  she  pronounced 
the  last  word,  her  hand  fell  on 
the  bosom  ofMedora — and  her  bro- 
ken spirit  fled  to  its  everlasting 
home!" 

[We  should  like  to  make  more  ex- 
tracts from  the  Maniac ;  but  we  be« 
lieve  the  foregoing  will  be  enough 
to  show  as  a  specimen  of  the  work. 
We  advise  the  author  to  go  on  and 
faint  not.  With  stud  j  and  perseve- 
ring attention,  she  will  be  eminent 
among  our  literati.] 


"  We  arr  bnt  the  Tenders  of  other  men's  goods." 


The  Power  of  Imagination,     A 

Mr.  D was  a  great  deer  hunter. 

He  had  learned  his  dog  to  trail  the 
game  a  few  yards  ahead  of  him  slow- 
ly, till,  within  sight,  he  should  be  a- 
ble  to  reach  it  with  his  ride.  A  ve- 
ry largo  buck  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  neighborhood,  and  ex- 
cited great  emulation  among  the  ri- 
val hunters,  who  should  kill  him. — 
One  morning,  very  early,  Mr.  D. 
roused  him  from  his  lair,  and  his 
dog  was  placed  on  his  trail.  He 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  got  a 
shot  at  the  noble  animal,  but  it  was 
not  fatal.  The  deer  fled.  The 
dog.  was  made  to  follow  slowly 
again,  lentil  a  second  shot  might  be 
more  successful.  They  followed 
to  a  large  creek,  which  the  deer  had 
crossed, — the  dog  refused  to  follow. 
The  master  urged,  but  the  dog  stUl 
refused  to  take  the  water.  The 
master  became  irritated  and  seized 
the  dog  to  throw  him  in,  when  he 
bit  his  master  on  the  arm.  The 
master  was  unable  to  account  for 
such  conduct  in  an  animal  who  had 
heretofore  required  restraint  rather 
than  excitement  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  At  last  it  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  the  animal  was  going 
mad ,  and  his  fear  of  the  water  was 
a  conviucing  proof  to  his  imagina- 
tion.    Levelling  his  rifle  he  instant- 


ly blew  out  the  brains  of  poor  Tnj, 
and  made  all  haste  home,  with  the 
terrible  intelligence  that  his  dog  had 
gone  mad  and  bit  him.  The  &ine 
of  our  old  teacher  soon  carried  the 
half  distracted  man  to  his  residence. 
He  heard  the  tale,  soothed  the  exci- 
ted feelings  of  his  patient,  and  assu- 
red him  that  there  was  do  immedi- 
ate danger.  Not  believing  it  a  case 
of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  he  in- 
vented several  plans  to  allaj  the 
fears  of  Mr.  D.,  telling  him,  among 
other  things,  that  he  need  not  feir 
the  least  danger,  if  he  should  psss 
the  twenty-seventh  day  after  the 
bite,  and  that  the  disease  rarely 
manifested  itself  sooner.  Abont  a 
week  before  this  period  had  elaps- 
ed, Mr.  D.  began  to  be  very  uneasy 
and  restless.  The  nearer  the  day 
approached,  symptoms  of  great 
mental  anxiety  showed  themselves 
more  frequently,  till  on  the  26t]i 
day,  the  man  was  in  a  state  of  infa- 
riate  madness.  His  eye  gianced 
with  maniacal  quickness,  from  ob> 
ject  to  object,  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance expressed  the  passions  of  a 
demon.  He  shuddered  at  the  sigl^ 
of  water,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and 
rolling  his  projecting  eye-balls,  pre- 
sented less  the  appearance  of  a  hu- 
man being  than  an  accursed  inhab- 
itant escaped  from  the  regions  of 
Tophit.  He  had,  however,  short 
lucid  intervals,  when  reason  seemed 
to  resume  her  empire  over  him. 
He  would  then  beg  his  friends  to 
keep  away  from  him,  fi>r  he  did 
not  know  what  he  might  do.  At 
these  times  he  would  swallow  water 
in  large  quantities  to  quench  his 
raging  thirst,  but  every  swallow  was 
accompanied  with  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion. His  physician  was  sent  lor, 
but  being  from  hom*,  it  was  several 
hours  before  he  visite^Hln.  When 
he  arrived  there  waMMowd  round 
the  house  and  in  thflKr — all  bee- 
ged  him  not  to  ^tw  v^the patient 
was  an  infuriate  madman.  But  he 
disregarded  his  j^ponal  safety  and 
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entered.  The  man  was  walking 
with  a  brisk  step  across  his  room, 
Iwckwards  and  forwards,  rolling  his 
eyes,  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  and 
when  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm 
was  a  little  abated,  would  coil  him- 
self up  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
like  a  dog,  and  lie  still  for  a  moraent. 
He  recognized  his  physician,  whom 
he  begged  not  to  come  near  him,  as 
he  could  not  answer  for  his  conduct 
In  one  of  his  lucid  moments,  the 
J>ootor  pouring  out  as  he  supposed, 
nearly  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  per- 
suaded Mr.  D.  to  swallow  it,  which 
he  did  convulsively.  In  an  hour  he 
was  in  a  sound  sleep,  with  stento- 
rous  breathingyfrom  which  he  awoke 
the  second  day  in  his  perfect  mind, 
and  killed  many  a  fine  buck  after- 
wards. Augusta  Courier. 

The  following  singular  occur- 
rence took  place  on  the  north  river 
on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Peter 
Brown,  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, took  passage  from  Catskill  to 
Newburgh,  in  one  of  the  tow  boats 
attached  to  the  steam  boat  New 
LiOndon.  In  the  evening  the  moth- 
er had  got  her  children  to  sleep  and 
went  to  her  supper ;  on  her  return, 
she  missed  her  oldest  soA,  aged  a- 
bout  eleven  years.  Diligent  search 
was  made  in  all  the  boats,  but  with- 
out success;  and  the  conclusion 
was  pressed  on  the  parents  that 
their  child  had  fallen  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  Their  grief  at  this 
sudden  bereavement  was  almost 
without  bounds — and  the  family 
landed  in  this  village  in  the  utmost 
distress. 

Capt.  Harris,  of  the  sloop  Deca- 
tur, of  Poughkeepsie,  after  passing 
the  New-London  about  12  o'clock 
at  night,  for  some  time  thought  he 
heard  a  moaning  noise  in  the  river, 
and  immediately  manned  his  boat, 
and  went  in  pursuit,  directed  by  the 
noise.  He  soo[^  discovered  and 
rescued  the  little  sufferer ;  and  he 
has  since  been  restored  to  his  pa- 


rents. The  boy  says  he  went  to 
sleep  by  his  mother,  and  the  next 
he  knew,  he  found  himself  in  the 
river,  and  continued  swimming  un- 
til he  was  taken  up  by  the  boat. 
What  renders  this  case  remarkable, 
is  the  length  of  time,  probably  an 
hour,  this  little  hero  remained  in 
the  water  without  drowning — and 
the  providential  interference  of 
Capt  Harris,  in  rescuing  him  from 
a  watery  grave. 

Mr.  William  Clark,  his  wife,  a 
son  about  six  years  of  age,  and  an- 
other child  about  two  years  old,  di- 
ed at  Uniontown,  in  this  state,  from 
having  taken  poison  in  some  food. 
How  administered,  or  by  whom,  it 
is  not  known.  A  cat  and  dog, 
which  had  eaten  of  the  same  viet- 
uals,  died  also  at  the  same  time. 
"  In  the  evening  after  the  funeral," 
says  the  Uniontown  Democrat,  **  we 
saw  a  relation  to  whose  care  it  had 
been  committed,  conveying  away 
the  only  survivor  of  the  family,  an 
infant  unweaned." 

Destruction  of  the  world  in  four 
years.  Some  German  journals  pre- 
dict the  approach  of  a  comet  which 
will  destroy  our  world  in  the  year 
1832.  A  like  catastrophe,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  threatened  in  a 
communication  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  in  May,  1773,  by 
M.  Delalande,  when  people  died  of 
fear,  and  the  clergy  sold  places  in 
paradise  at  a  large  profit. 


]3oU}etr  of  Saete. 


THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 
This  splendid  and  saccessful  eflfort  of  geniat 
may  justljbe  classed  in  the  bigbesl  rank  of  Di- 
dactic poetry.  To  a  mind  capable  ofcompre- 
bending  and  discussing  tbe  profound  myste- 
ries of  philosophy y  tbe  author  of  this  work 
unites  a  bold  and  excursive  fancy  which,  re- 
jecting the  beaten  paths  of  song,  discloses  a 
rich  vein  of  originality,  which  derives  an  ad- 
ditional charm  from  the  pure  and  thrilling 
language  of  nature.  Inspired  by  the  sub- 
limity of  his  subject,  the  deep  ieeling  aod  in- 
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tense  ardour  of  his  energetic  mind  is  ererj 
where  ftpparent,  white  the  spirit  of  emhosiasm 
which  breathce  thiongh  the  whole  work  seems 
retherlohftTe  emaaated  fiwn  thegraadeiir 
and  beauty  of  the  theme  he  has  chosen,  than 
as  an  effort  to  embellish  it. 

Yet  the  talented  author  of  "  The  Coarse  of 
Time,"  with  al>  his  hig^h  exerilencies  has 
itSl  maoj  eccentricities  irrccondleable  wiifa 
^e  nilef  of  erilictsm.  He  emlaiBf— 
u  Hail  lote  I  flnt  le«<e— thou  wof4  that  sasis  all 
bliu  I 

The  tpariiing  eream  of  aTl  Hft^s  bleiiedneu. 

The  fiiken  down  of  Happiness  eoeiplete, 

Diseemer  of  the  riotaett  frapei  of  joy  !** 
There  appean  to  us  in  these  imir  lines  a  most 
incongnious  assemblafe  of  images.  Here 
we  have  a  mixture  of  arithmetic,  cream, 
down,  and  grapes.  What  idea  the  author 
intended  precisely  to  convey  by  "  tparkling 
creautf'*  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Per- 
haps he  meant  ite  creamf  (a^ad  simHeibr 
lofB€ !)  yet  even  fhom  this,it  weuld  be  dtficult 
to  raise  a  tparkie. 

Like  many  other  writers  whose  forte  is 
"  the  Sublime,^'  Mr.  Pollok  often  disappoinU 
us.  He  loves  '  to  hold  converse  with  the 
spheres' — to  '  companion  with  the  elements ;' 
and  he  delights  to  luxuriate  amid  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  poesy :  still,  with  a  schoolboy 
wantonness,  he  often  descends  to  trifle  with 
an  insect.    The  following  is  an  example  : 

' "  I  with  my  friend  have  turnM, 

A  man  of  ezoelleat  mind,  and  excellent  heart, 
And  climbed  the  neicbbooring  hill  with  ardent 

■tep, 
l^teUng  horn  distant  eaim,  or  from  the  earth, 
Digging  wkh  labonr  sore,  the  pQnderoue  stone, 
"Which  having  carried  to  the  highest  top, 
We  downward  roiIed'*--and  as  it  strove  at  first 
With  obstaclee  that  seemed  to  match  its  force, 
With  feeble  erooked  motion  to  and  fro, 
Wavering,  he  looked  with  interest  most  intense. 
And  prafed  almost  /  and  as  it  gathered  strength. 
Aid  etraighteaed  the  current  of  its  ftirious  flow- 
Exulting  in  the  swiftness  of  its  course, 
As  rising  now  with  rainbow  bound  immense, 
lieaped  down,  careering  o*er  the  subject  plain. 
He  elapp*d  his  hands  in  silent  boundless  Mws, 
And  laaghM  and  talked,  well  paid  for  all  his  toil. 
And  when  at  night  the  story  was  rehearsed, 
Uncommon  glory  kindled  in  his  eye.^' 

Again  he  says : 

«  With  Nature's  self 

He  seem*d  an  old  acquaintance— free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty  I 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  ocean*s  mane. 
And  play*d  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks. 
Btood  on  the  Alps— stood  on  the  Appenines^— 
And  with  the  thunder  ulked  1  as  fr^^nd  to  friend 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, 
In  sportive  twist— the  lightning's  fiery  wing ! 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  a  dreadful  God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  of  vrngraiice  serm*d — 


*  A  mighty  queer  amusement  fur  two  philoso- 
phers! 


Then  tum'd,  and  with  the  grasskopper,  who  a^ 
His  aveniag  song,  beneath  kla  (tot,  tarnvm-Mdy 

We  think  the  above  extract  cxbibiae  mad 
of  true  snbiimity.  Yet  Pope  waBld,perteps 
have  cited  its  close  as  an  example  of  the  As- 
tho§f  or  "  art  of  sinking  in  poetry." 

"The  Course  of  Time"  has  been,  Boi  nn- 
jnstly,  compared  with  the  '  Paradise  LmK  of 
Milton.  These  authors  reseaable  aasli  o«hcr 
mote  in  their  defects  than  in  tkeir  beemiei; 
both  are  passionately  fond  of  intithesii  if 
bold  coutrast;  to  produce  this  eficctyWlien  their 
most  powerful  energies  have  been  soauaoasd 
to  "  take  the  prisoned  soul,  and  lap  h  in  E!y- 
siom,**  when  om-  interest  and  adaaiiatiea  arc 
moat  streogfy  eieiled  even  anaid  tbia  IbibI- 
lecuial  feast,  we  often  becmne  skkaaed  by 
the  minute  detail  of  setne  trivial  iaci^flaft,  of 
disgusting  picture  of  depraved  faumanity. 
Dictating  speech  to  Deitt,  and  ezpabatiog 
on  the  hidden  secrets  of  Eternity,  has  been 
thought  by  many,  to  be  the  most  objectioiia- 
ble  part  of  Milton's  works-— bat  whea  we  cea- 
sider  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptioas,  aad  ihs 
unequalled  strength  of  his  languaire,  we  par- 
don this  error,  if  so  it  maybe  caUed. 

Mr.  Pollok's  description  of  our  first  parrati 
and  their  fall  from  Paradise,  (sec  page  aD) 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  Milton's ;  yet  as  a 
whole,  this  poem,  perhaps,  u  eqaal  io  point 
of  merit,  to  any  of  his  piwlDeUonB,  and  inde- 
pendent of  sectarian  cooaideraiboaa,  win 
be  hailed  as  a  valuable  acquisition  by  all  br- 
ers of  literature,  be  their  religions  opiaioas 
what  they  may. 

We  would  express  our  grateliil  ackoawt- 
edgemenu  to  the  New  Bemdut,  aUas  iba  n- 
devant  editor  of  the  "  Bachelors'  Journal,"* 
for  his  temporary  guardianship  of  onr  Bower, 
and  his  embellishment  thereof,  duiin^oar  ab- 
sence. This  favour,  considering  the  an^ 
menu  of  the  Journal,  we  regard  at  tbe  tales! 
"feather  in  our  cap,"  bat  after  hairu^g  prea- 
ded  with  so  much  grace  and  digaity  in  oar  seat, 
we  are  half  afraid  to  resume  it,  and  stroagiy 
tempted  to  make  a  final  exit,  &,  yieki  to  Imb  iu 
sole  possession ;  though  we  fear  be  might  not 
thank  us  for  ihis/oeouT^-^for  no  dc»abi  he  has 
for  the  two  past  weeks  considered  hiaMelf  is 
a  kind  of  purgatory,  from  wbieb  ba  pcayed 
most  devoutly  to  be  relieved  ....*'  Kaoiivc 
our  benediction  and  depart." 


The  Bower  op  Tasts,  fdHtd  bf  Mms. 
Katharihr  a.  Ware,  is  FnhlmkLd  nery 
Saturday^  by  Ddtton  &  WsRTWoKTa, 
(formerly  State  I^rinters,)  Nm.  1  and  4,  £r- 
ehangt' Street,  Bottoaf  who  are  authorised  t» 
transact  all  business  mlative  to  the  Prialing 
and  circulation  of  tbn  work.  All  iiteraiy 
communications  diould  be,  as  lormerfyf  di- 
rected to  the  Editor.- 
be  Po9l  paid. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  AN  ATHEIST. 

Who  but  a  Stoic  can  look  forth  and  see 

Creation's  loveliness,  and  not  admire  ? 
Or  muse  where  heroes  struggled  to  be  free, 

Victorious  e'en  in  death,  and  not  aspire 

To  share  their  glory  ? — ^list  the  minstrel's  lyre 
Unmov'd — or  gaze  on  beauty's  radiant  brow, 

Nor  feel  the  vita]  pulse  of  life  beat  higher ! 
Or  coldly  witness  scenes  of  pain  and  wo. 
Without  one  sigh — one  tear  of  pity  to  bestow  ? 

True,  we  are  the  slaves  of  circumstance,  for 
They  colour  all  our  thoughts — our  thoughts,  all  things : 

It  is  in  vain  we  strive  against  this  law, 
'Twere  wisdom  still  to  strive,  if  we  had  wings 
To  soar  above  the  earthly  weight  that  clings 

To  frail  mortality,  and  thus  be  Gcee 

From  all  that  saddens,  gladdens,  charms,  or  stings — 

When  hfe's  vain  dream  is  over,  where  are  we  ? 
Inanimate,  upon  a  cold  and  waveless  sea! 

Thus  have  I  thought  of  death — We  but  select 

A  spot  to  build  our  dark  and  silent  dome. 
And  smce  it  must  be  so,  calmly  expect. 

Fate's  ruthless  messenger  to  call  us  home; 
Yet,  still,  'tis  sad  to  tenant  the  cold  grave 

With  dark  oblivion's  desert  for  our  lot — 
When  all  our  hopes,  and  fears,  sleep  like  the  waver 

That  rests  upon  the  shore — by  all  forgot, 
Perhaps  our  solitary  bed  remember'd  not. 

Yet  if  unhappy,  should  we  not  regard 

Death  as  a  mend,  who  comes  to  set  us  free  ? 
Who  shews  a  place  of  rest — where  no  reward,. 

'Tirt  true — no  puDJshment,  awaits  us — we 

Only  seek  from  pain  and  care  to  flee, 
Sinking  insensate  n»  the  graven  stone 

That  marks  our  dwelling — or  the  pensile  tree 
That  waves  above,  and  still  shall  wave,  when  gone 
la  every  trace  of  what  we  u^crc— forever  flown ! 
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Yes — Death  i  I  view  thee  as  my  last,  but  fiiend, — 
The  grave,  a  peaceful  home  of  endless  rest; 

Earth,  as  a  theatre,  where  men  contend 
For  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power — these  ffive  a  2 
To  life,  and  make  us  what  is  call'd  most  blest! 

Such  is  man's  destiny — ^the  laurel  crown, 
The  classic  toga,  or  the  mailed  vest. 

Speak  the  proud  language  of  our  high  renown, 
Yet  all  must  be  consigned  to  dark  Mivion's  breast.         Gorbok. 

[We  hope  and  trust  the  writer  of  the  above  ha«  not  expressed  bis  awm  sentinMOls  ob  te 
•abject  be  has  chosen—bis  mind  is  capable  of  better  thii^.] — ^Eo. 


TO  GABRlEIiliE,  who  a$ked,  WHAT  IS  F4irCT  t 

What  is  fancy  ? — Sunlight  shining — 

An  unfolded  tress  of  sun. 
Round  the  heartstrings  brightly  twining 

As  itself  and  life  were  one ; 
n^is  a  fire-ball  thrown  by  feeling 

Through  the  soul's  mysterious  wild. 
Many  a  hidden  gem  revealing. 

Many  a  bower  undefiled  ; 
'TIS  a  moonbeam  flung  on  sadness, 

Gilding  soil  the  bosom's  storm. 
Laying  down  its  hand  of  gladness 

On  the  heart's  deserted  form ; 
'TIS  a  star  through  cloud-break  flashing,  * 

Filling  rife  Uie  eye  of  hope ; 
'TIS  the  foam  of  waters  dashing 

O^er  a  barren  mountain  slope ; 
'TIS  the  ushering  in  of  sorrow, 

For,  its  brilliant  morning  past. 
Doth  the  soul  new  accents  borrow, 

That  its  beauty  will  not  last ! 
'TIS  a  golden  wave  upheaving 

From  the  level  evening  lake ; 
'TIS  the  light  of  angels  leaving  ; 

'TIS  a  transient  melting  &ke 
Fallen  in  unholy  waters ; 

'Tis  the  angel  Mercy's  breath 
Blown  upon  the  plain  of  slaughters, 

Tarrying  the  word  of  death ; 
Tis  the  silver  foam  far  gleaming 

From  a  surging  sunset  sea ; 
'TIS  the  holy  hour  of  dreaming, 

When  I  dream,  dear  girl !  of  thee  ; 
'TIS,  in  all,  a  sight  of  heaven. 

When  by  proudly  soaring  Thought 
Being's  misty  veil  is  riven 

TeU  me  now—"  What  is  it  Not  ?**  J.  O.  R. 


MEMORY. 


"  Does  Memory  then. 
On  the  dark  bosom  of  the  fearful  past. 
Lay  her  pale  cheek,  and  love  to  slumber  there?'* 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  laste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste/'— Pa ivi. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  ^ms,  to  save 
From  the  dark  |)o9om  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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We  ^  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature.*' 

D'LAMET; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  n. 

"*  Oh,  dear  father  I 
It  ifl  thy  httfineks  that  we  go  about— 
Therefore  f  teat  Franca— 
No  blowa  ambition  doth  our  toils  ineite. 
Bat  loyalty,  and  our  a(*d  father's  right  !^ 
Lear. 

The  children  of  the  vetertn  loyal* 
iflt  stood  beside  his  death-bed.  The 
wound  inflicted  bj  the  assassin  was 
deep  and  mortal.  The  tide  of  life 
was  fast  ebbing,  and  the  blood  of 
the  old  man  flowed  sluggishly 
throagh  his  veins.  A  man  of  God 
was  directing  the  thoughts  of  the 
dying  to  the  world  of  spirits,  in  an 
eloquently  soothing,  and  pious  ex- 
hortation. A  noise,  as  of  the  rush- 
ing of  the  cataract,  was  heard  in  the 
courtyard  beneath,  and  the  hand  of 
Danton  was  recognized  as  having 
set  on  foot  the  commotion. 

'^  Go,  children !"  said  the  holy  &- 
ther,  ''  6o,  and  tell  them  your 
parent  would  die  in  peace;  they 
surely  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
that  request,  and  from  you"  I 

VOL.  1. 


How  far  this  prophecy  of  the 
priest  was  justified  by  the  event,  we 
have  already  seen. 

Henri  and  his  sister  had  returned, 
and  again  waited  at  the  pillow  of 
their  father.  The  priest  retired  to 
a  remote  recess  of  t|e  apartment, 
and  left  them  to  the  uninterrupted 
interchange  of  deep  and  pious  feel- 
ing. 

"  My  children,"  feebly  said  the 
M  man,  **  you  have  been  taught 
to  love  your  King  and  Queen  with 
a  zeal  and  ardour  passing  the  love 
of  parent,  or  each  other.  Persevere 
in  this  devotion.  Free  the  noble 
Bourbon  and  his  no  less  noble  wife 
from  their  restraint,  even  at  the  per- 
U  of  your  lives  1  They  cannot  be 
resigned  in  a  better,  hdier,  worthi- 
er cause !  I  leave  you  wealth — ^lay 
it  at  their  feet;  strength— -exert  it 
in  their  cause;  talents — use  them 
for  th^ir  deliverance ;  the  memory 
of  your  father— let  it  inspire,  assist. 
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and  render  you  siiccegefuV !  My 
efTects  are  all  in  the  hands  of  that 
holy  man  yonder.  And  now,  my 
children,  draw  near  to  me ;  and 
receive  a  father's  last  benediction  : 
May  th^  God  of  all  good  protect 
you,  and  keep  you  in  health — pros- 
perity— and — and loyalty !" 

The  last  words  of  Pierre  D'Lamet, 
as  he  grasped  the  hands  of  his  chil- 
dren in  his  own,  were  injunctions 
to  preserve  their  loyalty  to  the  Bour- 
bon. His  noble  heart  then  broke, 
and  ascended  to  him  who  had  ever 
inspired  it  with  honour,  patriotism, 
and  virtue.  Let  us  see  how  his  dy- 
ing injunctions  were  observed. 

It  was  on  the  morning  afler  the 
last  rites  had  been  performed  which 
were  due  to  the  departed  patriot, 
that  a  carriage  drew  up  at  the  gates 
of  the  Hotel  de  la  D'Lamet,  and 
two  citizens  in  black,  with  swords 
by  their  sides,  dismounted  there- 
from, and  ascended  the  main  stair, 
which  led  to  the  apartment,  where 
Henri,  Henriette^  and  the  good  fa- 
ther Francis  were  sitting,  in  conver- 
sation deep  engaged,  recalling  the 
virtues,  and  extolling  the  loyalty  of 
their  deceased  father  and  friend, 
and  busily  intent  upon  forming 
phins  for  the  future.  So  abstract- 
ed were  their  thoughts  from  every 
thing  but  these  all-absorbing  topics, 
that  the  tread  of  the  strangers  upon 
*  the  staircase,  was  unheeded,  until 
they  had  approached  within  a  pace 
of  the-  apartment;  and  their,  sur- 
prise of  course  was  great,  when  the 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
there  entered  the  Triumvir  Danton 
with  an  attendant.  The  blood  of 
Henri  boiled  within  him,  as  this 
wretch  threw  himself  upon  a  gor- 
geous chair,  and  beckoned  his  at- 
tendant to  seat  himself  also.  But 
father  Francis  restrained  him  gen- 
tly, as  he  was  about  to  repel  the 
intruder  from  his  father's  house, 
and  chastise  his  insolent  assurance. 
**My  son,"  whispered  the  priest, 
"  be  wary  !**      But  the  miscreant 


usurper  interrupted  the  farther  pri- 
vate communication  of  the  group 
before  him,  by  exclaiming  in  a  voice 
like  distant  thunder — 

"  By  the  holy  virgin,  citizen  Henri 
D'Lamet,  this  is  cold  welcome  for 
an  emissary  of  the  Military  Tribu- 
nal of  France,  come  to  condole 
with  you  for  the  loss  of  that  truly 
upright  and  worthy  citizen,  your 
late  lamented  father.  But  grief, 
perhaps,  has  turned  your  brain." 

^*  Methinks,  sir,  such  moments u 
these  might  be  deemed  too  aacred, 
by  one  who  thinks  the  events  which 
preceded,  them  subjects  of  grief,  to 
be  intruded  upon  by  strangers.  Bat 
submission  is  a  virtue  or  a  fault,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed;  and  there- 
fore whatever  business  Monsxeor 
Danton  has  to  transact  with  Heari 
D'Lamet,  the  latter  can  but  li^oi 
with  deference  and  obedience." 

"  You  say  well,  citizen,  and  right 
glad  am  I,  the  organ  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  Republic,  that  you  are  dispo- 
sed to  acquiesce  in  the  sentimeots. 
and  forward  the  designs  of  that, 
our  select,  and  truly  worthy  body, 
the  friends  of  the  Contmonwealtli, 
and  lovers  of  the  people." 

"  Ay," — murmured  Henri — "  lo- 
vers of  their  gold,  their  lands,  and 
their  arms — firiends  to  those  whoa 
your  friendship  may  deceife — and 
enemies  to  those  who  are  loo  weak 
to  fight  for  you,  too  poor  to  be  nib- 
bed by  you,  or  too  high  to  be  reaeb- 
ed  by  you.  But  I  will  bear  it  yet 
awhile — for  a  day  will  come," 

"  Citizen  Henri,"  again  oooHBeih 
ced  the  visitor,  after  a  long  pausp, 
during  which  the  thoughts  we  hxn 
attempted  to  describe  were  dwdi 
upon  by  the  young  man,  as  a  meass 
of  encouraging  him  in  his  path  of 
duty,  '*  you  are  aware,  no  doabt 
that  the  state  needs  serrice ;  aod 
that  the  youth,  strength,  wealth  aad 
energy  of  the  people,  sbonld  he 
exerted  for  the  adranc^ment  of  the 
I  public  good,  at  a  crisis  so  critical  a» 
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the  present.  Yoa  are  rich;  and 
the  descendant  of  an  influential 
family.  We  need  your  aid  in  our 
great  work  of  restoring  to  the  na- 
tion, peace  ;  and  such  a  peace  as 
will  render  its  name  glorious  and  its 
people  happy.  Therefore,  in  the 
name  of  the  Tribunal,  of  which  I 
am,  although  unworthy,  the  present 
Chairman,  I  call  upon  you  to  give 
to  the  republic  a  statement  of  your 
effects  and  money — ^and  the  present 
investment  of  the  latter ;  and  also 
to  report  yourself,  agreeable  to  the 
acts,  provisions,  and  resolutions  of' 
this  our  new  and  beneficial  insti- 
tution, erected  for  the  general  and 
particular  behoof  of  the  citizens  of 
republican  France !  And  for  your 
answer  hereto,  I  am  authorized  to 
say,  we  shall  await  the  same  within 
three  days  hence.  You  have  heard, 
citizen,  and  you  will,  no  doubt, 
obey." 

Thus  saying,  the  Revolutionist 
withdrew,  making  an  apology  for  a 
salute  to  the  family  into  whose  pre- 
sence he  had  so  unceremoniously 
intruded.  His  attendant  was  rath- 
er more  respectful  in  his  demeanor, 
although  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  the  master  spirit  and  his 
satellite. 

Previously  to  the  entrance  of 
Danton,  the  two  children  of  the  de- 
ceased royalist  had  concerted  a  plan 
with  father  Francis,  which  had  in 
view  the  advancement  of  the  de- 
signs which  the  parting  injunctions 
of  D'Lamet  had  rendered  it  a  sol- 
emn and  imperious  duty  for  them  to 
consummate.  The  emancipation  of 
the  Royal  Family  fi-om  their  du- 
resse, or,  if  that  were  found  to  be 
impossible,  a  constant  endeavor-  to 
lighten  the  sorrows  of^is  prison- 
hoQse,  and  to  cheer  his  drooping 
^irits  by  constant  and  unremitting 
attentions.  As  things  were  now, 
they  were  convinced  that  there  was 
but  one  way  left  to  them,  whereby 
the  ability  to  do  this  service  to  their 
King  and  Queen  could  be  preserv- 


ed. It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
father  Francis  should  retire  with 
Henriette  to  a  chateau  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  Paris,  the  property  of 
the  D'Lamet  family.  That  the  bulk 
of  their  effects,  saving  enough 
merely  to  preserve  appearances  in 
the  city,  should  be  transported  thi- 
ther forthwith  privately — and  that 
this  place  should  be  an  asylum  in 
case  of  sudden  change  or  failure  in 
their  enterprise.  A  large  sum  of 
money,  which  was  to  be  represented 
as  the  bulk  of  their  property,  was 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, seemingly  with  an  unwilling 
inclination  to  devote  it  to  the  purpo* 
ses  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  ut- 
most deference  to  the  views  of  this 
body  was  to  be  strictly  observed  by 
all  three.  In  this  way  access  was 
to  be  gained  to  the  king,  and  meas- 
ures were  afterwards  to  be  taken, 
the  results  of  which,  will  be  detail- 
ed in  the  next  number. 
A y.  -Ti«. 

(To  be  conlLnued.) 
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FOB  TBX  BOWKR  OF  TASTB. 

THE   TESfPORAL   ABVANTAGES   OF 
RELIGION. 

The  temporal  advantages  of  reli- 
gion, compared  with  eternal  life, 
appear  as  a  solitary  drop  in  the 
ocean.  Religion,  hotter,  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  tnK  now  is,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  to  come. 
By  the  precepts  it  inculcates,  and 
the  habits  it  forms,  the  fairest  repu- 
tation may  be  secured. 

No  one  respects  the  individual 
that  is  addicted  to  vice,  or  neglect- 
ful of  the  obligations  due  to  virtue. 
What  person,  however  vicious  his 
own  character  may  be,  will  not  pre- 
fer transacting  business  with  one 
whose  religious  principle  renders 
him  truly  honest  and  upright  ?  The 
licentious  may  deride  and  sneer  at 
religion  ;  but  are  not  its  professors 
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iheoiMB  in  whom  we  pi^r  to  re* 
pose  confidencet 

It  is  «a  error  thai  religion  has  a 
tendency  to  make  us  gloomy  and 
discontented,  or  that  it  restricts  our 
innocent  pleasores.  True  religion, 
by  inspiring  us  with  hopes  of  hap* 
ptness  in  a  better  world,  makes  us 
meet  the  cares  of  this,  with  cheer- 
fulness and  resignation. 

Eeligion  also  prerents  all  those 
vices  which  tend  to  poverty;  and 
cherishes  those  virtues  which  lead 
to  prosperity.  Indigence  is  often 
the  effect  x>f  vice.  How  many,  once 
in  circumstances  of  high  respectar 
bility,  and  whom  fortune  favoured 
with  her  brightest  prospects,  have 
been  hurled  by  their  own  extrava- 
gance to  the  d^tbs  of  adversity. 
Religion  renders  a  man  industrious 
«— end  this  is  the  path  to  wealth. 
It  enforces  a  right  improvement  of 
time,  which  results  in  ^e  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart,  and  the  noblest  powers  of  the 
mind.  C.  O.  H. 

THB  MAiriACt 

Oft 

THB  ErF£CTS  OF  lEALOCST. 

Thb  only  time  I  ever  saw  Adelaide 
Tremont,  was  at  an  election  ball  in 
Berkshire.  Born  of  an  ancient  and 
noble,  but  decayed  family,  she  was 
the  admiration  and  love  of  all  who 
ever  met  her.  When  I  lift  the  veil 
that  hangs  mrer  the  scenes  of  many 
a  far  gone  ^kr,  and  recal  her  and 
the  spot  where  I  saw  her  to  my  re- 
membrance, for  the  moment  I  seem 
no  longer  a  being  of  to-day,  so  deep- 
ly are  they  impressed  iqpon  my  soul. 
1  see  her  as  I  did  then,  in  all  the 
pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  her 
graceful  form — her  beaming  eye-— 
her  flowing  hair — and  the  thousand 
enchantments  tliat  ever  glowed  a- 
round  her.  I  still  think  I  hear 
those  soft  strains  of  music— the 
sounds  of  mirth  and  gaiety — while 
the  fairy-like  windings  of  the  dance 
and  the  gay  creatures  who  mingled 


therein,  are  all  pictured  before  me. 
It  is  bve  that  confers  the  greateat 
charm,  and  the  highest  polish  npon 
the  character  of  woman*  Perchanes 
it  may  steal  roses  from  her  cheek 
and  fire  from  her  eye,  but  it  adds  a 
brighter,  yet  softer  expresaioo  to  ev- 
ery look.    And  Adelaide  loved  one 
well  worthy  of  her  and  her  perfec- 
tions, she  was  the  adorer  and  the  a- 
dored.    How  happy  was  he  the  ob- 
ject of  that  love,  the  noUe  difind! 
They  had  been  but  a  few  days  toge- 
ther, for  he  had  left  a  fi»ei^  mis- 
sion only  to  insure  with  bw  inin- 
ence  the  election  of  the  fiirtanale 
candidate  to  whom  \h»feU  was  giv- 
en.   He  was  again  soon  to  Iwre 
her,  ere  he  came  to  call  her  hii 
own.    In  boyhood  my  playfelkw, 
and  in  manhood  my  fSrieod,  I  now 
felt  almost  as  happy  as  be,  and  pro- 
mised to  attend  the  smnmonihe 
said  that  he  would  soon  send  me  to 
his  wedding.    The  next  momiog  I 
was  on  my  road  to  Paris. 
Tears  rolled  away — ^I  had  beoosK 
a  wanderer  over  the  feoe  of  ths 
earth^-*I  had  visited  many  a  laad, 
and  nungled  with  man  in  many  a 
different  clime.    I  was  tossed  spos 
the  waves  of  the  ooeaUy  and  hid 
been  in  war  and  in  bloodshed.    Al 
lenffth,  wearied  with  my  toBa,  I  rit- 
ited  the  happy  shores  of  Britain.  I 
had  but  few  friends  in  the  werhi 
some  had  foisotten,  some  bad  d» 
sorted  me.    I  flew  with  eaagcrw 
to  one  whom  I  knew  would  be  feith^ 
ful  to  me.    I  found  him  not'— and  I 
trembled    at    the    tale    I    beaid. 
Shortly  after  my  departure  and  tkst 
of  Cliflbrd,  Adelaide,  his  aflianeed 
bride,  had  eloped  to  the  coetineat 
with  a  stranger,    difiwd  soon  re- 
turned, full  of  love  and  ezpeotatioB. 
When  the. truth  was  tokltohiDi. 
despair  drove  him  almost  so  mad- 
ness :  to  this  succeeded  apathy  and 
apparent   unconcern,    and   hsscQy 
settling  his  affiiirs,  he  left  the  oobb 
try.    AH  were  ignorant  of  bis  felt 
if  dead,  or  place  of  exile,  if  living 
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It  wafr  supposed  he  had  buried  him- 
self and  bis  woes  in  some  friendly 
convent  Adelaide  and  her  betray- 
er had  met  another  doom  over  which 
the  deispest  mystery  bung. 

Again  I  became  a  yuiderer.  I 
had  almostforgotten  the  raisibrtunes 
of  my  friend.  I  had  my  own  sor- 
rows,  and  they  weighed  heavily  up- 
on me.  I  was  passing  through  a 
mad-house  in  Palermo,  eontempla- 
tinff  the  various  wrecks  of  intellect 
before  me.  To  curiosity  succeeded 
disgust,  and  I  was  hastily  leaving 
the  scene,  when  my  eyes  rested  an 
%  face  I  thought  I  had  seen  before. 
In  its  wasted  and  distorted  features 
I  at  length  traced  those  of  the  long 
2o6t  Charles  Clifford.  Careful  of  be- 
traying myself,  I  called  the  govern- 
or of  the  Hospital,  and  inquired  the 
history  of  the  being  before  me.  He 
was  a  stranger  who  had  arrived  at 
the  place  some  years  before,  and  to 
a  violent  sickness,  derangement 
had  succeeded.  He  had  left  no  tra- 
ces of  his  name  or  family ;  when 
aane,  as  he  but  seldom  was,  he  pre- 
served a  profound  silence,  but  when 
the  fit  came  on  him,  his  paroxysms 
were  so  severe,  and  his  language  so 
incoherent,  thi^  no  discovery  could 
be  efiected.  He  was  every  day 
growing  weaker,  and  it  was  suppo- 
sed he  had  not  long  to  live*  I 
approached  his  bed.  A  few  words 
had  only  passed  between  us,  when 
he  clasped  me  to  his  bosom.  Alasl 
he  ufos  a  maniac,  beyond  all  hopes 
of  cure,  and  few  were  his  moments 
of  reason.  I  visited,  soothed,  I 
comforted  him,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
One  day,  more  calm  than  usual,  he 
toid  me  the  story  of  his  sufferings  : 

**  You  tell  me  you  already  know 
the  dreadful  history  of  my  miseries, 
— ^you  tell  me  the  world  knows  it 
loo.  I  would  to  heaven  you  were 
not  deceived.  A  feeling  unfelt  be- 
fore pervades  me  now ;  I  am  calm ; 
it  is  that  calm  which  precedes  the 
storm ;  my  life  is  wearing  fast  away, 
but  I  will  unfold  as  briefly  as  I  may 


the  mystery  that  surrounds  roe  now.. 
When  I  arrived  in  England,  and 
found  the  being  to  whom  I  had 
linked  all  my  earthly  happiness, 
gone — ^gone  forever— I  became  al- 
most distracted.  To  this,  hate,  the 
deepest  and  the  deadliest  followed. 
I  sighed  for  revenge  on  those  who 
had  cast  thorns  and  dishonor  in  my 
path.  Yet  I  concealed  every  emo- 
tion, and  became  seemingly  callous 
to  my  own  sorrows.  I  left  my  nar 
tive  land  with  the  expressed  deter- 
mination of  seeking  repose  in  a* 
cloister— but  I  nourished  within  my 
bosom  the  flames  of  hell.  I  traced 
and  pursued  the  lugitives-^cast 
your  eyes  firom  that  window — be- 
yond those  blue  mountains  I  found 
them.  On  passing  the  spot  where 
they  lived,  in  my  way  to  a  resting 
place  for  the  night,  she  saw  me  and 
shrieked-^but  I  spurred  on  my 
horse  and  left  her.  An  honr  after- 
wards I  received  a  letter — I  did  not 
open,  yet  could  not  destroy  it^— I  do 
not  know  what  prompted  me  to  pre» 
serve  it. 

"  In  the  night,  armed  with  pis^ 
tols  doubly  loaded,  and  disguised 
in  my  cloak,  I  sUjie  unperceived  to 
their  villa.  The  sonad  of  voices 
drew  me  to  an  open  window.  'Con- 
cealed from  their  view  by  surround- 
ing foliage,  I  eagerly  obsenred  them. 
I  saw  that  form  which  I  had  pressed 
at  parting  to  mine,  no!|  carelessly 
reclining  on  the  arm  j£  a  stranger. 
I  could  not  see  her  faffi— what  else 
I  did  perceive  made  me  frantic. 
The  moon  vras  sailing  gkviously 
through  the  heavens,  a  few  black 
and  flitting  clouds,  as  if  to  veil  the 
dreadful  deed,  were  all  that  obscu- 
red the  firmament.  One  of  these 
came  over  and  hid  its  light — ^I  drew 
the  weapon  from  my  tesom,  wish- 
ing to  slay  them  both. .  I  had  rais- 
ed it — my  hand  was  upon  the  fatal 
spring— -when,  suddenly,  the  moon- 
beams shone  around  me.  She  had 
raised  her  head — ^it  was  turned  to 
me — I  once  more  gazed  on  those 
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eyes,  from  whose  light  I  had  once 
drank  love — she  was  smiling  too— 
she  seemed  to  smile  on  me.  I  had 
steeled  my  heart  to  the  task — ^yet 
my  arm  fell  nerveless  to  my  side. 
Bat  those  smiles  were  thrown  on  an- 
other, and  those  eyes  were  bright 
for  him,  and  he  her  paramour.  The 
Evif^pirit  sent  a  spot  over  the 
moon — I  felt  my  heart  hnrning  with- 
in me — Revenge  urged-TOe  to  the 
deed — It  was  done. 

"  I  left  the  spot,  escaped  even  sus- 
picion, and  crossed  over  into  Sicily. 
The  fever  that  had  for  hours  before 
raged  within  my  veins  now  broke 
forth.  Long  I  hovered  between  life 
and  death.  I  will  not  name  the  tor- 
ments I  suffered,  when  a  heated 
fancy  conjured  in^y  brain  its  terri- 
ble visions,  making  the  night  a 
scene  of  horrors,  and  the  day  one 
of  remorse.  Yet  I  left  my  bed,  and 
trod  once  more  firmly  on  the  ground. 
I  tried  even  to  tear  the  never  dying 
worm  from  my  bosom,  and  to  min- 
gle once  more  with  the  world. 
And  perhaps  I  had  succeeded — but 
that  letter — her  last,  unopened  let- 
ter crossed  my  mind.  I  took  it, 
and  held  it  over  the  waters  that 
murmured  at  my  feet.  I  would 
have^estroyed  it,  but  an  unknown 
power  tempted  me  to  read.  I  ex- 
pected what  I  found — exculpation. 
She  had  been  driven,  she  said,  by 
pecuniary  embarrassments  from  En- 
gland— wa^^ithful  and  burning  to 
see  me — I  read  this  with  a  smile. 
But  farther  on  *  I  saw  those  words, 
those  dreadful  words — I  see  them 
now — I  seeHhem  written  irf  the  air 
around  me — I  hear  them  in  the 
sound  of  the  roaring  wind — I  feel 
them  written  on  my  heart  in  letters 
of  fire^— /  ani  the  murderer  of  the 
Sister  and  the  Brother  f 

TOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

THE  RtrSTIC  I^OVERS. 

"  You  cannot  leave  me  now,  John, 
after  I  have  loved  you  so  long,"  said 
Mary. 


"  Can't  ? — ^how  do  you  know  I 
can't  ? — Can't  hey  Y  S^,  theb — hf 
jings  !  I've  done  greater  things  'aa 
that,  I'd  have  you  know  1" 

The  fact  is,  John  was  jetdous — 
and  he  seemed  to  consider  this  aa 
a  defiance  to  his  physical  potency. 
He  had  no  perception  of  that  de^ 
invisible  power  which  reins  even  the 
bodily  energies  with  so  resistless  a 
sway  ; — and  under  the  first  impres- 
sion, he  started  on  a  miracukws  gal- 
lop, to  convince  us  what  he  cmdi 
do. 

Our  attention  was  turned  to  Ma- 
ry, who  was  a  fine,  strong  daughter 
of  the  wilderness,  with  her  Uack 
hair  comfortably  confined  on  the 
back  of  her  head.  There  was  no 
peculiar  grace  about  her»  exceptiiif 
her  eyes — which  were  emphaticafij 
interesting — blue  and  clear  as  a 
winter  evening  sky,  when  it  is  verj 
cold,  and  the  moon  is  not  in  heav- 
en to  neutralize  the  sappbireL 
There  was,  however,  an  oatiine  of 
characteristic  seriousness  ia  the 
contour  of  her  face,  so  fixed,  yet  re- 
spectful, in  its  expression,  that  you 
would  think  she  never  smiled.  In- 
deed, it  was  but  seldom.  But  whea 
she  did  laugh,  it  was  go  cordialhr 
as  convinced  the  beholder  that  her 
apparent  mdancholy  was  only  the 
beautiful  diffidence  of  womanhood, 
— ^that  she  loved  reflection — and 
went  rather  into  the  mysterioos  aad 
holy  converse  of  her  own  soul  for 
happiness,  than  to  a  wearying  and 
insensiUe  world.  There  was  no 
human  being  in  a  neighbourly  dis- 
tance of  her  father's  hoase,  omitting 
John  and  Charity  Williams^  the  pa- 
rents of  her  lover,  and  as  the  yoasf 
John  would  ever  and  anon  go  damn 
to  'Squire  Edwards's,  and  being 
withal  a  very  decent  young  man- 
as  a  matter  of  course^  Mary  acquir 
red  a  partiality  for  him,  which,  be- 
fore she  was  aware  of  it,  ripened 
into  a  powerful  attachment. 

A  party  of  us  had  by  accident,  or 
by  some  other  means,  called  on  her 
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for  a  short  visit,  aod  her  delighted 
attention  to  us,  boys  and  girls,  had 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  John.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  the  dialogue 
above  related. 

During  this  time,  John  was  ca- 
reering round  the  green,  in  a  circu- 
lar path,  that  at  every  turn  dimin- 
ished in  circumference — he  was 
materially  illustrating  spiritual  mag- 
netism— a  system,  essaying  to  stray 
from  its  orbit,  but  regravitated  by 
the  invisible  silken  chains  of  love. 
He  was  truly  at  this  moment  a  ridic- 
ulous object ;  and  we  felt  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  laugh  as  long  and  as 
loud  as  we  pleased,  at  his  expense. 
Yet  from  respect  to  Mary's  feelings, 
we  at  length  forbore,  as  he  came 
near  us;  while  Mary  advancing, 
aaid  to  him — 

"  Don't  act  so,  John — what'll  they 
think  of  you?" 

"  /don't  care  what  they  think — 
darn'd  if  I  do  !— How's  this,  Mary? 
Who  are  them — the  young  fellers 
there,  with  their  blue  coats,  and 
velvet  collars,  and  dashing  hanker- 
chers,  and  all  that  ?  I  guess  you 
don't  want  me  to  see  yon  again, 
when  you've  got  such  grand  com- 
pany !" 

The  poor  fellow  spoke  the  last 
words  with  much  agitation ;  and 
the  big  tears  came  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  as  dew-drops  flung  from 
the  wing  of  sorrow.  I  confess  he 
looked  very  interesting. 

"No,  John,  'taint  that — only, 
you  know,  you  don't  look  quite  so 
neat — ^so" 

"I  don't  care— what  if  I  don't? 
'Spose  I  care  any  thing  about  how  I 
look?" 

Mary  turned  to  leave  him ;  but 
he  caught  hold  of  her  hand. 

"  Why,  John,"  said  she,  I  thought 
you  was  going  to  leave  me !" 

"  I  tried  to,  hnt-^I  can't  .'—Don't 
go  now !" 

"  Wont  you  be  jealous  ?" 

"  No  sartin !" 

As  we  made  our  adieus,  we  con- 


gratulated John  on  his  restoratioQ 
to  the  favour  of  the  rural  beauty, 
and  we  left  him  with  his  eyes  spark- 
ling with  joy.  Nile. 

SKETCH. 

I  PIQUE  myself  on  knowing  by  sight 
and  by  name,  ahnost  every  man  and 
boy  in  our  parish,  from  eight  years 
old  to  eighty — I  cannot  say  quite  so 
much  for  the  women.  They*-the 
elder  of  them,  at  least — are  more 
within  doors,  more  hidden.  One 
does  not  meet  them  in  the  fields  and 
highways;  their  duties  are  close 
housekeepers,  and  live  under  cover. 
The  girls,  to  be  sure,  are  often 
enough  in  sight, "  true  creatures  of 
the  element,"  basking  in  the  sun, 
racing  in  the  wind,  rolling  in  the 
dust,  dabbling  in  the  water;  hardier, 
dirtier,  noisier,  more  sturdy  defiers 
of  heat  and  cold  and  wet  than  boys 
themselves.  One  sees  them  quite 
often  enough  to  know  them ;  but 
then  the  little  elves  alter  so  much 
at  every  step  of  their  approach  to 
womanhood,  that  recognition  be- 
comes difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
It  is  not  merely  growing,  as  boya 
grow — it  is  positive,  perplexing  and 
perpetual  change;  a  butterfly  has 
not  undergone  more  transmogrifica- 
tion in  its  progress  through  this  life, 
than  a  village  belle  in  her  arrival  at 
the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  lit- 
tle lass  is  soraethii^  after  the 
manner  of  a  cater^lar,  crawl- 
ing and  creeping  upon  the  grass, 
set  down  to  roll  by  some  tired  little 
nurse  of  an  elder  sister,  or  mother 
with  her  hands  full.  There  it  lies, 
a  fat,  boneless,  rosy  piece  of  health, 
aspiring  to  the  accomplishments  of 
walking  and  talking  ;  stretching  its 
chubby  limbs, — scrambling  and 
sprawling,  laughing  and  roaring ; 
there  it  sits,  in  all  the  dignity  of  the 
baby,  adorned  in  a  pink  checked 
frock,  a  blue  spotted  pinafore,  and^. 
a  little  white  cap,  tolerably  clean, 
and  quite  whole.     One  is  forced  to 
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ask  if  It  be  boy  or  girl,  for  these 
hardj  country  rogues  are  all  alike, 
open  eyed,  and  weather  stained  and 
nothing  fearing.  There  is  no  more 
mark  of  sex  in  the  countenance 
than  in  the  dress. 

In  the  next  stage,  dirt-encrusted 
enough  to  pass  for  the  chrysalis,  if 
it  were  not  so  very  unquiet.  The 
gender  remains  equally  uncertain.  It 
is  a  fine,8tout  curly  pated  creature  of 
three  or  four,  playing  and  rolling  a< 
bout  amongst  grass  or  mud  all  day 
long;  sh6uting,  jumping,  screech- 
ing, the  happiest  compound  of  noise 
and  idleness,  rags  and  rebellion, 
that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

Then  comes  a  sun-burnt  gipsey  of 
six,  beginning  to  grow  tall  and  thin, 
and  to  find  the  cares  of  the  world 
^thering  about  her,  with  a  pitcher 
in  one  hand,  a  mop  in  the  other,  an 
old  straw  bonnet  of  ambiguous 
shape,  half  hiding  her  tangled  hair, 
a  tattered  stuff  petticoat,  once  green, 
hanging  below  an  equally  tattered 
firock,  once  purple;  her  longing 
eyes  fixed  on  a  game  of  base-biUl  at 
the  corner  of  the  ffreen  till  she  rea* 
ches  the  cottage  door,  flings  down 
the  mop  and  pitcher,  and  darts  off 
to  her  companions,  quite  regardless 
of  the  storm  of  scolding  with  which 
the  mother  follows  her  runaway 
steps. 

So  the  world  wags  till  ten  ;  then 
the  little  damsel  gets  admission  to 
the  charity  yhool,  and  trips  mine- 
ingly  thither  erery  morning,  dress- 
ed in  the  old  fashioned  blue  gown, 
and  white  cap  and  tippet,  and  bib 
and  apron,  of  ^at  primitive  institu- 
tion, looking  as  demure  as  a  nun, 
and  as  tidy ;  her  thoughts  fixed  on 
button-holes  and  spelling-books — 
those  ensigns  of  promotion,  despi- 
sing dirt  and  baseball,  and  all  their 
joys. 

Then  at  twelve,  the  little. lass 
comes  home  again,  uncapped,  un- 
tippetted,  unschooled ;  brown  as  a 
berry,  wild  as  a  colt,  busy  as  a  bee : 
working  in  the  fields,  digging  in  the 


garden,  fi7ing  rashers,  boihsg  pota- 
toes, shelling  beans,  damiDg  stock- 
ings, nursing  children,  feeding  pigi; 
all  these  employments  raried  by  oo 
casional  fits  of  romping  and  flitting, 
and  idle  play,  according  as  the  nas- 
cent coquetry,  or  the  larking  love  of 
sport,    happens  to    prepoi^erate ; 
merry,  pretty,  and  good  with  all  her 
little  faults.     It  would  be  vrell  if  t 
country  girl  could  stand  at  thirteen. 
Then  she  is  charming.     Bnt  the 
clock  will  move  ferwud,  and  it 
fourteen  she  gets  a  eerriee  in  a 
neighbouring  town ;  and  her  neit 
appearance  is  in  the  perfeelioaof 
the  butterfly  sUte,  flattering,  giittsr- 
ing,  inconstant,  vain — die  gayest 
and  gaudiest  insect  that  ever  sJum- 
med  over  a  village  green.     Aad 
this  is  the  true  progress  of  a  i 
beauty ;  the  average  lot  of  oor  < 
try  girls ;  so  they  spring  op,  flooririi, 
change  and  disappear.     Some  in- 
deed marry  and  fix  amongst  os^  and 
then  ensues  anoth^  set  of  changes, 
rather  more  gradual,  perhaps,  faot 
quite  as  sure,  till  gray  hairs,  wrin- 
kles, and  linsey-woolsey,  wind  op 
the  picture.         Min  Mitfoid't  abttdba. 

FOR  TRK  BOWKR  OF  TAMTM, 

POI.ITENfi88* 

There  is  na  word  so  fanuliariy  oi- 
ed  by  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  little  understood,  as  Pafiir- 
ness.  Altbo'  many  writers  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  former  ages,  have  denh 
ted  their  attention  profesnediy  to 
this  subject,  and  have  endeaveoed 
with  ingenuity  and  talents,  to  make 
it  pUin  and  practical  to  all,  jet  their 
labours  have,  hitherto,  hem  crown- 
ed with  but  little  success.  It  is  sot 
to  any  capricioasnees  in  the  name 
of  politeness  that  we  any  attribnte 
so  many  fiuhnres,  but  raUier  to  the 
indefinite  and  unsatis&cloiy  mas- 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  tresled  by 
different  authors.  Lord  Cfaeslei^ 
field  has  reduced  it  to  a  i 
and  gives  a  very  just 
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when  he  says,  ''it  is  a  study  to 
make  every  one  happy  about  us" 
This  definition  comprehends  its  true 
spirit  and  essence,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  us  in  our  intercourse  with 
each  other,  to  impress  it  on  our  me- 
mories. 

I  was  led  to  make  these  remarks 
by  calling  to  mind  a  visit,  which  I 
made  last  spring  to  a  maiden  aunt 
of  mine.  A  more  benevolent  heart 
.  than  hers  never  beat  in  woman's 
breast,  whether  married  or  unmar- 
ried ;  but  she  had  formed  erroneous 
ideas  of  politeness,  and  supposed 
that  to  render  her  friends  happy, 
she  must  oppress  them  with  ci 
viUiies  of  every  description.  The 
moment  I  arrived  at  her  house,  I 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  do- 
mestics, who,  having  been  apprised 
of  my  arrival,  stood  ready  to  do  me 
every  officious  kindness  in  their 
power,  so  that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  could  disengage  myself  from 
my  horse  for  fear  of  giving  offence, 
to  some  of  these  good  people.  At 
the  door  I  was  met  by  aunt  Tabitha, 
with  her  whole  family  of  lap-dogs 
and  kittens.  After  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  a  particular  introduction 
to  each  one  of  these  favourites,  I 
was  ushered  into  the  parlour,  and 
seated  before  an  uncomfortably 
warm  fire,  in  a  large  easy  chair, 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to 
move,  and  in  this  situation  I  be- 
came almost  literally  roasted.  At 
supper  my  aunt  kept  so  continually 
demanding  what  I  would  be  '  helped 
to/  and  was  so  often  filling  my  cup, 
and  replenishing  my  plate,  that  I 
was  totally  deprived  of  all  the  appe- 
tite which  my  journey  had  previous- 
ly given  me.  When  the  hour  of 
rest  arrived,  a  new  scene  of  troub- 
les commenced — my  bed  was  posi- 
tively scorched  through  with  the 
warming  pan ; — nor  was  this  all — I 
bad  scarce  drawn  the  curtains  round 
me,  when  my  dear  careful  aunt  ho- 
noured me  with  a  visit.  It  was  al- 
ways her  custom,  she  said,  before 
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she  retired  herself,  to  see  her  friends 
comfortably  a-bed.  After  looking  to 
the  windows,  and  closing  the  closet 
doors,  and  laying  upon  my  already 
overloaded  back  the  additional 
weight  of  six  blankets !  she  made 
her  compliments  and  retired.  The 
consequence  was  that  after  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  unable  any  longer 
to  breathe  under  such  an  immense 
weight  of  clothing,  I  threw  off  the 
greater  part,  and  awoke  the  next 
morning  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
violent  cold.  But  now  arrived  the 
grand  climacteric  of  all  my  suffer- 
ings. Aunt  Tabitha,  the  moment 
she  heard  my  hoarse  answer  to  her 
morning  salutation,  with  even  ma- 
ternal anxiety,  immediately  produ- 
ced a  vast  variety  of  favourite  pana- 
ceas. Almost  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  forced  them  upon  me,  and 
after  swallowing  a  portion  from  the 
whole  routine  of  her  infallible  spe- 
cificks,  I  became  actuaUy  sick,  and 
little  less  than  distracted. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to 
have  protracted  my  visit  for  some 
weeks;  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  exist  in  a  family  where  every  one 
seemed  conspired  to  torment  me 
with  civilities,  I  pleaded  several  in- 
dispensable engagements,  and  pro- 
nounced   my  farewell resolving 

never  again  to  encounter,  if  possi- 
ble, the  mistaken  politeness  of  my 
venerable  aunt.  L . 

JSalem,  Aug.  1828. 


OKXrXVM  OATHBBUM. 


*■  We  are  but  tba  Teodari  of  other  men*s  goodBj* 


"  In  White  county,  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, near  the  town  of  Sparta, 
there  have  been  discovered  three 
burying  grounds,  where  a  very 
small  people  are  deposited  in 
tombs  (coffins)  of  stone.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  skeletons  is 
nineteen  inches.  Some  of  these 
people  appear  to  have  lived  to  a 
great  age — their  teeth  being  worn 
smooth  and  short,  while  others  are 
70 
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fall  and  long.  Many  of  the  tombs 
[graves]  have  been  opened,  and  the 
skeletons  examined.  The  graves 
are  about  three  feet  deep  ;  the  cof- 
fins are  of  stone,  made  by  laying  a 
flat  stone  at  the  bottom,  one  at  each 
side,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  over 
the  corpse.  The  dead  are  all  buri- 
ed with  their  heads  to  the  tost,  and 
in  order,  laid  on  their  backs,  with 
their  hands  on  their  breasts.  In  the 
bend  of  the  led  arm  is  found  a  cruse 
or  mug,  that  would  hold  nearly  a 
pint,  made  of  ground  stone,  or 
shell  of  a  grey  colour,  in  which  is 
found  one,  two  or  three  shells,  sup- 
posed to  be  sea-shells.  One  of 
these  skeletons  had  about  the  neck 
ninety-f our  pearl  heads.  There  are 
many  of  those  burying  grounds. 
Near  the  one  which  I  examined  is 
the  appearance  of  an  ancient  town. 
The  bones  found  in  these  graves 
are  strong  and  well  set.  The  whole 
frame  appears  to  be  well  formed. 
These  grave  yards  are  in  extent 
from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a 
half.  In  the  same  neighborhood  is 
a  burying  ground  where  the  dead 
are  buried  in  the  same  manner  as 
above  described,  and  where  the  ske- 
letons are  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long." 

Singular  Circumstance,  We  un- 
derstand that  a  short  time  since,  a 
little  child,  between  one  and  two 
years  of  age,  at  Elmira,  in  this 
county,  crept  out  of  the  house,  un- 
noticed by  its  parents,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  ground  at  a  short  distance 
from  it,  and  while  playing  with  a 
pair  of  shears,  the  little  speechless 
innocent  had  its  attention  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  a  rattlesnake, 
and  not  aware  of  any  danger,  the 
child  struck  the  animal  with  the 
shears — he  coiled  and  sung  by  the 
infant's  side — the  child  gazed  with 
the  greatest  intensity  upon  the  beau- 
tiful though  venomous  reptile — and 
for  a  long  time,  as  the  child  repeat- 
ed the  strokes,   the  serpent  would 


hiss  and  rattle,  without  attempting 
in  the  least  to  injure  the  child. 
The  snake  was  between  4  and  5 

feet  in  length.  Tioga  paper. 

Renovation.  It  is  stated  that  a 
Mrs.  Galusha,  of  Monmouth,  Me. 
now  88  years  of  age,  has  had,  with- 
in the  last  three  years,  an  entire 
set  of  new  teeth,  a  new  head  of 
hair,  and  her  sight,  of  which  she 
had  been  for  some  time  deprived, 
has  been  so  perfectly  restored,  dnt 
she  is  now  able  to  read  the  BiMst 
print  without  the  aid  of  spectacles. 

Accident  from  Sleep-WiaOdag. 
About  four  o'clock  on  Friday  mor- 
ning, Mr.  Stockton,  a  lodger  at  the 
Callowhill-Street  Ferry  House,  fell 
from  the  second  story  window,«hile 
walking  in  his  sleep.  He  was  ta- 
ken up  without  having  received  any 
material  injury. 

The  Lion's  Soiree.  We  stopped 
last  evening  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  Lion  and  his  associates,  next  to 
the  Broadway  Circus.  We  feoad 
the  Forest  Monarch  in  a  verj  good 
humour,  and  looking  through  his 
bars  at  the  company  with  a  very  so- 
ciable phiz.  On  his  right  is  tlie 
untameable  Hyena,  the  searcher  of 
the  graveyard,  and  the  most  rapa- 
cious of  all  animals.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  Royal  Tiger  of  Benpl, 
the  most  beautiful  savage  that  we 
have  ever  seen  of  that  species.  It 
is  really  a  pity  that  an  animal  of 
such  exquisite  proportions  and  radi- 
ant colours,  should  possess  so  ti«>- 
cherous,  fierce  and  relentless  a  tesK 
per.  A  pleasing  contrast  is  to  be 
found  in  his  neighbour,  a  fine  yooag 
Leopard,  fat  and  lazy,  whose  goo^ 
nature  is  proof  against  all  the  pit>- 
vocations  of  his  keeper.  In  one  cor- 
ner is  the  ferocious  white  bear[tlie  ur- 
sus  horribilis]  of  the  north,  restiesdy 
tossing  his  head  to  and  fro,  and  im- 
patiently bounding  against  the  bus 
of  his  cage.  In  the  other  comer  b 
the  Ostrich,  whose  long  neck  is  a 
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subject  of  envy  to  all  the  cham- 
pagne bibbers  in  town.  He  is  a 
most  singular  object.  His  lower 
half  looks  something  like  an  old 
gentleman's  legs  in  white  small- 
clothes— then  there  is  the  tremen- 
dous body,  covered  with  glossy 
plumes,  froBi  which  sprouts  his  long 
bare  neck,  that  he  extends,  we  don't 
know  how  high.'  But  the  most  a- 
musing  of  all  is  a  little  monkey, 
somewhat  larger  than  our  thumb, 
[the  marmozet],  whom  a  gallant 
friend  of  ours  covets  for  an  appen- 
dage to  his  watch  chain.  He  is  the 
most  ludicrous  caricature  of  hu- 
manity that  we  ever  saw.  He  is 
somewhat  of  a  dandy,  and  very  par- 
ticular in  his  appearance.  He 
washes  his  face  every  morning,  acts 
as  his  own  friseur,  and  has  quite 
a  recherche  air  when  he  sits  for 
company. 

The  Lion's  5otree  was  pretty  well 
attended,  but  we  suspect  he  appears 
to  the  most  advantage  at  his  levees 

—     Morning  Courier. 

FaUen  QreaJtness.  When  I  pass- 
ed through  Heidlebnrg,  the  unfor- 
tunate ex-king  of  Sweden  [Count 
Gustavson]  alighted  at  the  same 
hotel  where  I  stopped.  He  had 
just  left  the  stage-coach,  and  enter- 
ed the  dining-room  of  the  Posthof, 
his  portmanteau  under  his  arm, 
dressed  plain  and  rather  poorly,  and 
without  a  servant.  The  room  was 
crowded  with  passengers  and  stu- 
dents: the  conversation,  though 
not  noisy,  yet  lively.  As  soon  as 
the  ex«monarch  entered,  a  deep  re- 
spectful silence  ensued,  the  students 
left  off  smoking,  and  the  gentleman 
who  occupied  the  head  of  the  table 
rose  to  make  place  for  the  distin- 
guished guest.  The  landlord  ap- 
proached him,  and  asked  whether 
he  would  not  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
band  of  musicians  which  just  en- 
tered. He  consented,  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  address  him 
for  the  petty  customary  compliment 
— as  it  was  generally  known  that  he 


was  very  poor,  and  ^reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  pawning,'  at  Basle,  his 
portmanteau.  There  was  not  a 
sneer,  nor  the  least  sign  of  con  • 
tempt  shown  towards  the  dethroned 
monarch,  so  reduced  in  his  pecun- 
iary means.  A  deep'respect  was 
legible  on  the  countenances  of  the 
whole  company,  as  frr  ffom  servile 
cringing  to  high  life,^as  low  ^  con- 
tempt of  fallen  greatness.  I  could 
not  help  expressing  my  satisfaction 
to  one  of  the  students,  a  beautiful, 
noble,  and  proud  looking  young 
fellow,  dressed  in  the  Teutonic  cos- 
tume. "  Sir,"  said  he,  seriously, 
"  we  would  not  show  so  much  re- 
spect towards  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, but  Count  Gustavson  is  unfor- 
tunate," and  raising  his  voice  em- 
phatically, "  wo  to  the  wretch  who 
adds  to  the  load  of  the  oppressed !" 
Austna  u  it  Is. 

Says  the  Rochester  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, "  The  population  of  Roches- 
ter is  twelve  thousand,  instead  of 
nine  thousand,  as  stated  in  your 
last"     The  more  the  merrier  ! 

The    President    of    the  United 

States,  with  several  distinguished 
citizens,  attended  the  annual  com- 
mencement at  Cambridge  on  Wed- 
nesday. We  understand  that  the 
exercises  were  highly  creditable  to 
the  students  and  the  Faculty. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY, 
Wheit  considered  as  a  science,  from  which 
infallible  inferences  maybe  drawn  respecting 
the  features  of  the  face  being  always  indic- 
ative of  the  properties  of  the  mind»  appears 
on  a  critical  view  of  the  subject,  almost  a« 
absurd  as  the  doctrine  of  pbrepology,  which 
supposes  that  the  "  march  of  mind"  is  discov- 
erable on  the  surface  of  the  pericranium,  and 
views  the  human  head  as  an  agriculturalist 
would  a  landscape,  predicting  the  fertility 
or  barrenness  of  the  soil  by  the  number  of 
mountains  and  rivers  which  it  exhibits. 

We  once  knew  a  boy  whom  the  grand- 
dames  considered  as  a  most  glorious  subject 
for  the  investigators  of  this  new  philosophy  to 
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eciura  upon — ontil  Uw  fatal  lecret  waf  dis- 
covered, thai  he  owed  the  powcwion  of  his 
bumpt  of  honour,  not  to  nature,  but  to  the 
accidental  descent  of  a  brick-bat  upon  his 
caput,  as  also  to  a  memorable  tumble  down 
three  pain  of  sidrs,  which  no  doubt  assisted 
in  developing*  the  organ  of  acute  sensibility 
for  a  certain  time. 

Bat  to  return  to  Physiognomy.  The  pas- 
sions and  occasional  workings  of  the  mind  are 
always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  portray- 
ed in  the  countenance ;  but  they  have  no  in- 
fluence in  tlie  formation  of  (he  features.  Ma- 
ny a  noble  intelligent  mind,  and  many  a  bold 
aspiring  nonius,  has  been  **born  to  blush  un- 
seen," beneath  the  covert  of  a  lowering* brow, 
or  the  dim  twinkle  of  a  half-dosed  eye,  which 
appears  rather  as  if  holding  communion  with 
its  owner,  than  the  world, — while  we  often 
find  the  fair  expansive  forehead  badly  fur- 
nished within,  or  the  pure  blue  eye,  clear  as 
the  face  of  heaven,  rolling  in  lis* less  vacancy, 
for  want  of  tout  to  concentrate  its  beams. 

Far  be  it  fixHn  us  to  decry  the  power  of  beau- 
ty, or  question  iu  union  with  intelligence.  It 
would  be  delightful  to  believe  that  the  beau- 
tiful were  always  intellectual}  yet,  though 
this  is  generally  the  case,  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. Still  more  unjust  would  it  be  to 
infer  that  a  harsh  set  of  features,  or  a  deform- 
ed person  were  {indicative  of  a  depraved 
heart,  or  a  weak  understanding. 

Memoin  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holietj.  When  the 
Ifreat  and  the  good  pass  away  from  among  us, 
it  is  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  gratitude,  that 
those  gifted  spirits  who  have  been  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  cabinet,  the  council,  or  the  desk 
— who  have  gathered  with  them  round  the  so- 
cial board,  in  the  full  confidence  of  friendship, 
should,  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  come  forth  with 
their  tribute  ofierings  to  consecrate  tbe  mem- 
ory of  the  dead !  Although  the  professional 
talents,  and  private  virtues  of  our  revered 
HoU^y  need  no  eulogist  to  revive  a  recollec- 
tion of  his  worth  in  the  bosoms  of  those  whom 
he  honoured  with  his  friendship,  yet  a  recog^ 
Bition  of  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the 
worid  of  letters,  and  that  circle  of  refined  so- 
ciety of  which  he  was  the  proudest  ornament, 
is  a  debt  due  to  his  memory  as  a  profound 
scholar,  and  a  polished  gentleman. 

The  classical  discourse  of  Professor  Cald- 
well is  calculated  to  excite  our  high  admiration 
of  his  talents  as  an  author,  in  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  christian  and  the  philosopher. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  her,  the  object  of  his 
first  and  dearest  affections — who  reciprocated 
in  his  religious  duties,  participated  in  his  lit- 
erary triumphs — ^who  watched  over  his  couch 
of  sufiforing,  with  the  devotion  of  woman's 


k>ve— and  finally,  ere  tbe  liie-blood  was  cold 
about  his  heart,  saw  "  him  wbo  bad  baeahv 
pride  and  boast,"  consigned  Ibrever  to  tk 
deep  ocean's  breast!  Her  "memanakr 
breathe  of  a  holier  feeling-,  than  thoM  whsek 
were  dictated  only  by  a  ooovictioa  of  ihs 
splendour  of  his  talents,  and  his  worth  as 
aman;  and  few  will  read  this  wock  witheat 
ascribing  itt  chief  interest  to  this  tshnnl 
lady. 

Journal  of  Educatum,  The  cooieuti  of 
the  last  number  of  this  popular  work  sr 
such  as  must  be  highly  interesting  to  ail  ikam 
who  are  engaged  in  the  importaat  daiies  of 
instruction.  Even  the  most  Csstidioss  eribe 
will  acknowledge  the  perfection  of  tbe  theory 
of  education  here  exhibiied,8s  well  as  its  affe- 
rent practicability.  Even  those  who  arc  boc 
seeking  to  qualify  themselves  as  instmciots, 
will  derive  both  pleasure  and  iaproremsB 
from  the  pertinent  remarks,  and  judidoBssr^ 
gumenu  of  iu  Editor. 

Thi  Ladled  Mioi^azme,  for  August,  isie- 
ceived.    Its  contents  are : 

Intemperance — CairsoR . 

Shetches  of  American  Character— No.  S- 
The  Springs. 

Novels-F*. 

Flirtation— E.  B.  W. 

The  Port  Folio, 

Origimd  Podry. 

The  White  Mountains— L.  H.  S. 

Bayard. 

Lines— T.  C.  O. 

To  Trinity  Church— Q,-  X.  Y. 

Summer  Morning— Ik kz. 

The  Peri  and  the  Gem — Cokkklia. 

Literary  Notices,  dec. 

The  uncommon  number  of  cumnMBieanaai 
that  have  been  laid  on  our  table  during  the 
two  past  weeks,  certainly  claim  oar  thanki,  if 
no  other  recognition  should  await  thcs. 
Such  as  please  us  will  appear  in  doe  < 
"  Bertram's"  interesting  sketch  was  i 
The  fair  <'  Celeste"  will  rise  in  onr  msL  b 
complying  with  the  request  of  a  sobscriher. 
we  would  remark  that,  should  we  poh^ 
Hamlet's  address  to  the  '  mamae*  < 
would  think  we  merited  the  same  title. 


Thx  Bower  op  Tastx,  tdHed  kf  Mu 
Katharikk  A.  Warr,  «  PuUiahtd  wwf 
Saturday,  by  Duttow  &  Wehtwortb. 
(formerly  State  Printers,)  iVos.  1  and  4,  Ex- 
change-Street, BoUon,  who  are  aatheriscd  ^ 
transact  all  business  relative  to  the  Priad^ 
and  circulation  of  this  work.  All  fitcraij 
communications  should  be,  as  foriMrty,^ 
rected  to  the  Editor^— — 07 -^  Idtten  mm 
b9Po§tpaid, 
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<@t{Bfnal  Pofttfi* 


PARAPHRASE 

Of  part  of  the  second  Chapter  of  St.  Luke. 

Oh !  who  is  the  Sage  with  his  white  flowing  locks, 

That  to  Israel's  shrine  bends  his  way  ? 
Humility  dwells  in  his  soul-speaking  eye, 
Which  with  pious  devotion  is  turned  to  the  sky — 

Aud  illuiuin'd  by  Heaven's  own  ray ! 

His  care -stricken  features,  and  time- withered  frame, 

Jerusalem's  prophet  declare — 
Whose  spirit  seems  anxiously  waiting  its  flight, 
From  this  cold  orb  of  earth  to  those  regions  of  light, 

Where  the  blest  and  the  purified  are. 

For,  lo !  the  rapt  seer  in  bright  vision  was  told. 

That  the  dread  **  King  of  Terrors"  should  flee. 
Till  the  promised  Salvation  of  God  should  appear— 
Till  the  song  of  redemption  should  burst  on  his  ear. 
And  his  eyes  should  the  ^Holt  One"  see! 

Inspired  by  the  Spirit,  he  sought  the  pure  fane, 

And  Bethlehem's  infant  beheld, 
Whom,  with  pious  delight  to  his  bosom  he  prest, 
And  devoutly  the  name  of  Jehovah  he  blest! — 

While  the  Temple  with  glory  was  fill'd! 

Now  suffer  thy  servant  in  peace  to  depart, 

Since  his  eyes  have  beheld  thine  own  light, 

£'en  the  Crentiles  shall  hail  the  fair  Eastern  Star  ! 

Which  pours  its  mild  beams  o'er  the  nations  afar — 

And  rejoice  in  his  glorious  light !  Sarah  Ann 

Savannah,  Aug.  16. 
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THE  PRIZE  ADDRESS, 

Written  by  William  Lkogxtt,  Es^.  author  of ''  Leisure  Hoars  at  Sea,"  obtaiMd 
the  "  premium  cup/'  worth  Fifty  Dollar^  as  beuDg^  the  best  offered  lor  the  opeob^ 
of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New-York.  It  was  spoken  by  Mr.  E.  Pokrxst,  is  his  ■sa- 
aUy  impressire  style,  and  received  with  much  applause. 

Behold  the  scene,  where  late  with  crackling  rage. 
Wide  sheets  of  fire  inwrapt  the  burning  stage  ! 
Where,  cloud  on  cloud,  reyolvins  flames  rose  high, 
In  flickering  volumes,  through  the  slowing  sky, 
And  blazing  fragments  of  the  ruin  driyen. 
Like  meteors,  flashed  along  the  vault  of  heaven  i 
While  started  thousands  gathered  by  the  light 
That  mock'd  the  day,  and  stay'd  approaching  night, 
Throng'd  round  the  spot,  in  pallid  silence  gaz'd 
On  the  proud  dome,  where  red  destruction  blaz'd. 
Saw  the  bright  havoc  wide  and  wider  swell. 
And  sigh'd — as  Shakspeare's  classic  structure  fell ! 

It  seems  but  yesterday  the  blackened  wall. 
And  scathed  column,  marked  our  temple's  fall ; 
Lone  relics  left,  in  ruined  beauty  stooq. 
While  all  around  was  waste  and  solitiide ! 
Now — this  fair  shrine,  more  stately  than  the  last, 
Rear'd  from  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  past, 
(Like  Theseus'  son,  who  from  his  early  tomb 
^  Sprung  back  to  life  in  renovated  bloom,) 
In  finish'd  beauty  meets  th'  astonished  gaze, 
And  soars  as  proudly  as  in  former  days ; 
While  fashion,  taste,  gay  youth,  and  thoughtful  age. 
In  smiling  circles,  gatiier  round  the  stage ! 

The  stage ! — a  mimic  world  by  fancy  drest 
In  varied  charms  that  thrill  the  polished  breast ; 
Where  painting,  poesy,  and  music  roll 
Their  blended  innueuce  o'er  the  vanquish'd  soul ; 
And  briffht-eyed  eloquence  uplifls  his  voice. 
To  bid  the  guilty  quake,  the  good  rejoice ! 
Here  genius  reigns,  with  necromantic  power. 
And  lends  strange  witchery  to  the  evening  hour ; 
He  waves  his  wand — and  glittering  phantoms  pass, 
Like  spectre  kin^  in  Banquo's  prescient  glassy 
Each  m  its  turn  unpressiug  on  the  heart 
Some  useful  lesson  with  persuasive  art. 

Around  his  throne  the  thronging  muses  stand, 
And  liffht  winff'd  fiction  soars  at  his  command ; 
Oravenistory  bends,  with  dust  of  ages  spread. 
And  reads  the  secret  of  the  mouldering  dead; 
The  dark  brow'd  maid  her  gleaming  dagger  rears. 
Now  fires  the  soul  with  rage — now  melts  to  tears ; 
While  gay  Thalia  tries  her  sportive  wiles, 
liUlls  calre  to  rest,  and  lights  the  cheek  with  smiles. 

Since  first,  in  Athens,  dawned  the  drama^s  day. 
All  climes  and  ages  have  confessed  its  sway. 
There  are,  who  shrouded  in  Cimmerian  night. 
Deride  its  power,  and  turn  them  fi^m  the  Tight ; 
Whose  bigot  hearts,  too  cold  to  feel,  refuse 
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AU  moral  beauty  to  the  tragic  mUse ; 
And  censure  smiles  that  owe  their  dimpled  birth 
To  her  bright  sister's  feats  of  frolic  mirth : 
But  "VHsdom's  sons  revere  the  scenic  page, 
And  own  its  influence,  fnctured  from  the  stage ; 
Uere  learn  to  hate  delusive  error's  fkce, 
And  shun  the  vnndings  of  her  devious  race ; 
Feel,  as  they  gaze,  what  sufS^ring  virtue  felt, 
Glow  at  her  triumphs,  o'er  her  sorrows  melt ; 
Till  warm  and  chastened  by  the  drama's  fire, 
They  nobly  strive  to  be  what  they  admire. 

May  this  proud  fane,  by  art's  creative  hand, 
Rear'd  firom  the  dust,  as  by  enchantment's  wand. 
Still  know  the  bounty  that  was  wont  to  cheer 
The  mimic  hero  in  his  efforts  here : 
May  radiant  wit  assert  the  cause  of  truth. 
Teach  vicious  age,  and  guide  the  steps  of  youth ; 
While  playful  satire  hurls  a  harmless  dart 
Ai  folly's  plumage — not  at  merit's  heart; 
Thus  shall  the  Drama  please  and  mend  the  age. 
And  virtue's  voice  applaud  the  moral  stage. 


TBB  BBOOITD  PBZZB  ADDBB88, 

Written  by  Prosper  M.  Wxtmors,  Esq.  was  reeited  by  Miss  Rock,  with  much 
grace-aad  spirit  between  the  entertainments  of  the  evenrng. 


As  pilgrim  wanderers  from  a  far-offshore, 
Blissfully  tread  their  native  soil  once  more — 
And,  while  they  gaze  with  rapture  beaming  eves, 
On  each  lov'd  scene — the  bills,  the  vales,  the  sxies, 
Forget  all  perils  of  the  way  worn  past. 
In  joy  to  meet  long  cherished  friends  at  last ; 
Thus,  cheer'd  by  hope,  the  drama's  votaries  come. 
Your  amUe  the  sun  that  lights  them  to  their  home. 

Fond  memorv,  cease  thy  soul-subduing  power. 
Nor  e'er  recal  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 
When  the  hot  breath  of  the  red  whirlwind  came. 
And  desolation  fann'd  the  crackling  flame. 
Lo !  where  the  appalling  vision  starts  to  view ! 
Destruction  glares  through  clouds  of  lurid  hue — 
Fell  havoc  hovers  o'er  the  totterinff  walls — 
Hope  shrieking  flies — the  mightv  fabric  falls ! 
Where  towered  its  pride,  a  smouldering  ruin  lies — 
The  enchanter  speaks!  behold  new  splendours  rise  ! 
Perish  remembrance  of  that  fearful  night, 
Before  this  scene  of  loveliness  and  light. 

Immortal  Bard  !  whose  life-reflecting  page, 
Undimm'd  by  time,  descends  from  age  to  age — 
To  thee  we  dedicate  the  drama's  shrine ; 
Taste  rears  its  dome — the  pedestal  is  thine. 
Within  this  temple,  votive  to  thy  fame, 
Genius  shall  kindle  at  thy  muse's  flame ; 
And  the  warm  incense  of  the  heart  shall  rise, 
To  nature's  minstrel,  feeling's  sacrifice.  ^^^  ^^  ^  GoOglc 
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O'er  the  glad  icene  where  genius  sheds  his  light, 
A  godlike  radiance  gilds  the  mental  sight ; 
Imperial  mind  high  adoration  pays, 
And  lights  her  fires  at  his  meridian  blaze; 
Within  the  drama's  courts  he  scatters  gems, 
More  rich  than  sparkle  in  earth's  diadems : 
Wak'd  from  her  golden  dreams  in  sun-lit  bower, 
Where  thoughts  elysian  wreathe  the  captive  hour. 
On  new-fledg'd  pinions  borne  through  realms  of  light, 
Imaffination  soars  her  eagle  flight; 
While  genius  leads— earth,  sea,  and  worM-strewo  sky, 
Unveil  their  mysteries  to  the  ardent  eye  ; 
And  fancy's  bright  creations  start  to  life, 
With  all  the  attributes  of  nature  rife. 

Let  shadowy  forms  in  phantasy  be  shown — 
Papt  fancy  build  an  empure  of  thy  own ! 
Where  yonder  gay  and  sylvan  scene  unfolds, 
A  fairy  court  its  mimic  revel  holds ; 
Amid  the  mazes  of  the  umbrageous  grove, 
Joyous  or  sad  the  air-wrought  visions  rove ; 
Thron'd  in  a  bower  of  blushing  roses  twined. 
Whose  fragrant  odours  fill  the  summer  wind. 
Queen  of  uie  mystic  rites,  fiiir  taste  appears, 
Her  flower-wreathed  sceptre  gemm'd  with  dewy  tean. 

What  sounds  melodious  on  the  zephyr  swell  ? 

Tis  music,  breathing  o'er  her  sweetest  shell ! 

Apollo's  train  flits  through  the  viewless  space, 

And  genius  paints  the  eloquence  of  face ; 

Child  of  Itaiia's  sunn^  skies!  'tis  thine. 

To  thrill  the  breast  with  harmony  divine ; 

And  see  where  glides  to  music's  rapturous  measure, 

The  nymph  of  graceful  step  and  soul  of  pleasure ; 

Thalia's  glance  its  pen^ve  lustre  darts, 

With  smiles  to  soothe,  or  tears  to  sadden  hearts  ; 

Pale,  wan,  and  desolate,  the  tragic  muse 

Stalks  darkly  by;  her  glistening  eyes  diffuse 

A  melancholy  sadness  round 'tis  past — 

That  piercing  shriek !  despair  hath  sighed  its  last ! 
The  veil  of  fancy  drawn,  her  dreams  depart. 
The  spell  is  gone  she  flung  around  the  heart ; 
Reality  appears !  in  all  the  light 
Of  truth  it  bursts  upon  the  gladdened  sight. 

To  shed  sweet  fragrance  o'er  life's  weary  hours, 
The  drama  comes  to  slrew  her  choicest  flowers  ; 
She  brings  her  treasures  to  your  fostering  care. 
Nor  doubts  the  sunshine  of  your  smiles  to  share ; 
Her  cherish'd  home  in  feeling's  breast  she  rears, 
Basks  in  its  smiles,  and  doats  upon  its  tears  ; 
Truth's  laws  shall  rule  the  fictions  of  the  stage ; 
Her  themes  can  ne'er  offend  a  moral  age : 
Life's  varied  scenes  this  mirror  shall  reflect, 
When  taste  prescribes  the  genial  feast  of  intellect 
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**  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  Wo  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,' —Pa i we. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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6REIFENSTEIN  CASTLE. 


Oreifbnbtbin  was  last  ruined  by 
the  Swedes,  in  1645,  and  is  ooe  of 
the  castles  named  as  having  been 
the  prison  of  Richard  CcBur  de  Li- 
on ;  nay,  they  even  show  an  iron 
cage  here,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cooped.  The  ruins  are 
reported  to  be  haunted  by  an  old 
white  woman,  and  a  legipn  of 

"  Black  spiriu  and  white, 
Red  spirits  and  gray,'' 

who  do  her  awful  bidding.  This 
tradition  has  probably  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  last  inhabit- 
ant having  been  an  ancient  geijtle- 
woman,  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  devoted  all  her 
time  to  the  cure  of  disorders,  and 
was  so  generally  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  her  numerous  patients, 
that  she  was  at  length  suspected  of 
possessing  supernatural  power.  At 
her  death,  therefore,  instead  of  ca- 
nonizing her,  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
UDgratefiil  peasantry  have  convert- 1 

VOL.  1. 


ed  the  kind-hearted  old  lady,  who 
was  certainly  "  a  spirit  of  health," 
into  *'  a  goblin  damned  :**  and  they 
are  less  excusable,  as  the  castle  is 
not  in  want  of  such  an  attraction, 
the  terrain  being  already  occupied 
by  as  romantic  a  spectre  as  ever  re- 
visited **  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,^ 
making  night  hideous!"  The  le» 
gend,.  indeed,  attached  to  those  ven- 
erable walls,  is  one  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  on  the  Danube.  Thus  it 
runs: 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
the  lords  of  Greifenstein  were  famed 
and  feared  throughout  Germany. 
One  of  the  first  knights  who  bore 
that  name  lost  his  lady  soon  after 
she  had  presented  him  with  a  daugh- 
ter, who  received  the  name  of  Ete- 
lina.  The  dying  mother,  painfully 
aware  how  little  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  education  of  a  female  by 
a  rude  and  reckless  father,  half 
knight^  half  freebooter,    however 
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fond  he  might  be  of  his  child,  had 
recommended  her  infant,  with  her 
last  breath,  to  the  care  of  a  kind 
and  pious  monk,  the  chaplain  of 
the  castle,  and  under  his  affection- 
ate guidance  the  pretty  playful  girl 
gradually  ripened  into  the  beautiful 
arfd  accomplished  woman.  Sir 
Richard  of  Greifenstein,  though 
stem,  turbulent  and  unlettered  him- 
self, was  nevertheless  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  his  daughter;  and  often, 
as  he  parted  her  fair  hair,  and  kis»- 
ed  her  ivory  forehead,  before  he 
mounted  the  steed,  or  entered  the 
bark  that  waited  to  bear  him  to  the 
hunt  or  the  battle,  a  feeling  of  which 
he  was  both  proud  and  ashamed 
would  moisten  his  eye,  and  subdue 
a  voice  naturally  harsh  and  grating, 
into  a  tone  almost  of  tenderness. 
On  his  return,  weary  and  sullen 
from  a  fruitless  chase  or  a  baffled 
enterprise,  the  song  of  Etelina 
could  banish  the  frown  from  his 
brow,  when  even  the  wine-cup  had 
been  thrust  untasted  away,  and  the 
favorite  hound  beaten  for  a  mistim- 
ed gambol.  So  fair  a  flower,  even 
io  the  solitary  castle  of  Greifen- 
flloin,  was  not  likely  to  bloom  un- 
known or  unsought  The  fame  of 
Btolina's  beauty  spread  throughout 
the  land.  Many  a  jioble  knight 
shouted  her  name  as  his  bright 
sword  flashed  from  his  scab- 
bard ;  and  many  a  gentle  squire 
fought  less  for  his  gilt  spurs,  than 
for  the  smile  of  Etelina.  The  min- 
strel who  sang  her  praises  had  aye 
the  richest  largess ;  and  the  little 
fboi'page  who  could  tell  where  she 
might  be  met  with  in  the  summer 
twilight,  clinging  to  the  arm  of  the 
aitmt  ihaired  chaplain,  might  reck- 
on oo  a  link  of  his  master's  chain  of 
gold  for  every  word  he  uttered.  But 
the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  sighed 
at  her  feet  in  vain ;  she  did  not 
aoom  them,  for  so  harsh  a  feeling 
was  oaknown  to  the  gentle  Etelina. 
N»y,  she  even  wept  over  the  blight- 
«d  hopes  of  aome,  wlwse  fervent 


pas&ion  deserved  a  belter  Ikte ;  bet 
her  heart  was  no  longer  hers  to 
give.  She  had  fixed  her  affectjoos 
on  the  poor  but  noble  Rudolph,  and 
the  lovers  awaited  impatiendy  some 
turn  of  fortune  which  would  Mable 
them  to  proclaim  their  attachment 
without  fear  of  the  anger  and  oppo- 
sition of  Sir  Reinhard,  who  was 
considerably  annoyed  by  Etelina's 
rejection  of  many  of  the  richest 
counts  and  barons  of  Germany. 

Business  of  importance  summoe- 
ed  the  old  knight  to  the  court  of  the 
Emperor.  His  absence,  pfohmged 
from  month  to  month,  aflforded  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  meeting  to 
the  lovers  ;  and  the  veneraUe 
monk,  on  whom  the  entire  chai^ 
of  the  castle  and  its  inhabitants  lad 
devolved  at  Sir  Reinhard's  depir- 
ture,  was  one  evening  struck  domb 
with  terror  at  the  confession' whicli 
circumstances  at  length  extorted 
from  the  lips  of  Etelina  1  Beccff- 
ered  from  the  first  shock,  howerar, 
his  affection  for  his  darling  pefiil 
seemed  only  increased  by  the  pail 
into  which  passion  had  frfnngedher. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  castle  he  se- 
cretly bestowed  the  naptial  benedic- 
tion upon  the  imprudent  pair,  aad 
counselled  their  immediate  flighl 
and  concealment,  till  his  prayrs 
and  tears  should  wring  fergiveDOS 
and  consent  from  Sir  Reinhard, 
who  was  oow  on  his  retnrn  faoae, 
accompanied  by  a  wealthy  nobifr- 
man,  on  whom  he  had  detemiaed 
to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  dai^bler. 
Scarcely  had  Rudolph  and  Etehni 
reached  the  cavern  in  the  ne^hho^ 
ing  wilderness,  selected  for  ttor  le- 
treat  by  the  devoted  old  naan,  vfae 
had  furnished  them  with  ptovisioBs, 
a  lamp  and  some  oil,  pronisiDg  i» 
supply  them  from  time  to  tine  vitk 
the  means  of  existence,  as  oeca» 
siona  should  present  iheiiilwi, 
when  the  rooks  of  the  Daotthe  lasf 
with  the  well-known  blast  of  Scr 
Reinhard's  trumpet,  and  a  fanai 
banner,  lacily  vnfbMing  iiseif  la 
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the  morniog  braese,  displayed  to 
the  sight  of  the  wakefiii  warden, 
the  two  red  griffins  rampant  in  a  field 
vert,  the  blazon  of  the  fai-feared 
lords  of  Greifeoistein.     lu  a  few 
moments  the  old  knight  was  gallop- 
ping  over  the  drawbridge,  followed 
by  his  intended  soMn-law.     The 
clatter  of  their  horses'  hoofs  struck 
upon  the  heart  of  the  conscions 
chaplain,    as  thongb  the  animals 
themselres  were  trampling  on  his 
bosom ;  but  he  sammoned  up  his 
resolution,  and,TelyiBg  on  his  sacred 
character,  met  his  master  with  a 
firm  step  and  a  calm  eye  in  the  hall 
of  the  castle ;  evading  a  direct  an- 
swer to  the  first  inquiry  for  Etelina, 
he  gradoalfy  and  cautiously  inform- 
ed Sir  R.  of  her  love,  her  marriage, 
and  her  flight    Astonishment  for  a 
short  space  held  the  old  warrior 
spell-bound ;  but  when  his  gathered 
fury  at  last  found  vent,  the  wrath  of 
the  whirlwind  was  less  terrible.  He 
seized  the  poor  old  monk  by  the 
throat,  and  upon  his  firm  refusal  to 
reveal  the  retreat  of  the  culprits, 
dashed  him  to  the  earth,  had  him 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  flung  in- 
to a  pit  beneath  an  iron  grating  in 
the  floor  of  the  donjon,  or  keep  of 
the  castle.    Tearing,  like  an  infu- 
riated pacha,  **  his  very  beard  for 
ire,"  be  called  down  curses  on  Ete- 
lina and  her  husband,  and  prayed 
that  if  ever  he  forgave  them,   a 
dreadful  and  sudden  death  might 
overtake  him  on  the  spot  where  he 
should  revoke  the  malediction  he 
now  uttered.    Upwards  of  a  year 
had  elapsed,  when  one  winter  day 
the  knight  of  Greifenstein,  pursu- 
ing the  chase,  lost  his  way  in  the 
maze  of  a  wilderness  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.     A  savage-looking 
being,  half  clothed  in  skins,  con- 
docted  him  to  a  cavern,  in  which  a 
woman  similarly  attired,  was  seated 
on  the  ground,  with  an  infcnt  on 
her  knees,  and  greedily  gnawing 
the  bones  of  a  wdf.     Sir  Reinhard 
recognized  in  the  squalid  form  be- 1 


fore  him,  his  once  beautiful  Etelina. 
Shocked  to  the  soul  at  the  sight  of 
the  misery  to  which  his  severity 
had  reduced  her,  he  silently  mo» 
tioned  to  the  huntsmen,  who  came 
straggling  in  upon  his  track,  to  re* 
move  the  wretched  pair,  and  their 
poor  little  offspring,  to  the  castle. 
Moved  by  the  smiles  of  bis  inno* 
cent  and  unconscioas  grand-child, 
he  clasped  his  repentant  daughter 
to  his  bosom  as  she  recrossed  the 
threshold,  bore  her  up  into  the  ban« 
qnet-hall,  and,  consigning  her  to 
the  arms  of  her  faithful  Rudolph, 
hastened  down  again  to  release 
with  his  own  hands  the  true  hearted 
monk,  who  still  languished  in  cap- 
tivity. In  descending  the  steep 
staircase,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  :  his 
fail  was  unseen,  his  cry  was  un- 
heard :  dying,  he  dragged  himself  a 
few  paces  along  the  pavement,  and 
expired  upon  the  spot  where  he  had 
just  embraced  and  forgiven  his 
daughter.  Rudolph,  now  lord  of 
Greifonstein,  restored  the  chaplain 
to  liberty,  and  fived  long  and  happi* 
ly  with  his  beloved  Etelina;  but  the 
spirit  of  Sir  Reinhard  to  this  day 
wanders  about  his  ancestral  castle, 
and  will  continue  so  to  do  till  the 
stone  whereon  he  expired,  shall  be 
worn  in  twain.  '  Alas!  poor  ghost!' 
the  very  slight  hollow  which  is  at 
present  perceivable  in  it,  affords  you 
little  hope  of  its  division  by  fair 
means,  previously  to  the  general 
"  crack  of  doom." 


AotutHas  iBtien{it0. 


That  True  Religion  can  ev€*  be 
unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  knowl- 
edge, all  experience  tends  to  dis- 
prove. It  is  to  the  abuse  of  this  sa- 
cred feeling,  to  superstition,  and  bi- 
gotted  enthusiasm,  especially,  when 
clothed  with  power,  that  we  are  to 
impute  the  numerous  and  powerful 
checks  which  have  from  time  to 
time  under  the  name  of  religion, 
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bean  opposed  to  the  developement 
of  mind,  and  the  spread  and  pro- 
gress of  science.  To  the  agency 
of  these  causes,  cramping  the  ener- 
gies of  the  intellect,  and  restricting 
the  excursive  tendency  of  learned 
curiosity  and  philosophic  research, 
we  can  trace  the  darkness  and  ig- 
norance, and  the  grovelling  apathy, 
which  have  pervaded  and  still  per- 
vade many  countries  of  the  earth. 

Even  at  this  day,  wherever  a 
childish  superstition  reigns,  there 
the  starless  night  of  ignorance  and 
slavery,  and  moral  degradation, 
roust  prevail,  and  the  only  instru- 
ment bv  which  a  revolution  can  be 
effected,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Dei- 
ty. Hence  the  advantages  which 
the  introduction  of  the  Bible  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  nation  so  soon  ef- 
fectuates. Hence  the  blessings  of 
the  Reformation,  which  alone  con- 
tributed more,  if  we  except  perhaps, 
the  invention  of  printing,  than  any 
other  event  in  the  history  of  man, 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, and  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
great  moral  dt  political  regeneration, 
which  already  achieved  in  this  hem- 
isphere, must  sooner  or  later  em* 
brace  every  nation  in  Europe,  and 
thence  be  dispensed  over  the  whole 
babiuble  globe. 

In  opposition  to  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  have  resulted  from  a 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true 
Qod,  the  examples  of  Greece  and 
Rome  might  be  adduced.  These 
countries,  although  sunk  in  a  bar- 
barous superstition,  and  most  pue- 
rile and  fanciful  mythology  ,produced 
poets,  and  orators,  and  philosophers, 
whoii^  verses  and  discourses,  and 
sublime  speculations  have  left  an 
impress  on  the  learning  of  after 
ages,  which  must  be  durable  as 
time  itself. 

FOR  TBR  BOWER  07  TASTB. 


FANCY  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 
Astronomy  being  one  of  my  favor- 
ite studies,  1  wandered  forth  one 


bright  and  cloudless  evening,  to  ob- 
serve the  situationsof  those  beamij 
bodies,  which  were  then  biigUy 
visible,  and  endeavor  to  tnce  their 
courses  through  the  fields  of  apiet 
I  seated  myself  beneath  the  sbMknr 
of  a  tree,  on  the  banks  (^adel^ 
ful  river,  and  while  my  Buod  vv 
absorbed  in  contemphoing  the  rtaii, 
suddenly  I  heard  the  sweet  Doles 
of  a  guiur  not  for  distant,  and  took- 
ing  towards  the  spot  firon  whesoe 
the  sound  proceeded,  I  bdttld  i 
boat   gently  gliding   towinie  the 
shore,    near    where    I    m  si- 
ting.——Having     a  cuioBty  tv 
know  who  the  appsieatlj  hipp^ 
party  were,  and  pleased  vith  lis 
melodious  sound  of  the  iaitniBeil, 
I  determined  to  remain  till  ther 
should  arrive.    The  fintsfajeathit 
attracted  my  attention,  wu  t  ben- 
fiful  lady,  who  appeared  ispenoiti 
the  rest  of  her  company.   She  «tf 
about  the  middle  stature,  ofaode- 
gant  form,  and  a  lively  uideEpen- 
ive  &ce ;  her  fine  Uaek ^diii- 
sed  a  charm  orer  aU  her  fc^iw» 
and  a    variegated   mantle  Ibew 
from  her  polished  shouklen.  Sm 
as  they  had  landed,  she  affWMW 
and  addressed  me,  with  u lira 
such  complacency,  as  divc^  ^ 
at  once  of  all  my  former  diffideeet 
"  Maiden,"  said  she,"opoB»W 
art  thou  musing  in  this  frsav" 
tude  t  Thjt  countenance  indiciw* 
mind  fraught  with  inqoietiide." 

There  was  so  much  saafitj  in  Ij* 
voice  and  manner,  that  I  heeittw 
not  .to  impart  to  her  the  oohje^ 
my  thoughto.  She  started  W 
with  a  look  of  surprise,  ^"®  J^ 
concluded,  and  exclaimed, "  W- 
dedgirl!  art  thou  so  vain  ee  to  ei- 
pect  to  gain  the  knowledge  rfj*?* 
ence  which  was  never  deagsed  w 
human  comprehension  ?  Thc^ 
der  minds. of  females,  tapem 
were  never  formed  to  Wf** 
hidden  works  of  nature:  and  to  ^ 
dy  that  which  mustJw  sootaceff,* 
tedious.     Philosophy,  AeteoWSJ- 
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and  M athematicB,  may  eropby  mas- 
culine minds,  but  18  it  not  enough  for 
115  to  know  that  the  san,  .moon,  and 
stars  were  made,  by  God,  and  plar 
oed  here  to  light  oar  paths?  that 
these,  and  aU  other  things  were  or- 
dained for  our  nse  and  happiness  ? 
Then  why  seek  for  any  thing,  bnt 
€i^9ymait  7    Has  not  the  poet  said, 

^  To  «joy,  it  to  obey  ?" 
I  readily  assented  to  her  arguments, 
and  replied,  **  Gladly  woold  I  ]( 


my  present  abode,  could  I  be  re- 
lieved from  my  daily  studies,  many 
of  which  are  irksome.'' 

Hearing  this,  she  instantly  seized 
my  hand,  and  bade  me  go  with  her, 
and  said  she  would  teach  me  noth- 
ing but  what  I  had  a  desire  to  learn, 
and  talents  to  acquire.  Pleased 
with  this  idea,  I  arose  to  fdlow 
her,  and  had  just  placed  my  foot 
upon  the  piank  to  step  into  the  boat, 
when  I  felt  myself  suddenly  detain- 
ed, and  turning,  beheld  a  nymph 
of  a  less  agreeable  aspect  The  for- 
mer lady,  whom  I  shall  now  distin- 
goiah  by  the  name  of  Fancy,  see- 
ing the  stranger,  immediately  left 
the  shore,  and  the  last  echo  of  the 
oars  upon  the  water,  so(m  died  upon 
our  ears.  The  latter,  whose  name 
was  Pbrsbtekance,  was  quite  the 
reverse  of  Fancy.  She  was  tall, 
crooked,  and  what  the  world  would 
call  homely ;  but  an  attentive  ob- 
server, in  her  keen  unbending  eye, 
might  trace  a  mind  of  firm  resolve. 
Her  dress  was  not  studied,  neither 
were  her  manners  graceful ;  but  a 
sedate  smile  sat  upon  her  counte- 
nance, which  indicated  a  thought- 
ful and  happy  mind.  She  modest- 
ly told  me,  she  had  heard  all  that 
had  passed  between  me  and  Fancy. 
"Once,"  said  she,"!  felt  as  you 
now  do.  But  Reason  told  me  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  nature — the  boundaries  of  the 
globe — and  the  government  of  the 
solar  system.  The  more  difficult 
it  seemed  to  me,  with  the  more  ar- 
dor I  prosecuted  my  studies,  until  I 


overcame  all  obstacles,  and  have  at 
last  reached  the  summit  of  my  wisb^ 
es.  Cast  thine  eye,  upon  that 
smooth  lake  and  see  the  bright  stars 
reflected  on  its  snriace.  Hast  thou 
no  desire  to  understand  their  mo- 
tions—and the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed?  By  diligence  and 
application  thou  mayest.*— — And 
what  is  your  reward?  The  enlarge- 
ment of  your  intellectual  faculties, 
by  which  you  will  be  enabled  more 
folly  to  appreciate  the  glorious  works 
of  your  creator,  and  though  of 
less  importance,  you  will  possess 
the  power  of  removing  the  stigma 
which  the  illiberal  have  fixed  upon 
our  sex,  of  being  incapable  of  com* 
prehending  the  mysteries  of  philos- 
ophy. At  this  moment,  the  village 
bell  startled  me  fipom  a  dream,  I 
found  I  had  indulged  in  while  con- 
templating the  stars  I  but  on  return* 
ing  home,'  I  determined  to  pursue 
my  studies  with  renewed  vigour, 
and  by  unceanng  diligence,  I  was 
enabled  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  to  understand  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  gaze 
upon  the  starry  world  with  delight 
and  improvement.  I  therefore  re- 
solved from  that  time,  never  to  des> 
pair  of  any  thing,  which  appKcth 
Hon  and  perseverance  could  accom- 
plish. Celeste. 

FOR  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

ELLEN— A  Sketch  or  Trutb. 

"  How  «r<i  the  roMi  on  that  cheek  deeaj'd, 
That  e>e  is  dim  which  tboiia  benignly  bricht. 
The  holy  meekness  that  her  heart  displayM 
Hath  soag'ht  its  home  in  worlds  of  endless 

lieht. 
Mute  is  that  voice  whose  mellow  accents  stole 
Like  Gilead's  balm,  into  the  wounded  soul/' 

Ellen  was  the  friend  of  my  child- 
hood. She  was  young,gay,and  beau- 
tiful; the  rosy  bloom  of  health  glowed 
on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  danced 
in  her  eye.  Bright  morning  beheld 
her  plucking  the  flowers  yet  spark- 
ling with  dew ;  and  at  eve,  sweet 
sleep  wrapped  her  senses  in  forgets 
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fitlneu.  A  fatber'8  holj  lore,  and 
a  mother's  tender  care,  obserred 
each  dawning  virtue  of  their  daugh- 
ter, and  smiled  with  approbation  up- 
on all  her  affectionate  endeavors  to 
please. 

Oil  have  we  rambled  through  the 
field  and  wood,  with  hearts  bound- 
ing with  joy,  and  viewing  in  per- 
spective many  years  of  happiness, 
till  the  mild  beauties  of  evening 
threw  a  dim  curtain  over  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  and  the  twink- 
ling stars  told  us,  we  must  part. 

Thus  passed  our  childish  days 
Alas  1  we  little  thought  that  life  was 
a  dream.,  and  all  its  enchanting  pros- 
pects empty  and  delusive.  But 
time  had  scattefred  the  snows  of  age 
upon  the  head  of  her  father,  and 
the  angel  of  death  summoned  him 
to  the  tomb,  and  ere  the  deep 
wound  in  her  youthful  heart  was 
healed,  her  mother,  too,  was  gone. 
The  voice  of  paternal  tenderness 
no  longer  soothed  her  cares,  or 
hushed  her  aching  bosom  into  peace. 
And  slander  came  with  its  contam- 
inating breath,  and  Uanched  the  ro- 
ses on  her  cheek,  and  stole  the  lus- 
tre from  her  eye.  But  again  was 
she  compelled  to  taste  the  bitter  cup 
of  sorrow.  A  sister,  young  and 
lovely  like  herself,  was  torn  forever 
from  her  view,  and  borne  to  the  cold 
damp  grave.  Her  early  doom  drew 
tears  from  the  careless  observer,  but 
it  pierced  the  heart  of  my  friend 
with  inexpressible  grief.  Fee- 
ble nature  could  bear  no  more.  She 
drooped  like  the  fair  flower  severed 
from  its  parent  stem,  and  long  her 
spirit  hovered  on  the  verge  of  eter- 
nity. But  the  God  of  the  fatherless 
did  not  forsake  the  orphan  child  in 
the  hour  of  woe ;  he  poured  into 
her  bosom  the  healing  balm  of  reli- 
gion, and  diffused  an  unearthly 
sweetness  over  her  pale  cheek. 
Hope  now  dawned  in  her  soul,  and 
with  a  heavenly  smile  she  pressed 
my  hand,  and  bade  the  world  adieu. 

Such  is  life.     The  morning  sun 


promises  a  day  <^  aesmutj  and  faa^ 
pineas ;  bat  ere  it  reaches  the  m^ 
ridian,  how  often  dark  dbuds  ob- 
scure its  beaotieB,  while  the  tesH 
pest  spreads  desolation  avoood  it 
Had  not  the  beneficent  Author  of 
our  being  endowed  as  with  fixtitBde 
to  support  us  in  the  hoar  of  afflic- 
tion, and  given  os  hopes  of  h^ipi* 
ness  hereafter,  to  compeitoate  us 
for  the  sorrows  of  this  life,  we  ahoukl 
be  miserable  indeed.  Edctb. 

rOR  m  BOW  BR  OF  TASTB. 

£SSAY. 

INFLUENCE   OF   FEKALBS   OV  SO- 
CISTT. 

When  the  parents  of  the  faomaa 
family  were  placed  in  the  gardes  of 
Eden,  they  were  dengned  to  pro* 
mote  each  other's  happinen.  Whea 
they  were  expelled  from  paradise, 
woman  still  retained  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  her  corapaniea,  aid 
was  treated  by  him  as  an  equal,  wai 
has  continued  to  be  so  conaiderei 
in  some  nations  to  the  present  Ihkl 

In  infancy  and  childhood,  when 
the  mind  ia  most  sasceptiUe  of  ibh 
pressiims,  its  discipline  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  female  inflocnee. 

Two  (amihes  of  children  are  pie- 
senled  to  our  view,  nearl j  ei|sal  n 
age  and  abilities,  bat  whose  eoa- 
duct  exhibits  a  perfect 
The  members  of  one  finniij  ( 
ver  an  amiable  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, are  kind  and  attentive  10 
their  parents,  respectftd  to  their  ss- 
periors,  and  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  all  with  whom  tfiey  aic 
connected ; — ^while  the  others  an 
arrogant  and  vicious,  desiroos  nei- 
ther of  their  own  improvement,  mt 
that  of  others.  If  we  impure  into 
the  cause  of  this  difference,  we  M 
it  not  in  their  fathers,  for  their  dia- 
ractersare  simikr,  and  each  sop- 
plies  his  own  family  with  the  sane 
means  of  instrnctson  ;  neither  do  «e 
find  it  in  the  state  of  society,  frf 
they  are  situated  in  the  sane  neigh- 
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borhood ;  but  this  dissimilarity  must 
be  attributed  to  their  mothers,  whose 
characters  are  directly  opposite ;  the 
first  leads  an  exemplary  life,  is  sys- 
tematic in  her  instructions,  and  uni* 
formly  endeavors  to  teach  her  chil- 
dren  by  example  as  well  as  precept, 
to  fdlow  the  paths  which  lead  to  vir* 
tne  and  happiness ;— *while  the  oth- 
er is  indolent,  irregular  in  her  hab- 
its, and  ill  qualifi^  to  yield  them 
instruction.  She  permits  her  chil- 
dren to  follow  their  own  wayward 
inclinations,  and  thus  her  offepring 
have  received  erroneous  impressions 
*  which  will  grow  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength.' 

Although  as  a  mother  the  influ* 
ence  of  woman  is  great,  yet  it  is 
not  confined  to  that  situation  alone! 
As  a  teacher,  a  sister,  and  a  wife, 
they  may,  and  often  do  effect  much, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  those  within  their 
sphere.  What  a  change  do  we 
sometimes  witness  in  a  man,  who  is 
eren  deprared  in  his  habits,  and 
tyrannical  in  his  temper,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  united 
with  an  amiable  and  virtuous  lady. 
In  those  countries,  where  females 
are  treated  as  slaves,  or  considered 
almost  upon  a  level  with  the  animal 
creation,  we  find  her  influence  pro- 
portionably  limited ;  and  society 
widely  different  firom  that  of  enligh- 
tened nations,  where  females  are 
considered  as  the  companions  of 
nian**in  almost  all  the  walks  of  life 
participating  alike  in  his  cares,  his 
pleasures,  and  his  sorrows. 

The  Goriolanus  of  Shakspeare 
exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  the 
influence  of  woman,  in  subduing 
the  powerfiil  feelings  of  the  stem 
Roman.  In  short,  history  furnish- 
es innumerable  examples  of  the 
benefits  derived  to  society,  from 
the  virtues  and  etawgies  of  her 
mind ;  and  it  is  a  fact  universally 
edmkted  tiiat  the  power  of  woman 
iflcvedbes  in  equal  ratio  with  the 
civiligaftkai  of  man,  and  her  into- 


ence  ikver  his  mind  is  proportionate 
to  the  refinement  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  education.     Beethi. 

FOa  TBS   BOWER  OF  TA8TX« 

On  the  death  of  their  father,  Edwin 
and  Frederick  Durwaid  were  con- 
signed by  their  mother  to  the  care 
of  their  only  surviving  male  relative, 
an  uncle,  who  was  settled  as  a  mer» 
chant  in  America,  and  who  anxious 
to  relieve  her  of  the  charge  of  their 
education,  proposed  their  leaving 
England  for  this  country,  here  to  re- 
main, until  their  studies  should  be 
completed.  Edwin  was  of  a  studi- 
ous and  intellectual  character,  and 
entered  college  with  a  determina- 
tion to  excel,  and  high  anticipations 
of  future  honours.  Frederick  was 
volatile  and  capricious,  but  withal 
seemed,  amiable  ;  yet  so  averse  was 
he  to  classical  pursuits,  that  he  re- 
solved to  enter  the  compting  room 
of  bis  uncle,  as  a  merchant,  which 
required  but  little  comparative  pre- 
paration. During  his  college  vaca- 
tions, which  wete  passed  at  a  coun- 
try residence  of  his  uncle's,  Edwin 
became  enamoured  of  the  lovely 
Mary  Ashton,  the  village  belle. 
From  this  term,  it  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  Mary  was  a  light  and  tri- 
fling girl,  vain  of  her  beauty  and 
ambitions  of  conquest.  No  :  beau- 
tifiil  she  certainly  was,  a'nd  no 
doubt  sensible  of  it ;  but  in  the  sin- 
gleness and  purity  of  her  heart  she 
loved  but  one — and  him  she  loved 
with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  that  romantic  passion,  which  sees 
perfection  in  its  object.  It  was  Ed- 
win's design  on  leaving  college,  ere 
he  should  choose  a  profession  to  vi- 
sit England,  with  his  brother,  and  . 
after  settling  their  father's  estate,  to 
induce  their  mother  to  spend  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  America.  The 
prospect  of  concentrating  in  that 
little  village,  all  those  beings  whom 
he  most  loved.  x>n  earth,  was  a  de- 
lightful thought  to  Edwin. 
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One  evening,  while  he  was  re- 
clining in  the  garden  bower  with 
his  Mary,  and  breathing  to  her  ear 
his  hopes  of  happiness,  a  letter  was 
handed  him  bearing  a  black  seal — 
hastening  into  the  Hall,  opened  it, 
and  in  a  tremulous  voice  read  to 
the  anxioos  Mary  an  account  of  his 
mother's  death !  and  a  request  from 
her  executor,  that  he  would,  as  the 
eldest  son,  immediately  come  and 
attend  a  legal  adjustment  of  her  es- 
Ute. 

On  communicating  the  event  to 
his  uncle  and  brother,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  the  warm  confidence  of  his 
honest -heart,  Edwin  took  the  hand 
of  his  lovely  Mary  and  placed  it  in 
that  of  Frederick.  Oh !  my  brother, 
cried  he,  guard  and  protect  her  in 
my  absence,  as  if  she  were  indeed 
your  sister,  and  whatever  I  can  do 
to  promote  your  future  happiness, 
shall  be  done.  I  shall  return  as 
quickly  as  my  affairs  will  permit. — 
I  will  not  describe  the  parting  of 
the  lovers— no  vows  of  fidelity  were 
perhaps  spoken,  bot  their  mutual 
obligations  to  each  other  were  deeply 
felt. — They  separated — and  soon 
a  letter  announced  his  safe  arrival 
in  Europe.  Grateful  to  Frederick 
for  the  kind  attentions  she  received^ 
the  innocent  Mary  delighted  to 
ramble  with  him  by  moonlight  as 
she  used  to  with  Edwin,  and  talk  to 
him  of  her  lover  and  their  plans  of 
future  happiness,  for  he  had  con- 
cluded at  the  persuasion  of  her  pa- 
rents to  pursue  the  practice  of  Law 
in  that  village,  a  course  which,  if 
it  promised  not  wealth  or  fame  seem- 
ed to  insure  him  happiness.  But 
how  often  are  our  fairest  prospects 
blighted  1 

Almost  from  the  hour  of  Edwin's 
departure,  the  attentions  of  Freder- 
ick to  Mary  were  unremitted  ;  he 
walked,  sung  with,  and  read  to  her, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  charms  of 
Poetry. 


In  short  his  whole  soul  was  evi- 
dently absorbed  by  the  beaatjad 
softness  of  the  lovely  Mary.  No 
blame  could  attach  itself  to  bin  In 
his  susceptibility — hisenor  was  es- 
couraging  a  passion  which  1BDstr^ 
suit  in  the  misery  of  all !  he  aeeo- 
ed  even  to  abandon  himself  io  this 
illusion  of  his  senses,  heedes  of 
the  precipice  on  which  hewasstaod- 
ing.  All  that  suavity  of  Daimer  fir 
which  he  was  distinguished,badno- 
isheddcgiven  place  to  a  wild  abstnc- 
tion  which  was  diseovettblebotliiD 
his  air  and  conversatioD.  Qd  being 
questioned,  he  at  length  ascribed  it 
to  bad  intelligence  from  hiabrotber. 
Distracted  at  these  instnoatioos  Mi- 
ry impl<Nred  his  confidence,  wfaea 
he  with  the  cold  cruelty,  and  de- 
signing wickedness  of  a  fiend,  tdd 
her  that  the  property  of  bis  broiber 
was  lefl  to  him  on  these  coodhns 
alone,  that  he  would  wed  tbedaagb- 
ter  of  a  rich  banker— that  tbe  ooa- 
tract  had  been  sealed  by  tbe  fttbers 
of  each — and  a  refiiaal  on  eitbff 
side,  would  be  fatal  to  their  fortnie. 
After  some  hesitation,  Frederick 
added— My  brother,  I  fear,  mastbe 
changed — sadly  changed,  to  desert 
yoM  1  But  I  see  it — wealth,  ftdus, 
and  perhaps  beauty,  hare  dazzled 
his  eyes,  and  he  has  proved— »ta 
many  of  our  sex  have  done  belbie-' 
faithless  to  Ais  tfows  !  Ovcrpot*" 
ed  by  the  frenzy  of  conflictiDg  Fu- 
sions, Mary  sunk  for  a  moneotoB- 
consciously  upon  his  boaeiD,  ^ 
suddenly  starting  firom  hisanns»>^ 
exclaimed, "  Do  you  tell  mc  be  h» 
broken  his  vows  ?"  Fred«ickcof- 
ered  his  face  with  his  hands  in  si* 
lence.  "  Is  he  married  T  said  fife 
with  the  unbreathing  calmaesof  & 
statue.  «  He  is  /"  said  Frederitf, 
and  hastened  from  the  room. 

It  should  here  be  stated,  tint 
Frederick  had  received  freqoeai 
letters  from  his  brother,  endoasf 
always  one  for  Mary — ooiBpl«n*f 
of  a  vexations  lawsuit,  which  lbf««^, 
ened  to  deprive  him  of  tbalnlk^ 
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their  fortune,  unless  he  could  fully 
substantiate  his  claims  to  the  dispu- 
ted property.  To  effect  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  travel  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was 
resolved  to  settle  all  his  affairs  be- 
fore he  left  England,  as  he  meant 
never  more  to  return  there.  Those 
letters  to  Mary,  breathing  the  fond- 
est love,  and  anxiety  to  see  her,  were 
destroyed,  and  with  the  insidious 
wile  of  a  serpent,  he  stole  to  the 
paradise  of  Innocence  to  seal  her 
ruin:  Enjoying  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  Mary,  she  at  first  viewed 
him  as  strongly  compassionating  her 
fate.  But  soon  the  veil  fell  from 
her  eyes,  and  she  beheld  him  as  her 
lover !  At  first  she  recoiled  firom 
the  impassioned  clasp  of  his  hand, 
but  the  sophistry  of  an  artfiil  man — 
what  may  it  not  accomplish  ?  Who, 
argued  he,  should  succeed  Edwin 
in  your  affections  so  naturally  as 
myself?  He  is  lost  to  you — he  is  un- 
worthy of  you.  My  whole  life  shall 
be  devoted  to  make  you  happy  I — 
Consent,  then,  dear  Mary,  nor  waste 
the  bloom  of  your  existence  in  use- 
less repining. 

Slow  indeed  was  the  transfer  of 
Mary's  affections  to  Frederick :  her 
love,  however,  if  so  it  might  be  call- 
ed, was  the  simple  result  of  grati- 
tude for  his  tenderness  to  her  in  the 
hour  of  sorrow.  Yet  he  even  seem- 
ed satisfied  with  this,  and  at  length 
obtained  her  consent  to  be  his,  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  such  a  step.  Scarcely 
had  the  bride-maids  completed  the 
adornment  of  the  pale  though  beau- 
tiful Mary,  and  twined  amid  her 
bright  hair  a  wreath  pure  as  her 
own  fitir  bosom,  when  they  were 
summoned  by  the  joyous  bride- 
groom, who  waited  to  hand  them 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  were 
assembled  all  their  friends  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony.  As  the  word 
Amen  sounded  upon  her  ear,  a  chill 
sensation  crossed  her  heart,  and 
smiling  upon  the  cheerfiil  group, 
TOL.   1. 


she  entreated  a  few  hours  solitude 
in  her  own  apartment  to  make  some 
further  arrangements  for  the  jour- 
ney which  they  were  immediately 
to  commence.  On  enterning  her 
chamber  she  found  on  her  table  a 
packet  of  letters,  which  her  maid 
told  her  were  left  by  a  sailor,  with 
a  request  that  they  might  be  given 
to  her,  if  she  was  living !  As  if 
forewarned  by  a  presentiment  of  ill, 
Mary  told  the  servant  to  leave  her ; 
and  with  a  trembling  hand  grasped 
the  fiital  packet,  and  as  her  eyes 
fastened  with  aching  intensity  upon 
the  superscription,  she  fell  deprived 
of  motion  and  sense  upon  the  fioorl 
Recovering  at  length  from  her  in- 
sensibility, a  confused  recdlec- 
tion  of  the  letter  struck  her — and 
summoning  all  her  fortitude,  she  a- 
rose,  and  with  all  the  firmpess  she 
could  command,  broke  the  seal! 
Here,  then,  was  the  web  of  deceit 
unravelled.  She  beheld  her  lover, 
in  all  his  former  truth  and  ardour, 
anxiously  inquiring  why  she  had 
not  written  him— explaining  the 
cause  of  his  detention,  and  finally 
assuring  her  that  ere  many  weeks 
should  elapse,  he  should  be  united 
to  the  only  one  in  life  who  could 
make  him  happy — never  to  sepa- 
rate, his  own  dear  Mary !  Here  al- 
so was  unfolded  the  demoniac  part 
that  Frederick  had  played,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  letters  which  were 
committed  to  his  care  for  her !  and 
his  villainous  fabrication  of  that  art- 
ful story  that  had  obtained  for  him 
her  hand.  All  rushed  upon  her  with 
the  wild  overwhelming  power  of 
the  ocean  storm  upon  an  insolated 
rock.  Her  soul  seemed  to  repulse 
the  shock  with  an  artificial  firmness. 
Scarcely  a  trace  of  life  was  visible 
in  her  marble  features — and  save 
the  deep  flashing  of  her  dark  eye, 
as  she  raised  her  brow  to  Heaven, 
no  emotion  was  apparent.  •  •  •  • 
The  hall  below  resounded  with 
joy  and  festivity!  The  carriages 
were  ready,  and  the  foot  of  the 
72 
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bridegroom  was  upon  the  stair  to 
conduct  his  Marj  to  the  embrace  of 
her  friends,  from  whom  for  a  short 
time  she  was  to  separate.  Arrived 
at  her  charober,no  welcome  respon- 
ded to  his  knock,  and  no  voice  an- 
swered his  own  !  throwing  open  the 
door,  no  trace  of  Mary  was  there, 
save  the  bridal  wreath  which  was 
scattered  upon  the  floor!  Mary 
was  gone  forever  1 

•        •        •        •        • 

She  whom  the  mountain  hunts- 
man found— «mbosom'd  in  the  deep 
cold  wave — clad  in  her  bridal  robes, 
was  Mary. 

The  tale  is  not  yet  told.  The 
brothers  met — apprized  of  the  story 
of  his  villainy,  and  urged  by  des- 
pair and  revenge,  the  phrenzied  Ed- 
win plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
Trattoria  heart!  and  hastening  to 
the  mountain-cliff,  he  sought  an  ob- 
livion of  his  sorrows  beneath  the 
same  wave  that  had  shrouded  the 
breast  of  his  devoted  Mary. 

Bertram. 

HOfllPITALITT, 

TRIUMPHANT  OVER  REVENGE. 

To  be  hospitable  to  friends,  to  ac- 
quaintances, and  even  to  strangers, 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  Corsican ;  and 
the  traveller  may  knock  at  any 
peasant's  hut,  secure  of  sharing  the 
fare  of  its  owner.  He  must  not, 
however,  offer  his  host  a  pecuniary 
recompense,  for  that  would  be  con- 
sidered insulting.  Indeed,  the  du- 
ty of  hospitality  is  here  sometimes 
carried  to  a  romantic  extent,  as  the 
following  traits  will  evince. 

The  families  of  Polo  and  of 
Rocco  had  long  entertained  a  vio- 
lent hatred  towards  each  other.  The 
former  resided  in  the  village  of  To- 
sa,  the  latter  at  Orbellara.  Impor- 
tant business  called  the  chief  of  the 
femily  of  Polo  into  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Orbellara;  and  as  he 
left  his  house  suddenly,  he  con- 
ceived his  rivals  would  not  be  aware 


of  his  journey.  When  about  to  re- 
turn homeward,  he  learnt  that  the 
emissaries  of  Rocco  were  lying  in 
ambuscade  to  attack  him.  The  day 
was  on  the  decline,  and  darknes 
soon  surrounded  him ;  whilst  one 
6f  those  dreadful  tempests  arose, 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Polo  knew  not  which  way  to 
direct  his  steps  ;  each  moment  he 
expected  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  to  whom  the 
flashes  of  lightning  were  to  discov- 
er him.  Danger  thus  besetting  bin 
on  all  sides,  he  determined  to  knock 
at  the  house  of  his  antagomst,  Roe- 
co,  the  chief  of  the  family.  A  ser- 
vant appeared. 

^  Go,'  said  he  to  her,  *  teD  year 
master  that  Polo  wishes  to  apeak 
with  him.'  At  this  Dame^  sodread^ 
ed  by  all  the  family,  the  aervaat 
trembled  with  horror.  At  length 
Rocco  presented  himself ;  Mid 
with  a  calm  look,  and  uB&Heri^g 
voice^asked  Polo  what  he  wanted  of 
him  at  such  an  hour  ? 
*  Hospitality,'  Polo  answered,  add- 
ing, '  I  know  that  many  of  yottf 
household  are  concealed  in  mj 
road  homeward,  for  the  porpoae  of 
taking  my  life:  the  weather  is 
frightful ;  and  I  know  not  faov  lo 
avoid  death,  unless  you  affiwd  ae, 
for  this  night,  an  asylum.^ 

*  You  are  welcome,'  replied  Roe- 
co ;  '  you  do  me  justice,  and  1 
thank  you.' 

Then  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
Rocco  presented  him  to  his  fiunilj, 
who  gave  him  a  cold  altho'  aooute- 
ous  reception.  After  supper,  P«k) 
was  conducted  to  his  chamber. 

^  Sleep  in  peaee,'  said  his  host; 
'  you  are  here  under  the  proleciioa 
of  honour.' 

On  the  following  morning,  after 
breakfast,  Rocco,  well  knowisf 
that  his  emissaries  were  watchiag 
for  Polo,  conducted  his  guest  to  t 
torrent,  beyond  which  he  night  se- 
curely proceed*  They  here  parted; 
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and  Rocco  added,  as  he  bade  his 
companion  adieu : 

'  In  receiving  you  into  my  house 
I  have  done  my  duty.  You  would 
have  saved  my  .life  under  similar 
circumstances.  Here  then  ends 
the  rights  of  hospitality.  You  have 
insulted  me ;  and  my  hostility  has 
been  for  a  time  suspended  ;  but  it 
revives  on  our  parting,  and  I  now 
declare  to  you  again  that  I  seek  for 
revenge.  Escape  me,  if  you  can  ; 
as  I,  on  my  part,  shall  be  on  my 
watch  against  you.' 

^Listen,'  replied  Polo ;  *  my  heart 
is  overwhelmed ;  and  my  anger  is 
extinguished.  Follow  your  projects 
of  revenge,  if  you  choose ;  but,  for 
me,  I  will  never  stain  my  hands 
with  the  blood  of  one  to  whom  I 
owe  my  life.  I  have  offended  you, 
jou  say  ;  well,  forget  it,  and  let  us 
be  friends.' 

Rocco  paused  for  a  moment,  em- 
braced his  enemy,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion ensued,  which,  extending  it- 
self to  the  two  fiimilies,  they  lived 
afterwards  on  the  best  terms  ima- 
ginable. 


OMirZirM   OJLTHB&irM. 


**  W«  ar»  btti  Um  vaodan  of  oih«r  men'i  goodi.'* 


Colloquy  between  an  EngUsk  La- 
dy and  a  Yankee  Oficer.  Soon  af- 
ter the  revolutionary  war,  Capt.  P., 
a  brave  Yankee  officer,  was  at  St. 
P^l^sburg,  in  Russia,  and  while 
there,  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  ;  there  was  a  large  number  at 
table,  and  among  the  rest  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  who  wished  to  appear  one 
of  the  knowing  ones.  'This  lady, 
on  understanding  that  an  American 
was  one  of  the  guests,  expressed  to 
one  of  her  friends  a  determination 
to  quiz  him.  She  fastened  on  him 
like  a  tigress,  making  many  inqui- 
ries respecting  our  habits,  customs, 
dress,  manners,  and  modes  of  life, 
education,  amusements,  d&c.  d&c. 
To  all  her  inquiries,  Capt.  P.  gave 
answers  that  satisfied  all  the  compa- 


ny, except  the  lady  ;  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  satisfied,  and  the 
following  short  dialogue  took  place: 

Lady,  Have  the  rich  people  in 
your  country  any  carriages  t  for  I 
suppose  there  are  some  that  call 
themselves  rich. 

CkxpL  P,  My  residence  is  i  a 
small  town  upon  an  island  where 
there  are  but  few  carriages  kept — 
but  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
on  the  main  land  there  are  a  num- 
ber kept  in  a  style  suited  to  oi|r  re- 
publican manners. 

Lady,  I  can't  think  where  you 
find  drivers— I  should  not  think  the 
Americans  knew  how  to  drive  a 
coach. 

Capt,  P.  We  find  no  difficulty 
on  that  account,  madam  :  we  can 
have  plenty  of  drivers  by  sending 
to  England  for  them.  ^  ^ 

Lcdy  (speaking  very  quick,)  I 
think  the  Americans  ought  to  drive 
the  English,  instead  of  the  English 
driving  the  Americans ! 

Capt,  P.    We  did,  madam,  in 
the  late  war;  but  since  peace  wq» 
permit  the  English  to  drive  us ! !   . 

The  lady,  half  choaked  with  an- 
ger, stood  mute  a  minute,  and  then 
left  the  room,  whispering  to  her 
firiend — ^The  Yankees  are  too  much 
for  us  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in 
the  field. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  *'  In  passing 
a  bookseller's,  I  stopped  to  buy  a 
map  of  Hsmus.  While  looking  a- 
bout  the  shop,  the  bookseller^  who 
spoke  French,  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  portrait  which  he  had  just 
hung  up.  I  asked  him  who  it  was, 
and  he  replied,  "  Le  Sieur  Valtere 
Scott,  rhomme  le  plus  celebre  en 
toute  PEurope,"  [Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  most  celebrated  man  in  all  Eu- 
rope.] It  was  certainly  no  small 
proof  his  celebrity,  to  have  his  pic- 
ture thus  exhibited  in  an  obscure 
town  at  the  remotest  confines  of  ci- 
vilized Europe ;  his  novels,  transla- 
ted into  French  and  German,  fiurm- 
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ed  a  considerable  part  of  the  books 
in  the  shop."         — 

Shaving  Concern.  An  extraor- 
dinary legacy^  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Ten- 
ant, carpenter  of  Bethnal  Green, 
▼iz:  £20  a  year,  which  is  to  be 
expended  for  shaving  a  number  of 
the  poor  parishioners  on  a  Saturday, 
night,  by  two  barbers  in  that  parish. 
The  intention  is  to  facilitate  the  at- 
tendance of  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
pie  ^t  divine  worship  on  Sunday. 

3iiser  Able.  Charles  Martin,  a 
miser,  lately  died  in  England  in  ex- 
treme tniser-y.  Property  was  found 
concealed  about  his  house  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  .£4000* 

Who  bids  for  Apollo  ?  The  dog 
Apollo,  whose  performances  in  this 
city  excited  so  much  astonishment, 
is  offered  for  sale  in  New-York  for 
one  thousand  dollars. 


iSoUirt  of  ^MU. 


BEAUTY. 
Thk  b«ard«d  Philosopher  may  ai^e,  and 
the  grave  moralist  declaim  against  the  sape- 
rior  influence  of  beauty  in  society,  compared 
with  mental  indowments — but  so  long  as 
the  lyre  of  the  poet  shall  derive  inspiration 
from  the  charms  and  perfection  of ''the  human 
face  divine/'  the  arguments  of  the  philoso- 
pher will  be  disregarded,  and  the  precepu 
of  th^  moralist  will  be  forgotten.  Beauty, 
like  "a  bright  and  particular  star"  will  ever 
attract  the  gaze  of  admiration,  whether  in 
crowds,  or  in  solitude ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  homage 
which  appears  as  an  involuntaxy  tribute 
from  a]l,that  its  possessor  should  become  vain. 
Extraordinary  power  of  mind  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  youthfiil  female  from  the  indulgence 
of  this  weakness.  She,  who  is  so  un/ortu- 
naU  as  to  be  celebrated  for  her  personal  at- 
tractions, has  a  difficult  part  to  sustain  in  so- 
ciety. There  are  always  many  who  from 
envy  will  ascribe  to  vanity,  the  unstudied 
display  of  those  graces  which  nature  has  giv- 
en her,  even  the  peculiar  harmony  of  her 
voice  will  often  be  mistaken  for  the  lisp  of 
aflectation.  From  many  instances  within 
our  own  observation  we  have  thought,  with 
cefereuce  to  the  general  lot  of  Woman  ihat 


she  who  was  the  most  beeniUbl,  was  by  bo 
the  most  happy. 


VIEW  OF  MEXICO. 
This  is  decidedly  the 
Painting  that  has  ever  been  ezfaibited  in  ihit 
city.  The  moment  we  enter  the  circle,  we 
seem  in  a  land  of  encfaantmeot- 
by  temples,  palaces  and 
rich  extensive  pleasure  grounds  in  pef^wc- 
tive— the  whole  enlivened  by  groapa  of  ^• 
ures  that  seem  almost  to  greet  joa  from  the 
canvass.  The  bold  relief  of  a  bright  wans 
sky,  and  the  soft  felling  of  the  shadows  whae 
the  light  is  intercepted,  has  a  tendency  to 
render  every  object  as  deariy  and  stroagiy 
defined  as  those  of  reality,  and  considcfTa? 
tlie  freedom  which  the  artist  has  exercised  is 
his  colouring,  and  the  strength  of  his  ootliBe, 
there  is  a  delicacy  in  his  finish,  which  we 
have  never  before  witnessed  in  so  laige  a 
piece ;  particularly,  in  the  sky,  and  soa-hgtic 
which  are  the  most  difficult  parts  of  Paiatiag. 
We  hope  all  who  would  encourage  this  aohie 
art  will  visit  the  Panorama,  which  will  aiaplj 
repay  them. 


New-York  Mirror,  The  last  nomber  of 
this  work  contains  a  splendid  engravisg  of 
the  "Bowery  Thiotre."  It  stands  boUlj 
forth,  relieved  only  by  the  sky,  and  has  s 
much  finer  effect,  than  if  exhibitiag  the  ad- 
jacency of  any  other  building.  The  "  Masc- 
al"  are  also  delighted  with  the  new  soag 
"  Love  from  the  Heart,"  which  appean  ta 
the  same  paper.  Mr.  Morris  leaves  bo  path 
unessayed,  to  procure  amusement  fcr  his 
friends.  Almost  every  number  pnttms  m 
with  some  new  specimens  of  art,  and  sttsj 
original  efibrts  of  genius.  We  wish  he  wmki 
give  us  a  view  of  one  of  their  fine  chorctes, 
in  some  future  number. 

7%«  Boston  Statemctn,  too,  often  gratifes 
us  with  a  musical  treat,  generally  ongiaa). 
and  fiiom  our  best  composers.  Tliepapero/ 
last  Saturday  contains  a  Waltz,  whick  it 
highly  spoken  of  by  the '' Amateon,"  con- 
posed  by  Mr.  Hakn a,  the  celebiated  flne 
professor,    with  accompaniments,  by  Ik. 

WORSLEY.  

*Bbe  Philadelphia  Souvenir,  of  Ang.  ST, 
publishes  a  fine  engraving,  descriptive  of  the 
ascent  of  **  Mount  Blanc/*  accompaaied  by 
an  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  Dsct. 
Howard,  of  Baltimore,  a  gendMsaa  of  higk 
literaiy  reputation,  who  in  1819  aaecnded  the 
mottntais— to  a  minute  description  of  which, 
is  added  many  entertaining  accounts,  of  per* 
sons  who  have,  at  different  periods^ 
plished  this  perilous  tour. 
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the  hoithen  school^wfaich  does  indeedform  th* 
principal  ground  work  of  the  modern  drama; 
bat  when  it  is  considered  that  the  high  walks 
of  tragedjr,  are  immediatelj  connected  with 
those  of  sdenee,  the  grove  of  Acaidemos  will 
not  appear  iniqtpropriate,  as  associated  with 
the  stage.  The  improvements  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  strength  ol  the  company,  as  exhibited 
in  the  bills  of  the  evening,  drew,  as  was  ex- 
pected, a  full  and  fashionable  house. 

The  following  Address,  fturnished  for  the 
occasion,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  was  spoken  by  Mr. 
Archer,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
whose  appearance  was  greeted  with  the  war- 
applause.  * 


Kvtmnnt  ar^eatrr. 

So  much  has  aheady  been  said  respecting 
the  internal  improvements  of  this  splendid  es- 
tablishment, and  so  many  abler  pens  have 
been  employed  in  describing  the  appropriate 
design  of  the  prosceniom,  the  classic  beauty 
of  the '  drop  scene,'  and  the  rainbow  brillian- 
c:y  of  die '  boxes,'  togethei^with  that  luxuri- 
ous retreat  from  a  crowded  circle,  the '  Sa- 
icon/  that  it  would  seem  superfluous  in  us  to 
make  other  than  a  passing  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

TheAeademie  Orovt/  where  Phto  taught,' 
may  not,  on  a  first  view,  be  thought  so  illus- 
trative of  the  attributes  of  the  stage,  as  a 
scene  imnginedJirom  the  fanciful  mythofegy  of 

ADDRESS 

Immortal  Genius  of  the  Drama— hall ! 

Thou  who  wert  horering  in  those  classic  shades, 

Erst,  consecrated  to  Castalia's  maids— 

Whose  notes,  soft  breathing  through  fair  Tempo's  vale, 

Borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  fragrant  gale, 

Apollo  caught— swift  as  electric  fire— 

As  burst  th^  ethereal  flame  o'er  Menmon's  sacred  um, 

The  God  of  Day  arose— and  swept  his  glorious  Lyre! 

And  as  abroad  his  robes  of  light  were  flung, 
Floating  afar,  through  the  blue  arch  of  heaven ! 

Yon  bright  revolving  spheres  that  circUng  bum, 
In  quenchless  glory  round  the  shrine  of  even, 
With  seraph  harmony  responsive  rung — 
While  high  Olympus  echoed  to  the  choir  I 
To  the  wide  measure  of  the  woodland  song, 

^  Breathing  forth  from  rosy  bowers, 
Bright  Psyche  led  her  joyous  troop  along — 

While  all  those  rapture-breathing  hours, 
That  hover  round  the  car  of  early  day— 

Kirtled  with  morning's  dewy  flowers, 
Jomed  in  the  joy-inspiring  lay ! 
Emerging  from  those  Academic  groves 
Where  Athens  listened,  as  her  sages  taught— 
Those  ^ades  which  still  proud  Grecia's  genius  loves, 
A  youth  advanced— his  kindling  brow  was  fraught 
With  the  bnght  flame  which  bold  Prometheus  caucht 
t  rom  the  Dure  fountain  of  eternal  light ! 
The  flash  of  heaven  was  in  his  eye. 
The  grasp  of  power  was  in  his  arm— 

w  u    n  ^  y°"°8l  ^^^^^  ^^8  f  lowmg  bright, 

With  all  that  mystic  passion's  thrilling  charm 

Which  hghts  the  radiant  blush  of  ecstacy  ! 

Oh  \  who  was  he  ?  That  bright-ey'd  youth,  who  kneePd 

In  rapt  devotion  at  the  Delphic  shrine. 
To  whom  in  glowing  vision  was  revealed 
The  sacred  mysteries  of  the  spheres  divine? 
'Twas  Thesfis- 'twas  the  Drama's  first  bom  heir! 
Ha-  kmdhng  spirit  Uke  a  halo  bright. 

Wreathed  the  rich  tresses  of  his  golden  hair, 
And  gave  his  eye  her  own  immortal  light! 
As  fondiv  listening  to  the  muses'  choir, 
He  pourM  his  soul  in  wild  impassion'd  prayer. 
And  won  from  Thalia's  hand  her  glowmg  Lyre ; 
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While  as  the  chords  beneath  his  fiii{[eiiB  rang, 

The  flowers  of  Genius  round  the  noinstrel  sprang! 

filar  of  Dramatic  gloiy !  'twas  thy  doom — 

TV)  aink  mid  biffotrv's  Cimmerian  gloom  ! 

Yet  ere  tiboae  ^ouoa  opaque  had  passed  away, 

With  all  the  eplendour  or  meridian  day* 

O'er  Avon's  mighty  bard  thy  light  was  thrown. 

While  Attnon'a  ckssic  shores  with  glory  shone! 

Imhortax.  Shakspsarx  !  from  yon  dazding  height — 

ThronM  *mid  thine  own  fair  galarf  of  hght — 

Columbia  claims  thy  blessings  on  her  shrine ! 

By  Freed  om^B  sons,  inscribed  to  thee  and  thine. 

I(ere  buskined  genius  with  bold  ardour  iiraoght, 

Shall  scan  thy  mighty  pencillings  of  thought — 

With  Protean  power,  explore  the  Drama's  maze. 

And  yield  to  moral  worth  her  tribute  praise, 

Teach  the  dull  pedant  to  abjure  his  scnool — 

And  leara  withm  these  walls  the  ^  golden  rule !" 

Shew  that  our  Stage,  'neath  Wisdom's  mild  control. 

May  prove  an  ordeal  to  the  purest  soul, 

Which,  from  the  dross  of  earth  refin'd,  shall  rise — 

Like  fragrance  mingling  with  its  native  skies ! 

Ye  liberal  patrons  of  dramatic  worth, 

To  jfou  this  classic  Temple  owes  its  birth  ! 

Rear'd  in  the  sun-li^ht  of  your  generous  smile, 

Be  yours,  to  cheer  Sie  Thespian  laborers'  toil ; 

Be  ours,  the  intellectual  feast  to  spread — 

And  o'er  each  scene  a  bright  enchantment  shed ! 

To  tliis  fair  court  we  proudly  trust  our  cause — 

Your  judgmtrUf  and  your  iagte^  shall  be  our  Lawi  ! 


In  the  play  of  Speed  the  Plough,  all  tlie 
ttrADgers  of  the  corps  dramatique,  who  ap- 
peared, were  respectfully  received ;  but  we 
noticed  with  pleasure,  that  our  favorite  "  Ex- 
quUite,"  Mr.  Thayer,  was  remembered  (gen- 
erally, and  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
welcome  5  as  was  also  Mr.  Field.  In  the  af- 
ter piece  of  the  Review f  Mr.  Hyatt,  as  Caleb 
Quotem,  drew  forth  a  mixture  of  mirth  and 
applause  almost  deafening,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  him,  with  characteriMtk  gestures 
of  gratitude. 

The  brief  engagement  of  the  Frendi  conl- 
pany  at  this  house  has  been  a  subject  of  re- 
gret to  many,  particularly  those  who  read 
the  language,  as  also  the  lovers  of  music. 
To  such  persons,  their  performances  were 
highly  interesting — but  to  others,  scarcely  su- 
perior to  a  well  organized  puppet-show ;  it 
was  a  source  of  infinite  amusement,  to  look 
from  the  stage  on  the  surrounding  faces, 
merely  to  learn  the  effects  which  their  trilling 
and  getiiculizing  had  upon  the  audience. 
Some  were  laughing  precisely  where  they 
should  have  crUd — while  others  were  half- 
crying,  from  fatigue,  or  yawning  in  the  most 
expressive  style,  at  some  of  Monsieur's  finest 
semiments  !  (O,  les  Barbares! )  Curiosity  will 
for  a  %w  nighu  follow  these  novel  entertain- 


mente,  but  the  xest  will  abMde  with  Ihe  ex- 
citement—for Yankees,  in  genervl,  like  Beck- 
ing which  they  cannot  e 


''TrvtiwxtmmJorheU€ 

When  we  publi^ied  the  first  and  seeud 
chapters  of  the  "  Tale  of  the  VLtenskeAemT'^ 
had  the  assurance  of  the  aathor,  that  the  Rtf 
should  be  furnished  io  doe  order.  Be  baa 
broken  his  faith  with  us — and  we  mast  AcR- 
fore  cast  him  upon  the  mercy  of  our  rei^en, 
"  without  one  feather  to  break  hbfaB."  Fcr 
the  fiiture  we  wish  it  understood,  tbai  nesit- 
cle  which  is  designed  "  to  be  comi— cd"^i^ 
be  published,  nntees  the  whole  is  preriadk 
fhmished.  N.  B.  We  have  Just  received  *e 
promised  copy :  it  will  appear  in  oar  aeo. 

Wavtxd,  and  for  wfakh  doable  the  s^ 
scription  price  will  be  paid,  if  sent  to  ihe  ^- 
fiee  of  the  publishers— Nos.  I  to  II  f  '  ' 
of  the  Bower  of  Taste,  Vol.  1. 


The  Bower  of  Taste,  edUtd  k9  Hit 
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exisHnal  l^oftts. 


TO  CHABIiOTTB, 

On  receiving  from  her  a  beautiful  Bust  of  Apollo. 

Say,  sculptured  model  of  celestial  grace, 
If  thou  eouldst  feel,  would  not  the  sombre  shade 

Of  deep  regret,  steal  o*er  that  heavenly  face. 
On  being  from  thine  own  fair  shrine  conyey'd? 

Where  taste  and  genius  their  bright  ofierings  wreath'd. 

As  Beauty  o'er  her  lyre  iinpassionM  breathM  ?  ^ 

Yet,  since  thou'st  deign'd  to  mce  ray  humble  home, 
ITl  treasure  thee  as  friendship's  fond  bequest — 

Though  thou  hast  lefl  fair  learning's  loftier  dome, 
E'en  there,  thou  eouldst  not  be  a  dearer  guest. 

My  friend — as  oft  Apollo's  shade  I  view, 

I'll  think  of  music,  poetry,  and  you. 

When  twilight  falls  with  warm  and  mellow  ray, 
Soflening  the  sweep  of  beauty's  graceful  line — 

In  the  last  trembling  blush  of  closing  day, 
I've  thought  his  marble  brow  resembled  thine, 

Like  thine  the  flowing  ringlets  of  his  hair. 

And  fancied,  as  I  wished,  that  thou  wert  there.       Augusta. 


BTENING  MUSIC. 

List  to  the  Harp ! — Its  fairy  strain 
Now  wakes  ana  tells  of  love  again ! 
Long  has  its  note  deep  silence  kept, 
And  all  its  wild  enchantment  sl^pt — 
But  gentle  fingers  touch  the  strings, 
And  memory's  fond  imaginings 
Start  into  life.    The  hour  of  glee 
Once  known,  seems  now  again  to  be ; 
It  tells  a  Uvely  tale  full  well, 
Or  weaves  full  sadly  sorrow's  spell 
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While  gentle  as  the  turtle  dore. 

Its  holier  whisperingB,  breathe  of  love. 

Ustr-^liat  again !— with  theme  of  fire, 

A  bolder  hand  awakes  the  lyre ! 

Diflcourses  of  the  furioua  storm — 

Before  you  brings  the  warrior's  fbim — 

Echoes  the  foeman's  fiery  breath, 

And  roeaks  in  solemn  strains  of  death. 

Wild  tlarp  1  o'er  my  imnassioned  soul — 

Thy  breathings  hold  a  deep  control ! 

Thou|[h  at  the  tender  tale  of  woe 

The  bitter  tear  will  oft-times  flow, 

I  would  not  giYB  that  thrilling  sense 

Which  feels  your  influence  so  intense, 

For  all  the  miser's  hoarded  gold, 

For  which  so  much  of  joy  is  sold : 

Would  not  be  robbed  of  one  short  hour. 

Like  that  which  lately  owned  your  power, 

When  beauty  ruled  your  magic  measure. 

For  days  of  every  former  pleasure.  C«««». 


GRUMBLINGS  OF  AH  SDItOR. 

I  wish  to  Heaven,  I  could  not  read! 

I  wish  to  Heaven,  1  could  not  vnite^ — 
Which  means  a  sort  of  flourish  upon  paper. 
Drawn  forth  by  snatches,  **  at  the  utmost  need" 
Of  Printbrs' Dkvil — a  poor  half  stanr'd  vrigfat, 
Who  seems  much  more  inclined  to  cut  a  caper. 
Than  calmly  wait,  in  propria  persona. 
For  the  sublime  efiusions  of  your  quiU ! 
And  then  your  inspirations — ^**/ar  between, 
Like  angels'  visits''  come.    Say  what  you  vrill| 
It  is  enouffh,  Br  Jupiter  !  to  wean 
One  of  all  thoughts  of  Rhyme.    We  alone  are 
Made  to  sufier  aU  the  miseries  the  '^  chair^ 
"  Is  heir  to."    This  is  not  as  it  should  be ! — 
In  struts  a  Fop !  grumbling  abont  an  error, 
Typographical,  but  you  must  bear  it ! 
Next  comes  a  Poet,  or  a  thing  that  would  be. 
And  shows  a  flaw,  and  says  you  must  repair  it. 
One  rails  at  you  because  he  was  rejected ; 
Another  asks  you  toky  he  was  neglected  I 
Some  sue  for  rhyme,  and  others  beg  for  reason. 
Statistics,  or  the  fashions  of  the  season ; 
Call  for  a  love-tale,  with  some  murder  in  it, 
As  if  such  things  were  "  got  up"  in  a  minute ! 
Atlas  !  the  globe  upon  your  back  's  a  bubble, 
Compar'd  wi3i  editorial  toil  and  trouble !  GiEUft^ 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,"— Pi iirx. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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ORIGINAIi  SKETCHES— No. l.—(CVmruM<«') 
We  **  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature^** 

D'liAMET; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  HL 
Haat»   Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious 

lord.— 
GlotUr.    As  much  to  thee,  my  good  lord 

chamberlaiu — 
How  hath  your  lordship  brooked  imprison* 


Hdtt,    With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prison- 
ers must! 
But  I  do  hope  to  live  to  give  them  thanks. 
That  were  the  cause  of  this  imprisonment. 
Glo§.    No  doubt,  my  lord,  no  doubt.-^— 

Richard  UL 

The  measures  alluded  to  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  last  chapter  were  all 
executed,  and  Henri  D'Lamet  was 
received  with  joy  and  triumph,  as 
a  material  accession  to  the  republi- 
can ranks,  as  bringing  with  him 
wealth,  strength  and  influence.  He 
was  permitted  to  choose  from  the 
yarious  civil  and  military  posts  in 
the  city,  that  most  agreeable  to  his 
wishes ;  and  this  permission  also 
extended  to  the  selection  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  to  be  place<^un- 

VOL.  1. 


der  his  command.  So  well. had  he 
contrived  his  plans.  But  he  resolv- 
ed to  evince  no  elation  at  his  suc- 
cess, nor  did  he  even  seem  to  be 
conscious  that  these  honours  were 
intended  as  such.  He  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  immediate  command  of 
the  soldiery  who  guarded  the  pa- 
lace in  which  Louis  and  Marie  were 
confined:  this,however,  did  not  take 
place  till  sometime  afler  his  entering 
the  republican  ranks,  as  a  too  sud- 
den approach  towards  attempting  the 
consummation  of  his  plans,  he  was, 
with  reason,  apprehensive,  would 
go  far  to  frustrate  them.  But  when, 
at  length,  he  found  himself  possess- 
ed of  free  powers  of  access  to  his 
monarch's  prison-house,  he  resolv- 
ed to  use  well  the  advantage  he  had 
gained ;  and  to  effect  that  purpose 
to  the  achievement  of  which  his 
dying  parent  had  devoted  him. 
Surely,  (thus  reasoned  Henri)  a 
deceit  like  this,  in  defence  of  my 
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king,  and  mj  country's  honour, 
when  traitors  are  the  only  dupes,  is 
pardonable,  if  not  indeed  praise- 
worthy." 

He  ooe  night  took  an  opportuni- 
ty, which  his  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  palace  allowed  him,  to  intro- 
duce himself  to  the  presence  of  the 
royal  prisoners,  as  the  son  of  a  once 
loved  friend  of  the  Bourbon.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  patroling  the  galle- 
ry, which  led  to  the  king's  apart- 
ment, discharging  his  duty,  which 
consisted  in  relieving  and  setting 
the  guards  for  the  night,  he  ordered 
the  soldier,  whose  station  was  on 
the  interior  of  the  door  of  that  a- 
partment,  to  remain  without,  until 
he  should  receive  further  orders, 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  him- 
self would  perform  guard  duty  with- 
in. He  was  obeyed,  and  entered 
the  room*  The  unfortunate  king 
was  extended  carelessly  on  a  couch, 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  the  beauti- 
ful and  fair,  was  reading  to  him. 
Respectfully  approaching  them,  he 
made  known  his  name,  birth,  and 
errand.  He  begged  to  be  pardoned 
for  his  present  intrusion,  and  in- 
formed the  royal  pair  of  his  father's 
devotion  of  his  property  and  chil- 
dren to  their  cause.  He  briefly 
stated  that  he  had  provided  means, 
by  a  skilful  and  prompt  improvement 
of  which,  they  both  might  sooa  be 
at  liberty,  and  with  friends. 

Louis  seized  the  youth's  hand  : 
his  heart  was  full;  and  minutes 
elapsed  before  he  could  find  utter- 
ance for  his  emotions  :  at  length  he 
spoke— ^  Son  of  a  man — a  braver, 
truer,  nobler,  than  whom,  France's 
monarchs  never  knew — thy  young 
head  and  hand  shall  yet  win  thee 
renown !  Yes,  brave  youth !  we 
will  follow  thee,  and  escape  the 
ruffian  hands  of  those,  with  whom 
Will  alone  is  Law !"  A  develope- 
ment  of  his  plans  was  then  request- 
ed, and  made — and  Henri  then  re- 
tired, to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  their  execution. 


The  day  after  I^Laniet  bad  open- 
ed to  Louis  and  Marie  the  jJans  be 
had  formed  for  their  delivery,  be 
took  horse,  and  rode  to  the  chateu 
we  have  alluded   to,   as  the  place 
whither  Father  Francis  and  Hemi> 
etie  had  retired.     He  rode  rapidij 
along,  and  upon  his  arrival,  (bein^ 
obliged,  from  the  nature  of  his  do- 
ty at  home,  to  return  on  the  saise 
day)  he  had  little  leisure  for  eves 
the  cordial  interchange  of  kindoes 
and  affection,  which  usually  mark 
the  meetings  of  friends  aiVer  a  kog 
separation.     He  had  thrown  bin- 
self  from  his  horse,  and  was  procee- 
ding to  enter  the  little  door  wbicb 
led  to  the  chateau,   when   it  was 
thrown  open,  and  Henriette  rushed 
into  his  arms,  and  fbndlj  embracing 
him,  shed  tears  of  real  joy  at  again 
being  permitted  to  hang  upon  his 
neck.    Henri  claq>ed  her  to  his  bo- 
som, and  then  suddenly  throwing 
h£r  from  him,  exclaimed, — "Bat 
this  is  no  time  to  indulge  in  private 
feeling, — ^now — ^when  God  himself 
holds  out  to  us  the  means  to  perform 
a  duty  to  Him,  oar   coantry,  oar 
king,  and  our  father's  memory— tbe 
discharge  of  which  will  win  kx  os 
a  name  forever  on  the  rolls  of  &me, 
and  a  reward,  greater  eventbas 
this,  from  the  hands  of  the  patiiot'a 
God!" 

<*  Speak,  my  son,"  said  Fatber 
Francis,  "  speak,  and  Jet  as  take 
counsel  together,  how  this  glorioos 
deed  may  be  wrought.  What  bast 
thou  done,  and  what  wih  thou  hare 
us  to  do?" 

"Father,"  replied  Henri  FU 
met,  '*  I  have  the  power  of  adms- 
sion  to  the  king — my  eommand  is 
over  his  imm^iate  guard,— tbit 
whole  patrol  is  within  the  palaee- 
walls.  The  outer  guard  is  vigflaat 
and  jealous  in  the  extreme:  tbe 
possibility  of  passing  there,  in  aij 
disguise,  even  if  I  could  accomplisb 
the  delivery  of  Louis  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  prison,  is,  in  my  mind,  ■ 
matter  of  dreadfol  doubt    Bat  still, 
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let  us  resolve  to  make  the  attempt 
boldly,  yet  with  caution,  and  desir- 
ing it  as  we  do,  let  us  be  confident 
of  success.  There  is  a  friar  resi- 
ding in  the  outskirts  of  Paris, whose 
person  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
king.  This  man  I  know,  and  have 
found  him  to  be  a  staunch  friend 
to  the  dethroned  family — one,  who 
would  lend  his  own  exertions  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  its  de- 
livery from  bondage.  The  priest 
who  had,  for  some  time,  officiated 
in  the  performance  of  religious  ser* 
vices  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
was  last  week  guillotined,  upon  sus- 
picion of  being  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy, with  a  party;  without  the 
palace,  for  the  forcible  rescuing  the 
king  from  imprisonment ;  and  ser- 
vices have  since  been  suspended  in 
the  palace  until  this  morning.  As 
if  by  entreaty  of  the  Queen,  I  beg- 
ged of  the  Tribunal  permission  to 
introduce  a  holy  man  into  the  royal 
apartments,  for  the  performance  of 
religious  services ;  promising  at  the 
same  time  to  remain  in  the  presence 
of  the  prisoners,  during  the  whole 
time  the  priest  should  be  thus  enga- 
ged. My  serviceB,the  devotion  of  my 
property  to  the  republic,  and  my 
watchfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty,  were  all  considered  by  the 
Tribunal,  and  my  request  was  granr 
ted.  Father  Michael  said  mass  in 
the  palace,  and  in  passing  into  the 
king's  apartments,  I  took  especial 
care  that  he  should  be  observed  by 
all  the  guards.  By  those  on  the 
outside  of  the  palace,  notwithstand- 
ing I  was  with  him,  he  was  stopped 
ai^  questioned;  but  my  presence 
was  a  sufficient  passport  for  him  af- 
ter these  were  satisfied.  I  have 
closely  observed  each  tone  of  this 
man's  voice,  each  accent,  and  each 
cadence;  and  even  now,  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  one  to  discov- 
er the  priest  by  the  tones  of  our 
voices  in  speaking.  Now,  it  is  my 
plan  to  introduce  myself  into  the 
palace  attired  aa  this  Friar;  previ- 


ously apprising  the  guards  that  he 
is  expected  to  be  at  the  gates  at  a 
certain  time,  and  that  he  must  be 
permitted,  by  order  of  the  tribunal. 
Having  passed  all  the  guards,  which 
my  knowledge  of  this  man's  voice 
will  enable  me  to  do  without  diffi- 
culty, I  shall  array  the  king  in  the 
dress  of  Father  Michael,  and  open- 
ing the  doors  to  him,  shall  direct 
him  how  to  pass  the  guard,  and 
whither  to  direct  his  steps.  The 
good  father  has  promised  his  assist- 
ance, and  to  his  house  shall  I  direct 
the  king.  Here  he  will  be  safe 
from  his  enemies  until  other  means 
can  be  employed  for  his  farther  re- 
moval from  their  deadly  reach." 
•  "But,  my  son,"  interrupted  Fa- 
ther Francis^  "  if  he,  too,  should  be 
questioned  by  the  outer  guard?" — 

"  Oh !  I  had  forgotten  to  add, 
that  to-morrow  I  shidl  again  intro* 
duce  the  good  priest,  and  shall  im« 
part  my  design  more  fully  to  the 
king,  and  request  him  also  to  study, 
and  try  to  imitate  his  voice.  Be- 
sides, you  are  aware  that  the  often- 
er  the  real  friar  enters  and  is  ques- 
tioned, the  less  likely  to  be  suspect- 
ed will  the  pretended  one  be." 

"  And  Marie  ?"  said  Henriette. 

".Four  days  hence,  my  sister,  I 
shall  return  hither,  when  I  will  dis- 
close to  you  another  plan,  to  be  ex- 
ecuted at  or  about  the  same  time, 
for  the  delivery  of  the  queenly  Aq* 
tionette ;  till  when — Adieu  !" 

So  saying,  and  kissing  the  beauti- 
ful forehead  of  the  fair  girl,  &  bend- 
ing his  own  to  receive  the  paternal 
benediction  of  the  good  father,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  in 
a  few  hours  passed  the  closely  guar- 
ded gates  of  the  Luxembourg,the  fa- 
lace  late,  but  now  the  prison  of  Lou- 
is of  France. 

A tf.  -Ti-. 

(To  bo  continood.) 

Why  is  a  confectioner  like  a  mur- 
derer ? 
Because  be  makes  1  Scream  ! 
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Inscrutable  are  the  doings  of  the 
Almighty  1  Deep  and  past  finding 
out  are  his  mysteries.  The  loveli- 
est blossoms  of  creation  wither  be- 
fore the  scathing  blast  of  Death ! 
And  beauty  passes  away  from  our 
sight  like  the  illusion  of  a  blissful 
dream.  But "  His  ways  are  not 
like  our  ways/'  or  "  His  thoughts 
like  our  thoughts ;"  and  who  shall 
say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ? 

Lately  I  visited  the  dwelling  of 
my  friends.  The  sounds  of  joy  and 
gladness  drew  from  me  a  remark 
upon  their  happiness.  Blest  in  each 
other's  love,  and  grateful  for  the 
beautiful  pledge  of  their  mutual  af- 
fection,  who  promised  to  be  the 
pride  and  honour  of  their  house, 
they  glided  peacefully  on  the  smooth 
trde  of  life,  without  an  apprehension 
of  those  storms  which  so  oflen  dis- 
turb its  surface.  She,  the  object  of 
their  hopes,  shone  o'er  their  path, 
like  a  meteor  which  was  doomed  to 
be  absorbed  by  that  source  which 
gave  it  light.  Her  person  was  love- 
ly— ^as  pure  as  Spring's  first  flower ; 
and  her  mind  was  a  gem  above 
price.  Yet  she  has  descended  into 
the  valley,  even  unto  the  shadow  of 
Death !  though  her  beautiful  form  is 
now  darkened  with  the  impress  of 
frail  mortality,  yet  her  spirit,  we 
know,  is  with  Him  who  gave  her 
being  1  "  The  dead  pass  away  and 
are  forgotten,"  says  the  moralist. 
Yet  long  shalt  thou,  dear  Catharine, 
be  remembered.  The  tears  of  one 
who  watched  beside  thy  couch  of 
8u|Q|ring,  will  often  mingle  with 
thK  6f  thy  bereaved  parents  :  that 
friend,  who  returned  with  them  to 
the  desolate  house,  where  the  cheer- 
ful smile  of  their  beloved  Catha- 
rine, no  longer  illumined  their 
hearth,  or  her  voice  welcomed  their 
return,  will,  so  long  as  memory  shall 
last,  consecrate  her  early  grave  with 
the  tear  of  affection.         H— c. 


FOR  THE  BOWSE  OF  TASTE. 

<*  liOVE  IN  A  MMIT,» 

It  was  a  beautiful  night.  The  mis- 
ty garniture  of  twiligHt  had  subsi- 
ded from  heaven — ^the  stars  flashed 
with  their  own  peculiar  wavy  bright- 
ness— ^and  the  swelling  siWer  mooa 
went  with  an  imperial  majesty  among 
the  constellations. 

'*  Come,  Stanley — ^wili  yoa  wiBt 
this  evening  ? — ^There  is  a  beautifiii 
retreat  on  the  hill  there,  d*ye  see- 
green  trees,  and  bushes— all  veiy 
green,  and  peculiarly  apropos,  tot  a 
melancholy — Come,  I  say." 

"  I  will,  George,"  replied  Stan- 
ley, hesitatingly,  "ay,  I'll  go,  ainee 
you  desire  it.  I  am  melancholy— 
very — very  sad,  indeed,"  said  Iw — 
"  Do  you  know  why  t" — 

"No— if  I  do,  rU  be....himg.'' 

At  this  moment,  they  had  gained 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  tbey 
both  stood  as  it  were  entranced,  by 
the  silent,  deep  magnificence  of  na- 
ture sleeping. 

"  LookJ"  said  Stanley  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  away  there,  where  the 
moon  is  filling  the  wilderness  with 
bright  spirits ! — and  the  lake  be- 
tween the  hills — ^it  is  learning  to  bt 
like  heaven,  with  its  still  biuebosoo 
—its  mimic  moon,  and  stars  I— tod 
these  dewdrops,  clinging,  trembiiaf 
and  shining  on  the  bent  grass,  what 
are  they  ?  tears,  that  fell  from  in- 
visible spirits  over  the  funeral  of  the 
sun." 

"  Hold,  for  mercy's  sake  !**  sad 
George.  "  I  have  forgotten  to  briof 
my  dictionary — and,"  added  he,  ia 
a  melancholy  tone, "  I  consented  to 
come  here  only  to  have  a  little  con- 
versation, and  say — ^farewell." 

"  Ah  1  what  now  t  any  thing  nev, 
George?    Tell  vs." 

"My  reasons  are  not  entiidj 
new ;  yet  the  confirmation  I  barv 
recently  received  of  old  sospicioos, 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  comp^  oe 
to  withdraw  my  friendship  and  lo- 
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ciety  from  Mr.  Stanley.  I  shall  go 
to  the  south,  in  a  few  days." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you 
fierious? — ^Do  you  talk  calmly  of 
parting  t — Shall  we,  who  have  been 
over  the  ocean,  and  the  great  uni- 
verse, knit  firmly  together  by  the 
cords  of  friendship  and  affection, 
talk  coolly  now  of  separation?" 

"  I  am  not  capricious,  Stanley — 
you  know  I  am  not;  nor  would  I 
lightly  rend  the  sunny  bonds  of 
friendship,  leaving  unlovely  dark- 
ness ;  yet  you  are  constantly  de- 
stroying my  happiness — ^perhaps  un- 
wittingly— but  it  is  so.  Do  you 
know  Helen  Gray  V* 

"Helen  Gray!  Do  you  know 
her,  George?  Tell  me !"  said  Stan- 
ley, seizing  the  hand  of  George, 
and  looking  into  his  face  with  a  ter- 
rible expression  of  countenance. 

"Ay,  Stanley — 1  know  her — ^I 
thought  i  knew  her  ten  years  since  ; 
but  she  is  deceitful — I  know  her 
now!  She  once  promised  to  be 
mine  or  Death's — and  before  we 
went  away  together,  she  gave  me  a 
miniature  of  herself— did  you  not 
know  it  ? — here  it  is — ^heaven,  how 
beautiful!  methinks  I  could  love 
her  even  now,  false  as  she  is  I  I 
did  not  speak  of  my  affection  for 
her,  even  to  my  dearest  friends,  for 
it  was  very  holy"*— 

At  this  moment,  young  Stan- 
ley, whose  life  itself  rested  on  the 
thought  of  Helen's  love,  seemed  to 
be  overcome  by  strangely  painful  e- 
motions,  and  sunk  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility upon  the  ground. 

George,  alarmed,  and  forgetful  of 
his  own  sorrows,  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  ;  and  bring- 
ing some  water  from  a  spring  that 
gurgled  musically  down  the  rocks, 
he  sprinkled  his  features,  and  was 
soon  cheered  by  returning  anima- 
.  tion. 

Yet  all  was  not  right  within — ^he 
did  not  wake,  as  he  had  been  wont, 
to  the  embraces  of  friendship,  or 
from  a  dream  of  love — there  was 


darkness  in  his  bosom— and  in  his 
brain — and  the  distant  unfeeling 
moon  pained  his  eyes,  as  he  raised 
them  to  look  on  George. — At  this 
instant,  the  moonbeams  flashed  on 
the  crystal  of  a  miniature,  which 
hung  uncovered  on  his  breast — and 
which  he  had  not  before  observed. 
George  begged  to  look  at  it — he 
looked,  but  made  no  remark — ^the 
light  was  indistinct — and  as  Stan- 
ley  was  out  of  danger,  he  turned 
away,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands,  sat  down  upon  a  stone  in 
deep  reflection.  Starting  at  length 
from  his  reflection,  heexclaimed, 
as  if  it  were  possible  that  he  might 
be  mistaken — 

"  Stanley — that  miniature — is  it 
of  Helen— -did  she  give  it  you  ?  I 
could  not  see." 

"  Ay,  'twas  but  a  short  time  since. 
And,  by  heaven, '  'tis  strange !'  she 
cannot  be  so  deceitful  as  to  love  yoo 
— it  is  mere  friendship,  George,  not 
love,  that  she  feels  for  you — (the 
wild  unearthly  laugh  of  George 
half  interrupted  him)— she  told  me 
that  she  had  seen  you,  and  hoped 
she  possessed  your  friendship— and 
told  me  so,  too,  when  my  suspicions 
were  all  awake — after  I  had  heard 
of  your  attachment — yet  I  could 
discover  no  agitation — nay,  her 
sweet  voice  was  calm  and  unbroken 
as  the  breathings  of  innocence ;  and 
think  ye  I  could  be  deceived  at  such 
a  time-^-and  she  renewed  her  pro- 
mises of  affection. ^This  night," 

continued  he,  "  I  saw  her  in  great- 
er loveliness  than" 

"  Ha!  this  night  /"  cried  George 
in  astonishment. 

**  This  night — she  was  hovering 
like  a  beautiful  spirit  around  tfae- 
bed  of  sickness — ministering  life  K 
every  smile — and  obedient  even  to 
the  unspoken  wish  of  her  beloved 
mother — and  then  methought  there 
was  a  voiceless  language  by  which 
pure  spirits  held  unheard  commu- 
nion." 

"  Was  it  this  night?    It  is  only 
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two  daya  me^  she  wrote  me  from 
the  Springs — thdre  is  some  blessed 
mystery  in  this — ^tbat  miniatore^ 
Stanley,  let's  see  it,  will  you  V* 

"  Here,"  said  Stanley,  Uking  the 
precious  image  from  his  bosom,  and 
reaching  it  to  George  with  a  trem- 
bling hand. 

George  compared  it  with  the  one 
in  his  possession,  and  dropping 
them  both,  exclaimed^" 

**  Thank  heaven  1  it  is  not  her— 
where  is  she— -your  angel?  Does 
•he  reside  in  town  ?" 

"  Yes — ^what  is  it  t — not  her  t  ] 
knew  it  could  not  be !     •     •    • 

Indeed  it  was  not  her — by  a  sin 
gular  coincidence,  they  had  ignor- 
antly  loved  girls  of  the  same  name. 
It  also  appeared  that  thie  girls  were 
cousins,  and  Helen  Gray,  from 
whom  George  had  received  a  letter 
dated  at  the  Springs,  had  but  a  few 
weeks  before  passed  through  the 
village,  without  the  knowledge* of 
Stanley,  and  had  visited  her  cousin, 
and  that  George  had  been  seen 
walking  with  her — ^which  gave  rise 
to  the  unlucky  rumour. 

Truth,  however,  as  a  rising  sun, 
dissolved  the  *  Mist,'  and  they  sep- 
arated, with  greater  love  for  each 
other,  and  for  those  better  portions 
of  mortality,  from  whom  they  had 
been  so  nearly  broken.        Nile. 

Few  have  succeeded  m  well  at  Chesterfield, 
ia  describing  the  miseries  aod  hair  breadth 
'scapes  of  the  Bashful  Man.  The  follow- 
ing, though  somewhat  similar,  is  the  best 
satire  on  awkwardness,  ibat  we  have  seen : 

THE  AWKWARD  MAIT. 

I  AM,  I  confess  it  with  some  shame, 
as  ignorant  of  the  world,  as  the 
world  is  of  me ;  and  have  only  been 
used  to  look  at  men  as  children 
look  at  an  eclipse — ^through  glasses 
darked  and  dulled  with  the  smoke 
of  my  midnight  lamp,  which  doth 
"  OA  oulwatch  the  bear 

With  thrice  great  Hermes,  and  unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worids  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  mind." 


But  a  kind,  yet  mistakeo,  friend  of 
mine,  who  insisted  that  the  *  proper 
study  of  mankind   is  man,'  after 
numberless  invitations,  polite  pres- 
sures, and  gentle  toggings,  palled 
me  up  by  the  roots  from  my  studi- 
ous bower,  as  a  gardener  ploduiip 
a  thriving  weed,  disentangling  ny 
very  heart-strings  and  eye-stHsfs 
from  the  richly  cultured  gnwad  of 
the  Muses'  garden,  and  dragged  ne 
from  my  learned  lair,  to  acoompanj 
him  on  a  visit  to     some    inode- 
rately  fashionaUe  friends  in  torn. 
It  was  not  till  after  mu^  hesitatii^ 
apologizing,  and  entreating  him  not 
to  push  me,  so  soon  following  dv 
arrival   in  town,   into   that  vortex 
which  I  dreaded — into  gaieties  m 
opposite  to  the  seclosioo  in  wUck 
I  had  passed  my  late  pupilage  is 
the  west  of  England  ;  till,  alter  es- 
quiring over  and  over  agmin,whetber 
they  were  very  ^hionable  people! 
and  being  assured   that   it  was  a 
plain  worthy  Scotch  &mil  j,  the  wid- 
ow d&  son  and  daughters  of  Col.—, 
who  had  but  lately  arrived  in  thb 
country  from  the  East  Indies,  when 
the  gallant  colonel  had  died,  leaviag 
them  in  very  handsome  circumitaa- 
ces, — that  I  submitted  at  last  to  p^ 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  Bamardiaa 
did  to  be  hanged ;  and  it  cost  me  as 
many  efforts  to  8ip>  op  to  the  door, 
as  him  to  mounr  the  steps  of  tlie 
scaffold.     The  knock   was  giveo, 
the  door  opened;  and  my  fiiead 
[must  I   call  him  sol]   peroeivi^ 
that  I  would  fain  have  retieattd, 
dragged  me  io,  as  the  jonng  oaea 
were  dragged  into  the  tonples  ef 
the  ancients,  when  they  were  meast 
to  be  sacrificed.      We     were  ia, 
however;  and  I  passed  very  sso- 
cessfully  along  tlm  line  of  cane  and 
lapdog  carriers,  and  othor  gtll  gen- 
tlemen of  the  shoulder-knot,  vntb- 
out  being  openly  quizzed;  and  I 
therefore  began  to  augur  fiivoiably 
ofmy  future  success.    Imadeeooie- 
thing  like  an  oblique  bow,  which^ 
any  thing  I  know  to  the  conCrwy, 
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was  meant  for  the  company  present, 
but  it  might  be  mistaken  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  bust  of  Shak- 
speare  on  the  side  board,  as  for  the 
use  I  had  pat  it  to. 

This  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
bad  I  not,  in  the  first  place,  in  re- 
treating my  right  foot  from  a  bow 
in  advance,  come  with  my  heel, 
which  was  new  pumped,  sharp  a- 
gainst  the  shin  of  the  footman  who 
was  poKtely  waiting  to  see  me  to  a 
chair  ;  had  I  not,  in  the  second,  in 
shaking  hands  with  each  one  of  the 
party,  on  being  introduced,  nipped 
one  of  the  young  ladies'  fingers  al- 
most in  the  bud,  and  dropped  the 
hand  of  a  second  without  shaking 
it,  that  I  might  grasp  that  of  a  third 
who  was  waiting  to  go  through  the 
ordeal ;  and  ha^  I  not,  in  the  third 
place,  shook  the  hand  of  the  friend 
who  had  introduced  me,so  long  d&  so 
cordially,  that  you  would  have  sup- 
posed I  had  never  seen  the  man  be- 
fore in  my  life,  instead  of  having 
been  brought  there  by  him. 

But  the  spirit  of  unaccustomed  gal- 
lantry was  still  effervescing  within, 
and  I  thought  I  might  venture  be- 
ing polite  to  the  lady  on  my  left.  I 
watched  her  wants,  therefore,  with 
the  eye  of  a  lover,  seeking  oc- 
casion for    saying    some    gallant 

thing,  or  for  doiK  one. Her 

eyes,  which  weAthe  prettiest 
pair  of  blue  eyes  F  had  ever  seen 
out  of  poetry,  settled  upon  a  peach, 
like  two  sister  butterflies  of  that 
azure  hue  which  gives  to  the  blue 
seraphs  of  the  vale  of  Cashmere 
the  sovereignty  for  beauty.  I  was 
all  haste  to  serve  her  eyes,  and  so 
to  win  her  heart ;  but  darting  my 
arm  too  hastily,  I  threw  down  a  de- 
canter of  wine,  whose  issuing  tide 
divided  and  subdivided  itself  into 
as  many  streams  as  you  may  some- 
times see  issuing  from  an  allegoric- 
al urn  in  a  .country  map.  Great 
consternation  ensued:  the  captain 
feared  a  stain  on  his  military  small- 
clothes, the  clergyman  on  the  sacer^ 


dotal  cloth^  and  the  ladies  looked 
after  the  unsullied  snow  of  their 
gowns,  with  as  much  care  as  they 
would  after  their  characters  for 
spotless  virtue:  many  apologies  were 
made  by  my  blushing  friend  for  my 
blushing  self,  which  was  veryjiand- 
some  in  him,  as  I  was  too  confused 
to  apologise  for  myself,  and  was  ful- 
ly employed  in  damming  up  the 
main  stream  with  my  handkerchief, 
till  the  assisting  hand  of  a  footman 
at  my  elbow,  vHiio  was  as  welcome 
to  me  as  the  sun  to  the  rain  drench- 
ed meadows,  had  dried  up  the  vi- 
nous inundation.  My  friend  lied 
for  roe  like  the  truth.  I  was  first  of 
all  very  near  sighted,  and  could  not 
see  across  a  table,  though  he  had 
very  often  envied  me  the  length  of 
my  sight ;  and  next,  I  was  very  ner- 
vous,tho'he  had  often  declared  me  to 
be  too  strong  in  our  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. The  accident  was  soon 
forgotten,  the  company  was  again 
calm,  and  Awkward  "  was  himself 
again." 

The  servant  had  been  despatched 
below  for  some  purpose  or  other  ; 
and  I,  being  immediately  over 
against  mine  hostess,  was  very  smi- 
lingly requested  to  succeed  him  in 
his  pleasant  office  of  waiting  on  the 
ladies  I  What  could  have  induced 
the  good  old  lady  to  confer  such  a 
distinction  on  me,  of  all  men  else, 
seeing  what  she  had  seen,  I  know 
not ;  but  it  was  my  fate :  it  was 
perhaps  meant  in  kindness  to  me, 
that  I  might,  by  a  short  course  of 
honourable  employment,  qualify 
myself  for  future  honour.  Oh, 
cruel  kindness — kind  cruelty  !  I 
could  not  refuse  (what  "  man,  of 
woman  bom,"  could  ?)  the  honour 
of  serving  a  bevy  of  the  prettiest 
dames  in  Christendom ;  I  accepted, 
therefore,  with  an  outward  smile  of 
satisfaction,  but  an  inward  shrug  of 
chagrin,  an  office  which  I  could  not 
relinquish,  and  knew  I  should  dis- 
grace. I  left  my  seat  with  the 
fearful  plate  of  toast  in  my  trembling 
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hand ;  and  whether  it  was  the  fear 
of  its  slipping  from  my  hold,  which 
induced  me  to  pinch  it  too  tightly 
with  my  finger  and  thumb,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  the  brittleness  of  the 
china,  I  know  not,  but  just  as  I 
had  rfached  the  first  fair  one  of  the 
circle,  split  \^ent  the  plate,  and 
splash  went  its  well  buttered  con- 
tents into  the  muslin  of  the  shriek- 
ing lady,  leaving  me  convulsively 
nipping  the  fragment  of  the  plate 
more  tightly  than  ever,  and  blush- 
ing with  shame  and  confusion,  as  I 
vainly  stammered  out  an  apology, 
interrupted  by  more  dashes  than 
you  will  find  in  ten  chapters  of 
Sterne.  My  young  lady  could  not 
conceal  her  chagrin  at  being  so 
much  bedaubed  ;  my  friend  refused 
to  lie  for  me  more — ^there  could  be 
no  hereditary  antipathy  to  a  plate 
of  toast  and  butter !  But  here  my 
fair  wit,  who,  I  verily  believed,  *  lo- 
ved me  for  the  dangers  I  had  under- 
gone,' as  I  loved  her  '  because  she 
did  pity  them,'  saved  me  from  the 
frowns  of  the  gentle  partner  in  this 
last  dire  accident,  by  wittily  re- 
marking, that  her  fair  cousin  was 
never  before  toasted  by  any  gallant ! 


FOR  TBI  BOWKR  OF  TASTK. 

HOME. 

To  friendsblp's  charms  I  bade  adieu, 
And  calmly  all  iu  joys  resigned ; 

But  oh  !  how  keen  my  sorrows  g^rew, 
As  my  lov'd  "  Home''  I  left  behind. 

How  delightful  is  it,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  years,  to  return  to  the 
home  of  one's  childhood,  that  home 
where  we  have  passed  so  many  hap- 
py hours — ^to  be  received  with  cor^ 
dial  affection,  by  those  friends,whose 
uniform  and  kind  attentions  have 
endeared  them  to  us ;  to  see  the 
smiling  and  happy  countenances  of 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  all  of 
whom  are  rejoiced  to  welcome  us 
once  more.  Even  the  greeting  of 
the  old  dog,  who  appears  to  recog- 


nize us,  is  a  pleasure.  How  hapr 
pily  we  seat  ourselves  by  the  cbeo- 
ful  fireside,  and  recoant  the  events 
of  our  absence,  and  as  we  look  op, 
we  occasionally  catch  a  glance  of 
the  deep  interest  depicted  on  each 
face,  while  listening  to  oar  recital 
of  the  pasL 

If  we  direct  our  eyes  to  the  win- 
dow, the  same  scene  meets  oar  view 
which  delighted  us  in  infancy ,when 
our  innocent  moments  glided  ioh 
perceptibly  away ;  the  same  trees, 
under  whose  shade  we  have  reclin- 
ed at  noonday ;  and  the  same  walb 
through  which  we  have  so  often 
strayed  at  twilight,  are  still  there; 
and  while  gazing  around,  i«e/ft( 
rather  than  confess^  that  this  is  the 
summit  of  earthly  happiness ! 


"  A  charm  from  the  skies  i 

therOi 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ■e'er  mi 

with  elsewhere/' 

While  indulging  these  pleasu^ 
reflections,  we  are  unwilling  to  be^ 
lieve  that  the  inmates  of  this  ^xKpfii 
home  must  eventually  separate :  ve 
hardly  think  it  possible  that  we  can 
be  deprived  of  these  cherished  ob- 
jects of  affection,  or  be  doomed 
perhaps  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 
Yet  how  many,  when  they  least  ex- 
pect it,  prove  this  sad  reality ! 

Or,  we  will  ap>pose,  after  alonf 
absence  from  h  Ae,  when  the  been 
like  the  dove  of  peace,  pants  ibr  the 
ark  of  rest — on  arriving  at  the  well* 
remembered  mansi<m,  with  all  the 
delightful  recollections  of  *  Homt^ 
crowding  about  our  happy  hearts— 
to  hear  no  familiar  voice,  to  meet 
no  relative,  no  friend,  to  bid  as  v^ 
come  in  our  father's  hall — to  be 
coldly  told  by  its  formal  possessor, 
that  the  former  occupant  is  detil! 
and  that  the  family  are  dispersed  !— 
This  is  too  much  for  the  heart  to 
sustain,  whose  paradise  was  'Hsmt.* 
Still,  we  feel  a  gloomy  pleasoie, 
such  as  a  departeid  spirit  may  be 
supposed  to  enjoy,  in  hovering  over 
scenes  of  former  happiness,- 
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nessing  the  growth  of  trees  which 
our  hands  have  planted,  or  tracing 
the  course  of  the  stream  by  which 
we  have  sported,  although  in  pos- 
session of  another.  The  holiest 
feelings  of  the  heart,  are  such  as 
arise  from  a  remembrance  of  home, 
where  the  first  lessons  of  virtue 
were  taught,  and  the  kind  and  so- 
cial feelings  of  nature  were  first 
encouraged,  and  strengthened  ; — 
these  are  the  purest  sympathies  of 
which  the  heart  is  susceptible. 
£llen. 

No  man  is  willing  to  confess  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  that  which  com- 
mon men  cannot  believe  him  to  be 
ignorant  of.  Give  him  time— and 
if  he  have  a  very  stout  heart,  he 
may,  after  a  little  shuffling  and  pre- 
varication, admit  that  he  hfa  not 
yet  made  himself  master  of  the 
subject — or  he  will  say  that  he  has 
forgotten  it — not  having  paid  much 
attention  to  it  for  a  long  time  :  or 
apologise  for  his  ignorance— or  pro- 
mise to  carry  a  plan  into  execution, 
a  favorite  plan,  the  first  leisure  day 
that  should  occur,  whereby  he 
should  never  have  to  reproach  him- 
self again  with  an  ignorance  of 
what  he  ought  to  know,  and  feels 
ashamed  of  himself  for  not  know- 
ing, &c.  dtc. — seeking  first,  to  a- 
void  an  exposure  of  his  ignorance, 
and  next  to  explain  it  away. 

Have  you  never  been  spoken  to, 
somewhat  in  this  way,  by  one  who 
was  anxious  to  find  out  your  stand- 
ing ai  home. 

When  are  Miss  A.  B.  and  Mr.  C. 
D.  to  be  married  7  two  fashionable 
persona  above  you — ^whom  you  have 
heard  of,  are  supposed  to  know,  but 
do  not  know. 

Look  me  in  the  face,  reader. 
Have  you  ever  been  asked  that 
question,  or  any  thing  like  it  ?  And 
what  was  your  answer  7  Had  you 
the  courage  to  say — I  dan*t  know  ? 
Or  did  you  not  rather  say — why, 
really^  I  can't  tell — I  came  away  in 
VOL.  1. 


a  great  hurry — heard  nothing  of  it 
lately — fine  girl — good  match— dare 
say  it  will  soon  be. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Washing- 
ton, when  such  and  such  levees,  or 
dinner-parties y  or  suppers,  were  all 
the  go  ?  Have  you  been  there  long 
enough  to  be  invited,  and  to  expect 
an  invitation,  if  you  are  any  body — 
and  this  without  getting  one  7  Have 
you  been  particularly  introduced  by 
particular  request — and  been  disap- 
pointed after  all  7  And  what  has 
been  your  answer,  toward  night, 
when  all  the  world  about  you  were 
beginning  to  dress  up;  and  one 
half  the  world,  at  least,  by  way  of 
ascertaining  whether  you  are  to  go 
or  not,  offer  to  call  for  you  ;  or  say 
you  are  going  to  Mrs.  A.'8  or  Mr. 
B.'s  this  evening,  I  hope,  or  in  a 
less  delicate  way — ^pop  the  question 
to  your  teeth — are  you  going  to 
night  7  when  you  know,  that  if  you 
are  not  invited,  you  are  almost  the 
only  blackguard  in  the  city  who  is 
not;  when  you  understand,  and  so 
do  all  the  world,  that  to  be  invited, 
is  no  longer  a  compliment,  and  that 
not  to  be  invited,  is  a  direct  affront ; 
tell  me  now,  upon  your  word  of  ho* 
nour — no  shufBing — had  you  ever 
the  courage  to  say — no— I  shall  not 
go— for — T  am  not  invited  ?  And 
have  you  not,  on  the  contrary  esca- 
ped by  saying — I  do  not  know — I 
am  not  quite  determined — I  have 
letters  to  write— perhaps  I  may  drop 
in  (still  trusting  that  there  may  be 
some  oversight  or  mistake,  and  that 
your  card  may  come  before  it  is  too 
late) — ^you  need  not  call — I  have 
not  yet  made  up  my  mind— or  my 
friend  so  and  so  has  promised  to 
call.  And  when  the  malicious  de- 
vil adds — bye,  bye,  we  shall  hope  to 
see  you  :  I  will  mention  to  Mrs.  A. 
that  you  will  come  if  you  can — or, 
shall  I  make  your  apology  if  you 
don't  come  7  (the  wretch !)  to  the 
lady  of  the  house — have  you  the 
heart  even  to  tell  the  truth  7  or  do 
you  not  rather  fly  to  another  subter- 
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fuge,  and  beg  him  not  to  take  the 
trouble — not  to  mention  it — for  that 
you  would  rather  have  nothing  said 
about  it;  or  you  would  rather  have 
the  lady  believe  that  the  note  mis- 
carried, if  you  should  not  be  able 
to  go ;  or  that  you  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  the  very  last  moment  to 
be  there. 

Once  more — and  I  have  done  ; 
for  I  would  let  no  body  escape  the 
punishment  that  such  disingenuous- 
ness  and  folly  deserve. 

When  you  have  been  too  poor  to 
go  to  the  theatre ;  or  to  drink  wine ; 
or  to  indulge  in  any  other  foolish 
expense — have  you  ever  told  the 
simple  truth  ?  Have  yoa  ever  said, 
particularly  to  a  stranger,  or  before 
strangers :  I  cannot  afford  it — I  am 
too  poor.  On  the  contrary,  have 
you  not  pleaded  dislike — previous 
engagement — head-ache,  and  any- 
thing and  everything  but  the  troth  t 
Alas,  poor  human  nature. 

The  traveller,  when  he  first  goes 
abroad ;  and  the  passenger  when 
he  first  puts  his  foot  upon  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  is  astonished  at  every* 
thing,  or  at  least  interested  with 
everything.  But  has  he  the  cour- 
age to  own  it  ?  oh  no.  He  keeps 
the  secret  of  his  ignorance,  smothers 
every  beautiful  emotion,  under  an 
appearance  of  apathy,  or  indiffbr- 
ence,  like  the  North  American,  or 
the  drawing-room  savage,  the  indian 
or  the  dandy,  both  of  whom  act 
alike  in  the  same  cases  of  novelty, 
alike  I  mean,  in  effect,  though  not 
in  manner  ;  for  the  apathy  of  one 
is  imposing,  and  that  of  the  other 
an  imposition.  And  when  they 
come  to  relate,  whether  in  conver- 
sation, or  in  writing,  in  the  form 
of  a  familiar  letter,  or  a  book»  as 
the  fashion  of  that  day  may  require, 
they  pursue  the  same  foolish  and 
disingenuous  policy,  all  that  they 
record  is  recorded  with  a  frigid  in- 
difference, or  a  yet  more  frigid 
particularity,  unnaturaJ,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  seeks  to  substitute  inven- 


tion for  fact,  preposterous,  ia  pro- 
portion as  it  is  disingenuoos,  and 
as  it  invents  rather  than  records. 

Tmler 
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^*  W«  are  but  the  veadftra  of  othn  i 


A  gentleman  of  no  Tery  gemtle 
ten^r  taking  a  favoarite  china -^.^ 
mug  of  hift  wife's  to  draw  socneiiAj 
cider  he  slipped  on  the  staira  whicli 
brought  him  full  length  upon  the 
cellar  floor.  His  tender  spouse, 
more  anxious  for  her  darling  mog, 
than  for  the  welfare  of  her  better 
half,  ran  to  the  head  of  the  suira 
and  cried  out,  ''  My  dear  ha^e  yea 
broken  the  mugt"  Smarting  witli 
pain,  he  replied,  *'  No,  but  I  will," 
and  immediately  dashed  it  agaioit 
the  wall.  — 

The  New-York  Statesman  sayi; 
"That  prim,  stiff,  unmeaniiif, 
shadowless,  dirty  exotic,  the  Loo- 
hardy  poplar,  ranks  and  files  of 
which  have  invaded  oar  shoies, 
and  driven  back  the  natives  of  our 
own  woods,  is  now,  we  1m^,  pro- 
scribed by  universal  consent,  and 
will  be  exterminated  as  soon  as  pot^ 
sible.  — 


A  gentleman  in  coinpany 
plaining  that  he  was  very  subject  to 
catch  cold  in*  his  feet,  another  zmA 
overloaded  with  sense,  told  himtbtt 
might  easily  be  prevented  if  be 
would  follow  his  directions.  ''I 
always  get  (said  he)  a  thin  piece  of 
lead  out  of  an  India  chest,  and  fit 
it  to  my  shoe  for  this  purpose." 
Then,  sir,  (said  the  former)  yoa 
are  like  a  rope  dancer's  pole,  ym 
have  lead  at  both  endsJ* 

On  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  Davis  Kiag, 
of  Wells,  Vt.  in  crossing  a  part  of 
Lake  Champlain,  with  his  wife  and 
child  an4  &  man  hired  to  oonvej 
him,  was  overset  with  the  boat,  and 
all  but  himself  perished.  His  wife 
was  but  16  years  old,  and  with  ber 
child  of  11  months  claiqped  in  bcr 
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urms,  was  twice  drawn  on  the  boat 
by  her  husband,  but  washed  off 
again  and  sunk. 

Improved  Fire-Amn. — A  man 
having  sold  a  gun  to  an  Irishman, 
he  soon  returned  with  it,  complain- 
ing that  the  barrel  was  much  bent. 
*'l8it?"  said  he,  ^  then  I  ought 
to  hare  charged  more  for  it." 
"  Why  so  ?"  said  the  other.  '*  Be- 
cause  these  pieces  are  constructed 
for  shooting  round  a  corner,^* 

A  little  lawyer  appearing  as  evi- 
dence  in  one  of  the  courts,  was 
asked  by  a  gigantic  counsellor, 
what  profession  he  was  of;  and 
having  replied  he  was  an  attorney, 
**  You  a  lawyer  1  (said  Brief,)  why 
I  can  put  you  in  my  pocket"  "  Very 
likely  you  may,  (rejoined  the  other) 
and  if  you  do,  you  will  have  more 
law  in  your  pocket  than  you  will  in 
your  head"        — 

Forgeifidness. — ^A  rogue  asked 
charity,  on  pretence  of  being  dumb. 
A  lady  having  asked  him,  with  equal 
simplicity  and  humanity,  how  long 
he  had  been  dumb,  he  was  thrown 
off  his  guard,  and  answered,  *'Five 
years,  madam." 

Extraordinary  Fish.  Mary  Fish 
died  in  Dorchester  county  a  few 
days  since,  aged  121  years. 

Escape  from  a  Suttee.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru 
gives  the  following  detail  of  the  es- 
cape of  a  woman  from  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband  : 

Having  been  informed  that  a  Sut- 
tee was  about  to  take  place  at  the 
Chitpore  Ghaut,  I  left  my  residence 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  spot.  On  arriving  at  the  Than- 
na,  I  learnt  that  the  woman  who 
was  about  to  immolate  henelf  had 
after  feeling  the  fire,  leaped  from 
the  pile,  and  made  her  escape.  In 
consequence  of  this  intelligence,  I 
alighted  from  my  buggy,  and  enter- 


ed the  Thanna,  wishing  to  make 
myself  better  acquainted  with  the 
particulars.  The  Darogah  inform- 
ed me,  that  having  received  a  strict 
charge  from  the  Magistrate  to  see 
that  every  thing  was  done  at  Sut- 
tees according  to  law,  he  had  acted 
up  to  his  orders  ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, he  had  caused  the  fire  to 
be  put  to  the  pile  before  the  woman 
ascended  it ;  and  that  after  she  had 
laid  herself  upon  it,  had  suffered 
no  one  to  bind  her  ;  that  the  wo- 
man, as  soon  as  the  fire  reached 
her,  leaped  from  the  pile,  and  he 
had  taken  her  for  protection  into 
custody.  The  poor  creature  lay 
on  a  mat  in  the  Thanna.  Her 
wounds  did  not  appear  to  be  severe 
— one  side  of  her  face,  and  a  part 
of  her  back  were  burnt.  On  be- 
ing interrogated  as  to  the  reason  of 
her  ascendmg  the  pile,  she  replied 
by  pointing  to  her  forehead,  intend- 
ing thereby  that  it  was  her  des- 
tiny. She  expressed  great  horror 
at  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  fire. 
In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what 
she  wished  to  do  in  future,  she  said 
that  she  wished  to  be  taken  to  her 
house,  and  that  in  case  her  relations 
would  not  receive  her,  she  had  pro- 
perty sufficient  to  maintain  herself. 
The  probability  of  her  returning 
home  seems  to  be  small,  as  the  uni- 
versal opinion  amongst  the  people 
was,  that  her  family  was  already 
much  disgraced  by  her  conduct  in 
not  burning,  and  would  be  much 
more  so  if  they  received  her.  By 
an  order  of  the  magistrate,  I  find 
this  morning  that  she  has  been  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital,  where,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  she  may  soon  recover 
from  her  wounds.  This  fact  con- 
vinces me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  most  of  your  readers,  that 
were  the  native  police  officers  more 
generally  careful  that  nothing  on 
these  occasions  was  done  contrary 
to  the  regulations  of  government, 
which  are  forwarded  to  them  by  the 
magistrates,  the  number  of  Suttees 
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would  soon  materially  decrease.  Of 
the  inability  of  the  poor  deluded 
woman  to  stand  the  fire,  the  Brah- 
mins are  well  aware;  and  hence 
may  be  traced  the  brutal  custom  al- 
most universally  practised  by  them, 
of  binding  the  widow  to  the  pile, 
either  with  bamboos,  passed  over 
and  fastened  down  on  both  sides, 
or  by  heaping  a  great  weight  of 
wood,  &c.  upon  the  bodies.  Were 
they  allowed  to  do  nothing  of  this 
kind,  which  I  believe  is  contrary  to 
their  Shasters,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed that  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
would  not  remain  to  burn. 

Woman  lost  Paradise  to  make 
man  wise ;  he  deserves  purgatory 
if  ho  makes  her  wretched. 

It  is  stated  that  Lady  Morgan 
has  bequeathed  her  body  to  the  sur- 
geons for  dissection,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  "  life's  fitful  fever." 

23oUict  Of  sraste. 


\y  imagine,  because  they  we  deaceaded  from 
the  great,  that  their  vices,  or  Ic^lies  are  ef- 
fectually conceded  beneath  tbe  'ammefu^ 
manUe  of  hereditary  dignity,  totally  rcptd- 
less  of  this  truth  : 
ffkat  eca  ntnobU  saU  and  kmaveM  trnd  emtmrdtl 

Mas !  iM(  all  tlu  blood  ofaUtka  Howard*. 
But  the  most  contemptible  species  of  pride 
that  can  inflate  the  human  brain,  is  that 
which  proceeds  fix>m  a  consciousness  of  weali^ 
the  chuckling  calculation  of  poaads,  skiflless 
and  pence !  What  can  be  more  disgastia^ 
than  to  see  a  purse-proud  wretch  bfaattris^ 
in  society,  puffing  forth  bis  own  conseqMsace. 
like  a  bull  frog  in  a  stagnant  pond  j  igaocast 
that  he  is  tolerated  but  lor  his  wealthy  aid 
that  should  his  riches  take  unto  < 
wings  and  fly  away — not  one,  even  i 
his  parasites,  who  honour  bias  by  '  eatisg  his 
dinners,'  would  hokl  Ibnh  a  baad  to  snt 
him  from  destiudioa. 


PRIDE. 

'  *Fride-^ank  pride  t  and  Itaugldmeu  o/aoul." 
NoTWiTHiTAHDiifo  sil  the  arguwcnU  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  against  tlin  indul- 
gence of  pride,  still,  either  from  some  real,  or 
imRginary  superiority  to  others,  we  are  but 
too  apt  to  cherish  this  weakvess,  without  re- 
flecting bow  degrnding  it  is  lo  the  character 
of  an  intellectual  being.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
mrnt  consider  the  various  sources  of  human 
vanity.  Are  we  pruud  of  those  perfections 
of  face  and  form,  that  attract  the  admiration 
of  the  world  T  Let  us  reflect  that  even  now, 
tho  worm  of  the  grave  is  waiiiag  to  banquet 
on  Ibo  cheek  of  beauty  ! — Are  we  proud  of 
intellectual  power,  or  literary  attainments  7 
Let  us  pause  at  tlie  cell  of  the  maniac,  and 
listen  to  the  ravings  of  a  ruined  mind !  He, 
who  perhaps  once  soared  in  the  regions  of 
science,  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  hu- 
man research,  now,  with  the  iro|30lcnce  of  in- 
fancy, *'  waves  a  straw,  and  tells  the  king- 
doms be  has  ruled."— Are  we  proud  of  an- 
cestry—of tbe  deeds  of  our  fathers  7  Let  us 
honour  their  memory,  by  emulating  their 
worth,  and  imitating  their  examples.  Ukis- 
trlous  birth  may  eniiile  us  lo  a  high  8lation  in 
society,  but  it  is  our  own  merits  alone  that 
CAi\  secure  it.    Yet  there  are  those  who  vaia- 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLia 

Almost  every  body  who  has  achieved^ 
"fashionable  tour,''  has  at  some  period  ts 
other  of  the  route  ezpcnrieoced,  what  pcrkajs 
was  never  felt  before,  a  '  propensity^  lo  as* 
thorship ;  and  in  the  honest  simpliaty  ef  iks 
hearts,  have  adventured  dcscriptioas  of  pri- 
ces, and  views  of  scenery,  although  coasbovi 
that  they  have  been '  described,*  and  *  skeidi 
ed,'  a  thousand  times  before,  with  ail  tke  pos- 
sible embellishments  that  truth  will  adanit^sr 
fancy  and  genius  supply.  StiU,  al  have  aa 
undoubted  right  to  scribble  to  tbeirhsanf 
content, — from  the  demure  little  qoakcnsi 
who  slily  pencils  her  thoughts  ia  a  atiaistire 
souvenir,  to  the  dashing  tourist,  who  figots 
as  the  "  Munchausen"  of  tbe  steamboat  deck, 
attracting  in  his  wake  all  wbo  choose  tolisaa 
to  his  **  life  and  opinions,"  or  who  are  viSig 
to  be  amused  with  his  inflated  noaseas^  Tci 
when  we  meet  with  the  nxxlest  aad  the  istel- 
ligent,  whose  minds  and  manners  have  de- 
rived improvement  and  polish  from  ther 
intercourse  with  tbe  learned  aad  polite  worid. 
we  feel  more  pleasure  in  listeoiag  in,  isd 
profiting  by  their  opinions,  than  in  the  ex- 
pression of  our  own. 


**  Never  make  a  toil  of  a  pie 
grandmother.  Good  old  lady  ! — had yi»  ev- 
er travelled  up  ilie  Cat&kill,  you  had  ceruis- 
ly  forgotten  your  proverb,  as  socm  as  yoe  k^ 
rived  at  its  summit. 

Yet  the  ascent  of  this  roouutain  is  eSccted 
with  so  much  lal>or  to  the  horses,  perha^  hs- 
der  a  meridian  sun,  that  together  with  tk^  oc- 
casional prospect  of  breaking  your  aerk.  ^' 
detracts  much  from  tbe  pleasure  the  < 
would  otherwise  afiord. 
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Ai  we  approach,  the  view  of  the  *  mountain 
boaae'  hat  a  grand  and  impomqg  effect.  It 
reminds  us  ef  some  Temple  of  enchantment, 
eroboflomed  in  the  solitudes  of  a  forest.  Nor 
does  the  ilhision  cease,  as  we  enter  its  capa- 
cious hall.  Splendid  mirrors  sparide  in  the 
drawing  rooms,  and  rich  carpets  spread  the 
floors,  while  couches  of  ease  and  elegance  af- 
ford a  grateful  relief  to  the  weary  traveller. 

The  lower  hall,  or '  eating  room/  is  fanci- 
folly  fitted  up,  and  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
evergreen  and  laurel,  with  which  thcTflowers 
of  the  season  are  intermingled.  When  the 
rooms  are  lighted,  these  ornaments  have  an 
effect  peculiarly  pleasing. 

Our  meals  were  enlivened  with  a  tolerable 
iMmd  of  music,  and  our  board  well  supplied 
with  all  the  solids  and  luxuries  that  were  pro- 
curable, served  up  in  a  neat  and  handsome 
•lyle. 

The  evening  entertaiamenti  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  visitors.  Dancing  is 
less  frequent  here  than  at  many  of  the  water- 
ing places.  Music,  chess,  reading,  and  con- 
versation, employ  the  intermediate  hours  be- 
tween walking  and  eating,  which  upon  the 
Catskill  claim  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
our  time. 

The  first  view  of  the  Falls  rather  disappoints 
as  with  respect  to  the  quantity  and  force  of 
tlic  water,  compared  with  those  of  Niagara 
and  Montmoreoci.  The  artificial  process  of 
letting  it  forth,  has  a  tendency  (in  idea  at 
least)  of  lessening  the  native  sublimity  of  the 
scene. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous 
view  of  these  falls,  we  should  descend  into 
the  ravine  below,  where  we  may  even  pass 
beneath  the  sheet  of  water  with  perfect  safety. 
By  the  power  of  refraction,  rainbows  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  brilliant  hues,  are  formed 
in  this  deep  chasm,  and  as  clearly  defined,  as 
those  in  the  sky,  aAer  a  shower. 

The  view  from  this  mountain  at  sunrise,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  in  na- 
ture. Sometimes  the  dense  clouds  that  settle 
round  its  base,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an 
island,  while  the  shadows  that  are  reflected, 
as  npon  the  surface  of  a  river,  complete  the 
illusion.  Here,  I  could  well  conceive  of  Ossi- 
an's  fancying  that  he  beheld  the  ghosts  of  his 
fathers  bendiog  from  the  clouds,  or  **  gliding, 
half  viewless,  in  mournful  conference  togeth- 
er." Some  of  our  party  actually  succeeded 
in  getting  up  several  respectable  ghosts,  who 
aAer  solemoly  marching  round  the  hill,  evap- 
orated in  a  sunbeam.  Below  this  "  glorious 
host  of  clouds,^'  is  stretched  a  miniature 
view  of  the  richly  cultivated  'farms  on  the 
borders  of  the  Hudson,  divided  into  squares, 
aa  regular  as  those  of  a  Parisian  garden,  and 


beyond  these  the  mijestic  steamboat  winding 
its  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  river,  or 
the  light  shallop,  spreadiBg  its  white  Mil  ta 
the  breeze.       •       •       •       •       • 

Tlu  Arcade  Store,  Among  the  many  im- 
provements that  have  recently  taken  place  in 
our  city,  none  are  more  worthy  of  remark 
than  the  splendid  and  tastefiil  establishment 
of  Mr.  I.  W.  Goodrich.  The  Arcade  Store 
forms  a  complete  crescent  from  Washington, 
into  State  street ;  and  its  counters  and  cases 
exhibit  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpiura, 
and  some  of  the  richest  goods,  that  have  eVer 
been  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Toilet,  We  are  truly  happy  to  re- 
mark upon  the  improved  character  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  paper.  From  its  pages,  we 
should  infer  that  the  Ekiitor  was  a  scholar,  and 
highly  qualified  to  conduct  a  literary  journal. 

The  Thrmont  Theatre,  contmaes  to  attract 
crowds  of  fashionables.  Mrs.  Papanti,  a  ge* 
neral  favourite  of  the  public,  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  stock  company ;  who,  with 
Miss  George,  and  Mr.  Howard,  afforded  us  a 
rich  musical  treat  in  the  '*  Xeopsrs,"  on  Tues- 
day evening.  The  public  is  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation,  anxiously  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Booth. 


"Behooletf*B  Jftnwfein.— The  southern  travel- 
lers commonly  visit  it  on  their  return  from 
their  northern  tours,  and  form  a  very  agree- 
able society.  No  air  can  be  purer  or  more 
refreshing  than  that  of  the  mountain ;  the 
mineral  sprin^g  possess  high  reputation;  the 
adjacent  vallies  are  as  picturesque  as  fer- 
tile, and  accessible  by  safe  and  pleasant 
routes.  Those  who  know  only  the  lower  re- 
gions of  New-Jersey,  flat  and  sandy,  have  no 
idea  of  the  contrast  which  the  noble  hills,  rich 
meadows  and  excellent  turnpike  roads  of  the 
upper,  make  to  the  delight  of  the  traveller. — 
There  are  two  large  hotels  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  both  spacions  and  well  managed. 
Belmoni  Ilallj  kept  by  Mr.  Boumef  deserves 
to  be  particularly  recommended  for  the  con- 
vience  of  the  chambers,  pariors  and  the  piaz- 
zas5  the  abundance  of  good  fare ;  and  the 
obliging  and  gentlemanly  character  of  the 
host." 
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AUTUMN. 

I  know  *tifl  briffht — 'tis  beautiful ! — but  yet 
I  ne'er  could  look  on  Autumn's  golden  lea^ 

Her  robe  of  changeful  dye,  and  not  reffret 
That  vernal  loveliness  should  be  so  brief. 

Who  sighs  not  over  Summer's  fading  roee  ? 

Although  around  us  other  flowers  are  wreathing. 
Whose  bosoms  richer,  gayer  tints  disclose, 

And  with  whose  fragrance  every  gale  is  breathing. 

Still,  this  fair  flower,  to  young  affection  dear, 
If  once  enshrin'd  within  a  faithful  breast, 

Oh,  never  to  the  heart  that  lov'd  sincere, 
Can  other  blossoms  be  as  fondly  prest. 

Yet  when  the  garden's  loveliness  is  past. 
We  look  upon  the  forest's  towering  pride, 

Which,  though  we  know  too  soon  must  meet  the  bteat. 
We  breathe  a  fervent  wish  to  hope  allied— 

That  soft  Estonian  ffales,  with  gentle  breath, 
And  genial  suns  the  fading  scene  may  cheer, 

Arrest  awhile  the  chilling  shafls  of  death, 
And  sigh  a  requiem  o'er  the  closing  year ! 

Oh !  there's  a  desolation  wild,  and  bleak. 
In  winter's  dread  approach:  our  bosoms  fee| 

A  paralyzing  chill,  we  cannot  speak. 
Cling  round  the  heart— o'er  all  its  pulses  steal ; 

rris  nature's  death  we  look  on— each  cold  blast 
Sounds  as  the  knell  of  some  departed  joy ; 

The  ruthless  conqueror  o'er  each  scene  hath  past, 
With  mighty  arm  commission'd  to  destroy ! 


AUCITITA. 


TO  THE  ROSE  OF  AUTUMN. 

Gem  of  the  mildly  closing  y^^^ 

On  nature's  breast  reclining ! 
Oh !  who  would  leave  thy  mildness  here, 

For  bowers,  in  beauty  shining  ? 
Bloom  then  along  thy  native  hiU, 

By  no  rude  hand  invaded  ! 
Thy  flowers,  like  hope,  shall  flourish  still, 

When  all  but  thine  are  jfoded ! 
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Go — ^wreathe  that  penmve  form  that  lies 

O'er  love's  last  mansiou  bending, 
And  sinks,  like  day  in  summer  skies, 

Or  evening's  star  descending. 
Smile  o'er  her  sable  coach  of  rest, 

And  droop  not  thus  in  sorrow. 
For  sure  the  regions  of  the  blest 

Shall  be  her  home  to-morrow. 

Go— and  with  fading  garlands  bind 

The  dark  stern  brow  of  madness  ; 
And  melt  that  joy-deserted  mind 

To  more  than  childhood's  sadness. 
TeU  her  of  him  whose  lowly  grave 

Shall  meet  that  daric  eye  never; 
Hispillow  is  the  stormy  wave, 

The  deep,  his  home  forever !    . 

Then,  rest  thee,  Autumn's  lingering  flower. 

In  life's  last  fragrance  Iving ;  ^ 

And  droop  along  thv  ffolcfen  bower, 

Still  lovely,  though  m  dvins ; 
And  thou  shalt  seem,  while  fiding  there. 

In  ruin  calm  repoong, 
Like  virtue  on  this  scene  of  care 

Her  weary  eyelids  closing !  G. 


THE  DESTINY. 


^  Mp  hok^d  to  Heaven,  and  saw  on  high 
The  tign  she  spake  of,  inihe  shf.^    Btkor. 

.'Twas  evening— and  the  summer's  sun 
Had  sunk  l^neath  the  western  wave, 

And  parting  day  its  twilight  threw. 

O'er  the  still  world  a  somore  hue, 
And  all  was  lone  and  dreary — save 

When  the  pale  moon  her  course  to  run, 
Uprose,  and  silver'd  o'er  the  scene. 

'Twas  in  that  soft  enchanting  hour, 

I  felt  the  charm  of  beauty's  power. 
Not  dioughtless  gay,  but  seraph-like  serene. 

I  wander'd  far  with  one  as  young, 

And  lovely,  and  withal  as  fur, 
As  poet,  in  his  wild  romance. 
Or  warm  enthusiastic  trance. 
E'er  dream'd  of— every  charm  was  there, 

That  might  inspire  the  minstrel's  glowing  song, 
Or  tempt  the  youthful  artist's  hand  to  paint — 
Tracing  with  e'en  prophetic  skill 
Her  seraph  beauties — ^fearful  still 
That  the  fair  sketch,  though  bright,  was  all  too  faint ! 
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We  waDder*!)  far— Cynthia,  half  veird. 

Withheld  from  eaith  her  dewy  light; 
And  struggling  through  a  hazy  c1oim1> 
CmbosomM  in  a  daruome  shroud  ; 

Or  veiling  the  fair  queen  of  night, 
In  wreathing  mists  the  thin  clouds  sail'dy 

In  fleecy  softness,  flake  by  flake  9— ' 
'Twas  then  the  lovelv  maiden  raised 
Her  dark  eyes  up  to  heaven !  and  gazed 
Upon  the  scene,  while  thus  inspir'd,  she  spake: 

«  As  yon  pale  moon,  that  struggles  on, 

In  fruitless,  vain  attempts  to  free 
Her  pathway  frY>m  those  clouds  that  throw 
A  mantle  o'er  her  stainless  brow, 

E'en  such  shall  be  thy  ^  destiny !'' 
And  will  those  **cloudB,"  (I  whisper'd,)  ne'er  be  gone? 

Pressing  her  lily  hand  in  mine — 
When  she  in  accents  soft  resum'd, 
While  a  bright  ray  her  eye  illum'd, 
**  Amidst  dark  shades  some  joys  will  yet  be  thine.** 

•I  «  *  •  •  » 

Time  may  roll  on — ^may  chill  this  beating  heart, 
But  long  as  it  responds  to  memory's  power, 

Her  cherish'd  image  never  shall  depart — 
Not  e'en  one  smile,  that  blest  that  sacred  hour !     r)..,^^ 


Mrs.  Ware.— The  following  beautiful  SUnzas,  adapted  to  the  popular  air  ofSvcei 
Home/'  are  presented  for  a  place  in  your  Bower.  By  admitting  them  yoa  will  grvtify  a 
friend  to  the  Muses.  M  •  *  *. 

«  HOME,  SW££T  HOMS  !" 

^  Through  forests  of  verdure  delighted  Pll  roam, 
'Mid  the  green,  sunny  banks  of  mv  dearly  lov'd  Home : 
Where  the  tear  of  affection,  and  love's  tender  smile, 
Will  the  moments  that  glide  on  so  sweetly  beguile. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home. 
There's  no  place  like  Home  ! 

More  dear  to  my  bosom  than  fame's  ^lendid  dome, 
Is  the  cot.  of  my  fathers,  mv  own  blissful  Home, 
Where  each  sunbeam  so  gaily  that  play'd  thro'  thy  trees 
Shewed  scenes  of  contentment,  ana  calmness,  anci  peace. 
Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home. 
There's  no  place  like  Home ! 

To  summon  me  hence,  when  some  angel  shall  come. 
To  bear  me  above  to  a  happier  home : 
To  the  vale  of  my  youth,  my  last  look  shall  be  given, 
'Twill  seem,  as  it  now  does,  the  foretaste  of  Heaven  I 
Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home, 
"There's  no  place  like  Home !       T.  C  0* 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste/'— Paihi. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  sav* 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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We  "  hold  tho  mirror  up  to  Nature.*' 

DE   liAMET; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

**  One  toQch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

Wbeo  they  reached  the  liall  door,  wliere  llie  char- 
ger stood  near —       ♦        *        ♦        ♦ 

She  if  won  1  we  are  gone !  over  bank,  buih  and 
seanr. 

Tbey*li  have  fleet  iteeds  that  follow,  laid  yoang 
Loehinvar." 

Laot  HxaoN^i  Song  in  Marmion. 

Not  many  days  after  the  visit  to  fa- 
ther Francis's  chateau,  the  events 
which  transpired  whereat,  we  allu- 
ded to  in  the  last  chapter,  Henri 
De  Lamet  again  rode  thither,  as  he 
had  promised  his  sister  he  would, 
for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  to  her 
a  design  he  had  formed,  for  the  re- 
storation of  Marie  Antoinette  to  li^ 
berty.  He  had  taken  measures,  in 
the  interim,  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  plans  we  have  already  laid 
before  the  reader  for  the  delivery 
of  the  king ;  and  he  had  designed 
that  the  escape  of  Marie  should  be 
attempted  previously  to  that  of 
Louis.  Having  imparted  his  plans 
TOL.  1. 


to  the  inhabitants  bf  the  chateau, 
he  again  returned  to  Paris  to  put 
them  into  execution. 

The  entrance  from  the  court- 
yard within  the  palace  walls,  to  the 
suit  of  apartments  in  which  the 
Royal  prisoners  were  confined,  was 
through  a  large  hall  or  gallery ,which 
has  before  been  alluded  to  in  the 
progress  of  our  tale.  This  hall 
was  guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers, 
who  were  stationed  before  each  of 
the  numerous  doors  that  opened  in- 
to it ;  so  that  no  motion  of  those 
confined  there,  (for  there  were 
guards  tmtkin  these  apartments,  as 
well  as  without)  nor  of  those  who 
visited  them  in  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  could  be  un- 
heeded or  unwatched.  Henri  De- 
lamet,  in  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  patriotic  design,  had 
been  fully  aware  of,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  guard  against  this  diffi- 
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cuJty.  We  have  already  said  that 
he  bad  chosen  these  soldiers  him- 
self from  among  those  whon^  the 
Tribunal  had  drafted  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  These  he 
did  not  attempt  to  gain  over  to  his 
interest  by  promises  or  bribery  ;  he 
knew  that  there  was  too  little  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  on  them, 
even  under  these  most  powerfully 
persuasive  inducements  to  fidelity  ; 
and  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  betrayal  of 
his  designs,  to  impart  them  to  such 
men.  But  he  had  reduced  them  to 
a  state  of  such  complete  subordina- 
tion— had  made  his  command — his 
word,  nay,  even  his  nod,  so  thor- 
oughly a  check  upon  them,  that 
they  dared  not  disobey,  and  did  not 
presume  to  question  the  slight- 
est expression  of  his  will.  He  fear- 
ed nothing  less  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  espionage  upon 
his  movements  among  them,  while 
he  had  every  reason  to  dread  their 
being  willing  to  transfix  him,  feared 
as  he  was,  with  their  bayonets,  up- 
on the  discovery  of  any  plan  for  the 
deceiving  the  Tribunal,  or  the  de- 
livery of  the  prisoners  committed 
to  his  care.  During  the  earli- 
est part  of  the  time  of  their 
confinement,  the  Royal  pair  were 
allowed  privileges,  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  made  by  the 
Revolutionists  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs,  they  were 
gradually  deprived  of.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  queenly  Marie, 
in  the  latter  days  of  her  captivity, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
spreading  her  own  bed — perform- 
ing her  toilette,  miserable  though 
it  was,  unassisted  and  alone — and 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  celebra- 
ted Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  has 
recorded,  she  was  compelled  to 
perform  all  those  duties  of  her 
wretched  household,  which  even 
the  merciless  Tribunal  had  at  first 
deemed  it  too  degrading  to  impose 
upon  her.    But  this  happened  not 


as  yet.    During  the  period  at  whick 
the  date  of  oar  tale  is   fixed,  there 
were  two  female  terrants,  who,  ia 
the  pay  of  the  Tribunal,  perfbrmed 
the  usual  duties  of  the  queeo's  bed 
chamber.    One  of  them  Henri  had 
attempted  to  win,  by  golden  gifts 
and  golden  promises,  to  his  parpo- 
ses :  and  this,  as  he  discoTered,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  accomplish.    So 
completely  depraved  at  that  period 
were  the  lower  classes  of  people  in 
Paris,  that  though  an  oath  solemnly 
made  in  the  name  of  every  saint  in 
the  calendar  were  to  be  broken  by 
such  a  course,  the  highest  bidder 
might  have  won  their  allegiance  ibr 
the    time,    precarious    as    it  was. 
These  women  had  free  egress  and 
ingress  at  the  palace,  but,  in  order 
to  avoid  deception,  they  were  re- 
quired to  exhibit  to  the  chief  of  the 
guard,  each  time  they  left  the  walb 
or  entered  the  gates,  a  card,  certi-  . 
fying  under  hand  and  seal  of  the 
Tribunal,  their  business,  and  die 
situation  they  held   within  the  pa- 
lace.    Henri,  for  obvious  leasoos 
had     previously  effected     vanoos 
changes  in  this  department,  plead- 
ing as  a  reason  therefor,  his  a^ipie- 
hension  of  their  being  eagaged  ia 
plots  and  conspiracies,  for  the  deli- 
very of  the  queen,  apon  wbon  it 
was  their  duty  to  attend.     So  tfatt 
the  guards  were  no  longer  sniprised 
at  seeing  these  frequent  Taeaacies 
so  frequently  supplied  with  new  id- 
cumbents  ;  and  indeed,  if  thej  had 
been,  the    pass-card    always  duh 
shown,  with  the  broad  seal  of  the 
"  Republic"  appended  thereto,  had 
been  sufficient    to    silence    their 
doubts,  or  prevent  an  expresskn  oC 
them. 
De  Lamet,  a  few  days  after  his  lasl 
visit  to  the  chateau  of  father  Fiu- 
cis,  had  dismissed  from  the  queen's 
room  one  of  the  two  menials  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  near  Marie's  per^ 
son  at  certain  times  in  the  day,  and 
had  assigned  as  a  cause  for  thos  do- 
ing, a  suspicion  that  the  qns&k  had 
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been  tampering  with  her.  This  of 
course  satisfied  the  Tribunal,  and 
Henri's  devotion  and  patriotism 
were  highly  applauded  by  that  bo- 
dy. He  transferred  the  pass  of 
this  woman  to  his  sister,  Henriette, 
whom  he  introduced  to  the  prison- 
house  of  the  queen,  dressed  in 
coarse  attire,  her  delicate  features 
being  completely  disguised,  by  a 
dark,  brown  paint,  which  gave  to 
her  fine  complexion  the  swarthy, 
vonburnt  tinge,  peculiar  to  the  low- 
er class  of  citizens.  Arrived  at 
the  outer  gate,  Henriette  boldly 
showed  her  pass  :  the  guard  mere* 
I J  glancing  at  her,  and  with  a  deep 
oath  swearing,  that  ''De  Lamet  was 
careful  indeed  of  spies  and  traitors, 
seeing  that  he  was  ever  changing 
hands  within  the  palace,"  he  let 
her  pass  unquestibned  and  unsus- 
pected. On  arriving  within  the 
walls,  Henri  met  her,  manifesting 
no  more  interest  in  her  appearance, 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  the  arrival 
of  any  of  her  predecessors  in  duty. 
He  ordered  her  to  give  him  her 
card,  looked  at  it  critically,  and 
then,  opening  the  door  of  the 
queen's  apartment,  entered  it  with 
her  it  has  been  observed  that  a  guard 
was  always  stationed  within  as  well 
as  without  each  apartment,  but  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  was 
allowed  the  queen  to  be  alone  with 
her  femide  attendants,  about  one 
hour  daily ;  during  which  time,  the 
sentinel,  whose  station  was  within, 
kept  joint  guard  with  him  of  the  ou- 
ter post.  Henri  reminded  the  soldier 
on  duty  at  this  time  that  the  queen's 
hour  of  devotion  had  arrived,  and 
he  quitted  his  post  instantly,  follow- 
ed by  De  Lamet,  leaving  Marie  and 
Henriette  within.  A  few  moments 
before  the  time  usually  allowed  Ma- 
rie and  her  attendants  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  had  elapsed, 
the  other  femme  de  chambre  arrived 
and  going  through  the  usual  forms, 
was  admitted.  Henri  soon  after 
appeared  before  the  door  of  the 


apartment,  and  carelessly  walked 
to  and  fro  in  the  gallery.  Soon  a 
gentle  cough  was  heard  from  with- 
in, and  De  Lamet  ordered  the  guard 
to  resume  his  post.  His  entrance 
was  the  signal  of  the  attendants  to 
retire,and  twQ  women  left  the  apart- 
ment,each  shewing  Henri,  as  officer 
of  the  inside  guard,  her  pass-card, 
traversed  the  halls — and  arrived  be- 
fore the  officer  on  the  outer  station. 
This  vigilant  sentinel  surveyed 
them  with  keen  eyes  for  a  moment, 
^examining  their  tickets  gave  them 
free  and  unquestioned  egress.  Hen- 
ri, from  a  window  in  the  palace  had 
breathlessly  waited  their  every  step, 
and  when  he  saw  them  clear  off, 
and  safe  from  the  walls,  he  again 
breathed  freely.  But  he  did  not 
make  any  exclamation  of  joy,  nor 
would  the  most  careful  observer 
have  discovered  aught  in  his  beha* 
viour  to  warrant  a  suspicion  of  what 

was  passing  in  his  mind. Marie 

of  France,  and  Henriette  DeLamei 
were  in  safety  on  their  way  to  father 
Francis's  chateau.  The  other  fe- 
male attendant,  attired  in  Marie's 
dress,  and  having  darkened  the 
room,  pleading  a  headache  as  the 
cause,  extended  with  her  face  aver- 
ted, upon  a  couch  in  the  apartment, 
had  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
sentinel  of  the  inner  post,  who  still 
imagined  the  queen  to  be  under  his 
guard.  When  the  hour  came  for 
relieving  him,  he  resigned  his  mus-  # 
ket  to  Henri,  who,  on  taking  it, 
carelessly  observed,  that  the  ras- 
cal-soldier who  was  ordered  on  this 
station,  had  failed  to  appear  in  due 
season,  and  that  he  himself  must 
watch  there  for  him  :  he  then  bade 
the  sentinel  to  warn  the  dilatory 
soldier  of  his  ddty,  and  bid  him  to 
hasten.  Then,  having  closed  the 
door,  he  approached  the  couch 
where  Christelle  was  lying  in  dis- 
guise, and  hastily  asked  her,  if  she 
had  explained  their  pilans  to  her 
husband,  as  he  had  bidden  her  ? 
"  Yes/'  replied  Christelle  ''  and  h« 
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it  to  Jet  me  pass  as  a  sansHHilotCe, 
during  his  hour  of  duty." 

'*  fiui  will  he  not  betfay  uaf 

"  Pay  Julian  well,  and  no  fear  of 
that,  Monsieur." 

"  Ay,  but  what  if  he  be  paid  by 
florae  one  else,  a  little  higher  V* 

"  Why,  then,"  answered  the  wo- 
man, with  surprising  effrontery,  ''he 
would  be  a  great  fool  to  let  the 
chance  slip  of  pocketing  the  extra 


"Well,  ChristeUe,"  said  De 
Lamet, ''you  shall  both  be  richly 
paid:  but  how  can  you  pass  the 
guards  V* 

"  Oh  neTer  fear  that !  Julian 
knows  the  whole  corps  very  well ; 
and  he  has  got  up  a  very  good  sto- 
ry for  them.  We  can  pass  togeth- 
er!" 

Henri  then  threw  her  a  purse  of 
gold,  and  resigned  his  post  to  Juli- 
an, who  by  this  time  had  arrived. 
His  watch  lasted  until  the  next 
morning;  by  which  time,  De  Lamet 
hoped  to  be  able  to  consummate  his 
other  and  more  difficult  plan. 

How  he  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  will  be  seen  in  our 
neit  and  final  chapter. 

A y.  -Ti-. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Aaturlias  tSbcninfi. 


'*  It  is  generally  believed  that  those 
Grecian  and  Roman  sages  who  have 
committed  their  names  to  records 
as  imperishable  as  the  literature  of 
the  world,  studied  a  philosophy 
which  received  some  modification 
of  its  doctrines  from  the  oracles  of 
truth ;  and  that  these  men  had  little 
or  no  confidence  in  the  popular  the* 
ology  of  their  respective  countries. 
They  had  seen,  though  with  a  dim 
eye,  and  at  an  immeasuraUe  dis- 
tance,  that  lamp  which  was  lighted 
up  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion  ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  they  them- 
selves were  prepared  to  shine  as 
brilliant  stars  upon  the  bosom  of 


surrounding  darkneas.  It  is  vd 
known,  that  the  RomanB  demed 
their  literature  and  pliik)8opby  fron 
the  Greeks  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  eqoally 
indisputable,  that  the  Greteka,  the' 
the  most  shrewd  and  eot^prisiag 
of  all  the  nations  of  antkiuity,  isi- 
ported  the  elements  of  their  know- 
ledge from  Egypt  and  the  EaaL  At 
least  six  centuries  befiwe  the  ch» 
tian  era,  their  philoeofihers  b^u 
to  travel  into  distant  countries,  ii 
search  of  intellectual  and  moral  w^ 
struction.  Thales  led  the  way,  and 
Pythagoras  followed  his  lbo4stef» : 
and  among  other  acquisitions  witk 
which  they  returned  to  their  aativs 
land,  they  unquestionably  earned 
back  the  knowledge  of  facts  aa4 
principles  derived  from  revelation. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  distinguished  sages  of  Greeca 
During  their  travels,  and  resideaoe, 
and  researches,  in  foreign  landi, 
they  probably  met  with  the  wriUofi 
of  Moses,  and  perhaps  of  some  of 
the  prophets;  and  through  Uiese 
channels  the  river  of  life  was  pei^ 
mitted  to  mingle  soQie  of  its  wateis 
with  the  streams  of  Grecian  learn- 
ing. So  true  it  is,  that  some  cor- 
rect and  enlightened  views  of  the- 
ology were  associated  with  the  first 
intellectual  attainments  of  antiqoi- 
ty,  that  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  the  system  of  polytheism 
has  ever  beeu  able  to  elicit  hoBiui 
genius,  or  to  exhibit  one  efficisst 
motive  to  human  refinement." 

THE  ORPHAN  6IRI.. 

In  one  of  thoee  ddightfal  retire- 
ments from  the  busy  woi^ld,  which 
decorate  the  banks  of  the  Schajl- 
kill,  four  miles  above  Philadelptea, 
resided,  some  y^ars  since,  Mrs.  Sei- 
don  and  her  little  family,  coosistiBg 
of  an  only  daughter  and  two  or 
three  domestics.  She  was  ao  Esf- 
lish  lady,  and  had  emigrated  to  thv 
country  shortly  after  the  dose  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  a 
strange  and  romantic  idea,  which 
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earned  her  remoral  from  her  native 
Goantry;  her  hasband,  to  whom 
Bfae  was  tenderlj  attached,  had  died 
about  a  year  before,  on  his  return 
from  India,  leaving  her  a  handsooM 
support.  But  from  the  moment  she 
heard  of  his  decease,  she  said,  she 
found  there  was  no  happiness  left 
fi»r  her  in  England  ;  every  thing 
tliat  she  saw  or  heard — the  little 
groves  that  surrounded  her  dwelling 
— ^the  m^ody  of  the  rippling  waves 
that  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  garden 
— the  shepherd's  whistle,  and  the 
huntsman's  horn,  brought  to  mind 
only  the  delightful  days  of  years 
now  gone  forever.  She  thought 
the  novel  scenery  of  a  new  country 
would  wean  her  from  these  recollec- 
tions,  and  was  necessary  to  her 
health.  Having  arrived  at  Phila* 
delphia,  she  took  the  little  cottage  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  made  an  effort 
to  be  a  happy  mother.  But  the  ef- 
fort failed.  In  less  than  a  year  a& 
ter,  a  rapid  decline  succeeded  a  fix- 
ed and  settled  melancholy,  and  she 
dwindled  in  a  brief  space  of  time  in- 
to eternity. 

The  transition  of  Mrs-Seldon  had 
been  so  sudden,  that  little  time  was 
allowed  Lauretta  to  prepare  for  the 
event'— and  when  the  final  trial  was 
dosed,  when  after  she  had  watched 
over  that  feverish  bed,  exhausted  all 
her  spirits,  day  by  day,  to  light  up  a 
little  cheerfulness  in  her  mother's 
countenance,  and  wean  her  away 
from  that  slow  and  cankering  des- 
pondency, which  had  subdued  her  ; 
vrhen  after  suffering  all  that  anxiety 
w^hich  hovers  between  hope  and 
desjmir,  the  event  she  had  not  dared 
to  think  of,  burst  upon  her,  and  she 
saw  on  her  mothers  lips  the  sig- 
net *'  it  is  finished"  set,  and  those 
eyes  in  whose  smiles  she  had  been 
nurtured,  closed  forever, — it  would 
not  have  been  wondered  at  if  her 
young  heart  had  sunk  within  her, 
although  it  did  not  appear  at  first  to 
do  so.  She  attended  the  funeral 
ceremonies  with  a   calmness  that 


seemed  like  resignation  itself;  and 
when  the  attendants  sung  the  sweet 
hot  touching  hymn^  beginning  with 

"  Wby  <)•  we  moun  depvrtMl  friokb  V> 
a    glow   came  across  her  cheek, 
which  brightened  at  the  lines--* 

"  Tbegnvef  of  sU  bjf  wials  bebkM'd, 
Aitd  softened  every  bed— 

yn^en  elMmld  fhe  dyiag  Memben  msI, 
Bitt  with  the  djiag  ImmL" 

To  one  who  had  visited  Lauretta 
months  after  these  scenes  had  pass* 
ed,  a  surprising  change  would  have 
been  visible.  Those  who  have 
been  called  to  sit  by  the  bed  of 
sickness,  where  all  that  was  dearest 
to  the  heart  lay  pale  and  helpless, 
waiting,  perhaps,  the  slow  but  stea* 
dy  approach  of  the  last  sad  messen** 
ger — have  known,  can  easily  feel, 
at  least,  something  of  that  wasting 
weariness  which  comes  in  such 
seasons  over  the  heart.  The  ver/ 
gaiety  of  nature— the  blooming 
meads  and  bowers — ^the  song  of  the 
unconscious  passenger^-the  lively 
tinkling  of  the  bells,  and  the  whole 
round  of  life  and  pleasure  which 
enchant  the  heart  at  ease,  throw  a 
deeper  melancholy  over  the  anguish 
of  a  suffering  bosom.  But  all  this 
Lauretta  had  endured  without  a 
murmur.  It  was  not  till  the  scene 
was  closed, — and  the  grave  had  ta* 
ken  its  victim — that  her  grief  seem- 
ed to  burst  forth.  Then  indeed 
despair — 

•"  Like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Fed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

Misfortune  seldom  comes  alone. 
While  a  happy  girl  on  the  banks  of 
the  Humber,  she  had  engaged  her 
heart  to  one  who  was  entirely  wor« 
thy  to  receive  it.  She  was  now  far 
from  the  scenes  which,  in  former 
times,  were  endeared  by  the  inno- 
cent indulgence  of  the  first  love  she 
had  ever  cheiished.  But  that  was 
not  all ;  her  lover  had  met  with  a 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
leave  England  on  a  foreign  and  a 
dangerous  expedition  ;  an^  having 
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given  up  ail  hope  of  ever  seeing 
Lauretta  again ,.  be  sent  her  a  fare- 
well letter,  in  which  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  visited  the  little  cottage 
where  she  used  to  sit  and  sing  : 

"  The  moon  had  climb'd  the  highest  hill, 
Which  rises  o'er  the  souree  of  Dee/' 

for  the  last  time, "  but,"  said  he,  "I 
did  not  go  up  to  that  sacred  bower 
at  the  end  of  the  grove  :  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  too  much  bliss  ever  to 
be  visited  in  such  sorrowful  tiroes 
lui  these." 
»  This  was  the  situation  in .  which 
Lauretta  was  placed.  Yet  her  mo- 
ther's grave  was  the  only  confidant 
she  trusted  her  sorrows  to;  there 
she  would  sit  alone,  and  watering 
the  flowers  she  had  planted,  with 
her  tears,  exclaim-^^'  Mother,  thou 
canst  not  see  me  weep  now — once, 
when  I  was  full  of  sorrow,  I  sup* 
pressed  it,  and  seemed  gay  that  thou 
mightst  be  cheerful— but  now  I  will 
weep  and  weep  till  I«coroe  to  thee." 
It  was  there  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time-*and  the  few  scraps  I 
then  gathered  of  her  story,  interest- 
ed me  so  much,  that  in  the  summer 

of ,  from  my  long  absence  at 

the  southward,  I  drove  up  to  the 
residence  of  an  old  acquaintance  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cottage, 
where  Lauretta  had  lived,  purposely 
to  obtain  some  information  of  her. 
Mr.  B.  when  I  questioned  him,  took 
my  arm,  and  said,  smiling — **  Walk 
with  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  lane, 
and  I  will  show  you  what  will  un- 
fold the  tale." 

I  went  with  a  heavy  heart — and 
as  I  kept  my  eyes  bent  towards  the 
old  burying-ground,  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  her  marble  memori- 
al, I  observed  a  fine  new  building 
Atanding  near  the  place  where  the 
coiiBige  formerly  stood,  and  to  it  we 
directed  our  steps.  *Mr.  B.  entered 
without  giving  roe  an  explanation, 
and  bade  roe  follow — but  judge  my 
surprise  when  the  first  face  I  met 
ivas  Lauretta's — no  longer,  it  is  true, 


the  sorrowing  Orphan  Girl,  buttlte 
happy  wife  of  her  earnest  lover. 

Mr.  W.  had  made  a  shosi  bm 
prosperous  voyage  to  the  Heditem- 
nean,  and  on  his  return  to  Engiand, 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Seldon, 
he  followed  Lauretta  to  Piuluy* 
phia,  where,  in  a  short  time  after, 
their  mutual  constancy  was  reward- 
ed by  a  union,  and  their  joint  pro- 
perty promised  ease  andeleganeeto 
the  remainder  of  their  days. 

FOR  THX  BOWXR  OF  TASTI. 

ESSAYf 
PRECEPT   AMD  PRACTICE. 

In  comparison,  with  those  diTJoe 
laws  which  govern  all  created 
things,  how  weak  and  imperlect 
are  those  instituted  by  msD;— asd 
how  insufficient  to  regulate  hkooa- 
duct,  unless  founded  od  the  ban 
of  morality,  and  a  strict  adliereDoe 
to  the  principles  of  religion.  Tiio0 
who  make  or  enforce  laws,  whbtbe 
hope  of  benefitting  or  refoniuDg » 
ciety,  should  themselves  be  una- 
ceptionable  both  in  principles  tad 
character,  else  how  can  tbeycoiHO 
entiously  expect  a  strict  obserranca 
of  their  precepts!  We  haw  » 
right  to  preach  a  doctrine  we  do  not 
ourselves  believe,  or  exact obcdieoee 
to  rules  which  do  not  regulate  our 
own  conduct.  We  should  laiigii»t 
the  comedian,  who  in  a  grotesqw 
mask,  should  rfead  to  us  1cs80B5« 
morality,  or  at  the  hiurlequin,  vl» 
would  attempt  to  lecture  upon  pl^ 
losophy .  Yet  not  more  absurd  vm 
such  exhibitions  appear,  than  fef 
us  to  promulgate  theories  and  niks 
for  the  practice  and  improfcinaj 
of  others,  of  which  we  arctooBy 
regardless  ourselves. 

"  Ofiice  confers  dignity."  The 
is  a  mistaken  idea.  No  dignity  re- 
sulting from  the  important  charge 
of  high  office,  or  the  conBdcncer^ 
posed  in  us  by  others,  can  pff* 
tain  to  our  characters,  unless  vt 
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are  really  worthy  of  the  station  we 
fill,  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties. 

We  should,  however,  be  chari- 
table in  judging  of  the  conduct  of 
onr  superiors,  for  we  may  not  be 
qualified  for  the  task  of  such  an  in- 
ve8tigation,and  while  at  least  we  are 
immediately  under  their  control,  we 
should  endeavor  to  believe  that  their 
practice  corresponds  with  their  pre- 
cepts,  unless  others  who  may  be  wi- 
ser than  ourselves  convince  us  to 
the  contrary.  K. 

From  "  Salathiel.^' — By  the  Rev.  O.  jCroly. 

BURNING    OF    AN*  AMPHI- 
THBATRE. 

•    •••••       Rome  was 

an  ocean  of  flame.  Height  and 
depth  were  covered  with  red  surges, 
that  rolled  before  the  blast  like  an 
endless  tide.  The  billows  burst  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  they  tur- 
ned into  instant  volcanoes,exploded 
volumes  of  smoke  and  fire,  then 
plunged  into  the  depths  in  a  hun- 
dred glowing  cataracts,  then  climb- 
ed and  consumed  again.  The  dis- 
tant sound  of  the  city  in  her  con- 
vulsion went  to  the  soul.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  steady  roar  6f 
the  advancing  flame,  the  crash  of 
falling  houses,  and  the  hideous  out- 
cry of  the  myriads  fiying  through 
the  streets,  or  surrounded  and  per- 
ishing in  the  conflagration.  AH 
was  clamour,  violent  struggle,  and 
helpless  death.  Men  and  woman 
of  the  highest  rank  were  on  loot, 
trampled  by  the  rabble  that  had 
then  lost  all  respect  of  conditions. 
One  dense  mass  of  miserable  life, 
irresistible  from  its  weight,  crushed 
by  the  narrow  streets,  and  scorched 
by  the  flames  over  their  heads,  roll- 
ed through  the  gates  like  an  end- 
less stream  of  black  lava. 

•        •        •        •        • 

The  fire  had  originally  broken 
out  upon  the  Palatine,  and  hot 
smoke,  that  wrapped  and  half  blind- 


ed us,  hung  thick  as  night  upon  the 
wrecks  of  pavilions  and  palaces ; 
but  the  dexterity  and  knowledge  of 
my  inexplicable  guide  carried  us 
on.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted 
upon  knowing  the  purpose  of  this 
terrible  traverse.  He  pressed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  in  re-assurance 
of  his  fidelity,  and  still  spurred  on. 
We  now  passed  under  the  shade  of 
an  immense  range  of  lofty  build- 
ings, whose  gloomy  and  solid 
strength  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to 
chance  and  time.  A  sudden  yell 
appalled  me.  A  ring  of  fire  swept 
round  its  summit ;  burning  cordage, 
sheets  of  canvass,  and  a  shower  of 
all  things  combustible,  flew  into  the 
air  above  our  heads.  An  uproar 
followed,  unlike  all  that  I  had  ever 
heard — a  hideous  mixture  of  howls, 
shrieks  and  groans.  The  flames 
rolled  down  the  narrow  street  be- 
fore us,  and  -made  the  passage  next 
to  impassable.  While  we  hesita- 
ted, a  huge  fragment  of  the  build- 
ing heaved,  as  if  an  earthquake, 
and  fortunately  for  us  fell  inwards. 
The  whole  scene  of  terror  was  then 
open.  The  great  amphitheatre  of 
Satilius  Taurus  had  caught  fire; 
the  stage,  with  its  inflammable  fur- 
niture, was  intensely  blazing  below. 
The  flames  were  wheeling  up,  cir- 
cle above  circle,  through  the  seven- 
ty thousand  seats  that  rose  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof.  I  stood  in  un- 
speakable awe  and  wonder  on  the 
side  of  this  colossal  cavern,  this 
mighty  temple  of  the  city  of  fire. 
At  length  a  descending  blast  clear- 
ed away  the  smoke  that  covered  the 
arena.  The  cause  of  those  horrid 
cries  was  now  visible.  The  wild 
beasts  kept  for  the  games  had  broke 
from  their  dens.  Maddened  by  af* 
fright  and  pain,  lions,  tigers,  pan- 
thers, wolves,  whole  herds  of  the 
monsters  of  India  and  Africa,  were 
enclosed  in  an  impassable  barrier 
of  fire.  They  bounded,  they  fought, 
they  screamed,  they  tore,  they  ran 
howling  round  and  round^e  cir-v 
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cie ;  they  mtde  dospecate  leaps  up- 
wards tbrougfa  the  hlase ;  they  were 
flvDf  back,  and  fell  oaly  to  faelea 
their  &ng8  in  each  other,  and^with 
their  parched  jaws  bathed  in  blood, 
die  raging.  I.  looked  anxioaaly  to 
see  whether  any  hnman  beiog  was 
involTed  in  this  fearful  catastrophe. 
To  my  great  relief  I  could  see  none. 
The  keepers  and  attendants  had 
ohvioesly  escaped.  As  I  expressed 
my  gladness,  I  was  started  by  a  loud 
cry  from  my  guide,  the  first  sound 
that  I  had  heard  him  utter.  He 
pointed  to  the  opposite,  side  of  the 
amphitheatre.  There  indeed  sat 
an  object  of  melancholy  interest — 
a  man  who  had  either  been  unable 
to  escape,  or  had  determined  to  die. 
Escape  was  now  impossible.  He 
sat  in  desperate  calmness  on  his  fu- 
neral pile.  He  was  a  gigantic  £- 
thiopian  slave,  entirely  naked.  He 
had  chosen  his  place,  as  if  in  mock- 
ery, on  the  imperial  throne;  the 
fire  was  above  and  around  him ; 
and  under  this  tremendous  canopy 
he  gazed,  without  the  movement  of 
a  muscle,  on  the  combat  of  the  wild 
beasts  below, — a  solitary  sovereign, 
with  the  whole  tremendous  game 
played  for  himself,  and  inaccesmble 
to  the  power  of  man. 


OMKZ1JMO.A.THBB1J2t. 

'*  Wo  arp  bat  the  veaderf  of  other  men'f  g oodt.* 


Buried  Alive.  The  American 
Daily  Advertiser  contains  the  fol- 
lowing lamentable  account,  in  the 
form  of  a  communication  : 

"  One  day  last  vveek,  a  roost  un- 
pleasant occurrence  took  place  at 
the  Union  Burial  Ground,  on  Prime- 
street,  near  Fifth,  in  South wark. 
A  young  woman,  about  19  years  of 
age,  having,  as  it  was  supposed,  di- 
ed suddenly  of  cramp  in  the  stom- 
ach, the  night  before,  was  brought 
to  be  interred;  after  the  relatives 
and  friends  who  attended  the  fune- 
ral had  left  the  ground,  the  person 


filling  up  the  grave,  when  ke  )m 
thrown  several  ahovds  Cull  of  earn 
upon  the  coffin^  heard  a  groan  pr»- 
ceeding  from  the  grave ;  he  inuK- 
diately  obtained  assistance,  got  tk 
coffin  out  of  the  grave,  and  opened 
it,  when  it  appeared  thai  the  yooag 
woman  had  turned  completdy  os 
her  side,    and   blood   was  issaiaf 
from  her  mouth  and  iKMtrils  ,*  med- 
ical aid  was  procured  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  without  avail,  as  it  sp- 
^peared  that  lifis  was  exUoct.     Tks 
nteitf^  unfortunate  instance  of  pseaft- 
ture  ittd^l^Qent,  should  be  a  wamiif 
against  tb^  early  a  borial   in  asi 
cdLse  where  death  is  sudden,  or  enir 
preceded  by  a  short  illness.    It  ■ 
to  be  feared'thattoo  many  instances 
of  this  kind  isocur,  that  are  aefcr 
discovered.'* 

Mistakes  of  AiM^fuiijf.    Ambi- 
guity of  speech  sometimes  leads  u 
very  sad  mistakes.      Arwiilia  ea^ 
tain  received  a  billet  6nm.mhidj^ 
fashion,  requesting  **llie  plessee 
of  his  company  to  tea"  on  a  oertua 
evening.     Now  a  query  arose  haw 
to  understand  the  word  ooaapaDj; 
and  the  captain  being  a  maaofrr- 
al   military  views,    very   natoraET 
ctfme  to  the  conclusion,    that  it 
meant  neither  more   nor  less  ilas 
the  company  of  militia  whicii  he 
had  the  honour  to  command.    Ae- 
cordingly,  what  was  the  astoaidt- 
ment  of  his  hostess  and  her  fiie«^ 
to  behold,  not  only  the  captaia,  bst 
bis  whole  company,  from  the  hifii- 
est  subaltern  to  the  most  rag^ 
private,  armed    and    equipped  is 
their  usual  style,   ponctuil  to  tjie 
hour  of  invitation,  dry  as  dust,  snd 
hungry  as  lions !     Never  was  sach 
consternation  in  the  drawinf-rooo 
before.     The  old   ladies  lifted  op 
their  hands  and  eyes  in  astooisk- 
ment ;  the  young  ladies  squalled  u 
if  they  had  seen  a  spider  or  a  sotkt ; 
the    dandies    exclaimed,    "tbef'il 
ought  to  be  shot,  odd  rat  'em !''  tht 
master  of  the  house  bit  his  lip  wUh 
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'  vexation  ;  and  the  liostcss,  as  in  dn- 
*  ty  bound,  went  into  the  hysterics. 
;   In  which  situation  we  leave  them  t6 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 

Somnambulism.  A  few  days  since, 
•    as  the  London  and  Liverpool  mail 
was  travelling  upwards  very  near  to 
I'   stony  Stratford,  and  going  at  a  gal- 
lop down  a  little  declivity,  a  gentle- 
.  man,  the  only  inside  passenger,  o- 
u  pened  the  coach  door,  jumped  a 
.  considerable  distance  into  the  road, 
.  and  then  flew  to  the  head  of,  the 
leaders,  seizing  the  bridle  of  f9be  of 
^  Hbem  with  uncommon  earnestness  : 
the    coachman   contrived    to  pull 
'^p  the  horses  without  injuring  the 
madman,  (as    h^  then  conceived 
liim)  f/ho  on  being  shouted  to  by 
the  passengers  on  the  roof,  (who 
were  alarmed  at  so  singular  a  pro- 
ceeding) stood  for  a  while  apparent- 
ly in  confusion,  and  then  in  silence 
slunk  back  into  the  coach.    On  be- 
ing questioned  afterwards,  he  said 
be  thought  the  horses  had  run  away, 
mnd  that  to  save  the  life  of  himself 
9uid  the  rest  of  the  passengers,,  he 
nust  stop  the  leaders ;  and  to  bis 
great  surprise  when  awoke  by  the 
voices  of  his  fellow  travellers,  he 
IbuDd  that  under  the  illusion  of  a 
dream,  he  had  done  that  uncon- 
sciously and  unhurt,  which  most 
probably  under  other  circumstances 
had  coat  him  his  life  or  limbs. 

On  Thursday  last,  Eli. Mitchell 
and  Joshua  Brook,  of  Elland,  colli- 
ers, for  a  wager  of  two  sovereigns, 
ran  a  mile  upon  the  Halifax  turn- 
pike road,  upon  their  hands  and 
feei.  Mitchell  performed  this  ex- 
traordinary feat  of  quadrupedism  in 
LO  minutes  and  15  seconds,  having 
listanced  his  competitor. 

Manchester  Ifercnry. 

FVom  die  LoBdon  Conner,  Jaly  SS. 

M&rribk  J^etada^^MeUmdMy 

md  Distressing  Skifwrtik.    The 

»rig  Catharine  and  Hannah,  of  and 

N>m  Sunderland,  Capt.  Lomaden, 

TQL.  I.. 


arrived  in  our  harbour  on  Thursday 
night,  and  we  have  been  put  in  pos* 
session  of  the  folk>wing  distressing 
particulars^  which  tend  to  recaJ),  in 
their  narration,  the  tragedy  which 
has  so  recently  taken  place. 

The  captain  states,  that  on  the 
4th  May,  he  picked  up  a  boat  \m> 
longing  to  the  Superb,  of  and  from 
Bristol  for  Quebec,which  ran  lonl  of 
an  iceberg,  on  the  2ist  April,wiiich 
stove  her  forward.  This  uufoitunate 
occurrence  obliged  all  hands  to  take 
to  the  pumps,  at  which  they  contin- 
ued without  intermission,  for  two 
days  and  a  night,  when  a  schooner 
hove  in  sight ;  and  the  captain  pro- 
ceeded in  the  jolly-boat  to  treat  with 
them  to  take  the  crew.  While  the 
captain  was  so  engaged,  the  vesi^l 
being  quite  in  a  sinking  state,  the 
crew  left  the  pumpe  to  get  the 
boats  out  to  leave  her.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  boat,  (the  one 
subsequently  picked  up)  and  seven 
men  got  into  her,  on  which  they 
unhooked  the  tackle,  slipped  the 
ship,  but  could  not  regain  her,  and 
it  coming  on  thick,  they  could  not 
find  the  schooner,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate men  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
an  all-wise  God — without  provisions, 
water,  masts,  sails,  or  any  thing  thai 
would  enable  them  to  struggle  for 
existence,  save  and  except  two 
oars !  In  this  state,  they  were  buf- 
fetted  about  for  eleven  days,  not' 
knowing  in  what  direction  they 
were  moving,  and  with  feelings  it  is 
totally  impossible  to  describe,  when 
they  were  fallen  in  with  by  the  Ca- 
tharine and  Hannah,  and  the  scene 
that  presented  itself  was  sufficient 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart-^as  it  had 
already  struck  the  crew  with  horror. 
Of  the  seven  men,  only  two  were 
alive.  Two  of  them  died  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  the 
ship,  from  their  previous  sufierings, 
and  on  their  bodies  the  other  suU 
sisted  some  time.  Three  others 
were  also  dead  in  the  boat,  whose 
bkx^  aflbrded  drink ;  and  th«ir  b<^ 
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dies  sustenance  to  the  w/etcbed 
men,  who  lived  to  narrate  the  heart 
rending  tale— in  a  word  they  were 
endeavouring  to  prolong  a  wretched 
existence  by  eating  and  drinking 
each  other's  blood  l^sind,  further 
to  add  to  their  misery,  they  were 
dreadfully  frostbitten,  before  death 
had  terminated  their  suflTermgs. 
Capt.  Lumsden  instantly  took,  the 
living  men  on  board,  but  only  one 
of  them  survived  about  twenty  four 
hours.  The  other  survivor  is  so 
much  frostbitten,  that  it  is  thought 
his  legs  must  be  amputated,  and 
from  all  he  has  suffered,  his  recove- 
ry is  considered  doubtful.  It  seems 
that  his  being  able  to  sustain  him* 
self  longer  than  his  companions  in 
misery,  was  owing  to  tobacco.  He 
stated  that  the  mate,  second  mjate, 
and  eight  of  the  crew,  were  left  on 
lx>ard  the  Superb,  and  when  they 
parted  her  the  carpenter  was  en- 
gaged in  cuUing  away  the  staunoh- 
.eons,  to  get  the  long  boat  over  the 
side — it  being  washed  to  leeward 
against  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Captain  Keane  remained  on 
board'  the  schooner,  and  lives  to  give 
a  more  detailed  account — and  that 
wc  shall  hear  of  the  safety  of  those 
on  board  the  Superb. 

Yesterday,  about  the  middle  of 
the  day,  as  a  young  girl  was  sitting 
on  tlie  step  of  Mr.  Jones'  seed 
warehouse,  with  a  little  child  laying 
in  her  lap,  a  rat  came  out  of  Mr. 
Wright's  premises,  and  deliberately 
walked  up  to  the  children,  seized 
the  little  one's  arm,  and  held  fast  to 
it. '  The  screams  of  the  children  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  bystanders, 
and  a  man  named  Cleroson  happen- 
ing to  come  up  with  his  dog,  the  rat 
was  very  soon  disengaged  from  the 
child's  arm,  and  killed.  The  little 
sufferer  was  so  much  lacerated  as  to 
be  obliged  to  be  carried  to  a  surgeon 
td  have  the  wound  dressed. 

"  Of  m%  ancient  but  decayed  fti' 
milyj"  '  There  is  a  melancholy  at- 


traction in  the  phrase,  it  teiba 
story  of  by-gone  days,  of  lordly 
hospitality,  and  fallen  splendour ;  of 
courtly  magnificence^  and  sudden 
and  overwhelming  ruin.  Theie  was 
a  lonely  remnant  of  such  a  race ; 
and  the  fortune  of  her  family  had 
lixed  its  signet  upon  her.boaom. 
Her  young  form  bent  forward  in  iu 
earnestness,  and  her  prophetic  spi- 
rit kindled  in  her  dark  eye  :  "  Some 
dreiBidful  sin  baa  been  commitled  by 
our  fathers,  and  the  curse  is  upon 
us.  And  this  is  the  curse — pluut- 
toms  of  happiness  are  conjured  ap 
before  U8»  and  promises  of  good 
days  to  come ;  they  lead  us  on  thro* 
pain  and  peril,  and  vanish  in  an  in- 
stant: and  this  is  the  curse-— the 
cup  is  sweetened,  and  the  draught 
sparkles  to  the  brim ;  we  wish  lo 
grasp  it,  and  it  is  dashed  from  oat 
lips.  Some  have  their  miserj  in 
their  fortunes ;  the  dart  is  pointed 
to  the  hoary  head,  or  finds  its  vij 
to  the  recesses  of  the  joang  hnait ; 
one  falls  by  the  thunderbolt  of  hear- 
en ;  another  is  swept  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  waves;  hearts  ffHog 
lightly  from  the  pressure  ef  wee, 
and  a  race  sinks  to  rise  again.  But 
misfortune  has  followed  us  fion  age 
to  age,  6l  all  of  the  blood  of  nj  fa- 
thers has  felt  its  iron  grasp ;  misa? 
has  been  our  doom  irooi  nre  to 
child— and  can.  I  hc^  that  doon 
will  be  reversed  for  met"  She 
ceased — ^her  hands  were  folded,  and 
her  cheek  wore  the  calm  and  settW 
paleness  of  sorrow — and  the  desti- 
nation of  that  maiden  was  the  doii- 
ter,  the  shrine,  and  the  veil.  M.c«r 

THB  9AMFHIRB  GATHSmCB 

There  are  fow  arocatioits  attoid- 
^d  with  JK>  much  danger  as  that  of 
gathering  rock  Samphire,  whicb 
grows  in  great  plenty  aloof  the 
hedges  and  down  the  petpcidics- 
lar  sides  of  the  clift  near  Rcuds 
Cave  in  Qhunorganshire,  Wales. 

The  method  employed  bj  tfaeci 
adventurers  in  theu*  dreadM  occa- 
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patioD,  is  simply  this :  the  Sani'^ 
phire  gatherer  takes  with  him  a 
stout  rope  and  iron  crow-bar,  and 
proceeds  to  the  cliff,  fixing  the  lat- 
u^r  firmly  into  the  earth,  at  the 
brow  of  the  rock,  and  fastening  the 
former  with  equal  secarity  to  the 
bar,  he  takes  the  rope  in  his  hand, 
boldly  drops  over  the  head  of  the 
rock,  lowering  himself  gradually 
until  he  reaches  the  crevices  where 
the  samphire  is  found.  Here  he 
loads  his  basket  or  bag  with  the 
vegetaUe,  and  then  ascends  the 
rock  by  means  of  the  rope ;  care* 
lessness  or  casualty  in  a  calling  so 
perilous  as  this  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce terrible  accidents. 

There  is  a  story  related  of  a  poor 
cottager  of  the  name  of  Evaps, 
which  is  ao  full  of  horrour,  thongh 
not  terminating  fatally,  that  the 
bare  idea  of  it  makes  the  blood  run 
cold  from  the  heart.. 

It  appears  that  this  outrageous 
fellow   had  been  in  good  circum- 
stances, but  misfortunes  had  redu- 
ced him  to  the  lowestebb  of  wcetch- 
edness  and  want.     His  wile  and 
large  family  of  eight  children  were 
crying  around  him  for  bread  ;   una- 
ble to  endure  the  thought  of  his  dear 
little  ones  suffering,  without  making 
an  eSbrt  to  save  them — in  a  mo- 
ment of  desperation,  he  borrowed 
the  crow-bar  and  rope  of  a  neighr 
bouring  cottager,  and  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  of  the  rock  without 
one  thought  of  danger  of  his  under- 
taking (never  having  ventured  be- 
fore ;)  he  fixed  the  crow-bar,  at- 
tached the  rope  to  it,  and  boldly  de- 
scended the  cliff.    Jn  the  course  of 
a    few  minutes  reached   a  ledge, 
which  gradually  retiring   inwards, 
stood  some  feet  within  the  perpen- 
dicplar,  and  over  which  the  brow  of 
the  cli^  beetled  consequerRly  in  the 
same  proportion.     Busily  employed 
in  gathering  the  samphire,  and  at- 
tentive only  to  the  object  of  profit, 
the  rope  suddenly  dropped  from  his 
Jiand,  and  after  a  few  oscillations 


became  stationary  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  five  feet  from  him.    Nothing 
could  exceed  the  horrour  of  his  sit- 
uation ;  above  was  a  rock  of  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  height,  wt^ose  pro- 
jecting brow  could  defy  every  at^ 
tempt  of  his  to  ascend  it,  and  prer 
vent  every  effort  of  others  to  assist 
him.     Below  Was  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  lOU  feet,  terminating  by 
rugged  rocks,  over  which  the  surge 
was    breaking  witli   dreadful    vio« 
lence.     Before  was   the  rope,  the 
only  means  of  his  return  ;  but  hang- 
ing at  such  a  tantalizing  distance 
as    baffled   all    expectation    of 'his 
reaching  it     Here  therefore  he  re- 
mained until  the  piercing  cries  of 
his  wife  and  children,  who  alarmed 
at  his  long  absence  had  approached 
the  very  edge  of  the  cHff,.aroused 
him  to  action. — He  was  young,  ac- 
tive and  resolute  ;  with  a  desperate 
effort  therefore  he  collected   all  his* 
power,  and  springing  boldly  from 
the  hedge,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  dreadful  vacuum  and  at  the  sus- 
pending rope  !  The  desperate  exer- 
tion was  successful,  he  caught  the 
cord,  and  in  a  short  time  was  once 
more  at  the  top  of  the  rock..— No 
language    can  describe  the  scene 
which  followed— himself,  the  dear 
partner  of  his  heart,  and  his  little 
offspring,  were  in  one  moment  rais- 
ed from  the   lowest  depth  of  mise- 
ry, to  comfort,  joy  and  happiness. 


iSotnrt  of  ^uutt. 


F£MALE  FASHiONS. 
Wm  bavo  received  a  communicalioff  from  oar 
coirespondeol  Bertfanii  who  r&ils  most  vehe> 
inenlly  against  the  preseqtmodeof  feninle. 
dress ;  iodlscrininately  attacking  hats,  shawls, 
gowus  and  mS,  all  of  which  he  says,  **  he 
does  most  heartily  despise  V  Now,  had  our 
critic  of  ih9  Toilette  confined  his  satire  to  the 
*'  hat  of  hog^e  circumreronce,"  the  "  inflated 
sleeves/'  and  the  "  all-swecplng:  flounce,"  its 
truth  might  have  4>een  admitted.  But  why 
the  modest  enveloping  shawl,  ajid  that  (rather 
necessary.)  article,  a  gown,  should  come  un- 
der the  ban  of  ridicule,  we  cannot  under- 
stand. .  What  substitutes  would  be  please  M 
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propose,  provided  the  i«dies  should  abandon 
these  ^armenU  1  Perhaps  the  aboriginal  ons- 
tttnio,as  he  is  tend  of**  unstadied  simplicity/' 
Sir,we  dare  say,  Ibat^ou  are  an  old  bachelor 
and  take  tbi«  method  of  showing  year  spite  to 
the  ladies ;  for  we  will  sabmit  it  to  the  liberal 
of  both  taxes,  wliether  the  prtttni  female 
fashions  are  not  rather  graceful  in  effect  ibaa 
otherwise  7— always  eicepting  those  few  tie* 
Tolccs  of  the  ton,  who  carioaiurc  every  thing;. 
A  nother  proof  corroborai  i  ve  of  this  *  guena '  is. 
that  Bertram  compares  tlid  *  flippancy  oCthi9 
age,'  with  the  '  sobriety  of.  the  last'— a  poor 
argumem  in  favoilir  of  the  '  march  of  mind.' 
But  we  believe  no  soch  thing.  Our  mothera 
and  grandmetliers  were  as  botastical  in  their 
hahilimenu  as  their  desceudanu.  Should  we 
judge  of  die  ancieiil  portraits  which  exhibit 
the  fashions  of  ihose  days,  we  .should  say, 
even  more  so :  look  at  the  superstructure  of  a 
woman's  head,  forty  yedrs  ago !  and  the  still- 
ed elevation  of  her  beelf,  (which  must  have 
jeopardized  her  neck  in  descending  a  stair- 
c^ase)  and  compare  these  with  the  plain  broad 
slmdc  ol  the  simple  '  I«eghorn,'  and  a  slipper, 
that  approaches  at  least  to  the  form  of  a  hu- 
man foot, — ^which  has  the  advantage  in  point 

of  rationality  t Introducing  this  subject, 

reminds  as  of  a  beautiful  pamphlet,  whose  n- 
ceipt  should  have  been  sooner  acknowledged.* 
It  contains  three  fine  engravings,  represent- 
ing tlie  m6st  modem  European  fashions,  with 
copious  explanations  relative  to  each.  This 
work  should  be  in  possession  of  all  who  pro- 
fesj  the  art  of  dress-making  and  millinery. 
It  is  also  a  valnable'  assistant  to  .those  ladies 
who  model  or  adjnst  their  own  dresses.  The 
following  ejctracls  nay  be  j^nlifying  to  some 
of  our  young  friends.  We  also  extract  an 
article  upon  "  gentlemen's'  dresses,"  from  a 
foreign  periodical  to  shew  that  eccentricity  of 
dress  is  not  confined  to  either  sex. 

EveningtorTheairtDrw.  A  dress 
of  crimsoiijtri mined  very  simply  rQUod 
the  l»order,  with  bandsof  a  color  three 
shades  darker  ;->-t he  corsage  fitting 
tight  to  the  shape.  A  ninntle  of  In- 
dian cacbemire,  with  an  elegant  ori- 
ental bonier  of  various  colors ;  pele- 
rine cape  to  correspond,  scallopped 
at  the  edee ;  over  that  a  faUhig  collar 
cnpe.  The  hair  parted  on  one  side 
from  the  forehead,  and  ornamented 
on  the  left,  with  a  wreath  of  holly. 
Necklace  formed  of  two  rows  twist- 
ed, of  large  pearls. 

Walking  DnS8.  A  pelisse  of  gros 
do  Jndes,  of  lavender-blossotn  colour, 
with  cheequcrs  in  hair  stripes  of  black 
— the  checquers  forming  a  lozenge. 
A  bias  foW  siirroimds  the  liorder,Bur- 


mounted  by  a  row  of  acaJlopa,  edaetf 
with  three  mutow  roleaax.  IbniMi^ 
on  the  scallop  a  kind  of  Greek  pat- 
tern.   Down  the  front  of  the  sdcrru 
over  the  part  where  it  fivletisLisa 
broad  roleau  ;  down  each  side    of 
which  is  a  row  of  eeallops,  at 
rate  distances;  oroaffiieiita  the 
as  Miose  round  the  border.    The  bo- 
dy is  o  2a  Circtunennejhut  the  dr^e^ 
ry  is  neatly  drawn  across  the  host,  so 
as  to  siiow  the  contour  of  the  ^ape 
to  advantage.    A  falling  eolJar,  the 
same  as  the  pelisBc,  aurmoants  tiic 
body,  but  is  trimmed  round  with  t 
double  firill  of  lare  or  bknid.    Hk 
sleeves  ace  ea  gigaiy  •  bat  of  a  tbj 
moderate  width ;  they  have  maaehe* 
rons  of  scallops,  and    a  row  of  cfas 
same  ornaments  stand  up  finom  tiis 
wrists,   in   the    manner   of  antiquf 
points.    The  bonnet  is  ofgrm  dt  Mm- 
|i{e«,ofstraw-yelk>W9heautifidl|f    ' 
med  with  very  broad  ribbon :  n 
ted  stripes  on  a  white  grouiMi. 
chesof^the  weeping  willow  fril  over 
the  crown  to  the  odge  of  the  fanmu 
This  bonnet  ties  Vinder  the  duo,  with 
ribbon  of  the  same  kind  aa  that  whitk 
ornaments  the  crown.    The  shoes  ore 
of  kid,  the  same  coloin*  as  the 
and  the  gk>ves,  steam-yellow. 

Dining  Dress,  Among  the 
party  dresses  now  worn  is  ooe  of 
gros  de  Naples,  the  colour  of  the  pe- 
culiar blue  of  the  lavender  blossom: 
>it  is  trimmed  at  the  border  with  loz- 
enge points,  placed  on  as  Ihwsnf ; 
the  lower  row  of  points  are  so  set  oa 
that  the  bead  of  each  diansond  jost 
a  dent  de  loup.  The  upper  row  of  !•• 
zenges  is  headed,  each  diamond,  b^t 
rosette  of  spring  freen  ribbon,  ««k 
wbichnll  diantoDdTozenffesarebooBd. 
The  body  is  made  wiui  a  poist  is 
front ;  and  a  stomacher  at  tne  bast, 
formed  by  small  lozenge  trimflMi^. 
finislied  to  correspond  with  that  os 
the  skirt :  a  row  also  a£  these  orss- 
nients  encircle  the  wrists^  over  a  nv- 
row,  and  plain  cu^of  the  same  a& 
08  the  droBs. 

GevMemen^s  Dresses^  tfc.  The  no^ 
fashionable  have  left  ofrweariogsiiTV. 
but  the  waistcoats  descend  vety  few, 
atid  are  laced  behind  like  a  conetL 
The  waist  of  the  frock  coat  isuowsd 
long  that  where  it  is  hucUed,  't 
wrinkles  up,  and  forms  pfeits  t- 
cross.  Coats,  whether  xa  meris^ 
or  cloth;  have  collars  of  rather  > 
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large  size.     The  imrt  which  turos 
baek,  is  narrow,  fkly  aad  very  loog. 
The  waist  is  broad,  and  the  flaps  are 
6o  large  that  they  cover  the  hips.  Any 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  be  thought 
really  feshionable, .  ought  to  wear  in 
the  button  hoJe  of  bis  coat,  a  raiefrtuf. 
V^ben  at  dress  parties,  this  bud  should 
be  placed  between  his  shirt  and  his 
under-waistcoat.    The  waist-coat  de- 
cends  so  low,  that  the  tailors  hollow 
them  out  on  each  hip ;  without  that 
precaution,    they    would  ruck    up. 
There  is  a  kind  of  washing  material, 
for  the  under  dress,  which  is  double 
twilled,  and  of  diflierent  ookm  rs,  green 
and  grey,  blue  and  grey  or  yellow  and 
^whjte.      We    notice  this  kind  are 
Hiade  in  the  Russian  fashion,  without 
any  plaits.      When  a  dasher  is  walk- 
ing, he  puts  one  hand  i^yp  pocket 
'behind,  and  brin^  the  flapVJ^s  coat 
forward  on  one  side.    It  used  to  be  re- 
marked in  trifling  conversat'on,  that 
a  tall,  thin  man,  wiih  his  waist  pinch- 
ed in,  and  if  he  is  withal  very  full, 
looks  like  a  grasshopper  in  an  asth- 
ma.— London   Gentteman*$  Magazine 
qf  FdMon. 

SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 
New  Lkbavon. 
Tail  deligbtfal  spot,  thoagb  leas  known  to 
fame  than  the  plaint  of  Saratoga,  ia  infinitely 
saperior,  in  point  of  raral  beauty,  to  that^  or 
any  other  watering  place  an  the  United  Stales. 
The  soil  is  extreooety  fertile,,  and  under  the 
highest  cultivation ;  yet  the  waters  are  by  no 
means  equal  in  their  medicinal  qualities  to 
those  of  Saratoga  or  Baliston.  On  approach- 
ing the  Tillage,  we  are  struck  with  the  neat- 
ness and  taste  of  thei  buildings,  as  also  with 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the.  landscape, 
which  derives  a  peculiar  charm  from  the  bold 
contrast  which  the  dark  mountains  form  with 
the  soft  verdure  of  the  meadows,  and  t^e 
deep,  cool  valliesi  through  which  the  lucid 
Mreamlet  winds,  reflecting,  as  upon  a  polish- 
ed mirror,  the  surrounding  scene.  Here,  by 
indulging  a  romantic  imagination,  we  might 
fancy  ourselves  straying  through  the  classic 
sliades  of  ancient  Greece !  Beneath  the  pen- 
sile willow,  or  luxuriant  elm,  groups  of  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen  arc  seen — some  re- 
posing at  ease,  and  others' engaged  in  deep 
argument,  or  animated  discourse.  While 
arm  in  arm  a  youthful  trio,  lovely  as  the  gra- 
ces, are  boverinj:  round  the  sparkling  foun- 
tains, in  the  gaiety  of  their  happy  hearts,  ea- 
ger to  quaff  the  cup  of  health,  while  their 
dimpled  cheeks  are  glowing  with  her  briglitest 
roses.   Yonder,  strap's  a  fond  devoted  pair. 


looking  forth  upon  tile's  fair  perspective,  and 
sketchinr  scenes  of  future  happiness.  Here, 
age  wiih  youth,  and  wealth  with  poverty, 
make  up  the  human  panorama. 

Apart  from  the  tbrong'of  fashion,  and  the 
notes  of  mirth,  glides  a  pale  form-r-the  vic- 
tim of  consumption — reclining  on  the  fond 
supporting  arm  of  him  who  has  her  earthly 
vows.  Fair  and  fragile  as  the  flower  that 
bends  beneath  her  tread,  .the  summer  hour 
will  also  close  her  brief  existence.  l*here  is 
a  blush  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye,  but  they  speak  not  of  health,  or  hope — 
these  are  gone  forever.  *  *  •  • 
«       •       •       •       • 

The  **  New  Hotel"  is  spoken  of  as  a  splen- 
did establishment ;  but  we  prefer  the  old  one, 
in  point  of  locality,  as  well  as  comfort.  We 
bate  new  buildings— they  savour  too  much  of 
paint,  paper  &  whitewash.  Less  etiquette  is 
observed  in  the  halls  of  Lebanon,than  in  many 
fashionable  places.  So  much  the  better;  those 
who  travel  seek  a  tWie/from  the  formalities  of 
the  city;  time  glides  happilywith  those  who  feel 
adispositioR-tojoin  in  the  social  enjoyments  of 
the  place.  Such  as  stand  aloof,  too  dignified 
to  fa«  amused  with  Uie  varieties  of  life,  are  a- 
like  insensible  to  its  purer  pleasures.  *  * 
•       ••♦•##, 

The  settlement  of  the  Shaking  Quakers,  is 
no  inconsiderable  attraction  to  the  visiters  of 
Lebanon  Springs.  Their  dwellings,  work- 
shops, &c.  are  exquisitely  neat,  and  many  of 
the  articles  which  ihey  manufacture,  are  cu- 
rious, and  all  are  highly  finished.  They  are 
plain,  though  civil,  in  their  manners,  and  ap- 
pear pleased  with  the  notiee  of  strangers,  to 
whom  thej-  readily  exhibit  specimen!  of  their 
work.  Still,  they  are  an  amazing  queer  peo- 
ple 1  We  wish  we  really  knew  what  their  re- 
ligious principles  were.  Their  brains  seem 
none  the  worse  for  turning.  All  are  indus- 
trious, and  many  are  intelligent.  *       * 

A  stage  coach  wit,  who  had  sosaetbiiig  te 
say  on  all  occasions,  and  to  all  people,  seeing  . 
aliiile  yellow  headed  cowboy  leaning  against 
a  tree  by  the  road  side,  while  the  bells  were 
ringing  for  chufch,  called  out.  What  are  you 
waiting  there  for,  you  young  dog  !  Why  dont 
you  go  to  ^urcb  ?  ''  I  was  waiting  for  the 
stage,  sir,  to  show  the^  passengers  the  way — 
Guess  ye'd  better  stflj^ !"  said  the  boy  with  a 
grin. 

A  few  miles  farther  on,  a  pretty  red  cheek- 
ed girl  ran  out  of  a  cotuge,  and  held  up  a 
basket  of  fine  apples.  What  are  they  ?  cried 
our  genius.  "  Apples."  Oh,  I've  hated  ap- 
ples, ever  since  I  fead  that- Paradise  story  of 
jMilion's.  I'll  none  dt  them.  Have  you  no 
pears,  ray  dear  7  **  Yes,  sir,''  said  the  girl, 
with  an  aich  giggle,  *'  here's  a  pair"— 4iold- 
i^g  up  two  apples  that  grew  on  one  stalk — 

Will  you  have  it  t"  r^  ^^^T^ 
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Legend  of  (he  CatskiU:  There  is  a  legend  abroad,  respecting  the  CatddO 
(or  Cattskill)  Mountain.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. There  used  formerly  to  be  a  den  of  catamounts  near  its  sum- 
mit. Each  night  they  would  sally  forth  into  the  newly  settled  village  below, 
wounding  and  destroying  sheep,  poultry^  &c. ;  and  sometimes  even  the  in- 
habitants. To  prevent  this  evil,  a  few  young  men  formed  themselves  into 
a  company,  which  thev  called  the  Gat-Kill  hunt.  On  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  they  assembled  and  ascended  the  mountain,  armed,  in  porsoit  of 
these  savage  animals,  having  first,  by  a  general  contribution,  raised  a  purse 
as  a  reward  for  the  hunter  who  should  succeed  in  killing  the  animal. 


HYMENEAL  EXTRA! 

Marribb,  in  this  city,  on  Thursday  evening,  (officiatiog  pnest  not  knowa) 
'^TflE  Bachelors'  Journal,"  to  ttie  celebrated  ^  Yankee,'*  and  tlie  inter- 
esting "Liter ART  Gazette."  Success  to  the  Triumviri !  This  respecta- 
ble weekly  had  for  some  time  contemplated  wuidde^  but  finally  conehided  K> 
fiilbw  the  exan^e  of  its  editor,  and  marry!    TA  maUrty  id  wdeL 


The  public  has  at  length  been  gratified  by.ihe  appearance  of  Mr.  Boodi. 
On  3Ionday  evening  last,  ne  made  his  debuty  as  Richard  HI,  to  the  most  nu; 
merous  and  filshionabla  audience  that  we  ever  witnessed.  Kb  an  has  em 
been  our  standard  of  perfection  in  this  character.  Shakspeare  himself  eouU 
not  liavo  chosen  a  more  perfect  representative  of  the  artful, blood-thirsty  ty- 
rant, than  Kean,  who  possesses  bv  nature  all  the  external  reqniaitea,  at  kast, 
to  enact  the  villain  to  Che  life..  Mr.  Booth,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  far  more  pol- 
ished actor.  He  is  less  extravagant  in  his  gestures,  and  labours  leas  fbrsui^ 
effect,  and  in  no  instance  appears  to  be  addressing  or  observing  the  audieoee, 
which  is  a  fault  common  with  some  of  our  first  actors.  He  bu  none  of  tbn 
guttural  mdUoqumngy  which  often  in  the  dialogue  marked  the  .playing  of  Mr. 
Kean.  There  were  many  original  touches  throughout  the  piece,  which  were 
remarked  with  approbation  by  the  critics,  who  pronounced  his  lencing-aeeoe 
superior  to  that  o^any  of  his  cotemporaries. 

During  the  past  week,  we  learn  that  the  theatrical  attractions  have  been  of 
a  superior  character.  On  Tuesday  night,  their  musical  powers,  Tocal  and 
instrumental,  wertf  successfully  called  forth  in  the  Devil's  Bridge.  On  Wed- 
nesday. Miss  Rock,  the  celebrated  favourite  of  the  stage,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Letitia  Hardy,  and  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  wek^me  by 
ner.friends  and  admirers. 


The  publtiliert  of  the  Bower  of  Taste  would 
tetpoctfully  tuggest  to  their  potrouSp  who 
have  not  paid  iu  advance  the  sum  of  SZ  50, 
per  annum,  that  to  those  who  defer  payment 
until  the  close  of  six  months  from  the  dale  of 
their  subscription,  the  tel'ms  are  $3  \>er  an- 
num. Such  as  have  accounts  unsettled,  will 
confer  a  favour  by  acyusUng  them. 

Gratified  by  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  is  extended  to  this  work,  they  have  the 
pleasure  of  stalling,  that  since  the  publication 
•f  the  27th  No.,  above  100  subscribers 
have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  that  nearly 
One  Thousand  copies  are  now  circulated. 

Those  new  subscribers  who  wish  for  the 


Sd  vol.  complete,  commencing  wiik  Flo  £7, 
may  ot)iain  a  few  copies,  by  applying  ai  At 
office  of  Dution  and  Wentworth,  Nos.  1  aa^ 
4  Exchange  Street. 


Thx  Bower  of  Tastk,  tdUed  ktf  Has. 
Katuarikb  a.  Ware,  is  Puktithed  cnr{ 
Saturday^  by  DuTTON  &  Wbvtwoktb, 
(formerly  State  Printers,)  Nm.  1  and  4»  £r- 
cAaf^-i8(rM(,  ^Mtoa,  who  are  aiilhorised» 
transact  all  busineat  relative  to  the  PHatiag 
and  circulation  of  this  work.  All  Kicrafj 
communications  should  be,  as  feraierly,  d*- 
rocted  to  the  Editor.— O*  All  hittn  m^ 
UPostpaiiL 
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TO  GORDON. 

Can  reasoning  Man,  who  boasts  a  glorious  racci 

But  little  lower  than  the  sons  of  light. 
Who,  placM  in  Eden's  garden,  face  to  face 

Comniun'd  with  Deitt,  beneath  the  bright 

Unclouded  heaven !  Whose  path  was  in  His  sight. 
While  missionM  angels  watch'd  bis  evening  bower ; 

He,  unto  whom  was  given  th'  unquestiotPd  right, 
And  rule  of  this  fair  fflobe !  Who,  from  that  hour 
Has  held,  and  still  shall  hold,  o'er  earth,  a  monarch's  power  ? 

Can  he  behold  those  countless  orbs  that  roU, 

Thro'  yon  blue  space  ?  survey  the  outstretched  sea, 
That  **•  knows  its  bounds" — and  %akr-hao€  I  a  soul  ? 

Am  /an  heir  of  immortality  ? 

Or  shall  I,  when  from  this  frail  being  free. 
Like  the  brief  things  that  flutter,  or  that  creep 

Beneath  the  sun  beam — pasd  away — to  be 
No  more  remembered !  Sink  in  the  cold  deep 
Ciravo  of  dark  oblivion— death's  eternal  sleep  !    • 

Might  not  the  man  who  questions  thm,  exelain>— * 

There  is  no  God  !  the  elements  were  hurled 
By  chanctj  to  form,  and  order !  yon  bright  flame 

That  Ughts  the  skies — and  this  all  peneet  world, 

Were  but  the  eflfeet  of  chtmct — nay,  even  man, 
In  all  his  ^  Godlike  beauty,"  noind,  and  power, 

Form'd  to  explore  the  universe  and  scan 
The  Heav'ns— owns  no  CnOttr!  Itte  the  flower 
That  perisheth  —he  sprung  and  widien  in  an  hour  \ 

Sad  fate,  for  those  who  through  a  Mb  of  toil. 

With  sickness,  sorrow,  and  despair,  have  striven, — 
When  they  have  <  Sniffled  oflT  this  mortal  coil,' 

To  find  no  treasured  joys  laid  up  in  heaven. 

Their  hopes — but  the  illusion  or  a  dream ! 
Sad  fate,  for  those  who  teach  the  way  of  lights 

To  see  their  dearest  prospects,  like  the  beam 
Of  evening  meh  away ;  and  all  Aose  bright 
And  fondly  cherish'd  hopes,  firok  in  eternal  night  AuGUSTi. 
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SONNET  TO  HELEN. 

Helen — from  tbee  Vre  wandePd'far, 

O'er  hill  and  dale  away ; 
Yet  still  thou  art  the  only  star, 
Bhininir  with  briffht  and  steady  ray. 

To  cheer  nay  destiny. 

Though  far  from  thee,  alone  I  roam^ 

Beside  my  native  stream, 
Thy  image,  girl,  illumes  my  home 
With  rapture's  eranescent  oeam : 

All  speak  and  breathe  of  tbee ! 

Swashers  thy  smile  of  tendemesih— 

Twas  here  thy  sparkling  gaze, 
Told  me  thou  hadat  the  power  to  blessi 
To  crown  with  ioy  my  future  dayiv 

And  bid  me  aream  of  heaven  — 

Then  come,  fair  Helen,  share  with  me 

My  peaceful,  humble  lot. 
Life  would  be  joyless  without  thee — 
Unless  to  grace  my  woodbine  cot 

Thy  blooming  cnarmt  were  given.  Columbia. 


TO 


Come  gentle  dove,  thou  bird  of  love,  • 

And  tune  my  harplK>  sing ; 
The  softest  note  that  e^r  can  floaty 

From  oft  its  dulcet  string. 

A  charming  name  I  fondly  claim. 

To  breathe  upon  my  Ivre, 
And  ma;^  it  rest  forever  blest, 

Enshrined  by  loves  pure  fire. 

Thou  beauteous  mavd  in  truth  array*<^ 
With  bright  and  sparklin|[  eye. 

And  crimson  cheek,  with  spirit  meel^ 
To  soarabove  the  sky. 

Forever  may  thy  footstepa  stray, 
Through  paths  of  blooming  flow'n^' 

And  every  rose  its  sweets  disckise 
Within  these  shady  bowers. 

O,  may  thy  dreams  like  summer  streams 

Be  ever  bright  and  calm ; 
May  hope  and  peace  O,  never  oease 

To  weave  the  blissful  chann. 

Thus,  mayst  thoo  live,  and  freely  give 

Thy  heart  to  me  alone, 
And  be  our  loves,  soft  as  the  dove^s 

Its  Cbo,  without  its  i 


We'll  heave  no  ngh  ibr  days  gone  by» 

But  mingle  to  the  last — 
In  silken,  chains,  its  joys  and  pains, 

TiU  life'j  brief  hour  is  past.  TLY.Z. 
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"  Wilh  >*oulhful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  (he  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,'' — Faiite. 
The  brij^htest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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THE   FliOAT. 


That  little  dwelling,  said  my  friend, 
is  the  cottage  in  which  Mary  Aller- 
ton  once  lived.     Poor  Mary !  many 
a  time  have  I  seeli  her  on  a  sum- 
mer morning  sitting  under  the  hon- 
ey-suckle, which  th«n  hung  its  ver- 
dant drapery  over  the  rustic  porch ; 
and  very  sweet  did  Mary  look  as 
she  sat  there  in  her  neat  attire.  She 
had  been  left  an  orphan  while  yet  a 
little  child,  and,  excepting  myself, 
she  had  not  a  friend  on  the  wide 
earth ;  but  she  was  an  industrious 
girl,  and  when  she  used  to  come  on 
a  Sabbath  morning  to  my  church, 
bending  with  her  meek  looks  over 
her  tattered  bible,  many  a  kind  bles- 
sing was  breathed  by  the  aged  mat- 
rons upon  her  head.     The  young 
maidens  of  the  village,  too,  loved 
IVIary  Allerton  ;  and  oflen  did  they 
assemble  round  her  evening  hearth, 
vi^hen  the  season  of  Christmas  came 
in  its  happy  idleness.     Many  a  time 
liave  I  stopped  at  Mary's  door,  and 
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listened  to  the  sweet  concert  of  voi- 
ces, as  the  young  girls  sang  their 
Christmas  carol  ;  and  many  a  time 
have  I  also  heard  arise  the  sounds 
of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  from 
that  humble  dwelling. 

Mary  was  often  about  my  house, 
for  she  was  the  most  industrious 
girl  in  the  village  :  besides,  I  felt 
much  kindliness  for  her  ;  and  I  had 
great  pleasure  in  listening  to|  her 
wild  and  artless  singing.  Well, 
time  wore  on,  and  Mary  grew  up  to 
be  a  woman — a  fair,  graceful  wo- 
man. Yes;  though  but  a  simple 
villager,  Mary  would  have  graced  a 
court.  Yet  there  was  ever  a  look 
of  sadness  in  her  face,  and  her 
voice  was  like  some  thrilling  melan- 
choly music.  It  was  in  autumn 
that  William  Stuart  came  to  settle 
in  the  village.  A  fine  manly  look- 
ing lad  he  was,  and  his  cottage  soon 
rivalled  even  Mary's  in  neatness. 
William  could,  as  Mary  used  to  say. 
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put  his  hand  to  every  thing  ;  and 
when  I  saw  how  anxious  he  was  to 
get  employment,  and  how  useful  he 
could  be,  I  had  him  often  to  work 
in  my  garden,  and  to  do  littl«  ^bs 
about  the  manse.  I  soon  perceived 
that  he  contrived  to  find  out  some- 
thing to  do  oil  the  days  when  Mary 
AUerton  was  WDrking  lor  me ;  and 
at  those  times  he  always  made  his 
appearance  with  a  nosegay  of  Ma- 
ry's favourite  flowors,  which  before 
he  left  the  manse,  was  usually  trans- 
ferred to  the  bosom  of  the  maiden. 
About  this  time  did  I  also  observe 
a  change  in  the  bearing  of  the  fair 
girl :  formerly,  her  eyes  met  mine 
with  looks  of  innocent  confiding—; 
now,  they  shrank  abashed  before 
my  glance.  Yet  did  they  at  times 
flash  with  a  gladdened  and  bright- 
ened beauty,  from  beneath  her  long 
lashes ;  while  blushes,  as  if  from  a 
heart  newly  awakened  to  some 
strong  emotion,  would  dart  vividly 
across  her  cheek.  And  soon  the 
cause  of  all  this  was  told  to  me  by 
William  Stuart :  Mary  had  promi- 
sed to  become  his  wife. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
day  on  which  they  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, I  happened  to  be  passing  Ma- 
ry's door ;  and  as  I  wished  to  speak 
to  her,  I  went  into  the  cottage. 
There  was  a  cheerful  blaze  upon 
the  hearth,  and  a  fir  candle  was 
burning  bright  upon  the  ingle.  The 
change  from  the  night  air  was  very 
grateful  to  my  feelings  ;  for  there 
was  a  cold  north  wind  blowing  and 
driving  the  snow  in  heavy  showers 
from  off  the  hills.  The  moon  came 
out  from  behind  the  clouds  in  fitful 
gleamings,  and  threw  her  stormy 
brightness  on  the  troubled  Spey ; 
and  as  I  listened  to  the  hoarse  mur- 
murs of  the  blast,  I  drew  my  chair 
closer  to  the  hearth.  Mary  was 
sitting  opposite  to  me  on  a  low  stool, 
the  red  blaze  of  the  fire  shone  full 
upon  her  face.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
that  gave  to  her  cheek  that  unnatu- 
ral colouring,  and  as  I  thought  so,  I 


moved  a  little  away  from  her— bot 
no  :  there  u>€U  a  strange  glow  up- 
on her  cheek,  and  an  imsettJed 
brightness  in  her  eye.  Sheatng— 
and  never  did  the  lark  nog  witii  a 
gayer  note  than  on  thb  eTeaiog  did 
Mary  Allerton ;  yet  was  there  aone- 
thing  90  wild  and  staniing  ia  her 
mirthy  that  I  would  fkin  have  check- 
ed it,  but  I  could  not;  (brwuit 
not  natural  that  she  shoold  be  Inp- 
py  on  the  eve  of  her  bridal  t 

As  I  walked  homeward,  the  sdov 
was  drifted  across  the  path  in  dirk 
whirlwinds,   and  the  trees  tosBed 
their  branches  wildly  in  the  tir.  I 
looked   around  upon  the  tempest, 
and  thought  of  those  who  were  nor 
exposed  to  its  terrors.    There  vu 
a  market  that  day  in  a  neighboriof 
village,  and  I  knew  thatDiBjoT 
my  parishioners  were  there.    As  I 
remembered  this,  I  looked  loiioq^ 
ly  at  the  dark  and  foaming  waten 
of  the  Spey ;  for  I  much  bmi 
that  in  their  hardy  and  intoiieiteii 
daring,  the  men  might  atteopile 
cross  the  river,  even  inthediik' 
ness  and  in  the  storm.   WdiM 
Stuart  had  also  gone  to  tbeb, 
but  about  bim  I  felt  no  fair,  ferkr 
had   promised  Maiy  not  to  rrtn 
home  that  night,  and  I  vucotfia- 
ced  that  he  would  notdiaobeykii 
bride.     I  was  seated  ia  my  ^»^* 
listening   to   the   still  iocmtf^ 
storm,  when  I  heard  a  lood  lock- 
ing at  the  gate,  and  the  «0d« 
many  roices.     Something  they  iw 
about  William  Stuart— I  knew  ijj 
what ;  but  I  rushed  to  thedoor.av 
followed  them,  as  theyfaawii<» 
towards  the  river.    On  the  bM* 
there  was  assembled  a  croffd  oi 
people :  some  stood  in  silent  gnip*< 
yet  in  the  moonlight  I  could  *J 
that  their  hands  were  cla^.  "^ 
that  their  hearts  were  filled  ft»  * 
strong  emotion.    Others  were  ww* 
ing  to  and  fro,  while  theyoW** 
frantic  and  broken  wailings:*" 
in  the  midst  of  a  denser  and  vsfi 
collected  cit>wd,  I  behcU  the  deis 
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body  of  Willimm  Staart,  and  by  his 
side,  upon  her  knees,  was  Mary 
Allerton,  wiping  with  her  long  hair 
the  frozen  blood  from  his  brow. 
When  I  approached,  she  looked  up 
aard  smiled.  May  I  never  again 
kx>k  on  such  a  smile !  Then  she 
covered  the  face  of  the  corpse  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  said, '  That's 
asoond,  sound  sleep ;  but  he'll  sleep 
aye  the  sounder  that  I  am  singing ;' 
and  she  sang— 

'  111  make  to  my  bridej^room 

A  gnmy  ^raen  pillow, 
Aad  our  bed  wiU  ibe  red  heather  be ; 

Aad  the  wild  birda  will  stag, 

Aod  wild  flow'n  will  spring 
Rooad  my  braw  boanie  bridegroom  and  me.' 

It  was  terrible  lo  hear  her  sing- 
ever  when  she  stopped  in  her  wild 
melody,  looking  up  with  her  calm 
idiot  smile. 

On  the  morning  after  that  dread- 
ful night,  I  iesrned  that  when  at 
the  market,  William  Stuart  was  oV- 
served  to  place  his  hand  upon  his 
brow,  as  though  his  mind  laboured 
with  some  painful  feeling;  and 
oDce  he  was  heard  to  say  there  was 
%  strange  thought  within  his  heart, 
that  he  must  die  that  night.  Soon 
afterwards  his  friends  missed  him 
from  the  fair,  and  it  was  conjecture 
ed  that,  influenced  by  the  gloomy 
ftacy  with  which  he  was  haunted, 
he  had  resolved  to  return  home, 
(hat  he  might  once  more  look  upon 
the  sweet  face  of  Mary  Allerton. 
A  shepherd-boy  happened  that  eve- 
ning to  be  seeking  a  stray  sheep, 
and  said  that,  from  the  opposite 
bank,  he  had  seen  a  man  push  a 
float  into  the  stream.  It  was  wild- 
ness,  the  boy  thought,  on  such  a 
night ;  but  the  man  seemed  to  have 
a  powerful  arm,  and  for  a  time  the 
raft  passed  steadily,  though  slowly 
on.  Presently,  however,  it  ap- 
proached that  part  of  the  river 
where  most  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  waters,  which  on  the 
other  side  were  calm  and  turbid, 
here  rushed  along  in  eddying  cur- 


rents. The  man  redoubled  his  ef- 
forts to  guide  the  float  in  its  course 
of  peril.  For  a  moment  did  the 
boy  see  it  heaving  and  tossing  in 
the  blackness  of  that  boiling  flood  : 
then  the  moon  was  veiled  behind  a 
cloud — ^the  wind  rose  with  a  sud- 
den gust — and  there  was  a  sound 
as  of  trees  bursting  asunder ; — this 
was  succeeded  by  a  low  wailinjor  cry, 
and  then  all  was  again  still.  When 
next  the  moon  shone  out  from  the 
cloud,  the  raft  was  floating  in  sepa- 
rate planks  upon  ther  water— >but 
the  man  was  gone  1 

•        •        •        •        • 

I  took  Mary  Allerton  home  with 
me,  and  she  lived  there  for  many 
months,  but  her  senses  returned  to 
her  no  more ;  yei  was  she  ever  gen- 
tle in  her  weakness,  and  her  only 
pleasure  consisted  in  gathering 
flowers  to  hang  upon  William's 
grave.  One  morning  she  was  mis- 
sing; we  searched  for  her  in  all 
her  accustomed  haunts,  but  she  was 
not  to  be  found.  Then  some  one 
said  that  she  had  been  walking  to- 
wards the  river.  I  went  thither, 
and  on  the  bank,  where  a  year  be- 
fore she  had  been  found  kneeling 
by  her  lover's  body,  I  saw  her  ly- 
ing. I  approached  and  spoke  to 
her:  she  answered  not.  I  lifW 
her  from  the  ground,  and  found  in 
my  arms  a  stiffened  corpse  I 

CONVERSION     OF     MARTIN  LUTHBR. 

During  the  dark  ages,  or  rather  at 
their  expiration,  religion  and  letters 
revived  together.  They  had  been 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  and  they 
were  resuscitated  by  the  more  than 
magic  touch  of  the  same  finger. 
The  name  of  Martin  Luther  will  be 
venerated  while  learning  and  leli- 
gion  shall  maintain  their  existence 
and  authority  among  men.  He  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  work' 
which    Providence    had    assigned 
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him.  The  story  of  this  man  will 
never  lose  its  interest.  He  was  ed- 
ucated for  the  profession  of  the  law^ 
but  an  act  of  God  unsettled  all  his 
former  purposes,  and  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
future  life.  As  he  was  walking 
with  a  fellow- student  •in  the  fields, 
he  was  stricken  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning to  the  ground,  and  his  com* 
panion  instantly  expired  at  his  side. 
This  providence  affected  his  spirits, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  pr»- 
vaiiing  fashion  of  the  age,  he  reti- 
red to  a  convent  to  spend  his  re- 
maining days.  Here  he  met  with  a 
Latin  Bible,  the  first  that  had  ever 
greeted  his  eye.  This  Bible  gave 
liberty  to  Luther,  and  Luther,  with 
this  Bible  in  his  hand,  gave  liberty 
to  the  world.  The  republic  of  let- 
ters, and  the  science  of  politics,  not 
less  than  the  Christian  church,  are 
indebted  to  the  genius,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  exertions  of  this  great 
refbrmer.  His  direct  and  appropri- 
ate object  was  religion,  but  th<9  de- 
partments of  literature  and  legisla- 
tion have  experienced  their  full 
share  of  practical  efibct.  The  same 
shower  which  watered  the  garden 
of  God,  caused  the  surrounding 
fields  to  assume  a  livelier  green,  and 
the  distant  wilderness  to  difiiise  its 
fragrance  as  the  rose. 

E88AT, 

ON    THE    CHARMS    OF    RURAL    LIFE. 

How  beautiful  is  the  country !  We 
are  told  that  Paradise  was  a  garden 
— the  shelter  of  our  first  parents,  a 
bower,  and  the  employment  of  Eve, 
to  tend  the  fragrant  flowers — and 
this  was  happiness,  and  this  is  hap- 
piness :  though  the  garden  no  long- 
er blooms  with  perpetual  verdure, 
though  tlje  voice  of  weeping  and 
lamentation  is  sometimes  heard  a- 
mong  the  bowers,  and  though  the 
beautiful  blossoms,  by  their  decay, 
remind  us  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  all  that  is  fair  aud  sweet,  yet  still 


there  is  enough  of  happiness  left  19 
make  us  feel  what  Eden  was. 

Wearied  with  business  and  ili 
dull  unvarying  round,  where  do  ure 
seek  for  refreshment  to  our  languid 
spirits?  Worn  out  by  pain  and 
sickness,  where  do  we  hc^  to  find 
returning  strength?  Satiated  hj 
pleasure,  where  do  we  fancy  ve 
shall  regain  the  healthy  tone  of  ow 
mind  ?  Stung  by  disappointment, 
and  oppressed  by  sorrow,  where  do 
we  fly  but  to  the  retirement  of  the 
country?  There  we  find  rest  for 
the  weary — health  for  the  sick — ei- 
hileration  for  the  langaid — and  a 
holy  calm  for  the  sorrowful  soul. 

Crowds  pass  along  from  street  to 
street,  and  all  they  can  see  of  na- 
ture is  the  sky  above  them,  obscu- 
red by  the  smoke  of  the  town :  they 
talk  of  their  pleasures,  they  talk  of 
their  politics,  till  their  hlood  boils, 
and  they  talk  of  their  wealth  till  their 
hearts  freeze. 

In  the  country,  with  natore  on- 
bounded,  above  and  around,  their 
conversation  is  of  the  happy  TaUia, 
where  all  looks  too  peacefid  for  sia 
to  enter,  or  of  the  hx  off  nKMrntain, 
whose  inhabitants  must  lire  in  tran- 
quil innocence.  The  heart  is  so 
acted  on  by  the  balmy  air,  the  nie- 
sic  of  the  woods,  and  the  beautifid 
scenery,  that  it  expands,  and  vans 
to  all  who  live  beneath  the  aaiK 
skies,  and  traverse  the  same  globe. 

Here  the  painter  first  taught  Ins 
canvass  to  glow  with  seeming  life 
Here  the  music  of  the  rill,  thepeas^ 
ing  of  the  wind  through  th€  woods, 
the  sweet  song  of  the  birds,  asd 
the  tuneful  hum  of  insects, 
make  melody  to  which  the  most 
skilful  musician  might  pause  to 
hearken.  The  tabor,  and  the  harp, 
and  the  lute,  may  soand  at  tfacv 
feasts,  and  may  enchant  the  ear; 
but  the  notes  of  mirth  enliveDis^ 
some  deep  glen,  the  hurst  of  the 
martial  band  as  it  descends  fron 
the  hill,  the  solemn  peal  or  toocb- 
ing  cadence  that  floats  upon  the 
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wave,  now  melting  into  silence, 
now  rising  on  the  ear  again,  and  in 
sweet  majestic  swell  ^rne  along 
the  tranquil  lake  at  the  still  hour 
of  night,  is  such  music  as,  we  think, 
angels  might  lean  from  hearen  to 
hear  I 

Here  science  too  can  trace  along 
the  starry  firmament,  some  of  the 
wonders  of  creation ;  and,  while 
the  mind  is  filled  with  sublimity, 
the  understanding  is  satisfied  with 
certainty. 

Here  philosophy,  far  removed 
from  each  day's  new  commotion, 
can  seek  for  truth,  pure  as  the  foun- 
tain, unclouded  as  the  summer's 
skies. 

Here  the  poet  can  invoke  his 
muse,  and  she  will  answer.  AH 
breathes  inspiration,  every  sense  is 
charmed  ;  the  dawn  of  morning, 
the  glow  of  noon,  the  close  of  eve- 
ning, and  the  shades  of  night,  all 
awaken  his  mind  to  some  new  de- 
light; the  world  he  sees,  and  those 
worlds  beyond  his  sight,  lid  his 
fancy  to  lofty  themes,  and  the  en- 
raptured poet  cannot  be  silent. 


FOR  THX  BOWER  OF  TASTX. 

THE  BURIAI., 

"  The  hand  is  gone,  that  cropt  the  flowers  : 
Unheard  die  clock  repeals  its  hours  : 
All  lone  aod  desolate  her  bowers : 

And  should  we  thither  roam  7 
Hie  echo  of  our  empty  tread. 
Would  sound  like  voices  of  the  (fead/' 

*'  Hark  i"  said  my  companion,  as 
the  village  bell  pealed  forth  its  deep 
and  solemn  note,  "  Alas,  it  tolls 
poor  Sarah's  knell !"  But  a  few 
days  since,  she  was  the  pride  of  the 
village — ^revelling  in  the  purity  and 
joyousness  of  her  happy  heart*— dif- 
fusing pleasure  around  her,  and  re- 
ciprocating in  all  the  endearments 
of  that  society  which  her  grace  and 
intelligence  adorned.  Little  thought 
she,  as  her  mirror  reflected  the 
kindling  blush  of  health,  that  glow- 


ed upon  her  cheek,  and  the  joy- 
lit  flame  that  sparkled  in  her  dark 
eye,  that  the  ghastly  *  king  of  ter- 
rors' was  '  seeking  whom  he  should 
destroy,'  and  that  her  loveliness 
might  be  the  next  trophy  that  the 
insatiate  tyrant  would  demand  as  a 
proof  of  his  victory  over  the  young 
and  beautiful  I  The  festive  hal(» 
which  erst  was  brightened  by  her 
smile — the  hall  *  where  youth  and 
beauty  led  the  airy  dance,'  is  now 
dark  and  desolate !  The  spirit  that 
lighted,  and  the  grace  that  adorned 
it,  is  fled  forever  I  Nor  less  is  hec 
absence  mourned  in  the  sacred  re- 
cess of  friendship,  or  the  sunny 
bowers  of  love.  Not  less  is  her  loss 
experienced  by  those  who  .have  re* 
ceived  from  her  hand  the  charita- 
ble ofierings  of  a  benevolent  heart, 
or  those  consoling  comforts  so  grate^ 
ful  to  the.  couch  of  sickness.  He,, 
the  sharer  in  her  joys,  and  in  hey 
sorrows — he  who  was  anticipating 
the  happmess  of  uniting  his  desti- 
ny with  hera — feels  in  this  totfil 
wreck  of  ail  his  hopes,  that  uttev 
desolation  which  darkens  the  breast 
on  being  deprived  of  the  heart's 
dearest  idol.  How  often  have  I 
seen  the  fond  enthusiastic  George, 
gazing  on  her  polished  brow,  and 
calmly  beaming  eye,  as  if  she  were 
a  thing  to  worship  1  How  oflen, 
too,  wreathing  'mid  her  sable  hair 
those  fragrant  flowers  that  sprang 
around  them,  I  have  seen  him 
lead  her  with  a  look  of  pride  to 
join  the  village  dance.  Or  when 
the  pale  moon  lent  her  lucid  beam, 
meet  light  for  hearts  so  pure,  and 
forms  so  fair,  I've  seen  them  stray- 
ing through  the  dew-gemmed  vale, 
discoursing  on  schemes  of  future 
bliss !  as  if  their  very  souls  were 
framed  for  earth,  and  all  their  dear- 
est hopes  were  centered  here — vain, 
false  illusion  !  The  bright  charm 
is  broken — fair  Sarah  sleeps,  un- 
conscious of  the  tear  of  sorrow,  or 
the  sigh  of  love  !  Yet  hers  is  the 
rest,  that  wakes  to  life  and  light ! 
Memnon.  t 
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roil  tBI  BOWSR  OF  TASTS. 

The  sabstanee  of  the  fbilowiag  sto- 
ry is  recorded  in  Spanish  Histo- 
rj.  It  is  a  memorable  instance 
of  honour  and  regard  to  truth ; 
and  furnishes  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation. 

*^  A  Spanish  caralier,  in  an  alter- 
cation with  a  Moorish  gentleman, 
reoeiving  as  he  thought,  a  contra- 
diction, slew  him  upon  the  spot  A- 
iarmed  the  next  moment  at  what  he 
had  committed,  he  fled,  and  obaer- 
nm  be  was  pursued,  he  threw  him- 
self unperoeived  over  a  garden- 
walL  The  owner,  a  Moor,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  his  garden,  was  startled 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  and  hastened  towards 
him.  The  cavalier  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  confessed  what  he  had 
committed,  and  supplicated  for  safe- 
ty. <'£at  this,"  said  the  Moor, 
r'esenting  a  peach.  *'  Behold  now 
receive  thee  in  my  protection,  an4 
give  you  security — ^in  my  word  you 
are  safe ;  retire  here,"  he  continu- 
ed, pointing  to  his  garden  apart> 
nent,  *'and  when  darkness  ap- 
proaches, I  will  provide  for  thy  fur- 
ther safety."  The  cavalier  stept 
into  the  apartment,  struck  at  the 
ffoodness  of  his  mind  and  generos- 
ity of  his  actions,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  expressing  his  grat- 
itude and  obligations  by  the  exigen- 
cy of  the  moment.  ''  Now  Qod, 
who  is  just  and  good,  be  with  you," 
and  having  locked  the  apartment, 
retired.  This  generous  extension 
of  friendship  served  to  aggravate  his 
feelings  of  remorse,  d&  to  draw  forth 
th(e  fierce  upbraid  ings  of  conscience. 
In  a  few  moments  the  pursuers 
passed  the  wall  within  three  feet  of 
his  concealment,  entered  the  gate, 
and  with  loud  lamentations,  present- 
ed the  Moor  the  lifeless  body  of  his 
son!  they  related  to  him  the  circum- 
stances of  the  affair,  and  a  thought 
at  once  struck  the  Moorish  father, 
from  the  connection  of  the  story 
to  that  of  the  stranger's,  that  whilst 


he  beheld  the  murdered  body  of  hii 
son,  he  was  bound  for  the  safety 
and  escape  of  the  murderer. 

He  groaned  in  the  exoeee  of  his 
feelings,  and  bade  the  corpee  to  be 
removed  from  his  s^bt.  "  My  son ! 
my  son  I  the  only  hope  of  my  age ! 
art  thou  goneto  Uiealuiiden  sosoon ! 
Nay,  nay,    thou  doet  but  deep! 


Hf 


Bring  him  before  me,  I 
thee— nay,  quick  remove  bin.  I 
see  his  soul  has  departed — the  vital 
spark  has  fled — the  warm  blood  of 
his  veins  is  exhausted !-— My  God, 
my  God,  inspire  roe  for  mine  hon- 
our, and  give  me  strength  to  sap- 
port  my  sorrow  and  my  snfierhige.'' 

As  soon  as  darkness  approached, 
the  sorrowfol  Moor,  withool  mak- 
ing known  his  purpose,  reciced  to 
his  garden  as  if  to  grieve  aksK. 
Then  accosting  the  Gevnl]er»  be 
said,  ''Christian,  he  whom 
hast  killed  is  my  son  !  hia 
lays  in  my  bouse." 

The  cavalier  confounded,  s 
from  his  presence. 

"  But  hold— thou  art  safe.  Yea 
ought  to  suffer — ^but  yoa  have  eslcn 
with  me,  and  I  have  given  yon  mj 
faith  ;  shall  I  then  break  it  T  Gsd, 
who  is  just,  forbid !  Rise,  I  con- 
mand  thee,  and  follow  me — ferl 
have  provided  for  thy  escape." 

The  astonidied  and  tremUiag 
Spaniard  followed  him  to  his  stabk 
*'  Now  mount  this,  my  flecrteat  cbsi^ 
ger!  Thou  hast  taken  the  life  of 
my  son  ^  but  I  thank  God  I  am  in* 
nocent  of  thine  V* 

"I  will  not  mount!"  said  tie 
Spaniard,  whose  firmness  of  nisd 
was  overpowered  hy  ooavsfaive 
feelings  of  remorse  and  rinse, 
and  tearing  open  his  garments  to 
his  naked  brcAst,  and  unshesdiiBf 
his  sword,  he  threw  the  glitterisg 
steel  at  the  feet  of  the  Moor.  TV 
Moor  turned  from  his  presenee,  a- 
claiming, "  Let  me  not  behold  tlst 
which  is  damp  with  the  lAood  of  n|- 
son."  "  Plunge  that  steel  inlo  S9 
bosom!    God  shall  nerve thjatfs 
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that  it  be  stemdy  aad  certain. 
Plunge  1  for  it  is  the  demand  of 
justice,  and  my  last  desire  1"  **  Re- 
turn thy  dagger  to  its  sheath ;  I  will 
not  iMreak  my  fiiith,  nor  take  that 
which  I  cannot  gif  e ;  but  mount, 
for  time  is  pressing ;  mount,  for  I 
must  return.'' 

The  caTalier,  half  assisted  upon 
the  horse,  was  guided  by  the  Moor 
to  the  road. 

**  Now  haste  away  ;  the  beast  is 
thine ;  and  whenever  thou  landest 
in  safety,  may  experience  teach 
thee  to  practice  virtue,  and  regard 
truth;  to  follow  that  repentance 
that  may  obtain  pardon;  and  to 
lead  that  Ufe  that  shall  deserve  hap- 
piness hereafter." 

FOR  THB  BOWSa  OF  TAITX. 

I  have  ever  had  a  '  propensity'  for  a 
lair-haired  beauty.  There  is  some- 
thing so  soft,  and  so  retiring,  in  the 
Tision-like  loveliness  of  a  creature, 
whose  sunny  tresses  seem  almost  to 
mingle  with  the  light  that  surrounds 
her,  that  I  always  feel  half-inclined 
to  *  worship  as  I  pass.'  Her  mild 
bine  eye,  too,  reflecting  the  hue  of 
heaven !  and  her  tender  blush  steal- 
ing like  morning's  beam  upon  a 

wreath  of  snow Oh !    I  love  to 

gaze  upon  such  a  woman! — She 
seems  incorporate  with  the  pure 
elements  that  form  her  being — yet 
less  of  earth  in  her  compound  than 
falls  to  the  share  of  other  terrestri- 
als. I  love  a  fair-haired  girl,  of  spi- 
rit meek  and  mild — her  very  look— 
her  soul-appealing  confidence  in 
man's  protection,  knits  a  charm 
that  holds  his  heart  in  thraldom ! 
The  bold  unbending  gaze  of  the 
dark  eye,  may  fascinate — nay,  even 
•  take  the  prison'd  soul,' — and  the 
crimson  blush  of  conscious  victory 
seal  the  bond  ; — but  Woman,  in  her 
lovely  gentleness — such  as  God  gave 
in  paradise  to  man — she  of  the  az- 
ure eye  and  golden  hair — 
Hen  are  the  chains  my  heart  wouW  fondly 
wear !  AMICUS. 


DANCING. 

'  We  go  to  a  ball.'  Mercy  upon  us! 
Is  this  what  yoa  call  dancing  ?  A 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
with  legs  as  thick  as  a  gate-post, 
stands  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  gapes,  and  ftimbl^  with  his 
gloves,  looking  all  the  time  as  if  he 
were  burying  his  grandmother.  At 
a  given  signal,  the^nnwieldy  animal 
pots  himself  in  motion ;  he  throws 
out  his  arms,  crouches  up  his 
shoulders,  and,  without  moving  a 
moscle  of  his  face,  kicks  out  his 
legs,  to  the  manifest  risk  of  the  by- 
standers, and  goes  back  to  his 
place,  puffing  and  blowing,  like  an 
otter  after  a  half  hour's  burst.  Is 
this  dancing  t  Shades  of  the  filial 
and  patemd  Venus  I  Can  this  be 
a  specimen  of  the  art  which  gives 
elasticity  to  the  most  inert  confirm- 
ationt  which  sets  the  blood  glowing 
with  a  warm  and  genial  flow,  and 
makes  beanty  float  before  our  rav- 
ished senses,  stealing  our  admira- 
tion by  the  gracefulness  of  each  new 
motion,  till  at  last  our  souls  thrill  to 
each  warning  movement,  and  die* 
solve  into  ecstacy  and  love  ?  Mai- 
den, with  the  roses  lying  among  the 
twinings  of  thy  long  red  hair! 
think  not  that  the  art  of  dancing 
consists  merely  in  activity  and 
strength.  Thy  limbs,  which  are 
none  of  the  weakest,  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  the  rivals  of  a  pavier's 
hammer :  the  artificer  who  trimmed 
thy  locks,  had  no  idea  that  his  la- 
bours were  to  be  lifted  three  feet 
higher  than  thy  natural  height  from 
the  ground! — spare  thyself  such 
dreadful  exertion,  we  beseech  thee, 
and  consider  that  thine  ankle,  tho' 
strong  and  thick  as  St.  George's 
pillars,  may  be  broken  or  sprained, 
with  such  saltations.!' 

"  Her*!  waf  a  Seraph'*— 
HUaGorsroa'sbead!" 

"  Long,  long  ago,  (and  the  mists 
of  thirty  years  are  lifted  from  our 
retrospective  vision  as  we  speak,) 
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we  went  with  a  party  of  amiable 
girls,  to  aee  one  of  the  grandest 
objects  in  England.  Shall  we  for- 
get the  sunny  day  which  lighted 
us  merrily  over  valley  and  plain, 
till  we  entered  at  last  on  the  magni- 
cent  defiled  of  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  in 
Somersetshire  ?  Never  1 — We  still, 
(with  a  minuteness,  of  which,  as 
we  look  at  our  diminished  legs — 
which  are  at  this  moment  swathed 
in  flannel — we  are  half  ashamed,) 
remember  the  fawn  colored  pelisse, 
and  white  straw  bonnet  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  maiden  of  the  party. 
We  remember  the  beauties  of  her 
flexible  form,  and  the  moving  lights 
which  danced  across  her  counte- 
nance as  she  spoke,  and  still  more 
the  bright  wild  innocence  which 
sealed  love's  seal  upon  her  downy 
cheek,  whene'er  her  sweet  soft  lips 
were  curled  into  a  smile.  On  we 
went,  the  maiden  and  ourself,  and 
we  talked  of— or  if  we  talked  at  all, 
we  do  not  remember— or  at  least, 
we  have  no  inclination  to  reveal. 
As  we  wandered  up  the  pass,  and 
the  gradual  winding  of  the  ascent 
brought  us  every  instant  into  view 
of  some  more  sublime  and  grander 
aspect  of  the  scene,  our  conversa- 
tion became  less  sustained,  till  when 
we  came  to  the  middle  of  the  steep, 
where  on  each  side  of  us,  rose  '*  in 
wild  and  stern  magnificence,''  the 
grand  and  rugged  crags,  with  their 
rude  projections  clothed  in  brush- 
wood, and  mellowed  by  the  warm 
tints  of  the  noon-day  sun,  we  should 
have  thought  it  a  profanation  of  na- 
ture's holiest  mysteries,  if  we  had 
uttered  one  word  even  of  admira- 
tion, to  the  mute  and  interesting 
girl,  who  rested  on  our  arm.  The 
hawk  poised  himself  on  his  broad 
and  moveless  wing,  far  up  within 
the  shadow  of  a  beetling  cliff,  and 
then  dashed  into  the  sunshine  and 
away  !  a  joyous  and  delighted  thing, 
down  the  windings  of  the  mountain. 
The  wild  pigeon,  too,  came  sailing 
with  a  flood  oflight  upon  his  wings. 


and  circling  for  a  moment  rooDd  i 
jutting  ledge,  folded  hia  pinions  on 
that  desolate  pinnacle,  and  broogfat 
to  our  fancy,  amid  all  the  wiUoess 
and  majesty  of  the  scene,  thooghts, 
humbler  and  more  gentle,  of  the 
quiet  cottage  in  the  far-^iand, 
which  had  been  the  shelter  of  oar 
boyhood,  and  which,  with  such  a 
companion  as  we  then  poesessed, 
might  be  the  no  less  fondly  cherish- 
ed shelter  of  our  age.  Yes,  yonog 
and  beautiful  Honora  I  even  amid 
the  stemeas  of  nature's  vorks,  our 
heart  was  soflened  by  thy  calm  and 
lovely  smile  !  But  what  the  devil 
you  could  see  in  that  thin-necked 
curate,  who  has  since  become  year 
husband,  it  passes  our  comprehoi- 
sion  to  divine.  He  is  the  most 
enormous  eater  we  ever  encoun- 
tered in  our  life.  Could  such 
a  being,  afler  swallowing  two  pound 
of  mutton,  fourteen  potatoes,  three 
rounds  of  bread,  two  quarts  of  beer, 
besides  pudding  and  cheese,  dare 
to  hint  a  syllable  of  Iofc  to  w 
thing  but  a  southdown  sheep! 
Could  he  have  soothed  thy  young 
heart  in  its  lonely  and  perhaps  its 
melancholy  thoughts,  as  we  coold 
have  done  1  Could  he  have  looked 
into  the  blue  recesses  of  thy  rick 
deep  eyes,  and  forgotten  OTery  thing 
but  gratitude  to  heaven  for  having 
bestowed  on  him  a  creature  so  pure, 
so  beautiful  ?  Could  he  hare  wan- 
dered into  the  calm  solitudes,  bf 
the  side  of  some  romantic  burn,  and 
pulled  the  long  blue  bells  wet  widi 
the  spray  of  the  dashing  linn,  and 
twined  them  in  thine  auburn  hair, 
and  rested  beside,  with  a  sweet  and 
chastened  affection,  and  read  to 
thee  "  through  the  lang  siouDer 
day,"  on  some  heathery  knowe,  bx 
from  the  noisy  and  observing  world, 
a  world  within  yourselves  t  Ob, 
no!  But  thou,  Honora!  thou  art 
the  mother,  we  hear,  of  nine  boya 
and  girls,  while  we — are  slowly  re 
covering  from  a  four  months'  fit  oT 
the  gout  I  R.  II.'' 
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ORIGINAI^  SKBTOHB8--N0.  1. 

{Conthtded.) 

**  W«  ImM  Um  mirror  op  to  Natura.** 

DE  rASCET; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Oh !  what  a  taoffled  web  we  weaTe, 
Whan  fint  we  practice  to  deuwe  I 

—  Scott. 

The  reader  will  recolleet  that  the 
last  chapter  closed  with  the  coQver- 
eation  between  Henri  De  Lamet 
and  Ghristelle,  the  femme  de  charo* 
breof  the  Queen,  whose  confidence 
be  endeavonred  to  secure  by  bribe* 
rj,  without  reflecting  that  he  was  at 
this  moment  in  the  power  of  a  wo- 
man, who  had  herself  confessed  the 
possibility  of  her  accepting  a  *'high' 
er^'  bribe,  if  offered.  Yet  so  ardent 
was  he,  in  his  determination  to  free 
his  soTereign  from  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  that  he  thought  not  a  mo- 
ment on  the  peril  of  his  own  situsr 
tion.  Glowing  with  all  the  roman- 
tic spirit  of  chivalry,  he  believed 
that  his  single  arm  was  destined  to 
liberate  the  whole  Royal  Family 
from  bondage,  and  that  his  blade 
was  all  sufficient  to  defend  them, 
and  all  those  who  were  accessary  to 
this  plan,  from  an  infuriated  Repub- 
lic, who  would  of  course  recognise 
him  as  a  traitor,  should  his  pkt  be 
discovered. 

However  honorable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  De  Lamet,  as  a  subject,  his 
loyal  principles  might  be,  still  the 
deceitful  part  which  he  conceived  it 
was  his  duty  to  sustain,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  wishes,  could  scarce- 
ly admit  of  justification.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  a  post  of  trust  by 
the  Revolutionists — nay,  had  even 
sworn  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
people  !  What  then  was  his  fate 
in  case  his  apostacy  was  discovered  ? 
Disgrace  and— death  I  Averting 
these  thoughts,  which  for  a  moment 
crossed  his  mind^  and  knowing  that 
VOL.  1. 


promptness  alone  could  insure  1 
cess,  De  Lamet  hastened  from  the 
palace,  in  order  to  obtain  th^  habit 
of  Father  Michael,  afler  having  pre- 
viously stated  to  the  guard,  that  he 
was  that  night  eaqiected.  In  this 
garb,  as  has  been  heretofore  re- 
lated, he  intended  to  enter  the  pa- 
lace, and  having  transferred  it  to 
the  king,  immediately  resume  his 
own,  and  attend  him  as  he  had  often 
done ;  father  Michael  past  the  outer 
guard ;  when,  instead  of  returning 
to  the  palace,  as  formerly,  he  propo* 
sed  meeting  the  king  at  a  place  not 
far  distant,  where  several  of  the 
fleetest  horses  were  stationed,  in  or- 
der to  convey  them,  as  also  Marie 
and  Henriette  to  a  safe  retreat, 
until  measures  could  be  taken  to  re- 
move them  from  France.  Ea^er 
to  accomplish  these  plans,  in  a  few 
hours,  De  Lamet  appeared  at  the 
palace  gate  disguised  as  Father  Mi- 
chael, and  was  admitted  unquestion- 
ed to  the  apartments  of  the  king — 
who  assumed  his  dress,  while  his 
companion  soon  arrayed  himself  in 
his  usual  costume,  and  having  re- 
mained long  enough  for  the  suppo- 
sed performance  of  his  religious 
duties,  the  king  descended  from  the 
gallery,  attended  by  his  intrepid 
friend !  Suddenly, — the  confusion 
of  voices,  and  the  clashing  of  arms, 
were  heard!  when  in  an  instant 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
exasperated  soldiers,  among  whom 
they  recognized  JuUan,  the  kusband 
of  ChristeUe  !  The  king  was  im- 
mediately remanded  back  to  prison 
— and  loudly  accusing  De  Lamet  as 
a  Traitor,  he  was  hurried  before  a 
lawless  tribunal,  where  after  having 
obtained  from  him  the  secret  of  the 
Queen's  residence,  on  the  promise 
of  pardon — ^they  insulted  him  for 
his  credulity,  in  relying  on  their 
promise,  and  sentenced  him  to  the 
ffuillotifie  to  expiate  the  crime  of  a 
Traitor  !  Next  morning  his  head 
branded  with  this  mark  of  disgrace, 
was  displayed    above   the   palace 
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gates  !  After  seizing  upon  all  the 
property  and  effects  of  the  house 
of  De  Lamet,  they  permitted  his 
sister  to  retii^  to  a  convent,  where 
horror^  at  the  fate  of  all  her  family 
and  friends^  soon  put  an  end  to  her 
existence. 

The  sequel  of  this  story  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  and  Marie  Antoin- 
ette of  France,  is  too  generally 
known,  to  require  a  repetition. 

THE  EDITOR. 

1  KNEW  an  editor,  once — ^the  best- 
hearted,  noblest  fellow  in  the  world 
— one  who  was  all  good  humour  and 
kindness^  full  of  anecdote  and  good 
feeling  at  home  and  abroad — in 
short,  one  who  seemed  to  take  the 
world  as  he  found  it,  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  for  himself  and  those  a- 
^  bout  him,  too  ;  a  most  pleasant,  a- 
greeable  friend  and  compaaion,  ex- 
cept when  at  his  letterbox.  Then, 
good  heavens  I  how  he'd  fume  and 
fret ! — Swear  1  why,  sir,  he'd  swear 
like  a  trooper ! — Many  the  anathe- 
ma that  many  a  poor  scribbler  un« 
consciously  received,  while  my 
friend  was  opening  one  scrawl,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  penned 
by  unfortunate-  aspirants  to  poetic 
bays. 

I  never  shall  forget  one  sultry 
evening  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  June;  I  accidentally 
popped  in,  just  as  he  had  engaged 
himself  in  his  task  of  reading 
**  communications.'' — "  Lord,  help 
the  •Editor  of  a  Literary  paper,"  he 
groaned,  as  I  entered.  Without 
observing  me,,  he  proceeded  with 
his  examination.  "  Urn  !" — "  Ode 
for  the  Fourth  of  July"— 

''  Blow  blasts  ye  caxuion  into  the  sky, 
For  this  is  the  great,  the  glorious  fourth  of 
July'" 

Throwing  the  paper  at  his  feet, 
be  deliberately  opened  another. 

"  Sonnet  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence" — 


**  Hail  tboo  lint  great  declamiot 
That  made  us  a  great  a  gjonoui  m^' 

"Pshaw!"  he  belched  forth. 

"  Lines  to  Silvy,  on  heariqgkr 
say  she  should  like  to  goto tb 
fourth  of  July." 

And  down  that  went  vitii  i 
shrug. 

Now,  bis  Journal  wu  one  of 
much  respectability^  aad  vupit 
ionised  and  8a[^)orted  bj  sooe  of 
the  best  talents  of  the  city  of — . 
So  it  was  to  be  supposed  his  le(l» 
box, although  filled  withagieatdal 
of  trash,  had  nevertheleai  muji 
flower  mingled  with  tboee  Tie 
weeds,  wherewith  to  deck  his  at* 
umns.  Botfate  had  Modendit 
this  time,  that  all  tbegen&ofiil^ 
rature  had  fastened  thcowelwi "» 
the  bottom  of  the  boi,  indcoo* 
quentty  before  he  cotild  reach  oii 
of  them,  he  had  to  open  ind  nri 
fifty  "  communicatioDs,"  Bomelba^ 
like  the  above.  He  wis  iwty  d 
irritable  withal,  and  before  be  fot 
half  way  through  his  lettei4»x> 
stamped  and  swore  bythcheljiio 
it  was  too  bad !— He  wis  Mj 
melting  with  perspiration,  ind  ronf 
from  his  seat  abruptly,  6BW»g]|* 
self  most  violently  with  the  liai'w 
to  the  fourth  of  July"  ^^^ 
ed ;  he  paced  his  oflke  till  the  fttf 
cracked  again,  when saddcnljj» 
if  some  fixed  determinatioB » 
strudc  him,  he  caUedoottoW 
foreman— 

«  Wilson  r 

"  Sir." 

"Wilson,  send  thedcrflto^r 
for  heaven's  sake,  Wilson!" 

His  cfew7  appeared.  ^ 

"  Here — you  ^^'^^-^Z, 
box— take  this  hox,sir--«wW 
the  whole  of  its  con'^f^ 
whole,  sir — ^into  your  fife  H'**' 
sir! 

Nay,  Mr.  Editor— 

"  Start  not— 'tis  batfanc^  *«**■ 

He  who  knows  not  ^.f^t 
industry,'  may  obtain  weaJtJi,  »» 
cannot  enjoy  it. 
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OMirilTMOATBaRirS 


'  We  M.tt  bat  the  ▼vndert  of  other  men^s  foods  J 


Slandbr.  Man,  by  birth,  is  a 
stranger  to  objects  all  around  him  ; 
bat  alas !  he  soon  learns  to  defame 
bis  fellow-mortal:  yes,  quickly  he 
learns  to  hurl  the  poisonous  dart  of 
dander  against  the  innocent  victim 
sf  bis  vengeance ;  with  a  heart  giv- 
sn  up  to  wickedness,  and  in  com- 
parison harder  than  the  adamantine 
itone,  he  soon  becomes  an  apt  scho- 
ar  of  Diabolus,  who  soon  gives  him 
I  commission  to  publish  along  in 
:he  streets  every  fault  which  he  dis> 
x>ver8  in  his  feUow-being*  But  this 
5  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  infernal 
M>uncil  of  the  black  pit.     He  walks 

0  some  commanding  eminence,  as- 
cends to  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower, 
ind  being  assisted  by  the  infernal 
lemon,  he  stands  tiptoe,  and 
itretching  forth  his  hand,  he  dips 
lis  pencil  into  the  colours  of  the 
ivening  clouds,  and  mingling  them 
vith  those  of  the  rainbow,  he  por- 
rays  a  picture  of  foibles  which  he 
las  discovered  in  his  fellow  clay, 
ind  places  it  before  the  wild  imagi- 
lations  of  human  frailty.  This  is 
he  task  of  a  slanderer,  and  to  him 
i  is  a  delightful  oue. 

O  slanderer !  thy  tongue  is  more 
ital  than  the  arrow  poisoned  with 
be  gum  of  Upas — more  baleful 
ban  the  sirocco  of  Italy — more  cru- 

1  than  the  sword — more  deadly  than 
lie  effluvia  of  Java. 

The  Female  Heart.  The  fe- 
lale  heart  may  be  compared  to  a 
arden,  which,  when  cultivated  pre- 
3nts  a  continued  succession  of 
uits  and  flowers,  to  regale  the  soul 
od  delight  the  eye ;  but  when  neg- 
icted,  producing  a  crop  of  the 
lost  noxious  weeds,  large  and  flou* 
shing,  because  their  growth  is  in 
roportion  to  the  warmth  and  rich- 
ess  of  the  soil  froift.  which  they 
>ring.    Then  let  this  ground  be 


faithfully  cultivated;  let  the  mind 
of  the  young  female  be  stored  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  influence 
of  woman,  though  undiminished  in 
power,  will  be  like  "  the  diamond  of 
the  desert,''  sparkling  and  pure, whe- 
ther surrounded  by  the  sands  of 
desolation,  forgotten  and  unknown, 
or  pouring  its  refreshing  streams 
through  every  avenue  of  the  social 
and  moral  fabric. 

Maternal  Intrepidity.  Some^ 
time  last  week,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Le- 
muel Alexander,  of  Smithfield,  N. 
H.  went  to  the  well  to  draw  wa- 
ter, with  a  young  child  in  her  arms. 
While  in  the  act  from  some  cause 
the  child  slipped  or  sprung  from 
her,  and  plunged  into  the  well, 
which  was  about  thirty  feet  deep. 
The  mother  immediately  seized  the 
well  pole,  with  which  she  descend- 
ed a  part  of  the  distance,  and  then 
jumped  down  to  the  relief  of  her 
child,  which  was  raised  from  the 
water  and  held  in  that  position  un- 
til the  cries  of  Mrs.  A.  brought  Mr. 
Joshua  Arnold  to  her  relief.  Both 
the  mother  and  child  were  taken 
from  the  well,  without  having  re- 
ceived material  injury. 

Cheap  Wedlock.  Take  Notice. 
Elijah  Slider,  a  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, wishes  to  inform  the  public, 
that  he  has  had  authority  to  solem- 
nize marriage,  from  the  year  1827, 
in  March,  and  desires  a  part  of  their 
patronage.  If  they  will  grant  him 
their  custom,  he  proposes  to  marry 
for  one  dollar,  if  not  taken  more 
than  five  miles  from  home,  or  •sev- 
enty-five cents  at  his  own  house. 
He  will  be  found  one  mile  from 
Dayton,  on  the  Cincinnati  road, 
Jefferson  street.  Also. — The  said 
Slider  will  pay  the  highest  market 
price  for  linen  and  cotton  Rags, 
delivered  at  his  store,  either  in 
goods  or  cash. 

A  steam  carriage  for  passengers 
is  in  operation  in  London. 
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SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 

Bnng  tbr  best  lace,  and  all  thy  rio^, 
Thy  ieaw— >in  short,  the  prettiest  thin^^— 
Put  all  thv  wardrobe's  riories  oo, 
Aad  yieki  in  frogs  and  fringe  to  none  I 


The  Mme  lonr  mascjaerade  of  rooms 
Trick'd  in  sudi  different  strange  costumesy 
(Surveying  all  these  curious  works) 
You'd  think  Egyptians,  Moors  and  Turks, 
Some  with  gowf  taste,  and  some  with  malice, 
Had  dubb'd  to  raise  a  '  jrac-nie'  palace ! 

—  MOORK. 

iJLRATOo  A  spmzxros. 

"Tbirs  is  nothing  new  under  the  son"— 
ergo,  a  description  of  Saratoga  Springs  will 
te  nothing  new.  StiJI,  a  sketch  may  afford 
amusement  to  some  of  our  rural  friends,  who 
do  not  oAen  see  those  fashionable  Journals, 
whose  business  it  is  to  shadow  forth  the  image 
•f  the  times.  Perhaps,  to  the  village  belle, 
who  in  despite  of  the  homilies  of  the  parson, 
Aill  cherishes  a  secret  longing  aAer  the  de- 
lights of  Saratoga,  a  minute  detail  might  not 
be  uninteresting  3  but  to  our  readers  "  en 
mame"  such  an  attempt  would  be  as  "  flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable"  as  letters  from  Eu- 
rope, by  a  modem  traveller.  We  shall, 
therefore,  get  over  the  ground  as  fkai  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  village  has  grown  and  improved  much 
within  the  three  past  years,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  its  dwelling-bouses,  but  also  its  mer- 
cantile and  fanciful  establishments.  The  lat- 
trr,  however,  are  probably  of  a  temporary 
kind,  and  owe  their  birth  to  the  fashionable 
gaieties  of  the  place,  with  which  they  close. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  highly  medicinal 
qualities  of  its  waters  are  the  only  attractions 
at  Saratoga,  unless  it  may  be  to  exchange 
courtesies  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  who  may  always  be  seen  at  this  toun- 
tain  of  fashion. 

These  Springs  are  spoken  of  by  foreigners 
to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Europe, 
but  the  soil,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  substances,  is  hard 
and  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  The  village 
therefore,  possesses  little  or  no  rural  beauty. 
Still,  the  proprietors  of  those  fine  establish- 
ments, "  Congress  Hall,"  and  "  The  United 
States,"  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  the 
grounds  adjacent  to  these  buildings,  in  a  style 
creditable  (o  their  taste  and  industry. 

As  we  approach  these  gay  temples  of  pleas> 
nre,  the  simple  elegance  of  Congress  Hall, 
with  its  extensive  piazza  supported  by  a  range 
of  while  pillars  fancifolly  twined  with  wood- 
bin<!S  and  roses,  strikes  us  with  admiration, 
which  is  not  lessened  by  observing  forms, 


lovely  as  tbe  Hourii  of  Malio«aac's  bonoi, 
peeping  forth  from  amoi^  the  roses,  or  m- 
ing  a  graceful  adieu  to  their  departing  frioii. 
as  the  splendid  charioU  roll  torn  the  door. 

•       •       *       •        •        •       • 

"  Life  i«  a  print  sbop^  whers  tbe  eye  snj  Hiot 
A  different  ootlioe  markM  ia  every  ftee  5 
This  couplet  might  have  beea  poaed  M 
**  Congress  Hall,"  inspired  by  tha  BabdoBsa 
assemblage  of  all  nations  aad  tos^pMS.  AP 
ter  a  substantial  deftme,  paitakii^  at  oaoe  of 
Yankee  profusion  and  French  embrllirftsMEt, 
the  visiters  separate  eome  repair  to  ibsir 
own  apartmenu,others  to  the  saasie  erbSsri 
rooms.  That  the  fereaooaa  ara  passad,  is 
the  indulgence  of  all  thoaa  aamaeaeais  abek 
the  place  aflbrds.  These  extend  not  be3Fwi 
a  stroll  to  the  difierent  springs,  a  ride  threap 
a  tangible  cloud  of  dust,  or  a  lounge  at  ike 
library.  Perhaps  your  attentioa  any  be  csl- 
ed  forth  to  witness  the  * 
tioB  of  Phcton't  exploit,  by  i 
gallant  of  the  South,  who  is  ambitioai  at 
least  of  setting  the  "  Springs"  oa  fhe,  bj  ex- 
hibiting the  spirit  of  his  greys,  beaeati  tbe 
spheral  curvature  of  his  whip-lash,  Anr^ 
ed  with  all  the  grace  of  a  Rhodjaa  tkaa- 
oteer. 

About  half  an  boor  befcce  dnw,  ika 
drawing-room  exhibits  the  wiirtmgth  aaJfcsa 
<y  of  the  house,  passing  to  and  fie,  m^tmi 
review,  like  a  well  organised  onoop,  oai- 
scious  of  being  surveyed  by  criticaJ  iaapeoi- 
ors.    Here, 

«  Bleek  opiriu  and  w^iie, 
BluH  spirits  and  ftey, 
Minf  loi  miaglet 

Mittf  la  as  they  maf.« 
It  maybe  ftmcy,  (said  a  satiriral AiesJ a 
our  side), but  to  me,  people  in  geaeral  stfaa 
places,  always  seem  endeaveriRgias^?at 
aa  artificial  character,  ia  ptefeseaa  a  tka 
which  nature  has  given  them.  Obsene-nsx 
ladies  affect  a  sort  of  Qneea-Elizabetfc  ^ 
ness,  so  entirely  foreign  from  their  sweet  s* 
cial  manners  at  home,  that  even  their  a.^ 
mates  woukl  hardly  know  Ihem.  Tkeges* 
tiemen,  too,  appear  acting  ia  mas^eradr 
to  'get  up'  a  seaaslion  of  sonw  sortor  oik»- 
to  suggest  the  inquiry  of  ^  Who  are  ihe^r 
seems  to  be  a  point  of  no  small  coasidaatisa 
To  be '  something'  abroad,  though '  soibar 
at  home,  is  by  ma^y  a "  consammaties  « 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  that  to  efiect  ihd  «t 
often  hear  the  pompous  welf  anmrnmiMitm  d 
those,  who  really  believe  thair  aamss  art 
inoitn  a  hundred  miles  fieai  thair  birth  pha 
Also,  reiterated  ordsrs— ringing  from  the  ku 
to  the  attic,  such  as  these^"  Rooan  iariy 
Consul  of  ,  Lady,  and 


'Consul'  perhaps  a  fractured  merchaot,  cff*- 
ping  from  the  **  liberty  of  the  yard''  i»a  ew 
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fabkip,  to  avoid  paj^ing  his  honest  debts.) 
Next  cones  Peter  Pedigree,  Esquire— his 
owlish  ejes  fixed  in  Tacancj— with  "  oar 
partj/'  ''  oar  family/'  and  "  our  carriage/' 
wedged  into  every  converMtional  paose,  un- 
ooascioasly  eoDvincing  the  world  that  his  fa- 
mily honours  lie  not  in  his  thick  scull.  Neict 
oomes  a  snug  apothecary,  who,  after  having 
pounded  bintfelf  into  the  notoriety  of  dollars 
and  cents,  has  ever  since  sported  his  siUy 
daughter  and  his  own  carriage,  at  all  these 
matrimonial  fairs,  with  the  hope  of  compoun- 
ding his  last  dn^,  with  whoever  is  willing  to 
take  it !  O*  Yonder  comes  a  hypochondriac 
exquisite,  ready  to  "  expire  at  a  rose  in  aro- 
matic pain."  Dandyism,  shandyism,  plebe- 
ianism,  and  even  blue-stockingism,  is  more 
tolerable,  cried  our  cynical  companion,  than 
blue-devilism— personated  by  a  pale  dyspep- 
tic biped — made  up  of  all  the  miseries  that 
ever  escaped  from  Pandora's  box ! 

'*  Sir,  do  you  find  your  health  improved  t" 
questioned  our  fb-iend. 

**  No!  no  hopes  of  convalescence  here — 
villainous  climate  execrable  roads — barbar- 
ous dinners" 

"  Do  you  drink  the  waters,  Sir  f" 

"  Yes-^raak  seventeen  tumblers  before 
breakfast  as  a  tonic — ^proved  an  emetic — no 
faith  in  the  Springs— had  aa  lieves  drink  fiiom 
a  duck  pond."       •       •       •       • 

Mr.  cooper. 
JoBN  BvLL  evinces  more  liberality  towards 
the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  recently,  than 
lias  been  his  wont  on  some  former  occasions. 
The  "  LoiTDOH  Globs"  speaks  thus  of  his 
last  work. 

"  Notions  of  thv  Americaits.  It  was 
t4>  be  expected  that  this  work,  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  American  novelist,  would  give  rise  to 
much  cooboversy,  and  accordingly  a  very 
furious  attack  has  been  made  upon  it  iii  a  torv 
journal,  even  before  the  book  was  published, 
rfeverthelew,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
author's  natural  partiality  for  America,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  work  a  great  mass  of  cu- 
rious and  important  information  respectiog 
that  interesting  country,  which  will  be  quite 
new  to  the  English  reader." 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  "  new  world"  should  create  an 
interest  across  the  Atlantic  It  is  a  fiict  that 
many  American  productions,  which  are 
ncareely  read  in  the  vicinity  of  their  birth 
place,  are  received  and  perused  with  avidity 
by  the  English,  who  are  anxious  to  learn  eve- 
ry thing  relative  to  us  as  a  people.  As  yet 
their  praises  have  been  dealt  to  us  with*  a 
sparing  hand.  Still,  however,  when  obliged 
to  acknowledge  our  literary  merits,  or  na- 
tional worth,  they  console  themselves  by  re- 
membering that  we  are  "  scions  of  the  British 
Oak!" 


For  ourselves,  we  like  this  more  than  an7 
of  the  previous  productions  of  Mr;  Cooper,  if 
w«  except  the ''Spy."  Ha  discovert  a  vtsr- 
satiJity  of  genius,  high  dasrical  attainments, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  political 
economy  of  our  country.  His  assuming  a 
fictitious  character,  is  not  objectionable,  so 
k>ng  as  it  is  well  supported.  It  gives  the  au- 
thor a  wider  field  for  the  display  of  argument, 
and  the  indulgence  of  satire  at  thevxpense 
of  Yankee  Notions,  which  woold  not  be  cha- 
racteristic in  a  professed  American. 

JOHN  NEAL: 
This  watdifiil  Cerberus  of  American  litera- 
ture—this insatiate  ^YwrmoiMf  of  letters— has 
swallowed  the  LiUrartf  Gtaetie  for  breakfast, 
pounced  upon  the  Bachelart^  Journal  for  a 
lunch,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  intends  to  dine 
upon  half  the  journals  of  our  city !  Heaven 
defend  us !  Perhaps  we,  and  twenty  mora 
kbe  «s,  if  they  may  be  fbond,  are  destined 
to  be  served  ip  lor  his  petii-^ouper, 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 
Ow  Tuesday  evening,    we  wiuessed    Mr. 
Booth's  enaction  of  Sir  GiU§  Overrtach,  m 
*'  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts." 

Having  never  before  seen  this  play,  we 
cannot  judge  of  his  performance  by  compar- 
ison 3  yet  it  would  seem  impossible  to  render 
a  more  perfect  representation  of  the  hard- 
hearted, grovelling  plebeian,  exulting  over 
fallen  greatness,  or  the  arlfbl  knave,  foiled  by 
superior  cunning.  We  would  also  mention 
the  admirable  perfbrroance  of  Mr.  Archer,  in 
Wellbora :  his  clear  enunciation,  expressive 
face,  and  graceful  figure,  qualify  him  for  the 
highest  walks  of  melo-dramatic  acting.  As 
yet  he  has  attempted  no  character  which  has 
not  fully  gratified  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Cowell  was  excellent  as  MaraD. 
Mr.  Jones  rather  caricatured  the  ^e«/y  jus- 
tice than  otherwise.  All  such  parts  are  gen- 
erally over-actedj  and  licenses  are  oflen  tak« 
en  with  the  author,  by  introducing  or  magni- 
fying indelicacies,  which  are  neither  credita- 
ble to  the  actor,  or  an  improvement  to  the 
play.  The  part  of  Mrs.  Cowell  was  a  judi- 
cious cast.  She  is  a  delicate  lady-like  ac- 
tress, and  sustains  racb  characters  with  grace. 

To  CoRRESPOVDXirTS.  CekwU'yjk  our  next. 
Hden  came  too  late.  What  has  become  of 
Rm  t  and  Rtdwhna  ?  and  our  Salem  friend, 

L f    We  suspect  be  is  gone  to  visit  his 

"  Aunt  Tabitha."  We  hope  to  leara  the  re- 
sult. Amanda  and  her  young  friend  are  al- 
ways welcome  to  a  seat  in  our  Bower. 


Ths  Bowbr  or  Tastb,  sdited  by  Mas.  Katha- 
ai  KB  A.  Wahx,  i»  jmblUked  by  DvTToif  aiMl 
WxifTWoRTH,  JVo«.  1  and  4  Ezckang^-ttreetj 
Boston—  Who  are  authorised  to  transact  all 
business  r^ative  to  the  printing  and  cirevla- 
tian  of  this  Worh. 
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STANZAS. 

H«n,  if  •*  the  gtM  that  puMth  ibew." 

I  saw  a  pale  young  mother  bending  o'er 

Her  first  bom  hope  :  its  beaming  eyes'  were  clos'd. 

Not  in  the  balmy  dream  of  downy  rest — 

In  Death's  embrace  the  shrouded  babe  reposM : 

It  slept  the  dreamless  sleep  that  wakes  no  mors ! 

A  low  sigh  struggled  in  her  heaving  breast. — 

But  yet  she  wept  not :  hers,  was  the  deep  grief 

The  heart  in  its  dark  desolation  feels ; 

Which  breathes  not  in  impassioned  accents  wild,  , 

But  slowly  the  warm  pulse  of  life  congeals ; 

A  grief,  that  from  the  world  seeks  no  relief 

A  mother's  sorrow  for  her  first  bom  child ! 

She  gaz'd  upon  it  with  a  steadfast  eye, 

That  seem'd  to  say,  **  Oh,  would  I  were  with  thee ! 

As  if  her  every  earthly  hope  was  fied, 

With  that  fair  sleeping  chemb !    Even  he, 

Her  young  heart's  choice,  who  breath'd  a  father's  sigh 

Of  bitter  anf^uish,  o'er  the  unconscious  dead, 

Felt  not,  while  weeping  by  its  funeral  bier. 

One  pang  so  deep  as  hers,  who  «^ed  no  tear  !  Aucqsti. 


TO  CliEONE. 

Cleone — the  pale  September  sky 

Has  borne  its  lovely  crescent  moon. 
And  light  wing'd  clouds  are  going  by 

To  greet  the  modest  evening  boon ; 
There  is  no  bloom  upon  the  west. 

And  all  the  mist  is  bright  again; 
The  weanr  day  is  taking  rest 

In  the  far  chambers  o?  the  main. 

Cleone  !  I've  been  on  many  lands, 

Since  last  I  parted  with  thee  here, 
Ah,  uflen  have  these  weary  hands 

Been  raised  to  wipe  the  trembling  tear; 
You  went  from  out  my  bosom's  strSe, 

As  a  sweet  angel  from  the  storm, 
And  deeming  evil  of  all  life, 

I  ofTer'd  unto  death  my  form. 
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Ob,  love— one  niffht  upon  the  sea, 

Where  melancholy  waters  stretch 
From  sky  to  sky— I  thought  of  thee, 

As  thoughtleq^  of  a  wandering  wretch; 
And  then  the  cold  green  ocean  rose 

As  with  a  kind  inviting  way, 
And  reckless  as  the  ware  that  flows, 

1  stole  to  die  among  the  spray. 

That  night  is  painful  to  me  yet — 

Exceeding  painful — ^the  pure  moon 
Had  thrown  her  brilliant  robe  to  wet 

On  all  the  sea — and  bright  as  noon 
Went  down  the  influence  of  her  smile. 

The  dolphin  came  to  greet  me  there, 
And  rumbling  sounds  from  isle  to  isle, 

Pass'd  by  in  deep  down  veins  of  aur. 

And  pure  and  clear  as  thy  dark  eye 

Was  my  far  vision  through  the  sea. 
Where  scuttled  wrecks  and  dead  men  lie, 

And  all  unlovely  fragments  be ; 
The  long  green  sea  weed  waved  on  high 

As  streamer  to  some  sailing  land, 
While  the  proud  current  struggled  by 

To  foam  upon  the  distant  strand. 

And  then  T  could  but  faintly  think— 

The  wave  of  death  flow'd  high  my  brain — 
Straining  was  life's  last  brittle  fink, 

And  a  dark  cloud  went  o'er  the  main — 
I  could  not  die — without  a  pang, 

For  Cleone  lighted  memory's  cup. 
And  loud  mv  echoed  moanings  rang 

Till  friends  could  find  and  take  me  up. 

Then  I  was  glad :  I  liv'd  on  thee — 

I  helm'd  my  courser  of  the  waves, 
Like  a  swifl  wind  across  the  sea, 

And  plunff'd  among  the  deep  down  caves, 
And  climb'd  upon  the  mounting  brine 

And  shunn'd  no  danger^  to  atone 
Before  thee  for  this  dem  of  mine, 

And  crave  thy  pardon,  dear  Cleone.  J.  O.  R. 


PARAPHBASB  OF  PSAIiH  XXTII. 

Oh,  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  since  the  Lord  is  my  light ; 

His  wisdom  shall  guide  me,  his  pow'r  shall  defend : 
Tho'  a  host  should  TOset  me,  how  weak  is  their  might ! 

If  o'er  me  the  eye  of  his  mindfulness  bend. 

I  will  seek  all  my  days  in  his  temple  to  dwell, 
To  gaze  on  his  beauty  and  learn  from  his  word ; 

In  the  time  of  my  trouble  with  me  'twill  be  well — 
His  temple  shall  perfect  protection  afibrd. 

O'er  my  enemies,  now,  if  in  triumph  I  rise, 
The  praise  in  thy  courts  shall  be  given  to  Thee ; 

If  mv  spirit  the  rage  of  their  malice  defies, 
'tis  the  power  of  thy  spirit  has  render'd  me  free. 
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Now,  Lord  thai  my  sorrows  before  thee  are  spread, 

And  "  Stdtye  my  ./ace,*'  animatioii  insmrea ; 
Oh !  deign  of  thy  mercy  to  feed  me  with  bread, 

That  will  satisfy  all  my  immortal  desirea. 

Oh !  now  with  the  Kght  of  thy  countenance  ahine; 

And  put  not  in  anger  thj  servant  away ; 
Thy  salvation  and  aid  in  tmie  past  have  been  mine, 

And  this  shall  induce  me  tt>  trasi  and  obey.  Cuucn 


Extradfrom  Uu ''  Rec&rda  of  Womm,"  bf  Mr$,  HaumL 

THB  SUNJUSAM. 

'  Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch's  hall: 
A  joy  thou  art,  and  a  wealth  to  aU ! 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea^— 
Bunbeam !  what  gift  has  the  world  like  thee? 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  ocean  smiles-* 
Thou  hast  touched  with  glory  his  thousand  isles ; 
Tbou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery  foam, 
And  gkddened  the  sailor  like  words  from  home. 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest  shades, 
Thou  art  streaming  thro'  theur  green  arcades, 
And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  caught  thy  gtow 
like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  bolow, 

I  looked  on  the  mountains — a  vapour  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array : 
Thou  breakest  forth — and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 

I  looked  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot — 

Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot ; —  ' 

But  a  gleam  of  t^e  on  its  lattice  fell, 

And  it  laughed  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spelL 

THE  CHIPPEWA  GIRIi. 

They  tell  me  the  men  with  a  pure  white  face 

Belong  to  a  purer,  nobler  race : 

But  why,  if  they  do  (yes,  it  may  be  so) 

Do  their  tongues  cry  yes,  and  their  acti<ms  no? 

They  tell  me  that  white  is  a  heavenly  hue. 
And  it  may  be  so;  but  the  sky  is  blue. 
And  the  first  of  men,  as  our  old  men  say. 
Had  earth-brown  skins,  and  were  made  of  day. 

But  throughout  my  life  I've  heard  it  said. 
There  is  nothing  surpasses  a  tint  of  red : 
Oh !  the  white  man's  cheeks  look  pale  and  sad, 
Compared  with  my  beautiful  Indian  lad. 

Then  let  them  boast  of  their  race  divine. 

Their  glittering  domes,  their  sparkling  wine : 

Give  me  a  lodge  as  my  fathers  had. 

And  my  tall,  straight,  beautiful  indian  ^•^^^  _  ^j  _ 
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''  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste/'— Pains. 
The  brigfhtest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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'  Wl  BOLD  TBS  MIRROR  UP  TO  MATURE." 


EDWIN    AND     OPHBIilA 

A  NATIVE  TALE. 


It  was  in  the  year  17 — ,  as  I  was 
travelling  through  one  of  the  south- 
ern states,  that  I  stopped  at  a  small 
town  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  riv- 
er,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  prospects  in  the  country.     On 
one  side,  the  eye  could  trace  for 
several   miles    the    silver    stream, 
winding  among  rocks  and  hills,  till 
it  became  lost  among  the  thick  foli 
age  which  bordered  its  banks.    On 
the  other,  the  tall  pines  reared  their 
majestic  forms,  and  seemed  to  touch 
the  clouds  with  their  waving  tops, 
through  which  might  be  seen  the 
loAy  spires  of  churches,  rising  from 
a  thickly  settled  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.    In  this  village  I  resol- 
ved to  take  up  my  residence  for  the 
season,  and  partake  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  kind  and  benevolent 
class  of  beings,  whom  Nature  seem- 
ed to  have  knit  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  leisure 
hours  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 

VOL.  1. 


their  little  society  pleasant  and  a- 
greeable.  At  evening,  the  ringing 
of  the  factory  bell  proclaimed  the 
joyful  tidings  of  the  end  of  that  day's 
toil,  when  the  street  was  imme- 
diately filled  with  labourers  of  both 
sexes,  some  of  whom  would  wander 
a  distance  from  the  village,  or 
climb  a  lofly  hill  which  overlooked 
the  place,  there  to  enjoy  the  cool 
evening  breeze,  and  amuse  them- 
selves by  relating  some  love-wrought 
tale,  or  warbling  over  the  notes  of 
a  country  song.  Never  was  har- 
mony so  profusely  spread  among  a 
class  of  human  creatures,  as  it  was 
in  this  paradise  of  love ;  no  sad 
countenance  or  discomfitted  mind 
was  there  to  mar  the  social  happi- 
ness of  the  rustic  circle,  or  disturb 
the  quiet  felicity  of  their  evening 
rambles. 

In  this  place  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Edwin  ClifTord,  a  youth  of 
most  accomplished   manners    and 
79 
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manly  appearance  ;  he  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  farmer,  who  had  bestowed 
upon  him  a  good  education,  and 
established  him  in  business.  Na- 
ture had  .gifted  him  with  a  noble 
mind  and  enterprising  spirit,  which 
promised  ftuccess  in  future  life.  Be- 
ing inmates  of  the  same  apartment 
Edwin  and  myself  became  most  in- 
timate, and  never  till  this  day  have 
1  met  with  the  person  whose  friend- 
ship equalled  his,  or  whose  ardent 
affection  towards  man  would  bear 
the  least  comparison  with  that 
which  he  extended  towards  me ; 
nor  was  his  friendship  unrequited  ; 
it  was  reciprocated  by  me»  and 
we  became  the  most  sincere  friends 
that  fate  ever  chanced  to  bring  to- 
gether. Fond  of  each  other's  com- 
pany^  we  lived  for  months,  enjoying 
all  the  pleasures  which  earth  could 
afford,  indulging  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  none  were  so  happy  as 
ourselves.  Qut  during  these  days 
of  happiness,  Cupid  was  forging 
his  silken  chain,  to  wind  it  round 
the  heart  of  Edwin ;  and  fate  had 
decreed  that  the  cruel  hand  of  a  fa- 
ther should  wrest  it  from  the  tender 
fastening,  and  crush  both  chain  and 
heart. 

After  a  few  months  had  expired, 
Edwin*  began  to  grow  careless  and 
dilatory  with  regard  to  his  business, 
his  hours  for  retiring  at  night  were 
irregular,  and  a  sudden  change  was 
visible,  both  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  that  of  discharging 
the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  pro- 
prietor o(  a  large  establishment. 
In  vain  did  I  implore  of  him  to  en- 
trust me  with  the  secret  of  his  pre- 
sent ills,  which  until  now  he  had 
always  done,  even  were  it  the 
most  trifling  circumstance.  But 
my  entreaties  were  of  no  avail ; 
there  was  something  that  seemed 
to  hang  heavy  upon  his  mind ;  and 
when  I  inquired  into  the  cause,  he 
would  only  reply  that  he  was  a  indis- 
posed but  should  soon  get  over 
it.     Things  remained   in  this  state 


for  some  time  before  I  could  disco- 
ver the  real  cause  of  his  mysteriotts 
conduct. 

It  was  on  the  mornisg  of  a  fine  dij 
in  August^as  I  was  waging  careles- 
ly  along  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  lis- 
tening to  the  early  song  of  the  war- 
bling birds^  and  gazing  upon  the 
silver  stream,  as  it  flowed  between 
its  luxuriant  banks,  tliat  I  saw 
seated  in  the  shade  of  t  spreading 
oak,  two  persons,  who  seemed  to  be 
busily  engaged  in  conversatioD.  Ob 
approaching  nearer,  to  mj  great  as- 
tonishment, I  perceived  it  was  Ed- 
win in  company  with  a  charnh 
ii^g  gur^  On  ol^rviog  me,  be  a- 
rose,  and  leading  her  forward,  iotro- 
duced  to  me  Ophelia  FreemaL 
Here  then  was  the  mystery  unteil- 
ed — having  by  accident  discovered 
the  secret  which  he  had  solooj 
concealed,  be  was  indoced  to  con- 
fess the  whole. 

Ophelia  was  the  daughter  of  poor 
but  respectable  patents,  who  resi- 
ded a  few  miles  from  the  village. 
At  an  early  age,  she  had  leftber 
father's  house,  and  engaged  to 
work  in  the  factory,  where  she  pro- 
cured a  respectable  mainteDaBCC 
as  also  afforded  occasional  pR- 
sents  to  her  aged  parents.  ^ 
ring  the  time  she  was  a  residcot  of 
this  place,  she  had  retained  a  pot* 
and  unsullied  reputatioD,  by  whicb 
she  had  gained  the  esteem  of  l» 
numerous  companions;  she  wis 
also  possessed  of  a  large  share  w 
beauty,  which  had  caught  the  admi- 
ring eye  of  Edwin,  and  turned  hfi 
attention  from  the  pleasures  which 
he  now  enjoyed,  towards  the  iww 
blissful  days  when  be  would  w 
greeted  by  the  endearing  titl«» 
husband.  In  her  he  placed  all  h* 
future  hopes — ^bis  love  was  port 
devoted  and  faithful.  When  he 
spake  of  her,  it  was  with  tendeiBW 
and  respect— the  love  which  he  feR 
was  that  which  binds  the  sool  w- 
ever,  not  the  boyish  fancy,  which 
doats  for  a  while  upon  a  beauteoos 
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thing,  then  leaves  it  with  coldness 
and  disregard. 

I  have  seen  him  and  his  fair  O- 
phelia  seated  together  in  the  chaiso, 
with  the  top  thrown  back,  and  the 
crack  of  his  whip  urging  on  with 
the  utmost  velocity  the  pace  of  his 
noble  steed,  driving  towards  the 
cottage  of  her  parents,  to  partake 
of  the  rural  repast  prepared  for  the 
young  guests,  and  to  spend  the 
quiet  hours  of  a  Sunday  in  compa- 
ny with  the  old  people,  who  were 
always  in  readiness  to  give  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  This  was  Ed- 
win's favourite  retreat,  during  the 
summer  season,  to  wander  hand  in 
hand  with  Ophelia  and  pluck  the 
wild  flowers  which  grew  sponta- 
neously in  their  path.  The  two 
lovers,  unconscious  of  their  future 
fate,  let  not  a  day  pass,  without  en- 
joying an  interview,  and  their  souls 
became  almost  as  strongly  united  by 
their  own  affection,  as  the  bonds  of 
Hymen  could  bind  them ;  but  du- 
ring these  days  of  sunshine  the 
storm  was  gathering,  which  would 
wreck  their  >fondest  hopes  on  the 
shores  of  despair. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when 
Edwin  became  desirous  of  Chang- 
ing his  situation  in  life,  and  accord- 
ingly asked  the  consent  of  his  fath- 
er to  be  joined  with  the  fair  crea- 
ture whom  his  heart  had  chosen. 
The  old  gentleman  unwilling  to 
connect  his  family  with  one  so  far 
inferior,  and  knowing  that  his  son 
was  still  under  his  parental  care, 
as  yet  not  having  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  strongly  remonstrated 
against  the  too  early  proposal  of 
*'  his  boy,"  and  at  the  same  time 
assured  him  that  he  should  never 
eonsent  to  the  union  of  him  and  O- 
phelia.  This  sudden  and  unex- 
pected denial  caused  a  deep^ound 
in  the  heart  of  Edwin — he  iried  to 
speak,  but  the  agonized  features  of 
his  countenance  plainly  told  the 
emotion  which  it  had  occasioned. 
Returning  to  his  chamber  in  order  to 


collect  his  scattered  senses,  he  seat- 
ed himself  in  a  chair,  and  leaned 
his  head  on  the  table,  in  which 
manner  he  passed  the  night.  The 
harsh  words  of  his  father  still  soun- 
ded in  his  ears,  and  he  imagined 
himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
enemies  who  were  ready  to  destroy 
him.  The  sun  arose,  and  found 
him  seated  in  the  same  posture  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  his  swollen 
eyes  truly  indicated,  that  the  shock 
which  he  had  received,  would  in 
time  prove  fatal.  He  sallied  forth 
from  his  chamber,  and  met  his  fa- 
ther, who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
entreaties, — again  repeating  with 
parental  authority  the  words  which 
the  day  before  had  distressed  his 
unfortunate  son, — and  Edwin  re- 
turned disconsolate  to  his  apartment 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  silent  meditation.  What 
was  to  be  done  T  He  could  not  go 
to  his  lovely  Ophelia,  and  proclaim 
with  his  own  mouth  their  destiny—* 
he  could  not  forsake  her — and  he 
conld  not  long  continue  in  his  pres- 
ent situation.  Three  days  passed 
away,  and  he  cane  to  no  conclusion 
•—oh  the  fourth,  he  received  a  note 
from  her,  inquiring  the  cause  of  his 
long  absence,  and  requesting  him 
to  see  her  the  following  evening. 
Driven  almost  to  despair,  he  knew 
not  in  what  way  to  give  her  an  an- 
swer. On  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  sat  down  and  scrawled  a 
few  lines,  stating  the  unsuccessful 
application  to  his  father,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  business  of 
an  urgent  nature  would  for  a  short 
time  call  him  from  home.  Afler 
completing  this,  he  rushed  into  the 
street,  and  observing  a  stage  ready 
for  departure,  immediately  got  into 
it,  without  knowing  whither  he  was 
going.  In  a  few  hours,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  sea- 
port town  ; — he  wandered  through 
the  streets  for  some  time,  and  at 
length    Btrdled    on    board  a  ship 
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which  was  getting  ready  for  sea. 
Though  totfdly  unacquainted  with 
the  hardships  of  a  seafaring  life,  he 
made  application  to  the  captain^  as 
a  sailor,  and  was  readily  employed. 
In  a  few  days  the  ship  set  sail,  and 
Edwin  left  his  native  land,  where 
dwelt  all  that  he  valued  on  earth. 
The  ship  was  bound  on  a  trading 
voyage,  of  two  years ;  and  scarcely 
had  he  lost  sight  of  land,  before  be 
began  to*  lament  the  unwise  step 
which  he  had  taken.  His  tender 
hand8,which  till  now  had  not  known 
work,  were  obliged  to  labour  in 
common  with  Qther8,and  his  delicate 
constitution  would  scarcely  adroit 
of  the  duty  which  was  required  of 
bim. 

The  reception  of  the  letter,  and 
tlie  sudden  depj^rture  of  Edwin, 
had  most  sensibly  shocked  the  feel- 
ings of  Ophelia; — and  the  effect 
which  it  produced  was  still  greater 
than  that  which  had  induced  her 
lover  to  forsake  her.  A  death-like 
stupor  settled  upon  her,  and  she  be- 
came at  times  partially  deranged. 
Fears  were  now  entertained,  that 
she  would  in  a  fit  of  despair  put  an 
end  to  her  unhappy  existence.  She 
could  not  abide  in  her  native  hind, 
and  behold  the  haunts  of  pleasure 
which  she  and  her  gay  Edwin 
used  undisturbedly  to  enjoy.  She 
could  not  revisit  the  cottage  of  her 
parents,  without  sorrowful  recollec- 
tions of  former  days.  At  the  expi- 
ration'of  about  four  weeks,  which 
Ophelia  had  spent  in  lamenting  the 
loss  of  her  lover,  she  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. No  one  knew  whither 
she  had  gone,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  she  had  thrown  her- 
self into  the  river.  The  consterna- 
tion which  this  affair  had  occasion- 
ed, can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed ;  the  father  of  Edwin  moan- 
ed in  bitter  anguish  the  fate  of  his 
son,  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause 
— while  the  mother  of  the  fair  one 
deplored  the  loss  of  her  daughter, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  weary 


under  the  bardeB  of  affliiMinnj  At 
sunk  with  a  broken  heart  to  the 
grave. 

While  things  remained  in  this 
situation  at  home,  our  yoo^g  saikir 
was  directing  his  course  across  the 
wild  billows  of  the  deep,  with  a 
mind  as  troubled  as  the  waves  that 
surrounded  him.  But  one  ray  of 
hope  still  remained,  which  aened 
to  light  his  bewildered  senses. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  day  whea 
he  would  a^ain  land  on  his  natife 
shore,  and  in  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood, seek  his  deserted  Ophelia. 
The  time  had  now  arrived,  wbea 
they  were  to  set  sail  for  America, 
but  on  their  passage  homeward, 
a  malignant  disorder  prerailed  a- 
mong  the  crew  of  the  ship ;  in  tkb 
new  trial  Edwin  did  not  escape. 
A  sickness  hung  upon  him,  antil 
their  arrival  at  an  American  port, 
when  he  was  conveyed  to  a  hoipi- 
tal,  where  under  the  cue  of  akilfol 
attendants,  he  soon  recovered,  and 
awaited  the  day  when  he  was  to  de- 
part for  home.  A  few  days  belbic 
the  appointed  time,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing the  room,  he  thought  he  beard 
the  name  of  Miss  Freeman  pio* 
nounced,  by  one  of  the  attendam 
A  sudden  coldness  shot  through  hii 
bk)od,and  he  rushed  from  hisapsrt- 
ment  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  )m 
romantic  conjecture — hot  it  wasMH 
imagination — ^it  was  real.— -Tbe 
uame  again  sounded  in  his  ean— 
**  Miss  Freeman,"  exclaimed  he— 
"  speak— tell  me— is  she  heref- 
His  voice  faltered,  and  he  sunk  iB> 
sensible  to  the  floor. 

It  appeared  that  a  fewmoBtb 
before,  a  wandering  maniac  kad 
been  taken  up,  and  conveyed  to 
this  hospital ;  but  no  traces  of 
her  family  could  be  discoTered,  and 
all  the  information  which  had  beea 
obtained,  was  that  her  pocket-baod> 
kerchief  was  marked  O.  FVenMs. 

Reader,  if  you  have  a  heart  jos 
will  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  the  for- 
lorn and  disconsolate  youth  on  leais- 
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iag  that  this  was  indeed  his  Ophe- 
lia. 

Upon  the  recovery  of  Edwin  he 
begged  to  be  conducted  to  the  a- 
partment  where  lay  the  now  dying 
Ophelia-— on  his  entering,  she  turn- 
ed her  heavy  eyes  towards  him,  and 
uttered  a  faint  groan.  He  approach- 
ed and  took  her  thin  hand,  which 
hung  motionless  on  the  pillow,  ga- 
zed for  a  moment  upon  her  death- 
like features,  and  then  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

«  Speak  to  me  Ophelia/'  said  he, 
**  do  you  know  me  tt' 

Her  eye  again  brightened,  and 
she  endeavoured  to  raise  herself, 
but  her  strength  was  too  far  gone. 

"Ah,  Edwin,"  she  said,  "you 
have  come  in  time  to  see  me  die- 
now  I  shall  go  in  peace.  Where  is 
my  mother? — ^ha?e  you  seen  her  1 
Here — give  her  this" — reaching  out 
her  hand  on  which  rested  a  ring — 
and  with  a  firm  voice  exclaimed, 
"  Edwin,  we  must  now  separate 
forever — ^I  feel  that  I  am  dying — 
Oh,  remember  me — farewell." 

These  were  her  last  words.  She 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  death,  like 
an  infant  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Ed- 
win still  held  her  hand,  and  for  the 
last  time  kissed  her  beauteous  lips ; 
they  were  now  cold  and  pale.  He 
rushed  from  the  scene  of  death, 
but  his  senses  were  gone  forever. 
They  bore  him  to  his  room,  where 
in  a  few  hours  he  was  found  a 
breathless  corpse !  A  scrap  of  pa- 
per was  pinned  to  the  table  with  a 
bloody  knife,  on  which  was  written 
directions  for  conveying  their  re- 
mains to  his  native  place.  His  last 
request  was  complied  with,  and  he 
lies  buried  by  the  side  of  his  belov- 
ed Ophelia.  A  small  white  stone 
now  marks  the  spot  where  rest  in 
peace  these  two  victims  of  disap- 
pointed love.  R.  J. 

The  leaves  of  the  wilderness,  as 
they  float  along  on  the  wind,  are 
but  the  dissevered  grey  hairs  of  a 
dying  year. 


AattttHas  Sbenftifi. 


FRIENDSHIP  AND  LOV* 

I  HAVE  frequently  heard  would-be 
moralizers,  and  sometimes  even  tap 
lented  writers,  quoting  the  senti- 
ments of  other  authors  to  prove 
their  own  unhallowed  doctrine,  that 
real  and  disinterested  friendship 
cannot  exist  in  the  Aimmdi  breast,  b^ 
cause  forsooth  they  themselves  are 
incapable  of  feeling  its  holy  influ- 
ence. And  yet  these  solemn  ser* 
monizers  are  read,  and  many  read* 
ersare  led  to  believe  that  mankind, 
and  even  themselves  are  much 
worse  than  they  really  are.  Have 
not  grave  and  reverend  writers  io 
all  ages,  been  declaiming  against 
the  *' degeneracy  of  the  age"  in 
which  they  lived,  as  if  it  was  worse 
than  any  that  preceded  it  ?  And  is 
not  the  very  reverse  of  this  the 
fact  t  Have  not  the  dissemination 
of  religion,  and  the  progress  of '^- 
vilization  improved  the  mind  of 
man  in  each  successive  age,  and 
rendered  it  leas  subject  to  violent 
and  malignant  passions  ?  Are  not 
crimes  less  frequent,  and  is  not  vice 
more*  ashamed  of  displaying  its 
guilty '  front  ?  Let  the  present  state 
of  society  be  compared  with  any  of 
the  former  times,  and  every  unbias* 
sed  mind  will  yield  an  affirmative 
and  ready  answer. 

Without  friendship  and  without 
love,  which  is  but  a  more  refined 
degree  of  friendship,  this  world 
would  be  indeed  a  wilderness  of , 
thorns ;  existence  would  indeed  be 
miserable;  and  death  would  be 
hailed  as  a  kind  deliverer  from  a 
tedious  and  kmthsome  prison.  But 
it  is  friendship  and  love  that  sweets 
en  the  draught  of  life,  and  strew 
its  paths  with  flowers.  I  know,  I 
feel,  that  friendship  is  not  all  *  a 
name,'  nor  love  '  an  empty  sound ;' 
and  although  cares  and  vexations 
sometimes  cross  us,  there  are  mo- 
ments, there  are  hours,  when  the 
calm  delights  of  friendship  and  the 
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endearing  ties  of  love,  can  kindle 
in  the  bosom  of  sensibility  a  flame 
of  heavenly  joy. 

A  BACHEI.OR'S  RESOIitT- 
TIONS. 

"  Marriage/'  said  my  friend  Bob, 
with  a  sneer  upon  his  lip  whicb 
would  have  done  honor  to  his  Satan- 
ic majesty  himself—"  Marriage  1  It 
is  the  trap  for  fools,  and  I'll  none  of 
it.  Marry  indeed  1 1  would  as  soon 
leap  off  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  to 
catch  the  rainbow  beneath !  I'm  for 
single  independence,  and  hold  that 
man  little  better  than  a  simpleton — 
who  has  not  the  sense  to  despise 
the  snares  of  false,  false  woman  1" 

"  Why,  Bob,"  exclaimed  I,"  are 
you  resolved  never  to  marry  V 

*'  Yes,  that  I  .am :  I  don't  mean 
to  have  my  stairs  strewed  with  old 
shoes,  and  cast  off  hats.  I  wont 
be  tormented  with  parrots,  cats,  and 
boxes,  nor  allow  myself  to  be  dis^ 
turbed  by  bad  servants  and  squalling 
children— not  I.  Let  the  women 
flirt  about  to  entrapthe  unwary  young 
men ;  let  them  squeeze  their  curls, 
work  their  lace,  parade  their  feath- 
ers and  flounce  their  frocks ;  they 
'  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  des- 
ert air.'  It  may  do  for  common 
men,  but  not  for  me." 

"  Well,  good  bye,  Bob,"  said  I. 
He  muttered  "  good  bye,"  and  we 
parted. 

It  was  not  long  afterwards,  as  I 
was  sauntering  down  an  unfrequent- 
ed street,  I  met  my  friend  stepping 
over  every  impediment  with  a  nice 
caution  which  astonished  me.  I 
was  accustomed  to  consider  him  as 
a  wild,  reckless  fellow,  who  paid 
no  more  regard  to. the  world,  than 
the  world  to  him.  I  never  discov- 
ered the  slightest  degree  of  fop- 
pishness in  his  character,  but 
censured  him  for  an  unseemly 
carelessness  in  his  dress. 

He  would  keep  an  old  hat  mere- 
ly because  it  was  old,  and  he 
never  laid  aside  his  coat  till  the  el 


bows  were  in  a  particulv  ataatioL 
His  boots  had  always  appeared  stfr 
dionsly  unclean,  and  he  realij  de- 
lighted to  wear  his  cravat  t-vn. 
But  Bob  was  now  an  altered  mn. 
He  was  arrayed  in  a  costlj  nil, 
which  silently  spoke  tlie  tailor's 
praise;  and  one  of  YoQOijfs adoi' 
red  hats  sat  triumphantly  upon  ba 
head,  with  a  gentle  and  scarcelj-tO' 
be-perceived  inclinatioQ  over  tbe 
left  eye ;  his  white  cram  endj 
folded  about  his  neck,  was  coriois- 
ly  twisted  into  a  knot  of  maibemst- 
ical  precision ;  and  a  brflliaot  red 
breast-pin,  in  the  shapcofahBiwii 
heart,  shone  sparkling  on  plaited 
rufiles,  most  exquisitely  dean.  Silk 
stockings  and  morocco  pampsgm 
grace  to  his  handsome  feet,  iDd  Ik 
shook  rich  fragrance  from  a  ker- 
chief white  as  the  driven  snow.  I 
was  amazed,  and  hailed  him  wA 
looks  and  gestures  exprcaaw  of »• 
tonishment. 

"Why,  Bob!"— He  feigned  Mt 
to  hear,  and  was  quickening  te 
pace  ;  but  I  did  not  intend  thai  Ik 
should  so  easily  escape. 

"Why,  Bob!"  I  repealed, «■ 
the  name  of  all  that's  wonderft!, 
where  are  you  agoing,  and  wiaia* 
you  about  to  do  ?" 

With  ablush,  whicb  hisweSJJ 
plied  handkerchief  could  not  vwl- 
ly  conceal — ^he  replied : 

"Oh— only  walking  for  air ittS 

exercise — that's  all." 

"Oh— that's  all,  bit!  l^ 
der  you  do  not  choose  a  ws* 
scene  for  your  rambles ;  you  «*^ 
tainly  need  not  be  ashamed  of  Jo« 
dross."  .     , 

Bob  blushed  rosy  red  again, «» 
stammered  forth  a  joke.         .  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  have  turned  dwdy,]** 
to  humour  the  world— and"— 

"And  what?"  inquired  I. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  «<»» 

his  lips ,  but  suddenly  assummgBB 

natural  frankness  of  demeanor, » 

dressed  me  as  follows: 
"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  Wi«« 
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there  is  no  use  of  concealing  it 
from  yon  any  longer ;  so  I  might  as 
well  confess  it  at  once." 

"Confess!— what  r 

"  Why,  that  I  am  g-g-g-going" — 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  going 
where  V* 

"  To  be" — with  increasing  confo^ 
sion — 

"To  be—what?" 

"  M-m-m-married!" 

FOR  TBS  BOWkR  OF  TASTE. 

A  I^EGElfD  OF  NEWBUBT- 
PORT. 

Ask  of  the  Afric— who  kath  forg'd  his  chain  T 
The  red  mao — who  enjoys  bis  wide  domain  ? 
Is  it  the  brave — the  generous — and  free':— 
The  champions  of  right,  and  liberty ! 

I  NEED  not  tell  many  of  my  read- 
ers that  there  is  an  island  about  two 
or  three  miles  below  the  town  of 
Newburyport  in  Massachusetts,  call- 
ed Plumb  island — a  place  of  gene- 
ral resort  to  the  good  people  round, 
in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember ;  when  fifty  or  sixty  car- 
riages may  be  seen  toiling  through 
the  heaps  of  sand  with  which  it  is 
covered.  The  island  itself  extends 
about  north  and  south,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles,  in  width  about 
half  a  mile.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity runs  the  channel  of  the 
Merrimac,  and  the  bar  is  then  found 
— at  the  southern  extremity  is  Ips- 
wich bar,  where  Plumb  island  river, 
which  is  nearly  a  narrow  strait,  now, 
runs  into  the  broad  Atlantic,  which 
stretches  out  on  the  easterly  side  of 
the  island.  About  three  miles  from 
the  outlet  of  Plumb  island  river  in- 
to the  Merrimac,  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Parker  river,  opening  into  the  strait, 
and  running  with  it  into  the  ocean, 
at  Ipswich. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  (if 
I  recollect  aright)  the  Indians  as- 
sert that  there  was  no  outlet  where 
now  the  Merrimac  opens  into  the 
ocean — but  then  all  the  congrega- 


ted waters  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Parker  flowed  together  into  the  com- 
mon reservoir  at  Ipswich ;— an  as- 
sertion indeed  seeming  most  proba- 
ble, as  the  stream  df  Plumb  isl- 
and river  is  continually  more  and 
more  filling  with  sand,  and  as  it 
were  growing  from  the  bottom,  to 
join  the  island  to  its  mother  land. 
About  this  time,  after  a  strong  and 
stormy  wind  had  blown  from  the 
north  for  three  or  four  days,  it  turn- 
ed suddenly  firom  this  point,  and 
breathed  smoothly  from  the  south* 
west.  It  was  in  August,  at  midday, 
and  at  low  water,  when  a  canoe 
came  from  the  Merrimac,  to  the  di- 
vision stream  between  the  island 
and  the  main  land — and  proceeded 
swiftly  down  the  current,  till  it  came 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Par- 
ker— and  then  it  was  stationary. 

The  voyagers  were  two  chil- 
dren of  the  forest — with  each  a 
skin  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and 
girded  round  the  body  with  a  belt 
of  wampum,  closely,  and  falling  be- 
low to  the  knees;  which  with  a 
pair  of  moccasins,  completed  their 
dress.  One  was  a  youth,  and  the 
other  a  maiden,  either  of  whom 
would  have  done  honour  even  to  a 
civilized  people  :  there  was  a  native 
dignity  that  belonged  to  the  true  red 
man,  that  no  other  people  on  earth 
possessed — a  nobleness  which  not  a 
red  maq  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  now  owns — but  from  the 
same  river  to  the  Pacific — that  is, 
wherever  sophisticated  man  has  not 
trodden — it  is  found  in  its  original 
brightness;  for  wherever  it  has  trod- 
den, no  Indian  has  survived — no^- 
no  more  than  the  slavish  negro  of 
the  south  has  survived  as  the  free 
iEthiop  in  the  days  of  Syphax  and 
of  Juba.  The  maiden — whose 
eyes  filled  with  beaming  affection 
for  the  youth,  her  fellow-voyager — 
by  her  watchfulness  of  his  smile, 
showed  signs  of  her  devoted 
love. 

As  they  floated  along  the  current 
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which  was  yet  going  outward— they 
laid  aside  their  paddles,  and  grasp- 
ed their  weapons — ^she  a  fishing  line 
of  the  fibres  of  a  bear's  sinews— he 
his  bow  and^arrows  pointed  with 
bone  and  flint — at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  marsh  and  the  sands  are 
covered  with  birds  even  now — tho' 
many  of  these  have  fled  before  us, 
as  hare  the  former  possessors — ^and 
then  every  arrow  that  he  threw  a- 
mong  them,  bore  death  at  its  point, 
nor  frightened  the  others  firom  their 
places.  He  had  shot  all  his  arrows, 
and  obtained  for  them  as  many 
birds.  After  he  had  pushed  ashore 
his  canoe,  and  gathered  into  it  his 
birds  and  arrows,  he  plied  again 
into  the  stream,  and  on  a  sud- 
den dropt  his  head  over  the  side  of 
the  canoe,  and  listened  eagerly  for 
a  moment.  When  he  raised  his 
head  again,  you  would  have  seen 
no  change  of  countenance ;  while 
he  addressed  the  maiden  who  was 
with  him  calmly  as  before— just  in 
the  same  tone : 

*'  Nasiti,  daughter  of  the  dove, 
dost  thou  hear  t" 

**  No,"  said  she,  '*  but  what  dost 
ihou  hear  V^  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  terror. 

*'  My  ears  are  quick  to  hear — and 
the  sound  of  an  enemy's  paddle  is 
in  them,  and  they  approach — go  to 
the  shore." 

They  went  in  to  the  shore,  and 
drew  up  the  canoe  among  the  tall 
reeds,  and  sat  down  among  them. 
Assaius  (for  so  was  the  youth  nam- 
ed) drew  from  the  birds  the  bloody 
arrows,  and  deposited  them  in  his 
quiver — he  tightened  the  string  of 
his  bow,  and  fitted  an  arrow  to  it. 
Nasiti  looked  anxiously  at  these 
preparations — but  when  she  gazed 
wishfully  in  his  face,  and  would 
have  spoken,  he  put  his  finger  upon 
his  lips,  and  her  mouth  was  closed. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  passed 
when  a  large  canoe  loaded  with  sa- 
vages shot  out  from  the  Parker, 
and  moved  swiftly  to  various  parts  | 


of  the  stream,  as  if  in  search  a 
some  one.     They  rowed  lepeiK^ 
ly  by  the  place  where  the  t»oi0i 
concealed,  and  made  no  disumr 
The  two  were  in  the  bedof  i  sel 
creek,  which  was  left  dij  it  kf 
water,  and  being  deeply  covered  i* 
the  reeds,  they  could  not  bests 
by  persons  who  were  going  put  k 
a  canoe.     After  the  ctDoe  hsA  gv 
by  to  some  distance,  the  tide  b^ 
to  come  in  with  great  vehemeoce 
their  canoe  floated  almost  imno^ 
ately,  and  they  were  obliged  top 
die  themselves  out,  and  to  labour  k 
their  life.   When  they  were  sees  ^ 
the  others  as  they  came  oot,  a  k 
shout  was  raised,  and  hot  pois: 
was  given ;  for  the  space  of  aaiie 
and  a  half,  the  two  kept  themselfi 
in  advance  of  their  puTBoen;  i« 
then  they  found  that  they  most  m 
be  overtaken.     Just  at  this  potfi 
long  humpsand  ran  ootaciostk 
stream,  and  opposed  itself  to  tk 
current ;  and  as  the  hindmost  to 
reached  this  point,  Aasaios  dropped 
his  paddle,  seized  his  bow,aD(i!tio( 
an  arrow  directly  through  the  Ikk 
of  one  of  those  who  were  fsi^ 
The  man  dropped  heaTiJj  intot^ 
water — his   paddle  flew  fron  ^ 
hand — and  the  boat  struck  spf 
the  sands.     It  was  but  the  wa^«^ 
a  moment  with  Assaius  to  r^ 
his  paddle;  and   he  urged  his  ks: 
onward  with   his  whole  streoctk 
and  again  he  had  the  adnsof 
over  them. 

When  he  reached  the  MerrisK 
his  foes  exerted  their  wbolestra^ 
to  thrust  themselves  abofehioi,ii^ 
prevent  him  from  going  optbeiii^ 
to  the  encampment  of  his  tiife;  ^ 
by  the  utmost  exertwns  so  tbeir 
part,— some  of  them  cvenpaAfi^ 
the  water  with  their  hMsi^r^ 
succeeded. 

It  was  then  for  the  first  time  »* 
the  storm  from  the  northeast,*!^ 
had  prevaiM  for  several  ^^l*^r. 
dashed  over  its  barricr»rr»^  ^^ 
now  is  the  mouth  of  the  Utnv^ 
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had  formed  an  outlet  which  the  riv- 
i->  er,  swelling  with  the  rains  that  fell, 
ha!d  enlarged.     This  freshet  had  so 
:.  increased,,  that  even  while  the  tide 
.    was  rising,  the  fresh  water  on  the 
:   surface  was  running  outward  swift- 
.   ly  ;  and  Assaius,  when   he  found 
himself  shut  out  of  a  return,  aimed 
7  the  boat's  head  towards  the  river's 
::  mouth,  and  was  in  a  few  moments 
on  the  pathless  ocean — the  first  na- 
tive that  ever  crossed  the   bar  at 
Newburyport.     But  when  he  turn- 
ed his  head,  he  found  that  his  foes 
gained  upon  him  and  that  but  a  few 
moments  would  pass,  ere  he  and 
she  whom  he  loved  would  be  either 
slaves  or  corpses.     "  Daughter  of 
the  dove,"  said  he,  "  Lo,  our  foes 
come  on,  even  now  are  they  here." 
"  Son  of  the  bright  eagle,"  was 
her  reply,  "  why  wait  we  for  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  1     Let  us 
do  for  ourselves  this  last  deed  !"  and 
she  stood  erect  in  her  canoe.     As- 
saius  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
as  a  huge  wave  came  whitening  on 
to  their  bark,  he  dropped  one  tear 
upon  her,  and  sprang  with  her  into 
the  bows  of  the  canoe.     She  bore 
up  against  the  water  for  an  instant, 
when  suddenly  a  huge  wave  struck 
upon  her,  and  engulphed  the  lovers 
in  the  boundless  ocean  forever. 

A.  r; 

FOB  THK  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

£SSAY. 

**  HE  IS  GONE  TO  EUROPE  TO  FINISH 
HIS  EDUCATION." 

After  passing  through  the  usual 
routine  of  those  studies  which  con- 
stitute a  useful,  and  polite  educa- 
tion, it  is  natural  for  us  to  enquire 
what  further  is  necessary  to  effect 
Its  final  completion,  in  order  to 
rive  US  a  claim  to  what  is  termed, 
'  a  finished  education,"  as  also  to 
earn  the  nature  of  these  pursuits, 
ind  ladies  which  are  to  confer  up- 
tn  US  this  important  honour.  Lim- 
ted  as  Qiy  observations  have  been, 
till  I  have  formed  some  conclusions 

VOL.  1. 


relative  to  this  subject,  which  al- 
though they  may  be  erroneous,  are 
the  result  of  observation,  and  a  wish 
to  learn  the  truth. 

Do  we  go  forth  into  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  Nature,  of 
investigating  her  mysteries,  and 
thereby  renderiug  ourselves  more 
fully  sensible  of  the  glory  of  Deity  ? 
No :  It  is  to  gaze  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  art,  to  witness  the  glory, 
or  the  decay,  of  the  proud  works  of 
man  T  Do  we  seek  society  in  order 
to  become  more  thoroughly  ac* 
quainted  with  the  human  character 
in  its  primitive  state  ?  No.  Man 
passes  before  us  in  the  garb  of  mas- 
querade, clothed  in  the  robes  of 
power,  and  ambition — wrapt  within 
himself'—w'iih  a  mind,  and  charac- 
ter, as  inaccessible  to  the  world,  as 
is  the  hoarded  gold  of  the  miser. 
Does  this  '  finish'  of  our  education 
consist  in  a  deep  and  secret  commu- 
nion with  ourselves,  which  may  en- 
able us  to  conquer  our  weakness, 
improve  our  faculties,  or  cultivate 
our  virtues  ?  No.  We  are  oftener 
more  industriously  employed  in  de- 
tecting  the  follies  of  others,  in  en- 
vying or  depreciating  their  talents, 
or  endeavouring  to  build  the  super- 
structure of  our  own  fame  upon  the 
ruins  of  theirs. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  has  a  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  lib- 
eralize the  feelings,  yet  so  much  is 
dependant  upon  our  own  propensi- 
ties to  good,  or  evil,  that  no  certain 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  casual 
observation.  The  same  soil  that 
gives  birth  to  the  flower,  also  nour- 
ishes the  weed ;  it  therefore  re-  • 
mains  with  us  to  cultivate  the  one, 
and  exterminate  the  other.  There 
is  no  situation  in  life  from  which  we 
may  not  derive  a  useful  lesson  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  no  society  from 
which  we  may  not  extract  ba4  ex- 
ample. It  must  of  course  follow, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  world  may 
80 
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result  either  in  our  improvement 
or  disadvantage,  according  to  the 
use,  or  neglect  of  our  talents.      K . 

POR  THB  BOWSR  OP  TAftB. 

IHPBOTEMEHT  OF  TIME. 

A  FEW  evenings  since,  as  I  was 
walking  in  a  shadowy  retired 
road,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  air,  I  observed  at  no 
great  distance  from  me,  a  neat  white 
cottage,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
borders  of  a  transparent  river,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  of  various  kinds. 
On  approaching  it,  my  attention 
was  directed  towards  a  large  elm 
that  stood  in  front  of  the  house,  un- 
der which  were  sitting  an  elderly 
lady  and  a  little  girl.  Not  wishing 
to  disturb  them,  as  the  youngest  ap- 
peared attentively  engaged  in  read- 
ing, I  approached  them  with  cau- 
tion, in  order  to  gratify  an  idle  cu- 
riosity, bv  ascertaining  the  subject 
which  so  mterested  them.  I  found 
the  little  gir!  was  perusing  the  twen- 
ty-fil\h  chapter  of  Matthew;  and 
when  she  read  that  passage  which 
relates  to  the  wicked  and  slothful 
servant  who  hid  his  Lord's  talent  in 
the  earth,  the  old  lady  breathed  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  exclaimed,  **  I  am 
the  wicked  and  slothful  servant, 
who  have  buried  my  talents  in  the 
earth  V*  Then  turning  to  her  com- 
panion, she  observed,  "  Be  not  de- 
ceived, my  child,  by  false  friends. 
Though  people  may  please  you  by 
praising  the  graces  of  your  person, 
or  by  expressing  the  pleasure  they 
enjoy  in  your  society,  or  by  telling 
how  superior  you  are  to  others,  yet 
know  that  these  may  not  be  your 
friends.  A  real  friend  will  direct 
you  to  what  is  good  and  virtuous, 
rather  than  gratify  your  vanity  by 
false  praise.  When  a  person  warns 
you  to  do  your  duty,  though  it  be  in 
opposition  to  your  inclination,  be- 
lieve that  person  your  friend,  and 
act  aceordingly. 
"  In  my  youth,  my  prospects  wercf 


flattering.  I  was  possessed  of  good 
talents,  •  and  a  large  fortune ;  tbere 
was  nothing  to  prevent  my  gaioini 
a  good  education,  excepting  dj 
own  disinclination.  But  mj  fiiends 
(or  those  that  professed  theosdves 
such)  wer»  ever  telling  me  llat 
much  learning  would  onlj  mah 
me  unhappy,  by  exciting  the  cdtj 
of  the  rest  of  my  sex,  and  I  shodd 
lose  all  my  native  gaiety  and  dieer- 
fulness.  Too  much  pleased  viA 
their  flattery,  and  willing  to  iodobe 
myself  in  indolence,  I  was  tfan^ 
luded,  till  it  was  too  late  to  recsk 
But  let  not  your  golden  years  hi 
spent  in  this  manner.  Reaemba 
that— 

"  The  more  our  •piriw  are  enlarj'd  oa  eari. 

The  deeper  draught  shall  we  receiwoftew- 

en."  CELESTE. 

The  foUowiDg  pretty  article  wai  Ml  ©by  i 
Lady,  with  the  assurance  thai  it  wa  m- 
ten  by  a  Mies,  of  thirteen,  (and  her  pi 
piece.)  Heaveo  bless  these  pncsciBss  a- 
fants !  Should  she  ertrarmeai  ^t? 
of  seventeen,  we  doobi  iriieiberAe'fl 
produce  any  thing  niuchsopenor,skte^^ 
irom  her  extreme  youth,  we  baiereaw* 
hope  she  may. 


AUTUMNAL  THOUGHTS. 
I  LEFT  my  home  in  the  seaanft* 
flowers,  when  the  fragrance  of  ite 
blossoms  were  borne  upon  the  w 
gale  of  morning,  and  the  green  n- 
lows  were  laving  their  pensile  bna- 
ches  in  the  bright  rifer  that  mesj 
dered  through  the  meadow.  W 
my  homo  when  the  rohin  p^ 
the  first  blush  of  moroing  m^ 
song,  while  the  rustic  born  awes- 
ed  the  industrious  bosbandmis » 
the  labours  of  the  field,  from  wj«« 
he  hoped  to  obtain  a  plenteous  W- 
▼est.  I  have  returned  to  the  i^ 
lum  of  my  childhood,  but  the  flow- 
ers and  the  blossoms  bare  p«fflw  "■ 
way  with  the  sumnaer  hfeejc-»^ 
willow  still  waves  orer  theittetf"^ 
but  its  leaves  are  scattered  op^» 
faded  banks  I  I  have  returned* 
the  dwelling  of  my  pa»nto, !»» 
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sacred  to  my  heart  by  their  affeo 
tionate  kindness ;  but  the  morning 
song  of  the  spring  bird  is  no  longer 
heard  at  my  casement,  and  my  fa- 
Tourite  woodbine  no  more  requires 
my  band  to  prune  its  luxuriance — 
the  sound  of  the  horn  is  still  heard, 
and  the  labourers  are  abroad,  gath- 
ering the  harvest  of  the  fruitful 
year  ;  they  regret  not  that  the  sea- 
son of  blossoms  is  over,  for  their 
toil  is  repaid  with  the  substance  of 
the  earth.  Why  then  should  I  re- 
pine 7  Because  Nature  has  exchan- 
ged "  her  gayest  livery''  for  ^the 
sober  robes  of  autumn?  This 
garb  may  suggest  a  theme  to  a  con- 
templative mind  even  more  useful 
than  the  gay  mantle  of  spring.  Let 
me  then  hope,  that  the  seeds  of  in- 
struction that  were  implanted  in  my 
bosom  by  those  whom  I  most  love, 
even  with  the  opening  of  spring's 
first  blossom,  will  in  due  season 
yield  such  fruit  as  may  repay  the  la- 
bour of  cultivation,  and  the  cares  of 
my  affectionate  friends. 

Helen. 

AN  AMERICAN  DRAWING 
ROOM. 

The  evening  of  the  day  of  election 
was  one  of  those  on  which  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe opens  the  doors  of  the  White- 
house  to  the  motley  assemblage  1  have 
already  described.  Great  anxiety  was 
felt  by  every  one  to  be  present  be- 
cause it  was  known  that  the  principal 
personages  of  the  question  wnich  was 
just  decided,  were  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing their  respects,  on  those  occasiobs, 
to  the  wife  of  tlie  first  magistrate. — 
We  went  at  ten.  Perhaps  the  com- 
pany was  a  little  more  numerous  than 
on  the  preceding  drawing-room.  It 
>vas  composed  of  the  same  sort  of 
visitors,  and  it  was  characterized  by 
the  same  decency  of  exterior  and  de- 
portment. We  found  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Monroe  in  their  usual  places ; 
the  former  encircled  by  a  knot  of  pol- 
iticians, dhd  the  latter  attended  by  a 
circle  of  women,  of  rather  brilliant 
appearance.  Most  of  the  secretaries 
ivere  near,  conversing  cheerfully,  like 
men  who  had  got  rid  of  an  irksome 


and  onerous  toil ;  and  I  thought  by 
the  placid  air  of  the  venerable  Mief 
Justice,  that  he  was  well  content  that 
the  harrasing  question  was  decided. 
The  assistant  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  also  present,  near  the  per- 
son of  the  President;  and  a  group 
had  collected  in  the  same  room ;  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  discovered  the 
smiling  features  and  playful  eye  of  La- 
fayette. The  Speaker  was  known  to 
be  favourable  to  the  election  of  Mr, 
Adams,  and  I  thought  I  could  trace 
secret  satisfaction  at  the  result  in  a 
countenance  that  his  height  elevated 
above  those  of  most  of  nis  compan- 
ions.  There  was  no  course  exulta* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  nor 
any  immanlv  dejection  on  that  of  the 
defeated.  Several  of  the  latter  spoke 
to  us;  and  in  reply  to  the  condolences 
of  my  friend  thev  made  but  one  re- 
mark— ^  We  shall  see  what  the  next 
fouryears  will  do.**  ** How  do  you 
do.  Gen.  Jackson  ?"  said  Cadwallader, 
as  we  passed  out  of  one  drawinff«<room 
into  another.  The  unsuccesslul  CW|'  - 
didate  returned  the  greeting  with  BKr 
unud  mild  and  graceful  mien.  I 
watched  his  manly  and  marked  ib*- 
tures  narrowly,  durinff  the  courteous 
dialogue  that  followea ;  but  with  all 
my  suspicions,  it  was  impossible  to 
trace  the  ^^htui  symptoms  of  a  lark- 
ing disanpcinimefU.  He  lefl  us  laugh« 
ing  and  conversing  cheerfully  with 
some  ladies,  who  induced  him  to  ioin 
their  party.  A  minute  before,  be  had 
been  seen  congratulating  his  success- 
ftil  rival  with  great  dignity  and  with 
perfect  good  nature.  We  now  en- 
tered the  last  apartment  of  the  suite, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  a  cooler  at- 
mosphere. A  group  of  men  among 
whom  perhaps  a  dozen  women  were 
hitermin^led,  had  collected  about 
some  object  of  common  interest.-^ 
Drawing  near  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  cold  air,  which  in  contrast  to  an 
unconmionly  fine  and  piercing  eye, 
forms  so  remarkable  an  expression  in 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Aaams.  He 
was  certainly  in  good  spirits ;  though 
had  we  not  known  his  recent  victory 
it  is  probable  that  his  manner  would 
not  have  been  at  all  remarked.  He 
soon  extricated  himself  from  the 
crowd  and  spoke  to  two  or  three  of 
us  who  stood  together.  "  Why  have 
you  not  been  to  see  us  lately  ?"  he 
enquired  of  a  member  of  Congress 
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from  Virginia ;  Mrs.  Adams  complains 
that  you  were  not  at  her  levee  last 
evening."  "  I  have  been  there  so  of- 
ten this  winter  that  I  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  be  absent  for  the  sake  of 
form."  "Is  this  etiquette?*'  "  We 
must  ask  that  question  of  you ;"  re- 
turned the  Virginian,  laughing,  in 
alhision  to  the  secretary's  well  known 
strictures  on  the  subject;  "i/oware 
our  authority  in  all  matters  of  eti- 

?uette."  "  Well  then,"  returned  the 
resident  elect,  with  great  good  hu- 
mour, and  with  Jhe  tact  of  a  courtier, 
"  I  pronounce  it  to  be  always  the  eti- 
quette for  Mr. to  visit  Mrs.  Ad- 
ams."—Abiuww  of  the  Americtms  by 
Cooper, 


OBEXrZXJXC  OATH  BRUM. 

"  We  are  but  tho  voDderi  of  other  ineD*i  gooda." 

Trial  of  a  Witch.  Our  neigh- 
bors of  Baltimore  have  lately  caught 
a  witch,  but  they  have  not  drowned 
her.  She  is  described  as  very  old, 
very  ugly  and  very  black.  She  is 
not  the  only  witch  in  Baltimore — 
we  know  two  others,  but  tfity  are 
very  young,*very  beautiful  and  very 
fair.  The  old  witch  (according  to 
the  Baltimore  Gazette)  puts  spells 
on  vegetables  and  apples ;  the  young 
witches  cast  their  spells  on  hearts 
and  senses.  According  to  the  fol- 
lowing account  from  the  Bait.  Gaz. 
the  magistrate  is  a  wicked  unbeliev- 
er in  the  sublime  art  of  witchcraft. 
The  Justice  commenced  by  exam- 
ining the  witnesses  to  the  fact — one 
of  whom  testified  that  she  had  the 
**  biggest  pears  and  the  most  desi- 
red weggetibles,  that  the  market 
eould  re  ford  ;  but  that  the  witch  put 
her  spells  upon  the  weggetibles  and 
the  people  in  the  market,  and  she 
could  not  sell  nothing.'*  Several 
other  witnesses  proved  similar  facts ; 
and  the  watchman  of  the  district,  a 
man  about  six  feet  six  in  his  stock- 
ings ;  having  first  used  the  precau- 
tions against  witchcraft,  which  tra- 
dition informs  us  are  omnipotent  in 
such  c:isop,  testified,  that  **on  Sat- 


urday eveoiDg,  the  accused  tfaroved 
salt,  and  other  spelts,  on  tbe  pave- 
ment, and  bewitched  the  whole  mu* 
ket."  On  being  eumined  is  is 
his  belief  in  her  power,  he  tbook 
his  head  very  knowingly  and  mji- 
teriously,  and  said  that  "such  things 
had  been  done,  and  might  be  done; 
and,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  breach 
of  the  peace." 

The  magistrate  expressed  his  <>• 
pinion,  that  from  the  clear  and  on- 
disputed  testimony  in  the  case,  be 
was  not  at  liberty  to  dispute  the 
facfr ;  but,  as  he  knew  of  do  lav, 
whether  of  the  state  or  coipontioi, 
to  prohibit  any  person  from  throw- 
ing salt  on  the  pavement,  he  mai 
discharge  the  prisoner— aod  the 
witnesses  retired,  complaioiDg  bit- 
terly, that  an  example  was  notnMub 
of  such  a  notorious  witch. 

Propensity  FOR  5Wti^.  In* 
work  published  at  Paris,  on  the  Jftf- 
nomania  of  Theft,  a  singular  case  b 
mentioned  by  M.  Esquirol,  a  phya- 
cian.  This  gentleman  had  apiiiefit, 
who,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  suddca 
ly  acquired  a  propensity  to  steal  the 
silver  spoons  and  forks,  whererer 
he  dined  ;  but,  as  he  was  newria- 
attended,  the  property  was  aln« 
taken  from  him  on  the  foUowii^ 
day,  and  returned  to  the  owneR' 
Determined^  if  possible  to  conquer 
this  propensity,  M.  Esquird^onoue 
occasion,  when  dining  with  his  jfr 
tient,  in  a  numerous  coropanj,  de- 
tected him  in  the  act  of  stealioff* 
spoon,  and  publicly  exposed  him* 
the.  table.  This  exposure  had  the 
desired  effect,  and,  from  that  hour, 
the  propensity  to  steal  left  him. 

Propensity  FOR /f5fm^.  ^ 
Dr.  Walcott  (Peter  Pindar)  was  dv 
ing,  although  at  an  extremely  »• 
vanced  age,  he  was  aware  of  0* 
crisis  at  which  he  had  arrived.  H^ 
raised  himself  suflden'j  in  /^'' 
when  his  nurse  begged  pem^^l 
to  bathe  and  wash  his  face.  "  OJ. 
said  he,  "  do  not  disturb  ma-^^i 
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will  take  me  as  soon  in  hearen  with 
a  dirty  face,  as  with  a  clean  one." 
He  spoke  hardly  a  word  after. 


jgQtoev  of  gggte^ 

THE  SISTERS— An  Allkgort. 
On  E  fine  morning  in  Spring,  three  fair  be- 
ings m  the  bloom  of  jroath,  happy  as  inno- 
cence coutd  make  them,  obtained  the  privilege 
of  ei\|oyiug  ao  uncontrolled  ramble  in  the  de- 
lightiul  pleasure  groundSi  that  environed 
their  dwelling.  Previoui  to  'this  excursion, 
they  met  in  a  plain  though  beautiful  temple, 
dedicated  by  Virtoe  to  Friendship,  where  a 
reverend  sage,  who  as  he  bestowed  on  them 
his  benediction,  gave  to  each  a  written  pre- 
cept, whereby  she  might  guide  her  steps 
homeward,  should  she  separate  from  her 
companions,  or  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
her  way,  promising  at  the  same  time  that  she 
who  retnmed  with  as  pure  and  happy  a  heart 
as  she  went  forth,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
crown  of  perennial  roses. 

For  a  few  hours,  they  proceeded  in  the 
same  path,  till  one  was  attracted  by  a  beauti- 
ful parterrt  of  flowers,  and  away  she  bound- 
ed, wHh  all  the  gaiety  of  youth,  to  form  a  bo- 
quH  for  her  bosom. 

The  other  paused  by  a  sparkling  river,  and 
seated  herself  by  its  side  to  listen  its  mur- 
murs, and  gaze  dt>on  its  brightness. 

The  last,  left  all  alone,  felt  not  however  un- 
happy in  her  solitude.  Her  heart  was  form- 
ed for  the  temperate  eijoyment  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  or  art,  without  being  a 
slave  to  the  pleasures  of  either.  After  parta- 
king of  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  grew  iu 
her  pathf  she  retired  to  a  shadowy  bower, 
where  she  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  what  she 
had  seen,  and  store  in  her  mind  all  that  was 
worth  remembering — as  also  to  peruse  the 
scrip  which  was  given  her  by  the  sage.  It 
contained  these  words :  "  Stray  not  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Temple  of  Ftr2ue«-Re- 
tum  while  yet  there  is  lijrht.''  Having  rest- 
ed herself,  and  drank  of  a  sparkling  fountain 
at  her  feet,  she  arose  to  depart,  beguiling  her 
steps  with  a  cheerful  song,  till  she  reached 
the  Temple.  But  what  was  her  sorrow  to 
And,  that  though  the  shades  of  night  were 
now  fast  falling  around,  her  compaaions  had 
not  returned !  Shtf  who  had  been  lured  from 
her  path  by  the  gaiety  of  the  flower-garden, 
had  revelled  with  delight  amid  the  glowing 
scene,  charmed  with  the  hue  and  fragrance  of 
the  flowers,  until  fatigued  by  wandering 
about  in  search  of  variety,  and  oppressed  by 
their  enervating  sweets,  she  had  fallen  asleep 
in  the  arbour.    ShZf  who  wandered  by  the 


rirer,  saw  her  own  bright  image  reflected  up- 
on its  Furface,  and  like  Narcissus  she  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  lovelinesB  of  her  fair  9had^ 
ow,  so  absorbed  in  self-contemplatioo,  that 
darkness  came  upon  her  ere  she  was  awart, 
which  not  only  prevented  her  return  to  the 
path  she  had  left,  but  also  from  reading  the 
direction  which  had  been  given  her,  in  case 
of  losing  her  way.  The  fair  giri  wept  in  the 
anguish  of  her  heart,  at  her  own  folly,  bul 
knowing  her  perils  would  only  increase  by 
remaining  in  darkness,  she  immediately  de- 
termined to  attempt  finding  her  way  back  to 
the  Temple.  Suddenly  a  beam  burst  upon 
her  path,  which  she  perceived  proceeded 
firom  the  lights  that  ilhimined  its  dome,  which 
was  now  plainly  Tisible !  Springing  forward 
with  all  the  energy  of  her  soul,  she  hastened 
towards  it  with  a  heart  beating  with  joy,  and 
in  a  moment  she  waa  at  the  feet  of  the  sage, 
of  whom  Ae  implored  forgiveness.  Rise, 
daughter,  said  he,  you  have  erred,  but  as  yoa 
are  sensible  of  your  foHy,  I  again  receive 
you  with  this  monition :  Never  again  lose 
sight  of  the  Temple  of  Viriut,  She  was  now 
pressed  to  the  bosom  of  her  young  compan- 
ttion,  upon  whose  brow  blushed  the  wreath  of 
**  perennial  rout."  But  where— Whfere— 
was  the  other  fair  one  7  Alas !  hers  was  n 
less  happy  fate.  She  had  unconsciously 
rested  beneath  the  gay,  though  poison-distil- 
ling poppy,  whose  deadly  influence,  together 
with  the  chilling  dews  of  night  had  sealed 
her  eyes,  to  wake  no  more,  in  the  fair  though 
deceitful  bowers  of  Pleasure.  A  plain  stone 
was  placed  over  her  grave — but  no  tear  hal- 
lowed the  spot  where  she  slept ! 

SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 

TRB  B  AZiXi. 

The  sound  of  the  joy-inspiring  viol,  the  shril- 
breathiug  clarionet,  and  the  heavy  beat  of  the 
martial  drum,  is  the  signal  for  the  young  and 
beautiful  to  assemble  in  the  hall  of  pleasure) 
not  that  the  old  and  ugly,  may  not  follow,  if 
their  will  so  lead  them — 

"  To  Tiow  the  belle  who  lightens  down  the  hall. 
While  half  who  g&ze  can  tcarcely  move  at  alL^ 

We  have  witnessed  more  of  the  scicence  of  dan* 
cing  iu  its  perfection  at  Sai  atoga  springs  than 
at  any  other  place,  some  three  years  since. 
A  young  '  German  belle'  bore  the  palm  of 
superiority  for  the  season,  both  with  regard 
to  her  grace  in' dancing,  and  also  her  musical 
talents,  which  were  unsurpassed  by  any  lady 
in  our  country:  The  beauty  of  her  face  con- 
sisted wholly  in  its  intelligence,  but  her  form 
was  symmetry  it:ielf-just  such  as  Terpsichore 
would  choose  her  representative  should  pos- 
sess.   There  was  in  her  performance,  thai 
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elfaereal  ligbtnefs,  that"  poetry  of  motion/' 
go  beautifully  described  by  Hiss  Oweoson. 
She  did  indeed  /dance  with  all  her  soul/ 

Although  in  these  incongmqus  assemblies, 
made  up  of  fashionables  and  tmfashionables 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  there  must  ne- 
cessarily be  many  exceptions  to  grace  and 
elegance  }  still,  the  dancing  here  is  generally 
•f  a  superior  order,  with  more  observance  of 
•tiquette  than  might  bo  expected,  considering 
the  crowd  of  the  rooms.  To  promote  the 
general  gaiety  of  the  scene,  and  indulge  in 
^  pleasures  of  the  dance,  are  the  principal 
objects  of  these '  hop»,'  where  there  is  little  of 
formality.  Still,  those  who  are  most  acquain- 
led,  form  cotilUons  and  quadrilles  by  them- 
•elves,  which  renders  it  more  pleasant  than  to 
mix  with  entire  strangers. 

One  private  evening  we  were  gratified 
with  the  performance  of  the  Waltz,  by  two 
lovely  girls,  who  passed  through  all  its  grace- 
ful evolutions,  to  the  masterly  touch  of  the 
piano,  by  a  fair  amateur  from  the  South. 
This  was  the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  Nature,  that  we  ever 
saw  I  it  was  the  very  soul  and  sentiment  of 
ilancing.  We  have  witnessed  the  whirlings, 
and  leapings,  and  curvatures  of  the  stage, 
which  rather  astonish  than  please.  But  Jitrt, 
there  was  no  labour  for  effect,  no  extrava- 
gance of  gesture,  or  distortion  of  features ; 
all  appeared  free  and  unstudied.  They  were 
dresMd  in  simple  frocks  of  plain  lace,  over 
white  satin  and  pearl  ornaments,  with  a 
wreath  of  natural  flowers  in  their  hair,  bright 
as  the  blush  which  exercise  had  kindled  upon 
their  dimpled  cheeks,~which  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  universal  admiration  which  their 
performance  and  beauty  excited. 

•       ••••• 

During  the  summer  months,  there  is  an  en- 
campment of  Indians  in  this  village.  These 
people  locate  themselves  near  the  Springs,  in 
order  to  obtain  charity  from,  or  sell  arti- 
cles of  their  own  manufacture  to,  the 
visitors,  by  whom  they  are  liberally  paid. 
The  dignity  of  the  Indian  character  most 
have  wonderfully  depreciated,  to  judge  of  the 
specimen  here  exhibited  of  that  people.  Not- 
withstanding their  ingenuity,  they  are  indo- 
lent, improvident,  and  regardless  both  of 
decency  and  neatness  in  their  apparel,  which 
discovers  all  the  disgusting  variety  of  squalid 
mendicity.  I'hrough  the  day,  Uie  men  may  be 
seen  lounging  upon  the  grass,  smoking,  or 
asleep  within  their  tents;  while  the  women 
are  emp1o>ed  in  making  baskets,  mocasins, 
&c.  or  cooking  their  wretched  meals.  In 
short,  all*  their  work,  however  laborious,  is 
performed  by  the  women,  who  are  even 
coarser  and  fbore  rude  in  their  manners,  than 
the  men.    They  seem  to  regard  the  Ameri- 


cans with  an  eye  of  coldness  sad  jeakm, 
and  no  doubt  still  cherish  a  ^irit  of  ittcs^ 
a^inst  the  innovators  of  their  andent  rigb. 
There  is  a  pride  about  this  people,  wUd  wil 
rarely  sufler  them  to  become  lervtsto.  Tkj 
stUl  prefer  the  liberty  of  theftpssl,  ik  ma- 
tain  meal,  and  the  frail  eoretisg  of  thetm, 
to  all  the  comforts  which  a  drifindimi 
could  aflbrd  them,  if  the  coaditioai  wne  » 
vitude. 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 
Mr.  Booth's  seeood  peribrsBSiiee  ofBjiM 
m.  on  Wedneeday  evening,  vudecidBiy 
superior  to  his  fhrst,— owingpcobaUjlois 
powerfhl  support  which  he  reoei^d  i« 
Messrs.  Archer  and  Wifaoa.  tin  hfa 
should  also  be  mentioned  as  wtsisi^ABr 
respective  parts  with  grace  tsd  pnpieif. 
Miss  Placide,  in  particular,  is  the  QBea- 
Mother,  made  a  strong  appeal  tbihfoiip 
in  parting  with  her  chiklren. 

To  JUadert  and  CmrapondaH,  We« 
happy  oeeationaUy  to  gratify  oar  ftinb,a 
may  be  seen  by  publishiag  sock  'Edradi'a 
their  fancy  may  induce  then  lo  icsd  v;  hi 
to  many,  particularly  Alice,  we  wdsMimb* 
mend  the  pm^  instead  of  die  lOMrt,  lUd 
we  can  if  occasion  require,  me  Mnehif. 

We  have  received  fromaccMniriai 
deservedly  favourite  writer,  jmt  ttrnvtB- 
esting  and  well  written  Tale.  WcibAkii 
for  his  liberality,  and  wQl  pefaU  it  ^ 
pleasure,  if  he  will  please  to  knlA  ike  chit 
—and  not  otherwite,  as  several  fMeai«^ 
rassments  have  occuroed  tothepobG^tf 
the  Bower  in  not  receiving  tketafjdB^ 
des  in  due  season,  which  were  des^iih 
continued. 

'*  O— ,"  {dear)  vhat  aa^kemdt^kf 

ft^Tha  sentleman  who  "Mhiml  to** 
dancing  lehool  bow"  in  prenatiaf  hinnif "  > 
vuitarto  our  Bower,  eomplaiao  bitt«^«a* 
last  Bachelors  Joarnal,  of  bainf  Mat  Aim.'  «» 
oat  itating  "the  wAy  or  the  •»«r^«"*-'"'*" 
said  profeaaor  of  poliUmtn  forjoUaa  wkiik* 
master  probably  told  him,  that  ifhseapf"^ 
place  In  the  dance,  aod  neghetad  to  tff«r  *^ 
repeatedly  called  for  by  the  •e^H^*^ 
would  be  appointed  in  his  stead  (  wka,  ^ 
less  accomplished  in  the  artot  *bo*i«|j'"^ 
nevertheleaa  answer  to ' j6»wA'  tbe  iMt»  ^^ 
or  words,  100  could  tell  him  that  wboem  npf 
a  9ett$^  if  it  is  in  a  wigwam,  and  nsgteu  l««e» 
py  it,  oaght  to  lost  it.  ^^^ 


Th«  Bowaa  of  Taste,  tiiUi  h  MwJ*'^ 
RiRE  A.  Wars,  is  puUuhid  if  pom*^ 
Wektworth,  JWw.  1  ami  4  ExiUtft^ 
Boston^  Who  are  miUktriud  U  WiJ»«- 
bwinetg  relativ  U  the  frintag  t»  "^ 
tionofthis  Werh.  -^ 

AH  literary  eommnnicatione  »*««•«, f/T: 
erlf,  directed  to  tU  EdUer.  fT^UI^t^ 
mutt  b9  poet-fid* 
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STANZAS. 

To  »  friend,  on  reriaiting  a  beautiful  ooontry  retidenoe,  where  Uie  writer  had  paeeed  eoBM  monthe  in 

•arlj  youth. 

Oh,  say  my  friend — is  this  the  grove 

Through  which  with  thee  so  oft  I've  stray'd  ? 
Are  these  the  scenes  we  us'd  to  love, 
In  Summer's  flowing  garb  array'd  ? — 
The  breeze  is  chill — ^the  leaf  is  sere  : 
Yet  to  my  heart  this  scene  is  dear. 

Come,  lead  me  to  my  favorite  tree. 

Beneath  whose  shade  I've  oft  reclin'd ; 
Or  to  that  Bower,  so  dear  to  me. 
Where  roses  blush'd,  and  woodbines  twin'd  : 
Tho'  cloth'd  in  Autumn's  sombre  gloom, 
They'll  whisper  still  of  former  bloom. 

t 
Rememberest  thou  that  dewy  grot, 
Peering  above  the  Ocean  wave  ? 
Embosom'd  there,  ray  heart  will  not 
Forffet  the  promise  that  you  gave : 
"Where'er  in  life  thy  paths  may  tend, 
"  Augusta— still  I  am  thy  friend  /". 

Yes,  thou  hast  been,  and  still  wilt  be, 

All  that  thou  ever  didst  profess : 
I  never  dream'd  a  change  m  thee ! 
Thy  heart  in  friendship's  singleness. 
Ne'er  fram'd  a  hope — a  thought—alone, 
Which  e'en  an  Angel  might  not  own!    '         . 

GUILT  AND  DESPAIR. 

Black  night  hath  no  alarms 
For  him  who  fears  not  death ! 
Who  shuns  the  light — and  loves 
The  tempest's  wildest  breath. 

Mad  visions  of  the  brain — 
Conscience ! — Thou  canst  not  fiight : 
Th^  barb  is  powerless  now 


This  recreant  heart  to  smite  ! 
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Memory— call  back  the  past! 

Arrest  the  flight  of  Time, 

And  if  there's  room,  write '  Wretch' 

'Neath  my  long  list  of  crime. 

But  think  not  T  will  weep 
One  tear  of  penitence: 
A  curse  is  on  my  brain, 
Tears  will  not  wash  it  hence. 

Those  cannot  weep  who  feel 
The  riot  raging  Jure — 
That  fix'd  unceasing  a^ny, 
The  living  soul's  despair ! 

For  me  there  are  no  bands* — 
To  earth,  or  heaven — no  tie  : 
I  know  my  fate  :  I  know 
My  soul's  dark  destiny ! 

The  wretch  who  from  his  graap 
Sees  the  last  splinter  riven. 
By  the  red  lightning's  flash, 
Aa  o'er  the  wild  waves  driven — 

Still  to  the  floating  wreck 
Lifts  his  despairing  eye, 
Till  the  last  whelming  surge 
Echoes— Eternity ! 

Thus  do  I  clinff  to  life, 

Though  every  nope  is  fled ; 

Nor  heed  the  mabson 

On  my  devoted  head  !  Gou>«t. 

•  M  Th«  wickad  have  do  bands  in  Uieir  death.** 


SONG. 

O  where  is  that  soul  beaming  eye, 
That  came  o'er  my  heart  in  its  g:ladne8s ! 

0  where  is  that  soft  heaving  sigh. 

That  could  thrill  its  fond  feelings  to  madness ! 

1  have  liv'd  a  whole  age  in  those  hours, 
A  victim  to  passion's  delusion — 

I  have  culled  her  most  fragrant  flowers. 
And  rejoic'd  in  my  bosom's  illusion. 

Still,  though  I  no  longer  am  gay, 
I  fain  would  not  knuckle  to  sorrow, 

For  though  I've  been  wicked  to-day, 
111  try  to  do  better— to-morrow,  H. 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  laste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste," — Paini. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  g^ems,  to  save  ■ 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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'  WX  BOLD  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  KATURI." 


THE  POOR  ARTIST. 


How  often  in  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant,  even  amid  the  uncultivated 
wilds  of  Nature,  do  we  see  genius 
struggling  through  the  dense  clouds 
that  surround  her,  and  the  bold  en- 
ergetic mind  bursting  from  the  re- 
straints which  ignorance  and  pover- 
ty have  imposed. 

James  £11  wood  was  the  eldest  son 
of  a  numerous  family.  His  father 
3wncd  a  small  farm  on  the  banks 
Df  the  Hudson,  which  with  the  most 
liligent  cultivation  afforded  barely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  necessaries 
if  life.  •  Possessing  no  means  of 
icquiring  even  the  first  rudiments 
*f  education  without  expense,  the 
hildren  were  suffered  to  continue 
n  a  state  of  almost  savage  ignoi'- 
nce— as  neither  of  th^ir  parents 
^ere  qualified  to  instruct  them. 
*be  business  of  their  lives,  even  in 
ifancy,  was  labour — picking  herbs, 
(id  gathering  fallen  apples,  d&c. 
r  the  market.     It  was  the  task  of 

VOL.  1. 


young  James,  several  times  a  week, 
to  convey  these  stores  to  Albany, 
and  sell  or  exchange  them  for  other 
articles  more  needful.  At  other 
times  he  was  occupied  in  cutting 
trees,  or  shooting  game,  which  is 
abundantly  plenty  in  those  mountaiu 
solitudes. 

It  was  here  the  young  enthusiast, 
(before  he  acquired  the  alphabet) 
felt  a  powerful  susceptibility  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  nature.  In 
his  moments  of  leisure,  seated  upon 
a  cliff,  or.  straying  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  would  portray  with 
his  pencil  the  scene  before  him  with 
wonderful  accuracy.  He  soon  ob- 
tained a  few  paints,  which  he  de- 
lightedly used,  with  much  freedom, 
and  although  it  must  be  confessed, 
his  sketches  were  not  much  impro^ 
vedy  by  being  coloured — still,  they 
wore  a  glare,  which  suited  the  vul- 
gar eye  better  than  his  softest  and 
most  graceful  pencillings. 
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James's  mercantile  speculations 
were  now  increased,  and  in  addition 
to  catnip,  pumpkins  and  potatoes,  he 
supplied  the  Albany  toyshops  with 
au  occasional  sketch  of  the  banks 
of  the  Iludson.  By  these  means 
he  was  gabled  to  defray  his  expen- 
ses at  the  village  school,  and  also 
to  dress  himself  in  a  style  more  con- 
genial to  his  fancy.  His  excursions 
soon  extended  to  New- York,  where 
he  experienced  the  joys  of  Paradise, 
on  visiting  the  "  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts.**  Here  the  whole  world  of 
fancy  seemed  at  once  bursting  upon 
his  view.  Inspired  by  this  raptur- 
ous vision,  he  returned  to  his  bum- 
ble home,  and  while  musing  again 
in  his.  favourite  solitudes,  he  seem- 
ed to  have  acquired  a  new  fund  of 
ideas,  to  have  discovered  in  his  own 
bosom,  a  rich  mine  of  imagination, 
of  which  he  was  before  unconscious 
of  possessing.  He  borrowed  noth- 
ing— he  copied  nothing ,  yet  what 
he  had  seen, had  given  a  characier  to 
his  delineations,  and  a  style  to  his 
colouring,  which  spoke  the  dawn  of 
a  powerful  genius,  and  a  strong 
conception  of  beauty,  which  requi- 
red only  the  liberal  spirit  of  patron- 
asre  to  encourage  its  energies. 

Wandering  among  the  picturesque 
scenes  that  border  the  Hudson,  in 
quest  of  a  subject  for  his  pencil,  a 
beautiful  edifice  struck  his  eye, 
built  in  the  style  of  a  Chinese  pago- 
da, and  environed  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful pleasure  grounds.  Here  rose 
the  light  boudoir,  gracefully  shaded 
by  the  woodbine  ;  theriB,  played  the 
sparkling  fountain  ;  while  in  a  deep 
and  solitary  glen,  the  willows  wove 
their  shadowy  branches  over  the 
still  cold  lake.  It  was  here  that 
destiny  gave  to  the  pencil  of  the 
young  artist  a  scene,  that  took  bin 
^  prison 'd  soul  and  lapped  it  in  E- 
lysium.'*  Seated  upon  its  banks  he 
beheld  a  beautiful  girl,  scarcely  be- 
yond the  bloom  of  childhood,  light- 
ly touching  the  strings  of  her  guit- 
ar,  in  accordance  with  a  rich  and 


mellifluous  voice,  to  the  old  though 
beautiful  song  of  "  The  Meeting 
of  the  Waters.'* 

There  was  a  sweet trtleasoea  in 
the  expression  of  her  blooming  face, 
and  a  simplicitj  in  her  dress,  which 
harmonized  with  the  beaotj  of  the 
scene.     Her  sleeves,  which  were 
drawn  to  the  shoulder  by  a  blue  rib- 
bon, shewed  an  arm  of  the  most 
exquisite  symmetry,  while  the  Uick 
bracelet,  which  encircled  her  soul! 
wrist,    was    beautifully  cootrasted 
with  the  whiteness  of  her  sieinkr 
hand,  as  she  touched  the  striogs  of 
the   instrument     Her  bright  hair, 
unconfined    by  combs  or  ribbons, 
curled   lightly   upon    her  polished 
shoulders  with  that  graceful  simpli- 
city of  nature,  which  has  eTcr  bcti 
admired  by  the  poet  and  the  paint- 
er.    James,  from  the  embowering 
covert,  which  concealed  him  &oo 
view,gazed  on  the  fair  vision  before 
him  with  an   intensity  of  iotentf 
and  admiration,  which  at  6rstsB9- 
pended  his  power  of  transferring  to 
his  tablet  the  scene  which  so  en- 
chanted hira.     The  lady,  howcTff, 
by  commencing  another  song,  r^ 
mained  in   the  same  attitude  sdS- 
ciently  long  for  him  to  obtain a(«- 
feet  sketch  of  her  face  and  person, 
when  suddenly  the  charm  was  bro- 
ken by  the  appearance  of  a  nun  of 
stern  aspect,   who  approached,  ud 
taking  her  guitar,  drew  her  am 
within  his,  desiring  her  to  hasa 
with  him  to  the  house,  as  Captain 
Wallace  was  waiting  there  toae 
her — on  particular  Imsiness  /—said 
the  old  gentleman  emphaticallj. 

The  girl  retreated,  and  seated 
herself  on  the  bank,  from  whia 
she  had  risen,  and  cofercd  her 
glowing  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Gome— no  flfec/oftw,  Maria- 
no childish  folly,  if  you  please  ;jo« 
should  consider  yourself  higWjIwj^ 
oured  by  the  attention  of  Capt»« 
Wallace," 

"  I  do— 7  «fo/'— retoroed  sK. 

but  I  never  will  marry  to." 
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*'  Never  will  V*  questioned  her  fa- 
her  with  severity,  "  then  you  never 
'hall  be  acknowledged  as  my  daugh- 
er,  or  possess  one  foot  of  my  es- 
ate." 

"  Father/'  said  she,  rising,  and 
ixing  her  dark  blue  eyes  upon  his 
(Cowling  face,  "  you  have  ever  since 
ny  earliest  recollections  indulged 
ne  in  every  fancy  which  caprice 
^uld  suggest,  simply  because  you 
tought  to  gratify  my  childish  wish- 
es, however  wild  and  extravagant 
hey  might  be.  Now  that  my  mind 
s  matured, — at  least,  its  follies  are 
corrected  by  reason  and  reflection — 
ron  refuse  to  listen  to  my  arguments 
)n  a  subject  which  is  of  the  utmost 
mportance  to  my  future  happiness : 
lay,  you  would  even  force  me  into 
L  connection  which  would  be  the 
certain  seal  of  my  misery.'' 

"  Future  happiness !  and  seals  of 
nisery  1  So  much  ibr  navel  reading 
— ha!  I  now  perceive  the  reason 
or  your  violent  repugnance  to  the 
I^aptain,"  said  he,  glancing  at  the 
)ushes,  which  James  incautiously 
)arted  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
he  scene.  "  So,  Miss,  you  have  a 
Damon  sighing  in  the  shades,  have 
rou  ?  but  he  shall  **  sigh**  for  some- 
hing  else,  Fll  warrant  him,"  said 
he  old  man,  raising  his  cane,  and 
lobbling  to  the  spot. 

Maria,  without  the  least  conjec- 
ure  of  his  meaning,  looked  wildly 
ound,  exclaiming,  **  Indeed,  fath- 
er, you  are  mistaken.  I  never  saw 
I  being  in  this  valley,  whom  I  did 
lot  expect  to  meet." 

"  Oh  !  very  likely,"  said  he. 

**  No  one  in  the  world,  excepting 
K>me  one  of  our  family  or  friends," 
-ejoined  she. 

"  Perhaps  he  already  considers 
limself  as  one  of  my  family :  it  is 
herefore  my  province  to  salute 
iim. 

So  saying,  he  approached  the 
}hade  ;  but  James,  as  may  be  ima- 
rined,  had  thought  best  to  make  his 
$xit,  as  soon  as  he  was  discovered. 


Unfortunately,  however,  the  leaf  up- 
on which  he  had  pencilled  the  love- 
ly Maria,  had  in  his  hurry  escaped 
from  his  port  folio,  and  laid  fairly 
developed  on  the  green  grass  before 
the  enraged  father.  Hastily  snatch- 
ing  np  the  drawing,  he  glanced  over 
it,  and  passing  it  to  Maria,  said  with 
a  smile  of  irony — 

"  How  man j^  more  "  sittings"  will 
your  artist  require,  in  order  to  fin- 
ish his  work  ?V 

''  Oh  my  father,"  said  Maria, "  do 
not  judge  of  me  so  harshly  I  I  never 
saw  the  person  whom  you  allude  to, 
nor  can  I  imagine  who  could  have 
done  this;  but,"  added  she,  with 
simplicity,  •'  I  should  like  to  know, 
for  there  is  something  so  singular  in 
the  circumstance !" 

"  Singular,  indeed  1"  said  her  fa- 
ther, keenly  eyeing  her,  as  if  still 
doubtful  of  the  truth — '*  bat  come, 
let  us  return  to  the  house,  and  if 
you  receive  the  Captain  as  you 
ought,  I  will  forgive  this  foolish  af- 
fair." 

''  I  will  receive  him  as  I  ought, 
sir :  that  is,  as  your  friend,  not  as  my 
lover.  But  I  have  no  claim  to  your 
forgiveness  for  a  fault  which  I  nev- 
er committed,  and  I  hope  you  will 
endeavour  to  discover  the  person 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  your  un- 
kind suspicions." 

At  this  moment  they  were  joined 
by  the  gallant  Captain,  who  rallied 
her  taste  for  solitude,  and  added, 
that  he  had  long  been  straying  about 
the  grounds  in  search  of  her. 

To  he  concluded  in  mar  n$xi. 


Skstutnas  IBbrndtfi* 

There  are  few  perhaps  who  have 
not  strayed  of  a  moonlight  evening, 
out  of  the  precinQts  of  the  living 
world,  to  linger  and  contemplate  a- 
mpng  the  grass-grown  memorials  of 
those  who  are  gone. 

An  appalling  chill  shoots  through 
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•  the  current  of  life,  at  the  undisturb- 
ed and  universal  silence  of  the 
scene — the  stars  tranquilly  shining 
on  the  white  marble,  and  freely  il- 
luminating the  name,  which  friend- 
ship had  carved  for  the  slumberer 
beneath  ;  here  the  grass  waving  in 
rank  luxuriance,  as  if  to  hide  the 
triumphs  and  the  trophies  of  death, 
and  there  a  human  bone  unearthed 
from  its  time  worn  sepulchre,  a 
ghastly  visitor  to  the  realms  of  day ; 
a  wooden  tablet  marking  the  repose 
of  the  humble  ;  a  cross,  the  sign  of 
the  believer,  and  lofly  and  magnifi- 
'  cent  memorials  over  the  mortal  rel- 
ics of  the  wealthy  and  the  great. 
Ah,  who,  in  such  an  assemblage  as 
this,  can  be  counted  great  7  What 
^old  survives  the  crucible  of  death  ? 
We  can  learn  nothing  from  the  liv- 
ing which  the  dead  do  not  teach  us. 
Would  beauty  be  modest  and  unpre- 
tending t — let  her  quit  the  hall  and 
the  festival  for  a  moment,  and  carry 
her  toilet  to  the  tomb.  Would  the 
proud  learn  humanity  ?  the  penuri- 
ous, charity!  the  frivulous,  serious- 
ness 7  the  bigotted,  philanthropy  ? 
Would  the  scholar  ascertain  the  true 
objects  of  knowledge  1  the  man  of 
the  world,  the  true  means  of  happi- 
ness here  and  hereafler  ?  and  the 
ambitions,  the  true  sources  of  great- 
ness ? — let  him  retire  awhile  from 
the  living,  and  commune  with  the 
dead. 

We  most  all  come  to  the  mourn- 
ful and  silent  grave.  Our  bones 
must  mingle  in  one  common  mass. 
Our  affections  should  travel  in  the 
same  path,  for  they  must  terminate 
in  one  fearful  issue.  Life  is  full  of 
facilities  of  virtue  and  of  happiness ; 
and  when  you  would  abuse  them  go 
purify  your  affreiions,  and  humble 
your  pride,  and  leave  your  hopes  at 
the  tomp  of  a  friend,  when  the  stars 
are  shining  upon  it,  like  the  glori- 
ous beams  of  religion  upon  the 
mansion  of  death. 

All  happiness  consists  in  con- 
tentment. 


THE  GARDElf  ER: 

AV  AFFICTIirO  STOBT. 

Robert  Wilson  was  a  market  gar- 
dener. Early  in  life  he  married  a 
deserving  young  womaD,  whom  be 
loved  with  entire  teodemeas,  and 
by  whom  he  had  several  chiklreo. 
No  man  on  earth  coold  be  fonder 
of  his  little  offspring  than  Wilson  ; 
and  they  on' the  other  hand  had  al- 
most worshipped  their  father,  takiog 
delight  in  nothing  so  moch  as  doing 
what  he  wished.  Wilson  was  not 
very  wise  ;  nor  was  he  at  all  lean- 
ed ;  but  his  heart,  which,  as  I  bate 
said,  was  ail  of  tenderness,  told  him 
with  unerring  instinct,  that  his  chil- 
dren would  be  governed  more  per- 
fectly, and  with  more  wholesome 
effect  under  the  dominion  of  lore 
than  under  that  of  fear;  and  his 
was  indeed  a  happy  family,  where 
affection,  pleasure,  obedience  asd 
faith — faith  in  each  other — went 
hand  in  hand.  Wilson  was  well 
situated  for  passing  his  life  coo- 
fortably,  and  rationally,  his  gu- 
den  being  just  far  enough  out  of 
London  to  render  inconvenient  his 
mixing  in  the  squalid  profligacies  of 
the  town,  (had  he  been  so  inclined;) 
and  yet  he  was  not  so  entirdr  is 
the  country,  as  to  harden  him  iato 
the  robust  callousness  and  ignorant 
vices  of  village  life.  He  coukijnst 
hear  enough  of  the  "  stir  of  a  great 
Babel/'  to  interest  hira  in  it,  and  tt» 
keep  his  faculties  alive  and  awake 
to  the  value  of  his  own  quiet,  and 
to  the  unaffected  caresses  of  bb 
dear  wife  and  children,  which  al- 
ways appeared  more  and  more  pre- 
cious, aAcr  he  had  been  hearing  in 
his  weekly  visits  to  town,  some  in- 
stances of  mercenary  hypocrisy  and 
false-hearted  ness. 

I  lodged  two  years  in  his  boose, 
and  have  often  S3en  him  on  a  soio- 
mer's  evening,  sitting  in  an  open 
part  of  his  garden,  surrounded  by 
his  family,  in  unconscious  eojov- 
ment  of  the  still  and  rich  sunset. 
I  was  his  guest  the  last  time  I  sav 
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him,  poor  fellow,  in  this  placid  hap- 
piness. We  drank  tea  in  the  open 
air,  and  amdsed  ourselves  after- 
wards by  reading  the  previous  day's 
newspaper,  which  Wilson  used  to 
hire  for  the  evening.  We  sat  out 
of  doors  later  than  usual,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  deliciousness  of  the 
night,  which  instead  of  deepening 
into  darkness,  kept  up  a  meUow 
golden  radiance  sweeter  than  the 
scorching  daylight,  for  before  the 
colours  of  the  sun  had  entirely  fa- 
ded in  the  west,  the  moon  came  up 
over  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the 
effect  was  divine.  My  poor  host, 
however,  did  not  seem  so  happy  as 
usual.  He  had  been  thoughtful  the 
whole  evening,  and  now  became 
more  pensive  ;  and  nothing  roused 
him  even  into  momentary  cheer,  ex- 
cept the  playfulness  of  his  eldest 
daughter — a  merry  little  girl  of  four 
or  five  years  of  age.  It  was  sad  to 
see  him,  with  his  dejected  face, 
striving  to  laugh  and  romp  with  the 
child,  who  in  a  short  time  began  to 
perceive  the  alteration  in  her  father's 
manner,  and  to  reflect  in  her  smooth 
face  the  uneasiness  of  his.  But 
their  pastime  was  of  short  continu- 
ance. There  was  nothing  hearty 
in  it,  except  the  dance  of  the  child's 
forehead  locks  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
the  moonshine. 

I  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  this 
depression.  He  was  beginning  to 
be  pinched  under  an  ugly  coalition 
— an  increasing  family,  decreasing 
business,  and  times  taxed  to  the  ut- 
termost: the  gentlefolks  living  about 
the  great  square,  did  not  spend  so 
much  money  as  formerly  in  decking 
their  windows  and  balconies  with 
early  flowers  and  rare  exotics ;  and 
this  was  an  important  source  of 
Wilson's  revenue.  He  bore  up, 
however,  with  sad  patience,  for  a 
long  time,  till  hunger  thinned  and 
stretched  the  round  faces  of  his 
children,  and  his  wife's  endear- 
ments, instead  of  coming  with  hope 
and  encouragement,  seemed  like  to- 


kens of  love,  growing  more  spiritu- 
al and  devoted  under  despair — they 
were  embraces  hallowed  and  made 
sublime  by  famine.  The  failing 
voices  of  his  unconscious  children 
were  like  madness  bringing  sounds 
to  his  ears ;  and  one  night,  losing 
in  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  all 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
he  rushed  forward  and  committed  a 
robbery. 

I  shall  never  forget,  as  long  as  I 
live,  the  hour  when  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  officers  of  justice. 

A  knock  was  heard  on  the  outer 
gate,  and  on  Mrs.  Wilson's  going  to 
open  ii,  two  men  rushed  by  her  into 
the  house,  and  seized  her  pale  and 
trembling  husband  ;  who,  although 
he  expected  and  dreaded  such  an 
event,  was  so  staggered  by  it,  as  to 
lose  for  a  few  moments  his  con« 
sciousness  of  all  about  him.  The 
first  thing  he  saw  on  coming  to  him* 
self,  was  his  wife  stretched  at  his 
feet  in  a  fearful  swoon ;  and,  as  he 
was  hurried  off,  he  turned  his  face 
towards  her,  with  a  heart-broken 
expression,  calling  out  in  a  tone 
half-raving  and  half-imploring,  'look 
there ! — look  there  !' — 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  wretched  hours 
passed  by  him  and  his  wife  in  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
period  and  the  time  of  his  trial. 
The  madness  of  his  utter  despair, 
perhaps,  was  less  intolerable  than 
the  sickening  agitation  produced  in 
her  mind  by  the  air-built  hopes  she 
dared  to  entertain  in  weary  success- 
ion, and  which  were  only  born  to  be 
soon  stricken  back  into  nothing. 
This  is  indeed  a  ghostly  and  wither- 
ing conflict.  The  poor  woman,  aft 
ter  enduring  it  for  three  week s,could 
not  be  easily  recognized  by  her  old 
acquaintances.  There  were  no  tra- 
ces lefl  of  the  happy  bustling  wife. 
She  moved  silently  among  her  chil- 
dren. Her  face  was  emaciated  and 
hectic ;  and  her  eyes  were  red  with 
the  constant  swell  of  tears.     It  was 
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a  mighty  change 

•  The  day  of  trial  at  length  came 
on.  Wilson  was  found  guilty,  and 
fentence  of  death  was  passed  on 
him.  The  laws  in  their  justice  con- 
demned him  to  be  hanged — and  the 
laws  in  their  justice  had  enfc^ced 
the  taxation,  the  hard  pressure  of 
which  had  so  mainly  assisted  to  drive 
him  into  the  crime.  But  the  world 
is  inexplicable. 

His  wife  did  not  surviTO  the  news 
many  hours.  She  died  in  the  night 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  let  the  condemned  man  know 
this ;  I  knew  he  would  never  ask  to 
see  her  again,  for  their  meetings  in 
the  prison  had  already  been  tormen- 
ting beyond  endurance.  I  visited 
him  in  his  cell  two  days  before  the 
time  appointed  for  his  execution. 
He  was  silent  for  many  minutes  af- 
ter I  entered,  and  I  did  not  attempt 
to  rouse  him.  At  length  with  a 
Toice  quivering  under  an  effort  to 
be  composed,  he  said  : 

"Although,  Mr.  Saville,  I  do  not 
request,  (I  was  going  to  say,  I  did 
not  wishf  but  GcS  knows  how  false 
that  would  be)  to  behold  my  wife 
again  in  this  bitter,  bitter  world, 
because,  such  a  dreary  meeting 
would  drive  her  mad ;  yet  I  think  it 
would  do  me  good,  if  I  could  see 
my  child,  my  eldest  girl,  my  little 
Betsey.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but 
I  have  an  idea  that  her  sod  prattle, 
ignorant  as  she  is  of  my  fate,  would 
take  something  away  from  the  dis- 
mal suffering  I  am  to  undergo  on 
Wednesday.  Therefore  bring  her, 
will  you,  this  afternoon ;  and  frame 
some  postponing  excuse  for  my 
poor  wife.  These,  dear  sir,  are 
melancholy  troubles,  but  I  know 
you  are  very  good." 

In  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  I 
took  the  child,  who  asked  me  seve- 
ral times  on  the  road  why  her  father 
did  not  come  home.  As  we  walk- 
ed along  the  gloomy  passage  to  his 
cell,  she  clung  close  to  me,  and  did 
not  say  a  word.    It  was  very  differ- 


ent, poor  thing,  to  the  open  and  giy 
garden  about  which  she  used  to 
run. 

The  door  of  her  (kther's  lonen- 
ble  dungeon  was  soon  opened,  and 
the  child  rushed  into  hia  arm 

"  I  do  not  like  you  to  lire  intbii 
dark  place,  &ther,"  she  cried;- 
**  come  home  with  me  and  Mr.  Si- 
ville,  and  see  mother— who  is  ii 
bed." 

"  I  cannot  come  jost  Dov,aj 
child,"  he  answered:  "jvifom 
stay  a  little  while  with  me,  a^ 
throw  your  arms  round  my  oeck, 
and  lean  your  face  on  mine." 

The  child  did  as  she  wasbiddes, 
and  the  poor  man  strained  her  to 
him,  sobbing  bitVerly  and  cobtuI- 
sively.  After  a  few  minute  k 
looked  with  yawning  eyes  io  le 
face,  crying — 

"  Come,  my  dear,  sing  yoor  poor 
father  that  pretty  song  which  job 
know  you  used  to  sing  to  him  vlw 
he  was  tired  on  an  evening.  Ija 
not  well  now-— look  at  mc,mych3d, 
and  sing." 

How  sad  it  was  tohearthechilft 
voice  warbling  in  that  dolowfli 
place  I  I  could  scarcely  beir  i^j 
but  it  seemed  to  have  a  contraj  ^ 
feet  on  the  father;  his  cyes«« 
lighted  up,  and  a  smile  appciw* 
his  countenance.  The  aoog  ^f^ 
love,  and  woody  retirement,  ik» 
mestic  repose,  and  the  baffled  froflB 
of  fortune.  While  the  chiW  « 
singing,  I  left  the  cell  to  make»o« 
arrangements  with  the  gaoler, »» 
was  walking  close  to  the  door,  j 
had  not  however  been  thusen^ 
for  five  minutes,  before  I  v^ 
something  fall  heatUy,  accon^"*^ 
with  a  violent  scream,  and  rtB^I 
into  the  cell;  I  saw  the  mm 
convict  lying  on  the  floor,  »'' 
little  girl  clinging  round  heD€<* 
The  gaoler  and  I  lifted  bjm  up,  aj 

alarmed  at  the  hue  of  hi«  »«.  ^ 
ed  in  the  medical  attendant  ol^ 
prison,  who  soon  told  us  tlic  P 
man  was  dead. 
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The  account  given  by  the  child, 
was — ^that  aller  she  had  done  sing- 
ing, her  father  started,  then  looked 
sharply  in  her  face,  and  with  a 
strange  short  laugh,  fell  from  his 
chair.  i 

I  suppose  she  had  sung  him  into 
a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  sit- 
uation ;  that  she  had  conjured  up 
in  his  mind  with  her  innocent  voice 
a  blessed  dream  of  past  days  and 
enjoyments,  and  that  the  spell  ceas- 
ing when  her  melody  ceased,  the 
truth  of  things  had  beat  upon  his 
heart  with  too  stunning  a  contrast, 
and  it  had  burst 

AN  ADTENTURE. 

We  were  slowly  driving  pur  old 
horse  Tempest,  in  our  quiet  easy 
shandrydan,  admiring,  as  all  who 
have  hearts  and  souls  must  do,  the 
the  noble  vistas  which  opened  eve^ 
ry  moment  upon  our  sight.  Far 
down  we  heard  the  gurgling  of  the 
joyous  river,  leaping  over  rock  and 
stone,  yet  saw  not  the  glittering  of 
its  bubbling  course  for  the  thick 
leaves  which  clustered  on  its  preci- 
pitous bank.  Then  at  the  winding 
of  the  way,  we  saw  a  smooth  calm 
reach,  circling  with  its  limpid  wa- 
ters round  a  projecting  point,  and 
just  below  us  the  tiny  billows  glis- 
tening to  the  noonday-sun,  half  seen, 
half  hid  by  the  brushwood,  which 
decked  with  greenness  and  beauty 
the  rocky  ledge  over  which  we  gaz- 
sd.  We  gave  Tempest  a  gentle 
hint  to  proceed,  and  not  far  had  we 
^one,  when  gliding  before  us  in  sol- 
itude and  loveliness,  we  beheld  a 
form — and  by  the  quickened  pulses 
>f  our  heart,  we  knew  whose  only 
:hat  enchanting  form  could  be.  Im- 
nersed  in  "  maiden  meditation," 
the  heard  not  the  rolling  of  our 
chariot  wheels.  Nearer  and  nearer 
ive  approached,  and  at  last  as  if 
oused  from  a  dream,  she  started 
ind  turned  round.  The  large  brown 
;ye  glistening  in  its  lustrous  beauty, 
ill  it  appeared  almost  in  tears, — the 


dark  arched  eye-brows,  the  glow- 
ing cheek,  and  then  the  enchanting 
smile, — it  was — it  was  our  Ellen  ! 
Three  years  were  passed  since  we 
had  seen  the  fawn-like  maiden.  W^ 
had  seen  her  in  the  lighted  hall, 
where  she  was  the  cynosure  of  every 
eye, — the  loadstone  of  every  h^art. 
We  had  gazed  on  the  ringlets  of  her 
dark  auburn  tresses  that  floated  in 
many  a  curl  along  the  pure  marble 
of  her  snowy  neck ;  we  had  follow- 
ed with  admiration  every  movement 
of  her  graceful  form,  and  looked 
with  more  than  rapture  on  the  twink- 
ling of  her  small  and  &iry-like  feet, 
and  we  had  wondered  that  a  flower 
so  fair  was  still  led  alone,  and  was 
not  gathered  to  bloom  on  in  blesCK 
edness,  the  ornament  and  delight 
of  some  faithful  and  loving  bosom. 
And  here  we  saw  her  in  this  roman- 
tic region,  communing  with  her  own 
pure  spirit. 

We  spoke  in  the  words  of  over- 
flowing friendship ;  and,  old  as  we 
were,  our  heart  yearned  with  kind- 
ness and  affection  to  a  being  so 
young,  so  beautiful.  Again  we 
hear  her  voice  as  we  used  to  delight 
to  hear  it,  gay,  joyous,  free.  She 
spoke  with  an  enthusiasm,  which 
made  her  still  more  lovely,  of  the 
beauties  of  the  wild  scene  round 
us.  "Go  on,  blessed  creature,*^ 
thought  we,  in  the  fulness  of  our 
heart,  as  we  descended  from  our 
vehicle,  and  trusted  Tempest  to  his 
own  discretion  up  the  hill, — "Go 
on,  blessed  creature,  spreading  light 
with  thy  pure  smiles  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  a  clouded  and  care  disturbed 
existence, — be  the  pride  of  some 
youthful  bosom,  that  will  beat  only 
as  thy  wishes  point  I  For  ourselves ! 
we  are  old  and  failed,  but  thy  beau- 
ties have  scattered  a  leaf  of  the  tree 
of  happiness  upon  the  dull  and  lag- 
ging course  of  our  thorn  encircled 
thoughts.''  We  wondered,  but  in- 
quired not  the  reason  of  her  being 
solitary  in  so  desolate  and  wild  a 
scene;    our  thoughts  were  other- 
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wise  employed,  and  we  were  regret- 
ting that  we  had  fallen  into  the  sere, 
the  yellow  leaf,  and  picturing  scenes 
of  happiness  and  delight,  had  fate 
and  fortune  willed  it  otherwise. 
Even  yet,  coiild  we  win  the  heart 
of  one  to  beautiful,  we  might 
be  happy ;  attention  would  atone 
tar  disparity  of  years, — and  Ellen, 
the  lovely,  the  accomplished  Ellen, 
might  deign^^ 

" toblan 

With  ber  li^t  step  our  loQeliness.'' 

Tet  why  for  our  vanity  or  selfish 
gratification  doom  a  creature  so 
young  to  waste  her  best  years  in  the 
dull  and  joyless  society  of  an  infirm 
old  man? — perish  the  ungenerous 
thought  1 — but  would  not  she  her- 
self laugh  at  the  mere  idea !  Per- 
chance even  now  she  is  musing  on 
some  young  and  betrothed  ad- 
mirer ;  perchance  she  is  dreaming 
of  her  future  happiness,  when  the 
wife  shall  make  it  her  pride  to  com- 
pensate for  the  coyness  of  the  mai- 
den. In  the  midst  of  our  reverie 
and  regrets,  a  cari^iage  swept  up  the 
hill;  a  venerable  old  man  looked 
out  of  the  window  as  it  stopped,  and 
said,  in  an  almost  surly  tone, — "  We 
have  got  the  shoe  replaced — how 
fast  you've  walked  ;  come  in."  And 
Ellen,  the  young,  the  pure,  the  in- 
nocent, the  beautiful,  was  the  wife. 
of  a  man  older  by  a  good  dozen 
years  than  ourself !  We  handed  her 
in  without  a  word,  bowed,  as  she 
said  farewell,  and  stood  gazing  af- 
ter the  carriage  long  after  a  turning 
of  the  road  concealed  it  from  our 
view.  We  remembered,  that  on  re- 
mounting our  shandrydan,we  caught 
ourself  muttering  somethings  which 
we  are  afraid  sounded  almost  like 
an  oath.  R.  H. 

Why  is  the  junior-editor  of  the 
Boston  Statesman  like  Mount  Par- 
nassus ?  He  is  a  poetical  Hill .  .  . 
Why  is  a  clergyman  like  a  person 
who  has  encountered  a  doctor  ?  He's 
met'Orphysician. — Com. 


Wb  most  readily  ffiv«  place  to  ibis  '  cadract' 
firom  our  &ir  friend  Alicjc  :  mmanaig  ber 
thai  we  have  no  "  visiting  of  cooscieace^  a 
thus  exposing  the  arrogant  tirade jameomm^. 
nicating  reserve,  of  book*worni  importaiKe. 
Noting  also  tbat  tbese '  Ethereals*  can  »- 
dulge  occasionally  in  tbe  vmigariMm  of  ^pso- 
Haadun,  wiib  as  keen  a  relufa  an  ibeirteRcs- 
trial  neighbors. 

A  MEETING  OF  TH£ 
AUTHORS. 
**  This  dinner  was  given  by  a  liter- 
ary amateur,  to  the  several  autbon, 
and  authoresses,  who   famish  oar 
running  account  of  DOTela,  essaja, 
disquisitions,  reviews,  articles,  fugi- 
tive poems,  squibs,   and  bem  wub. 
And  in  the  evening  we  had  a  nu- 
merous accession  of   both    sexes, 
who  were  brought  together  as  pro- 
fessedly'bo^^^isA  people,  and  tbiere- 
fore   fit  audience    for    the  writers, 
who,  I  suppose,  were  expected  lo  be 
speakers  also.     I  know,  that  I  ibr 
one,  went  fully  possessed  with  ibe 
idea,   that  at  least  I  should  bear  a 
great  quantity  of  discourse,  bovef- 
er  I  might  chance   to  think  of  iu 
quality  ;  and,  moreover,  I  was  re* 
joicing  for  two  entire  days  at  tbe 
prospect  which  lay  before  me ;  ixit 
disappointment  was  the  portion  of 
every  novice  who,  like  nayself,  kuk- 
ed  for  ''  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow 
of  soul."     Of  all  the  dull  nnister- 
esting  meetings  of   which   I  ever 
happened  to  be  a  member,  I  wifiiEf- 
ly  vote  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  to 
that    at  Sir  Marmaduke   Liston's. 
However,   as  knowledge  is  aiwan 
valuable,  I  stand  indebted  to  t^ 
assembly  for  one  piece  of  inlbmn- 
tion,  which,  till   now  I  have  takes 
upon  hearsay  evidence. 

It  was  in  Lady  Liston's  drawinf- 
room  that  I  first  saw  that  gorgoo. 
yclept  "  Blue  Stocking^**  which  »e 
used  to  think  was  like  other  spec* 
tres,  an  offspring  of  the  imaginatioD. 
I  can  assure  you  that  such  things 
are ;  and,  if  I  was  heartily  disgust- 
ed with  the  authors  at  dinner,  I  wis 
no  less  heartily  nauseated  by  tbe 
Blues  at  tea.    The  former  only  le- 
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toinded  me  of  rival  tradesmen,  who 
forgot  a  part  of  their  craft,  namely, 
adulation  of  their  patron,  in  the  ab- 
Borfoing  energy  of  their  hatred  to- 
wardfl  each  other.    As  to  coiwerso' 
Han,  we  had  none ;  for  every  man 
eeemed  aflraid  to  utter  a  sentence, 
lest  bis  neighbour  should  slip  it  into 
a  book,  and  thus  defraud  the  real 
owner.     A  few  nods,  shrugs,  and 
hiihs,  which  might  be  interpreted 
etd  Ubitum,  occupied  the  place  of 
language,  and  constituted  nearly  the 
whole  intercourse  of  mnd,  which 
was  not  directed  to  the  matter  of 
fish,  fiesh,   and  fowls.     On  these, 
indeed,  and  their  individual  merits, 
our    witteragemot    were   eloquent, 
''with  all  alliteration's  artful  aid;" 
and  they  also  proved  themselves  no- 
thing loath  to  exercise    whatever 
Critical  acumen  any  of  them  possess- 
ed on  SirMarmaduke's  wines,  which 
Were  discussed  from  humble  port  to 
imperial  tokay,  with  glistening  eyes, 
glazed  noses,  and  expanding  vests. 
Yet  we  had  not  even  allusion  to  a 
feast  of  the  ancients ;  not  a  word  of 
old  Falerian,  not  a  single  glimmer- 
ing of  classic  lore,  though  in  the 
fields  of  Horace,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  company  might  have  expa- 
tiated on  neutral  ground,  without 
danger  of  petty  larceny  on  either 
side.     One  prodigious  person,  who 
aeemed  like    "  Behemoth,  biggest 
born,"  and  who  quaffed  according- 
ly, particularly  diverted  me :  he  sat 
next  to  a  tall  thin  phantom,  who 
looked  like  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine,  and  wore  a  little  black  cap  on 
his    skull,    which    appeared   as  if 
•*  moulded  on  a  porringer."     This 
shadowy  form  was,  I  was  told,  a 
metaphysician,    and    certainly   he 
^ave  me  the  idea  of  having  come 
into  the  world  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  extension  of 
tenuity.      He  drank   nothing    but 
toast  and  water,  and  consequent- 
ly had    the  advantage  of  preser- 
ving such  store  of  faculties  as  be 
l>rought  to  the  entertainment,  in 
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all  their  clearness,  when  his  neigh- 
bours were  "  veiled  in  mist  ;'*  but  ei- 
ther the  measure  was  so  small,  or 
the  nature  of  his  wares  prevented 
them  from  being  pilfered.  Whatev- 
er the  reason,  so  it  was,  that  he  see- 
med to  enjoy  to  all  the  ease  of  a  sin- 
ecure, in  guarding  his  mental  pro- 
perty from  depredation.  He  and 
his  ample  companion  threw  glances 
at  each  other  of  mutual  contempt, 
now  and  then,  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  oppoitunity  presented  itself, 
kept  up  at  intervals  a  meagre  snarl, 
altogether  divested  of  wit  or  point, 
till  the  big  man,  who,  of  a  class  that 
it  might  1^  presumed, 

''  Had  but  seldom  known  the  use 
Of  tbe  grape's  surprising  jui  ce." 

became  so  top-heavy,  that  I  saw  his 
head  gently  let  down,  as  if  by  a  pul- 
ley and  tackle,  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  metaphysician,  who,  not  inclin- 
ed to  enact  the  prop  to  a  fallen  foe, 
disengaged  himself  so  abruptly  from 
this  Mountain  of  the  Muses  mr  Be- 
hemoth is  a  poet)  that  the  cnair  on 
which  he  sat,  having  glided  away, 
the  latter  came  down  on  the  floor 
plump,  like  a  full  sack  that  had  bro- 
ken from  the  crane.  My  gravity 
was  not  proof  against  this  downfall 
of  Parnassus ;  and  I  made  my  way 
up  stairs  as  quickly  as  I  could,  only 
lagging  behind  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  for  the  water  drinking  philoso- 
pher to  be  lodged  before  me. 

Oh,  ye  gods !  what  an  exhibition 
did  I  open  upon  !  The  only  simili- 
tude which  1  can  find  at  hand  for 
the  drawing  room  that  presented  it- 
self, was  a  glass  of  some  tightly  bot- 
tled liquor,  in  which  a  froth  of  white 
muslin  occupied  the  upper,  and  a 
sediment  of  black  cloth  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  as  I  entered  the  room ;  but  I 
soon  perceived  that  the  et  ceteras  of 
coffee,  tea,  cakes,  and  bread  and 
butter,  were  not  at  all  more  indiffer- 
ent in  the  superior,  than  soups, 
meats,  and  wine  had  been  in  the  in- 
ferior regions  of  this  intellectual/i?s- 
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turn.  It  quite  astonished  me  to  see 
the  quantity  of  all  these  intellectual 
appurtenances  of  the  soiree'  that  al- 
most immediately  vanished,  "  leav- 
ing not  a  wreck  behind."  During 
the  consumption  of  these  mere 
creatures  of  the  entertainment^  cer- 
tain solemn  sentences  were  fired  at 
intervals,  after  the  manner  of  min- 
ute guns^  each  succeeded  by  a  dead- 
ly pause. 

The  gentlemen  below  stairs  sat 
a  long  time,  but  I  was  resolved  to 
see  out  the  evening,  ere  I  passed 
judgment  on  a  party  of  the  literati. 
At  length  the  authors  ascended,and, 
had  I  been  a  young  lady,  I  should 
have  felt  most  unwilling 

"  To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
or  such  late  wassaiters }" 

but  the  habits  of  the  trade  triumph- 
ed over  the  occasional  excess  which 
Sir  Marmaduke's  hospitality  had 
caused  his  guests  to  commit,  and  so 
profoundly  discreet  was  this  book- 
making  assembly,  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  not  a  syllable  that  betray- 
ed either  taste  or  genius  escaped, 
and  laid  them  open  to  plagiarism, 
I  must  do  justice  to  the  equal  taci- 
turnity which  they  observed  on  ev- 
ery subject  less  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  direct  views  of 
their  calling;  insomuch  that,  for 
the  greater  number,  they  withstood 
the  most  pedantic  efforts,  on  the  side 
of  the  blues,  to  draw  them  out,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  tedious 
verbiage  pronounced,  ex  cathedra, 
by  the  man  in  the  black  cap,  who, 
perceiving  the  advantage  which  his 
abstemiousness  gave  him  over  the 
rest,,  grew  loquacious,  and  collected 
a  circle  of  ladies  around  him — One 
might  have  imagined  that  rumina- 
tion was  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  that  the  members  of  this  tire- 
some confraternity  had  come  toge- 
ther principally  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  first,,  and  thea  chewing  the 
cud  on  the  subject  of  their  next  lu- 
cubrations. I  never  was  so  weary 
of  the  "  human  face  divine^''  as  on 


the  memorable  occasion  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  gladly  bioisb- 
ed  all  recollection  of  a  partj,  over 
which  the  goddess  of  doiness  hid 
especially  presided^m  the  most 
leaden  slumber  that  I  have  eiperi- 
enced  since  my  arrival  in  the  Biit- 
ish  capital." 


OKXfZVlCOATHBSUM. 


*  We  arc  bat  the  Teodora  of  other  MB'tsau^* 


4.NGEL  OF  Death.  Mabonetsajs 
he  saw,  in  the  third  heaven,  in  u> 
gel  so  large  that  his  ejes  vere  se^ 
enty  thousand  days'  jooraey  ipirt 
This  is  the  angel  of  Death,  who 
has  always  before  him  a  lat^e  Ubie 
on  which  he  is  ever  writing  and 
blotting  out.  Whenever  he  erases 
a  name,  its  possesser  immediitelj 
dies. 

MADiiLME  Maroat— ThcFrendi 
sronaut,  a  few  days  ago,  aiceodd 
in  a  balloon,  and  at  ten  o'dod:< 
night  descended  in  a  field  oeu  Ao- 
cenil,where  she  remained  the  wiok 
night  in  a  state  of  anxiety. 

In  the  morning  the  Mayor  *» 
about  to  commit  her  to  pri»> 
for  travelling  without  a  ptsspoil 
when  fortunately  the  Procomdi 
Roi  arrived  on  the  spot,  andlooi 
her  under  bis  protection.  ; 

Uncovering  a  Mcmmi.  The 
mummy  brought  from  the  rojil se- 
pulchre at  Thebes,  by  the  lite  Mf 
Lee,  Consul^eneraUtAkiaoani. 
was  unwrapped  at  TrematonCasw 
on  Saturday  last,  by  S.  LH^ 
mick,  Esq.  first  surgeon  of  tbeA*- 
val  Hospital  here^  in  the  presen* 
of  Mr.  Dickson,,  of  the  Eaf^ 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  the '  RoyalSo«- 
reign'  yacht,  and  manyolbcf  £«■• 
tlemen  of  the  profession  aod  nei^ 
borhood.  The  body  wiseu^P 
in  some  hundreds  of  yards  of  hoea 
bandages,  of  about  fiw  yard? »».. 
and  firom  five  to  fifteen  inches  »*» 
—all  of  them  firingcd,  andalwp 
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worked  at  the  ends.  Some  were 
placed  longitudinally,  bat  the  great- 
er part  were  wrapped  around  the 
body,  which  proved  to  be  in  perfect 
preservation,  with  hair  remaining 
on  the  eyebrows,  &c.  The  coffins 
are  splendidly  covered,  both  inside 
and  out,  with  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphics, in  beautiful  preservation ; 
and  by  comparing  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  outside  of  the  crown  of  the 
inner  coffin,  with  the  legends  of 
proper  names  given  by  Champillon, 
the  mummy  appears  to  be  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  Pharaohs. 

John  Neal  announces  the  forth- 
coming of  Rachel  Dyer,  a  Yankee 
story  by  himself.  It  is  anxiously 
looked  for. 

Laziness  appears  more  blameable 
in  a  clergyman,  than  it  does  in  any 
other  man,  because  he  "  labors  for 
things  that  perish  not."  Whereas, 
"  others  labor  for  things  that  perish 
in  the  using." — Yemkee, 


ISotoer  of  STaste. 


THE  OPERA  GLASS,  j  N.  Y.J 
The  first  number  of  thia  paper  led  many  to 
be?ievo  that  its  pafen  were  to  be  ezcluaivoly  de- 
roted  to  a  view  of  the  fine  arts  and  critical  no- 
:\ce»  of  the  Drama.  With  regard  to  the  succeed- 
ng  number*  we  are  ploawd  to  obterve  this  is  not 
:he  case.  They  are  filled  with  an  unusual  quan- 
ity  of  original  and  interesting  matter.  JNo  doubt 
t  will  receive  the  patronage  it  merits. 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Ve  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  valuable  pe- 
ioclical  has  an  extensive  circulation  ihroug^b 
lat  part  of  society  where  it  is  calculated  to 

0  the  most  good.  Placed  in  the  hands  of 
lose  who  direct  the  studies  of  youth,  either 

1  domestic  or  public  life,  it  will  be  found  a 
icful  monitor,  affording  many  new  hints  on 
e  subject  of  Education,  which  even  in  this 
I  lightened  age,  are  admitted  as  groat  im- 
-ovemcnts  upon  the  various  systems  hitherto 
lopted.  This  number  contains  a  copious 
tract    from  the  address  of   Mr.  Thatxr, 

Practical  Education,  delivered  by  him  at 
B  openiDf^  of  "CHAI7NCEY  Hall."  The 
lowing  paragraph,  which  shows  the  neces- 
y  of  a  teacher's  gaining  the  love  and  confi 


dance  of  his  pupils,  in  order  to  advance  their 
improvementyContains  many  important  truths, 
worthy  of  general  consideration  : 

The  first  step  of  a  judicious  teach- 
er, is,  to  gain  the  coiifideDce  and  af- 
fection of  his  pupil.  And,  as  the  young 
are  naturally  confiding  and  affection- 
ate, he  will  soon  accomplish  it,  if  uo 
extraneous  influence  intervene,  to 
counteract  his  efiforts.  This  done, 
the  child  is  prepared  to  receive  in- 
struction witii  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure. He  respects  the  source  of  it — 
his  mind  has  no  douhts  to  struggle 
with  ;  and  he  learns  to  love  the  sci- 
ences as  he  loves  the  man  who  teach- 
es them.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
instructer  can  almost  mould  him  to 
his  will,  and  make  such  impressions  ' 
on  his  mind  and  heart  as  will  never 
be  forgotten.  * 

In  committing  the  minds  of  our 
children  to  the  care  of  others,  we  en- 
trust them  with  a  most  precious 
charge — not  merely  so,  as  far  as  their 
well-being,  their  respectability,  and 
usefulness  are  concerned  in  the  ^tm- 
etU  existence,  but  to  all  future  being ; 
for  as  mind  is  immortal,  its  acquisi-  * 
tions  will  be  so  likewise ;  and  if  hap- 
piness is  to  be  enjoyed  in  proportion 
to  mental  elevation  and  refinement, 
as  well  as  to  moral  purity,  it  is  of  un- 
speakable importance  to  us  all  to  cul- 
tivate it.  The  teacher,  then,' whose 
office  it  is  to  direct  his  pupil  to  the 
sacred  duties  of  life,  incurs  an  im- 
mense roHponsibility,  and  may  well 
claim,  and  hope  to  receive,  all  the  aid 
that  parental  co-operation  can  give. 
With  this  aid,  he  may  not  only  be  the 
happy  means  of  forming  good  citizens, 
but  exert  an  influence  which  shall 
bear  its  fruits  in  heaven. 

A  large  portion  of  this  journal  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Female  Educaiitm,  The  ar- 
gumenU-'  are  clear  in  favor  of  early  improve" 
ment,  and  supported  on  the  most  mtional 
principles.  Still  a  strong  prejudice -exists  in 
the  minds  of  some  persons, — not  otherwise  il- 
liberal,— against  the  encouragement  of"  La- 
dy learning."  We  lately  hoard  one  of  these 
primitive  sticklers  for  stocking-knitting,  pud- 
ding-making spinsters,  declaiming  most  vo- 
ciferously against  the  "  flirts,"  whom  he  snid 
should  be  learning  their  prayers,  instead  of 
jabbering  French  and  Latin,  and  making 
pickles  instead  of  poetry  !  Yet  we  so  far  fa- 
vour thfs  gentleman's  opinion  of  the  sove- 
reignty cf  ibcse  accoutplislimculs,  that  should 
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be  be  confined  b^  the  gout  in  ibe  countrjr, 
where  there  might  be  no  tocielj,  and  no 
books,  (a  thing  not  improbable)  we  most  i 
cerel  J  wish  him  the  90U  and  comtani  compan- 
ionship of  one  of  these  notable,  knitting, 
stuffing,  pickling  prodigies,  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, to  watch,  like  an  sncti^  at  his  pil- 
low, who  would  amuse  him  occasionally 
with  "  Elegant  Extracu"  from  the  "  Cook's 
Oracle,''  with  her  own  extemporary  annota- 
tions and  improvements  thereof. 

We  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to 
advocate  the  literary  pursuits  of  females  at 
the  expense  of  their  domntk  duiin.  The  bo- 
som of  hcnUj  in  every  stage  of  existence,  is 
the  proper  sphere  of  woman.  It  is  there 
with  few  excepiions  she  is  destined  to  act, 
and  to  shine ;  but  should  it  be  her  fortune,  in 
wedded  life,  to  move  in  an  elevated  sphere, 
It  is  as  highly  important  that  she  should  be 
qualified  to  611  it  with  dignity,  as  that  the  ru- 
ler of  a  nation  should  understand  the  laws  by 
which  he  expects  to  govern.  The  word  gov- 
ernment applies  strictly  to  the  management 
of  her  domestic  concerns,  and  the  education 
of  her  children.  Beyond  these  bounds  no  ra- 
tional woman  would  choose  to  pass.  These 
are  duties  which  nature  has  appointed  her  to 
fulfil,  aiiid  however  great  may  be  her  claim  to 
literary  distinction,  or  the  superficial  graces 
of  education,  these  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
out incurring  the  just  censure  of  society.  We 
sincerely  bate  the  term  of  "  Blue  Stocking." 
and  all  iu  attributes,  and  believe  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  a  woman  may  go 
somewhat  beyond  Webster's  Spelling-Book, 
without  being  dubbed  with  this  title  of  honor. 
Pedantry^  and  the  afiectation  of  learning,  is 
always  disgusting  in  either  sex.  The  fantas- 
tic parade  of '  words,'  and  the  pompous  dic- 
tum pronounced  upon  all  subjects  and  all 
things,  are  fair  points  for  ridicule ;  but  those 
who  read  for  improvement,  and  write  to  a- 
muse  themselves  and  others,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  ''  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way,"  through  the  bye-paths  of  literature 
without  molestation. 

SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 

ZaAKB   OBOBOB. 

This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the  face 
of  creation.  Even  those  who  have  visited  the 
sunny  groves  of  France,  the  aromatic  vales 
of  Italy,  or  the  classic  shores  of  Greece,  ac- 


knowledge its  elysiaa  beaotj.  The  giad 
chain  of  mountains  tbtt  embossB  tlie  Isle, 
form  a  bold  contrast  with  the  soft  relrei^ 
its  banks,  and  the  rich  ibliage  of  the  tiw, 
which  thfow  their  deep  dkadsvs  vpon  fkii 
bright  minnr  of  waters.  It  is  defightlil  to 
witnMS  "  the  flun  ia  his  golden  set,"  apw  lb 
fairy  sceae.  The  ^rit  of  repose  iihire:  it 
is  the  very  homcof  meditalioB,  «^  the  aft 
melody  of  the  evening  bird,  or  iheeckofds 
thrill  horn  reverberating  among  the  msm 
tains,  are  all  the  sounds  diit  are  heard  is  As 
delicious  solitude.  So  trsMpaKnl  ii  As 
beaatifttl  lake  tkat  while  gliding  opookiar 
face,  every  weed  and  shell  beseaik,  «i 
plainly  visible.  We  scarcely  vosdertta 
the  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the  Roniisk  ni- 
gion  should  travel  irom  his  cosTCBtiofahi 
holy  chalice  from  these  pore  valen.' 

Diamond  Island,  situated  iithiilsb,ii 
also  a  place  of  general  resort,  ccfebmed  m 
only  ibr  its  rural  beauty,  bntferllKpcifai 
crystals  that  are  found  upon  its  daiti,  as- 
passing  in  brilliancy  any  that  bave  bees  da- 
covered  in  this  country. 

We  might  fancy  this  Uxt  lake,  lbl''fi^ 
tng  fountain,'*  where  Narcisnt  fell  i  im- 
rifice  to  his  own  beauty— since  In  »trai 
"  Echo''  has  chosen  her  cell  is  tk«n»' 
tains.  The  effect  of  firing  a  csoaoa  is  itae 
mountainous  regions  has  been  a  solved  t/ttt- 
nisbment  to  all  who  have  witneacdit.  Ale 
the  explosion,  a  rush  is  heard,  siailartBi^ 
which  attends  the  ascension  of  fre-wx^ 
which  in  about  40  seconds  is  re-echoed  km 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  awaBisiB,te 
returns  with  the  same  rushing  SG0id,eckii( 
for  the  third  time,  the  explosion  ai  kaSjn 
the  first. 

In  a  lonely  pass  between  LakGcaf  n^ 
Ticonderoga,  is  a  solitary  grafe,  ttoiwaW 
be  scarcely  noticed  but  for  thewUadikttoi 
marks  the  spou  There  is  a  tredilia^  Abi^ 
ring  the  revolution,  a  British  officer  iedari 
a  professed  Nun  to  break  her  vom,  a^ff 
with  him  fiwm  her  convent  in  HontRS^lB  Ai 
plains  of  Ticonderoga,  where  he  h*i  b""*" 
dered  by  his  commaader  j  they  veieneniMi 
but  it  was  his  iate  to  be  killed  '»^^f^ 
gagement  thai  took  place  at  that  fert.  1" 
grave,  it  is  said,  contains  thsransivrf"' 
unfortunate  pair. 

♦  It  fi  itated  as  a  Act,  Umt  tta  "W*^ 
Montreal  uied  fonnorlyto  »i«il  tJiii  !»*•  «•  •*■ 
Uin  it!  water  for  aacwd  paipoiei. 


THB  GREY  J9VN. 

There  is  a  green  Grave  by  George's  Lake, 

In  a  valley  deep,  and  lone, 
Spring's^earliest  blossoms  round  it  wake, 
And  the  dark  feathery  woodland  brake, 

Waves  on  its  cold  white  Stone.    '     ^  , 
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Tis  a  beauteous  gpot— that  lonely  glade — 

To  be  the  home  of  Death ! 
The  wild  bird  warbles  in  its  shade, 
While  the  murmuring  flow  of  the  far  caacade 

Comes  soft  on  the  zephyrs  breath. 

There's  a  fragrance  in  the  stilly  abr, 

That  breathes  in  this  vale  of  blooBq ; 
Where  all  is  tranquil,  bright  and  fair, 
As  ifpure  spirit's  were  hoverinff  there, 

To  hallow  that  humble  tonib. 

O !  who  beneath  the  marble  sleeps  ? 

No  name  is  on  the  stone — 
Yet  here,  'tis  said,  pale  beauty  weeps, 
And  fond  affections  vigil  keepi 
In  silence  and  alone. 

Often,  from  von  dark  forest  steals 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  glow, 
A  shadowy  form  that  lowly  kneeb, 
And  to  the  night  alone  reveals 

Her  fair  unveiled  brow. 

With  vesper  hymn  and  requiem  tbtre, 

And  many  a  sacred  rite, 
With  penance  deep  and  holy  prayeri 
Hovers  that  shadowy  form  so  lair 

Till  the  pale  dawn  of  light. 

Nun  of  St.  Lawrence !  is  it  thou 

Who  weepest  o'er  yon  sod  ? 
By  thy  gnv  robes  I  know  thee  now, 
Tis  she,  who  broke  her  convent  voW) 

An  <  exile  from  her  God !' 

Yet  oh !  thou  fond  devoted  maid, 

For  thine  apostacy, 
Full  deeply,  dearly  hast  thou  paid. 
For  he  whose  guile  thy  faith  betrayed. 

Sleeps  'neath  that  wilk>w  tree. 

How  couldst  thou  hope  the  sacred  dove 

That  bore  thy  vows  to  Heaven, 
And  saw  them  registered  above, 
Should  consecrate  thy  earthly  love, 

When  from  his  temple  driven. 

What  shall  console  thee,  wretched  one, 
Or  give  thy  bosom  rest  ? 

When  thou  shalt  for  thy  shi  atone, 

Calm  be  thy  sleep  beneath  that  stone. 
That  shrouds  thy  lovers  breast ! 

postDjT  of  tlie  tuperflnoui,  aad  retaioiai^  on- 
ly what  ha  tuppoted  woald  bo  neceflsa- 
ry  Ibrhis  foXun  comfort,  b«  rwrigaed  the 
office  of  shaving  the  public,  and  is  bow  con- 
tented  with  shaving  only  such  visiters  of  the 
Lake,  who  may  challenge  bis  skill.  His  rea- 
idence  is  a  small  cottage,  consisting  of  two 
lower  rooms,  and  an  attic,  sumMinded  by 
a  variety  of  flowering  shrube,  dec.  which  give 
it  a  pretty  appearance.  On  entering  the 
door,  the  first  ot^ea  that  strikes  yon  is  the 


A  CharatUr,  There  is  a  queer  Hule  Gen- 
ius, a  French  Barber,  who  is  a  tolerable  per- 
•OBification  of  AKms.  7'ofiaon,Uving  a  few  lods 
from  the  Hotel  at  Lake  George.  This  man 
-was  formerly  a  pedlar,  exchanging,  as  is  tlie 
ousiom  in  New-York,  bis  kmck-knackerieaf 
for  all  sorts  of  ware  and  apparel  that  he  could 
jpick  up  in  his  pedestrian  excursions.  By 
these  means,  he  collected  a  little  of  every 
filing  that  fancy  can  imagine,  and  after  dis- 
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-t'Barbert  Chair/*  witb  all  the  ei  ceteras  of 
•having :  then  advances  the  courteous  host, 
doffing  his  Ussellcd  cap,  with  "  Vat  is  your, 
platMir,  gentU  mens  f  Valk  in—voir !  See 
man  curiosities?  A-ha!  je  miit bien  htu- 
retcjT— I  wiM  «bew  you."  He  then  walks  with 
joa  IhitMigh  his  rooms,  explaining  how  and 
where  every  article  was  procured,  and  ex- 
pressing the  liveliest  pleasure  at  your  remarks 
upon  their  neat  arrangement  The  first  room 
contains  six  tables  spread  with  waiters  of  chi- 
na, some  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns  edged 
with  gold,  while  several  setts  of  castors  and 
small  salvers  of  cut  glass,  decanters,  tum- 
blers, &c.  occupy  the  comers.  Two  eight- 
day  clocks,  and  three  large  time-pieces  click 
fiom  various  parts  of  the  room,  while  watches 
of  all  sises  ibrm  a  circle  round  the  looking 
^ass.  Three  portraits  of  himself,  taken  at 
'different  periods  of  his  life,  commence  a  range 
fof  pictures  of  every  description,  which  liter- 
;any  cover  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  while 
■fans,  gloves,  artificial  ibwers,  peacocks'  fea- 
thers, itc.  serv«  to  fill  the  vacancies.  In  the 
.next  room  a  cooking-stove  presents  itself, 
with  a  profusion  of  culinary  utensils,  sufficient 
to  cook  a  dinner  fi>r  a  north-river  steamboat. 
On  ascending  to  his  dormitory,  we  found  it 
lumished  on  the  same  liberal  scale  as  the 
looms  below.  Four  neat  and  well  furnished 
beds  occupied  the  comers  of  the  room,  with 
4]uantum  suffictt  of  wash-stands,  basins,  rugs, 
ice.  Instead  of  pictures,  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  suits  ol  apparel,  of  every  colour, 
and  of  every  fashion,  that  has  prevailed  since 
the  revolution  !  All  we  could  leara  of  the 
private  history  of  this  man,  has  been  reU' 
led  above.  He  lives  entirely  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  a  cat  and  a  parrot,  in  this 
jomply  fumulud  dwelling }  and  on  no  occa- 
sion was  he  ever  known  to  have  an  inmate  or 
ji  visiter,  by  tncUatUm, 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 

The  Theatrical  bills  of  the  paxt  week  have 
pretenied  luch  rieh  treata  to  the  loTeri  of  the 
legitimate  Drama,  together  with  many  lighter 
articles  by  way  of  desert,  that  we  can  scarcely 
note  them  as  they  pass— we  can  from  oar  own 
obterTation  speak  of  nothing  but  the  "Loar" 
of  Mr.  Booth*  This  gentleman  b  a  trae  disciple  of 
nature^  school  in  every  part  he  assumes.  In 
those  scenes  where  the  noble  energies  of  the  mind 
seemed  slrnggling  with  the  infirmities  of  ago,  he 
was  inimitable  :*aIso  the  exultation  with  which  he 
appeals  to  his  nobles  to  prove  that  he  had  slain 
his  last  enemy  was  '  to  the  Life.'  Wo  regret 
that  Mrs.  Parker  should  have  been  appointed  to 
sustain  the  part  of  Goneril.  She  is  a  pretty 
woman,  but  wholly  unequal  to  that  task.  Mro. 
Jones  was  respectable  as  Regan,  but  her  peculiar 
}iart  of  excellence  is  that  of  an  "  old  Maid." 

Miss  Lane  is  a  sweet  little  creature,  but  we 
wore  sorry  to  see  her  in  boys  clothes  ottering  oaths 


with  ao  moch  ««»  cAalmcs  i  the  eritia  hswtw 
applaud  (her  in  all  she  hat  since  ndntak^ 
whieli  no  d<Hri»t  is  her  doe. 

TO  ODRRlS8F0>n)BNT& 
**▲  Draem"  by  •  eorrespoBdeat  it  iiM  i 
"  somnific"  meet  potent :  pray  vaks  op  Sk,  ud 
give  us  something  better,  you  have  the  pmi  of 
doing  so.  We  regret  ezceediagly  tkat  Btttsr  «ii 
furnished  for  our  first  pages  previsei  u(k  » 
eeption  of  the  promised  eowDaaieatiaBar  A.1 
Those  who  forniah  original  sketebas  vOl  utM- 
modate  our  pablbhen  by  scadisg  thn  u  v^ 
as  Monday. 

9^We  bave  reeetTed  aysiits  tmmmmm 
from  a  geDllenaa  who  has  thoofht  pif«  a 
honor  our  feraier  eorrespocdeat  '^Ama^^ 
assuming  his  SigmMmrt,  After  presiwif  to 
impugnment  of  our  judgment  (u  a  &iiie)«e9M 
be  less  offensive  to  ua  expressed  is  prirau  tlu 
in  the  public  press,  he  opens  upoa  w  kk  »W 
battery  of  SgwOe,  simply  bccaoM  ««  U  tk 
impuoity  to  eoapare  Pi>Ikik*8CeQis»sfTiBevia 
Milton's  Paradlae  Lost  I-*  Wh»  (oiki-tki 
Critic)  ever  heard  of  Paradise  Loit  eitk* 
knowing  who  was  the  author.'"  Sir,  etstki 
this  question  to  do  with  my  eemparisea  betvw 
these  authors  ?  He  then  preee8j»-'*vh  \m 
ever  compared  before  f*  Do  yea  rnJ  Sr?  if 
you  i»  you  should  know  that  aasy  ^mf^ 
meat  is  far  superior  to  either  yo«s  «  •»' 
hav  cmnpared  tkem.  Ahhoagh  tk  /nw  d 
"amicus"  was  designed  for  oarprintetii^ 
tM»,  we  are  onwiUing  to  depnvt  tbs  "f^ 
press"  of  so  rich  a  treat,  aad  sfasU  tfcuefaj 
give  the  eoneloding  ebnlition  of  hit  eritol  vsd 
verbatim. 

"Compare  Poliek  an  imiutor of M* * 
very  copyist  of  hie  oebjeet,  aay,  •^. « J* 
faufu,  with  Milton  kiwutin  »»"•  "^rj 
heresy  of  judgment !  (oh  I II)  eoBi»«  *  ^^ 
all  with  the  Lion.  The  Pikrt  W  »>*  * 
Whale.  The  Cock  boat  with  tb»  "w^J"^ 
Compare  a  Mouse  to  an  EIepliaBl,bst»ei««» 
pare  Pollok  with  Milton."  Fio'J'^^flf  * 
Critic  to  a  jack-ass— and  mark!  wlwfc  »«£■ 
the  most  purpose  1  We  now  B«k*  oer  W" 
to  «  Amicus,"  who  has  eur  l»™"»^' J\, 
his  future  communications  to  w  u  po«*  "  . 
pleases,  we   have  no  inclinatioa  to  M* 


private  upon  l , 

Notwithstanding  all  this  rhoaoB«ite*i> 
lok's  "  Couise  of  Time"  may  properly  be  m«F 
ed  to  Milton's  •*  Paradise  Lost"  snd  h  ""aJ* 
speets  will  suffer  llttte  by  the  coaiptii*  * 
Pollok,  in  common  with  other  fine  vnwi,  hi 
many  prominent  errors  (ths  sin  of  »*'*^"'J 
be  one)  but  his  works  will  alwtp  bei**^* 
pleasure  long  after  his  k|p«rcriU«  w«  ■ " 
dusL  As  we  have  formerly  giwo  ««^* 
of  this  Author  to  repeat  then  hw  ■•» " 
soperfluous.  __ 


Thx  Bower  of  Taste,  ^itti  *y  ^J^^^^ 
RiNE  A.  Ware,  m  publisktd  *f  P^^""!" 
Wewtworth,  JVm.  1  amd  4  ExtUtff^ 
Boston-  trko  are  autk4>risfd  t»  »««^ 
Imsinw  relatire  to  Ut  printing  »»i  «fn* 
tion  of  this  Work,  ^    u^  air* 

All  literary  commMnicolto»s  **«"  *';, fV^ 
eriy,  dirJeted  to  tko  EdUor.  fT-^  ^ 
wust  kt  post-fuid. 
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Qd  being  raquetted  to  write  some  Stanzas  on  a  blank  leaf,  in  a  volume  of  Milton. 

O !  for  one  spark  of  chat  celestial  fire, 
That  warmM  the  bosom  of  my  favourite  bard — 

Sure,  while  some  bending  angel  swept  his  Lyre, 
He  breath'd  responsive  notes  to  every  chord  ! 

But,  vain  the  wish — around  my  humble  brow, 

Ne'er  will  the  sacred  bay  or  laurel  twine : 
Some  simple  wild  flowers,  that  uncultured  grow, 
*    Are  all  my  offering  at  the  muses  shrine.  AneuftTA. 


TIME. 

When  Nature,  first,  from  chaos  into  action. 
Rose  up  obsequious  to  the  mighty  summons. 
Then  began  Time  with  unabated  ardour 
Quickly  to  roll  on. 

Now,  tho*  the  silent  lips  of  Desolation 
Tell  us  of  changes  mighty  in  the  wide  world  ; 
Time  the  same  progress  uniformly  keeping 
Waits  not  an  instant. 

Since,  too,  the  Purpose  of  Eternal  Wisdom 
Deigns  to  frail  mortals  but  a  short  duration. 
In  this  existence,  to  secure  the  blessings 

Ofler'd  to  all  men  — 

Some  good  improvement  to  be  daily  making 
Of  such  a  treasure,  as  is  every  moment — 
Oh !  'tis  true  wisdom,  while  to  us  sojourners, 
Life  is  imparted. 

Soon  the  exalted  universal  Author, 

Will  Nature's  works  briny  to  a  termination — 

Then  shall  indeed  be  reahzed  for  ever 

Ages  etemaL 
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~'^  PRIZB  ADDR£S8. 

The  followiiur  AddreSs  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Wood,  at  the  openinr  of  the  Arcb-Stnet 
Theatre,  Philadelphia.    We  nave  not  ^t  learned  the  name  of  the  tnthor  j  boi  liiiik 
the  power  of  one  of  our  **  Master  Spints''  is  exhibited  in  its  polished  liao. 
tt  came  from  Hewen !  the  realms  of  time  to  tread, 
And  summon  forth  the  long  forgotten  dead ; 
Their  deeds  of  guilt  and  ffoodneas  to  unfold, 
The  garnered  fflorieB  of  the  days  of  old. 
It  came  from  Heaven !  to  soar  where  fancy  reigns, 
And  rouse  the  phantoms  of  her  bright  domains ; 
Their  wildest  haunts,  their  loftiest  heights  explore, 
And  lead  man  on  to  wonder  and  adore. 
Genius !  these  gifb  are  thine — 'tis  thine  sweet  power. 
With  these,  to  soothe  and  sway  life's  shifting  hour; 
To  nerve  the  soul,  to  wake  young  virtue's  glow, 
And  bid  the  tears  of  grief  and  rapture  flow ; 
Tis  thine  with  these  to  rule  each  clime  and  age, 
Mankind  thy  subject,  and  thy  throne  The  Staoc  I 
The  pencil's  boast,  the  chisel's  skill  decay. 
And  wisdom's  noblest  record  fades  away ; 
But  here,  untouched  by  time's  devoiu-ing  tooth, 
The  pictured  group  puts  on  immortal  youth ; 
Here  the  bold  deed  that  in  the  marble  spoke, 
Again  revives,  new  plaudits  to  provoke  ; 
And  the  proud  truth  that  traced  the  mouldering  page, 
Still  pleads  triumphant  echoed  from  the  Stage. 
Here  gathering  round  in  long  departed  days, 
Earth's. master  minstrels  poured  their  deathless  lays. 
Descending  down,  through  each  descending  race, 
Still  came  the  gifled  to  adorn  the  place ; 
With  love  to  soften,  and  with  wit  to  charm. 
To  mock  with  folly,  and  with  guilt  alarm  ; 
While  o'er  each  scene  to  sacred  feeling  dear, 
Taste  smiled  applause,  and  beauty  dropped  a  tear, 
Long,  long  for  these  may  this  fair  Temple  stand. 
The  pride  and  promise  of  our  happier  land. 
Our  happier  land !  forever  live  that  claim 
On  virtue's  rolls,  as  in  the  blast  of  fiune : 
So  rival  shores,  while  saddening  they  behold 
Our  young  orb  rising  to  eeUpse  the  old. 
May  with  our  greatness  find  our  goodness  page, 
To  mark  indeed  a  new — a  better  age. 
Within  these  walls,  in  some  inspiring  day, 
May  native  bards  our  native  deeds  portray. 
Shall  foreign  legends  still  go  brightening  down, 
And  cold  oblivion's  night-cloud  veil  our  own  ? 
Look  round  the  spot  to  faith  and  fimaoess  dear. 
Finds  no  rapt  spirit  fit  incitement  here  ? 
Here,  where  the  Indian  roved  in  nature's  pride. 
And  built  his  fires,  and  loved,  and  warred,  and  died  ? 
Here,  where  his  holy  fane  the  pilgrim  reared  ? 
And  gave  an  empire  to  the  God  he  feared  ? 
Here,  for  that  empire  where  the  patriot  bled  ? 
Here,  where  the  roul  invader  turned  and  fled  ? — 
These  are  the  themes  to  stir  your  rising  youth. 
Their  fathers'  valour,  and  their  fathers'  truth : 
These  be  the  themes  to  grace  this  swelling  dome ; 
In  pleasiu^e's  courts  let  fireedom  find  a  home ; 
While  virtue  sits,  all  radiant  in  her  light, 
The  guiding  priestess  of  each  glorious  rite. 
And  O,  when  ye,  who  now  enraptured  gaze. 
Shall  yield  to  other  throng  and  other  days, 
Still  may  this  altar  beam  Its  purest  fires,         C^r^r^a]on- 
To  charm  the  Children  as  they  charmed  the^wt*^^  ^^  ^^ 


'9Pl^^<^^ 


"  With  youthful  iancj^or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  watte/'— Paivx. 
The  brightest  ^owen,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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ORIGINAL  SKETCUE&...~NO.  IIL 


**  WX  BOLD  TBI  MIRROR  UP  TO  VATITRX.'^ 


THIS  POOR  ARTIST. 


coireLir»SD. 


Mr.  Vonhartz,  the  father  of  Maria, 
was  a  man  of  keen  obserTation,  bat 
no  education.  He  owed  his  vast 
possessions  rather  to  the  tarn  of  for- 
tune's wheel,  which  favoured  his 
speculations,  than  to  his  own  judi- 
cious calculations.  Conscious  that 
wealth  was  his  only  boast,  he  was 
desirous  of  marrying  his  only  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion, 
whatever  his  profession  might  be, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  access  to 
that  society  to  which  money  alone 
could  not  entitle  him. 

With  the  hope  of  securing  this 
^  golden  prize,'  Captain  Wallace,  a 
lashing  officer  stationed  at  Brook- 
lyn, the  hih  of  whose  sword  had  a- 
^hieved  more  conquests  in  Broad- 
way, than  its  blade  had  in  the  field, 
>owed  before  the  young  heiress,  and 
tnexpectedly  became  deeply  inters 
sted  with  the  woman,  whom  he 
ought  as  his  wife  !  Yet,  although 
kf  aria  had  no  previous  attachment, 
TOL.  1. 


still  she  was  disgusted  with  hb  at- 
tentions, probably  from  divining  his 
motives,  and  always  avoided  his  so- 
ciety if  possible.  The  object  of  his 
last  visit,  as  has  been  intimated, 
was  to  request  Maria  to  name  the 
"  happy  day."  Having  already  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  her  father^ 
little  else  bethought  was  necessary. 
It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  re- 
turning to  the  house,  they  met  him 
in  the  garden,  having  been  as  he 
said,  in  search  of  them. 

*•  But  what  have  we  here  t"  cried 
he,  taking  the '  sketch*  from  the  hand 
of  Mr.  vonhartz,  and  glancing  at 
Maria,  who  blushed  as  her  father 
related  all  he  knew  of  the  affair. 

''  And  so  you  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  artist  ?"  said  the  Captain,  folding 
the  paper,  and  placing  it  in  his  hat 

"None,"  said  Maria,  but  pray 
give  it  me." 

"  It  is  in  the  hands  of  its  owner. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  finish  it" — 
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*'  Good  hea?en8 !  was  it  you  1" 
faintly  asked  she. 

The  Captain^  who  believed  it 
would  add  a  feather  to  his  cap^  de- 
clared himself  the  artist !  while  Ma« 
ria,  evidently  disappointed  by  this 
discoverjf  walked  slowly  to  the 
house,  accompanied  by  the  gentle- 
men. 

After  seating  themselves,  Captain 
Wallace,  with  that  unembarrassed 
air,  which  anticipates  success,  said, 
"  I  have  permission  from  your  fath- 
er, Miss,  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage.  My  heart  you 
have  long  had,"  displaying  his  white 
hand  upon  the  breast  of  his  em- 
broidered coat,  "  and  I  now  offer 
to  you  a  life  devoted  td  your  ser- 
vice." 

Having  achieved  this  speech,  he 
sat  tapping  bis  boots  with  his  riding 
whip,  calmly  awaiting  her  reply. 

^*  iAy  father.  Sir,"  answered  she, 
*'  has  conversed  with  me  on  this 
subject,  and  knows  my  opinion, — 
which  I  de&ired  him  to  express  to 
you.  But  since  he  has  not  done 
BO,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  assure  you, 
that  though  I  am  sensible  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  I  must 
decline  your  ofier.  Neither  my  ed- 
ucation or  mode  of  life,  qualify  me 
io  biBcome  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
fashion !" 

The  Captain  uttered  a  sort  of  as- 
piration between  a  sigh  and  a  whis- 
tle, and  rising,  he  seized  her  hand, 
and  exclaimed  passionately — 

••  Ob  !— ^ay  not  so  ! — you  will — 
you  must  be  mine ! ! — retract  your 
words^H>r  you  will  drive  me  to  des- 
pair!" 

Maria  raised  her  eyes  to  the  cahn 
face  of  her  desperate  lover,  and 
seeing  no  symptoms  of  self-destruc- 
tion in  its  expression,  she  replied, 
*'  Sir,  I  trust  you  will  receive  this  as 
my  final  answer  ;  and  hope,  should 
we  meet  hereafter,  the  subject  may 
never  be  renewed." 

"  From  what  romance  was  that 
fine  speech  taken  7"  said  her  ironic- 
al father. 


"  From  the  romance  of  mj  iu> 
happy  life— where  parenttl  author- 
ity would  usurp  ODDatuni  power,' 
replied  she,  and  bowing  slight);  to 
the  CapUin,  she  left  the  roon,  kH- 
lowed  by  her  &ther,  who  told  ber, 
as  he  violently  grasped  bet  baod, 
that  he  gave  her  but  me  wmtk  to 
consider  of  this  proposal.  If  tbei 
she  persisted  in  her  Ibllj,  beraotr- 
ed  to  place  her  for  the  rest  of  ber 
life  under  the  care  of  two  sopenih 
nuated  old  maids,  her  auDts,wfco 
lived  upon  his  sparing  bouni?,  ioi 
rude  and  desolate  cottage,  in  tlx 
wilds  of  Vermont. 

These  women  had  in  their  dispo- 
sitions all  the  verjuice  of  their  in- 
ther,  which  together  with  a  spirit 
of  discontent  which  thej  were  em 
expressing,  on  account  of  bis  in- 
rice,  rendered  them  moitexecrtble 
companions.  Knowing  the  dislike 
whitch  Maria  from  her  infiiKjIiid 
ever  evinced  for  her  aunts,  her  &tl- 
er  rightly  conceived,  that  laogreit- 
er  punishment  could  be  iofijcied, 
than  a  residence  with  then. 

"  In  case  you  refuse  obedieice  to 
my  commands,  io  that  hut  sbiU  job 
pass  the  rest  of  your  life;  tod  it 
the  instant  of  yourdepartstefaeiw, 
my  will  shall  be  made  giritig  to  joa 
brother  the  whole  of  mf  propettj.' 
So  saying,  he  returned  tothepw- 
lour. 

This  last  threat  was  powcrfcflfli 
the  heart  of  the  weeing  Mirii, « 
comparison  with  that  of  linng  ««- 
those  fiends  of  discord  andcDtT 
for  she  loved  her  young  brother  w 
was  now  in  college,  and  tnwtedtl* 
if  he  possessed  her  wealth,  be  ww 
not  let  her  suffer  want  in  foiwt « 
a  few  moments  she  saw  Cipa^ 
Wallace  depart,  saying  in  i  ^ 
voice  to  her  father,  "  I  miy  w>^« 
but  think  it  would  not  be  idTsei; 
bleforme  to  visit  her  agju,  ««*' 
the  close  of  the  '  month.' " 

This  last  word  seemed  to  Ktl  a* 
fate  of  Maria,  and8hegucd«ti» 
speaker  with    augmented  dt^ 
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From  her  father  she  received  cold 
and  formal  treatment— little  conver- 
sation passed,  and  no  reference  was 
made  to  her  refusal  of  the  Captain. 
Often  engaged  upon  business  from 
home,  he  rarely  interested  himself 
in  her  pursuits  or  pleasures,  and 
she  was  now  left  more  than  eirer  a^ 
lone,  with  no  other  society  than  the 
housekeeper,  as  she  bad  no  inclina- 
tion to  visit  or  receive  company. 

Listlessly  straying  next  evening 
to  her  favorite  haunt,  she  found,  to 
her  great  surprise,  her  seat  occupied 
by  a  young  man,  who  as  he  bent 
over  a  drawing  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, perceived  not  her  approach. 
The  first  glance,  however,  which 
she  caught  of  the  sketch  over  his 
shoulder,  convined  her  that  it  was  a 
copy  of  the  one  found  by  her  fath- 
er, and  that  in  this  *  young  man'  she 
beheld  the  true  "  Artist  !" 

A  finer  model  of  masculine  beau- 
ty cannot  well  be  imagined  than  was 
now  presented  to  her  view.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  gave  a  rich- 
er hue  to  his  li^ht  hair,  which  part- 
ly shaded  his  fair  expansive  fore- 
head, and  brightened  the  smile  with 
which  he  dwelt  upon  the  fair  crea- 
tion of  his  pencil. 

The  rustling  of  her  robe  among 
the  shrubs,  as  she  was  retreating, 
caused  James  to  look  up,  and  aitho' 
his  face  was  suffused  with  crimson, 
he  arose  hastily,  and  advancing 
with  a  dignity  which  he  inherited 
from  Nature,  apologized  grace- 
fully for  this  intrusion.  Joined  to 
[ler  surprise,  poor  Maria  felt  an  em- 
barrassment of  the  most  painful  na- 
ure.  She  was  in  a  loose  muslin 
indress,  that  entirely  disguised  her 
igare,  while  her  dark  hair  hung  in 
iisorder  round  a  face  pale  as  mar- 
ble, bearing  the  marks  of  recent 
i^eeping.  In  young  and  ingenuous 
learts,  the  impulse  of  pity  is  most 
trong.  Shocked  at  her  altered  ap- 
earance,  and  eager  to  learn  the 
ause,  he  briefly  stated  to  her  the 
hare  which  he  had  in  the  adven- 


ture, which  had  so  incensed  her  fa* 
ther,  and  begged  to  know  if  that 

had  occasioned  her  sorrow 

Gratified  to  learn  that  the 

hated  Captain  had  deceived  her  rel* 
ative  to  the  picture,  and  soothed  by 
the  voice  of  tenderness,  so  long  a 
stranger  to  her  ear,  the  young  Ma« 
ria,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  pure 
heart,  yielding  to  his  entreaties, 
told  him  the  story  of  her  wrengs. 
Incensed  at  the  importunity  of  Uie 
Captain,  whom  James  knew  to  be  a 
dissipated  man  of  fashion,  he  urged 
her  to  persevere  in  her  refusal,  as- 
suring her  that  certain  misery  must 
result  from  such  a  union. 

On  turning  to  depart,  Maria 
mildly  requested  that  he  would 
not  again  visit  the  grounds,  as  both 
must  be  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  meeting  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  friends.  James  sighed 
deeply,  but  promised  obedience  to 
her  wish,  and  they  parted.  In  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber,  Maria  mu- 
sed with  astonishment  on  the  unre- 
serve with  which  she  had  communi- 
cated her  sorrows  to  a  stranger,  and 
for  several  days  het  walks  were  lim- 
ited to  the  garden,  till  she  began  to 
hope,  or  rather  to  believe  she  was  for- 
gotten. 

Seated  one  afternoon  beneath  her 
favorite  tree,  suddenly  James  ap- 
peared before  her,  and  laid  upon  ber 
lap  a  beautiful  miniature  view  of  the 
house  and  gardens  of  her  father,  and 
requested  her  acceptance  of  it :  the 
idea  that  she  was  soon  to  leave  this 
paradise  of  her  childhood,  orotoed 
her  mind,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  exclaiming, 

*'  Yes  1  I  do  accept  it,  and  dear 
will  it  be  to  my  heart !" 

Enraptured  at  this  artless  expre»> 
sion  of  her  feelings,  James  seized 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  with  enthu^^ 
siasm  1  Confused  by  the  construc- 
tion which  he  had  evidently  put  up- 
on her  words,  she  found  it  necessap 
ry  to  explain  why  his  present  was  so 
acceptable. . 
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'<  Is  it  poflsible/'  cried  he,  "  that 
yoor  inhuman  parent  can  exile  joa 
from  his  roof,  and  that  you  are  doom- 
ad  to  paaa  your  life  in  a  miserable 
aolitude,  without  one  friend  to  miti* 
gate  your  sorrows  ;  only  to  avoid  a 
union  with  one  whom  you  ought  to 
despise  t  Cruel,  indeed,  is  your  fiite, 
and  wretched^  alas,  will  be  mine, 

nerer  to  see  you  more !" 

....  The  progress  of  that  passion, 
which  is  sometimes  the  corse,  in- 
stead of  the  blessmg  of  our  exist- 
ence, has  so  often  been  traced  in 
two  congenial  hearts,  that  it  may  be 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  they  soon 
became  essential  to  each  other's 
happiness.  From  believing  that  the 
Captain  was  indeed  the  lurking  Ar- 
tist of  the  '  bush,*  Mr.  Vonhartz 
neither  watched  or  noticed  the  ram- 
bles of  his  daughter ;  but  although 
her  conscience  whispered  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  in  these  clandes- 
tine meetings,  yet  she  had  no  guar- 
dian friend  of  her  own  sex,  upon 
whom  she  could  rely  for  advice. 
The  crisis  of  her  hie  at  length  ar- 
rived. 

Her  father  informed  her  at  break- 
fast, that  CapUin  Wallace  was  ex- 
pected the  next  day,  and  that  she 
must  either  receive  him  as  her  hus- 
band, or  prepare  to  leave  her  home. 
This  alternative,  in  the  fiillness  of 
her  heart,  she  communicated  to  her 
lover,  who  urged  her,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  to  avoid  this  hated  union 
by  becoming  his  immediately ;  and 
thus  give  him  a  legal  right  to  po- 
tecC  ber. 

"  You  will  lose  your  fortune,  my 
love,"  said  James ;  **  but  they  can- 
not deprive  you  of  your  beauty  and 
virtue.  Like  you,  1  am  also  poor  ,* 
but  I  trust  that  an  industrious  appli- 
cation to  my  profession  will  insure 
us  a  comfortable-  subsistence.  At 
the  humble  dwelling  of  my  parents 
we  will  be  united,  and  then  imme- 
diately set  sail  for  England,-^where 
American  talent  is  sure  of  patron- 
age and  encouragement*" 


Maria  paused  but  feramoomi 
toreBect;  and  the  leralt  wis,  tint 
the  next  day  she  foood  beneif « 
the  broad  Atlantic,  with  leareely  i 
change  of  apparel,  with  her  yovag 
husband,  in  search  of  happbea  u^ 
fortune.  On  their  anival,  thej 
learned  that  none  but  tfaepoorat 
lodgings  could  be  obtained  by  p» 
pie  w)k>  came  without  reference  or 
introduction,  unless  their  ptjneob 
were  promptly  made.  Junes  wt 
found  it  necessary  to  exert  ill  hi 
energies.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Yu- 
kee  honesty,  which  the  British  botk 
ridicule  and  admire,  hepreseiid 
some  of  his  best  specimeoi  Junnelf 
to  the  nobility,  and  dainedtkdr 
patronage,  as  a  yoong  adTcatorer, 
who  wanted  but  the  meustolifi 
among  them,  until  he  shoald  icqoiif 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vt 

This  had  the  desired  effKt  Hit 
name  was  passed  about  intbecir* 
de  of  the  great,  where  bis  itonlisi 
created  much  interest ;  un)  be  m 
placed  by  subscription,  uapvpM 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scieiccs 
where,  in  a  short  time,  he  bmi^ 
ed  the  flag  of  triumph  oierivBV 
who  had  practised  dwrefcLjen 
In  short,  it  became  the  lislika  lo 
admire  and  buy  his  pictores;  w 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  neet  ill  hi 
expenses  without  cmbanaiwot 
His  lovely  and  aflectionate  lib^ 
was  now  removed  to  todgiogiw  utf 
first  respectability,  and  riritfid  bi 
people  of  fashion  and  edoeitifl, 
who  admired  the  to  Americui> 
her  native  grace  and  inteHigfl»^ 
The  birth  of  a  fine  boy  aboiiW 
to  their  happiness.  ^ 

This  event,  Maria,  in  thejjP' 
ness  of  her  heart,  comnwniciw  * 
her  brother,  briefly  staring  lU  »> 
had  occurred  since  their  amnla 
England,  and  concluded  with  ^ 
ping  she  might  one  daf  tread  bff"*' 
tive  shores  again* 

This  letter  was  answpied^' 
cordial  invitation  fiom  ^f^ 
to  return  to  her  imi;  mmH^ 
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that  be  had  long  since  forgiTen  her 
in  his  hearty  and  was  now  anxious 
to  acknowledge  her  hashand  as  his 
son,  and  that  she  might  consider 
herself  as  joint-heir  with  her  broth- 
er. This  letter  contained  a  draft 
of  large  amount,  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses to  America.  From  the  let- 
ter of  her  brother,  she  learned  that 
Captain  Wallace,  soon  after  her  de- 
parture, had  become  deeply  involr- 
ed  in  debt,  incurred  by  gaming  and 
dissipation ;  and  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  country,  on  suspicion  of 
forgery. 

One  fine  summer  afternoon,  as 
Mr.  Vonhartz  was  resting  in  his 
garden  chair,  the  well  remembered 
voice  of  Maria,  exclaiming,  '*  Bless 
us,  oh,  my  father !"  struck  his  ear, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  pressed 
to  his  bosom,  with  ail  that  affection 
which  she  had  experienced  from 
him  in  childhood.  She  then  pre- 
sented her  husband,  and  a  lovely 
boy  of  three  years  old.  The  old 
man  was  affected  to  tears.  He 
clasped  tjie  child  in  his  arms,  and 
pressing  the  hand  of  James,  said 
with  a  trembling  voice,  '*  Crod's  will 
be  done.  It  is  not  for  man  always 
to  judge  of  what  is  for  his  good." 

K. 
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FOR  Tva  Bowaa  or  TAvn. 

Thou  thiak^it  it  folly  to  bo  wise  too  icon— 
Touth  it  not  lich  in  timt—h  may  be,  poor  I 
Part  with  it,  at  with  money— spar  lag :  pay 
JNo  moaoat,  bat  la  parehaaa  of  iuverO. 

—  Youao. 

AjsrcKTBER  week  hath  passed  away 
ip(m  tUr  current  of  ne'er-ceasing 
Tim;^  lb  mingle  with  the  *'  years 
>eyond  the  flood !'  What  shall  we 
lay  in  secret  to  ourselves  ?  Shall 
ire  suflfer  the  winged  monitor  to  pass 
inward,  without  the  inquiry  of  haw 
ve  have  appropriated  our  time  ?  If 
urrounded  by  the  luxuries— nay, 
he  common  blessings  of  life — do 
^e  remember  having  supplied  the 


hungry  with  a  comfortable  meal — 
the  houseless  with  a  lodging— -or 
the  naked  with  a  garment  ?  Can 
we  recollect  the  voluntary  forgive- 
ness of  an  injury,  inflicted  upon  us 
perhaps  without  a  cause?  or  the 
firm  resolution  to  be  just  ourselves 
in  all  things  ?  Are  We  sensible  of 
achieving  -a  conquest  over  one  pas- 
sion, which  is  degrading  to  our 
nature ;  or  have  we  even  made  the 
trial  7  If  not,  a  wide  field  is  open 
for  the  labour  of  the  ensuing  week. 
Let  us  compare  these  mental  exer- 
tions which  have  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der us  worthy  of  the  enjoyments  of 
a  happier  world,  to  those  vain  adorn- 
ments of  the  person-^those  frivo- 
lous accomplishments — that  make 
us  conspicuous  n  this  ;  and  reflect 
upon  the  different  benefits  resulting 
therefrom  :  the  latter  may  make  us 
happy  for  a  time ;  the  former  will 
ensure  us  the  blessings  of  eternity ! 

HONO&IA. 
roa  TKB  Bowaa  or  taitb. 
THE  TAN KEE  GHOST. 

"  I've  told  yoa  a  atorj  aboat  old  Gory, 

And  BOW  my  story  is  done; 
rU  tell  yoa  another  about  his  brother, 
And  now  my  story  's  beg^.'' 

CkildrmU  Play, 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
(whether  before  or  after  is  immate- 
rial), on  a  mild,  calm  night,  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  a  large,  clumsy 
horse  stood  tied  by  his  balteiwto  the 
door  yard  fence,before  a  house  which 
was  sitiiated  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts.  About  two  o'clock 
a  young  man  issued  from  the  front 
door  in  much  haste,  and  apparently 
under  the  influence  of  chagrin  and 
vexation.  He  shut  the  door  after 
him  with  a  slam  ;  kicked  open  the 
gate,  and  left  it  in  that  situation ; 
and  when  he  found  some  difficulty 
in  untying  his  horse's  halter,  which 
early  in  the  morning  he  had  taken 
especial  pains  to  fasten,  he  damned 
the' poor  beast,  and  gave  him  a  most 
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UD merciful  blow  with  his  stick.     In 
.  a  short  time,  however,  he  was  fairly 
mounted,  and  his  horse  was  jogging 
homeward  at  a  heavy  trot. 

The  moon  had  remained  up  till  a 
late  hour,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  him  home ;  but,  as  if  im- 
patient at  his  delay,  she  had  now 
quietly  gone  down  to  rest ;  leaving 
only  a  few  dim  stars,  which  faintly 
glimmering  in  their  fixed  position, 
like  tapers  dying  in  their  sockets, 
but  just  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
the  objects  around  him.  The  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  in  field  or  forest.  Yiel- 
ding to  the  influence  of  such  a  scene, 
and  to  his  own  inclinations,  and 
trusting  to  the  sagacity  of  his  horse 
to  find  his  way  safely,  our  traveller 
soon  fell  into  a  musing  mood.  As 
he  had  been  a  courting,  a  practice 
which  has  been  established  in  New 
England,  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
and  had,  moreover,  upon  asking 
leave  to  repeat  his  visit,  got  the  mit- 
ten, a  term  well  understood  among 
the  Yankees,  to  the  great  grief,  and 
even  heart-breaking  of  many  ;  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  his  re- 
flections were  none  of  the  most  a- 
greeable.  The  circumstance  that 
he  had  always  been  a  favourite 
spark  among  the  girls  of  his  neigh- 
borhood; that  he  had  started  that 
night  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
with  the  serious  intention  of  making 
love,  and  that  not  a  doubt  of  suc- 
cess had  entered  his  mind,  served  to 
increase  his  mortification.  He  felt  as 
if  good  fortune  had  forsaken  him  for- 
ever. The  worst  of  all  was,  that 
he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  girl 
had  given  preference  to  a  rival  who 
was  poor,  while  he  expected  a  good 
farm  from  his  father  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  married.  He  thought, 
too,  that  the  story  would  soon  get  a- 
broad,  and  at  the  next  ball  or  quilt- 
ing, his  defeat  would  be  thrown  in 
his  teeth.  He  thought  how  morti- 
fied he  should  feel  to  be  laughed  at 


about  it  by  his  companioos;  tod  it 
last  wished  the  Old  Nick  voold 
carry  him  ofif  where  be  never  sfaooM 
see  a  human  being  again.    He  iud 
scarcely  muttered  out  the  last  word 
of  this  dreadful   wiab,  vheo  iua 
horse  suddenly  stopped.    A  thun- 
derbolt would  not  have  fngbieoe4 
him  worse.     It  required  sone  time 
to   collect    himself  sufficieotlj  to 
know  that  his  horse  bad  not  topped 
because  the  Eyil  One  had  t^eo 
him  by  the  bridle  ;  but  because  he 
had  come  to  a  pair  of  ban,  vhick 
were  the  entrance   into  a  field,  »- 
cross  which  lay    his   nearest  nj 
home.     Rejoiced    to    find  himadf 
unharmed,   he  dismounted  to  pefl 
the  bars  down,  and  lead  his  bone 
through  them.     As  they  fell  soc^ 
cessively  one   upon    another,  tke 
noise  resounded  through  the  voodt 
that  surrounded  the  field,  aodieea- 
ed  to  his  excited  imaginatioo  e  if 
it  started  wild  beasts  and  spectres 
all  around  him.     Although  lie  pre- 
tended to  entire  skepticisiB  oatk 
subject  of  ghosts,  yet  when  akne, 
in  the  dark,  they  frequently  troafakd 
his  imaghiation  ;  and  hisGonseieace 
did  not  address  to  him  that  wppa^ 
ing  voice  that  sets  evil  spirits  it  <i^ 
fiance. 

Hardly  daring  to  raise  hiseTe. 
he  mounted  his  horse  once  moe, 
and  felt  himself  comparatifdj  sJt 
He  immediately  proceeded  oo  bs 
way  across  the  field,  bet  bad  un 
gone  far,  when  accidentally  a^ 
his  eyes  to  the  right  he  sav  u  ap- 
parition clothed  in  white,  suddesiT 
rise  up  out  of  the  ground,  a  ^v 
rods  distant  from  him.  Ad  in^aih 
taneous  and  death-like  chill  shot 
through  his  veins ;  and  his  hair  *^ 
stiflTened  with  horror.  The  ippw- 
tion  was  a  large,  shapeless  penoSt 
wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet ;  ui 
as  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  it,  sceaied 
to  glide  along  at  an  equal  pace  vHk 
his  horse.  In  this  lonely  hour,  < 
was  rather  an  unwelcome  compa*" 
ion.     The  first  thing  that  occontd 
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to  the  mind  of  our   hero,  in  the 
,  shape  of  tny  thing  like  a  distant 
idea,  was  to  apply  the  stick  to  his 
horse,  and  leave  the  spectre  in  the 
rear.     He  accordingly   urged  the 
beast  into  a  trot ;  and  then  into  a 
gallop  ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  the  ap- 
parition, upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
rider  remained  fixed,  increased  its 
speed  also ;  and,  without  any  appa- 
rent exertion,    kept    up  with  the 
horse.    Once  more  the  elbow  was 
plied,  and  the   horse  whipped  into 
his  greatest  speed  ;  which,  howev- 
er, was  nothing  extraordinary,  while 
the  rider,  impatient  of  his  modera- 
tion, stood  upon  his  stirrups,  rising 
up  and  sitting  down  again  upon  the 
saddle  at  every  step,  as  if  endeavor- 
ing to  push  him  on  the  faster,  and 
occasionally  kicking  the  poor  crea- 
ture's ribs  with  his  heels.     But  with 
all  his  exertions,  he  did  not  gain  an 
inch  on  the  spectre,  which  kept  its 
relative  position  with  the    utmost 
ease.    After  some  time  spent  in  this 
uncomfortable  manner  of  riding,  it 
occurred   to  him  that  if  he  were  to 
check  his  horse,  perhaps  the  spec- 
tre might  pass  on.     He  accordingly 
pulled  the  reins  with  all  his  might, 
and  soon  brought  the  horse  to  a 
walk.     But  the  ghost,  determined 
to  keep  him  company,  checked  its 
speed  also,  and  walked  along  by  his 
side  as  at  first.     He  now  recollect- 
ed his  horrid  wish ;  and  thought  the 
Old  Nick  had  really  taken  him  at 
his  word.     Flight  seemed  impossi- 
ble ;  yet  delay  was  certain  destruc- 
tion.    As  yet,  however,  his  strange 
companion  had  shewn  no  disposi- 
tion to  molest  him  ;  and  fortunate- 
ly he    happened   at   that    moment 
to  think   that  perhaps  it  had  some 
important    message    to    communi- 
cate to   him ;    and  he  recollected 
to  have  heard  his  grandmother  often 
say,  that  if  a  ghost  was  asked  in  the 
name  of  heaven  what  it  wanted,  it 
would  either  answer,  or  vanish  im- 
mediately.    But  then   the  thought 
of  speaking  to  a  ghost,  alone,  in  the 


dark,  far  firom  any  human  habita- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  a  forest, 
sent  a  chill  to  his  heart,  and  his  re- 
solution failed.  There  was  but  one 
course  left ;  to  make  another  trial  of 
his  horse's  speed.  He  soon  com- 
menced another  race,  with  not  less 
speed  than  the  first.  At  every  jump 
the  horse  felt  a  stroke  of  the  rider's 
stick  on  his  flank,  and  a  kick  of  his 
heels  in  his  ribs.  Our  hero  had 
grasped .  the  mane  with  one  hand, 
and  was  leaning  forward  in  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  in  a  full,  unwinking  gaze  on 
the  spectre.  In  this  manner,  he 
continued  for  more  than  an  hour  ; 
and  a  Ipng  hour  it  was  to  him.  At 
length  the  horse  began  to  pujQT  and 
wheeze,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of 
complete  exhaustion ;  and  in  spite 
of  birch,  and  heels,  and  frequent 
twitching  of  the  bridle,  was  fast  re- 
lapsing into  a  walk.  He  seemed 
unable  to  hold  out  much  longer.  If 
he  should  fail,  what,  thought  the  ri- 
der, would  become  of  me  ?  The 
idea  also  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  be  a  loss  of  seventy  dollars 
to  his  father,  who  had  paid  that 
sum  for  him  the  week  before.  In 
a  sudden  fit  of  desperation,  shutting 
his  eyes  close,  and  mustering  all  his 
energy,  he  spake  in  a  loud  but  trem- 
ulous voice,  "  What  do  want in 

the  name  of  Heaven  V  The  only 
answer  that  reached  his  ears,  was 
the  indistinct  echo  from  the  woods 
of  his  own  last  words — "  name  of 
Heaven  V*  It  was  sometime  before 
he  recovered  from  his  fright  enough 
to  open  his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  did, 
he  found  that  day-light,  had  just  be- 
gun to  break  from  the  east;  his 
horse  was  jogging  along  in  the  cart 
path  across  the  field,  in  a  proAise 
sweat;  and  no  ghost  was  to  be 
seen.  He  ventured  to  turn  and 
look  behind  him ;  and  behold,  there 
stood  a  be&utiful  apple-tree,  a  little 
to  the  right,  covered  with  blossoms. 
Is  it  possible,  thought  he,  that  I 
have  taken  that  apple-tree  for  a 
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^08t  ?  He  mastered  courage,  and 
went  back  to  examine.  There 
was  a  circular  path  round  the  tree, 
at  a  few  rods  distance  from  it,  much 
beaten  by  horse's  feet,  something 
like  which  a  horse  makes  in  turn- 
ing the  sweep  of  a  cider*mill. — 
This  explained  the  whole  mystery. 
In  gazing  so  intently  upon  the  tree, 
he  had  insensibly  reined  his  horse 
hi  a  direction  which  carried  him 
round  and  round  it ;  but  when  he 
shut  his  eyes,  the  horse,  left  to  his 
own  guidance,  had  returned  to  the 
right  path  again  as  soon  as  he  came 
near  it. 

The  man  is  a  bachelor  to  this 
day;  and  when  either  ghosts  or 
matrimony  are  mentioned,  always 
contriTes  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
some  other  subject.         Ichabod. 

rom  THS  BOWER  OF  TAfTV. 

Mn.  Ware^l  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you  and  the  public,  in  laying  before 
you  this  tale,  which  were  better 
said,  before  we  begin.  The  source 
whence  I  obtained  these  tales,  I 
have  made  known  in  that  now  ex- 
tinct luminary,  the  **  Bachelors* 
Journal)^— in  its  last  number ;  to- 
gether with  the  first  leaf  which  I 
threw  out  upon  the  broad  wa- 
ters of  public  favour.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  I  begin  in  the  paper 
just  named,  to  end  where  I  now 
am ;  but  no  one  will  suppose  that 
a  tale  of  love  would  suit  the  taste 
of  old  bachelors.  And  now,  I  have 
taken  nought  but  the  facts  from 
records  of  past  times,  of  which  I 
am  possessed.  Nothing,  therefore, 
but  the  dress  of  language  is  mine. 

If  A  A8S01V  t 

A  TALB  OF  THK  '*  OLDBIT  TIME.'' 

In  that  part  of  America,  where  (he 
broad  flood  of  the  Ohio  runs  into 
the  bosom  of  the  mighty  Mississip- 
pi,— ^now  the  State  of  Illinois, — is 
the  scene  of  our  narrative  laid. 
The  time,  as  will  directly  be  seen, 
was  about  695  yeara  before  our  Sa-  i 


viour.  There  wu  a  raiall  rtren 
running  downward  to  the  Oluo,  ud 
on  either  side  bounded  by  a  buk, 
which  rose  in  a  gentle  dediritjtoi 
considerable  height  'aboi«  its  eoh 
rent,  and  terminated  in  a  Mud 
prairie-like  surfiice,  to  a  coui^ 
ble  extent  around.  ODtheioteni 
bank  of  the  river,  an  cmbankiiieBt 
was  raised  to  the  height  of  sx  or 
seven  feet,  perpendicalarij^ootk 
river  side,  but  inclined  oo  tiie  oth- 
er ;  so  that  one  could  easilj  iscd 
to  the  summit  of  the  elefatk»,ifid 
overlook  the  river,  and  its  oppade 
bank ;  while  ascent  from  t)!e  ofr 
side,  against  a  body  of  men,  vodd 
be  difficult  and  dangerous.  Tk  b 
tification  (for  so  it  seemed  tobe)ns 
built  in  a  circular  form,  ooverin^ii 
area  of  about  two  acres  ud  abilt 
The  space  within  was  comtd  h 
part  with  sheds,  or  wigwun,  of  tk 
boughs  of  trees,  with  now  ud  lira 
a  tent  placed  around,  with  lettkr 
order  or  regtilarity.  ADd^intntb, 
there  seemed  as  litUe  order  in^ 
the  inmates,  as  regdaritjintiKir 
dwellings.  They  were  i  ieraud 
savage  people — the  bearded  m  of 
Israel ;  some  of  them  seated  bdore 
huge  fires,  and  cooking  fcr  tiieir 
food,  the  fish  that  they  h«iolttiBed 
from  the  stream  at  their  leet,tkiii^ 
exposed  to  the  arrows  of  tbeirel^ 
mies. '  Others,  bniisiflg  be**" 
two  stones  that  maize,  to  wM*, 
to  denote  its  excellence,  ban  gi^i 
the  name  of  com;  and  agalBjoA- 
ers  were  roasting  in  the  fires  »I[J* 
them,  the  roots  of  the  eartMjJ 
earth,  which  they  had  beeabw! 
engaged  in  plundering,  tad  rvt 
ging,  in  their  ruthlesBoeai.  0"w 
other  side  of  the  flowing  streiBW 
the  force  of  the  native  inbibitaft 
Simple  and  unsophisticated,  tkn 
would  rather  peace  «>»«*?"!* 
than  war  ;  and  yet  they  «««  * 
battle— ay,  and  who  would  wa¥ 
for  his  country?  TheyWw"' 
tifications— no— they  needed  mo« 
They  had  driven  their  birbiiwtf 
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^nemy  before  them  by  a  coorageous 
devotion  to  their  country  ;  they  had 
sacceeded  in  opening  a  wide  stream 
of  water  between  themselres  and 
their  foes ;  and  had  built  for  their 
defence  one  of  those  monuments 
which  have  been  so  oft  described  by 
the  geographer  and  the  antiquarian. 
The  aboriginals  had  their  dwellings 
upon  the  summit  of  the  bank,  while 
half  their  force  was  continually  sta- 
tioned   on    th%  declivity.     Their 
camp  was  composed  of  small  huts, 
of  boughs  and  mats,  disposed   in 
parallel  lines,  with  great  order  and 
^regularity ;  and  in  the  centre,  the 
dwelling  of  their  chief  was  raised 
to  a  greater   height,  and  covered 
with  skins,  stained  of  various  col- 
ours— of  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  fox, 
and  the  wolf.     At  present,  all  the 
warfare  of  the  two  people  consisted 
only  in  shooting  arrows,  and  throw* 
ing  darts,  as  individuals  of  one  or 
the   other  side  approached  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream ;  and  with  this 
exception,  there  appeared  to  be  a  to- 
tal cessation  of  hostilities. 

While  this  was  the  state  of  affairs, 
feelings  of  dissatisiactioo  were  grow- 
ing up  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  gaining  ground  in  the  minds  of. 
the  savage  soldiery.  They  com- 
plained that  they  were  kept  shut  up 
in  their  camp ;  and  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue and  watchfulness  ;  and  they 
were  enraged  that  they  were  made, 
as  it  were,  marks  to  be  shot  at,  by 
an  enemy  whom  they  despised — at 
least,  whom  they  thought  that  they 
Jespised.  These  murmurs  were 
lugmented,  when  orders  were  given 
;o  six  of  the  men  to  proceed  to  the 
-iver  side,  and  obtain  water  ;  still 
K>aie  disposition  was  manifested 4o 
>ppo8e  the  command,  but  yet  it  was 
>beyed.  They  had  hardly  reached 
he  stream,  when  an  arrow  from  the 
>ther  side,  struck  the  tallest  and 
itrongest  among  them  throngh  the 
>rain,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground, 
lead.  Another  death-driven  mes- 
enger  pierced  the  body  of  another, 
VOL  1. 


and  appeared  at  his  back,  and  he 
too  dropped  upon  the  earth,  grovel- 
ling in  the  agony  of  the  death-pang ! 
The  other  four  raised  the  bodies, 
and  bore  them  up  atnong  their  com- 
rades, and  laid  them  in  the  midst. 
They  spake  not  even  a  word ;— but 
one  cry  of  rage  from  the  whole 
multitude,  declared  their  feelings 
as  a  people,  and  they  were  about  to 
call  aloud  for  revenge,  when  their 
leader  walked  in  among  them ;  and 
many  a  half-formed  syllable  died 
upon  their  lips  in  indistinct  mur- 
mers,  as  they  shrank  at  the  sight 
of  him  who  had  been  their  leader 
in  war — their  ruler  in  peace — ^their 
deliverer  from  slavery.  A  fero- 
cious Hebrew,  who  stood  near,  at 
length  broke  the  deep  silence  that 
surrounded  them. 

**  Israelites  "  said  he,  "men  of 
the  ten  tribes,  will  ye  take  no  ven- 
geance on  him  who  has  given  you 
into  the  power  of  your  enemies  ? 
— ^none?" 

These  were  his  dying  words :  he 
never  uttered  more ;  for  like  th 
glance  of  his  own  sword,  his  leader 
Naasson  was  at  the  rampart's  foot 
by  his  side ;  in  an  instant  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  was  seen  quivering  in 
his  breast!  and  he  fell  without  a 
struggle. 

The  multitude  was  for  a  moment 
awed  ; — but  then  the  swords  of  the 
congregated  assembly  flashed  out — 
and  Naasson  knew  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  commander.  One  spring 
placed  him  on  the  rampart,  and  in 
three  more  he  was  in  the  stream 
below;  and  reaching  the  opposite 
bank,  he  gave  himself  up  to  two 
of  the  enemy  who  watched  this  act, 
and  was  led  by  them  to  their  camp. 
When  the  insurgents  saw  that  he 
had  escaped,  they  raised  a  loud 
shout  of  disappointment,  and  sent 
after  him  a  flight  of  arrows,  which 
took  no  effect,  a  few  desisted  from 
this  act— probably  from  a  reroem- 
braijce  of  the  benefits  which  he 
had  confenred  npon  them,  and  that 
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eren  Uie  liberty  which  they  soon 
enjoyed  wu  owing  to  him. 

When  Naasson  reached  the  camp 
of  the  natives,  and  was  brooght 
among  them,  he  appeared  like  a 
superior  being.  He  was  a  true  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  Jew— of  God's 
chosen  people, — ^young  and  tall- 
and  his  features  exceedingly  hand- 
some. Indeed,  there  was  a  strong 
and  evident  contrast  between  the 
two  people  in  appearance  as  well 
as  character.  Both  were  tall,  in 
general;  bat  the  native  form  was 
much  slighter  than  that  of  the  Jew, 
who  was,  in  most  cases,  of  a  strong 
and  athletic  make.  Naasson  pos- 
sessed all  the  strength  and  noble- 
ness of  a  Jew  ;  and  an  expression 
which  might  have  belonged  to  a 
Joshua,  when  he  led  the  gathered 
force  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan's 
pathless  bottom — dryshod  ;  and  be- 
sides, he  was  a  lone  specimen  of 
the  ancient  character.  He  had 
stood  alone  in  his  nobleness  among 
a  fierce  and  barbarous  people.  So 
made,  by  that  severe  slavery  which 
they  had  borne— and  whose  effects 
will  probably  be  transmitted  to  their 
posterity  forever.  But  you  see, 
most  distinctly,  the  character  of  the 
native  in  that  of  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  and  when  you  are 
told  that  they  were  led  and  com- 
manded by  a  dueen.  Into  her 
gresence  was  Naasson  led,  and  like 
ire  she  was  youthful,  and  beautiful. 
A  seat  had  been  raised  to  a  smalt 
height  from  the  ground,  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  it 
was  encircled  by  a  body  guard  of 
armed  men ;  and  upon  a  huge  pan- 
ther skio  she  was  placed,  who  ad- 
dressed Naasson  aiul  his  attendants : 
"  Men  of  the  tribe,"  said  she, 
*'  who  have  ye  with  yon— -and  why 
is  a  stranger  brought  before  our 
eyes?" 

**  Let  our  words  be  pleasant,"  was 
the  answer,  "  This  Chief  has  fled 
fiom  his  own  fierce  people  to  dwell 
with  us,  and  to  fight  witMs." 


'<It  is  well.  Let  the  stna|i 
Chief  make  known  U>  iu  his  stoi}, 
and  we  will  hear." 

After  Naasson  had  recapitukted 
what  we  have  told  oar  leidas,  k 
was  placed  on  the  right  band  of  tbe 
Queen,  and  requested  to  mkt 
known  to  her,  and  to  ber  people, 
the  way  in  which  his  tribe  iad 
come  among  them ;  aad  &om  wfas 
disUnt  land  they  had  jooriKjefi. 

"Great  aueen,"  said  be, "« 
houses  are  towards  the  risiog sob,- 
an  interminable  diatasce.  Wc 
wiere  formerly  a  great  and  pwa- 
ful  people.  Our  city  was  SuDviL 
Our  King  who  was  my  ftther,  vas 
Hoshea.  Ten  years  ago,  whea  I 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  inattii 
of  the  son  of  a  king,  I  bccaoe 
that  of  a  slave.  Sbelmaaeser,  tbe 
mighty  king  of  a  coootry  fertkef 
towards  the  northern  lights  tbu 
ours,  and  called  Assyria,  fel)  npos 
our  country,  and  took  us  caplire- 
all — a  whole  people.  Amoajtbe 
army  of  Shalmaneser  were  i» 
berless  hordes  of  a  satage  people, 
who  had  been  his  allies.  Totlese 
he  gave  us,  and  with  ikmnvw 
to  depart.  We  traveUed  iwsrfj 
the  north  star,  until  it  waa  ^s* 
over  our  heads — througb  'iSmsx^ 
forests,  and  over  expanded  pliio 
and  towering  mottnUun8,aDdattb( 
same  time  towards  the  ^^^H^ 
till  out  {of  eight  hondied  tbooflDf 
men,  but  five  hundred  tkw^ 
were  left;  and  among  the  d» 
was  my  own  father  Hoebei.  ^ 
our  march»  our  possessDrs  qaanfr 
led,  and  joined  in  mortal  «■» 
We  united  with  the  weaker, » 
slew  the  others,  to  a  maD.  *< 
armed  ourselves,  and  beeaw'" 
roasters  of  those  who  bad  takes  i» 
And  now  we  were  in  dosbt  as  ^ 
what  we  might  do.  Toretwoi* 
impossible.  Assyria  was  betor««»|^ 
and  onward,  was  but  c^^*"^'^^ 
ice.  However,  we  ''®'*^?J^!^ 
iar^er  to  the  north,  we  codd  ao» 
oa  the  ice  to  another  «»*  » 
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taming  onr  backs  to  the  north  star, 
find  a  warmer  and  better  country. 
We  did  so;  and  reached  the  warm- 
er parts  of  this  land  with  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  indasive  of 
ourselves,  and  our  former  masters, 
whom  we  had  joined  with  us;  and 
while  the  other  portions  of  our  peo- 
ple had  settled  in  various  places,  I 
myself,  with  this  tribe,  had  reached 
thus  far,  when  I  was  forced  to  come 
among  you,  as  you  knew  before; 
and  now,"  said  he,  *'  prepare  your* 
selves  for  combat,  as  your  foes  are 
determined  on  contending,  and 
even  attacking  you  in  your  camp ; 
and  let  me  aid  you  with  the  power 
of  my  arm." 

After  a  deliberation  had  been^held 
between  the  Queen,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  older  men  of  the  ar- 
my, in  the  which  the  Clueen  was 
the  greatest  advocate  of  Naasson, 
he  was  put  in  command  of  half  the 
army,  and  requested  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  for  the  battle.  A.  R 
[To  be  continued.] 


CXriVMOATHBRVK. 


'  IV0  arp  but  the  vondert  of  othar  men's  foods.** 


Classical  Printer.  Stephens, 
the  celebrated  classical  printer,  is 
thus  mentioned  by  Baillet,  in  his 
Jugement  des  Savftns :  "  The  econ- 
omy of  Robert  Stephens'  house  was 
excellent.  He  received  no  work- 
men into  his  printing-house  but 
such  as  were  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  capable  of  being  masters 
elsewhere.  He  had,  besides  this, 
men  and  maids,  who  were  not  al- 
lowed to  talk  any  thing  but  Latin, 
3LS  well  as  the  workmen  in  the  print- 
ing-house. His  wife  and  daughter 
inderstood  it  perfectly,  and  were 
>bliged,  with  all  the  domestics,  to 
alk  nothing  else.  So  that  the  store 
louses,  the  chambers,  the  shop,  the 
:itcbeii — in  a  word,  from  the  lop  to 
he  bottom,  all  spoke  Latin  at  Rob- 
ift  Stephens's.  This  generous  prin- 
er  had  usually  ten  men  of  learning 


in  his  house^  who  corrected  his  im" 
pressions  under  him ;  and,  not  sar 
isfied  with  the  application  he  gave 
to  the  correction  of  the  several 
proofe  which  came  from  his  presses, 
he  publicly  exposed  the  printed 
sheets  before  they  were  taken  off, 
and  promised  a  reward  to  such  as 
should  find  any  faults  in  them." 

Monumental  Engraving  of  the 
LATE  Gov.  Clinton.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Harrison  has  published  a  neat  print 
designed  to  commemorate  the  pub- 
lic services  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  In 
the  foreground  is  represented  a  mo- 
nument bearing  an  inscription,  and 
supporting  his  bust,  on  the  head  of 
which  the  Genius  of  Liberty  is 
placing  a  civic  crown.  Emblems 
of  agriculture  and  plenty,  the  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Canal,  6lc.  are 
seen  in  the  foreground  ;  and  at  a 
distance  a  section  of  the  Canal. 
The  drawing  was  mad«}  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  the  plate  aco^ainted 
by  Mr.  Hill.  The  head  f^ars  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Mr..  Clin- 
ton ;  and  we  understand  the  artist 
has  received  a  flattering  and  ap- 
proving letter  from  one  of  his 
family. — Alb.  Adv, 

Leeches.  It  has  been  lately 
discovered  that  leeches  twice  ap- 
plied possess  the  property  of  com- 
municating to  the  second  subject 
the  disease  of  the  first. 

Two  daughters  of  Mr.  Michael 
Phelan,  aged  eight  and  six  years, 
one  in  assisting  the  other,  were 
drowned  on  the  §4th  ult.  near  Point 
a  Calliere,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
treal. 

There  is  no  to-morrow  which  can- 
not be  converted  into  to-day. 

They  who  are  easily  flattered  are 
always  easily  cheated. 

Silence  is  the  best  remedy  for  an- 
ger. If  you  say  nothing  you  will 
have  nothing  to  unsay. 
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The  best  of  man's  possessions  is 
a  sincere  friend. 

Why  are  our  rival  Theatres  like 
a  lazy  horse  1 

Because  they  want  a  **Spurr^'  on 
both  sides,  to  keep  them  going. 


REYIEW. 


VOB  THB    BOWXK   OF   TAtTC. 

ROMAIVCB     OF    HiSTORT,   BY    HeNRT 

Njselb.    2  Vols.  8mo.  Carey,  Lea, 

and  Carey.    1828. 

A  compilation  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  romantic  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  heightened  in  the 
narration,  it  may  be,  by  the  vivid  col- 
oring of  a  masterly  pencil — but  nev- 
ertheless in  their  general  features, 
strictly  and  historically  correct.  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
founded  on  events  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland  are  unlike  these  in  their  de- 
sign and  execution  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  are  not  romances,  but  plain 
**  unvarnished  tales,"  as  they  actually 
are  related  upon  the  page  of  the  his- 
torian— the  former  are  all  this,  with 
a  gentle  and  palatable  dash  of  fiction. 
By  the  arrangement  of  the  title  page 
we  may  infer  that  this  was  intended 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  Historical 
Romances,  and  that  passages  in  the 
annals  of  other  nations  would  here- 
after form  the  subjects  of  other  vol- 
umes :  but  the  death  of  their  author 
]&i\  this  task  unperformed,  and  there- 
fore we  have  now  only  to  hope  that 
some  writer  may  be  found  to  carry 
on  the  design  that  has  been  com- 
menced so  happily.  But  to  return  to 
the  volume  before  us. 

Each  of  the  kings  of  England  from 
the  Conqueror  to  Charles  I.  is  intro- 
duced successively  into  a  separate 
tale,  illustrative  ot  the  manners  and 
peculiarities  of  bis  respective  reign. 
Had  we  room  for  extracts,  or  incli- 
nation to  forestall  the  pleasure  of  a 
single  reader's  perusal  of  the  whole  by 
copying  a  part,  we  might  give  a  series 
ofexcerpts,  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
qotjsite  scrap  of  poetry,  or  a  highly 
wrought  description  of  a  royal  joua 


or  beautiful  delmeation  of  Datanl 
grandeur  and  romantie  teener;. 
These  abound  throughout  the  toI« 
umes.  But  we  have  neither  tbbroooi, 
or  this  indinadoD,  and  shall  eooteo! 
ourselves  therefore  with  reeooBRiKl- 
ing  the  work  to  the  penial  «f  all 
lovers  of  romance  as  well  asidimren 
of  real  history.  The  cbanuB  of  ibe 
latter  are  beighteoed  bytheboonr 
and  finely -wrought  finidi  of  the  k- 
roer — and  the  whole  work  miybe 
perused  advantageously  by  both  tkoe 
classes  of  readers.  Besides,  these  Boit 
of  narrations  are  excelleot  in  loodKr 
point  of  view;  as  suggesting  the  siidy 
of  the  whole  history  of  thereifBof 
these  kings,  a  few  events  is  wtiidi 
are  presented  in  such  a  pelmiiie 
form  to  the  tastes  of  youtbfn)  snd»(K 
Who  that  reads  the  stories  of  «Tk 
Tkne  P<dmtr9'*-f'  CMmm  Qnf- 
and  "  The  Ryd  Ptncamy'*  i«B«  in- 
peUed  irresistibly  to  seek  for.iall^ 
come  familiar  with  the  entire  hiaofy 
f  Richard,  the  Lion-hearted,  Qiw 
Bess,  and  the  Rude  Wckb  MwA- 
men  ?  Walter  Scott  has  di«« 
great  deal,  we  are  of  opinion,  in'iB- 
ducing  a  careful  and  relishisfstwij 
of  History  by  the  dctaih  of  sxk 
events  as  are  contained  in  his  If*- 
hoe.  Old  Mortality,  Kenilworth,  d 
indeed  in  almost  all  his  inimitiWe 
"  Waverlies"— and  we  are  gW  »  « 
that  another  writer  so  able  asBn^ 
NeeJe  has  fulioived  m  the  hisinA 
and,  by  a  judicious  mixture  rf*e 
"  ttfife  cum  tfii/ci,"  has  giwn  i  w« 
for  sober  truth  while  inddging  iW 
more  common  one  for  fively  iwl  ^ 
aginative  fiction.  Wc  hope  his c^ 
sign  will  be  prosecuted  by  an  i» 
hand,  and  that,  if  his  k«s  caiwjw 
entirely,  it  may  be  ?««»"/ ^^ 
We  cannot  refrain  f^mseffm 
the  remark  of  a  writer  in  die'BBllt- 
tin*  of  last  week,  over  diesigDatffl«« 
"  C.  A.  B."  upon  the  »^^i^rjl 
typographical  execution  of  this  w* 
It  forms  a  culpable  exception  »* 
general  style  of  Carey,  iw,  "m^ 
rey's  publications,  and  we  hope  »« 
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the  mere  suggestion  of  these  blem- 
ishes may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
repetition.  The  votumes  may  be 
found,  we  believe,  st  the  bookstore  of 
Munroe  and  Francis  in  Washington 
street.  Ji—^^  *  *  * 


iSoiutt  of  STjittte. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 

Maht  may  be  ofopiBion,  that  when  ihe  bloom 
of  Spring,  and  the  Joy«  of  Summer,  have  de- 
parted, oor  minds  natnrally  paruke  of  the 
gloom  that  ittcceeds  thote  dellghtfal  seasona ; 
and  ihal  our  remwiscenees  and  presentations 
of  thoee  glowing  scenes  which  are  past,  tbongh 
ftill  vivid  in  oar  own  imaginations,  seem,  at 
this  period  of  vernal  decay,  as  incongroous  as 
roses  would  be  in  a  beaver.  This  is  partially 
true }  yet  can  we,  or  ought  we  to  forget  those 
few  boors  of  happiness  which  it  may  have 
been  our  lot  to  have  eqjoyed  in  life,  even 
though  the  snows  of  winter  should  be  falling 
in  oor  paths  T  Surely  not.  In  youth,  we 
feel  almost  as  much  pleasure  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  blessing  as  in  its  fruition.  Hope, 
indeed,  is  a  delight  Ail  companion,  when  un- 
attended  by  anxiety.  As  we  process  in 
years,  retrospection  has  its  pleasures.  We 
brood  over  the  ureasures  of  memory,  with  a 
consciousness  that  nothing  can  deprive  us  of 
this  secret  source  of  happiness.  Even  our 
present  miseries  often  serve  to  heig^hten  the 
value  of  those  blessings  we  Aai%  enjoyed. 


WHlTKHATiTi. 

A  visit  to  this  place  can  be  only  interesting 
to  such  as  are  desirous  of  viewing  those  seenes 
in  its  vicinity,  where  enr  republican  spirits 
asserted  their  independence. 

This  village,  which  is  situated  in  a  hoi* 
low,  powesses  little  or  no  rural  beauty,  and 
no  eflforts  as  yet  have  been  made  to  render  it 
pleasant  in  other  respects.  The  canal  im- 
provements, however,  are  worthy  of  notice  5 
as  also  the  apparent  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
Near  this  place  may  still  be  seen  the  rem- 
nants of  the  British  shipping,  commemora- 
tive of  the  victory  of  Commodore  H'Donough 
on  Lake  Champlain ;  apd  as  we  advance  to- 
wards Burlington,  the  ruins  of  Ticooderoga, 
Crown-Point,  &,e,  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  traveller,  as  illustrative 
of  many  important  events  connected  with  our 
history. 

The  ignorance  of  seme  of  the  people  who 
have  always  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  these  ni- 


ins,  is  truly  astonishing  I  The  '  natives'  can 
give  little  or  no  account  of  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  buildings.  On  descending  into 
the  vault  of  the  magaaines,  in  which  are  re- 
cesses for  the  storage  of  ammunition,  dtc. 
A  young  Udy  remarked  that  she  had  no  doubt 
but  this  was  the  repository  ef  the  deadf  and 
these  were  their  tamim,  "Oh!  no  marm! 
they  a'nt  though,''  said  a  man  (who  professed 
to  have  resided  there  from  his  birth), "  they 
say  this  was  a  bake'houm !  and  them  art  things 
are  overu !"  But,  baking  or  roasting,  tout  U 
mtmt  cAMfr— The  man  was  half  right  No 
doubt  but  they  realized  both,  to  their  heart's 
content,  at  Ticonderoga,  on  the  first  auadc 
of  th  eYankees.     •        •        •        • 

BTOXiZxroTOir, 

Is  the  most  delightful  village  in  Vermont. 
The  society,  though  small,  boasu  many  tal- 
ented individuals,  whose  learning  and  grece- 
fiil  manners  would  do  honour  to  any  circle* 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  politeness  to 
strangers,  and  there  are  few  who  visit  this 
place  without  receiving  such  attentions  as 
will  induce  them  to  remember  it  with  pleas- 
ure. Remote  from  the  gay  metropolis,  their 
moral  and  social  resources  are  within  tbem« 
selves,  and  they  sedulously  cultivate  at  home 
what  they  have  most  admired  abroad.  Their 
taste  for  literature  is  probably  owing  to  the 
University  which  is  there  established. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
to  every  American,  to  see  so  many  splendid  ^ 
edifices  as  may  be  met  with  in  every  part  of 
our  country,  devoted  to  public  learning. 
This  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  Amer- 
ica can  produce,  that  she  has  taken  an  im- 
portant stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


We  learn  that  William  Leggett,  Esq.  au- 
thor of  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea,  as  also  of  the 
Prize  Address,  written  for  the  opening  of  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  New- York,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  weekly  paper  entitled  27i«  CrUk,  Of 
this  gentleman's  talents  as  a  poet,  and  quali- 
fications as  an  editoi^,  the  public  are  already 
aware.  He  is  also  writing  a  Tragedy  found- 
ed upon  Roman  history.  The  celebrated  A- 
merican  actor,  Mr.  Forrest,  is  to  personate  the 
hero  of  the  play,  on  its  first  |>resentatioo  to  the 
pul^lic. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  esteem  and 
wish  to  retain,  resent  not  too  quickly  truths 
which  may  have  been  imparted  in  moments  of 
confidence,  perhaps  for  your  own  benefit. 
Those  who  are  unreserved  and  candid  in  their 
communications  are  more  valuable  as  friends, 
than  such  as  have  the  giji  of  suiting  their  fa- 
ces to  all  occasions. 
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Those  who  would  gire  advice,  shoold  6m 
carefully  ascertain  whether  they  are  qualified 
to  do  so  ;  and  next,  whether  It  will  be  accept- 
able ;~-else,  what  they  may  mean  as  a  kind- 
ness, may  be  interpreted  as  impertinence. 

Said  a  lady  to  a  philosopher  :  *'  By  telling 
people  so  plainly  of  their  faults,  yoa  will  lose 
all  your  friends."  "  I  shall  rttain  all  my 
friends,  you  mean,"  replied  be, "  those  who 
are  wise,  will  thank  me.  Fools  will  of  coarse 
be  offended  These  I  would  gladly  be  rid  of." 

BABY  CRITICISM. 

"  Papa,"  cried  a  child  of  four  years  old, 
**  look  up  at  that  moon— it  has  got  no  tail .'" 
"  Why,  boy,"  replied  the  father. "  do  you 
take  the  moon  for  a  monkey  7 — it  has  no  tail." 
**  Then  the  minister  that  made  my  hymn,  is  a 
naughty  man,  and  tells  a  story  !  He  said— 
"  When  the  evAninji;  shadeg  prevail, 
**  The  moon  takes  up  btir  wood  rout  tale  /*' 

but  I  wont  say  it  again,  'cause  the  moon  ha*nt 
got  no  tall !" 

[CommunicatecT.] 

Why  is  a  gentleman  who  makes  a  handsome 

bow,  like  this  paper  7  Do  you  give  it  up  7 

Because  he  is  a  Bow-er  of  ToMte  / 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 

The  very  spirit  ot  successful  enterprise 
seems  to  preside  over  the  Trcmonl  stage.  In 
addition  to  (he  solid  fare  of  Sbakspcare,  we 
have  the  lighter  entertainments  of  comedy, 
joined  with  the  most  astonishing  exhibitions 
of  art  and  physical  power,  that  ever  were 
witnessed  in  this  country.  Never,  perhaps, 
upon  an  American  stage  were  greater  or 
more  various  talents  congregated,  than  in  ihe 
presentation  of  Othello,  on  Monday  evening. 
We  could  with  pleasure,  dwell  upon  the  per- 
fections of  Messrs^  Hambiin.  Booth,  and  Ar- 
cher, in  their  respective  characters,  had  they 
not  already  been  discussed  by  abler  pens. 
Miss  Plicide,  as  the  faithful  and  devoted 
friend  of  Desdemona,  was  admirable.  Mrs 
Cowell  is  a  graceful  woman  j  yet  we  have 
seen  her  when  she  appeared  more  interesting 
than  as  the  bride  of  OiheHo.  On  Tuesday 
night,  Mr.  Caldwell  personated  the  elegant 
West  Indian,  with  a  grace -end  diguity  which 
we  never  saw  equalledx  in  that  character. 
His  fine  person  and  rich  harmonious  voice 
exactly  qualify  him  for  such  parts. — We  can- 
not forbear  noticing  here  the  splendid  per- 
formances ol  Herr  Cline,  on  the  tight  rope, 
upon  which  he  dances  with  more  apparent 
ease,  than  upon  the  floor !— «lso,  sitting  and 


standing  upon  a  chair^  only  osse  ieg  of  which 
rested  upon  the  rope,  were  the  laott  •MkmiA- 
iug  exhibitions  of  the  art  of  balaacia^  thai 
we  ever  saw.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
satisfactorily  the  performances  of  this  naa. 
He  first  dances  in  a  dark  costme,  wkkk 
changes  quickly  as  a  flash  of  iightaisg  le  a 
superb  dress  of  wJiite  and  sUver !  Thamhela 
appears  like  the  effect  of  ma^c. 

Although  the  juccesn're  editon  oflbe  Bae^ 
elors  Journal  have  crowed  most  kmdtj  m 
their  respective  posts,  against  '  female  inia- 
ence,'  still,  tae  of  the  '<  Bower,"  occancaaftlr 
obtain  a  feather  wherewith  to  grace  oorselnv 
and  often  succeed  in  booking  aoine  of  ihtir 
best  fry,(as  may  he  seen)  even  withoai  a  kmL 

A.  R.  is  welcome  to  deposit  hbloiesfpafl 
ages  in  our  columns. 

IcRABOD  tells  a  round  slory'  absol  hk 
"  Ghost." 

The  poetry  of  Nilx,  flowing-  threegh  ite 
"  recess"  of  owr "  Btmtr,"  alwa js  r 
iu  bloom. 

We  thank  Hokobia  for  ht 
regret  that  Rosalia,  and  the  &tr  £san«i 
came  too  late. 

The  "  RiteoJ  Omtns,"  by  R.  J.  wS  ^ 
pear  next  week. 

It  is  an  acl  of  dishonour  to  assume  ihe  s^ 
nature  of  another  person ;  and  ought  akms 
when  detected,  to  be  exposed.  A  wnlcr  Hm 
Hardwick  will  please  to  explain  tons  «irf  he 
has  thought  prc^r  to  do  so.  Our  old cwres- 
pondent  Rohont  sofiers  untjer  a  similar  mor 
ery.  Some  school-boy  has  sucoeeded  ia  pass- 
ing off  his  nonsense  under  that  name,  «hich 
has  induced  its  first  owner  to  reliaqaish  i;. 
Another  literary  sin,  too  often  practisrd,  is^ts 
send  to  the  press,  poetry,  &c.  as  origsai 
which  has  already  been  pobitsbed.  It  ism- 
possible  for  us  to  keep  the  mn  of  all  tbr  arv*- 
paper  rhymes  in  the  eoontry — altlmtj^k  «a 
have  in  some  instances  delected  this  fraod  be- 
fore it  was  loo  late. 


M.^RUIED. 

In  Palmer,  on  tlie  6th  inst  bj  th«  Rc».  Mr.  W»«. 
Mr.  Edwin  Nor<uo6*,  of  Momoo,  to  Miss  Sank 
Fnrrall,  of  P. 

Id  Monson,  on  the  7tk,  by  the  Rer.  Alrni  Eh. 
Mr.  JonathRii  E.  Flynl,  inerrhani,  lo  Mi««  S^rt 
Ely,  dan'bter  of  the  Rev.  Alfre^l  Ely,  ftllcf  Ka< 
ion. 

In  FpringfioW,  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Moody,  of  Uat*^ 
to  Misfl  Sarah  Perkina,  of  Springfield. 


Ths  Bowkr  »r  Tasts,  edited  bjf  Mas.  K^xntr 
RiRB  A.  Wars,  i*  pvhlisked  fry  IHrnv!*  ni 
Wbntworth,  .V<w».  1  at.d  A  i:rc*«wr«-*t»f<- 
Boiitan—H'ho  are  autiirrifed  r#  trmmf»a  ti^ 
bii^ncss  relctire  to  the  prinlinf  mmd  csrmA- 
tion  Qf  this  Work, 

All  literary  communicatien*  skffutd  6«.  »»  f^"*- 
erly,  directed  to  the  Editor.  ft^-  Ml  LeiUn 
mmet  be  p^et-paid. 
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TO  MISS  LANE, 

THE  IWF  ANT]«ROSCIA.» 

Bright  Cherub !  I  could  even  weep  that  thou, 

So  sweet  a  scion  from  fair  Nature's  tree, 
Shouldst  dim  the  sunny  radiance  of  that  brow, 
The  lustre  of  thy  spirit's  purity ; 
School  the  free  pulse  that  heaves  thy  guileless  heart, 
And  strive  to  mimic  all  but  what  thou  art ! 

The  upturned  glance  of  thy  cerulean  eye, 

In  thrillinff  language,  speaks  an  ardent  sold  ! 
The  flash  of  genius — passion's  energy— 
And  virtue's  dawn — all  these  to  the  control 
Of  art  must  vield — Child !  thou  must  learn  to  s^^hy 
E'en  when  thou'rt  liUst — smUe^  amid  misery  ! 

This  is  thy  fate — but  yet  so  young  art  thou — 

So  pure,  aud  beauteous !  one  mi^ht  wish  for  thee, 
A  happier  destiny  ! — Would  thy  fair  brow, 
From  art  and  all  her  dark  disguises  free, 
Might  ne'er  be  wreath'd  but  by  those  fadeless  flowers, 
Whicli^  learning  twines  in,  virtue's  sacred  bowers !        Augusta. 


THOUGHTS  IX  SLEEP. 

**  /  ka4  #  drtsm^and  U  wu  M  a  iream.** 

How;  I  did  dream,  last  evening,  when  I  slept ! 
Cleone,  dear  girl,  I'll  tell  tftiee.    Come  to  me : 
Put  now  thy  hand  upon  my  brow — 'tis  cold ; 
Yet  the  red  waves  or  life  come  thronging  back. 
Back — swift — nay,  smile  again,  once  more,  fair  one ! 
Last  night,  when  breathing  death  had  ialieki  on  me, 
*  I  had  a  dream.'    Cleone,  you  was  unkind. 
Nay,  even  cruel  to  me  ;  and  I  griev'd, 
And  went  and  dream'd  about  it.    Thus  I  thought : 
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Dear  Cleone — I  have  thought  of  thee, 

Since  last  thou  saidst  farewell ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  given  my  spirit  free. 
But,  lovely,  on  my  landed  knee, 
It  were  my  being's  knell ! 

I  may  not  live,  but  when  thy  chain 

Is  on  my  broken  heart — 
But  when  along  my  bosom's  plain, 
Drowning,  in  splendour,  grief's  pale  train. 

Thy  sunlike  smile  dotii  start ! 

Thou  darest  not  say  another  breast     * 
Hath  taken  the  place  of  mine ! 

That  other  eyes  than  mine  are  blest 

With  privilege  to  gaze  and  rest 
On  that  dear  face  of  thine  ! 

I  would  restrain  the  tear  that  flows. 

When  I  but  think  of  thee  : 
Yet  such  a  spell  thy  beauty  throws 
Around  me,  girl,  that  heaven  knows 

I  sigh  not  to  be  free ! 

And  when  I  dream,  I  feel  no  care ; 

Yet  when  1  call  thee — love, 
Thou  hast  a  cold  and  distant  air, 
Raising  thy  tearful  eyes  to  where 

Qod  dwells — the  blue  above ! 

Cleone,  I  crave  a  knowledge,  now, 

Of  all  thy  hidden  grief; 
T  ask  thee,  pensive  creature,  how 
Such  paleness  came  upon  thy  brow, 

Like  a  fall'n  rose's  leaf! 

And  tell  me  how  thy  smiling  eye 

Came  by  its  rayless  glance  ? 
And  why  the  sorrow-breathing  sigh 
Upheaves  thy  beauteous  bosom  high, 

Amid  thy  sleeping  trance  ? 


'Twas  in  my  sleep.    I  dream'd  I  saw  thee  beat 

In  chastened  love  above  me,  while  I  slept ; 

And  thought  thv  hand  fell  gently  on  my  bead. 

As  it  woiud  call  the  grace  of  heaven  upon  me. 

Then  I  awoke  :  the  brilliant  sun  bum'd  high, 

And  breath'd  his  fold-thread  thro'  the  waving  trees, 

Down  to  mf  couch.    The  voiceful  world  went  on, 

Heedless  ot  my  great  joy,  that  I  was  freed 

From  error's  airv  chains.    I  look'd  on  thee, 

And  laugb'd  with  very  ffledness,  when  I  saw 

The  wavy  bloom  upon  thy  either  cheek, 

And  smiles  within  those  eyes.    HI  not  be  esacht 

Dreaming  such  lits  again— would  you,  Cleone  ?  ^°^ 
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**  With  yottthiul  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waaie,''— Paike. 
The  brightest  iewers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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ORIOINAL  SKETCHES NO.  IV. 


'  WE  HOLD  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  NATURE.' 


BXT8TACE  DB  8ANTERRE. 


In  the  jear  lld3,^there  was  a  joust 
or  tourBameiitlheld  in  a  small  town 
in  the  soath  of  France,  where  were 
gathered  all  the  nohility  and 
gentry  of  the  prorince.  Number- 
less fair  ladies^and  brave  knights, 
even  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
France,  as  well  as  here  and  there 
one  from  merry  England,  were 
there — ^many  of  them  crusaders — 
followers  of  Philip  of  France,  and 
Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart ; — as  ea* 
l^er  now  to  engage  in  a  less  bloody 
Bontest,  as  they  had  been  but  lately 
!o  wage  a  desperate  warfare  against 
iie  forces  of  Saladdin,  on  tVe  plains 
>f  Syria  and  of  the  promised  land. 
The  nniversal  conqueror  in  the 
iports,  was  a  '  knight  of  the  cross.' 
The  bodies  of  four  competitors  in 
irmsy  who  had  fallen  in  successimi 
»y  his  spear,  had  already  shown 
lis  prowess.  Amid  shouts  of  "  A 
might  of  the  cross  1" — ^*  a  knight  of 
he    cross !" — "  long  live  the  bold 

VOL.  1. 


knight !"  and  a  thousand  others  of 
the  kind,  he  proceeded  to  the  throne 
of  the  queen  of  the  lists,  and  was 
crowned  as  conqueror,  ailer  decla* 
ration  had  been  made  that  Eustace 
Savoutien  was  victor  in .  this  day's 
joust,  by  his  own  good  spear,  and 
the  grace  of  God. 

•And  now — friendly  reader — go 
back  with  roe  a  few,  a  very  few  pa- 
ces, and  you  will  see  that  a  month 
before  this  tourney,  while  the  moon  , 
was  rising  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
imparting  all  her  brightness  to  a  ven- 
erable pile  of  architecture  in  the 
south  of  France,  near  the  town  of 
Marseilles,  a  knight  and  lady  might 
have  been  seen  walking  back  and 
forth  on  a  terrace  in  front  of  the 
castle,  and  earnestly  engaged  in 
conversation. 

"  Sweet  Eveline,"  said  the  knight, 
while  they  stopped  and  fronted  the 
Rhone,  as  it  hustled  downward  be- 
fore them  to  the  ocean,  "  sweet  Ev- 
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eline,  will  you  make  no  retam  for 
my  (kvoted  lovel  May  I  have  do 
hopes  of  hereafter  gaining  your  fa- 
vour? Whatl  DO  answer,  Eveline? 
AIab"  he  continued  mournfully^ 
**  since  then,  I  am  to  yon  an  object 
only  of  contempt,  know,  cruel  Ev- 
eline, that  this  must  bd  the  last  time 
that  your  hopeless  slave  will  ever 
behold  you,  for  on  the  morrow  I 
must  depart  to  my  own  dwelling, 
and  forget,  if  possible,  that  I  have 
ever  loved-^hat  I  have  ever  loved 
one  so  harsh  and  cruel  as  you,  lady." 

His  mistress  had  heard  him  so 
&r  in  silence;  but  when  she 
•aw  him  leaving  the  terrace,  it  see- 
med that  she  could  restrain  herself 
■o  longer — ^for  she  uttered  his  name 
— ^'  Eustace — Eustace  1"  in  a  hurri- 
ed and  smothered  voice;  and  he 
returned  immediately  to  her  side. 

"  Alas,  Eustace,"  said  she,  "what 
will  the  highborn  damsels  of  our 
France  say,  when  they  hear  that 
jplveline  de  Montemar  has  avowed 
her  love  to-  a  lowborn  knight— tar- 
nishing at  once  her  maidenly  re- 
serve and  family  honour  I" 

"  Sweetest  Eveline  V  replied  Eu- 
stace, **  and  to  whom  is  a  knight 
crusader-— «  knight  of  the  holy 
cross — unequal?  And  who  will 
say  that  Eveline  de  Montemar  has 
not  that  maidenly  reserve  which  is 
becoming  in  one  of  her  station  ? — 
But,  Eveline,  will  you  not  make  me 
assured  of  that  happiness  which 
you  have  but  hinted  at  ?" 

''EusUce,"  she  said,  "that  I 
love  you,  is  true ;  but"  she  continu- 
ed, seriously,  "  that  I  should  give 
my  band  to  a  knight  of  whom  I 
kive  never  heard,  and  of  whom  I 
know  nought,  save  by  his  own  ac- 
count—nay, Eustace,  be  not  angry ! 
lAw,  I  say  can  never  be  expected  : 
Nay,  Eoetace.  hear  me  out  I — ^you 
tell  me  that  you  are  to  be  present 
at  the  tournament— and  so  am  I ; 
and  if  there  you  bear  yourself  like 
true  knight,  my  band  and  heart  are 
both  yours.^ 


"  And  Eveline,  I  swear  to  jot 
by  yonder  moon,  the  guidiaa  of 
true  lovers,  to  proTe  myself  wortiij 
of  you  on  the  bodies  of  my  oppo- 
nents/' 

"  And  now,  Eustace,  let  u  ae|»* 
rate.  God  be  with  yon !  We  M 
meet  at  the  tournament." 

It  was  there,  as  I  bate  sud,  thtt 
they  met — ^he  a  victor,  crowoed  hj 
her  who  was  as  weUqaeeoofbii 
heart,  as  queen  of  the  lists. 

''  And  now,  Eveline,"  said  kr 
lover,  when  they  met  at  night  luder 
the  roof  <^  her  uncle— a  de  Mooto- 
mar—"  now  lean  that  yoorJovbon 
knight  is  no  more— for  thit  wka 
this  sweet  hand  is  declared  iuk, 
you  are  the  bride— not  of  Etrtw 
Savantien,  but  Eustace  deSuimt 
When  he  thus  proudly  decUiedlni 
descent  to  his  chosen  bride,  vk 
was  his  surprise  to  see  her  featoref 
overspread  with  a  deadly  pileoes, 
as  she  attempted  with  tienliii^ 
gestures  to  repel  him  itm  her. 

"Oh,  Eusucel  Eoitace!"Ae 

murmured, "of   what  perjsf 

have  you  mode  me  goiity!  Ok, 
God!  impute  it  not,  I  pray  tke^B 
a  crime  to  me  1— And  Eirtitt- 
yoor  fatheff"— your  father-««  ^ 
is  he  Louis  de  Santerre!  Si;  Mi 
I  pray  you  V 

"But,  Evehne!"  aaidBsW^ 
"*e  w  my  father.  Mylow'**^ 
is  all  this  agitation  atheimi^ 
name  ?  Believe  me  my  fechap* 
wards  you  are  the  same." 

"No,  Eustace— 410— it  B "* 
that— not  that.  No:  he*  ■«' 
Eustace.  I  swore  onee— y»  *•' 
— ^to  bare  eternal  enmity  with  J"« 
father's  family ;  and  how,  E«J»*» 
oh  how  have  I  peijured  myw;  , 

"  But,  Eveline,  Aar  Ew»« 
why  was  this  oath  ftfAes  was  H 


It  was,  Eustace^  beeMserJ 
awn  father  had  slain  my  M***^. 
despoiled  me  of  a  P*"*Jjff  ^ 
my  possessrans ;  and  oh  W  *  ** 
I  loved  the  son  of  my  bm^^ 
dererl" 
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Words  cannot  express  the  aston- 
ishment of  Eustace.  He  eagerly 
required  an  explanation  of  these 
charges ;  and  learned  the  following 
facts.  He  knew  that  Louis  and 
Dharles  de  Santerre  were  brothers 
—twins — and  so  much  like  one  an- 
ther in  appearance,  that  even  their 
)wn  friends  sometimes  found  it  dif- 
icult  to  distinguish  them.  Their 
ninds,  however,  he  knew  were  en- 
irely  different,  and  that  they  were 
widely  separate  in  feelings,  habits, 
tnd  pursuits.  He  knew  that  his 
ather  was  just  and  merciful,  and 
IS  mnch  averse  to  doing  a  cruel  ac- 
ion  as  a  cowardly  one.  But  his 
mcle — he  was  rapacious  and  re- 
vengeful— and  always  looking  for- 
ward to  his  ends,  without  caring  by 
vhat  means  he  obtainedthem.  He 
vas  as  likely  to  do  an  utajust  as  a 
ust  action.  All  this  he  early  learn- 
ed, for  he  had  never  seen  his  uncle 
lince  his  boyhood,  as  he  had,  when 
le  was  but  nine  or  ten  years  in  age, 
eft  France^  and  never  afterwards 
)een  heard  of.  It  was  supposed 
lowever,  that  he  had  entemi  the 
crusading  army  and  died  in  Syria, 
besides  this,  he  was  now  for  the 
irst  time  told  that  his  father,  Louis 
le  Santerre,  who  before  had  been 
listinguished  for  his  openness  and 
renerosity,  for  his  justice  and  ur* 
>anity,  had  suddenly  altered,  he- 
same  morose,  reserved,  cruel  and 
lolitary ;  dismissed  all  his  servants, 
)ut  one,  and  performed  various 
ieeds  of  a  character  altogether  op- 
x>sed  to  his  former  habits  of  life, — 
imongst  which  were  his  murder  of 
Pierre  de  Montemar,  and  his  violent 
lossession  of  a  part  of  the  estates 
>f  the  Lady  Eveline. 

After  hearing  this  account,  yon 
nay  readily  conceive  what  were  the 
feelings  of  Eustace.  He  was  assu- 
red, however,  that  his  father  must 
t>e  insane,  as  it  seemed  most  proba- 
ble ;  for  it  could  hardly  be  suppo* 
Bed  that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
would  have  been  so  altered,  unless 


it  were  so.  Of  this,  he  would  fiiin 
have  convinced  Eveline;  and  he 
prayed  her,  should  it  be  so,  to  con- 
sider her  oath  annulled, — ^in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  ;  for  which 
a  dispensation  could  easily  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope. 

''  No,  Eustace,  no,"  was  her  re- 
ply. **  It  can  never  be— never.  My 
oath  was  voluntary,  and  it  shall  ne- 
ver be  knowingly  transgressed  ;  and 
I  have  to  pray  God's  pardon,  that  I 
have  thus  far  offended  against  it. 
The  duty  of  both  of  us,  hence, 
must  be  to  forget  each  other— and 
to  me,  Eustace,  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
a  most  difficult  task ;  but  Grod  will 
give  me  courage,  and  may  he  for- 
ever bless  you — ^Eustace,  fiirewell." 

At  dawn,  next  morning,  Eustace 
and  his  page  or  squire  Jacques,  a 
youth  of  about  nineteen,  were  on 
their  way  towards  the  north  of 
France.  On  the  third  day  from 
their  departure,  they  approaofaed 
the  paternal  mansion  of  the  knight. 
When  they  reached  a  jHace  where 
the  road  which  they  had  been  trav- 
elling, branched  off  in  two  ^irec* 
tions,  he  called  up  his  follower  to 
his  side,  and  inquired  of  him,  wheth- 
er he  knew  to  what  places  the  two 
would  lead  him.  Receiving  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  he  proceeded 
thus — Jacques,  I  well  know  that 
you  are  both  bold  and  ftiithful — I 
would  send  you  now  on  an  emf^oy- 
ment  which  greatly  affects  my  wel- 
fare-—perhaps  my  life.  I  need  not 
ask  you  whether  you  are  ready  to 
do  what  I  need,  for  1  see  plainly 
that  you  are;  but  I  hear  some  one 
approaching — turn  aside  here  into 
the  wood,  and  I  will  explain  to  you 
what  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
do.  After  they  had  turned  into  the 
woods,  he  saw  a  person  of  common 
appearance  come  out  of  the  left 
hand  road,  and  turned  into  the 
right,  well  mounted  and  at  full  speed. 
When  he  had  passed,  Eustace  re- 
counted to  his  squire,  all  the  par- 
ticulari  he  had  heard  concerning 
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his  father— inforsiiDg  him  of  his 
rappoBilioa— that  he  waa  ineane,  or 
that  lOBie  lotcery  had  been  prac- 
ticed upon  him.  "  And  now  Jae^ 
qaies"  said  lie,  "  while  I  go  toward 
the  castle  to  reeonnoitrey  do  you 
proceed  on  the  road  which  the 
lioraeman  has  just  taken,  to  the  lil- 
lage»  and  leifrn  the  opinion  and  re- 
ports of  men  concerning  this  charge 
of  my  father,  and  return  hither  a- 
gain  at  dusk,  to  this  same  place 
where  we  now  are,  or  if  you  find 
me  not  here,  proceed  to  the  castle/' 
Thus  they  separated,  and  while 
Eustace  took  the  path  to  the  castle, 
Jaques  went  onward  towards  the 
village. 

Eustace  had  proceeded  but  a 
short  way  on  foot,  in  the  path  which 
he  had  taken,  when  he  met  a  tall 
man  in  complete  armour,  with  his 
visor  down,  who  without  saying  a 
word,  drew  his  sword  and  attacked 
him  with  great  vehemence;  for  a 
time  he  did  nothing  but  defend  him- 
self against  this  attack — but  when 
he  felt  himself  wounded  in  the  arm, 
all  his  anger  was  roused,  and  one 
tremendous  blow  laid  open  the  hel- 
met and  the  head  of  his  ahtagonist, 
and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  A 
momentary  shudder  ran  over  him 
when  he  saw  his  fall,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  a  second  look, 
he  proceeded  to  the  castle.  It  seem- 
ed strange  to  him  that  although  it 
was  mid-day,  yet  there  was  no  per- 
son to  be  seen  in  the  home  of  his 
family.  It  seemed  strange  that  he 
could  now  pace  that  hall  and  hear 
bisown  steps,  where  formerly  a  host 
of  servants  were  employed  in  busy 
merriment— and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  angel  of  desolation  had  gone 
over  his  home  in  terrible  and  over- 
whelming anger,  {t  drew  towards 
evening  when  he  heard  the  busy 
bum  of  noises  drawing  near  to  the 
castle— strange  misgivings  were  in 
his  soul  when  he  looked  out  and  saw 
a  concourae  of  people  bearing  the 
corpee  of  him  hs  had  killed*-- and 


wild  and  horrible  tbooghti  Bboii> 
cross  his  brain— ^  nw  thenenie 
and  lay  the  eqrpseupoD  the  Door 
of  the  hall,  md  hega^  ibr  bratk 
while  he  rose  before  Un  and  d6 
manded,  whom  they  were tfattbeuw 
ing  in  ?  The  men  stand  is  m- 
prise— but  at  his  foioe  wheik  re- 
peated, ''Who?  WkV  cDtof 
the  men  sullenly  replied,^"Oir 
lord  Louis  de  Moriemar."  "Ok, 
Godr  shrieked  Eustace,  as  bey 
upon  the  body  of  his  fatlMr  aad  ik 
haU  re-eohoed  with  his  lutbatk 
exclamation. 

In  the  meantime  Jaeqany 
reached  the  village,  anddireeled  kii 
steps  to  the  inn,  at  the  doorof  vhkk 
he  found  a  horse  staadoig,  vfakb 
he  recognised  as  bebngiog  to  the 
man  who  had  paseed  at  the  bnack 
in  the  road,  coming  from  the  cdt 
He  entered  the  inn  and  cafled  £r 
a  can  of  beer,  inquiring  of  sum 
host,  whether  there  wasnaoseiis 
would  wish  topartakeofpsrttthii 
expense  ;  for,  said  he,  vitk  pd 
liquor  I  would  alwajs  hare  piad 
company.  "  Yes,  ftieBd,"  «i 
Boi\iace,  "  if  that  be  josr  w^l 
can  supply  adosen^-iadeedtlHe 
is  one  in  the  top  room  boV|  v^ 
will  gladly  be  your  partaker.''- 
''  Well,  send  him  in-eesdhiiii, 
mygpod  host,"  was  tke  replyy 
in  a  few  moments  his  goest  vis  uk- 
ered  in.  Jacques  plied  bis  m> 
with  drink,  and  then  witk  wffi» 
about  Lord  de  Mertemar.  ""^ 
de  Mertemar,  indeed,"  saMfiw^ 
his  guest, "  I  know  that  wMws" 
make  Lord  de  Moitsoar  svagfet 
it,  and — but  who  are  yoo-4t»*J 
to  me  I  have  some  itanaki^^ 
your  face  and  voice."  "Aids 
yours,"  said  Jaques,  "lani*!"^ 
Vemier--at  least  I  need  is  bt 
''Ahl  and  have  you  fergoMsajfoa 
playmate  Pierke  LaliHir  r  nd  the 
two  friends  were  immtdiaieif  * 
one  another's  arms.  Bien*  ^ 
the  first  to  spmk.  ^'Awy^fJ 
the  servioe  of  Enslacede  Mfx^f^ 
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DOW,  Jaqaes?"  was  his  first  question. 
*'  I  am."  ''  And  wihere  is  he  sow  ?" 
'*Mostpfobftblj  at  the  castle,  or  at 
the  branching  in  th«  roads."  "  Ja> 
ques,"  said  Pierre,"  ibllow*nie  to  the 
place ;  have  you  a  horse  ?"  "  I  have" 
said  Jacques,  '*  but  I  shaJ]  not  fol- 
low you  until  I  know  for  what  reas- 
on." "  Read  this  then— read  this 
and  learn  the  reason,"  and  he  thrust 
into  his  hands  a  letter  where  he 
read :  "  Be  not  concerned ;  Eustace 
de  Sanlerre  cannot  escape  me-— the 
sword  is  prepared  for  him."  "  And 
that  sword,  said  Pierre,  ^'is  in 
those  wood»— come,  hasten — hasten 
or  we  shall  be  too  late— so,  that 
will  do." 

They  were  soon  at  the  head  of 
the  road.      "  And  now  may  God 
forgive  us,"  said  Pierre,  "  if  we  are 
too  late-^as  he  aaw  the  blood  on 
the  ground — but  on  to  the  castle 
and  we  shall  see."    When  they  en- 
tered the  haU,  Eustace  was  restored 
to  life ;  he  gazed  upon  Pierre  and 
Jacques  as  they  entered,  but  seem- 
ed to  have  no  recollection  of  either ; 
he  merely  continued  uttering  low 
groans,  nor  when  Jacques  addressed 
him  did  he  make  any  answer.— 
"  Nay  then,"  said  Pierre,  "  I  must 
try  a  more  powerful  remedy,"  and 
he  lefl  the  hall ;   he  descended  be- 
low tbe  castle,  and  at  the  door  of 
one  of  its  numerous  dungeons,  called 
u]K>n  liouis  de  Mortemar.     "  What 
art  thou,  villain,"  replied  a  stern 
voice  from  wiUiin,  which  showed 
that  the  speaker,  whoever  he  was 
had    lost  none  of  his  fiicuhies. — 
**  Lord  de  Mortemar,"  said  Pierre, 
'^  you    are  free."      "  Is  it  indeed 
so?"    said  de  Mortemar,  ''and  to 
what  chance  do  I  owe  this  ?"   *'  To 
your  brother's  death,"  was  the  re- 
ply,   **  by  the  hand  of  your  son." 
''  Alas  I    would  to  God,"  said  De 
Mortemar,  **  that  he  hul  had  time 
to  prepare  himself  for  death.     And 
my   son,  how  sayest  thou?    did  he 
io    the  death  upon  him — and  how 
rtras  it  V    "  My  Lord,"  said  Pierre, 


"  your  wretched  brother  set  upon 
Eustace,  and  Ood  and  the  viipn 
helped  the  right.  But  haste  ray 
lord,  and  free  your  son  fVom  the 
terrour  with  which  he  is  seized, 
supposing  himself  to  have  slain  his 
iather."  When  Eustace  saw  his 
father  enter  with  Pierre,  he  gazed 
at'  him,  then  at  tbe  body  before 
him,  and  then — ''Jacques,"  said 
he,  ''.who  are  these?"  "My  dear 
Eustace,"  said  Lord  De  Mortemar, 
while  he  folded  him  in  his  arms, "  I 
am  your  own  true  father--4lonH 
you  see  me?"  "  Yes,  my  father  I  see. 
But  father.  Oh,  fother,  I  have  had 
a  horrid  dream."  And  it  was  some 
time  before  he  understood  the  whole 
matter ;  and  that  he  had  slain  his 
uncle  and  not  his  father. 

The  rest  is  soon  told— a  few  days 
before  these  events  took  place, 
Pierre  learnt  the  whole  from  one  of 
Charles  De  Mortemar's  accomplices 
while  intoxicated ;  he  had  given 
Pierre  a  letter  to  Charles  which  he 
opened  and  found  to  contain  intel- 
ligence of  the  approach  of  Eustace, 
and  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  him.  After  Charles  had 
given  Pierre  an  answer  to  transmit, 
be  attacked  Eustace  and  we  have 
seen  the  result.  Probably  Eveline 
only  considered  her  oath  binding, 
as  respected  Charles  De  Mortemar 
and  his  descendants,  as  we  find  that 
soon  after,  Eustace  was  rewarded 
by  her  hand.  And  now,  friendly 
reader,  I  thank  you  that  you  have 
accompanied  me  thus  far. 

Yours,         Albert. 


Sottttlras  IBbntfno. 


That  the  Christian  religion  and 
intellectual  improvement  may  co- 
exist, and  exert  a  reciprocal  and 
salutary  influence  upon  each  other, 
may  be  established  from  an  appeal 
to  their  very  nature — ^from  a  devel- 
opement  of  their  respective  and  in* 
trinsick  principles.  What  is  the 
Christian    religion?    As   a  moral 
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system,  it  makes  the  finest  and  the 
moet  forcible  appeals  to  the  heart. 
It  exhibits  the  only  effectual  mo- 
tires  for  the  control  of  human  con- 
duct)— motites  furnished  by  the 
earth,  and  presented  by  heaven.  In 
this  respect,  eren  by  the  conce»- 
sion  of  its  enemies,  though  wrung 
from  them,  and  often  reluctantly 
expressed,  it  sustains  a  character 
beyond  reproach — it  is  eleyated  a- 
bore  impeachment.  In  all  its  prin- 
ciples, motives  and  provisions,  it  is 
critically  adapted  to  the  character 
of  the  human  mind,  and  wisely  ac- 
commodated to  the  exigencies  of  the 
world.  So  far,  then,  as  the  produc- 
tion and  regulation  of  rjrtuous  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart  may  hare  an 
influence  upon  intellectual  improve- 
ment, the  gospel  must  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  human  mind  which  can 
be  imparted  by  no  other  agent 
Nor  is  Christianity  destitute  of  in- 
tellectual fitness  and  proportion.  Its 
professed  object,  it  is  true,  is  not  to 
teach  us  literature  and  science  and 
the  arts,  but  to  prescribe  a  system 
of  moral  feeling  and  of  moral  con- 
duct. And  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Bible  which  interferes,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  cultivation 
of  a  discreet  and  liberal  philosophy. 
This  volume  may  sometimes  re- 
strict our  inquiries^  and  arrest  our 
adventurous  footstep  by  admonish- 
ing us,  as  the  voice  from  the  burn- 
ing bush  did  the  Hebrew  sage  up- 
on Horeb,  that  the  ground  on  which 
we  tread  is  holy ; — but  even  in  these 
instances,  instead  oferecting  a  bar- 
rier against  knowledge,  it  only  re- 
presses an  idle  curiosity,  and  pre- 
sents a  check  to  unprofitable  and 
impious  speculation. 

rom  TRB  Bowim  or  taits. 
ITAASSON  t 

▲  TALB  OF  TBK  "  OLD  BIT  TIMB." 
CONOliUDSD. 

When  night  came  on,  and  the  moon 
rose  stilly  and  sweetly  over  the  two 
forces,  Naasson  placed,  of  the  men 
under  his  command,  several  senti- 


nels between  the  cunp  ind  the 
stream  below,  with  orders  to  lie  ooo- 
cealed,  until  some  moreincnt  ahooU 
take  place  among  their  eiM8iies;iii^ 
if  none  such  took  place,  to  ranii 
there  until  relieved  by  othen,  vfo 
would  be  sent  oat.  He  himself 
went  quietly  down  to  the  vater'i 
side,  and  stopped  foratimedindij 
opposite  the  camp  of  that  peapk, 
who,  once  his  fnends,  wen  w 
become  his  fees.  But  yet  driia 
out  with  shame  and  diagnee,  d 
cast  off  like  a  seared  lof  fiun  i- 
mong  his  people,  and  ton  don 
like  a  broken  bough,  to  be  ham 
severed  from  his  own  tree,  |ef> 
looked  wishfully  to  the  mound  vhkk 
he  himself  had  helped  to  reir,  u^ 
where,  he  hoped,  yet  laymaojof 
his  well  wishers. 

It  is  a  dreadful  event  to  be  Ibned 
to  become  a  renegade  to  your  peo* 
pie— and  that  by  then»elre»-ittf; 
and  while  he  stood  therein  thepnt 
moonlight,  with  strangen  oo  tk 
one  side,  and  his  people  oo  tlieoib' 
er,  and  listened  to  the  distant  biatk- 
ings  of  nature  among  the  fbiesttiees 
behind  him,  he  feltaloin-«Bda)|' 
itary — even  among  a  greit  malfr 
tude. 

While  he  stood  there,  he  bed  i 
dashing  in  the  water  a  lidhnj 
above  him,  and  proaently  ft*  > 
man  issue  firom  ^  strean,  ti^ 
move  up  the  bank  towarditbekits 
of  his  new  allies.  Distrnstii^  tk 
watchfulness  of  his  seBtineb,)* 
followed  the  visitor,  and  saw  bin 
hold  out  his  sword  tothefirt* 
tive  whom  he  met,  and  heard  itf 
utter  the  word  "Na««»B."  * 
drew  near,  and  found  io  him  biiw 
and  tried  friend,  andtheooBpo- 
ion  of  his  fether,  Ragod.  Heiie^ 
ed  but  to  utter  his  name,  aodw 
old  man  fell  upon  his  neck  uj 
blessed  him  in  the  name  of  tbeuM 
of  Israel—a  name  which  ^^^ 
people  named  or  thought  d  Wn* 
they  went  to  Naasson's  wignj. 
Raguel  informed  him  tbttita' 
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time  of  the  refoU,  Ac  wm  absent, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  who 
would  ha?e  stood  by  their  friends — 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  pro?ision, 
and  that  when  they  returned,  they 
had  found  Joash,  the  ringleader  in 
the  refolt,  in  the  command  of  the 
force.  "And  now,"  said  he/' I 
hare  come  over  to  you,  my  friend, 
to  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how 
we  may  defeat  that  ?iliain  Joash  in 
his  plotting." 

"  Well,  Raguel,"  said  Naasson, 
"  you  are  the  older  warrior  :  let  us 
hear  your  plan,  for  no  doubt  you 
hare  one.  Come,  make  it  known." 
"  Why  then.  Prince,"  replied  he, 
"  you  must  keep  your  new  friends 
from  fighting  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  at  least  till  I  come  orer  again  ; 
and  in  the  mean  while  I  will  gather 
your  friends  from  out  of  our  army, 
and  when  there  is  a  battle  we  wDi 
come  orer  to  you — and  in  this  case 
even  your  friends  would  be  enough 
to  ensure  yon  rictory.  But  besides 
this— of  those  who  are  ill  disposed 
towards  you,  there  are  numbers 
worse  disposed  towards  Joash,  and 
those  I  think  we  shall  gain,  in  part, 
at  least." 

"  This  plan,  tlaguel,  will  do,  I 
think,"  said  Naasson,  **  and  I  will 
fully  perform  my  portion  of  it,  in 
keeping  your  and  my  allies  from  a 
battle  for  as  long  a  time  as  you 
please  ;  for  I  hare  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  you,  my  faithful  and  trus> 
ty  friend." 

'^  Ah — and  well  may  you  hare 
confided,"  answered  Raguel,  *'  in 
one  who  was  your  father's  friend, 
and  who  has  always  been  yours — 
you  may  well  trust  to  his  faithful- 
ness and  ralour." 

"Yes,"  replied  Naasson,  "to 
that  faithfulness,  I  know  well  that 
I  owe  my  life,  and  that  ralour  was 
well  prored  at  the  destruction  of  our 
nation — when  Shalmaneser  led  on 
his  thousapds  and  his  ten  thousands 
to  ravage  and  destroy  our  birth- 
place ;  and  when  the  high  places  of 


Samaria  feU  prostrate  before  the 
conqueror." 

"  And  that  conqueror  and  hia 
ten  thousands  owe  many  thanks  to  / 
the  wretch  Joash,  that  they  paid  not 
with  a  heary  price  for  their  work 
of  desolation,"  said  Raguel,  "  for 
when  he  was  sent  with  six  thous- 
and chosen  men  to  hinder  the  ad* 
ranee  of  the  Assyrian  army,  the 
base,  the  hated  miscreant  gare  up 
his  brethren  to  their  enemies, — and 
that  too  for  nought,  for  he  too  was 
made  a  slare,  as  well  as  we ;  and 
now  he  would  be  a  leader  again-— 
yes  again — and  he  would  begin  too 
with  t,  betrayal  of  his  prince ;  but 
he  shall  see  again,  that  day  when  a 
congregated  people  were  driren 
from  the  home  of  their  fathers— > 
slares  into  another  land,  and  when 
our  wires  and  children — ^yes  for  all 
this  he  shall  know  that  the  ven- 
geance of  Israel's  God  is  sure  though 
it  may  be  slow. 

On  the  third  night  firom  this,  Rap> 
guel  came  orer  again  and  informed 
him  that  on  the  morrow  he  must 
make  the  attack,  and  that  when 
that  was  made  he  would  be  joined 
by  a  third  part  of  the  army,  who 
would  withdraw  themselres  under 
his  command  and  join  themselres 
to  their  lawful  Prince.  That  night 
the  whole  force  was  led  orer  the 
rirer,  and  at  daylight  they  attacked 
the  fortification  on  erery  side.  On 
that  side  where  they  ascended  fi'om 
the  rirer,  they  were  soon  repelled, 
and  that  with  great  loss.  On  the 
upper  side  they  attacked  their  ene^ 
mics,  and  though  there  they  fought 
more  on  equal  ground,  yet  Naasson 
with  all  his  exertions  was  unable  to 
gain  the  inside  of  the  fortifications ; 
neither  could  Raguel  in  any  way 
join  him  outside.  When  he  saw 
this  he  drew  off  his  forces  a  bow 
shot,  and  while  a  part  of  them  flung 
an  incessant  storm  of  arrows  upon 
the  rampart — he  with  a  large  body 
of  men  approached  the  fortification, 
and  giring  a  signal  for  the  shooting 
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to  ceftse,  ^oed  the  interior  and 
was  followed  by  the  whole  Ibree; 
here  he  wms  joined  by  Raguel,  and 
the  battle  was  soon  decided — but 
bj  no  means  without  loss.  Joash 
himself,  armed  in  one  hand  with 
an  enormoas  club  and  in  the  other 
with  a  sword,  both  of  which  he  used 
at  once  and  with  equal  dexterity — 
raged  among  his  fees  like  an  incar- 
nate fiend.  When  Naassbn  cried 
out  that  all  were  safe  who  should 
drop  their  weapons,  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies— he  looked 
aroond  and  saw  his  whole  force 
disarmed  and  himself  deserted. — 
Directly  before  him  stood  Raguel, 
wounded  and  leaning  on  his  sword 
ibr  sqpport.  He  sprung  at  him, 
and  dashing  to  the  ground  with  one 
blow  of  his  club,  two  who  were  be- 
fore him,  he  seized  him  by  the  lefl 
hand  and  threw  him  over  his  back, 
and  thus  secure  from  arrows  in  the 
rear  he  smote  his  way  to  the  ram- 
part, with  as  much  ease  apparently 
as  before  he  had  felt  the  burden, 
while  his  captive  cried  to  those  a- 
round  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  Joash 
without  regarding  him.  However 
rightly  Joash  had  judged  in  suppos- 
ing that  no  ofte  would  aim  an  ar^ 
row  to  him  while  protected  by  such 
a  shield,  still  it  was  not  his  fortune 
to  escape  in  safety  ;  and  when  upon 
the  rampart  he  shook  ^is  captive 
from  his  shoulders,  and  raised  his 
club  to  take  his  last  vengeance  up- 
on him,  an  arrow  struck  him  under 
the  arm,  and  he  rolled  heavily  down 
to  the  ground  beyond  the  rampart. 
The  next  day  the  bodies  of  friend 
and  foe  were  hurried  together  in 
one  of  those  huge  mounds  which 
you  may  still  see  in  the  western 
country ;  and  over  the  bodies  of 
her  brethren  the  Queen  declared 
to  her  people  that  she  took  the  Is- 
raelite Naasson  as  her  husband, 
and  that  they  and  the  Jew  must 
now  make  but  one  people.  And  now 
when  all  trace  of  distinction  is  lost, 
and  language  forgotten,  and  when 


we  only  know  them  as  one  ka^ 
of  red  men,  yet  nou^  tint  moand 
and  that  circular  fbrtificatioB  is  to 
be  seen ;  and  the  native  bu  told 
that  battles  were  once  foagk  there, 
long  ago,  ifi  the  time  of  his  lilben. 

A*  IL 

[FcomtkeTokBB.] 
THS  BREAM  FrLFULED. 

BT  S.  «.  MODSiCH. 

What  are  dreams— illiuioosofb- 
cy  or  suggestions  of  propbecj! 
Deeting  visions  which  pis  over  ile 
mind,  like  clouds  aerois  tk  iifl 
lake,  traceless  and  traeklea,  meal- 
ing nothing,  and  teaching  oodungi 
or,  are  they  shadows  of  coming  e- 
vents,  light  and  transient  u  tk 
mountain  mist,  but,  L'ke  that,  fav- 
telling  the'  storm  or  sunshine  tint  b 
to  follow?  these  are  doofats vhieb 
the  philosophy  of  ageshathnotbeei 
able  to  solve.  Our  storj  nuij,|»- 
haps,  throw  some  light  opoa  tk 
misty  question. 

Viviar  was  a  youth,  enned  byill 
around  him  as  the  &Toariteorftr* 
tune.  He  was  rich,  aecomplisW, 
handscHueand  bebved;  \nitk\ 
he  was  not  happy.  He  felt  the  nat 
of  spirit  which  he  did  notknovbaf 
to  supply.  He  looked  abrod  ■ 
nature,  and  feh  its  beauties  fitfci 
vivacity  almost  amoootiag  io  n^ 
ture ;  but  an  uneasy  senee  of  pri» 
tion  remained. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  tlieitv» 
something  lost,  or  somrthiBg  ij 
yet  found,  which  was  indispa»« 
to  his  peace. , 

He  rose  in  the  momisgjMW^ 
cended  to  the  top  of  one  of  ^ 
highest  hills,  and  kwked  owW 
broad  landscape.  In  the  silTer  n^ 
ulet,  the  waving  meadow,  the  90- 
ping  woods,  the  golden  nwiwjfj 
and  the  purple  sunset,  io  all  inJO» 
him— he  saw  objects  to  delifpt » 
none  to  satisfy  him.  D»y«^[^ 
he  returned  to  his  home,  wiUi» 
reflection, "  These  are  indeed  bc^ 
tiful,  but  they  only  pa«iw«  ^ 
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that  there  is  yet  MHiiethmg  better 
than  these.' 

One  evening,  as  he  was  letnrning 
from  his  rambles,  he  approached 
the  dwelling  of  a  hamble  cottager, 
distinguishcHd  for  his  worth  and  wis- 
dom.  He  was  aged,  and  possessing 
no  other  fortune  than  a  daughter  of 
sixteen  years,  he  still  deemed  him- 
self rich,  for  she  was  dutiful,  intel- 
ligent, and  lovely.  It  was  a  beau- 
tifnl  night,  and  the  moonbeams  were 
woven  with  thick  clusters  of  jessa- 
mine over  the  door  and  windows  of 
the  cottage.  A  sweet  voice  was 
heard — ^Vivian  paused  ;  it  was  the 
daughter  of  the  cottager  singing — 

At  misty  dawn,  at  rosy  morn, 
The  redbreast  rings  alone — 

At  twilight  dim,  still,  still  his  hjrmn 
Hath  a  sad  and  sorrowing  tone. 

Aoolber  day  his  song  is  gay, 
For  a  listening  bird  is  near, 

O,  ye  who  sorrow,  come  borrow,  borrow 
A  lesson  of  robin  here.  ^ 

Vivian  frequently  visited  the  cotp 
tege,  and  was  ever  a  welcome  guest 
there.  As  he  entered  it,  Ellen,  the 
cottage  girl,  met  him  and  conduc- 
ted him  to  her  fiither.  As  he  sat 
conversing  with  the  good  old  man, 
his  eyes  stole  often  to  the  beaming 
lace  of  the  daughter.  While  he 
gazed  upon  her,  her  glance  met  his ; 
her  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  ground 
and  the  hues  that  came  to  her  cheek 
were  those  which  sunset  throws  up- 
on a  white  cloud.  Vivian  experi- 
enced strange  and  bewildering  emo- 
tions, but  be  could  not  account  for 
them.  It  did  not  enter  his  imagi- 
nation, that  a  simple  cottage  maiden 
could  possess  influence  over  the 
rich  heir  of  a  high  and  haughty 
family. 

He  returned  home  still  less  hap- 
py than  ever.  Restless  and  per- 
plexed, he  retired  to  his  sleeping  a- 
partment,  and  threw  himself  upon 
[lis  pillow.  But  it  was  long  ere  he 
^ould  sleep.  If  for  a  moment  he 
lost  himseif  in  slumber,  a  multitude 
>f  images  passed  before  him,  half 
Vol.  I. 


real  and  half  imaginary,  now  thrill- 
ing him  with  pleasure*  then  sUrtling 
him  with  affright  At  length  wea- 
ried and  exhausted,  he  feU  asleep. 
When  he  awoke,  lie  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  dream,  the  out-lines 
only  of  which  he  would  recall.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  been  favored 
with  the  presence  of  the  object 
which  he  sought.  It  had  filled  him 
with  delight ;  and  while  still  awake, 
his  nerves  thrilled  with  exquisite 
emotions. 

But  the  name  and  form  of  this 
object  he  could  not  bring  back  to. 
his  memory.  Whether,  indeed,  it 
had  visited  him  as  a  thing  of  sight 
or  sound,  he  could  not  tell.'  It 
seemed  at  one  moment  to  be  a  be- 
ing of  form ;  and,  as  his  fancy  strove 
to  recover  the  fleeting  image,  it 
would  hover  to  his  eye  and  then 
disappear. 

Then  some  faint  strain  of  recol- 
lected melody  would  appear  to  be 
the  thing  he  had  lost';  but  as  he 
pursued  it,  it  iqelted  away.  All 
that  remained  definite  and  certain 
in  his  mind  was  an  impression  that 
the  object  necessary  to  his  happiness 
had  visited  his  imagination  in  sleep, 
bringing  with  it  all  the  charms  of 
beauty  and  melody,  and  casting 
around  hb  spirit  a  spell  of  strange 
and  enthralling  power. — ^But  fancy- 
ing that  he  had  now  a  clue  to  the 
mystery  which. had  seemed  to  in- 
volve his  existence,  Vivian  deter- 
mined to  unravel  it  in  a  practical 
manner.  He  was  persuaded  that 
if  he  were  to  meet  the  being  of  his 
dream,  he  should  instantly  recog- 
nise it,  and  thus  discover  the  secret 
of  his  happiness.  He  resolved 
therefore  to  travel,  and  scrutinise 
every  thing  that  came  within  his 
observation.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  all  his  wanderings. 
He  visited  foreign  cities,  and  ming- 
led in  the  gay  world  of  fashion. 
He  examined  the  various  institutions 
of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed,  saw  remarkable  edifice9  and 
86 
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localities,  scftiined  painlings  and 
Mataes,  sooght  out  the  picturesque, 
ascended  Mount  Blanc  for  the  sub- 
lime, and  ranged  the  hills  of  Scot* 
kad  ibr  the  romantic.  In  short,  he 
made  the  great  lour,  and  saw  wW; 
ever  a  traveller  should  see.  In  two 
years  he  came  hack  to  his  native 
country,  improved  in  knowledge 
ted  refined  in  manners  ;  hot  a  me* 
lancholy  shade  upon  hiscountenance 
declared  that  he  had  not  found  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  Often,  in- 
deed, had  he  seemed  for  a  moment 
about  to  discover  the  image  which 
came  in  his  dream,  but  suddenly-— 
the  subtle  thread  by  which  he  held 
it,  was  broken,  and  the  resemblance 
flew  away  like  a  firighted  bird.  Yet 
every  thing  seem^  to  remind  him 
of  what  he  sought.  In  the  look  of 
some  dark  haired  girl  of  Savoy — in 
the  glance  of  a  blue  eyed  shepher* 
dess  of  the  Rhine— in  the  soft  lan- 
guage of  a  French  maiden,  in  the 
ringing  laugh  of  an  English  one — 
in  the  low  unearthly  notes  of  an 
iEolian  harp— in  the  touching  mel- 
ody of  musical  glasses — ^in  the  voice 
of  Madame  Pasu,  and  in  that  of 
Mademoiselle  Sontag — ^in  the  Sybil 
of  Dominichino — in  the  Venus  de 
Medici— in  the  mountains  and  ri- 
Ters — ^in  the  blue  air— 4he  tinted 
cloud— the  prismatic  bow — in  lakes 
and  lawns — in  nature  and  art-^in 
whatever  gave  him  pleasure,  there 
was  some&ingio  restore  his  dream, 
something  invisibly  and  mysterious- 
ly associated  with  the  subject  of 
it.  Yet  while  every  thing  around 
him  was  thus  stamped  with  its  fresh 
foot-prints,  its  wing  rustHng  in  every 
breeze,  its  image  dwelling  in  all 
that  was  beautiful,  and  its  voice 
mingling  in  all  that  was  melodious, 
still,  still  the  evanescent  being  elud- 
ed his  grasp,  and  cheated  his  pur- 
suit. 

He  had  been  at  home  but  a  sin- 
gle day  wlien,  as  if  by  accident,  he 
found  himself  approaching  the  cot- 
tage we  have  described.    It  was 


evening,  and  the  saoaii  ahoae  as  be- 
fore upon  the  jessamine,  wbeo  he 
last  visited  it.  Again  he  inaid  tbe 
voice  of  Ellen — ^again  be  pansed 
and  listened.  It  wsb  igaia  tk 
song  of  the  redbreast  tfan  the  was 
singing.  A  rush  of  RcaQecUoBB 
came  to  his  mind.  '  This,'  aaihe, 
'  is  surely  the  music  of  ny  dieanf 
He  hastened  to  the  cottage.  Elb 
met  him  at  the  door---uid  Vmu 
instantly  reeogiussd  in  her  tk  be»> 
ine  of  his  vision ! 

Let  not  the  reader  say  tint « 
story  is  improbable.  VirianisDOtAi 
only  one  who  has  been  the  sBbJBCt 
of  a  dominion  that  reigns  for  t  tiv 
over  every  pulse,  lives  in  emjvt- 
nue  to  the  heart,and  by  the  l^ 
main  of  yoathfol  fancy,  lendcnoie 
object  the  seeming  feaatua  ina 
which  all  our  pleasarealbv.  Ii 
short,  there  are  others,  as  *eO  is 
he, who  have  seen  analogies isthigs 
as  unlike  as  a  rainbow  aadapittty 
girl! 

We  need  not  t^tberea.  The 
lovers  were  manied,  and  Viroi  ni 
Ellen  consider  their  aniQBaiih|)> 
py  fulfilment  of  a  remarbUedreaa 

And  so  long  as  dreams  ehucea 
be  prompted  by  the  wi^  isd  P^ 
poses  of  lovers,  it  is  piofaabkeictf 
may  make  them  prophetie. 


OMarZVMOATHBlW 


*  W«  are  but  tiM  vnOm  of  oltaf  iM^i"*' 


Hoses  and  strawbenJts  td 
winter  frosts  are  doubly  welcfl»: 
and  we  were  therefore  the  sj 
obliged  to  Mr.  Paniienlier,rf ftwj" 
lyn,  when,  in  piesentiBg  m  ^ 
morning  with  a  beaiitifiilbpaq«<<^ 
roses,  and  a  paper  of  ripe  an** 
berries,  he  told  ns,  at  the  saw;  tiff, 
that  ice  of  consideraUe  tkiclotf 
was  formed  last  nigfat  aa  ua{ 
Island.— iV^.  y.  Pep. 

On  Monday  last  there  mi^ 
storm  at  the  north.  The  ^^^ 
Saratoga  were  cof eied  with  bp^ 
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Uu»  work,  ftTB  with  few  exceptions,  a  treat  of 
the  first  order  to  the  lovers  of  the  pencil.— 
**  Salorday  Ailemooo/'  from  an  exquisite 
painting  of  one  of  oar  best  native  artists,  Fish- 
er, is  finely  executed ;  the  accompanying  po- 
em by  Mr.  Willis,  is  not  we  think^the  happiest 
efibrt  of  his  ranse.  It  is  a  queer  whim  of  this 
young  enthusiastic  poet,thus  delighting  so  of- 
ten to  fancy  himself  a  decrepit  old  man !  We 
prefer  hira  in  the  free  idid  graceful  garb  of 
nature,  in  the  sunny  radiance  which  genius 
throws  around  him  U>  any  disgiuse  which  be 
can  assume  5  he  is  himseir— perfectly  so,  in  the 
"  Tri-portraU  f  were  it  not  for  its  length,  we 
would  with  pleasure  transfer  it  to  our  pages, 
still  we  cannot  forbear  presenting  our  readers 
with  one  of  these  sweet  pictures. 


THE  TOKEN. 

Wx  regret  that  this  splendid  little  annual 
came  to  our  desk  too  late  last  week,  to  afford 
us  an.  opportunity  of  gratifying  ourselves  by 
that  attentive  perusal,  which  such  a  book  re- 
quires, before  we  should  venture  to  express 
our  opinion  of  its  contents.  This  is  unques- 
tionably the  roost  beautiful  oflTering  of  its  class, 
that  has  ever  been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  pub- 
lic favour  3  the  high  literary  character,  both 
of  its  editor  and  publisher,  has  induced  many 
of  our  best  Miiters  to  contribute  to  its  pages, 
confident  that  their  gifts  would  be  estimated 
according  to  their  value.    The  engravings  in 

On  nay  arm 
Leaned  an  uo  shadowed  Girl,  who  scarcely  yet 
Had  numbered  fourteen  summers.    I  know  not 
How  I  shall  draw  her  picture — the  young  heart 
Has  such  a  restlessness  of  change,  and  each 
Of  its  wild  moods  so  lovely !  I  can  see 
Her  figure  in  its  rounded  beauty  now, 
With  her  half  flying  step-— her  clustering  hair 
Bathinff  a  neck,  like  Hebe's,  and  her  face 
«By  a  glad  heart  made  radient.    She  was  full 
Of  the  romance  of  Girihood — ^the  fair  world 
Was  like  an  unmarred  Eden  to  her  eye. 
And  every  sound  was  music,  and  the  tint 
Of  every  chord  a  silent  poetry. 
Light  to  thy  path,  bright  creature !  I  would  charm 
Thy  being  if  I  could,  that  it  should  be 
Ever  as  now  tiiou  dreamest,  and  flow  on 
Thus  innocent,  and  beautiful  to  Heaven  ! 


The  **gifV*  is  a  beautiful  effort  of  fancy  and 
art.  Yet  the  styl^  of  the  lady's  beauty  is  not 
exactly  to  our  taste.  We  noticed  the  distance 
between  the  eyes  as  a  defect  in  the  face }  the 
figure  also,  somewhat  too  much  of  the  m  hon 
poitU  order,  to  express  that  feminine  delicacy 
and  etherial  grace  implied  in  the  poem. 

The  ''  Capture  of  Andre"  is  perhaps  the 
best  plate  in  the  book ;  in  point  of  strong  de- 
lineation of  character,  ii  certainly  is.  There 
is  an  appealing  expression  in  the  eye  of  the 
noble  prisoner,  as  he  fixes  his  gaze  upon  the 


sturdy  finont,  and  marks  the  unbending  resolve 
depicted  upon  the  face  of  the  Yankee  soldier; 
there  also  appears  to  be  a  hesitation  in  his 
manner  of  presenting  his ''  gold,"  as  if  he  felt 
it  was  beneath  the  acceptance  of  an  "  honors 
able  man ;"  the  shrewd  cunning  and  scarce 
suppressed  exultation  of  the  half-yeoman,  half- 
soldier,  who  grasps  his  collar,  is  admirably 
characteristic;  even  the  horse  has  a  peculiar 
look.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  and  sMongly  illus- 
trative of  the  interesting  poem  of  Mr.  Miller, 
particularly  these  stanzas. 


<<  Go  to !  I  would  not  wrong  the  truth 

That  fills  thy  noble  eye ; 
That  broad,  pale  forehead's  lift  of  pride 

Should  take  no  shameful  dye. 
1  would  not  that  a  bribe  sboiud  be 

Clasp'd  in  a  brave  man's  hold ; 
•Tfis  a  base  weapon — ^vainlv  drawn — 

Briton—put  up  thy  GMP^ 


The  following  poem  by  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
our  American  "Htman^*  is  accompanied  by 
gfl  engiaviflg  of  the  academic  grove,  from 


the  splendid  drop  scene  of  the  Tremont  The" 
atre,  by  Coyle— it  is  a  true  copy,  and  of  the 
moft  delicate  finish. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  GROVE. 


BT  MRS.   SIGOURITET. 


HuL  hallowed  ffrove !  where  attic  (genius,  fired. 
To  Immortality's  bright  wreath  aspired ; 
Fair  temples,  bail!  l^neath  whose  solemn  shade 
The  musmg  babe,  Philosophy,  was  laid. 
Lulled  by  Uie  classic  fountain's  tuneful  chime. 
To  lingering  dreams,  unearthly,  and  divine. 

Still  steals  thy  voice  in  murmurs  deep  and  clear 

Ethereal  Plato !  o'er  the  listening  ear; 

As  when,  amid  yon  garden's  sacred  bound. 

Thy  loved  disciples  sought  its  magic  sound. 

Oft  their  pure  cheeks  the  rushing  tear  confessed. 

As  rose  thy  martyred  master  from  his  rest, 

Once  more  amid  thy  glowing  strains  to  live 

Such  Kfe  as  eratitude  and  thou  couldst  give. 

Oft  did  his  shadowy  semblance  meet  their  eyes. 

In  self-distrusting  virtue  nobly  wise, 

>VhiIe  fickle  Athens,  spurning  at  his  creed 

Filled  the  dire  hero  lock-cup,  then  shuddering  moum*d  her  deed. 

Lo !  round  yon  tombs  what  stately  spectres  glide, 

While  Fancy  sweeps  the  taiists  of  time  aside. 

The  boastful  Sophist  with  his  wildered  gaze, 

Lost  in  his  own  interminable  maze ; 

The  Stoic  band,  who  rend  in  proud  disdain, 

The  crown  from  Pleasure,  and  the  scourge  from  Pain ; 

The  Sceptic,  doubtful  of  his  trembling  breath. 

The  churlish  Cynic,  frowning  even  in  Death — 

All,  all  fix>m  drear  Oblivion's  realm  return. 

And  throng  their  leader's  venerated  urn. 

Fair  Trees !  beneath  whose  graceful  shadows  rose 

Majestic  Wisdom  in  serene  repose — 

Tell  how  the  storm  of  Rome's  unsparing  wrath. 

Reft  your  green  honours  in  its  awrul  path, 

And  sternly  twined  in  war's  un pitying  toil. 

Your  arms  unfilial  'gainst  your  native  soil.* 

Rise,  humbled  Athens !  from  thy  lot  severe; 
With  dauntless  breast  confi-ont  the  Moslem  spear; 
In  martial  ranks  thy  princely  sons  array ; 
Snatch  victories  palm,  as  on  Platsea's  day ; 
Bid  o'er  the  Acropolis  new  lustre  gleam. 
And  with  fond  tears  restore  the  grove  of  Academe. 
HaH/ordi  June,  182B. 


It  is  a  mauer  of  do  small  astonishment  a- 
moug  the  literati,  that  Mr.  Goodrich,  who 
has  evidently  drank  deeply  of  the  sacred 
fountain,  should  for  so  long  a  time  have  in- 
dulged his  inspirations  in  secret.  His  "  Sea 
Bird's  Tale"  Js  full  of  originality  and  poetic 
beauty— also  "  The  Dream  Fulfilled/'  is  a 
delicate  and  fanciful  morceau,  exactly  adap- 
ted to  this  work. 

Otter  Bag  7  heaven  preserve  us !  what  a 
name — but  it  sounds  like  one  of  John  NeaVs 


fancies,  who  neither  writes  or  thinks  Ckeo^ 
er  people.  Wondering  what  this  tills  cmti 
mecm,  reminded  us  of  a  man  who  faaving  vrit- 
ten  a  novel,  requested  a  friend  U>  suggtst  mk 
a  title  as  would  make  it  sell  weiL  "Csli^ 
a  Jug  toUh  /ariy  kendim/'  rvpTied  he,  '  m 
matter  what  the  mify'eci  may  be,  I  wiB  iasn 
its  sale."  "  But  what's  a  namef  wteenr 
may  chance  to  open  upon  this  story,  ihea^ 
even  at  the  "  noon  of  night"  win  mkam  ^ 
dawn  of  day,  ere  he  would  cloce  the  booL 


*  Bylla  employed  the  beautiful  trect  fl'ora  the  Academic  grove  to  eooelraet  mirhiaoi,  wkh  vtek 
to  batter  ana  deitro/  the  city  of  Athoas  when  besieged  by  him,  87  yean  before  Christ. 
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wfore  ihe  "  Tale  b  said."  There  is  more  of 
laUonalit  J  in  this  one  anicle^Uiaa  can  be  foand 
n  all  the  rest  of  the  volome  }  true,  the  author 
lurries  from  narrative  to  history,  and  from 
lentiment  to  philosophj,  with  a  rapidity  and 
Mwer  that  at  once  astonishes,  and  fascinates 
lis  readers ;  still  all  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
he  object  which  he  has  in  view— he  is  a  very 
'Yankee,"  in  the  true  sense  of  die  woi-d,  and 
ilways  knows  "  what  he  is  about,''  notwith- 
itanding  his  digressive  ffights.  Mr.  Neal  has 
indoubtedly  a  greater  knowledge  of  die  Abo- 
iginal  character,  and  is  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  event  of  importance  re- 
ative  to  American  history,  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  age,  (Irving  and  Cooper  not 
szcepted,)  and  has  done  more  towards 
establishing  the  character  of  belle-lettres  lit- 
erature in  Enropey  than  any  other  American 
icholar  who  has  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
We  never  saw  a  national  sketch  id  his,  either 
>f  this  or  any  other  countiy,  which  was  not, 
w  far  as  we  may  judge,  *'  to  the  life."  He 
has  the  power,  in  an  uncommon  degree  of  re- 
xinciling  apparent  impossibilities  with  truth, 
»  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  which  is  by  no 
neans  the  case  with  many  of  our  best  writers : 
ie  always  succeeds  in  exciting  a  strong  inter- 
est in  every  character  which  he  introduces, 
ind  often  claims  your  admiration,  even  when 
rour  judgqient  might  condemn  5  this  is  the  se- 
vrei  toi/cft«ry  of  novel  writing-^and  this,  in  an 
eminent  degree  he  possesses.  Both  his  prose 
ind  poetry,  remind  us  of  a  bold  rich  land- 
icape,  where  the  grandeur  of  art  and  the  sub- 
imity  of  nature,  alternately  awaken  our  de- 
igfat  and  enthusiasm — ^where  we  may  turn 
rom  the  wild  rush  of  the  mountain  cascade  and 
•epose  the  eyes  upon  the  polished  temple,  or 
he  classic  statue  embosomed  in  shade  and' 

]oiet But  to  return  to  "  Otter  Bag,"    We 

lid  not  read  this  tale  with  the  intention  of 
'  reviewing"  it,  or  even  noticing  publicly  its 
plot'  or  'circuinstance'^every  body  will  re- 
view it,  &  of  course  will  judge  for  themselves. 
3iill,  we  would  remark,  that  it  strikes  us  raUi^ 
sr  as  a  dramatic  composition— in  short,  any 
Ati^buta  common  story  5  his  Yankee  dia- 
lect is  admirably  hit  off.  No  doubt  it  will 
lave  a  good  effect.  Ridiculing  absurdities 
iften  produces  amendment.  Notwithstanding 
>ur  circumscribed  limits,  we  cannot  resist 
be  wish  of  giving  our  readers  a  specimen  of 
he  style  of  this  story. 

"  There  may  be  no  such  ruins  in 
America  as  are  found  in  Europe  or 
Aisia,  or  in  Africa,  but  other  ruins 
:here  are— the  ruins  of  a  mighty  peo- 
ple !  there  may  be  no  places  of  pil- 
grimage in  America,  unless  it  be  some 
onely  battle  ^ound,  already  forgot- 
en  by  the  neighborhood,  overgrown 


with  a  new  forest,  and  orershadowed 
by  a  deep  perpetual  darkness,  or  cov- 
ered far  and  wide  with  a  sea  of  welt- 
ering herbage,  the  frightftil  vegetation 
of  death!  no  places  that  have  been 
sanctified  by  song  or  stoij— age  after 
age,  with  beautiful  tradition  or  fierce 
poetry,  save  here  and  there  a  small 
spot  of  earth  shut  in  by  the  great 
hills,  or  fortified  by  the  everlasting 
rocks,  where  the  red  man  withstood 
the  white  man,  while  the  noise  and 
the  flash  of  the  terrible  weapons  with 
which  the  latter  shot  fire  into  the 
hearts  of  the  former,  appeared  to  the 
savage  to  be  that  veiy  noise  and 
brightness,  which  he  had  seen  set  fire 
to  the  woods  about  his  path — tear  up 
the  earth  under  his  feet,  and  shatter 
the  very  sky  over  his  head.  Or  some 
other  shadowy  quiet  place,  or  smooth 
hill-top  where  the  men  of  the  revo- 
lution made  war  upon  their  fathers 
and  brothers, — upon  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  the  earth — ^while  her 
ships  covered  and  her  armies  were 
on  the  march  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  There  may  be  no  piles  of 
barbarian  architecture,  each  a  wilder- 
ness of  turrets,  towers,  and  battle- 
ments, rocking  to  the  sea  breeze,  or 
overshadowing  the  high  places  of 
power  in  America.  No  half  buried 
city,  like  the  pillared  and  sculptured 
treasuries  of  art  which  encumber  the 
earth,  and  choke  up  the  rivers  of  the 
old  world,  or  come  and  go  with  the 
tide — appear  and  disappear,  day  after 
day,  along  the  sea-shore  of  states  that 
have  perished  forever — cities  buried 
by  the  volcano  or  the  earthquake, 
overthrown  by  the  savage,  swept  over 
by  the  sea,  or  swallowed  up  by  the 
sand  of  the  desart ;  yet  crowded  with 
strange  beauty  and  full  of  glorious 
wreck— no  prodigies  of  the  mist  of 
that  beautiful  dim  vapour,  the  twi- 
hght  of  another  world;  the  atmo- 
sphere of  tradition  through  which  the 
bannered  places,  the  rocky  fortresses, 
and  the  haughty  piles  of  Europe  loom 
with  a  most  unearthly  grandeur.  But 
if  there  are  no  such  things  in  Amer- 
ica, there  are  things  which  are  to  be 
found  no  where  else  now — the  live 
wreck  of  a  prodigious  empire,  that  has 
departed  from  before  our  face  within 
the  memory  of  man— the  last  of  a 
people  who  have  no  history,  and  who 
but  the  other  day  were  in  possesnon 
of  a  quarter  of  the  ti;^e  earth.'' 
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"  Eoiws,"  bjy  Mr.  Vi^kmrng*^^^  "»«^ 
ft  pwlbct  idea  ofiu  bcwUiefl. 


talMlbe  whol«efi)yipoeBi,iB<iderto|:t« 


These  rude  remains  of  a  poor  peasant's  cot 

That  now  upon  the  village  tkirts  appear 

A  shapeless  mass,  I  fondly  linger  near 

As  if  It  were  a  mefnorahU  spot 

Some  mournful  tale  of  woes  rememhered  no^  , 

Might  haply,  were  A  ^notm,  enforce  a  tear 

For  those  long  gone,  the  sometimes  dwellers  here. 

No  trace  of  conquerers  track,  through  realms  forgot, 

Where  heaped-up  cities  sleep,  indeed,  is  seen ; 

Yet  ciU  that  can  affect  in  human  fate. 

Is  storied  clear;  and  grief  was  not  less  keen, 

Nor  joy  more  full,  in  any  loftier  state ; 

For  where  Love  enters  there  loo  will  be  Death— 

And  Hope,  that  sinks  but  with  our  latest  biealb. 


Il  wooM  pozile  a  Phtladslphia  lawyer  to 
keep  the  thread  of  this  eoanet.  First,  we  find 
the  poet  atraying  aoioiig  the  "  remaina  d  a 
poor  peasant's  cot"—"  as  »/  it  were  a  memo- 
rabU  spot/'  from  which  we  may  infer  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  former ''  dwellers." 
Yet  in  the  second  verse  he  intimates  that  if  he 
could  but  remember  stmM  "  monmfnl  Ule  of 
woes,"  he  would  certainly  weep  at  iu  How 
strange !  that  amid  the  ruins  of  a  hut,  no 
"  conqueror's  track,"  no  "  realm  where  heap- 
ed up  cities  sleep"  is  seen—''  Yet  all  that  can 
affect  in  human  fate  is  storied  cJeor"— but  still 
nothing  is  remembered, 
*<  For  wfaeie  love  Mtert,  Umm  too  will  be  dsatb.** 

Very  true    hnt  who  kMred,  and  10^  died  in 
this  same  oot  1   The  poet  sayeth  net. 
MAad  hope,  that  tinks^t  with  oar  latest  breath.* 

This  line  we  admit  is  necessary  to  finish 
the  rhyme. 

The  above,  the  '' Condor  of  Angcs,"  and 
**  Abraham's  return,"  are  perhaps  the  most 
exceptionable  among  the  poetic  specimins — 
many  of  the  rest  have  answered  our  highest 
expectations.  Among  the  prose,  the  **  Ital- 
ian Boulevard,"  and  the  "  Seaman's  widow»' 
have  pleased  us  much ;  the  rest  we  have  not 
yet  read.  In  the  engraving  of  Chan^rey's 
Washington  there  is  an  obvious  defect  in  the 
hand  that  holds  the  scroll;  also  that  which 
supports  the  drapery  is  of  yeoman-like  di- 


of  oor  hopas;  if  on  riie  ate  kod. « 
calmly  roeelve  to  doife  tarn  beaeteii 
result  either  of  profit  or  plessonimmT 
situation  or  soene  in  which  wewajkie- 
tsned  to  set,  without  vpeeeaf  ^mke  be^ 
ness  ineitherjwe  ahsU  find esr  poniai cf 
earthly  ei||ogmeDls  gmilysipMitoi 

We  observed  by  the  CooawwIGa* 
of  Tuesday  last,  in  a  tbesirical  adnr*- 
ment,  that  "  Mr.  Caldwefl"  was  affloaoi 
to  appear  in  the  character  of "  ft/ " " " 
ceUerU'"*  we  shouW  think  »«tenrimfl- 
cism"  might  have  been  writici  vf»  (fcpff- 
formance. 

TO  COBKESPONDBSIS 
We  hare  received  a  le<*iijrfCo- 
nundrums  from  a  "  frtend,"  ^  »^' 
theless  inadmissible,  we  sdfin  km^"^ 
them  over,  to  BUly  Blsck  of  ihe  J** 
Theatre.  We  hate  eomuOnm^  «* 
at  best  an  impertinent  spehp  fa**- 

MARKIED  ^ 

In  Portlaad,  John  Neal,  ftq-  "5^!^^ 
tbe  Yankee  end  B.  h.G$MM,^Jl% 
Journal,  to  Mw  Eie««>T,  ae^^^* 

'^ lotbfa eHy, 00  Mond^ ^i^^^Ts 
Hooton  to  Miee  Mmiy  R  B«i  •"?* 


late  Horace  Bosn,  M.  D. 


t  bit,  ft^» 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT  FOLIO. 

Alas !  "  where  are  they  ?"— elbowed  out 
of  the  nook  editorial  this  week,  to  make  room 
for  more  important  personages. 

When  we  wait  with  anxiety,  the  arrival  of 
any  event,  or  circumstance,  from  which  we 
anticipate  extraordinary  gratification,  we  are 
almost  always   disappointed  in  tbe  Iruilion 


nal,  to  MieTtwiia  MsriaftMe*.  •*»«« 
Javenilo  MiecellaoT.  .  -^-,  s> 

In  Providence,  ib.  ^iHism.^- J^ 
lieher  of  tte  Toltet,  ie  M-^OtorbiJ^ 
of  Mr.  Cbarlee  MIcheb,  ftw»^  •*  ^••^ 


Thb  Bow«aorT*fts,efiiWH«»     ^ 

BoHon-fTko  are  «f*^^,w>M 

tion  ef  tAw  Warh,  ^  ^^ 

An  lUerarf  weMS«w««g|«  *»*5r3B  i;^.-' 

mu9t  iepoeifid. 
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OtiflftlAl  llloftts* 


TO  »♦••• 

^<  Take  back  the  ring-— take  back  the  ring," 

Tis  valuelesB  to  me, 
I  would  not  that  the  fragile  thing, 

Should  wake  one  thought  of  thee. 

The  ^em  is  rayless  now,  and  dead, 

It  IS  no  longer  mine — 
Its  former  lustre,  all  is  fled. 

And  80  alas !  has  thine. 

On  Friendship's  hand,  I  once  believed 

It  could  not  fade-*^'tis  strange 
1  thought  so !  but  I  was  deceived — 

Time,  thou  hast  wrought  a  change* 

No  art  can  now  repair  the  g^m^ 
No  power,  thy  irvXh  restore — 

Believe  me,  friendship's  diadem 
Once  tarnished,  beams  no  more ! 


UNE8, 

TO  MARY  ON  HER  MARRIAGE. 

Thy  youthful  heart  is  beating  high 
With  love's  enraptured  dream, 

And  thy  clear,  miloly  pensive  eye 
Is  lit  with  pleasure's  beam. 

Thy  fond  and  fiuthfhl  heart  wiU  now 
fie  ioined  with  one  as  dear, 

And  thy  calm,  fair  and  beauteous  brow 
Be  free  from  doubt  and  fear. 

For  he,  thy  loved  and  chosen  one. 
Now  claims  thee  for  his  bride  : 

And  all  is  lit  by  Hope's  bright  sun, 
While  thou  art  by  his  side. 

His  fiuthfbl  breast  shall  be  thy  home. 

His  arm  protect  thy  form 
From  every  adverse  wind  that 's  blown 

And  shield  thee  from  the  storm. 

Oh !  if  there's  joy  on  earth  combined, 
Or  bliss,  save  that  above, 
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Tm  when  two  faithful  heaits  are  jointed 
In  happy,  holy  lore. 

Such  then,  dear  girl,  is  now  thy  lot: 

Thy  bosom's  void  of  guile, 
And  all  thy  griefs  will  be  forgo^ 

When  greeted  with  lovers  smile. 

And  may  your  liyes  glide  sweetly  by 
^     With  no  rude  cares  opprest: 
May  pleasure  kindle  in  each  eye, 
And  virtue  in  each  breast. 

Mav^many  long  and  happy  years 

To  love  and  truth  be  given, 
And  when  you  leave  this  vale  of  tears, 

May  you  be  joined  in  Heaven !  Eius. 


THE  RISE  OF  OENXUS. 

In  ancient  days  when  first  Brictania's  muse. 
Poured  forth  her  soul  in  lyric  song  profuse— 
As  rising  Genius  soaring  o'er  that  land. 
With  its  liffht  wing  the  shores^of  Avon  fann'd. 
Bold  fame  her  far  resounding  trumpet  raised. 
While  in  her  courts  the  name  of  Shakspeare  blazed  f 
The  rays  of  Science  wreathed  the  hallowed  dome, 
And  Truth  and  Virtue  found  within  a  home ; 
While  round  her  flowery  paths,  in  light  arrayed 
Her  rival  sons  with  warra^devotion  strayed, 
Eager  to  ffrasp  the  consecrated  wreath 
Wfcach  fefi  when  Shakspeare  slept — but  nqt  in  dea&! 

See  now  in  our  own  clime  where  bright  as  spriDg,. 
The  flowers  of  fancy  bloom :  the  buoyant  wing 
Of  Qenius  soars,  and  with  his  sacred  flame 
Illumes  the  shrine  by  freedom  raised  to  fame! 
See  where  the  young  aspirant  waits  the  day 
For  Glory's  voice  to  summon  him  away; 
Yet  still  be  lingers  till  the  powerful  strain, 
Re-echoes  through  the  wilds  its  note6  again. 
While  he,  impatient  for  the  glorious  prize, 
Would  to  some  lofly  peak  in  grandeur  rise- 
Climb  Nature's  highest  clifl*,  then  tiptoe  stand 
With  form  extended  and  with  outstretch'd  hand, 
To  wave  his  standard  in  the  golden  sun 
When  its  bright  mid-day  splendour  has  begun 
To  gild  the  heavens!  then  write  in  dazzling  hue. 
His  name  across  the  canopy  of  blue ; 
Above  the  sun-tinged  clouds  would  proudly  soar 
To  breathe  in  air  which  man  ne'er  breathed  befbie: 
Or  mount  the  proud  triumphant  car  of  Mars^ 
To  read  his  destiny  amid  the  stars  1 

Thus  the  bold  youth,  efings  like  a  bright  rain-drop 

Which  sparkles  on  the  mountain's  sunny  top, 

Until  the  cold  and  gloomy  shades  of  night 

Bedims  its  lustre  and  dispels  its  Ught ; 

THll  from  the  high  cliff  where  its  beauty  shone, 

'TIS  by  the  breeze  of  evening  downward  thrown^ 

To  sink  into  the  cavern's  danc  abyss 

Which  yawns  beneath  life's  towering  pi«cipioe !  K.  *- 
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**  With  youthful  TaDcy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
''  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,*' — Paikk. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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'  WK  BOLD  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  NATURX." 


THE  MOURIfFUL  BJUDAL. 

*'  Oh  !  could  I  but  recall  that  fatal  deed ! 
But  no — 'tis  past — what  then  remains  for  me  t 
Despair  and  misery !"    •    *    • 


The  elegant  and  accomplished 
Welford  saw  for  the  first  time,  the 
pensive,  though  beautiful  Lucy  Ed-* 
ivards  at  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  where  her  father  had  taken 
her,  rather  for  the  recovery  of  her 
spirits,  than  from  any  indication  of 
ill  health.  Lucy  was  at  the  early 
eige  of  seventeen,  engaged  to  a  youth 
D?  unexceptionable  character,  who 
had  received  a  mercantile  education 
in  her  father's  counting-room ;  after 
which,  wishing  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  engaged 
as  a  supercargo  in  a  brig  bound  to 
Eiirope,  of  which  her  only  brother 
was  the  second  officer  in  command. 
A  few  months  after  the  departure 
of  that  vessel  which  contained  two 
[)eings  dear  to  her  as  life,  a  mast- 
less  wreck,  bearing  only  the 
name  of  the  brig,  was  found  tossing 
upon  the  broad  Atlantic,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves.  On 
sxamination    it  appeared  thi(t*-her 

VOL.  1. 


cargo  might  Imve  been  thrown  over- 
board with  a  view  of  lightening  the 
vessel,  which  had  apparently  sprung 
a  leak,  as  nothing  of  value  was 
found  on  board,  and  not  even  the 
slightest  vestage  of  a  human  crea-^ 
ture.  This  induced  some  to  be- 
lieve that  the  vessel  had  been  plun- 
dered by  pirates,  and  that  her  whole 
crew  had  fallen  victims  to  these 
ocean  fiends.  Still,  from  the  absence 
of  her  boats^  which  indeed  proved 
nothing  in  favour  of  their  safety, 
others  hoped  that  some  lives  at  least 
might  have  been  saved.  The  most 
diligent  enquiries  respecting  their 
fate,  was  however  fruitless ;  all  re-* 
maincd  a  mystery,  and  after  three 
long  years  spent  in  alternate  hopes 
of  their  return,  and  sorrow  for 
their  loss,  the  father  and  daughter 
were  at  length  painfully  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
themselves  to  this  inevitable  decree 
of  fate< 

87 
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At  this  period  when  Lucy  left  her 
home  to  cooimeDce  a  tour  of  pleas- 
ure, she  neither  bad,  or  wished  to 
forget  her  lover ;  still  in  the  bloom 
of  life,  and  with  a  heart  stronglj 
susceptible  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
nature,  and  a  refined  taste  for  the 
elegancies  of  society,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  her  bosom 
felt  a  returning  glow  of  happiness, 
on  revisiting  those  scenes,  from 
which  she  had  for  so  long  a  time 
been  a  voluntary  exile. 

Although  the  health  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  evidently  declining, 
yet  all  his  solicitude  appeared  turn- 
ed towards  his  daughter;  anxious 
to  promote  whatever  might  afford 
her  pleasure ;  she  was  now  his  only 
earthly  tie,  and  as  he  gazed  with 
the  fond  pride  of  a  father  on  her 
surpassing  loveliness,  which  was  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration,  he 
indulged  a  secret  hope,  that  the 
youth  who  had  intimated  a  wish  to 
address  his  daughter,  might  succeed 
in  interesting  her  affections;  feel- 
ing that  his  term  of  life  was  short, 
—-he  anxiously  wished  to  see  her 
transferred  to  the  protection  of  one 
worthy  of  her  love,  and  capable  of 
rendering  her  happy.  He  was  pleased 
with  Welford,  who  was  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  polished  manners, 
but  although  he  knew  him  to  be 
possessed  of  the  strongest  passions, 
he  had  never  on  any  occasion  wit- 
nessed their  expression  uncontroul- 
ed  by  reason;  confident  that 
Lucy  possessed  his  undivided  af- 
fections, he  believed  that  her  vir- 
tues must  ensure  their  continuance. 
So  devoted  was  Welford  to  this  love- 
ly g^r^n  that  he  beheld  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  every  one  who  approached 
to  pay  her  those  compliments  which 
her  beauty  excited.  Still  there  was 
nothing  in  the  face  and  person  of 
Lucy  calculated  to  strike  the  ev- 
ery-day  connoisseurs  of  female  beau- 
ty; she  owed  little  or  nothing  to  or- 
nament or  the  extravagancies  of 
fashion;   her  dress  was  neat  and 


finely  fitted  to  her  deader  foni, 
while  the  soft  madsaa-like  expr& 
sion  of  her  beautifal  &ce,Aiogh  on- 
aided  in  its  effect  by  artifithi}  tres- 
es, certainly  derived  a  peculiar 
charm  from  her  bright  golden  h&ir, 
which  with  the  daasic  simplicitj  of 
the  Grecian  huatresa,  was  parted 
upoa  her  fair  forehead  and  gn» 
fully  arranged  in  a  knotofdoster- 
ing  ringlets  on  the  back  of  herfii»- 
ly  formed  head.  This  lorelj  pio 
ture  dwelt  unceasmgly  in  the  beait 
of  the  enthusiastic  WeUbrd.  He 
''sighed  and  kx>ked— dghed and 
looked,  and  sighed  tgain,-"  iDsbst 
he  became  her  very  shadow-ns 
ever  near  to  secure  her  band  ia  t^ 
dance,  turn  the  leaves  of  her  otisk, 
furnish  her  with  books,  or  preir 
his  arm  in  a  rural  stroll.  It  iits 
often  been  remarked,  that  t)» 
who  strive  to  render  tiienBehet- 
greeable,  generaUy  succeed,  era 
though  sometimes  the  defects  of 
nature  would  seem  to  opente  to 
their  disadvantage.  GoDscknsdiit 
he  was  highly  indebted  to  her  liix- 
rality,  both  in  point  of  bee  ni 
person,  he  by  no  m^uis  ii^Bsd 
Lucy  as  a  lover  without  hoje,  ^ 
though  several  months  tiai^ 
ere  he  could  obtain  from  berin  a* 
pression  of  that  partiality  vbidi  ^ 
really  entertained  for  him.  Dw«S 
their  summer  tour,  constant  opj* 
tunities  occurred  that  weie&wfr 
bletohis  views,  affording  iia^ 
liberty  of  paying  her  all  thoKbw 
attentions  which  are  necesarjQ 
travelling,  and  rendered  niort » 
ceptable  by  being  tendered  witb  ^ 
icacy;  he  was  well  aapw^ 
with  the  route  which  Mr.  Bl«* 
had  chosen,  and  conseqneotljccN^ 
name  to  Lucy  all  that  was  w^J 
of  her  attention;  and  byde|W« 
she  did  indeed  find  on  rem^, 
home,  that  her  intelligeni  and  «^ 
corapaniott  had  so  inlcrwoten  n^ 
image^  and  his  «n^"*®*\  Tt 
every  scene  of  pleasoi*  thiMp 
which  she  had  paased^ ^^^ 
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ence  now  from  their  little  societj, 
rouhi  leave  a  Toid  which  no  other 
riend  codM  supply.  The  circam- 
tance  which  Welibrd  learned,  of 
^ucy's  once  having  loved  another, 
bated  not  the  arcbnr  of  his  attach- 
aent ;  indeed  he  seemed  to  take  a 
»ride  in  awakening  again  that  pas- 
ion,  the  disappointment  of  which, 
lad  been  succeeded  by  the  deepest 
nelancholy,  and  lighting  upon  her 
«le  ch^k  that  glowing  blush  which 
>wed  its  birth  to  the  reciproca* 
ion,  as  well  as  to  the  expression  of 
lis  love.  Welford  was  in  the  pro- 
ession  of  the  law,  and  established 
nany  miles  distant  from  the  resi- 
lence  of  Lucy ;  but  after  having 
obtained  her  consent  to  be  his,  at 
lome  indefinite  period,  he  embraced 
he  proposal  of  her  father  to  remove 
o  their  village,  as  he  could  not  bear 
he  idea  of  parting  with  the  society 
>f  his  beloved  child.  The  event  of 
heir  marriage  was  soon  after  his 
emoval,  accelerated  by  a  melan- 
choly cause.  Scarcely  had  Mr.  £d- 
vards  obtained  his  wish  with  re- 
rard  to  the  future  settlement  of  Lu- 
cy, ere  he  felt  the  commissioned 
nessenger  of  death  weigh  heavy  up- 
>n  his  heart,  and  calling  his  sorrow- 
ng  daughter  to  his  pillow,  he  en- 
reated  that  before  he  should  leave 
he  world  she  would  give  Welford  a 
egal  right  to  protect  her  ;  it  was  a 
rying  scene  to  the  sensitive  and 
affectionate  girl,  still  she  felt  it  a 
luty  to  sacrifice  all  personal  consid- 
erations to  the  will  of  one  of  the 
cindestofparents  whohad  no  oth- 
er view  than  her  happiness.  Wel- 
brd  joined  his  entieaties  in  fa- 
rour  of  this  proposal — ^the  priest  was 
summoned,  and  a  few  friends  has- 
ily  called  in. — Mr.  Edwards  for 
;he  last  time  made  an  effort  to  sup- 
port himself  in  the  chair  long  e» 
aough  to  witness  the  matriage  cer- 
emony. Yet  the  instant  the  reve- 
rend man  closed  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction, the  spifit  which  had  for  a 
moment  animated  the  upturned  eye 


of  the  dying  fiither,  fled  to  that  be- 
ing to  whom  his  prayer  had  just  con- 
signed his  children.  What  a  con- 
trast now  presented  itself  in  this 
scene  I  **  the  fimeral  baked  meats 
did  indeed  too  soon  coldly  fiirnish 
forth  the  marriage  tables."  Wel- 
ford led  the  agonized  girl  from  her 
lifeless  parent,  with  all  that  del- 
icate tenderness  which  his  sacred 
relationship  imposed  ;  and  gave  or- 
ders that  every  honorshould  be  paid 
to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  man 
which  his  virtues  claimed  from  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends.        K. 

(To  be  condnded  id  onr  next.) 


<Sattttlras  Stienfns. 


FOB  THB   BOW»  OF  TAflTB. 

THOUGHTS  ON  DEATH. 

Cor  dying  friends  come  o'er  m  like  a  cload. 
To  damp  oar  brainless  ardoars,  and  abate 
That  glare  of  life,  wbieh  often  binds  the  wise. 
Young. 

The  subject  of  death  is  one,  at 
which  mankind  naturally  revolt 
from  contemplating,  and  which, 
when  made  the  subject  of  medita- 
tion, excites  in  his  bosom  such  feel- 
ings of  dread  and  horror,  that  he 
gladly  turns  his  mind  to  some- 
thing more  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  his  earthly  nature.  Almost  ev- 
ery day  brings  with  it,  some  new 
instance  of  mortality,  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  this  important  sub- 
ject. Who  among  us  has  not  lost 
some  friend  or  relative,  for  whom 
we  have  felt  a  strong  and  affection- 
ate regard  1  Who  hath  not  thought 
of  the  last  resting  place  of  all  ? — the 
grave.    How  many  can  say — 

"There  have  been  iweet sinipmg  Yoicee 
In  our  path,  which  now  are  still, 
There  are  seats  left  void  in  oar  earthljr  homes 
Which  none  a^^n  may  fill." 


How  few  reflect,  when  standing 
by  the  death-bed  of  a  dear  friend, 
how  soon  their  own  bodies  must 
mingle  with  their  native  earth,  and 
their  spirits  return  to  the  God  who 
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gave  them ;  how  soon  thetf  may  be 
called  to  pass  through  the  dark  val- 
ley of  death  to  cross  that  rolling 
flood  which  is  to  wafl  them  to  an 
unknown  shore.  But  how  evanes- 
cent are  these  monitorial  reflections. 
The  shroud,  the  cofiin  and  the  grave 
cast  over  our  youthful  prospects  a 
temporary  gloom,  but  we  soon,  and 
gladly  dismiss  these  melancholly 
reflections,  for  the  contemplation  of 
worldly  pleasures.         Celeste. 

MATERNAL  REVENGE. 

GiANNiNA.  was  one  of  the  most 
comely  damsels  in  Calabria,  and  had 
many  a  wealthy  suitor.  To  none 
however,  did  she  seem  inclined  to 
lend  a  willing  ear.  Some  of  a  more 
timid  nature  admired  the  maiden 
and  would  fain  have  wooed  her, 
but  they  were  kept  aloof  by  the 
haughty  glance  of  her  bright  blue 
eye;  a  glance  that  was  rendered 
more  remarkable  from  the  tender 
colour  of  the  eye,  whose  sable  fringes 
formed  another  striking  hut  agreea- 
ble contrast  with  its  azure  hue,  and 
agreed  with  the  glossy  raven  locks 
that  shaded  her  snowy  brow. 

Giannina's  father  was  by  no  means 
a  thrifly  man.  His  cottage  had  a 
better  appearance  than  most  of  those 
in  the  village,  of  which  it  was  the 
furthest  habitation.  The  village 
itself  was  on  the  confines  of  a 
wood,  which  reached  half  way  up 
the  bide  of  a  wild,  and  in  some 
places  inaccessable  mountain,  and 
dreadful  were  the  tales  told  of  the 
banditti,  with  which  it  was  infested. 
The  villagers,  however,  having  noth- 
ing to  lose,  had  alpo  little  to  fear 
from  their  depredations;  and  in- 
deed of  late,  only  one  instance  had 
lieen  given  of  any  attempt  to  dis- 
turb their  tranquillity.  This  attempt 
was  made  on  the  abode  of  Gian- 
nina's«  father,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  thus  directed  from  his 
being  reputed  one  of  the  wealthiest 
M^liabitaoU.      By  the   courage  of 


Giannina  it  had  been  defeated.  Sli 
was  roused  in  the  nigbtby  uti* 
tempt  to  force  her  windov,  wheo, 
seizing  a  hatchet,  she  atreck  iti 
man  who  was  in  the  aet  of  eole^ 
ing.  The  robber  fell  to  the  grouid 
as  Giannina's  father,  whoiBliacneB 
had  brought  to  her  asnstaiKCjU- 
rived,  but  only  in  time  towidiea 
the  intruders  escape,  wluck  lie  e^ 
fected,  although  the  blood  fit! 
which  the  window  wu  still  imbued, 
testified  be  had  not  escaped  oobnt 

Not  long  after  this,  a  stnofv 
made  his  appearance  in  therill^e, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  tbei^ 
fection  which  GianninahadeDcoB- 
stantly  withheld  from  berriHtie  ad> 
mirers.  The  suitor  to  whoo  sfce 
seemed  thus  favorably  iadioedfi! 
about  thirty  years  of  age,of  hsB^ 
some,  though  wild  axMi  baivfatj  if 
pect.  His  stature  was  coMMlmWy 
above  the  middle  size,  and  bewodd 
have  appeared  robust,  bad  «« Its 
extreme  paleness,  occanooed  bj  i 
wound,  that  he  said  be  had  lirir 
received  at  the  chace,  aod  vlici 
still  obliged  him  to  wearhkna 
in  a  sling,  given  a  sickly  ddieicytt 
his  features. 

Giannina's  father,  whose  fill"" 
entirely  subservient  to  bero«B,ca- 
sented  to  the  marriage;  botfes 
the  day  that  it  took  place,  tbe  Ir* 
and  bridegroom  disappeared, bntf 
the  afSicted  parent  as  eoopW^ 
ignorant  of  their  fate  as  theie*« 
the  villagers. 

"  Giannina,"  said  Antonio  tote 
bride,  as,  after  the  marriage  ofr 
mony,  they  were  rctiiniingt»nns 
their  father's  roof,  "letnsescj 
awhile  from  the  nwsy  fesiintj  tW 
await  us,  within  the  shade  of* 
adjacent  wood." 

"  'Tia  but  a  dangerous  it»V 
rejoined  Giannina.  "0ost  tW 
fear?"  said  Antonio;  and  the* 
flection  of  his  voice  seemed  »»»; 
port  more  than  "dost  thou  W- 
Giannina  attended  .  but  unto  «e 
words.      The  damsel  was  proMBi 
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her  merited  renown  for  courage, 
and  replying  with  a  degree  ofpique, 
that  she  would  prove  her  daring, 
took  with  him  the  road  that  led  to 
the  ill-famed   forest.      They   had 
wandered  some  minutes  in  its  glades, 
when  Giannina  asked  Antonio  if  he 
could  not  still  reproach  her  with  her 
fears  ?    "  What  should  a  sovereign 
dread  within  her  realm?"  he  answer- 
ed in  a  sarcastic  tone.  ''  My  realm  I" 
**  Aye,  thine,  my  bandit  queen !" 
and  on  a  load  whistle,  a  number  of 
well  armed  ruf&ans  appeared  to  rise 
from  the  earth,  descend  from  the 
trees,  and  in   a  moment  to  encom- 
pass them.  '* Homage  to  our  Queen," 
said  the  robber  captain,  for  such  he 
was,  and  taking  bis  wounded  arm 
from  a  sling— "  My  gentle  bride," 
said   he,    ''dost    thou    know   this 
nerveless  hand!    It  was  not  such 
the  night  it  opened  thy  casement ! 
But  for  this  hand  of  mine,  I've  now 
a  hand  of  thine ;  and  the  few  drops 
of  blood  I  do  forgive  thee !  Homage 
to  my  Queen !"     And  at  this  mo- 
ment Giannina    looked    a   queen. 
She  turned  to  Antonio  as  though  he 
also  were   a  subject.     "I  neither 
love  nor  fear  thee !  Of  love  thou  art 
unworthy  I   and  fear — what  have  I 
left  to  fear  ?— Deem  not  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  forgo  my  fate,  for  whither 
'  should  I  fly  but  infamy  would  fol- 
low ?  I  do  devote  myself  thy  victim, 
nay,  thy  faithful  wife,  and  my  own 
injuries  forgive.     Beware  alone,  no 
deed  of  thino  do  injure  aught  of 
mine !    of  that  alone  beware,  for 
even  a  victim  niay  revenge.     Re- 
spect my  father   and   all    that   is 
mine  {"     She  was  a  faithful  wife. 
Three  years  had  passed,  and  Anto- 
nio's band  had  been  hunted  down, 
nntil  some  had  died  of  hunger  and 
fatigue — some  on  the  scaffold.   An- 
tonio and  Giannina  wandered  now 
alone,  except  that  Giannina  carried 
in  her  arms  an  infant,  that  slumber- 
ed sweetly  among  dangers.      She 
thought   if  ever  she   again    could 
reach  her  native  village,  to  leave 


the  babe  at  her' old  father's  door, 
with  these  words,  '*  It  is  GitmniTui's 
child  r  But  they  were  distant  now 
— far  distant  from  her  home,  in  the 
recesses  which  Salvator  has  por- 
trayed in  all  their  wildness ;  he  had 
wandered  there  with  bandits,  and 
he  has  left  us  the  wild  mountain 
scenes,  and*  the  rude  bandits,  and 
his  captive  self  storied  on  his  canvass. 

More  than  once  had  Antonio,  for 
whose  head  a  large  reward  was 
offered,  been  rescued  by  the  quick- 
ness and  courage  of  Giannina.  But 
the  Tyrolese  troops,  to  whom  the 
Austrian  commander  at  Naples  had 
assigned  the  task  of  exterminating 
the  banditti,  left  them  no  repose. 
One  day,  harrassed  beyond  meas- 
ure, and  closely  pursued,  they  reach- 
ed a  bridge  so  exposed  to  view,  that 
they  dared  not  hazard  passing  it- 
It  was  in  summer,  and  the  river  over 
which  the  bridge  was  built,  now 
flowed  in  a  narrow  bed,  but  yet  too 
deep  to  ford.  Th^y  determined  to 
take  refuge  under  one  of  the  arches 
which  the  current  had  abandoned. 
Hark !  their  pursuers  approach !  their 
steps  are  heard  on  the  bridge !  The 
outlaws  scarcely  dared  to  breathe-— 
Giannina  pressed  her  infant  to  her 
breast — it  gave  a  feeble  cry — Anto- 
nio smothered  it  upon  its  mother's 
bosom! 

The  danger  was  past — Giannina 
dug  a  grave  in  the  sand,  and  placed 
within  it  the  body  of  the  poor  life 
less  child. 

•         •        •        •        • 

"  Antonio,  the  robber's  head  !" 
cried  the  populace  of  a  small  town 
in  Calabria,  as  a  female  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  haggard  mien 
brought  a  bleeding  head,  fresh  from 
the  trunk,  to  the  magistrate  qf  the 
district. 

'*  A  thousand  crowns  are  thine,, 
thou  second  Judith !" 

"  I  seek  not  the  reward — Anto- 
nio was  my  husband — ke  killed  rny 
child  but  yesterday — this  night  I 
slew  him  as  he  slept  !'* 
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FITZAIiliAN. 

The  happiest  lives  are  not  the  most 
eventful,  nor  days  free  from  sorrow, 
those  which  may  most  easily  be  de- 
scribed ;  yet  when  gay  dreams  of 
happiness  have  departed,  and  the 
love  which  cheered  and  enlivened 
the  dawn  of  existence  has  left  the 
heart  to  mourn  in  its  utter  loneli- 
ness, when  the  brightness  which 
shed  its  lustre  on  one  page  of  mem- 
ory rather  casts  a  feeble  glimmer 
on  the  succeeding,  or  fades  in  dis- 
taace  like  a  dream  of  childhood, 
than  gives  a  steady  or  a  wished 
for  light  on  after  days ;  it  may  be  as 
difficult  to  give  interest  to  woe 
which  has  no  vanity,  or  to  obtain 
sympathy  for  sorrows  which  are  re- 
presented without  romance  or  ad- 
venture. 

Fitzallan  in  early  life  was  wild 
and  impetuous;  unchanging  in  love, 
violent  in  hate,  yet  with  generosity 
capable  of  the  most  disinterested 
forgiveness ;  determined  in  purpose, 
bold  in  action ;  and  possessing  the 
art  of  giving  every  word  and  look 
an  insinuating  charm  which  went 
directly  to  the  chord  he  wished  to 
touch.  Ellen  was  his  first  love ;  he 
admired  her  beauty,  but  he  loved 
her  for  the  warm  confidence  of  her 
heart,  the  tenderness  of  her  feel- 
ings, the  refinement  of  her  mind, 
and  her  deep  untold  love  for  him. 
But  she  died;  and  then  did  the 
chain  of  Fitzallan's  life  seem  fled 
forever.  He  was  an  altered  being 
when  he  awoke  from  his  long  dream 
of  sorrow.  He  bowed  not  in  devo- 
tion to  woman,  for  it  too  forcibly 
reminded  him  of  what  his  heart 
told  him  he  should  forget ;  he 
joined  not  in  the  circle  of  dissipa- 
tion, for  his  Mature  now  sought  en- 
joyment elsewhere.  He  saw  suc- 
cessful love,  but  it  did  not  arouse  his 
envy ;  he  saw  and  moved  with  the 
busy  crowd,  but  was  not  as  one  of 
them ;  he  saw  others  happy,  and 
felt  that  he  was  alone.  All  marked 
the  change ;  but  there  was  a  proud 


indifference  in  h»  eye  which  into- 
preted  forgetfdnen ;  his  high  feel- 
ings would  not  Bubmit  to  pi^,  and 
the  world  thought  bis  iwioni  free 
from  sorrow.  Years  piaed  od; 
and  his  heart  asked  himif  he  sboold 
wander  an  isolated  solitary  hung, 
and  die  without  one  heart  to  moon 
his  fall ;  if  he  should  dng  m  hii 
weary  existence,  withoatonerai 
ioy,  without  a  charm  to  lighten  lu 
load  of  woe,  without  eDJojnat, 
without  love.  He  determiiwd  to 
seek  a  companion  for  his  fotne 
years,  and  his  heart  ioTdhiotinij 
suggested  a  model.  He  left  die 
home  of  his  childhood,  the  scene  of 
his  sweetest  happiness,  and  hi 
deepest  misery,  and  he  firandote 
beings  as  fair,  other  hearts  visek 
would  have  been  as  kind  udtitB 
to  him  as  Ellen's.  Yethechse 
none  the  partner  of  his  boson,  ft 
died,  ere  age  had  bowed  hisba, 
and  when  life  should  haie  pbjed 
joyously,  and  hope  and  peiceud 
happiness  glowed  brightly  vithlin. 
He  died,  in  life  uobkased^iniM 
unlamented. 

Sympathy  weeps  over  soehvie^ 
of  what  is  most  gencroos,  and  t» 
fiding  and  noble  in  oor  natoie,  w 
we  ask,  was  there  not  oochein^ 
revive  the  lamp  of  lediBg««fl^ 
fering  had  quite  exlingoishcd  ij, 
was  there  not  one  heart  whose  feB 
tried  affection  might  repaj  him  » 
every  disappointment  and  cfffj"* 
ejy,  whose  endearing  \an  night  k 
the  solace  of  his  bosom  and  sbedi 
blissful  light  over  the  dark  pttM 
his  existence.  Oh  no,  *«.^* 
agined  a  standard  of  perfectioB,«w 
because  humanity  could  not  w" 
it,  he  loved  none.  Tbelofeofto 
early  youth  had  passed  away;  ^ 
if  perchance  in  after  years  its  ■««■ 
ory  returned,  it  was  bat  to  oAi 
fitfiil  gleam  which  bnt  too  sti^ 
contrasted  past  and  Pf^^^Vjr 
is  the  history  of  one  *»?""  JJ 
greater  happiness,  with  feelings »» 
sentimenu  capable  of  gi««  ** 
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highest  felicity,  he  lived  knowing  | 
that  not  one  being  was  happy  in  his 
existence  or  would  smile  less  joy- 
ously if  he  was  no  more.  With  a 
heart  well  capable  of  loving,  and 
most  worthy  of  being  beloved,  he 
passed  through  life  with  an  affec^ 
tion  that  destroyed  his  own  happi- 
ness without  giving  bliss  to  one,  and 
unblessed  by  woman's  love,  save 
that  of  hers  who  so  early  sunk  to 
the  tomb.  Few  knew  the  tale  of 
his  boyhood,  and  the  world  saw  him 
only  as  a  bachelor;  an  epithet 
which  casts  a  shade  over  the  bright- 
est virtues,  and  clouds  the  best  af- 
fections of  the  heart ;  a  situation 
which  damps  the  ardour  of  genius 
because  its  meed  must  be  enjoyed 
alone ;  which  takes  half  the  charm 
from  success,  because  no  eye  bright- 
ens with  kindred  pleasure ;  which 
gives  a  tenfold  power  to  disappoint- 
ment, because  there  is  no  kmd  be- 
ing to  seek  and  gladden,  no  hand 
to  avert  its  force  when  the  weight 
falls  upon  his  bosom.  It  robs  life 
of  every  solace,  and  the  heart  of  all 
that  might  cheer  it  in  adversity,  or 
give  a  lasting  joy  to  prosperity,  all 
that  might  gli^den  it  in  affliction, 
or  smooth  its  rough  path  to  eter- 
nity. HiNDA. 

roa  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

£8SAT, 

ON  FEMALB  ACQUIREMENTS. 
There  is  much  of  troth  and  roasoa,  in  the 
arg^meuU  of  our  fair  friend  Amanda,  yet 
we  would  suggest  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the 
most  judicious  course  that  woman  can  pursue 
to  prove  her  mental  equality  with  man,  is  to 
exhibit  evidences  oC  her  advancement  in  the 
sciences,  rather  than  boAst  of  her  capability 
of  acquiring  them.  This  subject  has  afford- 
ed food  for  animadversion  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  and  will  continue  to  do  so — although 
the  point  has  long  since  been  settled  by  the 
intelligent,  that  "  there  is  no  sex  in  soul/' — 
Still,  so  difierent  is  the  sphere  of  woman  from 
that  of  man,  that  in  ordinary  cases  no  compar 
ison  can  be  fairiy  drawn  between  their  minds. 

£o. 
No  satisfactory  reason  has  ever 
yet  been  given,  why  female  minds 


should  be  circumscribed  in  the  ac- 
quirements of  knowledge ;  why  wo- 
man should  be  deprived  of  the  re* 
fined  pleasures,  arising  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  history  of  nations.  Dean 
Swift  observes,  that  the  best  educa- 
tion a  female  can  ever  expect  to  ob- 
tain, will  not  exceed  that  of  a  conn 
mon  school-boy.  But  why  1  Is  it 
because  their  minds  are  incapable 
of  comprehending  higher  subjects ; 
incapable  of  investigation?  How 
then  did  Mrs.  Marcet*  attain  so  exr 
alted  a  rank  as  a  political  philoso- 
pher 1  Mrs.  Hemans  as  a  sweet 
songstress,  and  Mrs.  Opio  as  a  mor- 
alist? It  has  been  remarked  by 
some  who  hold  the  ^rst  rank  in  our 
civil  and  political  insthutions,  that 
it  was  useless  to  give  their  daugh- 
ters a  literary  education.  Why  is 
it  useless?  Let  those  answer,  who 
have  made  the  assertion — do  they 
believe  in  the  doctrine  that  we  have 
no  souls  ?  And  would  they  thus 
wrest  from  us  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality ?  Well  may  the  crimson  blush 
dye  our  cheek,  and  indignation 
swell  our  bosoms,  when  sentiments 
like  these  are  addressed  to  our  ears  I 
not  indeed  from  a  consciousness 
that  we  really  are  such  beings, 
but  that  any  should  have  considered 
us  such.  What  but  a  soul,  and  a 
bold  energetic  soul  dictated  the  no- 
ble speech  of  the  Spartan's  mother, 
as  she  placed  the  shield  in  the  hand 
of  her  son,  on  the  day  of  battle, 
"  Return  with  it  or  return  upon  it." 
And  had  not  also  the  generous  Po- 
cahontas a  soul  ? 

If  our  minds  are  inferior  in  point 
of  strength  to  the  oth^r  sex,  is  it 
not  because  our  mental  faculties 
have  never  been  called  into  action  ? 
Whilst  the  numerous  colleges  and 
public  schools,  furnish  every  means 
of  facilitating  their  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  all  its  various  branch- 
es, we  seldom  find  one  institution 
devoted  exclusively  to  us.  And 
are  taught  from  infancy  to  distrust 


^  Mn.liUrett,  author  of  Conversations  on  Political  Eeoaomj. 
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oar  own  abilities,  who  then  can  won- 
der that  so  few  females  have  yet 
appeared  to  advantage  in  the  literary 
world. 

But  some  have  alleged  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  sciences,  would  be  useless  to  a 
female,  as  her  influence  is  confined 
to  the  social  and  domestic  circle. 
But  do  not  children  receive  the  ru- 
diments of  knowledge  in  the  nurse- 
ry ;  and  are  not  their  young  minds 
moulded  in  the  same  form  with 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  their 
early  years  ? 

Knowledge  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  source  of  happiness,  and  few 
will  deny  it,  who  have  tasted  the 
Pierian  springs.  Who,  after  a  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  Botany,  As- 
tronomy, and  Natural  Philosophy, 
has  not  experienced  a  refined  en- 
joyment in  examining  a  beautiful 
flower  ?  or  a  delight  in  contempla- 
ting the  solar  system ;  or  in  tracing 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature  ?  and  even 
a  secret  satisfiiction  in  solving  a 
problem  in  Euclid,  that  satisfaction 
which  ever  accompanies  triumph  o- 
ver  difficulty.  Knowledge  also  gives 
us  more  exalted  ideas  of  the  I&ity, 
by  which  I  think  we  may  infer,  tlwt 
it  will  augment  our  happiness  in  a 
future  state.    Dr.  Young  observes : 

Th«  more  oar  spirits  are  enlarged  on  earth. 
The  deeper  draught  shall  they  receive  of 
heaven. 

We  are  not  in  a  land  of  Mahom- 
etanism.  Let  women  then  enjoy 
those  rights  and  liberties,  which  are 
her's  by  nature. 

It  is  however,  an  honor  to  our 
happy  country,  that  the  number  of 
those  who  would  confine  her  to  a 
few  common  branches  of  education, 
is  now  comparatively  small.  And 
with  emotions  of  gratitude  let 
me  add,  there  are  many  noble 
minds  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  lives  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  female   talent,  and 


thereby  raise  woman  to  that  sphere 
which  was  assigned  to  her  bj  \k 
Qodofnature*  Amanj^i 

SIGNS  OF  LOYE. 

We  hold  th«(t  every  nun  behtre 
with  awkardness  when  he  isjo  lore, 
and  the  want  of  the  one  c  a  pre 
sumption  of  the  absence  of  theodi- 
er.      When  people  are  feirij  en- 
gaged, there  is  perhaps  kssofihii 
directly  to  the  object,  bat  there  b 
still  as  much  of  it  io  ber  proenff: 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  9000  tk 
most  nervous  become  easj  vbei 
marriage   has  coDcIuded  all  m 
hopes.     Delicate  girl!  justboddii,' 
into    womanly    loveliness,  t1»k  , 
hearty  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  lit? 
been  trembling  behind  tbe  soctr 
wall  of  thy  fair  and  beaatifbl  bo^ 
om,  hast  thou  never  remarked  m 
laughed  at  a  tall  and  moch-beviiisk- 
er^  young  man  ixlh^mmm 
honle  with  which  he  bands  to  tiee 
thy  cup  of  half-watered  soaGiwDj! 
Laugh  at  him  again,  for  be  tilltr 
suredly  be  thy  husband.  Yalbe 
will  tremble  for  afewmootbiMic 
as  he  stands  beside  tbj  moae^. 
and  join  no  others  in  tbe  heutkss 
mockery  of  their  praiac;  bdiwiw 
every  voice  which  has  conuneftlei 
thy  song  is  hushed,  and  ererj  note    | 
which  thou  hast  clothed  in  edieriil 
music  b  forgotten  by  all  be»ies> 
him   it  will   be  a  tbemetodiao 
upon  in   his  loneliness,  aad  enn    | 
look  which  thine  eye  vouchaWto 
him,  will  be  laid  up  as  a  ncm! 
and  a  holy  thing  in  the  inmost  sac- 
tuary    of  his  secret  soul.   Tm 
wilt  see  in    short  time,  ihit  ^f 
tremulousness  of  his  nerrwB*! 
observable  when  his  tongue  »* 
tering  in  its  address  to  tbee;  pjj 
will  enter  into  tlij  gentle  heart, >» 
thyself  wilt    sometimes  torn  «* 
wrong  page  in  thy  book  o(9»p* 
and  strike  the  wrong  noteoiiuiy 
double     grand  piano,  when  ll«« 
knowest  that  his  cars  are  drinkia: 
in  thy  voice,  and  his  eyes  §*»«< 
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hy  minutes  action.  Then  will  he, 
>n  some  calm  evening  when  the  sun 
s  slowly  sinking  behind  the  large 
ime*trees  which  shake  their  ripen- 
5d  beauties  beibre  thy  windows,  tell 
hee,  that  without  thee  he  must  in- 
leed  be  miserable — ^that  thou  art 
he  one  sole  light  which  has  glowed 
ind  glittered  upon  'Mife's  dull 
tream;''  and  then — how  bitterly 
vilt  thou  repent  that  thou  hast  ridi- 
culed the  awkwardness  which  only 
hine  own  charms  have  caused  I  In 
i  few  months  more — we  see  with 
)rospectiye  clearness  thou  art  sitting 
Lt  the  same  piano  in  a  large  and 
lewly  furnished  room,  snuffing  thy 
pantiles  every  now  and  then  thyself, 
ind  turning  with  thine  own  hands 
he  leaves  of  the  National  Melodies, 
vbile  he— O,  he! — ^is  stretched 
ilong  one  of  Mr.  Trotter's  finest 
Ottomans,  fiist  asleep ! 


oasarzvx  oavbbbvx. 

"  We  are  bat  the  ▼enderi  of  other  men'f  foodt .» 


[' The  Earth,— M.  L.  Cordier,  pro- 
essor  of  Geology  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  has  published  a  memoir,  in 
n^hich  he  endeavors  to  prove  that 
he  earth  is  a  cooled  star,  which  has 
)een  extinguished  only  at  its  sur- 
face, and  that  its  interior  is  still  in 
I  state  of  fluidity;   that  the  mean 
Jiickness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
loes  not  exceed  20  leagues  (60  £n- 
rlish  miles)  ;  that  according  to  ob- 
lervations  which  have  been  made 
n  the  caves  under  the  Observatory 
It  Paris,  the  heat  increases  so  fast, 
hat  at  the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
mder  Paris,  we  should  reach  a  tem- 
)erature  equal  to  that  of  boiling 
^ater ;  and  that  this  solid  crust  is 
>f  very  unequal  thickness  in  di0e- 
rent  countries,  bringing  the  fluid 
natter  nearer  the  surface,  and  im- 
>arting  in   consequence  a  higher 
temperature  to  the  soil,  and  a  War- 
ner climate  to  the  country." 

It  would  be  rather  an  unwelcome 
ruth  to  some  of  our  high-minded ' 
Vol.  1. 


worldlings,  should  Mens.  Cordier 
prove  that  we  are  actually  the  in- 
habitants of  a  quenched  '  Star  !'-Ed. 

One  of  the  nuisances  ofUfe. — ^To 
be  engaged  in  reading  an  interest- 
ing article,  and  have  a  person  po/i/e- 
/y  take  the  paper  from  you,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  supposed 
you  were  done  with  iU^Chesterfield. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  has  been  presented, 
of  a  fanner,  whose  grounds  were 
flooded  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gamsbro',  proceeding  in  a  boat  and 
cutting  oflr  the  heads  of  a  crop  of 
wheat,  in  order  to  save  the  grain, 
leaving  the  straw  under  water. 
_^„    Western  paper. 


iSotoer  Of  JCaBte^ 


WORKS  OP  WILLIAM  CRAFTS. 

Wb  acknowledge,  (wjib  thanks  to  our  liberal 
friend,)  the  reception  of  a  beautifollj  printed 
octavo,  pablisbed  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  entiUed 
"  Selections  in  prose  and  poetry,  from  the 
miscellaneous  writings  of  William  Crafts,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  Kfe."  The 
biographer  of  this  celebrated  man,  has  shewn 
himself  AiUy  accomplished  for  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken;  his  style  is  perspicaovf 
and  animated,  and  although  touching  upon  all 
the  most  interesting  evenU  of  bis  life,  it  is  en* 
tirely  free  from  the  trifling  minntiee  which 
often  characterizes  writings  of  this  kind;  his 
notice  of  the  character,  talenU,  and  literary 
productions  of  Mr.  Crafts,  exhibit  at  once  tho 
enthusiasm  of  the  friend,  and  the  candid  dis- 
crimination of  the  critic. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a  native  of 
Charieston,  where  his  first  years  were  qieut* 
As  an  instance  of  uncommon  precocity,  he  if 
said  to  have  commenced  his  classical  studies 
at  the  early  age  of  seven.  His  knowledge  of 
the  first  branches  of  education,  were  acquired 
from  the  Rev.  Doct  Buist,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, formerly  a  contributer  to  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica,''  who  was  then  esteemed  as 
the  most  eminent  teacher  of  youth  in  Charles- 
ton. The  uncertainty  which  attends  a  regu- 
lar course  of  education  in  that  place,  induced 
the  friends  of  young  Crafts  to  place  him  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Doct.  Gardiner  of 
Boston,  to  prepare  for  Harvard  University. 
At  that  period,  this  Reverend  gentleman  pre- 
dicted that  fame  for  his  talented  pupil,  which 
he  sqbseqnenily  obtained. 
88 
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He  «BtMwl  college  ac  «  Sopbonmre,  and 
<diria|^  Ibe  wrlwle  pcogreM  of  bit  studiet,  he 
eqioyed  niiHbmly  Ibe  confidence  and  appro- 
bation of  hit  iulort,  and  the  honors  of  hit  class. 
We  have  Ihnt  condented,  in  a  comparatively 
roqgh  atyle,  the  first  three  or  four  pages  of 
this  memoir— wishing  to  give  oar  readers  a 
partial  view  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
bis  worth  and  talenU  were  held  by  those  wfaoae 
praise  it  honorable.  We  now  ofier  a  few 
jriMMrtejrtracto  from  the  work  ittelf.  I 

**  At  the  age  of  nineteen,"  saj^B  his! 
inograpber,  ^  he  returned  to  big  native 
.etiy,  and  commeiioed  the  study  of  the 
Jaw  in  the  verr  reapectable  office  of 
Meoieura  Ford  and  Desaussure.  His 
fame  preceded  him;  his  company 
was  sought  by  the  grave  and  the  gay ; 
learning  and  beauty  crowded  around 
the  yotjrthful  bard  to  oSer  homage  to 
hisgeniiM.  Was  it  wonderful  then, 
that  the  solitude  of  (he  study  should 
•iMve  been  «bttndoDed  for  th!e  gaiety 
of  the  saloon  ?  Yet  anoid  the  flatteries 
»Dd  fascinations  of  elegant  societv, 
he  continued  in  a  good  degree,  iaith- 
Itil  to  his  belter  destinies.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  legal 
jteachers,he  applied  his  active  and 
.energetic  mind  with  great  diligenoe 
And  success  to  his  professional  stud- 
ies, though  not  abandoning  his  favor- 
ite intercourse  with  the  Muses,  or  his 
indulgence  of  his  taste  for  tbeciasBics 
imd  beye84ettres.'' 

^  Few  young  meo,**  says  bis  eulo- 
^st, "  ever  entered  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  with  more  flattering 
prospects.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  gentle- 
men of  the  Charleston  Bar,  who  kind- 
Jy  allowed  him  to  appear  in  ail  cases 
entrusted  to  their  care,  aided  by  their 
judgment  and  experience,  with  these 
advantages  he  quickly  acqaired  a  re- 
putation as  an  advocate.  His  busi- 
ness increased  with  a  rapidity  before 
unknown  at  our  Bar.  He  possessed 
the  power  of  moulding  the  passions 
of  men  in  a  surprising  decree.  As 
the  criminal  courts  afforded  him  the 
best  field  for  the  display  of  his  pecu- 
liar talents,  so  was  it  in  the  field  of 
his  forensic  triumphs.  In  defence  of 
the  life  of  a  fellow  citizen  he  had  few 
equals— no  superior.  As  an  advo- 
cate, he  always  conducted  himself  in 
the  most  dignified  manner ;  there  was 
no  trick  or  artifice  about  him ;  none 


of  that  affected  gramtfj  so  oftom 
taken  by  the  vidgar  far  wisdnk' 
•       «       «      «      «     i 
^  Foot  or  Ave  yean,  dBvoid  i 
the  employmenlB  ahoTe  descAei 
brought  Mr.  Grafhi  to  the  bkmU 
liantand  effective  period  of  tiii 
He  had  now  mingled  enough  intb 
busy  world  to  taste  its  tmsiat 
ities  and  its  deep  reqMnaifaStiBjfli 
bad  learned  to  trace  the  true  bes^ 
of  great  events  and  ehsEKlai  CD  lb 
i  interests -of  the  coaunuBiiy.  HeU 
served  aonM  time  ia  tbelepfaaR 
of  South  Carolina,  wbocs  hisficabs 
and  in  roanv  respNBctB,  his  repootioi 
had  expanded  together.  His  aQ»> 
lion  had  been  ezerrised  by  tlie  sisaif 
confliots  between  the  twogmt^ 
ties  that  4livided  his  eossliy  td^ 
er  nations.     His  thsogfatthniib 
been  agitated  by  the  ioienstviif 
existing    movemeats  in  the  iM 
political  world  were  calcohledtsa- 
spire.    His  mind,  widi  a  cod^ 
sympathy  had  largetf  ftltAefftes 
of  the  recent  bursts  of  fafiA  iMi* 
ture  into  you^fid  vt^wrtad  vfs- 
alleled  ncbness.   Bs  sdf-eoB&kstt 
was  encouraged  by  caress&iD  k  I 
highest  circles  of  sodrtf, ««/ »  | 
thoughts  had  been  taugbttoexpa&itt  , 
with  an  ease  and  fieedenofoo^  i 
meat  peeidiar  to  dioseHoiR^  I 
cure  of  public  fefor.  H^^"**  I 
rally  grown  up  widi  tfaoofflflji*  i 
his  happmesB  and  pride  had  bees  pj 
culiariy  identified  in  herfioijiH  I 
promise  which  certaislf  »t  tha  m» 
were  substantial  «>«"*■  ^"?j* 
tion.    Thus,  dccplv  laden witii  ttw^ 
able   influences  mm  wflot^j* 
buoyant  with  the  osBSciooB*  « ' 
boklly  original  ham  wilhiD|keai^ 
and  offered  on  the  aJttrafwj<^ 
try,  "borne  of  the  moat  heanW  * 
splendid  gifis  by  which  abehtf  »* 
crowned  r' 

The  writer  of  ifctf  lle«>ir  •»•«««  ^ 
(bdependent  of  th«  college  «f*ff 
tions,  dtc.)  "  a  lai^ge  portioB  of  4ii»«>«* 
been  aeleclod  firom  the  CMi^^ 
and  that  great  ineqwfitiei  *««  **^ 
vailed  anoog  tocahfiti-srf**  *«^ 
might  be  naiorally  excited  ihi  «»''^ 
slraiot  of  writing '  io«idk««|' «^r^j 
casionany  produced  d'KWW*'^  "^ 
no  moment— our  ialerestfr  •■7  "J^^j^ 
safliee  that  came  to  no  cood«w*, 

Cteslta' poiliy,  heiiiMi*^*'***'**^ 
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i\  was  Pop*,  Us  latoat  Hoove.  But  throned* 
NUthia  daaiof  hia  writinga  raiia  a  bappj 
mia  pccuUnrly  hia  own.''  Tho  poalry  of  thu 
wluoM  ia  iadaed  inoit  aae^iial,  yet  il  be- 
iomcaua  not  |»  pout  out  iia  defecta^  we  had 
athcr  dwell  upeaita.  beeuiie%  aod  feleclihe 
Ibllowuigw 

19  AMOMh*  EMM,  AVOr  AMSBU  rSU. 

If  angvla  see,  and  angeb  feel, 

TuBjf  meat  r^oice  ebovor 
When  ianocence  aad  beauty  kneel 

To  aupplicale  their  love. 

Go,  then,  iweet  fair  and  utter  forth 
Tbv  pore  and  artleti  prayer, 

And  neavea  in  tribute  to  thy  worth, 
Wiayiekl  admiUance  there. 

Yet  leave  not  me,  alas !  alone — 

But  sue  ibr  me  above. 
That  at  the  foot  of  God's  own  throne 

We  both  may  dwell  in  love. 

Thv  spotless  mantle  o'er  me  throw. 

Ana  bear  me  safely  in } 
For  who,  in  such  diagnise  would  know 

The  countenance  of  sin  ? 

SCRAPS  FROM  A  FORT  FOLIO. 

[n  passing  firom  Burlington  to .  Sl 
Fohns,  a&r  luxuriating  at  our  ease 
>n  the  ample  deck  of  a  pleasant 
iteam-boaty  gliding  over  a  transpar- 
ent lake,  embosomed  by  the  most  de- 
ightfiil  scenery  in  nature,  we  felt  a 
)ainful  contrast  in  being  absolutely 
hedged  with  a  dozen  other  unfortu- 
lates,  into  a  trundling  yehicle  with- 
>ut  spring  or  cushion,  whose  name  of 
lonor  was  a  Stage  Coach.  After  an 
ndifierent  breakfast  at  the  Kinos 
Ij&ms,  a  ten-foot  Hotel,  with  a  log 
itaircase,  our  party  consented  to  creep 
>yerthe  front  wheels  of  our  arkish 
ooking  establishment,  whose  lining 
md  draperies  were  composed  of  Yan- 
eee  check,  tastefully  drawn  up  with 
luality  binding,  to  which  was  attach- 
ed four  animab,  which  from  their  dif- 
erent  size  and  colotu*,  seemed  to  have 
seen  selected  expressly  to  grace  the 
)ccasion,  as  curiosities  from  the  four 
mmers  of  the  earth.  Learning,  ho  w- 
)ver,  that  every  other  equipage  was 
appropriated,  we  resolved  to  make 
he  best  of  this— sprine  or  no  sprint, 
prepared  like  Gilpm's  family  to  daui 
hrough  thick  and  chin ;  and  this  to 
he  text,  we  most  certainly  did,  some- 
imes  whirling  like  Will  o'  Wisp  over 
luagmire  and  bog,  and  at  others,  toU- 
ng  through  a  desert  of  sand,  hot  as 
hose  of  i^abiay  and  ahnost  as  barreUi 


with  the  thermomeler  Hp  te  90^  and 
our  proumss  dl>out  thrae  miles  an 
hour !  The  buildings  here  are  gen- 
erally of  an  ordinary  cast ;  and  tiia 
soil,  though  apparently  rich  in  some 

E laces,  presents  but  few.  instancw  of 
igh  cultivation,  • 

The  village  of  ChamUy  ex- 
hibits more  of  rural  beauQr,  as  al* 
so  the  peculiarities  of  architecture^ 
than  the  former.  The  view  of  High 
Mountain  and  the  ancient  stone 
fort,  add  much  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  this  place.  There  are  few 
or  no  buildinffs  which  we  Yankees 
would  call  elegant  on  this  route: 
the  cottages  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  the  French  peasantry,  more 
in  style  perhaps  than  in  the  materials 
of  which  the^  are  composed,  being 
principally  of*^  stone.  Still  there  are 
many  log  and  frame  buildings  that 
seem  ill  calculated  to  brave  the  se- 
verity of  the  wintry  storm.  The  roofii 
are  high,  and  much  slanted,  project- 
ing over  the  building  in  the  Dutch 
style,  and  are  sometimes  supported 
in  front  by  pillars,  which  much  inir 
proves  theur  appearance.  Many  are 
thatched,  and  others  are  covered  with 
bright  tin.  In  almost  every  enclosure, 
attached  to  these  dwellinffs,  some  ef- 
fort of  French  taste  may  be  discover- 
ed, such  as  circles  and  hearts  contain- 
ing flowers  of  every  hue  and  descrij^ 
tion,  while  each  porch  and  window  is 
shadowed  by  some  luxuriant  vine,  or 
ornamented  with  pots  of  flowenng 
shrubs. 

#        #        •        #        # 

One  of  our  horses  ^ving  stronj^ 
indications  of  approaching  dtath^  obh- 
ged  the, coachman  to  stop  at  an  Inn, 
in  order  to  procure  another ;  this  oc- 
cured  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  were  assembling  to  the  oppo- 
site church.  Here  then  we  beneld 
conveyances  of  all  sorts,  from  a  one, 
to  a  four  horse  vehicle.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  true  a  sotitary  southern 
gig,  might  be  seen  proudljr  careerinf 
Uirough  the  crowds— but  in  generu 
their  carriages  are  formed  lu:e  our 
milk-carts,  with  a  square  top  cover- 
ing about  half  its  length  and  contain- 
ing several  seats ;  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  resemble  a  sleign  upon  wheels. 
Fancy  in  her  wildest  mood  could  not 
conceive  of  more  grotesque  dresses 
than  these  people  presented,  while 
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waiting  m  groups  around  the  church 
for  the  arrival  of  their  priest,  who  soon 
appeared  on  foot,  cUd  in  bis  sacerdo- 
tal robes,  and  mitre,  which  were  very 
rich,  or  at  least  dazzling,  followed  by 
another  in  a  white  surplice  bearing  a 
rosary  and  bible.  The  costume  of 
the  male  natives  of  low  order,  is  be- 
tween that  of  a  Northern  savage,  and 
a  French  peasant,  a  sort  of  a  frock 
coat,  of  no  very  definite  form,  is  much 
worn,  confined  by  a  belt  or  sash,  and 
the  hat  encircled  by  a  ribbon  of  some 
gay  colour,  with  long  ends  floating 
over  the  shoulder.  This  last  article  is 
worn  by  both  sexes,  with  no  diffe- 
rence or  form  or  trimming,  except  the 
ladies  choose  to  add  a  wreath  or  a 
feather  ?  These  hats  are  of  ordinary 
felt  or  common  straw  and  placed  ex- 
actlv  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Their 
*BdU9*  shew  a  passion  for  striped 
garments,  which  are  very  foil  and 
abort  and  sometimes  worn  with  a 
boddice  of  different  colour  ;  they  are 
profuse  in  the  ornaments  of  beads, 
earrings  and  ribbons.  Yet  we  noticed 
many  pretty  and  fanciful  dresses  of 
the  English  stamp,  which  bad  a  plea- 
sing effect  in  this  incongruous  group, 
which  resembled  a  masquerade  more 
than  a  religious  convention.  There 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  savage  rude- 
ness, and  French  suavity  about  these 
people:  though  hardy  and  bold  in 
their  appearance,  we  noticed  that 
whenever  they  were  addressed,  they 
always  replied  with  civility  and  res- 
pect, and  are  ever  ready  to  offer  you 
their  assistance  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent in  travelling,  but  their  language 
is  barbarous,  a  sort  of  a  mongrel  di- 
alect, which  no  French  scholar  uuac- 
customed  to  them,can  understand. 

TREMON'J'  THEATRE. 

The  following  notice  of  the  performance  of 
the  "  Iron  Chest,"  was  omitted  last  week  for 
want  of  room. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  "  Iron 
Chest"  was  for  the  first  time  this  season,  pre- 
sented to  a  full  and  fashionable  house.  The 
part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,sustained  byMr. 
Boolh,  afforded  food  for  those  "  critics"  who 
had  witnessed  Keanin  (his character,  when  io 
the  aenith  of  his  theatrical  glory.  Yet  in  his  or- 
iginal conception  of  this  part,  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Booth  lost  no '  laarels'  by  the  comparison. 
In  the  scene,  where  the  examination  of  Wil- 
ford  takes  place,  he  was  less  Effective  than 
ihe  former}  yet  in  the  denouement  of  the  plot 


he  was  admirable,  a»l  die«rM  tic  v 
enthusiastic  applaoie.  IIr.Tbij«rta» 
coMpianJy  interestagai  WilW;  a  m- 
meflaJ  or  light  charaelm,heif»n8» 
ceedswdL  Mr.Co«dlprai«db<apia 
power  over  the  "  rtiiUei"«naBiBa.  N 
the  acoompaBjing  buiris  ofli^v^ 
which  his  Sampaop  was  gndd-,  ^  b 
"TmHattk4aL"  TbemoaiMc^^ 
male  character  in  the[Hece,iiBliid«iKi 
was  performed  bj  Mn.  Coid  iUnc 
"fMtiKtfe;"  her  dresB,wiiMmil,H 
and  appropriate. 

In  the  afterpiece,  the  bnaena^Tst 
chw»  by  Mr.  Hamblia,  vat  vdl(kK.ii 
gentleman  has  a  q>leDdid«ti^i^H 
coatame  is  always  accoidsilvitkibedn- 
ter  which  he  assomes.  MaGmiLia 
the  characteristic  deiicaey-«7,e»i^ 
dence  which  sometinwsmaria  krpirii. 
created  some  doubts  of  faw  po«v  i  ma- 
ing  <'  to  the  life"  the  hsi^ibivd'Sh^ 
peare.  Yet  she  achieved  ber  pan  «fcw) 
gi^ce  and  spirit.  wherebydehasadiUiB- 
ther  leaf  to  her  Thespian  crovn. 

Of  the  first  Saturday  cveiiii  Con  u 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  we  wm^meik 
it  was  a  most  detightfol  lieiL  Tkvisii 
voices  of  the  ladies  PapastiudGM^P' 
duced  the  sweetest  hanaaBj,iai^Kxct 
ing  with  the  deep  rich  uaei  of  Ifcfla  Om 
and  Howard.  The  latter  geideaaapw^ 
es  less  power  than  the  fomer  iitbe  Scf^ 
notes,  yet  there  is  a  brestUsg lofaei  iab 
warble  that  we  never  besHefaU':*! 
masculine  voice.  The  HauBMh  ral,  nc 
cable  cords  seemed  to  feqiiie  i  Osfi^ 
hand  to  wake  their  mask,m»k^tBt 
sive  area  echo  with  in  thaedei  ^  ^ 
concerto  was  fine ;  so  was  ahowBc^B* 
by  Mr.  Papajiti.  This  concert  wabasw 
more  fully  auended  thaa  say  w  ^^ 
nessed  in  this  city ;  it  appesitio kmr« 
general  satisfaction  to  ail  win  vmd- 
'and  oo  doubt  but  each  socceediigooera  "x 
patronized  by  the  public,  oot  (dj  » » ^^ 
amusement,  bat  also  /or  tktboA^^ 
who  are  pursuing  that  sciesce.  Ys«* 
hope  that  these  musical  treats  ve  aot  p 
paring  the  way  for  the  iotrodaciioasf  i>- 
matic  performances  oa  Samrdsj  c«s3 
which  we  apprehend  mmld  aotbeptfscx: 
by  that  circle  which  the  msnageavtislt 
tious  to  attract  to  iheir  stage. 
Nothing  but  the  atnng  atiradiosvWt^^' 
nited  powers  of  Messn.  Bootk,Aitkf,*»^ 
Dufl*  presented,  could  have  iodacedisiB^' 
Deas  the  performance  of  the  iffl<*ei  *** 
nesday  evening  last  It  if  ashoetiigp"* 
and  has  scarcely  one  redesnuDypa*"^ 
it  from  coudemnatKHU  VitO^^ 
the  several  piromifleatdMiicim«tR(^ 
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ed,  rendefBd  iti  horrors  more  impreoiTe  ; 
ro  cannot  Ibrgive  the  author  for  qoendring 
be  rapture  of  the  domng  acene,  wH^  the 
^poittmed  cup." 

MR.  BOOTH. 

In  recognition  of  the  acceptable  manner 
vith  which  this  gentleman  has  acquitted  him- 
elf  as  acting  manager  of  the  Tremont  The- 
itre,  the  Association  committee  have,  as  a 
oken  of  their  respect,  presented  him  with  a 
operb  silver  cup  and  plate,  manufactured  by 
Ifessrs.  Welles  d&Gelston  of  this  city.  The 
up  bears  this  inscription :  **  The  Tremont 
rheatre  Association  in  token  of  respect  to  J. 
).  Booth,  Ea^    Boston,  Oct.  28, 1828. 

[Prom  the  Token.] 
THB  DTDIAN  I^ANOtTAOB. 

BT  JOHff  ETXAL. 

The  white  men  of  Europe,  I  may 
lay  of  America  also,  have  exceed- 
ingly false  and  absurd  notions  of 
vhat  they  call  Indian  eloquence. 
The  language  of  a  red  Orator  is 
nothing.  You  see  speeches  every 
lay  that  pass  for  Indian  oratory; 
ipeeches  which  are  imitated  by  aU 
vho  desire  to  give  others  an  idea  of 
Indian  oratory ;  and  yet  I  assure  you 
hat  1  do  not  know  a  speech  in  the 
vorld — ^not  a  single  paragraph,  I 
night  say  decidedly  characteristic  of 
he  native  Indian — the  serious,  proud 
mcorrupted  Indian  of  the  back 
voods.  His  language  is  remarkable 
or  sobriety,  for  a  severe  and  familiar 
>lainness — not  for  bold  ornament  nor 
metaphor.  It  abounds  with  short, 
itrong  phraseology,  and  abrupmess, 
mtnotmdi  abruptness,  I  will  say 
hat  for  the  Indian  orator,  as  we  see 
jvery  where  now,  in  the  reported 
ipeeches  of  the  red  men.  The  very 
ew  ornaments — and  very  few  they 
u'e,  whatever  people  may  suppose 
hat  occur  in  the  speech  of  a  red 
nan,  are  not  so  much  his  ornaments 
18  they  are  the  ornaments  of  his 
ribe  or  people.  They  are  the  very 
anguage  he  speaks— and  are  after 
ill  but  few,  and  meagre  enough,  con- 
lidered  as  conventional  poetry,  or 
netaphor,  though  important  as  a  part 
>f  the  language.  They  are  never  the 
poetical  combination  nor  the  rhetori- 
cal embellishments  of  the  individuid. 
His  thoughts  are  eloquent,  but  never 
in  the  way  ours  are,  with  beauty  of 
'peech— they  are  so  with  a  sort  of  bar- 
>arou8  candor  and  straight  forward- 


ness. They  are  full  of  passion,  fttU  of 
energy,  but  they  are  never  what  they 
are  represented  to  be ;  they  are  never 
beautiful,  they  are  never  charged  with 
hopes,  never  capable  of  being  tortur- 
ed into  mere  poetrv;  his  imagery  is 
a  sort  of  household  every-daj  imag- 
ery, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
fragments  of  another  language— a 
language  older  than  that  in  which  he 
speaks  now,  or  derived  from  the  bar- 
barous poetry  of  some  earlier  and 
mightier  people ;  for  the  Indian  is  pe- 
culiar, and  the  phraseoloffv  imd 
thought  foreign;  that  is  imuke  the 
body  of  the  langiiage  in  which  these 
little  fragments  are  found,  as  it  were, 
imbedded  like  so  many  bright  sheUs, 
or  gems  of  beauty  in  a  dull  &red  me- 
dium of  earth. 

GRAMBIATICAL  PUN. 
I  never  knew  your  christian  name  sir,  said 
a  little  school  girl  to  a  geutlemai,  what  is  it? 
You  are  a  '  Yankee  *  yon  know,  replied  he, 
therefore  you  most  "guest."  What  does  A 
stand  for  ?  The  indefinite  article  sir,  have  I 
guessed  right  r 

TO  CX>RRBaFONDBNTS 

The  author  of''  Eustace  De  Santerre"  i«. 
quests  us  to  state  that  the  names  of  Louis 
and  Charles  Santerre,  were  by  a  mistake  writ- 
ten Louis  and  Charies  De  Mortemar  in  seve- 
ral instances;  this  the  reader  will  please  to 
correct. 

A.  R.  will  receive  a  line  by  sending  to  this 
office.       See  the  last  I 


MARRIED 
In  thii  city,  Ckpt  Jacob  Goomhi  to  Min  Naaev 
Geburn.  ' 

Mr.  Amos  Paaia  to  Miaa  Marr  Maratoo, 

Mr.  n«inia.tnin  flnik1«1in»  •»  Mi..  a..>i.  v 


Mr.  Banjanun  Spaldin*  to  Mias  Sarah  Warma. 
I  Monday  aveninf,  by  Rav.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr. 


On; 


John  LaniK)n,  of  Eaatport,  to  Mjta  Marj-Aaa 
Ford,  of  this  city.  /     «u 

In  aaincy,  by  the  Rar.  Mr.  Whitaay,  Mr,  John 
L.  Soathar,  to  Mias  MaraaUi  Spoar,  boOi  of  O. 

DUD 

Ba'coi**^*  «»*7»  P«n«is.  youngaat  ebild  offtC. 

On  Monday  lait,  Elimbeth  Rofc,  aged  9  years, 

daughter  of  Jamaa  and  Submit  Ru|i.  of  Lan^ 

castor.  ^•*       ^^ 


In  Modford,  Miss  Bosannah.  yonngaat  daoghtar 
of  Mr.  Garshom  Tafts,  agad  18. 


Th»  Bowaa  or  TAixa,  adUed  hf  Mas.  Katha- 
aiwa  A.  IVAaa,  w  puUitktd  »y  DwToir  mnd 

BoMUn-Wko  tw  tMhvrind  to  triuaa  mil 
hinneu  r$lttv$  to  U«  friating  Md  cirtuU- 
tta»a/CAu  Work, 

orly,  dtroctod  to  tho  Editor.      Ilrt-  All  jiguoro 
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driflinal  ipottrs. 


TO  MART. 

WRITTEM  ON  THE  LAST  LEAP  OF  HER  ALBUM. 

Mary,  for  thee  1  turn  this  cloang  page, 

Yet  ere  I  on  my  votive  task  engage. 

Oh,  let  me  wish  thee  with  a  heart  sincere, 

All  love  hath  breathed,  or  friendship  written  here : 

Fair  are  the  offerings  that  adorn  thy  shrine, 

And  consecrated  by  the  classic  nine. 

Tib  thine,  in  pleasure's  bright  illumined  hall, 
To  shine  the  meteor  of  the  festive  ball — 
Where  lovlieet  forms  in  joyous  groups  advance. 
And  youth,  and  beauty  weave  the  sportive  dance; 

Long  may  these  fragrant  blossoms  bloom  for  thee, 

Sweet  emblems  of  thy  grace  and  purity. 

^TiM  thine,  to  waken  music's  8era|>h  lyre. 
To  breathe  responsive  to  each  thrilling  wire ; 
IVhile  smiling  love  with  rosy  fettered  win^ 
Around  thy  harp  his  gathered  fragrance  flings — 

Oh !  may  thy  future  moments  glide  along. 

Soft  as  the  echo  of  thy  dulcet  song. 

Tis  thine,  with  pencil  dipt  in  morning's  beam, 
To  catch  the  glow  of  poesy's  bright  dream. 
While  hope's  enchantmg  scenes  around  thee  lie, 
Faur  as  thy  blush,  and  sparkling  as  thine  eve ! 

All  that  is  beautifiil,  and  bright,  and  n\r, 

All  thy  young  fancy  paints,  be  thine  to  share. 

Dance,  song,  and  painting,  poetry  and  love. 
The  rural  ramble,  and  the  moonlight  grove— 
All  these  have  charmed  thee— may  they  still  Impart 
Joy  to  thy  steps,  and  pleasure  to  thy  heart : 

And  when  the  sunny  hour  of  youth  is  flown. 

May  peace  and  soft  contentment  be  thine  own.         Augusta. 
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THB  MANIAC'S  BONO  TO  THB  CI«OUD. 

Sweet  rosy  cloud  bend  down  to  me. 

From  thy  bright  path  on'hiffh — 
As  onward  thou  roll'st  eternally 

Through  the  azure  cuituned  aky. 

Fair  cloud— they  say  that  I  am  mad ! 

But  that  I  cannot  be — 
Though  my  soul  is  dark,  and  my  heart  is  sad 

As  o'er  this  cold  earth  I  flee. 

Think  not— think  not  to  pass  me  by 

Or  my  wild  conyerse  Akvuk — 
No  not  though  ye  soar  through  the  trackless  sky 

To  yon  high  and  burning  sun. 

With  thee  Fll  course  the  earth  around. 

Swifter  than  wing  can  fly — 
And  where  e'er  thv  mantle  of  mist  is  found 

Beneath  tfate&— there  am  I. 

Oh !  I  would  soar  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Or  ride  on  the  light'nings  flash : 
Or  brave  the  ocean,  its  waves  to  bind 

While  its  mountain  surges  dash. 

lis  the  hour  of  my  rest  for  the  sun  is  out- 
Mark  !  all  his  rays  are  fled ; 

They  call — ^the  stars  above  me  shout, 
As  the  moon  mounts  o'er  my  head. 

I  come— I  come,  sweet  evening  cloud, 

Where  all  is  so  calm  and  bright, 
Casting  away  the  earthly  shroud, 

That  veils  my  home  of  light ! 

Upward  and  upward  tlirougfa  yon  blue  space. 
To  that  pure  throne  I'll  go, 

'TIS  my  weary  spirits  resting  place- 
Adieu  !  to  the  world  below.  Awset. 


aoNo. 

Time— "Spaaith  NfttiMMil  Air.** 

0  sweet  from  the  ocean  the  wavy  commotion. 
Comes  over  my  bosom  this  beautiful  eve ; 

iBut  sweeter  thy  breathing,  thy  silver  tone  wreathing, 
In  joy  with  these  echoes,  dear  Mary,  believe 

1  live  but  to  hear  thee — I. sigh  to  be  near  thee, 
And  dream  of  thee,  sleeping,  dear  Maiy,  believe. 

O  fair  is  the  shining  of  sunny  gold  twining, 

'And  slumbering  on  the  white  clouds  of  Uie  west. 
But  fairer  the  tresses,  whose  kindly  caresses 

Are  given,  dear  girl,  to  thv  innocent  breast — ' 
The  clouds  shall  be  flyinff,  their  beaunr  be  dying, 

But  long  over  thee  shall  the  light  of  love  rest. 


i  O.  B. 
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YOUTH. 

O,  blissful  era  of  our  lives — ^in  youth 
How  bri|[ht  the  lovely  scenes  of  hope  appear, 

Then  g]own^  fiction  wears  the  carb  of  truth, 
And  all  is  joy,  and  every  firiend  sincere. 

Add  thou  sweet  confidehce  of  friendship  bom. 

Who  strewest  life'»  early  path  with  fairest  flowers ; 

Tis  thine  to  blunt  affliction's  sharpest  thorn, 
Inspired  by  thee,  soft  glide  our  youthful  hours. 

Yet  soon  theur  rapturous  visions  fade  away 
•    Even  as  a  passing;  cloud — a  morning  dream ; 
Tis  wise  then  to  enjoy  life  while  we  may, 
Since  youth  is  fleeting  as  the  morning  beam.  OpmLiA* 

[Fran  the  Tokm.] 
TOUTHFUIi  FANCIES. 

■T  lliti  LOVItA  P.  HICKMAV. 

la  re-pubUihisg  tbe  foUowing  delicate  efiunon  ol  fancy  from  the  pen  ol  a  very  yoimg  lady , 
we  are  happy  at  once  to  gratify  our  own  inclination,  as  abo  the  wish  of  many  who  have  been 
privately  favoured  by  the  fair  authoress  with  occasional  poetic  gems  of  high  value,  which 
her  diffidence  alone  withheld  from  public  notice. — ^Ed. 

Oh !  yemh'sgapr  dreams  are  witching  things, 

And  flilser  still  than  fair ; 
Fragile  harps  of  a  thousand  strings, 

Sounds  of  the  stunmer  air. 

What  are  they  like  to  ?  The  song  of  a  bird, 

In  summer  only  known ; 
The  voice  of  music,  a  meeting  word. 

Things  bright  and  quickly  flown. 

The  farewell  beams  of  the  setting  sun, 

So  beautiful  in  parting  ; 
The  feeling  waked  by  a  song  just  done, 

Light  through  waters  darting. 

The  rainbow  in  June ;  the  rising  moon ; 

The  buds  of  infant  spring; 
Oh !  youth's  gay  dreams  are  witching  things, 

That  fly  on  a  chainless  wing. 


OYER  THB  SEA. 

Over  the  sea— over  the  sea, 

Lies  the  land  that  is  loved  by  me ; 

A  sunnier  sky  may  be  o'er  my  head. 

And  a  richer  soil  beneath  my  tread, 

And  a  softer  speech  in  my  ears  be  rung 

Than  the  notes  of  my  own  wild  mountain  tongue ; 

But  never,  oh  never  so  dear  to  me 

Can  tha  lovliest  spot  in  this  wide  world  be,. 

As  the  bleak  cold  land  where  the  heather  waves 

Round  the  place  of  my  birth— o'er  my  fathers'  graves. 
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'*  With  yoatlifiil  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste/'— Pains. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
JVom  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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ORIQINAL  SKETCHE& NO.  Y. 


'  WX  HOLD  TBS  MIRROR  UP  TO  VATURX.'' 


THE  MOURNFUI4  BRIDAL. 


Although  Welford  trulj  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  father  of  his  lovely 
bride,  yet  what  were  his  feelings  in 
eoroparison  with  those  of  a  daugh- 
ter, who,  from  the  early  death  of 
her  mother,  had  been  cherished  as 
an  object  of  the  fondest  regard  by 
her  remaining  parent  But  so  de- 
voted wore  the  affections  of  Welford, 
that  he  half  repined  at  the  deep 
gloom  that  continued  to  shade  her 
once  brilliant  face  ;  and  the  sorrow 
which  she  still  manifested,  as  each 
object  that  met  her  eye  strongly  re- 
minded her  of  the  friend  she  had 
lost  She  loved  to  seek  those  soli- 
tudes through  which  they  had  lately 
rambled,  and  carried  her  books  to 
the  little  summer-house,  where  her 
earliest  hours  had  been  passed  in 
listening  to  his  kind  instructions. 
Thither,  one  afternoon  she  was  fol- 
k>wed  by  her  husband,  who  found 
her  pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  newspa- 
VOL.  1. 


per  that  lay  upon  the  table  before 
her,  and  pointing  to  a  paragraph, 
she  fervently  exclaimed,  "thank 
Qod  1  they  may  yet  be  living."  She 
remained  with  her  face  resting  upon 
her  clasped  hands,  while  he  read  the 
following  notice : 

**  One  of  a  gang  of  Spanish  pi- 
rates, who  were  recently  executed 

at  L- for  attempting  to  plunder 

an  English  vessel,  confessed  on  be- 
ing pardoned,  that  several  years 
since^  he  had  also  assisted  these 
wretches  in  plundering  an  Ameri- 
can brig  commanded  by  Capt.  •••• 
whom,  with  his  whole  crew  they 
murdered,  except  two  officers  who 
were  saved  by  promising  upon 
oath,  not  to  reveal  this  horrid  trans- 
action. He  states  that  these  inhu- 
man villains  afterward  sold  them  to 
an  Algerine  trader,  and  they  are 
now  probably,  if  living,  still  in  cap- 
tivity. Every  possible  measure  will 
be  taken  in  order  to  discover  these 
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unfortunute  young  men  and  restore 
tbern  to  their  families." 

After  reading  the  above  para- 
graph a  breathless  silence  ensued ; 
having  never  known  her  brother 
and  inxoQBtderation  of  the  charac- 
ter in  which  she  now  stood  with 
regard  to  her  former  lover— what 
could  he  say  ?  nothing !  not  even 
a  cold  congratulation  passed  his 
lipsy  on  witnessing  the  expression 
of  her  hopes  that  they  might  "  still 
be  living/'  Passing  her  arm  within 
his  they  walked  to  the  house  in  si- 
lence, but  as  they  seated  themselves 
at  the  tea-table,  both  obviously  ex- 
erted their  efforts  to  appear  cheer- 
ful. In  this  most  sacred  union 
that  can  be  formed  in  life,  when 
•ither  heart  conceives  a  wish,  even 
a  thought  which  it  would  conceal 
from  the  other — adieu  to  happiness. 
Though  Welford  was  amiable  and 
affectionate,  still  his  passions  were 
violent,  and  when  once  excited,  he 
had  never  learnt  to  subdue  them.  A 
new  emotion  now  sprang  in  his 
breast  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger ;  he  began  to  feel 
that  the  deep  grief  which  evidently 
preyed  upon  Lucy's  spirits,  notwith- 
standing her  apparent  love  for  him, 
owed  its  existence  now  to  another 
source  beside  the  death  of  her  parent 
— this  thought  was  madness.  Still 
he  was  calm — ^resolving  sometimes, 
closely  to  observe  her  every  word 
and  action,  and  at  others,  to  throw 
off  all  reserve  and  tell  her  his  sus- 
picions which  hope  whispered  might 
exist  only  in  his  imagination. 

One  evening,  in  the  absense  of 
her  husband,,  a  violent  head-ache 
induced  Lucy  to  retire  to  rest  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual.  On  his 
return,  learning  her  indisposition 
he  lightly  entered  her  apartment, 
and  placed  the  lamp  upon  a  small 
table  which  was  occupied  by  a  few 
books,  and  a  rich  India  cabinet 
which  had  been  given  her  by  her 
father,  and  contained  all  the  family 
jiswels,.  d&c.  as  also  such  as  she  was 


in  the  habit  of  wearing.  As  he  stood 
gazing  <m  ber  pale  though  beautiful 
face,  a  package  partially  concealed 
by  the  pillow  stnick  his  view — he 
grasped  it,  and  senikig  himself  at 
the  table  untied  the^ribiton.  It 
contained  several  letters  from  her 
former  lover,  expressing  all  the  ar- 
dour and  purity  of  youthful  affec- 
tion, a  soni^et  on  her  birth  day, 
with  more  of  love  than  poetry  to  re* 
commend  it — and  inclosed  within  a 
wreath  of  flowers  painted  by  her- 
selfwas  a  curl  of  fair  hair  united  widr 
one  of  dark  brown,  and  beneath  was 
written  in  her  hand  the  names  of 
Lucy  and  Henry. 

At  this  apparent  confirmation  of 
his  fears,  Welford  glanced  at  his 
calmly  sleeping  bride  a  witheriag 
look  which  partook  of  the  various 
passions  which  agitated  his  breast ; 
the  key  was  in  the  door  of  the  cab- 
inet— this  he  opened  with  the  im- 
patience of  high  wrought  feeling, 
eager  to  discover — he  knew  not 
wiut;  in  a  drawer  a  beautiful  min- 
iature set  with  brilliants  attracted 
his  view.  It  was  a  young  man  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  whose  animated 
eyes  and  dark  hair  finely  accorded 
with  the  rich  tints  of  his  glowing 
complexion.  Welford  could  have 
crushed  the  picture  beneath  his  feet, 
such  was  the  excitement  of  the  mo* 
ment — ^yet  as  he  had  commenced 
the  hard  lesson  of  schooling  his 
feelings,  he  replaced  that  and  the 
letters  where  he  found  them,  and 
sat  for  several  hours  contemplating 
these  events,  with  every  possible 
exaggeration  that  jealousy  could  sug- 
gest. The  next  morning  faowev^^ 
found  htm  calm,  but  not  reconciied 
to  that  destiny  which  decreed  him 
the  hand  and  fortune  of  a  woman, 
whose  heart  was  devoted  to  anoth- 
er! It  found  him  also  resolved,, 
should  this  truth  be  proved,  to  re- 
linquish her  forever.  Yet  the  idea 
of  parting  with  one,  whom  he  had 
chosen  from  her  sex  as  a  model  of 
all  that  was  pore  and  lovely  io  wo- 
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mttiy  was  agDniaing  even  m  con- 
templation. Weeks  paised  away, 
'  even  months  without  any  explana- 
tion of  this  a£bir;  he  thought  the 
feelings  of  his  wife  were  obviously 
wounded  by  his  coldness,  and  that 
she  strove  by  numerous  attentions, 
which  he  attributed  to  female  art, 
to  regain  his  confidence — ^but  alas ! 
with  her  these  golden  hours  were 
pasty  and  she  was  often  left  whole 
days  to  the  solitary  amusement  of 
her  books  and  piano.  But  as  thiese 
afforded  not  the  pleasure  they  had 
formerly  done,  many  of  her  leisure 
moments  were  employed  in  corres- 
ponding with  a  female  friend  who 
had  been  her  mother's  companion 
in  youth.  Mentioning  one  morning 
to  her  husband  that  his  attention 
was  required  ton  or  twelve  miles 
distant,  in  the  settlement  of  her 
father's  estate,  she  requested  him 
as  he  passed  the  house,  to  take  a 
letter  which  she  had  just  written  to 
her  friend.  **  JMadam,"  replied  he 
with  a  forced  smile,  ''I  am  the 
worst  hand  in  the  world  to  remem- 
ber *  ladies*  letters^  had  you  not 
better  send  it  by  the  servant?  I 
may  perhaps  lose  or  forget  it."— 
Lucy  fixed  upon  him  a  look  which 
sought  to  read  the  meaning  of  his 
speech ;  it  was  answered  only  by  a 
slight  bow  as  he  passed  out  to  order 
his  horse,  and  placing  the  letter  in 
her  bosom,  she  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber. After  pursuing  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  her  daily  occupations,  she 
wandered  forth  to  her  favorite  sum- 
mer house;  the  setting  sun  still 
tinged  the  mountain  cliff,  while  the 
shades  of  twilight  were  felling  upon 
the  valley  beneath.  Suddenly  a 
rush  through  the  shrubbery  was 
heard,  and  Lucy  half  insetasible 
with  astonishment,  was  clasped  to 
the  bosom  of  the  original  of  that 
miniature  which  had  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Welford.  The  words 
which  she  faintly  uttered  were  lost 
in  his  joyous  exclamation  of—''  Lu- 
cy, dtar  lAkcy^  do  I  again  behold 


you !"  while  both  yielding  to  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears,  remained 
for  a  moment  locked  in  each  other's 
embraces. 

Scarcely  had  she  withdrawn  from 
the  clasping  arms  of  the  youth,  ere 
a  bullet  winged  with  dMth  pierced 
bis  heart,  and  he  fell  at  her  feet 
without  a  groan.  "My  God  I" 
shrieked  the  agonized  Lucy,  as  her 
husband  appeared,  his  pale  fece 
wild  with  exultation,  "you  have 
murdered  my  brother  I"  This  shock 
was  too  much  for  her  delicate  frame 
to  support,  in  addition  to  theee- 
tranged  affection  of  her  husband. 
Her  only  brother— he  who  had  been 
spared  amid  scenes  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  who  had  endured  impris- 
onment, and  bondage,  with  patience 
and  braved  the  war  of  elements 
with  the  hope  of  returning  to  his 
beloved  home,  had  met  even  in  the 
asylum  of  his  childhood,  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin — the 
husband  of  his  sister.  All  these 
horrors  rushed  at  once  with  a  con- 
fused whirl  upon  the  brain  of  Lucy» 
and  sinking  upon  the  bleeding  breast 
of  her  brother,  she  closed  her  eyes 
to  wake  no  more.  The  distracted 
Welford  in  loosening  her  dress  with 
the  hope  of  restoring  her  to  life, 
took  the  letter  from  her  bosom 
(which  she  had  requested  him  to 
take  to  her  friend)  with  the  vague 
idea,  rather 'than  hope,  that  it  might 
explain  the  excitement  to  this  rash 
act  Passing  hastily  over  it,  this 
passage  penetrated  his  heart  with 
remorse  and  horror :  "  Yes,  my 
friend,  I  have  vowed  at  the  altar  to 
love  and  honor  Welford,  and  this  I 
mU  do,  so  far  as  is  in  my  power, 
though  I  may  be  treated  with  indif- 
ference, nay,  even  with  scorn .  Hen- 
ry, if  living,  can  be  nothing  to  me— I 
will  never  see  him  if  I  can  avoid  it ; 
his  letters  I  have  this  night  sought  for 
— till  now,  they  were  preserved  by 
me  as  memories  of  the  '<2eaif — 4hese 
I  shall  consign  to  the  flames ;  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  comply 
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wilhoat  a  murmur."  To  describe 
the  state  of  Welferd's  mind  at  this 
discovery,  is  impossible;  ali  his 
high  intellectual  powers  seemed  in  a 
moment  hurled  into  chaotic  confus- 
ion,  and  with  a  maniac  laugh  he 
surrendered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  justice ;  after  which  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  mental  abstraction,  from 
which  even  the  common  wants  of 
nature  could  not  awaken  him.  The 
splendid  estate  of  the  brother  and 
sister  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
mote relation,  and  the  husband  died 
a  raving  subject  of  the  insane  hos- 
pital. On  enquiry,  in  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  unfortunate  Henry 
had  sunk  beneath  the  toil  of  servi- 
tude^ and  slept  on  a  foreign  shore, 

K. 
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Much  has  been  '*  said  and  sung" 
about  the  ills  of  life,  and  every  ap- 
probrious  epithet  which  ingenuity 
could  devise,  has  been  heaped  upon 
this  beautiful  world.  Of  the  wars 
and  famines  and  plagues — ^the  pub- 
lic commotions,  the  civil  tumults 
and  the  domestic  broils — ^the  losses 
and  crosses  and  pains — the  hopes 
deferred  and  the  hopes  destroyed — 
the  gloomy  forebodings  and  the 
more  gloomy  realities.  Now,  though 
these  are  the  subjects  of  fearful  in- 
terest to  all  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man family,  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  too  much  time  and  ink 
have  been  consumed  upon  them, 
and  feel  disposed  to  gaze  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture.  That  there  is  a  brighter 
side,  the  gloomiest  misanthrope  must 
allow.  And  though,  to  check  the 
wild  expectations  of  youth,  it  may 
be  well  sometimes  to  present  the 
darker  shades  to  those  who  have 
begun  to  feel  the  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment, it  is  better  to  speak  of 
earth's  pleasant  things.  Lest,  hav- 
ing been  pierced  by  one  thorn  they 


should  hastily  conclude,  that  thej 
were  to  have  nothing  but  briers  to 
walk  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Afflictions  are  to  sink  us— not  into 
despair,  but  into  a  state  of  quiet 
submission  and  moderate  desire. 
But  there  are  some  in  the  commxi- 
nity,  who,  having  been  disi^ppointed 
once,  are  resolved  the  world  shall 
have  no  more  charms  for  them.  Be- 
cause they  may  not  have  all  thej 
will,  they  will  not  have  all  they  may. 
They  are  chastised  with  the  whip, 
and  they  punish  themselves  with 
scorpions*  For  the  consolation  of 
these  unhappy  ones,  we  will  take  a 
survey  of  earth's  pleasing  things. 

And  first,  there  are  the  pleasures 
of  society,  which  are  neither  few  nor 
small.  In  social  intercourse  the 
feelings  are  enlivened— -the  sad 
heart  forgets  to  ache — ^the  tearful 
eye,  to  weep-*bright  thoughts  are 
interchanged — ^new  ideas  elicited, 
or  old  ones  placed  in  a  new  light, 
and  we  have  the  two-fold  gratifiea- 
tion  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased. 

Then  there  aie,  in  the  next  place 
the  pleasures  of  soKtude  which  to 
some  minds  are  greater  than  those 
of  society.  To  hold  communion 
with  one's  self— to  cull  over  the 
heart's  treasures,  and  to  feed  upon 
the  joys  which  the  stranger  inter- 
meddleth  not  with— to  wander 
through  the  airy  fields  of  imagina- 
tion, and  dwell  on  the  past  and  the 
future  till  they  seem  more  real  than 
the  present ;  these  are  the  pleasures 
of  solitude,  and  are  not  to  be  des- 
pised. 

MART   M'CIiBODi 

OB THB   EFFECTS  OF  FEAR. 

"  0*er  thee  the  ncred  shaft 
Thai  wastes  at  midnight,  or  the  aBdmuied 


Of  noon,  flies  harmless :  and  that  very  vmee. 
Which  thunders  terror  thro'  the  guilty  heart, 
With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispen  peace  to 
thuie  i" 

It  was  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
the  existence  of  a  more  amiable 
spirit  than  that  which  actuated  the 

C 
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which  contained  this  beaateoue  form 
from  whence  this  wild  laughing 
emanated ;  it  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  again  proceeded— 
again  it  ceased,  and  all  became  si- 
lent as  the  grave.  Again  the  laugh 
went  on — ^no  entreaties  could  stop 
it— all  questions,  passed  away  un- 
heeded. "  It  sounds/'  said  oi^e  of 
the  servants,  *'  as  if  it  was  approach- 
ing the  window."  This  suggestion 
roused  the  weeping  energy  of  the 
worthy  doctor;  he  hasUly  burst 
open  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the 
xoom;  but  his  benevolence  came 
too  late,  for  the  unfortunate  subject 
of  the  story  had  precipitated  herself 
to  the  ground,  and  was  borne  back 
by  her  agonized  companions,  more 
dead  than  alive.  The  doctor  soon 
foresaw  that  the  injury  she  had  re- 
ceived would  render  all  care  use- 
less—death had  marked  her  for  his 
own.  The  idtessant  care,  howev- 
er, which  was  bestowed  upon  her, 
brought  her  from  a  state  of  torpor 
to  some  little  feeling.  Her  half- 
dead  attendants  had  yet  a  hope  for 
the  best ;  but  death  came  on  apace 
—-no  balm  could  cure  an  injured 
frame,  whose  angelic  spirit  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  dreadfully 
wounded*  Her  days  of  suffering 
were  therefore  few ;  and  on  the 
morning,  in  which  she  fled  into  the 
fields  where  folly  never  riots,  the 
bright  spark  of  reason  returned  to 
her  yet  once  again — all  powers  of 
mind  came  back  with  renewed 
strength ;  and  calling  her  weeping 
friends  around  her,  she  became  for 
the  first  time  conscious  of  the  cause 
which  had  deprived  her  of  reason, 
and  appeared  fpr  a  moment  re- 
lieved. When  assured  that  the  hor- 
rid visitant  was  not  from  the  world 
of  spirits,  with  a  solemn  charge  to 
her  yopng  friends  to  be  warned  by 
this  merdftcholy,  event,  she  gene- 
rously forgave  the  fatal  act  which 
h<^d  deprived  her  of  reason,  and 
sapped  the  foundation  of  life:  and, 
ck)sing  her  eyes  with  a  gentle  sigh. 


her  pure  spirit  sought  its  nativie 
home. 


WALKINa. 

We  go  on  a  visit  to  the  country  for 
a  few  days,  and  the  neighborhood 
is  famous  for  its  beautiful  prospects. 
Though,  for  our  own  individual 
share,  we  would  rather  go  to  the 
catacombs  alone,  than  to  a  splendid 
view  in  a  troop,  we  hate  to  baik 
young  people ;  and  as  even  now  a 
walking«stick  chair  is  generally  car- 
ried along  for  behoof,  we  seldom  or 
never  remain  at  home  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  trudge  off  to  some 
'*  bushy  bourne  or  mossy  dell."  On 
these  occasions  how  infinitely  sa* 
perior  the>  female  is  to  the  male  part 
of  the  species  I  The  ladies  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  propo- 
sal of  the  plan,  appear  all  in  readi- 
ness  to  start,  each  with  her  walk- 
ing shoes  and  parasol,  with  a  smart 
reticule  dangling  from  her  wrist. 
The  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
set  off  with  their  great  heavy  Wel- 
lingtons, which,  afler  walking  a 
half  a  mile,  pinch  them  at  the  toe, 
and  make  the  pleasure  excursion 
confine  themto  tlie  house  for  weeks* 
Then  some  fool,  the  first  gate  or 
stile  we  come  to,  is  sure  to  shew  off 
his  vaulting,  and  upsets  himself  in 
the  ditch  on  the  opposite  side,  in- 
stead of  going  quietly  over  and  help- 
ing the  damsels  across*  And  theo, 
if  he  does  attempt  the  polite,  how 
awkwardly  the  monster  makes  the 
attempt!  We  come  to  a  narrow 
ditch  with  a  plank  across  it  He 
goes  only  half  way,  and,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  plank,  stretchea 
out  his  hand  and  pulls  the  unsus- 
pecting maiden  so  forcibly,  that  be- 
fore he  has  time  to  get  outof  the  way^ 
the  impetus  his  own  tug  has  pro- 
duced, precipitates  them  both  a- 
mong  the  hemlock  and  nettles^ 
which,  you  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  are  to  be  found  at  the 
thoroughfares  in  every  field. 
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We  extract  die  ibllowiii|^  humorous  skotdi 
fitmi  the  BaHimora  Emerald,  ai  appropriate 
totheseaaoB. 

The  Pleasures  op  Autumn.— 
This  is  the  iaTourite  seasons  of  all 
others.  Aatumn  has  past  bis  ze- 
nith^ and  will  be  soon  no  more ; 
bat  while  he  remains  we  have  op- 
portunities for  diversified'  enjoy- 
ment. The  man  of  intellect  feels 
his  imaginaiion  invigorated  by  the 
warm  inilnence  of  an  Indian  sum- 
mer, and  his  thoughts  flow  more 
fieeljy  and  his  physical  powers  are 
quickened  to  a  livlier  sense  of  pleas- 
ure by  the  recurrence  of  the  genial 
season.  The  morning  star  shines 
through  its  dewy  pathway  with 
greater  brilliancy ,  and  the  orange 
sky  of  evening  assumes  a  richer 
vesture,  as  it  were  to  shame  the  ex- 
celleace  of  a  Claude.  Now  is  the 
sportsman's  pastime;  for  as  he 
glides  over  the  still  water,  through 
the  morning  mist,  his  eye  kindles 
with  a  new  expression,  as  the  red- 
head plashes  the  wave,  while  he 
dives  for  the  kingly  canvass-back ; 
or  wlien  the  partridge  whirrs  away 
from  the  setter  and  falls  before  the 
fowling-piece,  ere  it  adorn  the  lard- 
er with  its  clusters  of  feathery  beau- 
ty. Now,  the  epicure  smacks  his 
lips,  and  feels  the  weight  of  wild 
fowl,  and  with  a  scrutinizmg  eye, 
ponders  over  a  saddle  of  mutton  or 
a  round  of  stall-fed  beef;  now^ 
whiskey-punch  makes  the  tea-4ettle 
musical;  and  the  frying-pan  and 
the  stew  jmn,  and  the  knife  and  the 
gridiron,  spread  terror  among  the 
oysters,  while  Clagett's  beer  foams 
with  its  own  recommendation.  Now 
is  the  time  for  tailors  and  mantua- 
makers  to  smile  and  look  their  pret- 
tiest ;  for  mamma  has  <^ned  her 
trunks  of  winter  clothing  and  finds 
that  Tommy's  sleeves  are  too  much 
soiled  for  Sabba'  day  wear,  and  Je- 
mima has  prerailed  on  papa  to  give 
her  a  new  bonnet  and  pelisse.  Now 
is  the  tin»  for  pec^  to  walk  un- 


usually erect,  and  to  appear  more 
dignified  than  ever,  and  to  atten^l 
the  several  churches  they  have  ne* 
glected  all  summer ; — for  tlie  best 
broad-cloth  is  to  be  had  on  k»g 
credit,  and  Tick  is  their  nnfailiBg 
firiend. 

Now  is  the  time  for  visiting  the 
kitchen,  and  for  enjoying  the  dairy; 
for  the  hearth  is  populous  with  stone 
jugs,  and  the  largest  kettle  is  on  the 
crane  for  pickling ;  while  the  squash* 
es  look  down  with  a  green  and  yel*« 
low  melancholy  on  the  preparations 
of  the  oven.  Now  the  butter  kegs 
are  filling  fast,  and  the  cider-mill 
sings  out  like  the  wheels  of  a  froet« 
bitten  wagon.  Now  is  the  time  for 
people  to  turn  over  in  the  morning 
for  the  enjoyment  of  an  extra  nap ; 
for  the  blanket  feels  comfortable, 
and  the  morning  dew  is  an  apology 
for  sleeping.  Now  come  the  pleas- 
ures of  breakfasting ;  for  while  the 
sun  shines  through  the  windows, 
the  cakes  are  smoking  on  the  table, 
and  the  sausage-meat  obliges  yott 
to  pnt  down  the  newspaper  unfinish^ 
ed.  Now  is  the  time  for  squirrels 
to  grow  fat  on  nuts,  and  the  propri- 
etors of  steam-boats  and  stages  to 
pocket  their  dividends;  for  the 
country  traders  are  hastening  to» 
the  city  to  supply  themselves  with 
a  winter  stock,  and  the  merchants 
are  obliged  to  order  an  extra  dish 
for  dinner,  while  the  laundress 
reaps  the  benefit  of  clean  table* 
cloths.  But  of  all  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  which  are  at  this  season 
afibrded,  there  is  none  like  watclK 
ing  the  coals  in  the  evening  twi-> 
light,  while  the  light  of  the  ga»- 
man's  torch  gleams  on  the  walls  as 
he  passes ;  or  that  joy  when  the 
parlour  lamps  are  lighted,  and  we 
close  the  shutters,  and  wheel  the 
sofa  round,  after  the  manner  of 
Cowper's  best  imagining,  while  we 
drink  the  liquor  that  cheers,  but  not 
inebriates,  and  the  smiles  of  affec* 
tion  and  love  create  their  matchless 
paradise. 
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A  WILD  MAN  OP    NUREMBURO. — 

The  attention  of  oar  philosophical 
public  has  been  directed  for 
some  weeks  past,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  a  very  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon, which,  unless  the  whole 
be  an  imposture,  may  prove  import- 
ant in  the  investigation  of  mind. 
About  a  month  ago  there  appeared 
in  this  city,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  of  a  healthy  complex- 
ion ;  he  seemed,  however,  to  walk 
with  difficulty,  his  knees  appearing 
stiff,  and  quite  unused  to  mounting 
steps.  He  was  poorly  dressed,  and 
carried  a  letter  with  him,  in  which 
a  wish  was  expressed  that  he  might 
be  enlisted  among  the  cavalry.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  seems  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  he  spoke  and 
understood  but  very  few  words. 
From  what  has  been  collected  from 
him,  it  seems  that  he  had  been  shut 
np  in  one  room,  about  six  feet  high, 
from  his  infancy,  during  which  time 
he  never  saw  but  one  human  being 
-<— a  man  who  brought  him  his  pro- 
visions, and  whom  he  called  his 
father.  He  was  kept  very  clean, 
and  had  two  little  wooden  horses 
to  play  with,  but  was  beaten  with  a 
stick  whenever  he  attempted  to 
stand  upright.  There  was  a  win- 
dow to  the  room,  from  which  every 
prospect  was  debarred  by  a  pile  of 
wood  placed  close  before  it,  and  the 
situation  of  the  room  seems  to  have 
been  such  as  to  exclude  sound  as 
well  as  sight.  From  this  confine- 
ment he  was  at  last  released  by  his 
keeper,  who,  after  a  foot  journey  of 
two  days,  brought  him  to  the  gates 
of  this  city,  where  he  gave  him  the 
letter,  and  enjoining  him  to  enter, 
he  left  him.  He  has  now  learnt 
many  new  words  and  things ;  the 
former  of  which  are  easily  distin- 
guished, from  his  pronouncing  them 
differently  from  those  of  his  origi- 
nal stock ;  4ind  for  every  one  of  the 
latter  he  can  account  himself,  by 
mentioning  his  respective  inform- 


ants. He  is  as  credulous  as  a  child, 
receiving  every  information  with 
implicit  belief,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  him  change  a  notion 
after  he  has  once  received  it,  as  he 
seems  as  yet  a  stranger  to  doubt  or 
investigation.  The  least  sound 
which  strikes  his  ear  nnexpectedly, 
even  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  creates 
a  slight  convulsion  in  his  face,  and 
when  his  olfactory  nerves  are  afiee* 
ted  by  the  smell  of  flowers,  lemons 
&c.  he  points  to  the  middle  of  his 
forehead,  as  the  place  where  be  says 
he  feels  pain.  In  the  same  man- 
ner he  rejects  every  food  but  bread 
and  water,  as  disagreeable  to  his 
unused  palate.  His  sight  alone 
seems  to  receive  pleasure  from  new 
objects,  all  his  other  senses  appear- 
ing influenced  by  the  painful  only. 
The  feeling  in  his  fingers  seems 
to  be  acute,  and  he  uses  them  often 
to  assist  his  weak  sight.^  His  hear* 
ing  has  improved,  and  he  is  very 
fond  of  the  piano  forte,  which  they 
are  teaching  him,  but  he  expresses 
his  dislike  of  singing,  which  be  calls 
screaming. 

He  seems  to  have  no  general 
idea ;  no  trace  of  any  religious  no- 
tion ;  no  conception  of  a  past  or  a 
future,  every  thing  being  present 
with  him,  even  the  succession  of 
light  and  dark ;  nor  does  he  seem 
aware  of  right  or  wrong.  He  com- 
plains of  the  ill  usage  he  received 
from  his  keeper,  only  as  to  the  pain 
it  caused  him,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  does  about  the  pain  be  re- 
ceives from  the  perception  of  an  ob- 
ject new  to  his  senses,  or  about  a 
bum  which  he  received  at  touching 
fire.  He  is  very  compassionate,  and 
expresses  his  concern  even  on  seeing 
a  flower  pulled  to  pieces ;  and  be 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  cor« 
rectness  of  pulling  down  an  old 
house,  till  he  was  told  that  it  would 
be  made  fine,  as  he  was  made  when 
they  gave  him  new  clothes  for  his 
old  ones.  Finding  it  difficult  to 
express  himself  folly,  with  his  de* 
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fieieney  of  laoguage,  he  is  ? erf  ve- 
hement  in  hia  geBtoree. 

THE  T£A  PARTY. 

"  Man  deligbu  me  not,  Mr  wonaa  aither." 

On  retammg  to  my  rooms  last 
evenings  I  found  a  billet  on  my 
desk,  with  gilt  edges,  from  my  cous- 
in's in  --*-^  street,  containing  a  very 
polite  invitation  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  them.      "  Poor,  deluded 
girie  I"  said  I,  **  another  speculation 
■MMt  be  on  foot ;— -eome  stranger 
■MMt  have  arrived ;  handsome,  rich, 
in  short,  a  look  Out ;  well,  I'll  go, 
and   see    what's   doing."     About 
eight,  I  went,  according  to  my  in- 
vitation, neat  and  trim  dressed  as  a 
been,  ascended  to  the  head  of  the 
room  and  made  a  bow  to  the  old 
lady — another  to  the  right,  and  a 
tfiinl  to  the  left,  and  took  my  seat. 
Fortunately  for  me  I  was  shaded  by 
a  projection  of  the  chimney-piece, 
so  that  I  could  see  better  than  be 
seen.     The  room  was  filled  with 
ikshionable  company.      Six  large 
spermaceti  candles  graced  the  man* 
tle-|Mece,  and  four  caodelabras,  well 
lighted,  were  supported  on  a  stand 
in  a  recess  of  the  room.    What  a 
critical,    scrutinizing,   calculating 
cynic  I  am !  I  instanUy  forgot  every 
ether  purpose  but  that  of  counting 
the  probable  sums  which  my  cousins 
were  expending.    In  doing  this,  I 
beg  you  gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  there  is  to  be  any  reversion  in 
my  favour,  or  in  that  of  my  child- 
ren, in  case  of  the  probable  death  of 
one  of  these  fair  cousins.    No :  they 
are  youngs  heaUhj^,  descended  from 
l0fi^-&'M3ancestorB,  and--poor.  At 
this  stage  of  my  re6ections,  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  one 
of  my  fair  relatives ;  and  hero,  after 
a  moment's  involuntary  offering,  in 
ray  mind's  eye,   to   her  personal 
charms,  I  found  choice  and  fresh 
incentive  to  my  niggardly  surmises ! 
Fkrances  upon  fbunees  trebling  the 
price  of  the  original  gown,  belts  of 
Vol.  1. 


many  colours  encircling  the  taper* 
ing,  slender  waist,  and  bound  by  a 
sparkling  clasp  in  front.  Oh  I  I 
forgot  the  beauty  of  the  waist,  as  I 
had  just  overlooked  the  protty  an* 
kle  and  the  small  foot  f— ^md  then 
the  lace  around  her  snow  white  hoc* 
om,  and  the  necklace  too !— 'twas 
all  one  to  fiw  /  I  glanced  coldly  on 
her  coal-black  eye,  whose  bend 
could  tame  a  savage  soul,  aye,  and 
the  raven  locks  of  her  long  dark 
hair — all  were  lost  to  me,  when  i^ 
hove  towered  a  tiara  of  brilliant  hue 
and  costly  price,  and  still  above  the 
backbone  of  a  hu^e  and  monstrous 
comb,  the  price  of  which  would  have 
given  me— -board  and  lodging  for  a 
week.  A  fair  lady  now  disturbed 
my  selfish  reverie,  and  aroused  my 
attention  for  a  moment,  to  what  was 
due  to  those  aroun<l  me.  We  talk- 
ed of  a  variety  of  subjects  on  litera- 
ture and  politics,  and  I  was  about 
being  deeply  interested  in  some  re* 
marks  which  she  had  begun  upon 
the  importance  of  fugitive  essays  in 
a  Magazine;  by-thfr4>y,  I  believe 
she  has  a  hankering  that  way. 

Then  in  came  Blacky  with  a  spa- 
cious waiter,  bearing  on  iu  ample 
surface  cups  of  coffee  and  tea,  the 
smoke  from  which  barely  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  a  large  silver  tea-pot, 
flanked  by  suga^-dish  and  milk-pot 
of  the  same  metal.  I  sighed,  as  my 
thoughts  roved  to  the  s^  condition 
of  the  poor  mechanic  from  whom 
their  plate  had  been  talun,  **  cer- 
tainly not  bought,"  quoth  I.  But 
for  once  my  fears  were  allayed ;  as 
the  splendid  chargers  were  brouglt 
by  the  sooty  Ganymede  near  to  my 
person,  I  recognized  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Simon  the  broker.  Well, 
well,  this  is  not  quite  so  bad.  Next 
came  a  maypole  girl  of  twenty,  with 
a  second  waiter.  There  was  profus- 
ion !— I  thought  the  shops  of  Pop- 
pleton  and  Jones  had  been  tranr- 
ferred  to  my  cousins'  apartments 
with  all  their  contents.  Plumb- 
cake,  and  queens-cake,  and  pound- 
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cake^  and  sponge-cake,  and  in  short, 
e^ery  cake  on  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  bon  vivant  could  dwell 
with  rapture,  and  his  palate  feast 
with  ecstacy.  This  was  but  a  be- 
ginning, however—- a  preface  to  the 
treat. 

Ices,  blanc  manges,  floating  isl- 
andsy  cordials,  and  wines,  and  lem- 
onade, aroused  my  avariciously  in- 
clined soul  to  deprecate  their  ex- 
travagance and  luxury.  Do  not 
think,  however,  that  1  carried  my 
morose  disposition  so  far  as  not  to 
partake  of  the  goodly  cheer  1  No ! 
— ^I  condemned,  but  like  my  neigh- 
bours I  feasted  oh  another's  folly — 
and  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was 
fain  to  take  my  friend  Dr.  Le  CoBur's 
advice,  and  breakfast  upon  Chamo- 
mile tea  the  next  morning.  But  to 
zeturn  to  my  cousins — thought  I, 
to  what  will  it  tend  1  what  game  is 
to  be  played  off  1  This  recalled  me 
to  one  of  the  objects  I  had  in  view 
in  visiting  the  scene  before  me.  I 
turned  to  my  cousin  Leonora,  and 
asked  her  who  that  gentleman  was, 
sitting  next  to  her  sister  Polly  ? 
"  Why,"  said  she,  "  don't  you  kfuw 
that  is  Mr.  Fiddlestrings  from  the 
South  ?  He  is  a  very  rich  young 
man,  and,  they  say,  he  is  going  to 
get  married  soon— -don't  you  think 
him  very  handsome  ?^-oh  I  he  is 
beautiful!"  1  had  scarcely  time  to 
utter  a  reply,  when  this  very  hand- 
some rich  stranger  arose — pleaded 
the  most  urgent  business  and  his 
early  departure  from  town  the  next 
morning  in  excuse  for  his  going. 
'^  But  you  wiU  return  to  spend  some 
time  with  us  ?"  **  No|  Miss — after 
visiting  the  Springs,  I  shall  embark 
immediately  for  Europe"  This 
was  doleful  news  indeed  !  I  thought 
now  my  poor  cousins  would  burst 
their  big  hearts  with  crying— oh ! 
the  monster — was  it  for  this  we  gave 
the  party — spent  all  the  money  we 
could  muster,  and  a  little  more 
which  we  borrowed — ^is  it  for  this  ? 
— oh  L  oh  I  oh ! — ^Dearly  they  pay 


for  it  poor  girb.    I  left  them,  think- 
ing with  Goldsmith, 

**  How  bef^grar  pride  defrauds  berdailj  < 
"  To  boast  a  splendid  baoquet  \" 

FOR  TBB  BOWSft  OF  TASTE. 

ESSAY. 

''  Mind  alone  is  the  true  worth  of  man, 
And  that  which  raises  him  above  the^sc 
Of  meaner  creatnres,  and  permitt  a  hope 
Of  unembodied  being,  in  a  high 
And  holy  dwelling" 

What  b  mind  ?  The  repository  of 
the  senses;  that  indescribable  power 
which  gives  dignity  to  roan  ;  that 
hidden  spring  which  prompts  to  ac- 
tion. It  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
philosopher  to  mark  its  develope- 
ment  in  the  infant,  and  to  observe 
its  progress  until  matured.  The 
scanty  stock  of  ideas  is  constantly 
receiving  new  accessions,  while  ev- 
ery sense  contributes  towards  the 
expansion  of  the  mind.  The  book 
of  nature  is  open,  new  objects  are 
continually  presented,  and  the  in- 
tellectual powers  acquire  strength 
and  euergy,  till  man,,  at  one  glance 
surveys  and  comprehends  the  laws* 
of  the  universe.  He  visits,  in  im- 
agination, the  aniedelttvian  world  ; 
looks  back  upon  man  in  bis  primi- 
tive felicity,  and  i^eeps  that  he  was 
expelled  from  Paradise.  His  mind 
too,  soars  beyond  this  '^  terrestrial 
ball,"  and  visits  other  systems.  He 
beholds  the  hand  of  God  wheeling 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  pro- 
jecting the  blazing  comet  beyond 
the  reach  of  thought.  He  sees  his 
mighty  power  in  the  raging  ocean, 
in  the  tempestuous  storm,,  in  the 
awful  voice  ofthunder,."  in  the  fork- 
ed lightning's  play,"  and  in  the  con- 
vulsive heaving  of  the  earth.. 

When  the  IxKlily  powers  are  sus- 
pended in  sleep,,  the  ever  active 
mind  wanders  in  imaginary  fields 
of  bliss,  and  visits  the  scenes  of  ear^ 
ly  days.  Often  is  the  humUe  peas- 
ant elevated  to  the  throne,  and  the 
monarch  sinks  into  insignificance  ; 
and  the  transactions  of  years  are 
viewed  in  odb  short  hour  with  alL 
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the  TiridnesB  of  reality.  But  for 
Uie  caltivation  of  reason,  the  bonds 
of  society  would  be  severed,  "  heart 
could  no  more  meet  heart  in  the 
salutation  of  friendship,"  hope  would 
take  her  flight,  and  the  name  of 
social  happiness  be  forgotten. 

But,  lest  roan  should  forget  to 
whom  he  owes  this  inestimable 
treasure,  his  Maker  has  shewn  him 
that  this  blessing  may  be  recalled — 
behold  the  wretched  maniac,  the 
human  mind  in  ruins !  a  being,  who 
once  perhaps,  was  the  pride  of  his 
family,  the  joy  and  delight  of -the 
domestic  circle,  and  bade  fair  to  be 
an  ornament  an  honor  to  society. 
But  now — alas!  what  is  he?  The 
eye  once  be'aming  with  intelligence, 
now  rolls  with  an  unmeaning  gaze, 
friends  are  forgotten,  and  every 
earthly  tie  is  abrolved.  Who  can 
behold  the  wreck  of  reason  without 
a  sigh,  and  without  considering  that 
such  may  be  our  fate. 

Amanda. 


OlKirXUM  OATHBRU] 


*■  W«  ftfv  bat  tbs  TeMtori  of  other  iii«a*i  foods.*' 


Among  the  recent  donations  to 
the  Alexandria  Museum  is  a  living 
IbiSy  the  "  sacred  bird  of  the  an- 
cients." Its  height  is  between  four 
and  five  feet  at  Uiis  time,  although 
a  young  bird ;  is  very  gentle  in  its 
habits,  is  fond  of  being  caressed, 
and  will  approach  a  person  for  that 
purpose.  Its  noise  and  attitude  re- 
sembles that  of  a  Maraboot  saint  or 
divine,  either  at  prayer  or  deliver- 
ing a  sermon.  It  appears  to  possess 
more  sagacity  than  commonly  be- 
h>ngs  to  the  feathered  tribe ;  will 
frequently  pass  whole  hours  in  ap- 
parent solemnity  and  meditation, 
and  then  burst  forth  in  great  pride 
with  expanded  wings,  which  are  J  3 
to  14  feet, — strut,  jump,  and  fiy  for 
a  short  time,  and  again  retire  to  its 
habits  of  solitude.  This  bird  is  held 
in  great  veneration  at  the  present 


day,  anil  is  known  in  some  places 
by  the  name  of  the  Ibis,  and  in  oth- 
ers by  that  of  Maraboot,  in  others 
Pocra  Grandi  Sacra,  or  Great  Sa- 
cred Bird. 

A  spirited  Parsan.-^A  clergy- 
man having  a  quarrel  with  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  who  insulted 
him,  and  at  last  told  him, '  Doctor, 
your  gown  is  your  protection/ — re- 
plied *  Though  it  may  be  mine,  it 
shall  not  be  yours ;'  and  immedi- 
ately pulled  it  off  and  thrashed  the 
aggressor. 

An  avalanche  started,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  great  rain,  in  Ver- 
mont, at  Hazen's  Notch,  in  West- 
field,  from  between  four  and  six 
hundred  ieet  above  the  road,  and 
carried  with  it  trees,  rocks  and  earth 
in  immense  quantities,  into  the  val- 
ley below,  filling  the  road  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  for  eight 
or  ten  rods  in  width. 

Pun  upon  pun, — ^Two  gentlemen 
dining  together,  one  of  them  notic- 
ing a  spot  of  grease  on  the  neck- 
cloth of  his  companion,  said,  *  I  see 
you  are  a  Checitm"  *  Pooh !'  said 
the  other,  *  that  lafar-fetckedJ-^ 
'  No,  indeed,'  says  the  punster,  *  I 
made  it  on  the  spot* 

When  Mrs.  Robinson  published 
her  Sappho  and  Phaon,  she  wrote 
to  Mr.  Boaden  the  newspaper  edi- 
tor, in  the  following  terms. — "  Mrs. 
Robinson  would  thank  her  friend 
Boaden  for  a  dozen  puffs  for  Sappho 
and  Phaon."  By  mistake  of  the 
two  penny  post,  this  note  was ,  d^ 
livered  to  Mr.  Bowden  the  pastry 
cook  in  the  Strand,  who  sent  this 
answer ; — "  Mr.  Bowden's  respectp 
ful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Robinson, 
shall  be  very  happy  to  serve  her ; 
but  as  Mrs.  R.  is  not  a  constant 
customer,  he  cannot  send  the  puffs 
for  the  young  folks  without  first  re- 
ceiving the  money." 
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Singtilar  dirtctitms  fttr  his  fxmit- 
rai,  by  the  late  Dr.  Parr.—"  My 
hands  must  be  boand  by  the  crape 
hatpband  which  I  wore  at  the  bar- 
ial  of  my  daughter  Catharine ;  upon 
my  breaat  must  be  placed  a  piece  of 
flannd  which  Catharine  wore  at 
her  dying  moments  at  Teignraouth. 
There  must  be  a  lock  of  Madelina's 
hair  inclosed  in  silk,  and  wrapped 
in  paper  bearing  her  name ;  there 
must  be  a  lock  of  Catharine's  hair 
in  silk  with  her  name,  there  must 
be  a  lock  of  my  late  wife's  hair  pre- 
served in  the  same  way  ;  there  must 
be  a  lock  of  Sarah  Wynn's  hair 
pfeser?ed  in  the  same  way.  All 
these  locks  of  hair  must  be  laid  on 
mj  bosom  as  carefully  as  possible, 
corered  and  fastened  with  a  piece 
.  of  silk  to  keep  them  together."^* 
[Field's  Life  of  Dr.  Parr.J 

The  following  inscription  is  from 
a  tomb  stone  in  Dunfermline  church 
yard ; — *'  Here  lyes  Andw.  Robert- 
son^  present  Deacon  d&  Convenor  of 
the  Weavers  in  this  burgh,  who  died 
Nov.  1702." 


rom  ti»«  sowam  or  XAan. 

LITERARY  NOTICE. 

The  EecoUecUona  qfjalham  Andetstmy 
9€wnd  edUion^  enlarged ;  with  other 
pieces  of  a  similar  character.   Bos- 

.  ioti^  Christian  JUgUter  Qfice,  1828. 

This  is  a  book  of  peculiar  merit ;  it 
is  indeed  ^pcwerfid  book.  It  is  direc- 
ted to  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to 
Und  the  true  way  wherein  to  walk 
unfettered  by  bigotry,  prejudice  or 
cant;  and  in  addressing  his  argu- 
moots,  or  rather  Jhds  to  the  reader, 
the  author  has  not  resorted  to  the  too 
ptfevalent  mode  of  conducting  polem- 
ical controversies,  u-ritating  the  feel- 
ings, and  exciting  the  passions  of  those 
whom,  professedly,  it  is  his  object  to 
convince.  His  manner  reminds  me 
of  the  capital  fhble  of  iEsop,  where- 
in he  relates  the  contest  between 
the  sun  and  wind,  which  of  them 
should  dispossess  a  traveller  of  his 


cloak^-and  the  impossibility  of  ^m 
letter's  achieving  this  by  all  his 
blustering  and  storming,  while  it  was 
so  easily  and  efiectually  accomplished 
by  the  milder,  and  more  gentle  ap- 
proaches of  the  former.  The  bare 
mention  of  the  name  of  Henry  Ware, 
Jr.  as  the  author  of  this  book,  will  in- 
sure its  celebrity)  and  a  single  read- 
ing of  it  with  a  candid,  unprejudiced 
mind,  will  gain  lor  it  the  praise  of 
usefulness.  It  has  been  published 
some  months,  but  it  was  not  until 
this  week  that  chance  threw  h  into 
my  way ;  and  1  have  thought  that  a 
recurrence  to  some  of  the  truths  it 
enforces,  and  a  recommendation  of  it 
by  one  who  has  read  it  carefully^  and, 
he  trusts,  candidly,  will  insure  it  an 
attentive  and  composing  perusal  frona 
all  who  have  not  seen  it.  The  author 
has  finely  described  the  natural  Aorrar 
with  which  a  young  and  unsophistcK 
cated  mind  regards  the  tenets  of  tb« 
rigigly  Calvinistic  party — and  the 
most  bigoted  adlierent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  election,  imputation,  and  jus- 
tification, as  professedlv  uiiderBtood 
by  that  party,  must  find  hb  prejudices 
weakened  by  a  fair  and  judjcioi» 
reading  of  the  simple  account  of  his 
religious  doubts  and  subsequent  con- 
victions. The  noisy,  boisterous  clsm- 
our  of  those,  who  mistake  artificial 
excitement  by  iniudicious  means,  for 
real  and  seriously  religious  impres- 
sions, disgusts  our  youth  to  such  a 
degree  tl^t  he  is  now  more  firmly 
convinced  than  before,  that  the  relig- 
ion of  his  father  and  his  early  yearv 
was  the  truest  and  purest  way  of 
belief.  The  tendency  to  produce  un- 
belief by  the  usual  manner  of  the  or- 
thodox party,  and  the  sentiments  ad- 
vanced by  its  preacherGL  is  illustrated 
finely  by  the  story  of  Mr.  Crorstone^ 
educated  by  his  narents  in  the  doc- 
trines inculcated  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  catechism ;  and  theefifect 
of  a  rational,  simple,  plain  and  libe- 
ral Christianity  in  meliorating  the  tem- 
poral condition,  as  well  as  encoura- 
ging the  future  hopes  of  the  enquirer 
after  truth  is  beautifully  described 
in  the  S4ory  of  Mrs.  Holden,  which 
concludes  the  book.  Interspersed 
throughout  the  work  are  nussages  of 
uncommon  beauty,  both  as  it  regards 
the  style  of  narrative  and  the  excel- 
lence of  design ;  such  for  instancei  as 
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t  on  pages  8, 9|  and  10^  dMcribing 
the  <k«tb  of  Jocham  An^noo's  moth- 
er :  that  on  pp«  48,  49,  and  50,  con- 
taining an  account  of  Jotham's  iU- 
neas :  and  that  from  p.  64,  to  p.  70, 
describing  the  last  illness  and  death 
of  €^arverdale. 

The  other  pieces  in  this  little  yol- 
ume  are  written  in  the  same  style  of 
rational  and  temperate  morality,  and 
like  the  other,  will  no  doubt  have  an 
influence  in  producing  an  improve- 
ment, or  present  very  desirable  in  the 
religious  vrorld. 

1  am  conscious  that  I  have  done 
this  little  compilation  but  slender  jus- 
tice. I  cry  the  mercy  of  the  public 
for  having  disappointed  them,  if  they 
have  expected  a  full  and  minute  re- 
view thereof,  and  only  ask  them  to 
believe  tbat  my  motive  has  been,  in 
the  words  of  my  author's  advertise- 
ment, ''to  do  good,  and  it  is  hoped 
tbat  my  remarks  have  not  altogether 
failed  in  it."  The  work,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  may  be  found  at  the 
office  of  the  ^  Christian  Register." 

^ y.  *  *  * 


iSotuet  of  Sutftt. 


.  8CIUP8  FROM  A  PORT  FOLIO. 

Ill  pMvtqg  BkMigr  the  smooth  plains  of  La 
Prairia,  (he  lablime  view  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  in  picturesque  islands  aiKJ  spark- 
linf  watcrfalb,  beyond  which,  rise  the  proud 
domes  and  towers  of  Montreal  with  its  bold 
perspective  of  mountains,  presents  the  most 
finished  picture  of  grandeur  and  beauty  that 
can  be  imagined.  Several  fine  ChateauXi  and 
little  cottages  built  in  a  light  airy  style,  ^race 
its  borders,  while  their  cultivated  environs 
display  much  of  that  elegance  and  classical 
taste  for  which  the  French  are  distinguished 
in  ornamenting  their  pleasure  grounds.  Wish- 
ing to  shorfen  oar  stay  at  La  Prairie,  as  the 
Inn  was  already  crowded  with  travellers,  as 
also  wishing  to  attend  church  in  Montreal,  we 
preferred  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  ba- 
teau, rather  than  await  the  return  of  the  steam 
boat,  which  had  just  departed  for  that  city, 
filled  with  passengers.  To  those  unacquainted 
with  the  skill  of  the  boatmen  who  are  employ- 
ed in  these  trips,  the  enterprize  would  seem 
rather  hazardous  for  a  party  principally  of  la- 
dies^ but  on  being  assured  there  was  no  real 
danger,  provided  the  boat  was  exactly  trim- 
medf  we  resolved  to  enjoy  all  the  possible  va- 
rieties of  travelling,  the  last  of  which  cross- 


ing the  rapids  ia  aa  opea  boat.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful aAemoon  in  August,  wbea  with  a 
mild  breeze  ia  oar  favour,  our  party  of  six 
stepped  iato  a  neatly  fiiraished  baieaa,  with 
cushioned  seats,  aad  partially  eov«ad  with  a 
light  awning.  The  hehasaiaa  was  a  kees 
looking  little  Freachaiaa,  agile  as  a  gvast 
hopper,  who  in  iakij^  bis  seat  at  the  beiai^ 
assured  us,  in  tolerable  English,  that  h  wa» 
one  very  safe  bateau— and  if  wa  no  got  ap, 
and  no  be  scars  I  all  would  be  well*  The 
four  GoasooDS,  or  Garcoas  who  rowed  the 
boat,  were  dreand  in  a  neat  gray  livery  wiik 
gaily  embroidered  collars,  and  gold  hands  oa 
their  hats,  which  gave  the  ifvbola  a  prsmr 
uniform  effect.  Several  of  our  travelliny 
friends,  who  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  steam  boat,  walked  down  to  the  shore  ta 
see  us  off,  oompliBiemiag  the  Yankee  ladies 
oa  their  courage  and  perseveraaca. 

As  the  boataieB  stmukaaeously  let  Ihll  their 
oars,  two  of  them  commenced  a  low  ] 
nous  air  exactly  correapondiag  with  the  s 
meat  of  their  oars.  In  the  chorus  they  were 
joined  by  the  others  whose  voices  were  uB" 
commonly  deep  and  powerful :  the  aoug  waa 
ia  French,  something  like  the  liiUawiBg« 

CHANSON. 

Jovial  and  free  is  the  boatman's  life, 
He  fears  not  war,  and  be  knows  not  strife. 
With  morning's  beam,  his  toil  is  beffun. 
But  he  rests  on  his  oar  at  the  set  of  the  sun. 

/,. ,.   Cbauming  blythly  we  alide  along— 

Ctoms,  jj^j^ ,  j^  jhe jovial  boatman's  song. 

Though  the  darkling  storm  should  be  bra«^ 

ijuro'er. 
The  wild^M'iods  rise  and  the  rapids  roar : 
With  eagle  speed  our  barque  we'll  guide. 
Safely  across  the  foaming  tide^ 

r*u.^.»  Cbaunting  biythe  as  we  glide  along  j 
CAorus.  u^^]^ ,  ^^  ^  Earless  boatman's  song. 

For  about  a  mile  the  waves  were  calm  and 
tranquil ;  yet  we  listened  not  without  appre- 
hension to  the  wild  rush  of  the  distant  rapids, 
through  which  we  were  to  pass.  On  arriving 
at  this  point  of  danger,  it  was  admirable  to 
remark  with  what  adroitness  they  avoided  the 
rocks  and  whirlpools  that  encompassed  us  oa 
either  side,  so  closely  that  we  might  have 
reached  with  the  hand  the  weecis  that  grew 
upon  the  projecting  cliffs.  During  this  period 
the  helmsman  never  once  changed  his  posi- 
tion or  removed  his  eye  from  the  point  by 
which  he  was  steering.  One  would  suppose 
that  proceeding  slowly  through  this  Scilla 
and  Charybdis  was  the  only  way  to  ensure 
our  safety,  but  this  was  not  the  case*  The 
rapidity  of  our  progress  even  seemed  to  in- 
crease, until  we  had  passed  every  danger. 
Afier  ^xsfrigtafuUy  pleasant  excursion,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  arriving  ia  Montreal 
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To  live — and  jet  to  lee  thee  not— 

Think'st  thou  Fd  live  a  life  so  cureM? 
No !  swell  my  heart  e'en  now  overwrought, 
That  when  I  leave  thee,  it  may  burst.  Quidam . 


SOimETTA. 

nfPROMPTuWo  NOVEMBER. 


November  hail !  though  summer's  cheering  breeze, 

No  longer  blandly  blows  upon  my  brow — 

Though  darkline  winter  comes  apace  e'en  now, 
And  strips  the  verdure  from  the  forest  trees, 

Yet  month  of  storms,  and  chilling  tempests,  hail ! 
I  love  the  fireside's  merry  glee* 
I  love  to  sit  and  bid  the  moments  flee 

With  happy  speed — while  wild,  without  the  gale, 
Relentle^  beats  against  the  window-pane. 

I  love  to  watch  the  dying  ember's  now, 

And  trace  the  magic  terms  that  'midst  them  glow 
And  fade  away — mocking  my  labors  vain ; 

And  more  than  all,  the  intercourse  of  friends. 

That  to  thy  evening  hours  such  witchery  lends.  T.  C.  O. 


[From  the  Atlantic  Soovenir.] 
FUNERAIi  RITES. 

O  bury  not  the  dead  by  day. 
When  the  bright  sun  is  m  the  sky 

But  let  the  evening's  mantle  gray 
Upon  the  mouldering  ashes  lie, 

And  spread  around  its  solemn  tone. 

Before  ye  give  the  earth  its  own. 

The  gaudy  glare  of  noon«^ay  light 
Bents  not  well  the  hour  of  gloom, 

When  friend  o'er  friend  performs  the  rite 
That  parts  them  till  the  day  of  doom — 

Oh !  no— let  twilight  shadows  come, 

When  heaven  is  still  and  nature  dumb. 

Then,  when  the  zephyrs  in  the  leaves 
Scarce  breathe  amid  their  mazy  round. 

And  every  sigh  that  air  receives 
Is  heard  along  her  still  profound — 

Then  at  night's  dusky  hour  of  birth. 

Yield  the  lamented  (foad  to  earth. 

Yield  him  to  earth — and  let  the  dew 
Weep  o'er  him  its  ambrosial  tears. 

And  let  the  stars  come  forth  and  view 
The  close  of  human  hopes  and  fears — 

His  course  goes  on,  he  ne'er  again 

Shall  tread  the  walks  of  living  men. 


'*  The  kiss  you  gave,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  laugh, 
"Is  vain— I  have  too  many  now  by  half;" 
"Your  pardon.  Miss,"  cried  George,  "  if  it  is  vain, 
Tis  my  request  you  give  it  back  again." 
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"  Wilh  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  latle, 
"  We  call  the  meadovir,  or  explore  the  waste/'— Paine. 
The  brig^htest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  boaom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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'  WK  BOLD  THK  MlRKOft  UP  T*  ■ATDAl.' 


THE  FAIR  MADIIAC. 


If  AEiA  was  a  lovely  girl  of  seven 
teen ;  born  in  affluence  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  gratification  of  every 
wish,  she  knew  little  of  the  ills  of 
life,  till  a  reverse  of  fortune  com- 
pelled her  father  to  leave  his  splen- 
did residence  in  Boston,  and  seek 
io  retirement  an  asylum  for  himself 
and  daughter  more  suitable  to  his 
limited  income.  In  a  little  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  C — ,  he  hoped 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace.  But  this  retreat  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  disposition  of  Maria, 
and  she  sighed  once  more  to  join 
the  gay  circles  of  fashion.  Mr. 
Damont  had  long  observed  her  mel- 
ancholy, and  entering  her  room  un- 
expectedly, found  her  in  tears.  He 
tenderly  inquired  the  cause,  when 
raisnig  her  swimming  eyes  she  re- 
plied, ''  dear  father,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  be  happy  in  this  seclu- 
ded spot  T"  At  that  moment  Mr. 
Ihimont/e&  the  full  weight  of  his 
Vol..  1. 


misfortunes — but  taking  his  daogh* 
ter's  hand,  he  mildly  reproved  her 
for  repining  at  the  unavoidable  ills 
of  life,  and  then  proposed  a  walk  ; 
hoping  the  b^eauties  of  the  scenery 
would  dissipate  the  gloom  of  her 
mind. 

As  they  wandered  down  an  un- 
frequented path,  they  were  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  soft  voice,  and 
turning  beheld  a  young  female  with 
her  hands  clasped  as  if  in  despair^ 
and  heard  her  exclaim, "  He  smiles, 
he  speaks,  he  will  yet  Ure— ah,  no  I 
he  is  gone,"  and  she  sank  to  the 
earth.  At  this  moment  they  ap- 
proached her,  and  a  little  spaniel 
that  seemed  to  share  her  grief,  look- 
ed wistfully  at  the  strangers,  and 
then  running  towards  a  cottage  half 
concealed  by  the  trees,  by  every  art 
solicited  them  to  follow.  Mr.  Du- 
mont  bore  the  senseless  lady  in  his 
arms,  and  Maria  followed  with  trenh 
Wing  steps.  They  were  met  at  the 
01 
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door  by  arf  elderly  lady ;  "  ala9,poor 
Julia,"  said  she,  a  tear  starting 
in  her  eye,  "  thou'hast  found  in  in- 
seosibility  a  momentary  respite  trom 
thy  sorroifB/'  As  Mr.  Dumont 
placed  lief  on  tlie  bed»  she  faintly 
opened  her  eyes,  but  again  closing 
them,  sifnk  into  a  quiet  slumber. 
Maria  looked  at  the  old  lady,  and 
seemed  to  ask  an  explanation. 

"  Julia,"  sakl  she,  "  is  a  child  of 
•orrow.  Ac  the  early  age  of  three 
years  she  was  deprived  of  her  par* 
ents,  and  left  with  a  brother  of  four 
years  old,  to  the  protection  of  stran- 
gers. Chance  introduced  them  to  my 
acquaintance,  and  I  adopted  them 
for  my  own.  Sweet  children — they 
amply  repaid  all  my  cares;  but  in 
one  of  their  evening  rambles  on. the 
banks  of  the  river,  a  party  of  sailors 
rushed  from  a  thicket,  and  seizing 
upon  Henry,  hurried  him  on  board 
a  boat,  and  hastily  glided  down  the 
strewn.  Julia  called  for  him  in 
vain — years  passed.  She  remitted 
none  of  her  customary  attentions  to 
roe,  and  in  my  presence  assumed  a 
cheerful  air ;  but  the  half  suppress- 
ed sigh,  and  her  pallid  cheek  too 
plainly  told  that  happiness  had  fled 
from  her  bosom.  As  every  object 
reminded  us  of  our  loss,  I  removed 
from  my  former  habitation  to  this 
little  cottage.  One  fine  autumn 
evening,  Julia  was  speaking  with 
melancholy  delight  of  the  pleasures 
of  childhood,  when  we  were  sur- 
prised by  the  entrance  of  a  stran- 
ger ;  a  thrill  ran  through  my  frame, 
&nd  as  Julia  arose,  his  full  dark  eye 
met  hers.  "  My  brother  I"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  Henry  caught  his 
fainting  sister  in  his  arms.  Those 
who  have  known  the  pure  and  holy 
afTection  that  binds  a  brother's  with 
a  sister's  heart,  may  have  some  faint 
idea  of  their  meeting — but  words 
are  incapable  of  describing  it  Two 
years  passed  thus  in  happiness,  un- 
til war  infested  our  shores,  and 
British  oppression  called  upon  every 
true  sou  of  America  to  eulist  under 


the  banner  of  freedom.  The  clang 
of  arms  rang  through  the  land,  and 
Henry's  bosom  glowed  with  patri- 
o4ic  enthusiasm,  to  ^^fend  his  coun- 
try's rights,  as  wefl  as  gratify 
his  thirst  for  military  glory.  Julia 
saw  with  terror  his  firm  rcfsolution 
to  join  the  army,  and  though  she 
felt  all  a  sister's  pride,  when  she 
beheld  the  heightened  glow  of  his 
cheek, as  the  plume  gracefully  waved 
upon  his  polished  helm — yet  her 
heart  throbbed  almost  to  bursting 
when  she  saw  him  about  to  depart. 
"  Remember,"  said  she,  "  your  sis- 
ter, as  well  as  your  country,  needs 
your  protection,"  and  she  bathed 
his  head  in  tears.  When  the  last 
glimpse  of  his  form  faded  from  our 
view,  Julia  felt  her  lonely  situation, 
and  a  something  seemed  to  whis- 
per, *'  he  will  never  return."  Scarce- 
ly a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  when  we 
were  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  mur- 
muring of  strange  voices  at  the 
gate.  1  hastily  arose  and  opened 
the  door,  when  a  party  of  soldiers 
bore  into  the  room  a  wounded  offi- 
cer. It  was  Henry.  Julia  watched 
by  his  side  in  breathless  anxiety  till 
the  approach  of  light  It  was  the 
last  that  dawned  on  him ;  he  raised 
his  dying  eyes  upon  her  face  with  a 
look  of  tender  affection,  and  press- 
ing her  hand  to  his  lips  he  ex- 
pired. It  was  too  much.  Reason 
could  no  longer  maintain  her  sway, 
and  poor  Julia  is  now  a  maniac. 
Short  sentences  relating  to  her 
brother  are  nearly  all  she  utters, 
and  the  spaniel  that  lies  at  her  feet 
is  her  only  solace.  It  was  her 
brother's  favorite." 

Here  the  good  woman  closed  her 
narrative,  while  the  sufferer  still 
continued  to  sleep ;  Mr.  Dumont, 
afler  obtaining  permission  to  call 
again,  arose  to  depart.  When  Ma- 
ria took  his  arm,  "  never  again,  my 
dear  father,"  said  she,  "  will  I  re- 
pine at  my  fate.  When  a  murmur 
rises  to  my  lips  I  will  think  of  Julia, 
and  be  happy  even  in  poverty  so 
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Umg  as  I  am  favoured  with  the  in- 
estimable blessing  otretison. 

Amanda. 

Saturtras  £tociifni* 

THE  GRAYK. 

*'  Leai'es  have  tbeir  (jme  u>  fall^ 
And  flowers  lo  wiUier,  at  the  uoilh  wind's 
brcAih  5 
And  stars  lo  set— hut  a?^— 
Tlioo  bast  ait  seasmts  for  ibkie  owa-»-«h.! 
DeaUi:'  J//S.  Jlemapt. 

Who  bath  not  thought  of  the  dark 
and  gloomy  abodes  of  the  «lead — ^thc 
sepulchre-^alike  of  the  proud  king 
and  humble  cottager,  along  whose 
brow  the  caree  and  labours  of  years 
have  scattered  many  a  forrow-— and 
whose  only  hope  JR  the  toil  and  tur- 
moil of  '  life's  bfeak  waste'  is  the 
blessed  assurance,  perchance  of  a 
happy  immortality  f  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  silent  precincts  of  the 
^  narrow  hoose/  where  all  lie  undis- 
tinguished together ;  the  mighty  and 
the  noble,  in  state,  roagnilKsent,  in 
their  ruin,  and  tlie  ene  above  wliese 
silent  breast  and  mouldering  form 
no  storied  monaweot  or  sculptured 
marble  tells  how  he  ends  his  exis- 
tence", there  is  something,  I  say, 
in  sell  this,  which  should  bow  the 
mighty  to  the  earth,  and  caase  the 
humble  slave  to  walk  with  a  proud 
heart  and  kindling  eye  before  him 
who  beats  him.  This  is  a  common 
place  theme  ^  but  the  mind  of  man 
reverts  <often  to  it  against  his  will. 
There  is  nought  which  gifes  such 
a  binnt  to  the  distinctions  of  earth, 
iHiich  by  reflection  will  subdue  ev- 
ery cause  of  envy— as  this  simple 
bot  all  important  theme.  Look  at 
the  mighty  of  oild— -the  philosophers 
and  statesmen  of  years  gone  by  1 
Where  are  they  T-^How  many  for- 
gotten !  Their  deeds  are  slumber- 
ing in  the  lap  of  oblivion — the  wave 
of  Time  hath  swept  even  their  his- 
teriaos  into  the  boundless  sea  of 
Eternity — ^the  fallen  wall  conceals 
then  sepulehres  in  the  lonely  aisles 
^  tbeir  Ibrefathers— and  the  night 


wind  sighs  among  their  ruins,  where 
once  the  song  of  joy  and  the  burst 
of  gladness  stole  forth  from  the 
heart  of  glee;  and  theiustreofmany 
an  eye  is  shrouded  in  the  deep 
grave's  night,  which  kindled  with 
love  and  looked  abroad  on  the  varied 
scenes  of  Nature  with  adtniration 
and  delight.  Alas !  the  pride  of 
man  goee  down  wkh  Urn  into  the 
dust !  it  withers  when  <the  lamp  <^ 
his  transient  exiateoce  fiiekers  out 
into  the  long  slumbering  of  tbo 
tomb !  Where  are  they,  who  sound- 
ed the  clarion  of  war  along  the 
plains  of  Thessaly — tlie  Mount  of 
Marathon,  and  *  ^unos,'  rocky  Islet 
The  trumpet's  voice  hath  died  npoD 
the  breeze— the  thousands  which 
it  aroused  have  gene  to  rest*— the 
castles,  which  have  been  sobdaed^ 
and  on  whose  waHs  the  vpear  gKt^ 
tered,  and  the  cmnon  pealed,  have ' 
crumbled  into  dust — the  ivy  Kngers 
about  the  decaying  turrets— the  ra« 
ven  builds  her  nest  in  the  caa^ 
ment,  and  sends  upon  the  ear  of 
midnight  her  desolate  wailings— the 
owl  hoots  where  the  song  was  heard 
— and  man,  fvoud  man,  who  tmoe 
fought  and  won— 4ie  who  reared 
the  strncture, 

'  Sleeps  wbcre  all  innst  sleep.' 

His  memory  is  not  in  tlie  bosom 
of  the  guide  who  conducts  the  trav- 
eller among  the  shadowy  magnifi- 
cence of  other  ages,  and  be  is  tor* 
gotten  ?  Should  not  these  things— 
the  mutability  of  earthly  grandeur 
— ^pour  into  the  soul  deep  and  last- 
ing preparations  for  the  great  and 
last  change,  when  a  long  and 
dreamless  slumber  faUeth  upon  man? 
When  the  nauseous  earth  worm 
preys  alike  upon  the  hero  and  the 
cottager,  in  that  narrow  bourne 
where, 

'  All  liie's  idle  ihrobbtnfr  oeue. 
And  pain  is  lulled  to  rest.'' 

'Why,^  says  Ossian,  ^shouid'st 
thou  build  thy  hall,  son  ofthewingw 
ed  days? — Thou  lookest  from  thj 
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towers  to-day ;  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  blast  of  the  desert  comes — ^it 
howls  in  the  empty  court,  and  whis- 
tles around  thy  half-worn  shield  V 
Then  why  should  man  look  forth, 
as  he  fondly  hopes,  upon  tbt*  sunny 
future  with  the  eye  of  fancy,  and 
lay  up  the  Isolde n  visions,  which 
have  passed  like  sun  beams  in  his 
pilgrimage^  in  the  hope  of  brighter 
ones  yet  to  come,  when  to-morrow 
the  sepolcral  ybw  may  tremble  over 
Mis  quiet  resl« 

TRUE  EWJUYMENl^. 

A  T4LK. 

Mr.  MfitviiXE  was  a  gentleman  of 
tespectability .  and  once  a  merchant 
of  high  standing  in  the  now  popu- 
lous city  of  New  York ;  as  much 
distiogiiiihed  lor  his  probity  and  up- 
rightness in  his  transactions  as  cel» 
ebrated  for  his  virtue  and  humanity 
towards  those  that  surrounded  him. 
No  suppliant  that  ever  sued  to  him 
went  unsatisfied  from  his  door ;  so 
far  did  his  charity  exiend  that  he 
could  not  brook  the  face  of  silent 
ti^retchedness  that  scorned  to  ask  a 
favor ;  and  while  others  passed  their 
hours  amid  the  maze  of  dances  in 
the  giddy  bal^room^  he  would  seek 
to  alleviate  those  wants  and  soothe 
those  cares  in  such  a  manner,  that 
could  not  wound  the  pride  of  those 
on  whom  he  bestowed  his  charity. 
But  these  feelings  were  too  fine  to 
fit  him  for  that  station  which  he 
filled  I  too  fine  for  the  cold  feelings 
of  the  Worlds  Several  of  the  mer- 
chants with  ^hom  he  was  connec- 
ted failed  one  by  one^  and  by  their 
failures  drew  from  him  his  state  of 
opulence  to  almost  absolute  beg- 
gary. This  required  all  his  forti- 
tude to  bear  with ;  not  that  he  cared 
for  himself,  but  that  the  partner  of 
bis  bosom,  (and  the  idea  that  the 
dear  pledge  of  love  that  heaven  had 
blessed  them  with — a  lovely  daugh- 
ter, scarcely  yet  seventeen)— should 
also  fall  with  him,  drove  him  almost 
iodistraction^  He,  however^  brooght 


his  afiairs  to  a  crisis,  and  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  trifle  still. 

With  this  he  removed  his  sraaff 
family  from  the  loved  scenes  of  hia 
youths  endeared  to  him  by  each 
sweet  recollection  of  the  happj 
hours  that  he  had  .spent  among 
them,  to  a  beautiful  little  cottage  on 
the  Mohawk,  and  amid  the  grand 
and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  nat- 
ural scenery  around  them,  the  dull 
melancholy  of  his  mind  was  soothed 
into  calmness.  The  kind  atten- 
tions  of  his  faithful  wife,  and  the 
mild  cheerfulness  of  his  lovely 
daughter  Amelia,  again  brought 
him  to  himself  and  made  him  enjoy 
with  a  double  relish  the  lovely  scen- 
ery that  surrounded  him ;  and  often 
at  the  twilight  of  the  day  would  he 
sit  with  the  companions  of  his  toil 
and  exile  on  the  craggy  banks  of 
the  river,  and  pour  forth  his  thanks 
to  that  power  whose  word  had  raised 
him  from  the  lowest  depths  of  des- 
pair Nor  had  (hose  feelings  of 
charity  toward  the  nniortonate  of 
his  race  in  the  least  subsided.  For 
often  #ith  his  gun,  and  accompanied 
with  his  faithful  hound,  (his  sole 
companion  in  his  walks)  wonld  be 
Wander  o'er  the  unbroken  hills  and 
seek  out  the  abodes  of  misery,  and 
though  his  means  were  but  smail^ 
yet  to  relieve  their  inhabitaota 
would  be  his  first  and  greatest  care. 

Nor  was  the  lovely  Amelia  idie^ 
at  once  the  delight  of  her  fond  p«r« 
ents  and^  the  admiratiM  of  the 
neighboring  cottagers.  In  her  per« 
son  she  was  about  the  middle  mze, 
delicately  and  elegantly  formed, 
with  a  countenance  mild^  serene, 
lovely  and  tender,  fair  and  white 
almost  as  the  lily,  get  gently  inters 
spersed  with  the  blushing  hue  of 
the  rose,  she  appeared  amid  the  rtide 
architecture  of  nature  that  sorround- 
ed  her,  just  like 
"  An  DDgel  sent  finom  heaven  io  woanhm  our 


Often  did  she  roam  among  the  ▼al- 
lies from  ber  bene  to  the  Imta  of  the 
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aieKy  and  patiently  sit  besiae  the  oea 
of  the  invalid  to  administer  the  cor- 
dials that  she  had  prepared,  or  teach 
the  little  children  of  the  poor  to 
spell  and  read,  and  learn  to  their 
prayers,  thus  turning  their  infant 
thoughts  to  that  great  fount  of  grace 
"firooi  whence  all  good  comes/' 
How  oft  the  little  rustics  would 
gather  round  her  at  her  departure 
and  beg  her  soon  '*  to  come  again ;" 
and  with  what  unfeigned  delight 
mould  they  greet  her  at  her  oft  ro» 
turns.  And  often  too  would  she 
sit  by  her  own  happy  fire  side  be- 
tween her  kind  parents,  and  read 
some  tragic  tale^  some  horrid  ship- 
wreck, while  tears  of  pity  would 
gently  steal  unbidden  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  sympathised  with  the 
troubles  of  the  hero  or  the  distresses 
of  the  mariner. 

Thus  was  their  time  passed  away, 
and  around  their  cheerful  fire  side 
Where  they  gathered  on  one  cold 
stormy  night,  and  Amelia  as  usual 
was  entertaining  her  parents  with 
her  books,  while  her  anxious  loving 
father  would  fondly  look  in  silent 
pride  and  admiratbni  and  her  affec- 
tionate mother  would  steal  a  gaze 
now  and  then  at  h&i  with  a  thank- 
fttl  countenance  of  satisfaction. — 
The  lightning  darted  in  quick  suc- 
cession athwart  the  murky  sky,  and 
the  thunder  pealed  in  one  continued 
roar,  sounding  at  intervals  like  the 
fancied  eruption  of  i£tna ;  but  amid 
itshowlings  the  little  family  heard  all 
at  once  the  sharp  warning  of  their 
fXMistant  dog  announcing  visitors. 
Mr.  Melville's  warm  heart  immedi- 
aiely  pictured  scenes  of  distress, 
and  without  waiting  to  surmise  who 
the  intruders  could  be,  he  seized 
his  hat  and  cane«  and  left  the  cot- 
tage. Nor  was  he  long  absent,  for 
be  quickly  returned,  bearing  the 
Mnseleas  body  of  a  stranger. 

All  their  aid  was  immediately  given 
to  remove  him  to  a  comfortable  bed 
in  an  adjoining  room,  and  reviving 
cordials  were  administered.    Seve- 


ral questions  were  presented,  ail  of 
which  were  answered  with  the  in- 
coherent phrases  of  a  road  man.  By 
degrees,  however,  his  ravings  were 
hushed,  and  he  found  relief  for  his 
weary  frame  in  a  balmy  sleep.  The 
kind-hearted  Melville  passed  the  te- 
dious night  with  him.  Yet  still  the 
stranger  did  not  awake,  and  Amelia 
entered  to  relieve  her  father  just  as 
the  rising  sun  threw  his  bright  ray& 
in  at  the  window.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  stranger*— who  we  shall  call 
Edward  Harris^  awoke.  He  moved 
not  nor  stirred,  and  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself  to  his  opening 
eyes  was  the  gentle  Amelia— re- 
freshed with  a  long  and  wholesome 
sleep,  she  appeared  fair  as  a  rose  ia 
all  its  loveliness — he  watched  her 
movementa^— as  she  would  cautious- 
ly steal  on  tip-toe  through  the  room 
for  the  fear  of  awaking  him — in  an 
extacy  of  astonishment.  At  last  a 
quick  but  ill  remembered  thought 
of  incidents  stole  on  his  senses;, 
but  where  he  was  or  how  he  came 
there,  and  Whence  the  lovely  being 
that  now  appeared  before  him,  were 
things  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  hia 
situation  on  the  evening  preceding. 
But  while  these  thoughu  were  pass- 
ing in  his  mind,  the  maiden's  eye 
was  turned  on  him ;  he  essayed  to 
speak,  but  she  signed  to  him  to  be 
silent,  recommended  him  to  remain 
as  still  as  possible,  and  soon  pre* ' 
pared  for  him  a  breakfast  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  invalid. 

But  time  passed  away.  Edward 
Harris  had  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness ;  had  proved  to  be  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune ;  had  left  his  friends  on  the 
Mohawk  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  kindness;  had  stolen  Ame- 
lia's heart,  but  left  his  own  as  a 
pledge.  For  long  did  he  linger  in 
the  lonely  place  even  afier  he  had 
perfectly  recovered ;  and  on  the 
beautiful  moonlight  evenings  he 
would  stray  with  the  gentle  Ame- 
lia's arm  in  his,  over  many  a  hill 
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and  vallej,  and   was  delighted  to 


accompany   her  ki   her  daily  visits  homage  of  his  heart  to  the  Aathor 

to  the  hovels  of  the  indigent  sick    '" ^    ^^  ---i»--^-rA      »  _^ 

of  the  neighborhood.  They  appear- 
ed to  live  in  and  for  each  other — 
no  tempers  were  more  congenial. 
Yet  they  did  not  knotv  they  loved — 
Cupid's  dart  had  not  penetrated  at 
one  blow>  and  they  felt  not  its  ap« 
proach.  Their  love  was  not  like  the 
torrent  that  bursts  from  the  mountain 
--that  rushes  down  its  side  with  an 
overwhelming  force^  destroying  and 
sweeping  before  it  that  which  it 
should  succor — and  is  lost  forever. 
But  more  like  the  gentle  rivulet 
that  softly  winds  its  unseen  course 
through  the  green  fields,  that  wa- 
ters the  roots  of  lovely  flowers 
springing  on  its  banks,  wafting  a 
delightful  perfume  to  the  traveller, 
tk|t  never  rises  above  its  banks,  and 
seldom  sinks  below  its  regular  level 
Their  love  was  like  the  genial,  rays 
of  the  sun,  that  though,  sometimes 
obscured  by  a  cloud,  would  let  them 
kwnv  the  value  of  a  6un«>shine. 

I  said  that  Eklward  bad  departed ; 
bet  ere  he  depat ted  ho  had  sworn 
eternal  constancy  and  love — he  had 
6 worn  to  love  her  as  his  life,  and  he 
only  departed  to  make  preparations 
t&r  his  intended  nuptials.  And  in 
a  short  time  from  that  departure  he 
ied  his  Amelia,  his  w»fe,  a  captive 
to  the  delightful  city  of  Gotham. — 
6nce  more  was  the  generous  Mel- 
ville placed  in  a  situation  for  doing 
go6d  from  his  generous  interference 
that  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture in  distress ,  and  all  learned 
lh>m  that  action « that  to  do  good  to 
others  is  the  real  means  of  True 
Enjotmbnt. 


of  every  one  to  render  the  grateful 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Ttois  is  a  time  when  it  becomes  us 
to  repair  to  the  house  of  God  and 
*  offer  up  our  gratitude  to  Him  for 
the  many  favors  enjoyed  during  the 
past  season.  The  blessings  confer- 
red on  us  are  almost  without 
number,  and  it  is  the  obvious  duty 


of  every  good  and  perfect  gift*  Let 
us  then  assemble  around  the  altar, 
cast  adide  all  worldly  cares^  and 
worldly  fi^lingSj  and  let  our  united 
praises  ascend  to  His  throne  for  all 
the  mercies  I  eceived  from  His  hand. 
This,  too,  13  a  day  when  the  sons 
and  daughters  gather  around  the 
festive  board  of  their  parents,  and 
all  the  finer  feelings  are  exhibited 
in  the  fulness  of  their  strengtik 
The  venerable  grand-sire  here  meets 
his  children  and  grand-children,  and 
their  presence  makes  his  heart  glad. 
Their  countenances. are  lit  up  witk 
benignant  smiles,  and  happiness 
makes  her  abode  among  them.  The 
parent  looks  with  unmingied  plea»> 
ure  oB  his  offspring  when  all  are 
seated  in  his  presence ;  should  one 
of  them  have  been  taken  from  the 
number  since  their  last  meetings 
and  be  deprived  of  participating 
with  them  in  (heir  joys  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  recurrence  of  the  fact 
for  a  yihWe  casts  a  gloom  over  them, 
till  the  presence  and  enjoyments  of 
the  living  restore  the  wonted  light 
to  their  countenances.  They  sur^ 
round  the  table  crowned  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  past,  and  their  hearts 
are  filled  with  gratitude.  The  feel- 
ings excited  on  the  occasion  re- 
main long  after  the  day  has  past) 
and  make  an  impression  on  the 
mind  not  easily  wiped  away.  Is 
not  then  the  domestic  circle  the 
abode 

**  Of  love,  Af  joy,  i>f  pence  and  pItontT.  whem 
Supporting^  ancl  supported,  polished  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss  V 

Clarion. 

ES8AT. 

"  I've  seen  the  lints  of  somaicr  lade, 
I've  seen  them  fade  without  a  sif b— 

For  dear  to  me  is^Autnmn's  f  lade, 
And  dearer  stiU  the  evenings  skj/' 

"  Autumn. — Passing  rapidly  along 
the  current  of  time,  we  are  almost 
imperceptibly  surrounded  with  the 
fading  beauties  of  the  past  summer, 
and  discorer,  at  once,  the  triomph- 
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«Bt  leturo  of  Autamu.  The  voice 
ol  nature  is  heard  proclainiing  to 
man,  that  she  has  again  nearly  ac- 
complished the  work  of  a  bounte- 
ous providence,  in  the  abundant 
harvests  which  fill  the  valleys,  and 
crown  the  hill — with  these  attend- 
ant blessings  which  always  make 
the  return  of  Autumn  a  season  of 
peculiar  gratitude  as  well  as  serious 
meditation. 

There  is  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween the  changing  events  of  hum^n 
lile.  In  no  season  of  the  year  are 
we  more  forcibly  reminded  of  these, 
than  in  Autumn,  when  we  behold 
lying  thick  around  us  the  faded  lau- 
rels of  departed  Summer.  Nature 
seems  to  pause  and  mourn,  while 
she  views,  from  her  lofly  throne,  the 
great  and  mighty  change  in  this 
her  universal  empire.  How  short 
the  period  since  Spring  was  with 
us  in  ail  its  youthful  loveliness,  fill- 
ing our  bosoms  with  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, and  making  our  hearts 
glad  and  joyful!  But  Spring  has 
fled,  and  with  all  its  promised  hap- 
piness. The  Summer  too,  has  pass- 
ed. Yes;  although  it  came  to  us 
with  all  the  candor  and  seriousness 
of  manhood,  and  bade  us  fix  our 
hopes  and  affections  on  the  enchant- 
ing objects  around  us,  and  led  us 
by  the  hand  through  those  regions 
where  fancy  delights  to  rove,  and 
imagination  soars  with  her  out- 
stretched wings,  yet  the  very  mo- 
ment our  hopes  were  strongest,  our 
fancy  most  delighted,  and  our  im- 
agination towering  highest.  Sum- 
mer lefl  us  to  grope  our  way  back 
again  to  the  sad  reality  of  human  life. 

I  hail  the  autumn,  as  a  sympa- 
thizing sister  to  the  disappointment 
and  short  lived  glories  of  frail  man. 
It  is  at  thy  approach  pale  and  ema- 
ciated as  thou  art,  that  man  loves 
to  retire  enwrapt  in  the  folds  of  thy 
fcded  mantle,  to  the  shades  of  sol- 
itude, and  within  her  sacred  portals, 
ttke  a  retrospective  view  over  all 
the  past/' 


Yet  when  the  roaring  storm  sweeps 
over  the  desolate  fields,  and  the 
night  blast  moans  through  the  leaf* 
less  fprests — when  all  is  cheerless 
without,  the  heart  clings  more  fond- 
ly to  the  comforts  of  home,  and  wc 
become  insensibly  reconciled  to  the 
rigours  of  the  approaching  winter 
as  we  experience  the  social  delights 
of  the  blazing  hearth  around  which 

*'  Friendship  draws  her  circling  zone."" 

And  while  reciprocating  with  those 
whom  we  love,  in  the  blessings 
which  Heaven  has  strewn  in  our 
paths,  our  hearts  involuntarily  ex- 
pand with  gratitude  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, to  the  author  of  all  our  enjoy- 
jnents.  K. 

The  striking  truths  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing well  written  arlicle,  induces  us  to  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers. 

As  soon  as  a  person  turns  his  at- 
tention to  literature,  and  discovers 
indications  of  genius,  the  cry  of  the 
world  is  raised  against  him — he  is 
considered  as 'a  mark  at  which  every 
person  should  aim,  nay,  often  cen- 
sured hy  those  who  are  in  every  re- 
spect his  inferiors.  If  he  be  not  a  sto- 
ic, he  will  fall  under  the  accumula- 
ting number  of  his  opposers.  There 
have  been  many,  however,  who  have 
looked  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance, or  have  smiled  at  the  mean- 
ness, of  their  enemies.  Byron  is 
dead !  and  we  are  now  able  to  look 
calmly  upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  treated.  The  feeling  of  en- 
mity which  existed  towards  him, 
has  in  part,  died  away,  and  given 
us  time  to  judge  candidly  of  his  tal- 
ents and  bis  follies .  for  follies  he 
certainly  had — yet  it  was  not  for 
them  that  he  was  assailed  : — He  had 
vices — but  it  was  not  for  these  that 
he  was  opposed : — It  was  on  account 
of  his  genius,  his  talents,  and  his 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture, that  the  press  was  made  to 
groan  with  slanders  against  him« 
!b  it«not  to  be  supposed  that  there 
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are,  in  every  community,  persons 
whose  vices  are  as  glaring  as  Lord 
Byron's  ?  But  these  are  not  candi- 
dates for  Fame — therefore,  not  a 
word  is  said  against  them.  But  let 
any  person,  with  talents  competent 
to  the  task,  seek  a  name  wiiich 
shall  never  die,  and  all  voices  are 
immediately  turned  against  him — 
his  every  weakness  is  exposed — ev- 
ery folly  exaggerated — and  every 
movement,  which  can  by  the  ut- 
most exertion  be  construed  into  an 
act  of  meanness  or  folly,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  1  repeat,  the 
shafts  which  were  levelled  against 
Lord  ByroD  were  not  on  account  of 
bis  vices,  but  of  his  genius ! 

Yet  it  is  common,  as  soon  as  a 
man  has  sunk  into  the  tomb,  to  sup- 
pose that  his  private  character  will 
henceforth  remain  unmolested.  Al- 
most every  person  feels  a  solemnity 
ki  speaking  against  one  who  has 
departed.  His  works  are  our  prop- 
erty, so  far  that  ^e  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  or  rejecting 
them ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
trude upon  the  sanctity  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  Yet  there  has  been  one 
who  has  dared  to  sacrifice  every 
feeling  of  honor  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 

?rivate  anecdotes  of  the  noble  bard, 
allude  to  Leigh  Hunt.  A  man 
who  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  be 
thought  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
person  whom  he  has  now  traduced  : 
and  who  was  invited  from  feelings 
of  charity,  to  seek  a  home  with  his 
wife  and  children,  at  the  house  of 
the  same  roan,  who  now,  since  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  his  *'  quill 
of  fire,"  he  has  brought  in  such  a 
manner  before  the  public.  But  the 
nameofByion  stands  uninjured — 
it  is  too  high  upon  Fame's  scroll  to 
be  touched  by  such  insidious  at- 
tacks. And  Leigh  Hunt  has  noth- 
ing to  fear — he  is  beneath  contempt. 
It  may  be  possible,  that,  failing  in 
his  various  endeavors  to  gain  for 
himsclfa  narne^  he  has  hit  upon  his 


aft 


present  conduct  as  a  last  resftrt. 
As  the  ancient,  wlio,  on  inquiring 
what  he  shonld  do  to  render  himself 
immortal,  was  told  to  stab  the  king! 
Am.  Traveller. 


Anecdote  of  the  Frbncii  Rev- 
oLUTioN. — The  day  of  the  roasaa- 
ere  of  the  priests  in  the  Carmelite 
convent,  a  lady  learning  that  her 
confessor  was  amongst  the  victims, 
conceived  the  most  ardent  desira  to 
get  possession  of  his  body,  in  order 
to  render  it  the  rites  of  sepalchre. 
Whilst  meditating  upon  the  means, 
she  saw  a  cait  fail  of  dead  bodies 
pass  under  the  window,  amongst 
whom  she  discovered  her  confessor. 
A  medical  man  happening  at  the 
moment  to  be  with  her,  she  entreat- 
ed him  to  go  after  the  cart,  and 
endeavor  to  bribe  the  drivers,  to 
give  him  up  the  body.  The  sur- 
geon yielded  to  her  prayers,  and 
went  after  the  cart.  He  declared 
to  the  drivers  his  professioa,  and 
his  wish  to  have  the  hody  for 
dissection.  A  bargain  wtg  soon 
struck,  and  for  20  crowns  he  was 
allowed  to  make  his  choice,  and 
brought  away  the  body  of  the  con- 
fessor, which  he  deposited  in  the 
lady's  ante-chamber,  ehe  having 
promised  to  bury  it  in  her  cellar 
until  more  tranquil  times  shonld  al- 
low her  to  place  it  in  consecrated 
ground.  From  this  pious  care, 
however,  she  was  dispensed,  as  the 
body  turned  out  to  be  living,  and 
not  a  dead  one.  As  soon  as  the 
confessor  found  himself  alone  with 
the  surgeon,  he  started  on  his  feet 
and  asked  for  something  to  cover 
his  nakedness.  As  soon  as  he  wa« 
in  a  proper  state  to  appear  before 
his  kind  liberatrix,  he  told  her  as 
follows ; — When  1  saw  them  ma^^ 
sacreing  my  companions  in  misfor- 
tune, the  only  means  of  escape  that 
presented  itaelf  to  me,  was  to  throiw 
myself  among  the  dead  bodies,  and 
smear  myself  with  their  blood.  Thi« 
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attempt  succeeded.  I  was  taken  for 
dead,  stripped,  and  thrown  ak>n|i; 
with  the  others  into  the  fatal  cart, 
firooi  which,  if  you  had  not  saved 
me,  X  ehottld  have  been  cast  into  a 
liole,  and  buried  alive.  I  have  not 
received  the  slightest  injury,  not 
even  a  scratch.  All  three  then  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees,  to  thank 
Heftven  for  this  most  miraculous 
delivery. 

AM CBICAN  ANTIQUITIES, 

Propkssqb  Uonb,  of  Heidelberg, 
has  lately  published,  with  remarks, 
a  notice  by  Mr.  Assal,  the  inspec* 
tor  of  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
respect  to  the  natives  of  North  A- 
merica  aed  to  Indian  antiquities. 
This  antiquary  has  visited,  and 
carefully  examined,  the  remains  of 
former  times  which  eiust  in  the  for- 
ests of  that  country.  He  describes 
txvo  kinds ;  those  which  seemed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ancestors  of 
|he  actual  natives,  and  those  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  presence,  at 
some  remote  period,  of  a  people 
more  civilized  than  Indians.  The 
latter  consists  of  fortifications  of 
earth  or  stone,  tumuli,  mummies, 
idols,  and  utensils.  It  is  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  groater  num- 
ber of  these  fortifications  are  found. 
One  has  been  discovered  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Ontario ;  the  others, 
which  are  not  far  from  one  another, 
ire  placed  on  a  line  which  stretch- 
es in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
the  river  Chenango,  near  Oxford. 
These  fortifications  differ  in  form. 
The  ramparts  are  sometimes  only 
five,  and  sometimes  thirty  feet  high ; 
and  they  enck)se  sometimes  ten, 
sometimes  fifty  acres.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  a  river,  with  fish,  and  a 
aite  not  subject  to  inundation,  have 
always  determined  those  by  whom 
these  fortificatiotts  were  built.  A 
kind  of  covered  way  communicates 
between  them  and  the  river.  The 
iBtraaee  is  not  always  direct    In 


front,  and  interiorly,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  little  rampart  which  de< 
fends  the  entrance.  This  arrange* 
raent  bears  an  analogy  to  the  forti- 
fication which  the  B^omans  placed 
at  the  entrances  to  their  camps,  and 
which  they  called  clavicuia;  but 
with  the  Romans  it  was  an  exterior 
work.  In  some  of  the  areas  which 
these  fortifications  surround,  are 
little  artificial  h ills,  intended  either 
to  assist  in  the  defence,  or  to  afford 
the  means  of  overlooking  the  ene« 
my.  Near  Cercleville  in  the  Ohio 
state,  is  a  circular  fortification,  conn 
prehending  a  square  one ;  the  walls 
of  which  latter  are  so  accurately  ad- 
justed by  the  cardinal  points^  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  con- 
structor of  them  was  destitute  of 
astronomical  knowledge.  A  few 
arrow-heada,  and  the  remains  of 
some  very  fine  pottery,  in  which 
traces  of  glazing  are  visible,  are  all 
that  has. yet  been  discovered  in 
these  places.  The  tumuli  are  of 
various  heights ,  some  only  four 
feet,  others  exceeding  a  hundred* 
The  bodies  over  which  they  were 
heaped  seemed  to  have  been  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  action  of  fire. 
There  have  been  found  in  them 
some  copper, studs,  plated  with  sil« 
ver,  fragments  of  scabbards,  a  cop- 
per and  silver  hilt  of  a  sword,  a  mir- 
ror of  mica  membranacea^  and  some 
stone  knives  and  hatchets.  The 
idols  exhibit  only  an  unformed 
trunk,  and  a  head  of  the  coarsest 
workmanship.  The  mummies  have 
nothing  particular  about  them.  It 
is  Mr.  Assal's  opinion  that  the  peo» 
pie  who  have  left  these  remains 
f'.ame  from  Asia  by  crossing  Behr* 
ing's  Straits. 

Sand  Storm  in  thb  Debckt.-* 
The  following  terrific  description  is. 
by  Mr.  Fraser,  the  traveller  in  Kho* 
rasan  :— 

"  It  dawned  at  last :  and  morn* 
ing  found  me  still  in  a  wide  and 
trackless  wast^  of  aand  -,  whioh^  at 
93 
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the  sun  arose,  was  only  bounded  by 
those  flitting  vapors  which  deceive 
the  thirsty  traveller  with  the  belief 
that  water  k  near,  and  have  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  **  the  water  of 
tlie  Desert."  In  vain  did  I  look 
for  the  marks  by  which  my  friend 
Selim  had  taught  me  to  recognize 
a  place  of  refreshment.  There  was 
but  too  much  cause  to  fear  that  I 
was  now  in  one  of  those  terrible 
tracts  of  dry  and  movmg  sand,  in 
which  no  water  is  found,  and  which 
sometimes,  when  set  in  motion  by 
the  wind,  swallow  up  whole  cara- 
vans and  their  conductors.  Alas  ! 
the  morning  light,  ao  earnestly  ex- 
pected, only  dawned  to  prove  that 
I  was  surrounded  by  dangers  I  had 
never  dreampt  of.  The  wind,  which 
had  blown  so  piercingly  all  night, 
lulled,  as  it  generally  does  towards 
morning;  but  the  hazy  vapour, 
loaded  with  light  particles  of  sand, 
through  which  the  sun  rose  an  red 
as  blood,  gave  warning  that  the 
calm  could  not  continue  long ;  nor 
had  I  pursued  ray  course  another 
hour  before  the  roar  of  the  desert 
wind  was  heard,  columns  of  dust 
began  to  rise  in  the  horizon,  and 
the  air  became  gradually  filled  with 
drifting  sand. 

"  As  the  wind  increased,  the 
whole  plain  around  me  which  had 
been  heaped  by  former  tempests 
into  ridges,  like  the  waves  of  a 
troubled  sea,  now  got  in  motion : 
the  sand  blew  from  off  their  crests, 
like  spray  from  the  face  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  covered  myself  and  horse 
with  its  dense  eddies  ;  while,  often 
unable  to  distinguish  the  true  course 
my  horse  toiled  over  the  ridges, 
sinking  up  to  the  very  girths  in 
their  deep  baffling  substance. 

**  I  continued  for  some  hours  to 
persevere,  struggling  against  the 
forv  of  the  gale,  when  my  alarm 
be  ^me  increased  by  observing  that 
my  horse,  which  hitherto  had  stood 
oat  with  admirable  perseverance; 
even  when  his  progress  was  the 


most  painfully  impeded  by  the  deep 
sand,  HOW  became  terrified  and  res- 
tive. He  snorted,  reared,  and  ap* 
peaitMl  unable,  as  well  as  unwilliag 
to  face  the  sharp  drifting  of  the  still 
increasing  storm.  In  vain  1  sooth- 
ed him,  or  urged  him  on  with  heels 
and  hand ;  the  animal,. which  hith- 
erto had  obeyed  my  voice  almost 
like  an  intelligent  being,  now  paid 
no  attention  either  to  caresses  or 
blows.  In  the  severe  squalls  that 
drove  past  at  intervals,  he  fairly 
turned  his  back  to  them  and  would 
not  mqve  ;  and  even  when  the  wind 
lulled  for  a  little,  he  could  hardly  be 
forced  to  advance  a  step. 

"  I  scorned  to  yield  my  life  with- 
out a  struggle,  yet  saw  not  the 
means  of  preserving  it  To  aban- 
don my  horse  would  have  been,  ia 
fact,  to  give  up  hope ;  for  I  could 
not  have  proceeded  a  single  mile  on 
loot ;  yet  to  remain  stationary,  as  I 
was  forced  to  do  by  the  terror  of  the 
animal,  involved  manifest  destruc- 
tion. Every  thing  that  offered  r^ 
sistance  to  the  torrent  of  sand,  which 
sometimes  poured  along  the  eartb 
like  a  rapid  stream  of  water,  was 
overwhelmed  by  it  in  an  incredibly 
short  time ;  even  while  my  horse 
stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  the 
drift  mounted  higher  than  his  knees, 
and,  as  if  sensible  of  his  daQge",  he 
made  furious  effects  to  extricate 
himself. 

*'  Ouite  certain  that  my  only  hope 
of  safety  lay  in  constant  inotioD,  and 
in  the  chance  of  gaining  the  leei* 
side  of  some  hillock  or  mass  of  rock 
that  might  afford  a  shelter  till  the 
storm  should  blow  over,  I  gave  up 
my  true  course,  turned  my  back  to 
the  wind,  and  made  all  possible  e& 
forts  to  press  forward  *  and  at  last, 
just  when  both  man  and  horse  were 
exhausted,  during  a  partial  haW,  I 
observed  something  like  a  rock  or 
mound  of  earth  looming  thiov^h  a 
dusky  atmosphere.  Oo  approach- 
ing it,  f  discovered  that  it  was  the 
bank  of  an  inconailleraUe  hoUow» 
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which  was  now  nearly  filled  with 
sand,  and  the  opposite  side  of 
>»rhich,  being  exfK)8ed  to  the  wind, 
had  by  the  same  means  become 
merely  an  inclined  plane ;  beneath 
this  bank  I  fortunately  retired,  re- 
fiolved  to  trust  to  its  protection, 
rather  than*  run  the  risk  of  a  far- 
ther progress  with  the  imminent 
jjeril  of  perishing  in  the  drifting 
sand,  where  vision  could  not  ex- 
tend ibr  a  space  of  many  yards." 


oacarzuis  oikTaBBirM. 


**  W«  are  bsi  tba  v«Dd«ra  nf  other  m»n*t  foodi." 


John  Shanks,  keeper  of  the 
churchyard  of  this  place,  whilst 
last  week  engaged  in  bis  usual  oc« 
eupation  of  digging  among  the  tu- 
ins  of  our  splendid  cathedral,  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  away  every 
thing  which  could  mar  the  effect  of 
this  "  vast  and  overwhelming  edi- 
fice," discovered  a  stone  coffin, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  coffin  in  which  were  de- 
posited the  remains  of  King  Dun- 
can, who  was  slain  by  the  tyrant, 
3!acbeth  at  Inverness.  .  It  is,  at  all 
events,  matter  of  unquestionable 
historical  fact,  that  King  Duncan 
was  baried  about  the  identical  spot 
in  which  this  stone  cofiin  has  been 
found ;  for  Boethins,  the  most  an- 
cient of  our  Scottish  historians, 
whose  accuracy  may  be  relied  on, 
mentions  that  **  Duncan  was  buried 
in  the  place  on  which  the  middle 
steeple  stood''^-the  very  place  in 
which  the  stone  coffin  in  question 
has  been  discovered.  It  is,  as  will 
be  readily  supposed,  cut  out  of  one 
stone,  measures  about  «ix  feet  in 
length,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  and 
a  half  in  depth.  The  discovery  of 
this  carious  coffin  has  excKed  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  place.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  what  may  be  term- 
ed a  public  churchyard  in  Britain 
in  which  are  interred  the  remains 
of  so  maoj  iUostrioas  individuals  of 


former  days  as  are  deposited  ia  our 
Elgin  cathedral  churchyard.  Sev- 
eral of  our  celebrated  Scotch  Mon- 
archs  were  entombed  here,  with  ni^ 
merous  bishops,  noblemen,  baro- 
nets, distinguished  warriors,  &c. — 
E^gin  Courier. 

Eagles  teaching  their  yaumg  io 
/t/,—- In  one  of  the  Crags  of  fien 
Nevis,  Scotland,  two  parent  eagles 
were  teaching  two  young  birds  the 
manceuvres  oi^  flight.  They  began 
by  rising  from  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  (it  was 
about  mid-day,  and  bright  for  thit4 
climate.)  They  at  first  made  small 
circles,  and  the  young  birds  imita- 
ted them;  they  paused  on  their 
wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made 
their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a 
second  and  larger  gyration,  alwaya 
rising  towards  the  sun,  and  enlarg- 
ing their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to 
muke  a  gradually  extending  spiral. 
T?je  young  ones  still  slowly  follow- 
ed, apparently  frying  better  as  they 
mounted  ;  and  they  continued  thift 
sublime  kind  of  exercise,  always 
rising,  till  they  became  mere  pointii^ 
in  tl^  air,  and  the  young  ones  were 
lost,  and  aHerwards  their  parents, 
to  the  aching  sight. 

Advertising  Quarken/. — A  druj^- 
gist  of  Berlin  styles  him^If  ''Pois- 
oner of  mice  to  his  Majesty."  It  is 
said  that  a  member  of  the  royal  faof- 
ily  refused  permission  lately  to  a 
turner,  to  take  the  title  of  *'  Manu- 
facturer of  wooden  legs  to  his  Roy- 
al Highness."  His  Royal  High- 
nes8  had  no  doubt  an  instinctive 
dread  that  the  presumptuous  man- 
ufacturer would  extend  his  talents 
to  the  framing  of  heads  from  the 
same  material,  tbus  creating  a  ri- 
valry near  the  throne. 

Politeness. — When  conversing 
with  a  lady,  if  she  should  happen  to 
pronounce  a  word  a  little  difierently 
from  your  custom  ofpronnnciatioo, 
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be  care  fi^  to  correct  ber  ibr  it,  e5- 
''^<:pt dally  if  many  be  present. — If 
efae  shoald  make  use  of  a  word, 
that  you  had  not  been  so  fortunate 
(o  have  seen  in  your  literary  re- 
searches, tell  her  boldly,  audibly, 
and  without  hesitation,  that  there  is 
no  such  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Be  careful  and  talk  so  incessantly 
that  she  shall  only  be  able  to  an- 
swer your  learned  enquiries,  by  a 
simple  Yes  and  No.-^Essex  Reg* 

"  I  was  charmed,"  says  Lord  Ox- 
ford, "  with  the  answer  of  a  poor 
man  in  Bedlam,  who  was  insulted 
by  an  apprentice,  because  he  would 
not  tell  him  why  be  was  confined. 
The  unhappy  creature  at  last  said, 
*'  because  Ood  Almighty  has  de- 
.prived  me  of  a  blessing  which  you 
never  had/' 

Melancholy  Accident. ^Ta  Wipd- 
haro,  Maine,  a  son  of  Mr.  Amos 
Hawkes,  aged  about  18,  went  out  a 
gunning  last  week  and  was  killed, 
it  is  supposed,  by  falling  from  a  tree. 
Shortly  after  he  went  out,  his  dog 
was  heard  to  bark,  which  induced 
some  of  the  family  to  go  to  the  spot. 
They  found  the  son  dead  under  the 
tree.  It  was  thought  that  he  fired 
at  a  squirrel  on  the  tree,  and  in 
climbing  up  after  his  game,  fell,  in 
which  he  received  a  blow 'which 
caused  his  instant  death. 

Portland  Gazette. 

A  new  association  has  been  form- 
ed to  improve  the  manners,  and 
morals  of  the  young  bloods  in  New 
York,  which  is  likely  to  succeed  ; 
one  of  their  rules  is  to  mark,  note 
and  call  the  attention  of  parents, 
guardians,  and  masters  to  the  coo* 
duct  of  their  full  grown  children, 
wards  and  apprentices. 

On  the  16th  inst  the  body  of  a 
man  was  found  in  the  dock,  New 
York,  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Peter 
Caon^  of  Balayan. 


iioiutv  Of  STaiste. 


''  7*lu  Critie,  a  weekly  raview  of  >it€r^« 
tore,  the  fine  arts,  Sac."  which  was  anoouooed 
a  few  weeks  since  in  the  New  York  papers, 
as  shortly  to  be  pabllshod  in  that  city,  under 
the  editorial  chai^  oTWilliain  Leggetl,  Esq. 
made  its  debut  on  (he  first  of  November,  ft 
is  a  handsome  octavo  of  sixieeo  pages,  and 
printed  upon  soperfine  paper.  The  firsi  two 
numbers  of  this  work  have  created  much  in* 
terest  arooDj^  the  reading  class  of  people* 
who  from  the  well  known  talents  of  the  edi- 
tor, had  anxiously  awaited  its  appearance. 
We  presume  not  to  particularize  those  bookj 
which  have  drawn  forth  the  critical  opin- 
ions of  the  reviewer,  or  to  venture  a  re- 
mark open  the  justice  of  his  dedsions ; 
yet  with  reference  to  the  ''specimens" 
before  us— from  bis  $tyU,  we  should  say 
that  ,he  was  evidently  qualified  to  discrimi- 
nate between  tSie  steHin;  bnllion  and  the  so- 
perficinl  tinsel  of  literature.  In  his  appecia- 
lion  of  merit,  hh  appears  siodioiuly  lo  avoid 
flattery  j  and  inhis  exposure  of  error,  he  aniiM 
delicacy  with  candor  which  is  an  ait  of  no  or- 
dinary acquirement.  Tliere  is,  however,  much 
spirit  and  just  severity  in  bis  remarks  upon 
the  British  reviewers,  for  their  illiberal  at- 
tacks upon  tha  arts  and  liter  atom  of  Aawrica. 
Comparing  the  favourable  opinion  which  tha 
Duke  of  Saxe  Wiemap  has  eipieiied  of  as 
as  a  people  in  his  tear  through  our  oouatiy, 
the  editor  says,  "  The  hireling  itiaeranis  of 
Great  Britain  who  laud  us  to  our  &cos,  and 
vituperate  us  when  they  return )  on  whom 
hospitSliiy  fiiUs  like  dew  upon  a  rock,  with- 
out any  fructifying  inflaence }  who  deride  our 
artists,  call  our  novelists  imitators,  and  ps> 
sert  that  '  in  the  whole  range  of  the  conatiy, 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  not  a  single 
poet  can  be  found.'  Such  scribblers  as  these, 
who  earn  their  bread  by  falsehood,  shoukl 
look  ihioogh  the  pages  of  this  Prince's  trav- 
els, and  bhish  for  shame."  Ur.  Leggett  is  a 
poet  by  nature,  and  a  very  charming  one  too } 
his  Utile  vohune  of"  Leimare  Aaart  of  ass,"  a 
collection  of  poems  written  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  hulife,  presents  many  delicate  touches 
of  sentiment  and  flashes  of  original  thought, 
which  would  not  dishonor  even  now,  the  an- 
thorof  the  addrem  which  obtained  the  JH( 
prite  oa  the  re-opening  of  theBoweiy  Thea- 
tre. Notwithstanding  iheae  tribataiy  lannb 
in  raeogniiion  of  his  poetic  talenu,  the  seven 
duties  of  the  profound  and  persevering  scholar 
have  turned  the  attention  of  Mr.  Leggett 
from  the  flowery  paths  of  poesy,  to  the  plam 
unembellished  walks  of  tnith.  Yet  these  vary 
duties,  thottgh  perbapa  man  ardnoos  thfis 
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^ $,  >Mtv»  ^aUfied  htm  for4lie  high  and 

VHpoasible  titaaticMi  whieh  he  bas  now  •§- 
«■■«],  u  fsardiu  af  hia  eounli^'s  lilera- 
tare— fiir  Ihe  CadL  of  reriewi^g  wiUi  im- 
partiality SQcb  works  as  are  laid  upon  the 
abriae  of  p«bltc  favor,  and  which  tend  to  es- 
tablish our  literary  fame  in  the  **  Old  world." 
From  his  "  prefatory  remarks''  in  the 
first  number  ot  the  '  Critic,*  we  <>xtract  the 
Ibliowing  paragraph)  as  expressive  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  work.  "As  we  think,  we  shall 
•^Tite— taking  care  to  express  no  opinion  up- 
on important  topics,  without  mature  delibtra- 
tion ;  and  white  we  shall  remember  at  all  times 
that  '  the  judge  is  condemned  when  the  guil- 
fy  is  absolved,'  we  shall  also  boar  in  mind 
that  censure  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
ofience,  and  that  excessive  rigour  and  exees- 
aive  leniency  are  equally  to  be  blamed.'^ 


n<  Cfariois,  puUisbed  ev«ry  other  week 
in  fiamw,  is  of  the  quarto  form  aud  hand- 
MMoely  printed,  llie  few  mmbers  which  we 
bav<e  received  of  this  work  are  hagiily  favor- 
aMe  t»  iiB  literary  character ;  to  judge  by 
the  «rigiMl  matter,  we  should  say  that  the 
cdiftor  was  among  the  initiated.  His  ra- 
▼lewa,  Kterary  notices,  4cc.  are  written  with 
that  freedom  of  style  and  independence  of 
spirit,  which  Should  aimayB  characterize  pub- 
JiceitioM  of  this  claas.  The  selectioos,  both 
prase  aad  poetic,  are  cheaan  with  judgment 
And  airaaged  with  taste. 

The  7W&f.-«>We  learn  that  this  interest- 
tag  little  paper  has  pasMd  from  the  hands  of 
Its  farmer  editor,  into  those  of  Messrs.  Smith 
aoMi  Pannenter,  who  will  hereafter  publish 
jty  and  receive  all  conunmiicaiions  designed 
fcr  its  pages,  or  relative  to  its  cireulation. 
Vhi  Toilet  coataiBs  much  more  original  mat- 
ter than  is  usual  far  a  weekly  paper,  and 
some  of  the  tales  are  wry  well  written. 

77u  Philaddpfaa  Ariel  will  consider  this 
an  our  valedicteiy  speech.  Several  months 
sinee,  its  editor  publicly  mnarked,  that  ours 
nMgfal  be  a  '  Bower  of  Taste,'  but  it  was  not 
sitnated  in  a  '  kmd  ef  palUemm,*  far  not- 
withstanding they  had  sent  «s  their  paper 
regularly,  they  had  never  received  but  one  of 
ours  in  recnra.  Not  wishing  to  quarrel  with  this 
iighi  affair,  we  fiirthwith  ordered  oure  seat  in 
•ndbaage}  but  Ariel's  wing  was  woonded : 
'be  never  aAer  this  reached  our  Bower.  Sir, 
r  lairly 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT  FOLIO. 

Ill  passing  through  the  narrow,  though  neatly 
paTed  streets  of  Montreal,  especially  on  the 


Sabbath,  a  stranger  Bnght  innigine  that  half  nf 
Ihe  dwelling  bouses  were  prisons  i  so  diifai^t 
is  the  effect  of  their  massy  iron  doors  and  shm- 
teni  compared  widi  the  Jight  Venetian  blinds, 
and  fancifully  ornamented  portals,  which  are 
remarked  by  fbrei^ers  as  adding  so  madi 
to  the  beauty  of  our  cities.    The  general  ap- 
pearence  of  the  buildings  in  Montreal,  ex-> 
cepiing  those  adjacent  to  the  parade  gromdl, 
and  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  are  of  a  heavy 
ano  clumsy  structure,  with  exceeding  aairew 
windows  and  contracted  entrances,  yet  the 
interior  of  many  of  these  residences,  fann  a 
perfect  contrast   to  their  Ibrbidding  aspeet 
withoqt.    We  attended  an  evening  party  at 
one   of  these  BaaMe  looking  edifices  j  m 
Bg  tbroogh  the  long  narrow  haH,  uA 
ascending  a  gloemy  stairease  scarcely  Iighi 
enough  to  enable  us  to  fellow  the  aenraMi 
we  were  agreeably  surprised  on  being  shenu 
into  a  suit  of  elegant  rooms  spread  with  T^- 
hey  carpets,  the  windows  partially  shaded  by 
grneefiil  draperies  of  crimson  silk,  and  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  fkagrentcnotics;  the 
furniture  was  also  of  that  corresponding  ela- 
gance  which  we  do  not  always  meet  wilhia 
the  mansions  of  the  affluent.    Every  thing  in 
these  apartments  was  in  perfect  uniferauty 
and  nothing  superfluous,  if  we  may  except  a 
pair  of  splendid  mirrors;  but  these  were  too 
high  to  admit  of  any  reflections.     We  were 
much  pleased  with  the  society  of  thie  plaee^ 
the  ladire  are  highly  accomplished  in  the 
graces  of  polite  lile^  they  cultivate  masie  to 
perfection,  and  there  are  but  few  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  French  and  Italian 
lahguages.    There  are  several  seminaries  of 
high  stending  here,  exdnsively  devoted  to  th^ 
edocaUon  of  females,  superintended  by  ap- 
proved professorsin  racb  apartment  ofttsefia 
and  ornameaul  education ;  it  is  the  cnstom,  if 
not  a  rule,  when  a  young  lady  enters  one  of 
these  schools,  to  remain  until  her  education 
is  finished— at  least  till  she  has  a  thoreugfi 
knowledge  of  all  the  most  earential  points; 
if  then  she  is  unable  to  proceed  tothepolito 
branches,  she  wididraws  fttNn  sdiool,  but 
rarely  exchmiges  it  fer  anollier,  unless  a  gen- 
eral complaint  is  made  reqieciing  the  incom- 
petence of  the  instructers,  in  which  care  the 
directors,  it  they  judge  proper  to  do  so,  ap- 
point  others  in  their  places .   This  practice  is 
worthy  of  imKation  every  where,  as  there  is 
nothing  m  detriment*!  to  the  improvement  of 
die  yonng,  or  the  stability  of  their  characters 
as  transferring  them  froin  one  school  to  ano- 
therj  which    but  for  tcry  cogent  reasons 
should  nev<er  be  done. 

The  walking  costome  of  the  ladies  is  of  a 
general  cast,  rather  rich  than  gay,  and  much 
in  the  English  s^le ;  but  iheir^svcnbg  dressah 
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are  rety  fanciful,  exhibithif  every  povibie 
Variety,  wbich  alw  marks  tbeir  perwDi  and 
Ikaanera.*  In  society  here,  no  nationalities 
m  oheeiTable,  no  provinciaKsns,  as  wttfa  ae» 
by  wbich  one  rai^ht  H«si|p[iate  those  who  are 
ttatites  of  Montreal  $  this  may  be  rationally 
•ecoaaled  for,  aa  no  city  on  earth  perhaps,  of 
its  sice,  has  ever  been  a  place  of  more  i^ne* 
ral  reecMTt  fer  fbivigners  than  this.  Yet  it  is 
pleasani  to  observe  this  variety  in  their  litde 
coteries  and  proaienades,  to  hear  the  viva- 
Weos  laagh  of  the  'ittle  Preach  brunette  with 
her  sparkling  ey^,  and  smooth  black  hair, 
as  she  trips  along  with  her  arm  gracefully 
twiMd  with  that  of  the  dignifed  English 
belle,  whose  ihll  crimson  lip,  soA  bhneye, 
«wl  saaay  riaglets  proclaim  her  origin.  The 
geatlemett.  parttcalarly  those  >vho  bold  mil- 
itary and  other  oflices  under  gDvemment, 
■erwithstanding  tbeir  saavtty  of  mannen,  and 
politene«i  to  strangers,  evidently  feel  their 
importance  as  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  are 
suftcietly  wentible  of  all  the  high  honors 
that  pertain  to  the  Royal  Arms,  whether  bla- 
xoaed  on  a  standard,  or  stamped  on  a  snuff- 
bottle.  Yet  however,  they  may  laud  the  "glo- 
rioDS  constitution  of  Great  Rrftata,"  they  ev- 
ideally  writhe  with  something  Kko  impatience 
beveath  the  oppressive  weight  of  lajrotira, 
from  which  they  cannot  forget  the  Slates' 
people,  (as  they  term  ns)  are  exempt }  and 
ovem  while  theycenmire  our  estrangement 
"ftOB  the  crown,  they  secretly  envy  us  those 
rightt  and  privikges  wbich  oar  independence 
bassrcared. 

One  of  his  Miyesty's  gallant  defeaders  po- 
litely invited  our  party  to  view  the  parade 
gvoiHid-  On  passing  a  superb  sign  of  the 
i.ioB  and  Uoioora,  '*  how  beautiful  it  is !"  ex- 
claimed an  artless  Yankee  girl  whom  be  had 
boBoied  with  bis  arm,  ^*  beautiful  indeed," 
replied  be,  **  have  you  any  thing  like  thai*  at 
home.  Miss  V  **  Not  precisely.  Sir  \  but  we 
have  oar  watim  Eagie,  oar  Plwrittt^  Vman. 
wbich  is  worthadozea  of  it.''  ''Wloryou 
little  rebel,"  njoined  he,  laughing,  "  were 
you  vox  under  my  protactioa,  they  would  ap- 
prehend you  for  high  treason !  but  after  all, 
ceofess,  your '  nativt  eagk,'  as  you  call  him. 
is  but  a  shabby  looking  fellow."  «' True, 
jir,"  said  she,  '^  he  has  not  a  *Jine  amt,*  there 
you  have  the. advantage  •,  but  his  plumes  are 
•ot  borrowed,  and  be  can  defead  himself." 
•       ••«•«« 

We  were  all  delighted  with  the  grand  dis- 
play of  the  troops  upon  parade }  w>  uniform 
could  be  belter  chosen  to  produce  a  fiae  dis- 
tant effect ;  their  band  also,  was  superior  to 
any  that  we  ever  beard,  and  their  evolutions 
as  systematic  as  if  actuated  by  clock  work 
ITet  we  do  not  believe,  aotwithstaoding  alj 


their  spleador,  that  bohier  hearts  or  i 
arms  could  be  found  amoag  these  same  troops 
than  might  be  summoned  in  time  of  need^ 
firom  tur  own  comAelds  and  BKNntains. 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 
On  Tuesday  evening  we  witnessed  for  tli* 
first  time  the  performance  of  MisS Clara  Fish* 
er»  a.«  Albina  Mandevine  in  7%  Will.  8he 
is  ceiiainly  a  charming  little  actress,  and  de*> 
serves  the  praise  which  her  talents  and  beaatjr 
have  drawn  forth  i  lier  frequent  assumption  of 
boy's  attire,  has  howevor  given  a  masculioe 
cast  to  her  air  and  manner,  wbich  her  own 
judgment  will  probably  correct  hereafter. — 
We  predict  for  her  much  success  in  comedy , 
and  even  in  the  highest  walks  of  the  melo* 
drama,  but  she  has  neither  talents  or  a  faco 
for  tragedy,  and  we  hope  she  will  never  at- 
tempt it.  We  learn  that  on  the  aaaounce- 
ment  of  her  benefit  <m  Wednesday  evening, 
strong  indications  were  given  that  sbeabould 
not  pass  away  fhmi  us  unrewanled.  *  Tbci 
performance  of  Mr.  Watlack  as  Shylock,  in 
the  Merchant  of  Vndte,  aad  Walter  in  tbe 
Children  m  Vie  Wood,  wis  highly  spoken  of 
on  that  ex'ening — as  also  Mrs.  Pelby's  Portia, 
a  character  weU  calculated  to  develope  her 
powers.  _ 

Several  new  works  are  ftceived,  which  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  ackaoar* 

ledge.  _ 

ERRATA. 

By  the  omia$iom  of  a  tiagle  wori  in  soma 
remarks  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  churcfaeoy 
(see  page  718)  we  have  been  oMde  to  sanc- 
tion a  most  serious  iibel  npoo  the  religioua 
character  of  our  country,  by  saving,  **  amoo^ 
our  people  where  the  priuciples  of  religion 
are  scarcely  known,"  it  shoulo  read  thos  (lo- 
fbrriog  to  the  Roman  Catholict,)  *'  aaMsq^ 
our  people  where  the  principles  oft^  ■^M^" 
ion  are  scarcely  known,"  ice.  Yet  this  is 
not  worse  than  the  omissioo  of  haif  a  word  in 
an  essay  which  in  our  school  <foys  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  i>re9S ;  meaning  to  say,  '*  so  aat« 
ural  to  youth  is  sincerity,  iMt  it  can  scaraHy 
be  termed  a  virtue."  Wbenlo!  aadbehohl, 
forth  it  came  thus  mutilated  :  "  So  aaturai 
to  youth  is  sia.  that  it  can  scarcely  be  termed 
a  virtue .'"  This  for  one  year  quenched  our 
ardor  for  moralizing. 

In  '  >tanzas  to  a  river,'  second  v«rse,  first 
line,  for  *  hanH*  read  thore. 


Tub  Howbr  or  Taitb.  tdiud  hy  Hat.  Katba- 
II  f  If  a  A.  VITamb,  m  puMisked  *y  DvTroa  and 
W-BiTTWoaTH,  AW.  1  and  4  Ezekmng^^r9et, 
BeaUn-^  Who  art  aiUhtriM0d  t»  traasmet  M 
hurinen  retoUo§  U  tkt  prvUimg  omd  tirtmlm- 
lion  of  this  Work. 

All  littrorf  tm^mutueaiiam  aktmld  ^  as  /^na- 
eriy,  directed  to  the  EdU»r.  fCT  J^^  LeUers 
mmHhepeH-j^id* 
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'  i&tiainal  )Portrs« 


THE  FANCY  BAI^I*. 

It  seemed  a  faii7  land — 

A  wilderness  of  bloom! 

Above,  below,  around, 

As  if  awakened  by  aerial  band. 

Wild  rouble  breathed 

From  bowers  of  soft  perftune — 

While  at  the  joy-inspiring  sound, 

Fair  forms  in  rosy  garlands  wreathed^ 

Bright  as  the  Genii  of  enchanted  scene, 

Were  gliding  from  their  arbours  green — 

Smiling  mid  music,  light,  and  flowers, 

Like  the  young  Hours  of  Mahomet's  bowerSk 

Now,  as  bursts  forth  the  joyous  band, 
See  youlh  and  beauty,  hand  in  hand. 
Through  the  gay  domain  of  pleasure. 
Tripping  light  to  frolic's  measure ; 
Where  Psyche  leads  her  blooming  boy, 
Crown'd  with  a  wreath  of  budding  joy  1 

Responsive  to  the  rapturous  sound, 

Ek;ho's  notes  are  softly  breathing — 
While  viewless  hands  seem  gliding  round. 

The  air  with  perfum'd  censers  wreathing. 

To  consecrate  this  festive  hour. 

Young  Hebe  fills  her  spnUing  bowl 

To  pledge  gay  Fancy's  reign — 

Taste  spreads  her  light  ambrosial  store 

To  banquet  Fashion's  train ; 

While  in  fair  recess  apart 

Love  ponrs  forth  his  ardent  soul. 

And  listening  beauty  yieMs  her  captive  heart: 

While  half  unconscious  of  her  bland  control^ 

All  bow  alike  to  the  enchantress  Art.  Augusta. 


SONG. 

Air— Kinlock  of  Kinloek 


The  evening  is  omne,  see  the  beautiftil  sun 
Sinks  neath  the  chill  ocean,  his  labours  are  done : 
The  winds  are  at  rest,  and  the  night-bird  on  high> 
Sings  his  anthem  alone  to  tbe  star-lighted  skyr 
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Oh  come  love,  with  me;  thk  nigbt  shall  oup  joy-^ 
The  joy  of  our  future,  each  moment  employ : 
Our  hearts  shall  be  light,  and  our  8|>irits  be  free. 
But  the  whole,  lovely  girl,  is  dependent  on  thee. 

The  sigh  of  the  zephyr  is  doll  to  my  ear^ 
And  dim  to  my  eye  does  the  sunset  appear. 
And  nought  to  my  soul  are  the  dreams  that  will  flee 
like  sunbeams  across  it — ^if  wanting  but  thee ! 

Oh  come,  lovely  Blaiy,  the  moonbeams  are  bright. 

And  the  earth  i8  spread  out  like  a  sea  of  clear  light. 

And  the  far  fountains  murmur— the  ocean  waves  moaUy 

Jlut  I  cannot  be  happy  without  thee— aloqe.  J.  O.  H. 


[Ftma  tbo  N.  Y.  Courier.] 

80ffG. 

Oh  no— it  never  crossM  my  heart 

To  think  of  thee  with  love, 
For  we  are  sever'd  far  apart 
As  earth  and  arch  above ; 
And  though  in  many  a  midnight  dream 
Ye've  prompted  fancy's  brightest  theme 
I  never  thought  that  thou  could'st  be 
More  than  that  midnight  dream  to  me. 

A  something  bright  and  beautifbl 

Which  I  must  teach  me  to  forget, 
Ere  I  can  turn  to  meet  the  dull 

Realities  that  linger  yet 
A  something  girt  with  summer  flowen. 
And  laughing  eyes  and  sunny  hounfy 
While  I — too  well  I  know  will  be 
Not  e'en  a  midnight  dream  to  thea. 


THE  GREEK  EXILE'S  LAMENT. 

BT  KllB.  ■BMAJrS. 

Where  is  the  sea  ? — I  languish  here— 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 
With  all  its  harks  of  fleet  career, 

And  flags  and  breeaea  finee ! 

I  miss  that  voice  of  waves — ^tbe  first 
Which  woke  my  childhood  glee ; 

The  measured  chime — the  thundering  burst- 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea? 

Oh !  rich  your  myrtles'  breath  may  riac^ 

Soft,  soft,  your  winds  may  be : 
Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea? 

I  hear  the  shef^erd's  mountain  flute^ 

I  hear  the  whispering  tree — 
The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mule-* 

Where  it  my  owa  hhie  set? 
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"  With  youthful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,"-^PAiirc. 
The  brig^htest  flowers,  the  purest  g^ms,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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**  WX  BOLD  THE  MIRBOA  UP  TO  VATVaX.'* 


INGRATITUDE.— (^  tme  story.) 


At  that  early  period  of  life,  when 
the  heart  is  interested  with  every- 
thing which  wears  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty, I  was  invited  by  a  young  friend 
to  spend  our  school  vacation  at  the 
country  residence  of  her  parents, 
which  i^as  beautifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  bright  expansive 
pond,  or  rather  lakf ,  it  should  be 
called,  environed  by  elms  and  wil- 
lows, which,  as  they  cast  their  long 
branches  over  its  surface,  were  re- 
flected in  tints  as  bright  as  those  of 
nature.  In  our  morning  strolls,  we 
often  passed  a  neat  little  cottage  with 
a  neat  garden  attached  to  it,  which 
always  presented  finer  fruit  and  veg- 
etables than  any  other  in  its  vicin- 
ity; its  cultivator,  a  respectable 
looking  old  roan,  might  generally 
be  seen  weeding  his  &ds,  pruning 
his  vines,  d&c.  with  a  care  which 
was  amply  repaid  by  the  early  pro- 
ducts of  his  garden,  while  at  the 
door  usually  sat  his  dame,  a  vene- 
rable, spectacled  old  lady,  with  her 
Vol.  1. 


prim  cap  and  neat  checked  apron, 
knitting  and  watching  with  fond- 
ness the  gambols  of  a  beautiful  boy 
of  three  years  old,  as  -he  sport* 
ed  upon  the  little  grass  plat  which 
fronted  the  dwelling.  Attracted  by 
the  uncommon  loveliness  of  the 
child,  I  inquired  who  were  its  par* 
ents — and  on  the  usual  condition  of 
secrecy,  a  ceremony  not  much  hon« 
oured  in  observance  by  school  girls, 
my  friend  related  to  me  the  follow- 
ing story. 

About  five  years  ago,  that  oottage 
was  the  very  seat  of  gaiety — ^the 
abode  of  the  young  and  happy; 
now,  nothing  but  the  sports  of  that 
innocent  child,  can  draw  forth  a 
smile  from  its  aged  inhabitants. 
This  poor,  but  honest  couple,  had 
the  misfortune  to  loose  all  their  first 
children  in  infancy ;  one  only,  the 
youngest,  was  spared  to  them,  who 
from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  for 
her  superior  beauty  and  vivacity, 
was  almost  idolized  by  her  parents^ 
93 
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who  worked  night  and  day  in  order 
to  defray  her  expenses  at  a  genteel 
school  in  their  vicinity,  where  they 
hoped  she  would  acquire  such  an 
education  as  would  entitle  her  to 
join  in  the  best  society  of  the 
place ;  this,  their  little  garden  which 
was  all  their  wealth,  enabled  them 
to  do.  By  the  profitable  sale  of 
early  vegetables,  they  had  also 
power  to  afford  her  such  fanciful 
additions  to  her  dress,  as  beauty, 
whether  in  a  cottage  or  a  palace,  is 
too  apt  to  claim  as  necessary  auxil- 
iaries to  the  charms  of  nature. 

Notwithstanding  her  rustic  origin, 
the  beauty  of  Ellen  Pomroy  was  of 
that  classic  order,  which  character- 
izes those  ancient  models  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture  which  have  fixed  the 
standard  (at  least  in  painting  and 
poetry)  of  female  perfection.  Ellen 
was  conscious — it  was  natural  that 
she  should  be  so,  of  the  superior 
graces  of  her  person,  which  created 
admiration  where  ever  she  appear- 
ed ;  this  joined  to  the  blind  indul- 
gence of  her  parents  as  well  as 
friends — (for  it  is  too  true,  that 
capricious  beauty  will  often  obtain 
favours,  even  from  the  wise,  where 
unpretending  merit  is  disregarded) 
— soon  induced  her  to  discard 
her  rustic  acquaintance,  and  assume 
the  character,  so  far  as  her  meanb 
would  allow  her,  of  a  fashionable 
BtUe.  At  this  school,  in  the 
'  course  of  tho  year  she  acquired  a 
superficial  smattering  of  all  those 
high  sounding  accomplishments 
which  '  Papa'  and  '  Mamma'  some- 
times insist  shall  be  crowded  into  a 
three  months  tuition.  The  result 
was  this — she  was  just  far  enough 
initiated  into  the  fopperies  of  a 
common  boarding  school  education, 
to  make  her  fancy  herself  above 
her  early  associates  and  even  feel 
^shamed  of  the  unpolished  manners 
and  honest  simplicity  of  those  par< 
ents  who  had  toiled  to  give  her 
these  advantages  while  her  novels 
which  were  the  only  books  that  she 


really  loved,  suggested  to.  her  the 
fact,  that  she  was  destined  to  fill  a 
high  station  in  life.  The  mediam 
of  its  attainment  must  of  course  be 
matrimony,  and  she  had  soon  reas- 
on to  believe  these  anticipations 
might  be  realized.  A  young  mai\ 
of  fortune  and  education,  whose 
family  resided  in  her  neighborhood, 
had  oflen  met  the  fair  cottager  ia 
his  walks,  who,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, immediately  made  ah  impres- 
sion upon  his  heart.  Naturally  ro- 
mantic, nothing  now  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  employment  of 
his  hitherto  solitary  hours,  he  soon 
became  a  constant  visitor  to  the  cot- 
tage, supplied  its  fair  inmate  with 
b<x>ks,  materials  for  drawing,  and 
amused  her  evenings  with  his  flute 
as  they  sat  in  the  little  white  cur- 
tained parlor,  or  strayed  ^through  the 
shady  windings  of  the  adjacent 
grove — in  short  he  was  never  hap- 
py but  in  her  presence.  Although 
Albert  Jones  truly  loved  Ellen,  yet 
the  aristocratic  notions  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  his  haughty  fam- 
ily, forbade  every  thought  of  making 
her  his  wife;  but  so  infatuated  was 
he  with  her  beauty,  that  he  paused 
not  to  reflect  on  the  mischief  which 
these  attentions  might  occasion  to  a 
young  and  artless  girl  who  loved 
him,  and  had  as  yet  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity.  The  truth  was, 
he  viewed  her  as  a  delightful  com- 
panion for  the  many  leisure  hours 
which  his  temporary  retreat  from 
the  city  afforded  him,  and  believed 
he  should  part  with  her  as  easilj 
as  with  other  companions  who  had 
hitherto  interested  him  for  a  short 
season.  But  he  was  deceived  ;  her 
hold  upon  his  affections  was  now  too 
strong  to  be  lightly  shaken  off,  and 
he  half  despised  himself  when  he 
discovered  this  truth,  and  reflected 
that  the  daughter  of  a  poor  garden- 
er, who  had  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage been  a  servant  in  the  village, 
should  thus  have  the  power  of  en- 
I  gaging  his  affections. 
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On  discovery  of  Albert's  partial- 
ity for  Ellen,  his  parents  endeavor- 
ed by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  awaken  his  pride,  with  the  hope 
of  deterring  him  from  this  alliance, 
declaring  that  they  would  never  no- 
tice her  or  her  vulgar  parents, 
should  he  presume  to  form  so  dis- 
graceful a  connection.  Albert, 
though  he  resented,  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  their  arguments,  but  rather 
than  resign  her,  he  formed  the  un- 
generous design  of  alienating  her 
afiections  from  her  parents,  believ- 
ing she  would  gladly  renounce  them 
for  his  sake,  hoping  by  these 
means  to  reconcile  his  family  to  a 
union  upon  which  he  now  found  his 
happiness  depended. 

Although  Jones  had  been  the  life 
of  the  cottage  since  his  introduc- 
tion to  Ellen,  by  every  way  studying 
to  promote  her  happiness,  yet  he 
cautiously  avoided  all  communica- 
tion with  her  parents,  save  when 
with  a  haughty  air  he  sometimes 
desired  them  to  bring  some  fruits 
or  other  refreshments  into  the  little 
parlour  for  himself  and  Ellen,  for 
which  he  always  amply  paid  them, 
but  never  requested  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  entertainment  El- 
len's feelings  were  at  first  wounded 
by  his  disregard  of  her  parents; 
on  observing  this,  he  employed  all 
his  sophistry  in  support  of  a  most 
pernicious  doctrine,  *'  that  hfe  is  a 
common  blessing,  and  our  parents 
who  are  but  the  accidental  agents  of 
our  existence  are  entitled  even  less 
to  our  gratitude  than  those  persons 
who  educate  us."  "  For  your  sup- 
port and  the  care  they  have  taken 
of  you,"  said  he,  *'  they  should  cer- 
tainly be  treated  with  respect  and 
affection  i£  you  feel  that  emotion  to- 
wards them,  but  this  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  prevent  you  from  know- 
ing your  superiority  to  them,  and 
expressing  it  whenever  it  may  con- 
duce to  your  interest  to  do  so.  Your 
beauty  and  talents  eutitle  you  to  ad- 
nirmtion  and  your  parents  have  ed- 


ucated you  in  a  style  that  has  re- 
moved you  so  far  above  your  form- 
er sphere,  as  totally  to  unfit  you  to 
associate  with  them  as  a  companion 
— why  not  consent  then,  to  leave 
them  forever?  I  will  place  you 
at  a  remote  seminary  to  complete 
your  education,  provided  you  will 
promise  that  no  future  communica- 
tion shall  take  place  between  you 
and  them ;  your  future  welfare  de« 
mands  it,  and  it  is  your  duty  so  to 
do."  Accustomed  constantly  to  this 
language  from  one  whom  it  was  her 
pride,  as  well  as  fate  to  love,  each 
impulse  excited  by  those  pure  affec- 
tions which  nature  has  implanted  in 
every  heart,  were  at  length  by  the 
circean  flatterer  of  her  beauty  lulled 
to  sleep. 

The  fond  parents  witnessed  with 
agony  the  altered  conduct  of  this 
ill  advised  girl,  who  told  them  that 
a  longer  residence  in  the  cottage 
but  ill  accorded  with  the  brilliancy 
of  her  future  prospects,  and  although 
she  wished  them  well  and  happy, 
an  immediate  separation  was  nec- 
essary. She  had  scarcely  finished 
this  declaration  before  a  carriage 
arrived,  in  which  Jones  and  an 
aged  female  relation  of  his  own 
were  seated,  now  rose  and  Ellen 
with  the  most  stoic  coldness,  bside 
adieu  to  her  weeping  parents,  leav- 
ing with  them  a  line  which  she  said 
would  explain  her  conduct  to  their 
satisfaction,  when,  handed  by  her 
lover,  she  sprang  into  the  carriage, 
and  without  casting  one  ^^  longing, 
lingering  look  behind/'  was  soon 
out  of  sight  of  that  home  where  she 
had  been  nurtured  with  affection  and 


care. 


(Concluded  in  our  nozt) 


JbattttVas  fBbrains* 


We  wish  to  fpraiify  a  very  yottag  iadjr  bj 
giving  place  to  the  fdlowiiiff.^ED. 

The  delitkranck  of  the  Israel- 
ites.— Israel  with  his  sons  and  their 
families,  removed  to  Egypt  from 
Canaan  on  account  of  a  famine. 
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Under  the  protection  of  Joseph,  who 
was  with  Pharaoh,  governor  of  E- 
gypt,  they  resided  in  the  fertile  land 
of  Goshen,  enjoying  all  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  a  pastoral 
life.  When  Joseph  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  no  more,  the  rapid 
population  of  their  descendants  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  king,  who 
reduced  them  to  the  most  distress- 
ing servitude,  and  obliged  them  to 
suffer  the  most  inhuman  cruelty  and 
oppression. 

But  though  Joseph  was  dead, 
their  God .  still  lived  to  remember 
and  accomplish  his  promises.  He 
heard  their  cries,  regarded  their 
prayers,  and  Moses  the  adopted  son 
of  Pharaoh,  was  appointed  to  deliv- 
er and  conduct  them  from  the '  land 
of  bondage,'  to  the  '  land  of  prom- 
ise.' From  the  purest  motives,  he 
had  left  the  court  of  Egypt,  and 
was  a  shepherd  watching  his  flock 
on  Horeb,  when  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  he  received  his  commis- 
sion ;  a  commission  so  difficult  to 
execute,  and  so  important  in  its 
character,  that  we  scarcely  wonder 
at  the  reluctance  he  expressed  on 
receiving  it  But  his  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  Aaron  his  bro- 
ther, was  appointed  his  colleague. 

Moses  and  Aaron  soon  commenc- 
ed their  embassy,  encouraged  with 
the  assurance  of  aid  from  a  "  won- 
der working  God,"  though  aware 
of  the  obduracy  of  the  tyrant's 
heart.  They  at  first  appeared  be- 
fore Pharaoh,  and  presented  their 
request  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  but  they  were  treated  with 
contempt,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Israelites  were  increased.  It  was 
then  that  nature  appeared  arrayed 
against  the  rebel.  The  waters  at 
first  became  impure,  and  afterwards 
poured  forth  swarms  of  frogs  who 
annoyed  them  in  their  very  dwell- 
ings ;  even  the  dust  of  the  earth  was 
made  an  iAstrument  of  torture  ;  the 
air  was  filled  with  insects ;  the  cat- 
tle died,  and  pestilence  walked  a- 


broad  among  the  people.  The  ar- 
tillery of  heaven  was  directed  against 
them  in  wrath,  and  God  east  forth 
his  ice  like  morsels,  *'  he  thundered 
in  the  heavens,"  and  "  fire  ran  aloDg^ 
the  ground,"  while  flame  and  tem- 
pest desolated  the  earth,  and  **  dark- 
ness covered  the  Heavens." 

''  Not  such  as  nature  makea, 
A  midnight,  nature  shuddered  to  beboMP— 
A  dread  eclipse  from  the  Creator's  firown  l" 

With  inflexible  obstinacy,  Pha- 
raoh still  refused  to  release  the  !»• 
raelites,  till  the  last  blow  was 
struck — the  Egyptians  had  retired 
to  rest,  and  Pharaoh  had  yielded  al- 
so to  a  milder  sway  than  his  own. 
It  was  the  hour  of  midnight,  when 
suddenly  sleep  was  chased  from  er- 
ery  eye ;  a  general  groan  was  rever- 
berated from  the  palace  to  the  prison: 
Ere  morning,  every  house  presented 
a  scene  of  death !  or  the  last  agonies 
of  nature  under  the  grasp  of  mortal 
disease.  The  Egyptian  tyrant  was 
struck  with  a  fearfiil  consternation, 
and  convinced  that  his  opposition 
to  the  divine  will  would  dnw  de^ 
struction  on  his  people,  he  suffered 
the  Israelites  to  depart  in  peace. 

TBE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  SHOALS^ 

During  the  Aulamn  of  1 826, 1  pass- 
ed a  few  weeks  in  the  family  of  a 
worthy  fisherman.  The  Autamo  is 
peculiarly  the  proper  season  to  en- 
joy, in  its  greatest  beaaty  and  povr* 
er,  the  scenery  of  the  isles.  On 
the  main  land,  among  woods  and 
fields,  the  withering  of  foliage, 
the  bare  trees,  and  fiiding  vqpsta* 
tion,  send  over  the  mind  so  deep  a 
sense  of  decay  and  death,  that  mel- 
ancholy and^  fear  are  the  predomi- 
nent  feelings  of  the  beholder;  bat 
here,  on  these  mighty  rocks,  which 
are  seated,  like  immortals  in  the 
midst  of  the  eternity  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean,  one's  heart  grows 
strong  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
undying  strength  before  him. 
There  is  a  loneliness,  it  is  tiue. 
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in  being  thas  apart  from  all  living 
things,  upon  a  detached  fragment 
of  the  earth ;  but  it  is  not  that  with- 
ering sensation  of  separation  that 
iuTades  as  in  the  depth  of  woods  or 
the  mazes  of  the  wilderness.  It  is 
the  vast  solitnde  of  the  sea,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  known  it,  can  im- 
bibe the  faintest  idea  of  it.  In  the 
most  profound  solitudes  of  the  land, 
there  are  some  varieties  of  sound, 
or  at  least  of  sight,  that  have  a 
power  to  break  the  stillness  of  the 
mind ;  but  on  the  sea  there  are 
none.  The  dashing  of  the  waves 
soon  becomes  so  monotonous  to  the 
ear,  that,  unless  the  attention  be 
turned  upon  it,  it  is  silence ;  and 
the  desert  of  the  ocean  has  no 
changing  shapes  to  dance  in  upon 
the  eje,  and  vary  the  severe  tone 
the  thoughts  wilt  take.  Yet  this 
loneliness  is  not  fearful. — There  is 
no  indistinctness — no  vague  appre- 
hension of  danger  unseen.  The 
mind  perceives  all  at  a  glance,  and 
its  omnipresence  expands  to  omnip- 
otence. 

I  believe  there  are  few  minds 
similarly  constituted  in  this  respect ; 
from  the  earliest  action  of  my  think- 
ing faculties,  f^om  the  hour  I  learn- 
ed the  truth,  that  all  which  lives 
must  die,  the  thought  of  dissolution 
has  haunted  me.  I  have  an  intense 
dread  of  death ;  and  the  falling  of  a 
leaf,  a  gray  hair,  or  a  faded  cheek 
bas  power  to  chill  me.  But  here, 
in  the  recesses  of  these  eternal 
rocks,  with  only  a  cloudless  sky  a- 
hove,  and  an  ocean  before  me,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  have  I  sha- 
ken off  the  fear  of  death,  and  fan- 
cied myself  immortal. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  awfully  still 
mornings,  which  all  cloud-gazers 
will  remember  as  characterizing  the 
Autumn  months.  There  was  not 
a  single  vapour-wreath  to  dim  the 
intense  blue  of  the  sky,  or  a  breath 
of  wind  to  ruffle  the  almost  motion- 
less repose  of  the  great  deep ;  even 
the  sunlight  fell,  seemingly^  with 


stiller  brightness  upon^the  surface 
of  it.  The  point  on  which  I  stood, 
was  low,  and  projecting  some  dis- 
tance into  the  sea ;  before  me  lay 
the  boundless  waste  of  ocean,  and 
behind,  the  cliffs  rose  in  huge, 
frowning  masses,  as  if  to  banish  me 
forever  from  the  world  of  change. 

After  gazing  some  time  on  the 
varying  prospect,  I  became  sudden- 
ly conscious  of  a  figure,  Standing 
motionless,  a  few  paces  from  my 
side.  It  was  apparently  a  female, 
enveloped  in  a  dark  sea  cloak, 
drawn  closely  about  her  person^ 
leaving  the  head  and  neck  alone 
uncovered,  ever  which  flowed  loose- 
ly a  piofusion  of  light  hair  that 
gleamed  in  the  sun  like  rays.  Her 
face  was  exquisitely  rounded,  but 
pale  and  still  as  marble.  SShe  seem* 
ed  looking  fixedly  out  on  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  as  if  in  search  of  some 
coming  object.  Thinking  her  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring 
island,  who  was  watching  for  the 
return  of  a  fishing  boat,  or  perhaps 
a  lover,  I  did  not  immediately  ad- 
dress her ;  but  seeing  no  appear- 
ance of  any  vessel,  at  length  accosts 
ed  her  with — "  Well,  my  pretty  mai- 
den, do  you  see  any  thing  of  him  ?" 
She  turned  instantly,  and  fixing  on 
me  a  pair  of  the  largest  and  most 
melancholy  blue  eyes  I  ever  beheld, 
said  quietly,  "  He  unll  come  again." 
Before  I  had  time  for  a  rejoinder, 
she  passed  almost  imperceptibly 
round  the  jutting  of  the  rock,  and 
disappeared  ;  leaving  me  gazing  up- 
on the  place  where  she  vanished 
with  the  feeling  of  one  who  awakes 
from  a  vivid  dream,  before  the  illu- 
sion has  given  place  in  the  convic- 
tion of  reality. 

Although  I  came  to  the  island 
for  a  forenoon's  stroll,  and,  but  for 
this  strange  interruption,  should 
probably  have  passed  some  hours 
there,  I  now  felt  an  uncontroulable 
inclination  to  get  back  again  ;  and 
accordingly,  reaching  my  boat  aft 
soon  as  possible,  set  sail  and  put 
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her  away  for  home.  On  approach- 
ing the  habitations  of  men,  howev- 
er, and  recollecting  my  unusual  de- 
bility that  morning,  the  impression 
lost  somewhat  of  its  force ;  and  al- 
most believing  the  whole  to  be  an 
illusion  of  the  fancy,  I  concluded  to 
say  nothing  of  it  to  any  one,  but 
merely  to  look  about  me  for  some- 
thing to  substantiate  or  remove  the 
idea.  Yet  the  next  day,  seeing  no 
person  among  the  women  of  the 
island  resembling  the  one  I  had 
met,  or  imagined  I  had  met,  the 
morning  before,  and  hearing  of  no 
circumstance  which  might  in  any 
way  corroborate  the  unaccountable 
impression,  I  resolved  to  go  once 
more  to  the  same  spot 

The  day  was  not  bright  and  calm 
as  the  former  one,  but  what  the 
fishers  called  a  wild  day.  Great, 
heavy  clouds  lay  sullenly  along  the 
horizon,  in  the  south  west,  and 
while  higher  up,  other  lighter  ones 
were  sailing  calmly  in  the  broad 
sunshine,  below,  the  scud  and  de- 
tached fragments  of  black  vapour 
were  hurrying  fiercely  across  the 
heavens,  as  the  wind  lulled  and  rose 
by  fits. 

Some  of  the  fishermen,  who  saw 
roe  unmooring  my  little  boat  as  if 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  came  down 
to  the  beach  and  anxiously  warned 
roe  of  an  approaching  gale ;  but 
their  forebodings,  as  well  as  the 
more  threatening  signs  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, were  alike  in  vain.  I  had, 
by  thinking  of  it,  wrought  myself 
up  to  so  intense  a  desire  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  truth  or  fiction  of  my 
yesterday's  imagination,  that  I  had 
no  power  to  refrain. 

The  boat  sprang  strongly  upon 
the  whitening  waters,  as,  unfurling 
a  single  sail,  she  rounded  the  point, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  safely 
sheltered  in  a  small  cove  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  island. 

My  pulses  beat  more  rapidly,  my 
steps  became  slower,  and  my  bounds 
across  the  chasm  less  vigorous,  as  I 


approached  the  scene  of  my  adven- 
ture. The  gale  had  increased  tre- 
mendously, and  the  waves  rolled 
over  the  low  point  in  mountains  of 
foam ;  bursting  in  upon  the  hollow 
faces  of  the  cliffs,  with  a  sound  re« 
sembling  the  explosion  of  a  broad- 
side ;  dashing  themselves  into  a  va- 
pour, and  flinging  it  high  above  the 
rocks  from  which  1  had  gone  down 
the  day  before.  The  spot  where 
the  still  vision  had  stood  was  a  cha- 
os of  tumult ;  yet  even  then,  I  could 
have  sworn  that  I  heard  with  the 
same  deep  distinctions,  the  quiet 
words  of  the  maiden^ — **  He  toitt 
come  again  ;"  and  then  a  low,  de- 
licious laughter.  All  the  latent  su- 
perstitions of  my  nature  rose  up 
over  me,  overwhelming  as  the  waves 
upon  the  rocks. 

The  day  passed  away ;  how,  I 
know  not:  and  I  was  again  return- 
ed to  my  abode. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
the  particulars,  but  many  times  a^ 
ter  that  day,  whenever  the  weather 
would  permit  I  visited  the  desolate 
island ;  and  many  times  has  the 
maiden  stood  there  beside  me.  She 
was  silent  as  when  I  first  saw  her, 
except  to  say,  as  then,  "  He  wiU 
come  again;"  and  these  words 
came  upon  the  mind,  rather  than 
upon  the  ear.  I  was  conscious  of 
them  rather  than  heard  them  ;  they 
were  like  the  voices  in  dreams.  It 
was  all  like  a  dream  ;  a  mysterious 
intuition.  I  observed  that  the  shells 
never  crashed  beneath  her  footsteps 
nor  did  her  garments  rustle.  In 
the  bright  awful  calm  of  noon,  and 
in  the  rush  of  the  storm,  there  was 
the  same  heavy  stillness  over  her. 
When  the  winds  were  so  furious 
that  I  could  scarcely  stand  in  their 
sweep,  the  light  hair  lay  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  maiden  without  lifU 
ing  a  fibre.  Her  great  blue  eye- 
balls never  moved  in  their  sockets, 
and  always  shone  with  the  same 
fixed,  unearthly  gleam.  The  mo- 
tion of  her  person  was  impercepu* 
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Ue ;  I  knew  that  she  was  here^  and 
that  she  was  gone. 

Every  day,  on  leaving  the  spot,  I 
determined  never  again  to  behold 
it;  yet  bb  often  an  inexplicable 
ftflcination  forced  me  to  return.  I 
knew  that  she  was  not  a  being  of 
this  world,  and  her  presence  was  a 
terror ;  yet  I  felt  a  strange  raptur- 
ous excitement  in  it,  that  it  must  be 
indulged.  But  I  dislike  to  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  thoee  scenes,  and 
harry  to  the  close  of  the  narration. 

The  last  time  I  stood  with  her, 
was  just  at  the  evening  of  one  tran- 
quil day.  It  was  a  lovely  sunset, 
and  as  lovely  a  scene  for  one,  I 
think,  as  this  globe  can  afford.  A 
few  gold  edged  clouds  crowned  the 
hills  of  the  distant  continent,  and 
the  sun  had  gone  down  behind 
them.  The  ocean  lay,  gorgeous  as 
a  monarch  in  his  purple  robes,  be- 
neath the  reflected  blushes  of  the 
sky,  and  even  the  ancient  rocks 
seemed  smiling  in  the  glance  of  the 
departing  day.  Peace,  deep  peace, 
was  the  pervading  power.  The  wa- 
ters, lapsing  among  the  caverns, 
spoke  of  it ;  and  it  was  visible  in 
the  silent  motion  of  the  small  barks 
which,  loosening  their  white  sails 
in  the  cove  of  an  adjacent  island, 
passed  slowly  out,  one  by  one,  to 
the  night-fishing.  Yet  why  should 
I  linger.  8he  stood  beside  me 
then.  The  tinted  rays  of  the  atmo- 
sphere threw  a  like  mellow,  glow 
upon  her  features,  and  I  thought 
that  cold,  bright  eye  was  softened 
to  humanity.  I  may  not  relate  what 
passed.  The  memory  of  it  chills 
me.  But  in  that  hour  I  knelt  there, 
and  in  shuddering  fearfulness,  swore 
never  again  to  look  upon  that  spot : 
and  I  never  have. 

The  following  legend  was  related 
to  me  by  an  old  fisherman,  who  had 
resided  from  his  boyhood  on  the 
isles,  and  whom  many  supposed  to 
be  a  descendant  from  one  of  Black- 
beard's  pirates.  He  had  observed 
my  solitary  visits  to  the  desolate 


iidand,  and  that  evening,  on  my  re- 
tarn^  met  me  at  the  heach.  Not 
noticing  my  agitation,  he  desired 
me  to  enter  his  hut  and  hear  what 
he  should  tell  me.  He  said  ho  had 
received  the  narration  when  a  boy, 
from  his  father,  and  had  several 
times  since  seen  the  subject  of  it; 
and,  he  added,  in  a  subdued  tone 
I  am  well  aware  that  you  also  are 
not  unacquainted  with  her  form. 

roa  THE  BOWXR  OF  TAfTX. 

THANKSGIVING. 

Thb  observance  of  thanksgiving,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  customs 
of  New  England.  It  shews  more 
than  that  of  any  other  people  the 
peculiarity  of  our  original  settle- 
ment ;  it  was  then  commenced  with 
the  same  spirit  which  even  now 
marks  this  ancient  ceremony. 

The  first  firiends  of  the  great  dis« 
coverer,  Columbus,  were  the  pious 
monks  of  La  Rabida,  and  of  them 
he  received  on  his  departure,  the 
holy  sacrament  of  their  order ;  his 
first  act  on  his  landing  on  these 
shores,  was  an  act  of  religions  hom- 
age. In  the  same  manner  landed 
the  fathers  of  New  England ;  they 
offered  the  first  products  of  the 
earth  in  gratitude  to  that  Provi- 
dence which  had  guided  their  steps 
through  danger  to  a  haven  of  peace. 
To  manifest  a  thankfulness  for  past 
blessings  induced  the  establishment 
of  this  religious  rite. 

It  has  continued  in  the  same  spir- 
it to  this  day,  and  like  other  national 
customs,  it  may  serve  hereafter  to 
explain  the  character  of  the  age, 
when  no  other  memorials  may  re- 
main— when  even  the  land  may  be- 
come desolate,  and  those  who  may 
succeed  to  this  hard-earned  inher- 
itance, subject  to  the  changes  of  its 
inconstant  climate,  may  fall,  as  at 
first,  both  in  our  Northern  and 
Southern  borders,  by  insalubrity  in 
one  place  and  severity  in  another* 
It  is  a  family  rite,  and  bringing  to- 
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gather  as  it  does,  its  different  mem- 
bers, it  gires  occasioa  to  renew,  if 
not  to  strengthen  family  friendships. 
Ail  on  that  day  unite  with  social 
feelings,  and  part  with  more  friend- 
ly impressions  than  at  any  other 
time ;  though  a  joyous  day  to  all, 
it  shonld  be  a  season  of  reflection — 
memory  is  carried  back  through  the 
past  year,  to  recall,  as  nearly  as 
It  may,  the  recollections  of  its  form- 
er ohservance— one,  who  was  then 
present,  may  be  absent  in  a  distant 
land — another  may  be  suffering  with 
a  painful,  perhaps  incurable  dis- 
ease—4he  countenance  of  another, 
ih6  brighest  of  the  circle,  may  have 
been  changed,  and  have  passed,  as 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  other  enjoy- 
-ments  in  a  better  world*  These  are 
•ad  reflections  but  peculiar  to  the 
day.  Unlike  other  holidays,  in  thb 
or  we  believe  any  other  country,  it 
is  a  day  of  retrospection,  set  apart 
as  a  memorial  of  fitvours  received. 
The  '*  merry  Christmas''  of  England 
is  a  purely  religious  anniversary  in 
commemoration  of  the  day.  New 
year's  day  in  France,  is  a  day  of 
mutual  congratulation  and  joy  with 
that  light-hearted  people,  and  the 
exchange  of  their  mutual  wishes 
that  every  year  may  be  still  happier 
than  the  last. 

Nor  do  we  find  any  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  olden  time.  The 
Olympics  were  not  such  in  Greece, 
nor  the  days  of  Jubilee  in  Rome — 
the  first  were  merely  to  mark  the 
course  of  the  years  by  regular 
epochs,  and  the  latter,  happening 
once  an  age,  was  observed  as  a  civil 
as  well  as  religious  national  ordi- 
nation ;  their  other  festivals  were 
in  the  service  of  the  Divinities  to 
whom  their  numerous  temples  were 
dedicated. 

But  though  local  in  its  origin  in 
this  country,  it  is  extending  with 
the  descendants  of  New  England 
fiir  beyond  the  limits  of  the  soil  of 
their  ancestors.  The  goodly  cus- 
tom has  followed  their  children  into 


regions  divided  by  them  with  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  wildemeaei. 
Yet  here  is  '' Thanksgimng''  kept, 
to  speak  more  familiarly,  with  all 
its  old  habits  as  a  day  of  good  cheer. 
The  harvest  is  ended,  and  the  !»> 
hours  of  the  year  with  many  are  near- 
finished  ;  good  things  abound  for 
the  table,  and  the  shortness,  and 
darkness,  and  coldness  of  the  sea^ 
son  are  favourable  to  the  exercise 
of  the  social  and  hospitable  duties  of 
the  family  mansion.  Pleasure  may 
be  always  there  for  those  who  un- 
derstand and  feel  the  duties  of  the 
day ;  but  there  may  not  always  be 
those  who  may  be  able  to  ebtimate 
or  enjoy  it. 

Such  is  Thanksgiving,  and  suck 
may  it  ever  continue  to  be ;  there 
are  other  occasions  on  which  other 
feelings  may  be  indulged  and.  other 
principles  inculcated.  The  day  of 
the  triumph  of  American  liberty  is 
more  universally  regarded  as  a  qs^ 
tional  celebration,  and  more  closely 
associated  in  the  minds  of  our  coun- 
trymen with  a  grateful  remeai- 
brance  of  their  great  civil  and  po- 
litical privileges;  these  considera- 
tions will  long  unite  them,  we  trust, 
in  their  public  relations,  but  we  moat 
look  for  their  perfect  enjoyneet 
and  preservation  in  the  domestic 
virtues  which  a  sincere  observance 
of  this  day  will  promote. 

NORVAL. 

"^  [From  La  Belle  Anembleo.] 
FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER-18». 
Mormng  Dress, — This  costume 
is  a  petticoat  of  fawn  coloured  gras 
de  NcqkieSy  with  a  very  broad  hem 
at  the  border,  headed  by  an  embroi- 
dery of  Pomona  green  floize  silk^  in 
a  Greek  pattern.  A  canexau  spen- 
cer of  white  muslin  is  worn  with  it, 
richly  embroidered  in  stripes  formed 
of  satin-etitch  raised  spots.  The 
body  is  drawn,  but  not  very  full, 
and  a  falling  cape  collar  falls  over 
it,  at  the  throat,  of  plain  India  raue- 
lin»  trimmed  round  with  two  row* 
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of  lace.  The  sleeves  hreala  Mor 
mehke,  and  immensely  wide.  They 
are  finished  at  the  wrists  by  stiSen- 
ed  points,  a  P  Antique,  of  cambric ; 
and  next  the  hand  are  very  broad 
bracelets  of  gold,  clasped  by  a  cameo 
head.  When  this  dress  is  adopted 
for  the  promenade,  a  bonnet  of  Po- 
mora  green  gros  de  Naples  is  worn 
with  it,  with  a  broad  white  blond 
at  the  edge  of  the  brim.  The  crown 
is  tastefully  ornamented  with  the 
same  blond,  and  with  small  bows  of 
green  and  white  ribbon :  the  blond  at 
the  edge  is  canght  up  in  front,  and 
from  thence  appears  to  be  carried 
up  on  the  crown  j  the  bonnet  ties 
under  the  chin  on  the  right  side, 
by  ribbon  similar  to  that  on  the 
crown.  The  half-boots  are  of  Po- 
mona green  kid. 

Mvemng  Costume, — A  dress  of 
white  gossamer  satin,  with  a  very 
broad  hem  at  the  border  of  the  skirt, 
It  the  head  of  which  is  a  splendid 
wreath  of  embroidery  in  coloured 
silks,  intermixed  with  gold.  The 
body  is  made  low  with  a  collar-cape, 
in  pakuHn,  TGWud  the  tucker  part, 
and  edged  by  a  ruche  of  blond  tuUe; 
the  sleeves  short,  cut  in  bias,  and 
very  full.  The  hair  is  arranged  a 
ftt  tfrecque.  A  bandeau,  which  in 
grand  costume  is  of  coloured  gems, 
crosses  the  forehead,  dividing  the 
curls  on  each  side  of  the  face.  The 
Gt^^ian  knot,  or  fusee,  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  consists  of  many  curls, 
confined  together  at  the  base  by 
strings  of  pearls.  The  shoes  are  of 
white  satin. 

FANCY'S  SKETCH. 

Thbhb  are  few  who  have  not  seen 
the  Hudson  Palisades;  and  none 
who  have  can  ever  forget  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  great  rocky  mass  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  The  im- 
mensity and  abruptness  of  the  mam- 
moth wall  of  nature,  leaves  the  mind 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of 
its  formation.  A  mad  poet  miffht 
imagine  that  the  overpowing  influ- 
VOL.  I. 


ence  of  a  summer's  sun  had  warp- 
ed the  western  bank  of  that  bright 
rolling  water,*— Captain  Symmes 
might  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
its  being  produced  by  an  internal 
volcano — but  reasonable  people  will 
continue  to  wonder  as  they  navi- 
gate the  river  in  its  shade,  and 
think  of  man's  insignificancy,  **  be- 
hold a  God,  adore  him  and  obey.'' 

On  the  brink  of  a  high,  project- 
ing clilT-^a  brow,  which  frowns  so 
frightfully  over  the  abyss  below, 
that  vessels  keep  the  eastern  side, 
lest  their  passengers  should  iaint 
on  looking  up— stood  one  of  the 
rightful  inheritors  of  the  soil, 
which  his  lofty  station  enabled  him 
to  see  so  far,  a  native  Indian  of  the 
forest.  His  once  majestic  form 
was  emaciated,  and  his  piercing 
eye  was  blear  and  bloodshot  by  in- 
toxication. 

It  was  autumn — the  brilliant,  va- 
rious, wild,  beai^tifiil  autumn  of 
North  America.  The  sun  shone 
brightly;  the  air  lay  motionless 
below,  but  from  the  height  the 
coloured  leaves  were  showering 
down  upon  the  stream. 

The  red  men  listened  to  the  noise 
of  a  neighboring  cataract,  and 
grudged  the  fishermen,  whose  roofs 
lay  Mneath  him,  the  music  of  its 
waters.  An  elegant  steam-boat  cir- 
cled swiftly  round  the  promontory, 
and  soon  passed  out  of  sight. — 
'''Why,"  said  the  savage,  "  O  why 
should  such  possess  our  land  ?  A 
little  bark  canoe  would  not  have 
shunned  the  leaning  rock." 

He  glanced  his  eye  upon  his  with- 
ered, sinewy  arm — his  lip  curled 
scornfully.  He  clasped  his  arm  up- 
on it ;  and,  when  he  felt  his  fingers 
meet,  his  frame  grew  stiff— his  coun- 
tenance was  ghastly — he  was  mo- 
tionless— ^no,  he  was  prone  forward 
from  the  cliff — slowly  at  first,  then 
with  a  swifter  inclination — like  a 
monarch  of  the  woods  falling  by  the 
invader's  axe 

His  eagle  eye  descried  the  appear- 
94 
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ance  of  a  bair  lying  at  a  distance  on 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  water  ;  and 
then  a  vessel's  prow  glided  in  view. 
He  only  muttered  "  No  White  shall 
see'^ — and  with  the  yell  of  a  fiend, 
he  bounded  in  the  air — with  the 
speed  of  flying  deer^  he  disappear- 
ed among  the  trees — and  the  sound 
of  the  Indian's  last  footsteps  on 
earth  were  lost  in  the  cataract's 
roar. 
Reader^ "  'tis  but  a  sketch." 

rOA  THI  BOWSR  OF  TAITS. 

Oh  dreadful  I  now  begins  the  cease- 
less din  of  Thanksgiving; — here 
comea  that  talked  of  day,  like  a 
strong  and  mighty  hero — in  its 
panoply  of  pies  and  puddings,  and 
fraught  with  important  doings  to  ail 
good  and  loyal  house-wives,  whose 
star  is  now  at  least  ascendant, 
and  who  are  now  in  their  impor- 
tance far  elevated  above  their  sove- 
reign lords.  Now  plunge  they 
deep  into  the  mysteries  of  the  gas- 
tronomic art — and  now  toil  they 
fiercely  among  all  the  chemical  pre- 
parations which  are  to  constitute  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  well  repaid 
for  the  labors  of  six  days  by  the 
feasting  of  one. 

A  year  ago  I  was  settled  in  a 
country  village  in  this  state  as  a 
school-master,  very  comfortably  too, 
as  a  school-master  enjoying  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  happiness,  al 
ways  saving  and  excepting  the  time 
of  Thanksgiving.      I   boarded   in 
the  family  of  a  farmer,  the  father  of 
a  dozen  children  of  all  ages,  from 
twenty  years  down  to  six — and  all  of 
them  my  scholars ;  af\er  I  had  been 
there  about  a  week,  one  of  this  regi- 
ment took  it  into  his  unlucky  pate  to 
pop  the  question,  when  thanksgiving 
was    coming, — a    question    whose 
causes  I  know  nothing  about,  but 
whose  effects  I  am  sure  I  well  ex- 
perienced.    It  opened  the  batteries 
of  the  whole  family  at  once,  and  all 
that  I  heard  from  that  time  to  the 


day  itself,  was  about  Thanksgiving. 
I    believe  the  question,  how  soon  it 
was  coming,  was  repeated  every  day 
for  a  week — but  it  was  not  till  the  an- 
swer was — in  a  fortnight,  that  I  be- 
gan to  feel  any  apprehensions ;    I 
did  not  much  care  about  the  talk  of 
the  children  upon  the  matter,  but 
when   the    mother    and    her   two 
elder  daughters  began  to  strike  in, 
then  began  my  sufferings ;   I  have 
heard  of  men  who  were  tortured  to 
death  only  by  the  dropping  of  water 
upon  their  heads — so  I  by  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  subject  had 
at  length  my  nervous  system  so  ex- 
cited, that  the  naming  of  the  word 
thanksgiving  acted   upon  me  like 
the  shock  of  an  electrical  machine, 
and  I  am   sOre  that  I  heard  of  it 
oflen  enough.     Well,  I  toiled  on 
until  the  Monday  before  the  great 
day,  and  then— oh,  dreadful — then 
began  the  baking ;    I  was  awaked 
by  the  tremendous  din  of  the  iron 
oven-lid  as  it  was  taken  out  for  the 
sake  of  proceeding  to  operations, 
and  immediately  by  a  kind  of  eleo* 
trie  contraction  I  drew  my  head  un- 
der the  bed  clothes,  and  shuddered 
all  over,  as  if  cold  ice  had  been  laid 
upon  me — but  in  a  moment  I  heard 
the  bang  of  the  huge  shovel  as  it 
went  clanging  into  the  oven,  and 
then  I  verily  believe,  that  every  in- 
dividual hair  on  my  head    stood 
erect  and  asserted   its  right  to  be 
independent ;  I  gave  utterance  to 
an    involuntary— oh !    dashed    the 
clothes  from  my  head,  and  the  next 
moment  found  myself  ready  dress- 
ed and  travelling  in  great  speed  to- 
wards the  Post  office.     In  my  way 
there,  the  first  sahitation  I  got  was, 
''  How  de  do  master — ^well  I  see 
you  are  pretty  airly  out  thanksgir- 
ing  week— hey  1"     "  Early  t  yes  1" 
said  I,  "  and  I  don't  see  that  I  have 
mended  the  matter  much  by  coming 
out  early,  for  it  is  all  about  thanks- 
giving after  all."     "  Why,  master," 
said  the  man,  "  you  an't  narvous, 
be  you  V*   "  Nervous — no  1"  said  I, 
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"  but  I  believe  I  sball  be  before 
long,  if  I  hear  much  more  about 
thanksgiving."  When  I  reached 
the  Post  office,  I  found  that  my  pa- 
per was  already  occupied — a  long 
winded  farmer  had  got  hold  of  it 
and  was  just  spelling  out  a  long 
commuDication  about  the  observ- 
ance of  thankssgiving  day — a  most 
precious  document,  all  of  which  I 
heard,  though  hardly  with  patience, 
and  then  seizing  on  my  paper,  I 
turned  myself  homeward  with  the 
sober  intent  of  satisfying  my  carnal 
man  by  helping  him  to  some  break- 
fast— but  when  I  came  opposite  the 
store,  (for  I  had  taken  care  to  get 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  road)  what 
should  I  hear  but  the  vender  him- 
self, vociferating  like  a  senator  to 
an  old  deaf  lady,  **  oh,  ma'am  you'd 
better  take  the  whole — next  Thurs- 
day you  know  io  "  I  stopped 
for  no  more,  but  put  my  hands  to 
my  ears  and  took  to  my  heels.  Yes, 
faith,  thought  I,  I  guess  that  I  shall 
know  it — if  I  don't,  it  wont  be  for 
lack  of  telling,  of  that  I  am  certain. 
When  I  arrived  at  home,  affairs 
were  in  a  prosperous  state  ;  the  oven 
was  just  about  being  filled  and  con- 
sequently there  was  plenty  of  busi- 
ness— so  much  that  I  now  ate  the 
first  poor  meal  which  I  obtained 
during  my  stay — ^no  matter — I  had 
to  spend  the  less  time  in  eating,  of 
which  there  was  great  need,  for 
one  of  the  daughters  was  busily 
employed  during  the  meal  in  the 
indescribable  operation  of  clearing 
away  a  little,  in  which  she  needed 
the  whole  skill  of  her  mother  to  in- 
form her  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do— in  the  midst  of  which  I  was 
glad  to  escape,  and  make  the  best 
of  my  way  to  school  ,*  for  there  at 
least  I  thought  I  should  be  at  peace, 
but  as  my  happy  stars  would  have 
It,  we  had  hardly  got  fairly  reading 
in  the  bible,  when  what  should  we 
come  to  but  a  verse  containing  the 
eery  word,  *  thanksgiving.'  1  look- 
ed ahead   and  saw  plenty  more  of 


them — then  said  I  *'  that  will  do, 
put  away  your  books."  I  believe 
they  thought  me  crazy,  but  I  did 
not  mind  that— of  two  evils  always 
choose  the  lessen 

At  night  I  sat  down  to  give  my 
host  a  specimen  of  music — and  was 
just  gettmg  along  finely  in  the  midst 
of  a  piece  when  I  heard  again  the 
obnoxious  clang  of  the  shovel  and 
the  oven-lid,  and  by  a  kind  of  spas- 
modic affection  my  violin  fiew  one 
way  and  my  bow  the  other — the  bow 
alighted  on  the  back  of  the  dog 
who  instantly  set  up  a  terrible  yell 
that  sounded  to  my  ears  just  like, 
thanksgiving — thanksgiving !  while 
its  companion  dived  into  the  bed — 
or  they  would  most  probably  have 
been  the  means  of  imparting  to  me 
some  portion  of  their  caloric— or  in 
other  words  would  have  been  food 
for  Monsieur  the  fire.  Still,  still 
my  troubles  kept  increasing  as  the 
day  grew  near — ^the  boys  talked  of 
their  sports  and  their  slides  on 
thanksgiving  day — the  young  men 
of  their  shooting  matches — and  the 
belles  of  their  sleigh  fides;  and  on 
Wednesday  night  1  arrived  at  that 
acme  of  all  horrors, — a  horrific 
dream  :  I  dreamed  that  I  was  mount- 
ed astride  upon  a  huge  comet,  and 
was  whisking  through  the  heavens 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  when  sudden- 
ly I  discovered  that  it  was  nought 
but  an  immense  long  necked  squash 
—from  which  I  was  immediately 
thrown  by  a  fearful  eruption,  and 
passing  by  the  scorpion  which  then 
for  the  first  time  I  aiscovered  to  be 
a  monstrous  goose,  all  roasted-r-I 
lodged  safely  upon  Saturn,  which  I 
found  to  be  an  enormous  mince 
pie,  into  which  I  thrust  my  arms  to 
the  elbow,  and  so  managed  to  hold 
fast  for  a  time — when  upon  a  sud- 
den came  up  the  great  bear  and  in 
a  very  impolite  and  ungentlemanly 
manner,  clawed  away  a  huge  piece 
of  the  pie  Saturn,  whereby  I  lost 
my  hold,  and  found  myself  fiilling 
through  the  air  with  great  rapidity, 
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UDtil  I  fell  plump  into  my  hoetess' 
oren  amidst  the  whole  array  of  pies 
and  puddings — and  here  I  awoke, 
and  it  was  the  moming-^and  here 
my  tale  ends,  for  after  a  thing  has 
come,  you  know  there  is  no  use  in 
talking  of  it — so  on  the  day  itself  I 
Berer  heard  its  name  mentioned. 
Albert. 

An  inqiiisitire  boy  near  Manches^ 
ter,  recently  killed  himself  by  try- 
ing  to  ascertain  the  sensatiim  of 
htmging.  He  had  made  two  expert 
iments  before. 


S^otnet  of  €mu. 


Corderfut  Americamu. — A  diicouna  on 
the  n^ood  education  of  children,  Sic.  deliver- 
ed at  the  foneral  ofMr>  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
Principal  of  the  Latin  school  in  fiotton,  with 
M  elegy  and  epitaph  by  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Matheri  D.  D,  By  the  loTert  of  ancient  lit- 
erary relics  this  work  will  he  read  with  much 
interest,  beside  perpetuatini;^  the  memory  of 
a  good  and  useAil  man,  for  such  was  Mn 
Cheever ;  the  discourse  of  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor is  highly  valuable,  not  only  with  reference 
|o  hit  rtmaifkf  on  the  religious  education  of 
children,  but  from  the  strong  contrast  which 
his  style  forms  with  modern  compositions  of 
the  same  character.  This  pamphlet  also  con- 
tains a  /ae  §imiU  of  the  hand  writing  of  the 
venerable  Mr.  Cheever,  exhibited  in  a  latin 
poem.  From  the  editor's  preface  we  select 
the  (bitowing  as  expressive  of  the  design  of 
the  work,  ao4  the  iaduoement  to  repnblish  a 
revised  copy. 

^  The  portions  selected  by  the  ed- 
itor of  this  Abridffement  have  been 
principally  copied  verda^tm,  except, 
when  it  was  necessary,  in  omitting 
repetitions,  to  embrace  the  substance 
of  several  sentences  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. The  annendments  attempted 
are,  nevertheless,  not  numerotis; — 
more  might,  perhaps,  have  been  made 
in  various  places,  io  which  the  origi- 
nal has  been  retained  out  of  deference 
to  the  author.  If  tlie  same  attcntive- 
ness  of  writing  which  appears  in  some 
of  his  larger  and  more  eloborate  pub- 
lications, had  been  as  manifest  in  the 
work  before  us,  the  hand  of  Criticism 
would  have  met  with  but  little  em- 
ploy tiieiu  :^Au  abridgement    of  it, 


however^  in  the  curcumstaacea  wbick 
now  seem  to  justify  its  republication^ 
he  believes,  might  still  be  allowable. 
Its  havinff  been  proposed  to  repub- 
lish Cordenus  MeritanuSf  waa  the 
first  inducement  to  a  more  partieuiar 
examination  of  the  woii:,  which  was 
done,  under  a  conviction,  that,  as  it  ia 
now  out  of  print,— -in  bringing  it  again 
into  public  notice, — **'  if  abridged  with 
a  tolerable  deffree  of  care,  and  some- 
what amendea  in  reference  to  style, 
it  might  be  rendered,  to  the  generai- 
ity  of  readers,  even  more  acceptable, 
and  more  useful  than  thb  originals 
Under  this  impression,  the  work  was 
transcribed  and  careiidly  reviaed." 

TV  Athenamm,  or  Spirit  of  the  Engfish 
Magazines,  a  semi  monthly  work  poblbbed 
in  Boston,  by  Bfr.  Cotton,  is  highly  worthy  of 
public  patronage.  Its  title  is  exactly  eiyne- 
sive  of  its  character,  as  every  number  that 
has  been  issued,  presents  a  choice  variety  of 
interesting  articles  selected  from  the  best  Eu- 
ropean publications,  and  consideriog  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  each,  the  price 
of  subscription  is  more  reasonable  than  any 
other  work  of  a  similar  kind,  that  is  presented 
in  our  country.  A  fine  lithographic  print  ex- 
hibiting the  prevailing  fashions  of  Europe 
by  one  of  our  native  artists,  will  be  published 
once  a  month.  We  refer  lo  the  first  number 
for  a  specimen  of  thii  art. 

JUmemUr  ife^MrLittell  el  Philadelpftmi 
has  presented  the  public  with  a  beantifiil  an- 
nual, bearing  this  title  ;  although  it  contains 
many  brilliant  sketches  of  fancy  and  success- 
ful efforts  of  taste,  yet  iu  geneivl  character  is 
of  that  moral  and  religiaa»<«aal,  which  has  * 
not  hitherto  marked  theaa  aamaal  proHnrtinf 
of  fancy. 

Mortpapen  for  the  India, — ^Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Clarke  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  a 
semi  monthly  work,  entitled  the  Ladies'  Port 
Folio,  embellished  with  engravings  $  its  ap- 
pearance is  neat,  and  its  matter  such  as  n^ght 
be  expected  from  the  literary  and  enteiprix- 
iug  character  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

Also,  Mr.  John  W.  Chapman  has  issued 
from  the '  Register  press,'  Salem,  a  new  pa* 
per  called  the  Ladies'  Miscellany. 

The  Wnlem  TiiUr^  printed  in  Cincinnati  $ 
a  few  numbers  of  this  paper  have  been  laid 
upon  our  table.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
thriving  character  of  this  place,  tern  we  most 
acknowledge  thai  the  speoimentf  bofbre  os^ 
are  not  very  favorable  proo6  of  the  "  mmrtk 
of  literatarok'' 
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We  an  plnmd  to  find  llMt  ArMlMf  ^r»- 
ploBied  his  raffled  wing/'  and  has  renewed 
to  OS  bit "  angel  Tiiils*'  which  we  hope  Ibr 
the  Ibiufe  wiU  neither  be  '*  few  nor  far  he- 
httm,"  He  appeared  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  the  window  of  oar  ark,  with  the  Olive 
branch  of  peace,  and  so  we  put  forth  our  hand 
and  took  him  in, 

SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT  FOUO. 


"I  hate  steam  boat  ezcorsions/'  said  a 
yoong  travelling  companion  of  oars, "  e^iec- 
ially  at  the  ihsbionable  season:  to  be  impris* 
ooed  day  and  night  with  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  human  curiosities,  some  natural 
and  some  artificial,  is  insupportable }  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  you  certainly  derive  a  saluta- 
ry relief  in  looking  forth  upon  the  sceneiy— 
bat  in  case  of  rain^ye  powers  defend  us ! 
after  being  weary  of  looking  into  each  other's 
focee,  criticising  the  dresses  of  your  fellow- 
travellers,  &C.  with  an  occasional  look  forth 
at  the  weather  we  have  recourse  to — ^what  f 
reading?  no— rather  paning  over  the  page 
mechanically  two  or  three  times,  and  finally 
referring  to  the  title  page  to  learn  the  subject 
of  your  study.  Would  you  write  f  there  I 
defy  you ;  one  might  as  well  compose  a  trea> 
tise  on  language  amid  the  jargon  of  Babel,  as 
indite  a  line  in  the  cabin  of  a  steam  boat 
As  a  last  resourse,  you  endeavor  to  sleep } 
this  also  is  impossible,  after  nearly  all  have 
packed  themselves  up  in  their  reflective 
nitchcs,  like  so  many  mummies  in  an  Egyp- 
tian pyramid,  two  or  three  sentimental  Ifiiues 
will  lounge  on  the  settee  till  past  midnight, 
curling  their  hair  and  talking  over  their  cea- 
quesis,  occasionally  seasoning  their  disooarse 
with  some  interesting  anecdotes  respecting 
their  most '  pairUcular  fi*iends,'  and  many  oth- 
er lea-table  reminiscenses  equally  entertain- 
ing. *  *  *  Although  we  admit  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  above  sketch  of  a  stoam 
boat  cabin  in  a  storm,  yet  we  strongly  patro- 
nize this  mode  of  travelling  as  the  most  de- 
ligbtfiil  of  any  that  has  ever  yet  been  inven- 
ted. ^ 

The  southerners  talk  of  their  mighty  great, 
and  mighty  littU  concerns,  their '  big  bouses' 
and  their  '  elegant  roast  beef.'  In  the  wes- 
tern states,  they  have  wonderful  fine  views, 
wonderfol  bad  weather ;  also,  a  lady's  dress 
that  is  soiled  or  wrinkled,  or  a  child's  hair 
when  uncombed  is  all  in  a  musB.  In  convers- 
ing with  an  entire  ttnmger  you  are  supposed 
io*know*9l\  that  has  ever  happened  to  him 
since  be  was  born,  even  his  thoogbu;  for  in- 
stance: "I  was  very  young  you  * know,^ 
when  I  went  to  Prance,"  **  As  soon  as  I  re- 
ceived his  noto  I  answered  it  you  know," 


''tbanestdigrhe  eailed  upon  me  in  his  new 
curricle  you  know**  when  the trath  is, yov 
kntno  Noewhether  he  went  to '  FVance'or  to 
Guinea,  or  whether  his  friend  called  in  a 
'  Gurride'  or  a  wheel  barrow.  And  yet  Ihef 
presume  to  laugh  at  us  honest  souls  on  this 
side  of  -  Hurl  Qmm/  for  our '  pretty  consider- 
ables,' oar  '  guesses,'  and  '  admiring'  to  sae 
our  friends.  In  short,  every  state  In  the  aaiea 
has  some  peculiarities,  either  in  the  cnstooH, 
manners,  or  language  of  its  inhabitanU,  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  fivm  iu  neigh- 
bors. Yet  diese  same  peculiarities  or  ne- 
Hom,  ahbongh  they  sometimes  afford  scope 
for  a  little  harmless  railery,  are  nevertheleas 
pleasant  than  otherwise,  as  serving  to  nuuk 
the  character  of  the  people. 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 
The  moat  brilliant  and  numerous  aodieM* 
that  was  ever  collected  at  this  theatre,  hoii« 
ored  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wallack  on  Monday 
evening  last.  His  performance  ofWalter,  in 
Ike  CkUdrm  m  tht  Wood,  and  Dashall  ie 
ify  ^«mC,  gave  Qaiversel  satisfeetion ;  since 
which  the  joint  performances  of  Mr.  Wallack 
and  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  several  plays  of  Otkd^ 
h,  Romto  andJuiiH,  Jutirn  Cemar,  and  RuU 
a  wife  and  have  a  ipt/iyhave  throi^  the  week 
excited  a  strong  interest  among  the  play  going 
part  of  the  community.  This  evening  the 
managers  will  present  the  fovers  of  musie 
with  their  second  coocert }  flvm  the  qwcimana 
already  given  of  the  strength  of  theur  ow« 
orchestra  and  their  power  of  making  koch 
additions  as  will  be  most  effective,  will,  we 
hope  ensure  tbem  a  fine  house. 


MARRI£D 

In  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Motto,  Mr. 
Samuel  Bremell  to  Miss  Harriet  Blake. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Martiudale,  Mr.  Robert  WiU 

amson  to  Miss  Mary  Hunt. 

In  Harvard,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr* 
Jacob  GuttersoD  of  Boston,  to  MisaLocy  Saw- 
yer. 

In  New  Salem,  Capt.  Clark  Thompson  to 
Miss  Eliza  Smith. 


OISD 

In  thisrity,  Mrs.  Louis  Oraele,  aged  36. 
wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Orsele. 

In  Hingbam,  John  De  Pe»,  of  France  aged 
40  j-Mr.  Thomas  Loring,  aged  73  ^-Cideb 
Thaxler,  Esq.  aged  78, 


Tmb  Bowsk  or  Tasti,  §dittd  by  Mbs.  Katha- 
Biira  A.  Wasb,  is  jntblishtd  ly  Dvttoii  and 
WaiTTWoaTB,  JVW.  1  and  4  Excha9g»-Hreu, 
BoaUn—Who  are  aiUMorUtd  te  transact  all 
business  relative  to  the  printing  and  cire«i«- 
tian  0/  tMe  Work, 

All  literary  eemmimieatieus  ekeuld  he.  as  ferm- 
erly,  directed  to  ike  £diter.  ffy  AU  JMtree 
must  be  poet-fakd. 
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MAN'S  DECLINE. 

There  is  a  splendour  in  man's  glowing  youth 

When  his  bosum  is  pure,  and  his  language  is  truth. 

When  his  thoughts  look  forth  from  his  beaming  eye, 

And  his  soul  is  oreathed  in  his  ardent  sigh ; 

£*er  his  lip,  the  circean  bowl  hath  prest — 

Or  remorse  strewn  her  thorns  o'er  the  couch  of  his  rest ; 

When  his  arm  is  strong  in  his  country's  cause, 

And  his  voice  is  high  in  defence  of  her  laws — 

Or  when  with  holy  zeal  at  the  shrine 

Of  religion,  he  sues  for  grace  divine. 

Raising  his  soul  in  fervent  prayer. 

Exploring  those  worlds  where  angels  are — 

Then  heaven's  own  light  illumes  his  eye, 

And  brightens  his  path  to  his  native  sky. 

In  the  busy  scenes  of  commercial  life, 

Or  the  fearless  war  of  political  strife, 

He  engages  with  all  that  ardour  of  soul 

Which  nothing  but  death  has  power  to  controul ; 

Yet  when  in  the  shade  of  the  twilight  bower, 

In  nature's  soft  reclining  hour. 

He  breathes  in  the  youthful  maiden's  ear 

His  hopes,  and  his  vows,  with  a  soul  sincere — 

His  eye  is  as  mild  as  the  evening  sky, 

And  his  voice  is  as  soft  as  the  zephvrs'  sigh. 

E'en  his  gay  song  in  the  festive  hall, 

Or  his  bounding  foot  at  the  airy  ball, 

The  flash  of  his  wit,  and  his  laugh  of  glee. 

When  his  thoughts  are  light  and  his  bosom  is  free — 

Have  each  a  charm,  with  which  the  heart 

Of  feeling  heaves  a  sigh  to  part! 

But  there  is  a  glory  in  man^s  dedxne, 

Like  the  lights  which  expire  on  a  sacred  shrine 

When  the  chant  is  breathed,  and  the  right  is  past, 

And  the  lanffuid  flame  is  fading  fast — 

His  parting  hour  is  as  calm  and  as  bright, 

As  the  bplendour  that  borders  the  mantle  of  night; 

Like  the  sun,  when  he  sinks  in  the  glowing  west. 

While  his  radiance  illumines  the  ocean's  breast, 

When  the  halo  of  glory  that  circles  bis  brow 

Is  aU  that  is  left  oithe  hero  now, 
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When  the  bosom  that  throbbed  at  freedom's  caU, 

Or  the  voice  that  was  heard  in  the  senate  hall, 

Is  calm  and  still  as  the  hour  that  is  given 

To  fit  his  soul  for  the  peace  of  heaven. 

E*en  he  who  explored  the  page  of  truth, 

To  rob  disease  of  her  venomous  tooth, 

That  hand  which  arrested  the  shafts  of  death — 

The  skill  which  prolonf;ed  the  quivering  breath 

lapatverleMf  his  own  bright  form  to  save 

From  the  grasp  of  disease—from  the  blight  of  the  grave  ! 

Yet  there's  a  charm — a  nameless  grace. 

That  hovers  o'er  his  tintless  face, 

When  his  dark  hair  lies  on  his  pale  cold  broW| 

Like  the  shade  of  the  yew  on  the  mountain  snow, 

When  his  smile  is  soft,  and  his  eye  is  resigned. 

And  his  voice  breathes  the  peace  of  his  trancjuil  mind, 

When  all  that  was  bright  and  all  that  was  gay 

Like  the  rainbow's  hues  are  passing  away. 

There  is  even  brightness  in  man's  decay. 

For  his  eye  beams  forth  an  unearthly  ray ; 

It  glows  with  the  triumphs  and  joys  that  are  past, 

While  it  speaks  of  the  peace  he  hopes  for  at  last — 

When  the  being  he  loves  shall  close  his  eyes, 

And  share  with  heaven  his  parting  sighs ; 

O,  then  his  pure  soul,  from  regions  above. 

Shall  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  love — 

And  when  the  hour  of  her  final  doom 

Consigns  her  to  the  same  cold  tomb, 

His  hovering  form  shall  await  her  there. 

With  a  lover's  smile,  and  an  angel's  care : 

And  their  spirits  shall  rise  from  this  orb  of  clay 

And  wing  their  flight  to  eternal  day.  Auoubta. 


WANDERINGS. 

BT  F.  f.  HILL,  Z8^. 


Oh,  hsd  my  lonely  spirit  pinions  swift, 
To  soar  through  yon  ethereal  space,  bevond 
The  reach  of  mortal  view !  Then  would  I  leave 
This  cheerless  region,  and  afar  would  seek 
That  world,  where  sorrow  never  dims  the  e^e, 
Where  memory  glances  o'er  the  scenes  behmd, 
And  sees  around  them  rainbow  hues  of  joy — 
Where  o'er  the  Future,  a  thin  veil  is  drawn. 
Through  which  mild  pleasure  beams,  inviting  on 
The  spirit,  to  enjoy  a  neavenly  rest. 

Familiar,  wearied  in  the  scenes  of  earth. 

Imagination  loves  to  seek  that  land 

Whose  scenes  are  bright  with  loveliness,  and  where 

Whatever  meets  the  eye,  is  holy,  fair. 

And  smiling  in  such  purity,  as  once 

Dwelt  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise.    Around, 

Rise  verdant  mountains,  o'er  whose  living  green 

Full  many  a  rill  in  sparkling  gladness  flows. 

Abovej  celestial  beauty  sits  enthron'd 

Amid  bright  clouds  with  purple  brilliance  ting'd, 

Or  in  dim  twilight,  other  orbs  look  forth 

In  vestal  beauty  fix)m  their  lofty  seats. 
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And  linger  in  the  west,  and  seem  to  sbine 

With  new  effulgence,  as  their  parting  ray 

They  shed,  then  hasten  on  their  course. 

Rich  perfume  breathes  in  every  gale,  and  near, 

Embosom'd  in  the  grove's  luxuriance. 

The  crystal  mirror  of  the  lake  appears, 

Where  forest,  mountain,  rock  suspended  seem. 

Beneath,  the  eoral  grows,  and  spreads  its  branch, 

Encircling  round  the  Naiad's  cold  retreat. 

The  floating  clouds  seem  rich  with  melody, 

And  music  swells  from  unseen  harps  and  flutes, 

Filling  the  soul  with  inspiration  sweet ; 

And  then  it  h(^ds  communion  with  the  Source 

Of  harmony  ana  love — ^it  whispers  low 

The  notes  of  adoration,  and  delights 

In  his  own  temple,  at  ISi  shrine  to  bend. 

There  would  my  soul  inhale  the  calm  delight 
Which  hovers  round  that  blessed  land,  as  soft 
As  overhanging  clouds  at  noontide  hour, 
When  upon  Summer's  bosom.  Nature  rests. 


MBMORY. 

BY  W.  LKGGBTT,  tS^* 

When  memory  paints  with  nencil  true 
The  scenes  where  youth  aelighted  roved, 

She  throws  o'er  none  so  sweet  a  hue 
As  robes  the  home  of  her  I  lov'd. 

Each  tree,  each  flower,  that  flourish'd  there. 
In  former  beauty  seems  to  wave ; 

I  seem  to  breathe  my  native  air, 
Mid  friends  who're  sleeping  in  the  grave. 

But  soon  these  shades  of  joy  depart 
And  present  sorrows  start  to  view — 

Memory,  like  Hope,  still  mocks  the  heart 
With  visions  sweet— but  fleetmg  too ! 

But  Faith  points  out  your  radiant  heaven, 
And  bids  the  mourner  not  despair ; 

Whispering,  **  afflictions  are  but  given, 
"  Liks  angel- wings  to  waft  you  there !" 


lilGHTS  AND  SHADES. 

The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light ; 

The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it ; 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 

Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  aU  gloom ; 

The  sadest  heart  is  not  aU  sadness ; 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 

There  shmes  someJingering  beam  of  gladnei 

Despair  is  never  qitUe  despair ; 

Nor  life,  nor  death,  the  future  closes; 
And  round  the  shadowy  bfow  of  Care, 

Will  Hope  and  Fancy  twine  their  roses. 
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"  With  youthful  fiiDcj,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  wasie/'^PMNK. 
The  brightest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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ORIGINAL  SKBTCHBS NO.  VII. 


'  WK  HOLD  THR  MIRROR  UP  TO  HATURB.' 


INGRATITUDE.— (>*  i"u  Uory.) 

[OONCLUDRO.] 


Althouoh  Ellen  felt  gratified  at  the 
liberality  which  her  lover  evinced, 
io  thus  placing  her  where  she  might 
advantageously  pursue  those  studies 
which  as  yet,  she  had  only  com- 
menced— and  although  she  was 
pleased  with  the  delicacy  which  had 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of 
her  being  accompanied  to  her  new 
situation  by  a  female  of  respecta- 
bility, still,  she  felt  deeply  mortified 
to  learn  that  his  family,  who  had 
now  removed  to  their  residence  in 
the  city,  declined  her  introduction 
to  them,  until  the  year  which  was 
the  teem  allotted  for  her  tuition, 
should  expire.  In  vain  Jones  urged 
them  to  see  her,  but  could  obtain 
no  other  favour  than  the  offer  of  an 
old  maid  aunt,  who  had  always  re- 
sided in  his  family,  to  accompany 
Ellen  to  the  academy  and  converse 
with  her  instructors  relative  to  her 
future  studies,  and  the  rules  which 
she  deemed  it  necessary  should  be 
Vol.  1. 


observed  respecting  her  conduct. 
To  do  Ellen  justice,  slie  sedulously 
improved  every  moment  of  her  time, 
and  her  progress,  particularly  in 
the  lighter  branches,  was  remarked 
with  pleasure  by  her  instructors ; 
these  accomplishments  joined  to  the 
superior  graces  of  her  person,  soon 
obtained  for  her  here,  as  in  her  na- 
tive village,  the  admiration  of  all 
who  beheld  ller.  Conscious  of  her 
attractions,  her  love  of  Albert  less- 
ened not  her  ambition  for  conquest, 
and  as  she  listened  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  she  vainly  imagined  that 
all  the  praises  she  heard,  and  the 
benefits  she  received  were  but  just 
tributes  to  her  superior  beauty,  and 
had  no  doubt  but  any  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers would  under  similar  circum- 
stances have  been  as  liberal  as  the 
man  to  whom  her  faith  was  given. 
Under  these  impressions,  her  grati- 
tude for  the  generosity  of  Albert 
soon  diminished,  and  ahjiough  her 
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letters  were  still  expressive  of  ten- 
derness, she  felt  less  scrupalous  than 
formerly  in  mentioning  those  wants 
which  his  purse  alone  could  enable 
her  to  gratify.  Pleased  with  her 
sincerity,  which  seemed  to  evince 
her  implicit  confidence  in  his  love, 
every  wish,  however  extravagant, 
was  cheerfully  complied  with  as 
promptly  as  if  she  could  already 
command  the  fortune  in  which  she 
expected  soon  to  participate. 

As  the  boarding  school  was  fifly 
or  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Albert,  his  visits  to  Ellen 
were  consequently  few  ;  yet  at  each 
interview  he  became  more  attached 
to  her  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  her  mind  and  manners, 
which  now  rendered  her  most  in- 
teresting as  a  companion.  Love  is 
proverbially  blind — in  contempla- 
ting her  beauty  and  graces,  he  saw 
not  the  defects  of  her  disposition, 
that  dark  shade  in  her  character, 
ingratitude.  Without  reflecting  that 
she,  in  whom  all  his  h#pes  of  future 
happiness  were  centred,  had  volun- 
tarily le(\  her  aged  parents,  who  had 
nursed  her  with  tenderness  and 
gratified  her  every  wish,  even  be- 
yond their  means  to  do  so.  But  the 
idea  perhaps,  that  she  had  complied 
with  his  wishes  in  this  respect, 
served  to  paliate  the  inhumanity  of 
her  conduct,  and  her  apparent  love 
for  him  veiled  all  those  errors  that 
were  obvious  to  others.  Ellen  now. 
assumed  the  air  of  a  belle  and  the 
confidence  and  independent  man- 
ners of  a  woman  of  fashion  ;  this  in 
his  last  visits  was  remarked  with 
satisfaction  by  Albert,  who  was  im- 
patient for  the  time  when  he  should 
present  to  his  family  and  society,  an 
elegant  accomplished  woman  as  his 
wife.  About  two  months  previous 
to  the  time  appointed  for  her  re- 
moval from  school,  she  obtained 
permission  to  spend  a  short  vaca- 
tion with  a  female  friend,  whose 
parents  had  invited  her  to  pass 
thanksgiving  at  their  residence,  a- 


bout  twelve  miles  distant.  Pleased 
with  every  opportunity  that  offered 
of  enjoying  society,  and  shewing 
forth  her  graces,  she  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation;  beside  the 
members  of  the  family,  many  stran- 
gers of  distinction  and  fashion  were 
invited  to  partake  of  the  dinner, 
which  was  profuse  with  luxuries; 
at  the  ball,  which  succeeded  the 
festivities  of  the  day,  Ellen  appeared 
attended  by  her  friends.  At  a  late 
hour,  as  they  passed  through  the 
crowd  of  fashion,  every  eye  was 
turned  upon  the  fair  stranger,  who, 
glistening  with  jewels  and  blvshing 
with  the  consciousne-ss  of  the  admi- 
ration which  she  attracted,  survey- 
ed with  a  smile  of  delight  the  bril- 
liant circle  which  surrounded  her. 

She  was  scarcely  seated  when 
the  brother  of  her  friend,  who  was 
one  of  the  managers,  introduced 
to  her  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  whose 
splendid  uniforn  and  courtly  man- 
ners rendered  him  equally  conspic- 
uous with  herself.  Although  Ellen 
knew  little  of  the  science  of  danc- 
ing as  it  is  now  taught,  yet  she  was 
graceful  by  nature,  and  with  the 
aid  of  her  accomplished  partner 
passed  through  the  evolutions  of  the 
cotillion  in  a  style  superior  to  any 
other  lady  present.  Her  new  beau 
was  all  attention,  expressing  to  her 
and  others  his  undisguised  admira- 
tion ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  was 
soon  whispered  in  his  ear,  that 
she  was  already  ^engaged,*  this 
however  he  affected  to  disregard, 
and  trusting  to  the  power  which 
his  fine  person  and  fascinating  con- 
versation had  generally  insured  him 
in  female  society,  he  was  deter- 
mined at  least  to  play  the  '  agreea- 
ble,  let  the  evept  be  what  it  might, 
particularly  as  he  found  the  lady 
by  no  means  averse  to  receiving  his 
compliments.  I^t  no  one  who  en- 
ters the  path  of  folly,  or  suffers  even 
a  slight  dereliction  from  prudence, 
exclaim,  "  thus /«r  will  I  go,  but 
no  farther."      The  degrees   from 
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indiacretioD  to  vice,  thoagh  often 
bardlj  perceptible  to  ourselves,  are 
nevertheless  sure  and  rapid,  unless 
seasonably  checked.  To  be  brief, 
Lieut.  Malborne  became  the  very 
shadow  of  Ellen ;  at  first  she  ad- 
mitted his  attention  from  vanity — 
next,  his  elegant  person,  together 
with  the  free  though  polished  man- 
ners, so  peculiar  to  southern  gen- 
tlemen, particularly  those  of  the 
navy  and  army,  charmed  her,  and 
these  she  half  unconsciously  com* 
pared  with  those  of  her  devoted 
Albert ;  the  result  was,  her  obliga- 
tions were  forgotten,  and  his  im- 
age was  in  a  few  weeks  entirely  ob- 
literated from  her  heart,  to  give 
place  to  one  who  was  rather  proud 
than  pleased  at  this  capricious  trans- 
fer of  her  affections,  but  his  gallant- 
ry now  also  enlisted  in  this  event, 
and  the  moment  he  learnt  her  sen- 
timents in  his  favour,  he  refused  his 
consent  to  her  return  to  the  acade- 
my. This  was  the  crisis  of  her 
fate;  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to 
her  young  friend  her  dishonourable 
conduct,  she  consented  to  elope 
with  a  perfect  stranger,  who  had 
captivated  her  fancy  rather  than 
her  heart,  with  no  other  security 
than  his  promise  of  an  immediate 
union — after  which  he  engaged  to 
introduce  her  to  his  family  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  soon  as  his  public  duties 
would  allow  him.  The  day  after 
their  departure,  the  most  important 
obligation  was  fulfilled — ^they  were 
married  in  the  first  village  where  a 
magistrate  could  be  found,  willing 
with  a  bribe  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
ny, after  which  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  New  York,  where  for 
a  few  months  they'  enjoyed  all  the 
gay  amusements  of  that  splendid 
city,  without  reflecting  upon  the  fu- 
ture. Ellen's  dream  of  happiness 
was  however  soon  dissipated  by  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  tb  her  husband 
from  his  commander,  ordering  him 
to  prepare  immediately  foi  a  three 
years  cruise.    At  this  moment  the 


truth  burst  forth*— her  husband  in- 
formed her  that  his  family,  though 
once  affluent,  consisted  now  only  of 
a  widowed  mother,  and  sister,  who 
supported  themselves  entirely  bj 
their  industry,  and  the  aid  which 
he  occasionally  afforded  them  from 
his  ]9ay.  He  however  endeavoured 
to  silence  her  murmurs,  by  stating 
that  although  he  could  not  hi  present 
accompany  her  to  them,  he  would 
leave  her  in  pleasant  retired  lodg- 
ings in  New  York,  and  very  soon 
remit  her  money  by  a  friend,  whom 
he  should  commission  to  attend  her 
to  his  family.  The  parting  day  at 
length  arrived,  the  elegant  Lieuten* 
ant  slightly  kissing  her,  told  her 
this  was  the  fate  of  warrior's  brides, 
and  departed.  The  grief  with 
which  Ellen  was  at  first  overpower- 
ed, soon  gave  place  to  the  most 
painful  anxieties ;  no  letter  or  re- 
mittance arrived  from  her  husband, 
she  was  among  strangers,  without 
the  power  of  paying  those  bills 
which  were  due  for  her  accommo- 
dations, besides  numerous  other  ex- 
penses which  she  was  not  aware  of 
contracting.  Cold  looks  and  inti- 
mations that  she  mus^  seek  other 
lodgings,  soon  followed — and  amid 
these  miseries  she  became  a  mother 
with  scarcely  the  comforts  of  life 
around  her.  Feeling  now  that  she 
had  no  other  resource  lefl,  the 
thoughts  of  her  humble  *  home^  were 
her  only  consolation  ;  by  the  sale 
of  her  jewels  at  half  their  value, 
she  was  enabled  to  pay  the  demands 
against  her,  but  as  nothing  was  lef^ 
for  her  future  support,  and  recoil- 
ing at  the  idea  of  striving  to  main- 
tain herself  and  child  among  stran- 
gers, who  from  her  forlorn  situation, 
believed  her  to  be  any  thing  but  a 
virtuous  woman,  she  offered  her- 
self as  an  attendant  to  a  lady  who 
was  visiting  Boston  with  her  family, 
and  in  that  humble  capacity  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  that  home, 
which  in  the  pride  and  vanity  of  her 
heart,  she  had  voluntarily  forsaken. 
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But  Ellen  was  noiv  an  altered  be- 
ing ;  not  a  trace  of  her  former  self 
was  left — mortification  had  struck 
the  death  blow  to  her  pride,  and 
anxiety — even  want  had  so  impair- 
ed her  health,  that  her  still  affec- 
tionate parents  groaned  in  agony 
as  they  recognized  their  daughter 
in  the  pale  trembling  form  which 
appeared  before  them,  pressing  to 
her  bosom  a  babe  whose  weight  her 
arms  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sus- 
tain. This  meeting  was  too  much 
for  her  weakened  fraine.  find  sub- 
dued spirits  to  support,  and  a  vio- 
lent fever,  occasioned  by  too  early 
an  exposure  to  fatigue  and  inclem- 
ent weather,  soon  ensued,  which 
added  to  remorse  of  conscience  for 
her  ingratitude  to  her  parents,  and 
faithlessness  to  her  former  lover, 
soon  put  a  period  to  her  existence. 
Scarcely  were  her  funeral  rites  over, 
when  a  letter  was  received  from  her 
husband  containing  a  large  sum  of 
money,  handed  by  the  gentleman 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  attend 
her  to  Virginia ;  an  accidental  ill- 
ness had  occasioned  his  delay  in 
the  execution  of  his  trust.  In  New 
York  he  haA  learned  of  her  depart- 
ure for  home,  and  had  followed  her 
in  order  to  deliver  the  letter  and 
apologize  for  hia  apparent  neglect. 

Albert  Jones  was  at  first  deeply 
wounded  at  the  faithiesness  and  in- 
gratitude of  Ellen,  but  his  rea- 
son soon  convinced  him  that  a 
mind  radically  defective  in  moral 
principles,  could  never  he  the  nur- 
sery of  those  virtues  which  consti- 
tute domestic  happiness ;  and  as  she 
had  never  beep  introduced  to  his 
family,  she  was  soon  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  as  the  object  of  a 
boyish  attachment.  Still  he  could 
not  reflect  without  regret  on  the 
part  he  had  acted  in  advising  her 
to  quit  her  parental  roof  forever — 
this  thought  often,  even  now,  (said 
my  friend)  preys  heavily  upon  his 
spirits,  and  although  he  sometimes 
mixes  in  gay  society,  he  has  never 


since  evinced  a  partiality  towards 
any  lady  or  expressed  the  least  in- 
timation of  becoming  a  married 
man.  Since  the  death  of  its  moth- 
er the  good  old  gardener  and  his 
wife  have  cherished  that  child  with. 
the  same  fondness  and  care  which 
she  once  experienced  from  them 
in  her  days  of  helplessness.  He  is 
now  their  only  comfiNl,  and  may 
heaven  preserve  him  as  a  blessing 
to  their  old  age,  and  render  him 
grateful  for  their  protection  ia  his 
infancy  by  enabling  him  hereailer 
to  repay  them,  by  soothing  thotr  last 
hours  with  kindness  and  affection. 


<Satut1ia5  3BtictiCng* 


Alas !  as  we  cast  our  eyes  back 
along  the  dark  current  of  ages,  no- 
ting the  awful  undulations  of  em- 
pire ;  the  desolating  wave  of  ambi- 
tion rolling  on  the  footsteps  of  civ- 
ilization's pioudest  march ;  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean  of  man's  unhallowed 
passions,  how  little  does  there  ap- 
pear in  this  long  course  of  time  to 
illuminate  the  world  and  calm  its 
terrible  agitations !  Amid  this  night 
of  error  ;  through  this  sad  chroni- 
cle of  suffering,  change  and  crime, 
how  thinly  are  the  r^eeming  spir- 
its of  our  race  scattered  along  the 
broad  arc  of  time !  How  few  and 
how  poor  are  the  abiding  monu- 
ments which  remain  to  man  of  more 
than  half  his  abode  upon  earth! — 
Where  are  the  empires  coterapora- 
ry  with  the  period  we  have  fixed  for 
the  meridian  of  our  order?  Nay 
where  are  the  nations  which  have 
followed  them  1  The  rebellious, 
predestinated  Jew  ;  the  refined  A- 
siatic ;  the  tasteful  gifted  and  im* 
pubive  Greek,  the  stern,  wise  and 
unconquered  Roman,— Hvhere  are 
they  ?  The  hand  of  death  hath, 
smote  them  and  they  have  gone  ta 
their  long  and  dread  account.  Dust 
thou  art,  and  to  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn. Brief  and  t^jrible  explica*. 
tion  of  man's  origin  and  late  !   Ail 
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the  vast  conceptions  with  which 
we  are  filled  ;  all  that  intellectual 
power  and  grandeur  which  have 
ranked  our  species  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angelic  hosts  ;  all  the  ar- 
dent and  invincible  emotions  which 
rage  within  us ;  all  those  exquisite 
sympathies  which  like  golden  cords 
bind  the  moral  elements  of  the 
world  together,  and  chain  them  to 
Jehovah's  throne;  all  these  high 
and  glorious  faculties  are  degraded 
into  the  accidences  of  organic  dust, 
controuled  by  its  infirmities  and 
destined  to  its  tomb.  The  nerve 
of  manhood  is  unstrung  in  death, 
and  all  his  energies  expire.  The 
fire  of  patriotism  and  the  light  of 
science  are  at  once  extinguished. 
The  laurel  crown  and  the  trium- 
phal arch;  the  trophies  of  genius 
and  the  altars  of  piety  are  whelmed 
in  one  undistinguised  ruin.  Man 
is  the  victim  of  the  grave,  and  all 
that  he  creates  is  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  decay. 

Those  who  patronize  ibe  '  terrtfie'  will  be 
•niQted  with  the  followiog  tremeDdous  ^host 
story. 

Soon  after  the  murder  of  King 
Charles  I.  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  King's  house 
at  Woodstock,  with  the  manor,  park, 
woods,  and  other  demesnes,  for 
which  purpose,  they  met  on  the  ]3th 
of  October,  1649,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  King's  own  rooms, 
sitting  in  the  Presence  Chamber  fur 
the  despatch  of  business.  On  the 
16th  of  this  month,  in  the  midst  of 
their  debate,  there  entered  a  large 
black  dog  howling,  who  overturned 
three  of  their  chairs,  crept  under  a 
bed  and  vanished,  although  all  the 
doors  had  been  kept  carefully  lock- 
ed. The  next  day,  sitting  in  a  low- 
er room,  they  heard  persons  walk- 
ing overhead,  though  the  chamber 
was  locked  iip ;  the  wood  of  the 
King's  oak  was  brought  from  the 
dining  room,  and  thrown  with  great 
vi&lencc  into  the  Presence  Cham- 


ber ;  the  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and 
other  furnittire  were  forcibly  hurried 
about  the  room ;  the  papers  con- 
taining* the  minutes  of  their  trans- 
actions were  torn,  the  ink-gtass 
broken,  the  doors  all  the  while  re<- 
maining  fast,  and  the  keys  in  the 
custody  of  the  commissioners.  The 
night  following,  ^$harp,  the  secre- 
tary, and  two  of  the  servants  being* 
asleep  in  the  same  room,  had  their 
bed's  feet  lifted  up  so  much  higher 
than  their  heads  that  they  expected 
to  have  their  necks  broken,  and 
then  were  let  fall  again  with  a  vio^ 
lence  that  shook  the  whole  house. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th,  all  being 
abed  in  the  same  room  for  greater 
security,  and  lights  burning  by 
them,  the  candles  in  an  instant  6tinrf 
blue,  and  then  went  out  with  a  sul- 
phureous smell,  and  ^hat  moment 
the  wooden  trenchers  whereon  they 
had  eaten  the  day  before,  and  which 
bad  been  locked  op  in  the  pantry, 
were  hurled  about  the  room  with 
great  violence.  On  several  follow- 
ing nights  the  candles  changed  col-< 
our  as  before,  strange  noises  were 
heard,  their  honours  received  sore 
bruises  from  logs  of  wood  and  other 
substances  thrown  upon  them  which 
kept  rolling  about  the  floor  all  night, 
though  next  morning  nothing  could 
be  seen.  On  the  29th,  about  mid- 
night, the  candles  went  out  bluely 
as  usual,  something  walked  majesti- 
cally through  the  room,  and  opened* 
and  shut  the  windows,  great  stones 
flew  about  in  all  directions,  and 
at  about  quarter  after  one,  a  noise 
was  heard  as  of  forty  cannon  dis- 
charged together,  aftd  again  re-- 
peated  at  about  eight  minutes  dis- 
tance, which  being  heard  through 
the  country  for  sixteen  miles  round, 
I  brought  all  the  neighborhood  into' 
their  honor's  room,  where  they  gath- 
ered up  the  great  stones,  four  score 
in  number,  and  laid  them  by  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  where  in  Dr.  Plot's 
time  they  were  still  to  be  seen. — • 
The  commissioners  during  this  ym* 
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tation  gave  themselves  up  for  lost^ 
crying  aloud  for  help,  and  Giles 
Sharp  soatching  up  a  sword  had 
well  nigh  .killed  one  of  their  hon- 
ours, mistaking  him  for  the  spirit  as 
he  ran  from  one  room  to  the  other. 
Still  however,  they  resohedon  con- 
tinuing their  labours,  when,  on  the 
first  of  November,  the  roost  dread- 
ful scene  of  all  ensued :  candles 
were  lighted  up  in  every  part  of  the 
room,  and  a  great  fire  made ;  at 
midnight,  the  candles  all  burning 
blue,  a  noise  like  the  bursting  of  a 
cannon  was  heard,  and  the  burning 
billets  were  tossed  about  even  on 
their  honours'  beds,  who  called 
Giles  and  his  companions  to  their 
relief,  otherwise  the  house  would 
have  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  an 
hour  after  the  candles  went  out  as 
usual,  horses'  bones  came  pouring 
into  the  room  with  great  force,  the 
curtains  and  windows  were  violent- 
ly torn  and  shaken,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  alarmed  with  such 
tremendous  noises,  that  even  the 
rabbit  stealers  who  were  abroad 
that  night  in  the  warren  were  so 
tferrified  that  they  fied  away,  leaving 
their  ferrets  behind  them.  One  of 
their  honours  this  night  spoke,  and 
in  the  name  of  God  asked  the  spirit 
what  it  was,  and  why  it  disturbed 
them  so?  to  which,  however,  no 
answer  was  given. 

One  of  the  servants  now  lighted 
a  large  candle,  and  set  it  on  the 
door-way  between  the  two  cham- 
bers; and  as  he  watched  it,  he 
plainly  saw  a  hoof  striking  the  can- 
dle and  candle-stick  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  after  making  three 
scrapes  over  the  snuff,  scraped  it 
out.  Upon  this  he  was  so  bold  as 
to  draw  a  sword,  but  had  scarce 
got  it  out  when  he  felt  another  in- 
visible hand  pulling  it'  from  him, 
and  at  length  prevailing,  struck 
him  so  violently  on  the  head  with 
the  pummel  that  he  fell  down  for 
dead  with  the  blow.  At  this  mo- 
ment was  heard  another  explosion 


like  the  broadside  of  a  ship  of  war, 
and  at  about  a  minute  or  two's  dis- 
tance each,  no  less  than  nineteen 
more  such,  shaking  the  house  so 
violently  that  they  expected  every 
minute  that  it  would  fail  upon  their 
heads.  But  what  put  an  end  to 
their  proceedings  happened  the  next 
day  as  they  were  all  at  dinner,  when 
a  paper  in  which  they  had  signed  a 
mutual  agreement  to  share  a  part  of 
the  premises  among  themselves, 
(which  paper  they  had  hid  for  the 
present  under  the  earth  in  a  pot  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  in  which 
an  orange  tree  grew,)  was  consumed 
in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the 
earth's  taking  fire  and  burning  vio- 
lently with  a  blue  fume  and  an  in- 
tolerable stench,  so  that  they  were 
all  driven  out  of  the  house,  to  which 
they  never  could  again  be  prevailed 
on  to  return. 

ESSAY 

ON  FEMALE  USEFULNESS. 

If  there  is  a  qualification  in  which 
a  female  ought  to  excel,  it  is  a  thor- 
ough and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  duties  of  domestic 
life.  She  may  be  ignorant  of  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  and 
deficient  in  more  refined  attainments 
with  comparative  impunity,  but  no 
embellishments  can  supply  her  de- 
ficiency in  these.  These  consti- 
tute her  peculiar  and  appropriate 
employment,  and  so  far  from  being 
beneath  her  regard,  do  they  adorn 
and  beautify  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  sex.  The  sentiment  may 
not  exactly  accord  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  present  age,  but  it  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
heart  of  every  female— that  industry 
and  economy  are  her  true  glory. — 
There  is  no  apology  for  an  idle  wo- 
man. A  woman  who  is  occupied  in 
little  else  than  receiving  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  other  sex,  and  having 
every  want  supplied  by  obsequioQS 
attendants,  if  she  does  not  become 
torpid  by  inaciioh,  is  almost  always 
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the  ?ictiin  of  that  morbid  sensibility, 
which,  while  it  can  weep  over  the 
ideal  scenes  of  a  novel  or  a  tragedy , 
has  no  interest  in  the  affecting  re- 
alities of  human  life,  and  passes 
through  the  world  without  commu- 
nicating happiness,  or  acquiring  re- 
spectability. Few  appreciate  the 
obligations,  cares,  and  labours  of  an 
industrious  female  ;  and  few,  I  fear, 
are  sensible  of  the  perpeiual  self- 
denial  which  she  is  called  to  exer- 
cise in  the  performance  of  her  labo- 
rious and  reiterated  duties.  Her 
eye  most  be  every  where  in  her  own 
proper  sphere ;  her  authority  every 
where  in  her  own  retired  dominion ; 
her  hand  on  every  spring  in  all  the 
departments  of  domestic  labor.  And 
a  cheerful  submission  to  this  inces- 
sant watchfulness  and  care,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  prominent  excel- 
lences of  her  character.  A  female 
that  has  been  induced  to  believe 
that  she  was  made  for  nothing  but 
to  be  beloved  and  admired,  and 
who  is  never  pleased  but  by  the  al- 
ternations of  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion, has  never  learned  to  estimate 
her  true  worth  and  excellence,  and 
is  a  stranger  to  the  high  destina- 
tion of  woman. 

THE  liADTE'S  LOWE. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

Her  voice  was  slow  and  gentle,  and 
possessed  that  devotional  Scottish 
melody  of  expression  which  gives 
so  much  antique  richness  and  grace 
to  speech.  Under  the  shade  of  a 
long  veil  she  sought  to  Conceal  a 
face  where  early  grief  had  bleached 
the  roses,  and  impressed  a  sedate 
and  settled  sorrow  on  a  brow  par- 
ticularly white  and  high.  Her  eye 
still  retained  something  of  the  light 
of  early  life,  whiph  darkened  or 
brightened  as  the  joys,  the  suffer- 
ings, or  the  sorrows,  of  wedded  and 
maternal  love,  gave  a  deeper  inter- 
est or  passion  to  her  story, 

When  woman  is  young,  said  she, 
with  a  sigh,  but  not  of  regret,  she 


loves  to  walk  in  the  crowded  streets, 
and  near  the  dwellings  of  men — 
when  she  becomes  wiser,  has  seen 
the  vanities,  and  drunk  of  the  mis- 
eries and  woes  of  life,  she  chooses 
her  walks  in  more  lonely  places, 
and,  seeking  converse  with  her  own 
spirit,  shuns  the  joy  and  the  mirth 
of  the  world.  When  sorrow,  which 
misses  few,  had  found  me  out,  and 
made  me  a  matchless  bird,  I  once 
walked  out  to  the  margin  of  that 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the  Ladye's 
Lowe.  It  was  the  heat  of  summer : 
the  hills  in  which  the  lake  lay  em- 
bosomed were  bright  and  green; 
sheep  were  scattered  upon  their 
sides  ;  shepherds  sat  on  their  sam* 
mits ;  while  the  grassy  sward,  de- 
scending to  the  quiet  pure  water, 
gave  it  so  much  of  its  own  vernal 
hue,  that  the  eye  could  not  always 
distinguish  where  the  hnd  and  lake 
met.  Its  long  green  water  flags, 
and  broad  lilies,  which  lay  so  flat 
and  so  white  along  the  surfrce,  were 
unmoved  save  by  the  course  of  a 
pair  of  white  swans,  which  for 
many  years  had  grazed  on  the  grassy 
margin,  or  found  food  in  the  lx>ttotn 
of  the  lake. 

This  pastoral  quietness  pertained 
more  to  modern  than  to  ancient 
times.  When  the  summer  heat  was 
high,  and  the  waters  ofthe  lake  low, 
the  remains  of  a  broken  but  nar- 
row causeway,  composed  of  square 
stones,  indented  in  a  frame-work  of 
massy  oak,  might  still  be  traced, 
starting  from  a  little  bay  on  the  north* 
em  side,  and  diving  directly  to- 
wards the  centre  ofthe  lake.  Tra- 
dition, in  pursuing  the  history  of 
this  causeway,  supplied  the  lake 
with  an  island,  the  island  with  a 
tower,  and  the  tower  with  narratives 
of  perils,  and  bloodshed,  and  chiv- 
alry, and  love.  These  flreside  tradi- 
tions, varying  according  to  the  fan- 
cy of  the  peasantry,  all  concluded 
in  a  story  too  wild  for  ordinary  be- 
lief. A  battle  is  invariably  de- 
scribed by  some  grey-headed  nar- 
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rator,  fought  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  lake,  and  sufficiently  periloos 
and  bloody.  A  lady's  voice  is  heard, 
and  a  lady's  form  is  seen  among  the 
armed  men,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fight.  She  is  described  as  borne 
off  towards  the'  causeway  by  the 
lord  of  the  tower,  while  the  margin 
of  he  water  is  strewed  with  dead 
or  dying  men.  She  sees  her  father, 
her  brother,  fall  in  her  defence; 
her  lover,  to  whom  she  had  been 
betrothed,  and  from  whom  she  had 
been  torn,  die  by  her  side ;  and  the 
deep  and  lasting  curse  which  she 
denounced  against  her  ravisher, 
and  the  tower,  and  the  lake  which 

gave  him  shelter,  is  not  forgotten, 
ut  it  is  too  awful  to  mingle  with 
the  stories  of  a  grave  and  a  devout 
people.  That  night,  it  is  said,  a 
voice  was  heard  as  of  a  spirit  run- 
ning round  and  round  the  lake,  and 
denouncing  a  curve  again&t  it ;  the 
waters  became  agitated,  a  shriek 
was  beard  at  midnight.  In  the 
morning  the  castle  of  the  Ladye's 
Lowe  was  sunk,  and  the  waters  of 
the  lake  slept  seven  fathoms  deep 
over  the  copostone. 

They  who  attach  credence  to  this 
wild  legend  are  willing  to  support 
it  by  much  curious  testimony. — 
They  tell  that,  when  the  waters 
are  pure  in  summer  time,  or  when 
the  winter's  ice  lies  clear  beneath 
the  foot  of  the  curler,  the  walls  of 
the  tower  are  distinctly  seen  with- 
out a  stone  displaced  ;  while  those 
who  connect  tales  of  wonder  with 
every  remarkable  place,  say,  that 
oace  a  year  the  castle  arisos  at 
midnight  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  with  lights,  not  like  the  lights 
of  this  world,  streaming  from  loop- 
hole and  turret,  while  on  the  sum- 
mit, like  a  banner  spread,  Rtands  a 
lady  clad  in  white,  holding  her 
hands  to  heaven,  and  shrieking. — 
This  vision  is  said  to  precede,  by  a 
night  or  two,  the  annual  destruction 
of  some  person  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.     The  influence  of  this  super- 


stition has  made  the  Ladye's  Lowe 
a  solitary  and  desolate  place,  has 
preserved  its  fish,  which  are  both 
delicious  and  numerous,  from  the 
fisher's  net  and  hook,  and  its  wild 
swans  from  the  gun  of  the  fowler. 
The  peasantry  seldom  seek  the  sol- 
itude of  its  beautiful  banks,  and 
avoid  bathing  it)  its  waters;  and 
when  the  winter  gives  its  bosom  to 
the  curler  or  the  skater,  old  men 
look  grave,  and  say,  "  The  Ladye's 
Lowe  will  have  its  yearly  victim ;" 
and  its  yearly  victim,  tradition  tells 
us,  it  has  ever  had  since  the  sink- 
ing of  the  tower. 

THE  WANDERING  WBAN. 

A  singular  and  interesting  occur- 
rence took  place  in  Queen  street 
last  week.  A  respectable  woman, 
who  resides  there,  having  left  her 
child,  an  infant  two  years  of  age, 
to  play  about  the  door  till  she  atten- 
ded to  some  household  duties,  went 
when  she  was  disengaged  to  look 
for  her  charffe.  The  urchin  could 
barely  crawl,  and  she  expected  to 
find  him  at  the  door  cheek.  There, 
however,  it  was  not,  and  the  moth- 
er, in  considerable  alarm,  called 
on  several  neighbours,  to  inquire 
if  they  had  seen  her  child.  No 
one  had  seen  it ;  and,  as  a  consid- 
erable time  had  now  elapsed  in 
making  fruitless  enquiries,  the  anx- 
iety and  fears  of  the  poor  woman 
became  proportionally  augmented. 
Parents  only  can  judge  of  her  feel- 
ings when  no  trace  of  her  child 
could  be  found.  The  neighbours 
kindly  assisted  in  making  strict  in- 
quisition in  every  well,  pig-sty,  hen- 
roost, or  out-of-the-way  corner,  for 
the  wandered  wean.  He  was,  how- 
ever, no  where  to  be  found,  and  as 
a  last  recourse,  they  then  resolved 
that  the  bell  should  be  sent  through 
the  town.  In  the  mean  time  the 
mother,  in  a  state  bordering  on  dis- 
traction, went  into  her  own  house 
to  rummage  again  every  hole  and 
bunker,  bed  and  cupboard.     While 
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thvs  employed  one  of  her  sympa- 
tbiziDg  friends  happened  to  cast  her 
eyes  to  the  gable  of  a  neighbouring 
bioaae,  and  there,  with  surprise 
and  horror,  discoTered  the  lost  child 
perched  on  a  ladder,  and  within  a 
few  steps  of  its  very  top,  apparently 
quite  delighted  with  its  state  of  ex- 
altation. A  lady  endeavoured  to 
iodace  the  ambitious  mite  to  come 
down ;  but  no,  it  shook  its  head, 
and  sat  fast.  She  then  tried  to  go 
up  the  ladder,  but  half  up,  her  head 
grew  giddy,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  descend  without  accomplishing 
her  object.  The  mother  by  this 
time  was  informed  that  her  child 
was  found,  but  her  feelings  may  be 
more  easily  guessed  than  described 
when  she  saw  its  danger.  The 
ladder  was  long  enough  to  reach 
the  eaves  of  a  three  story  house,  and 
within  four  steps  of  it  was  her  child, 
holding  firmly  by  one  of  the  bars, 
and  looking  quite  complacently  on 
the  faces  below.  With  trembling 
steps  the  agitated  mother  cautiously 
ascended  the  ladder,  but  when  with- 
in arm's  length  of  her  infant,  and 
on  the  point  of  laying  hold  of  him, 
he,  as  if  to  mock  the  agony  of  his 
parent,  clambered  up  the  remain- 
ing steps,  and  straddling  across  the 
topmost  bar,  held  out  its  little  hands 
and  smiled,  as  if  proud  of  his  dar- 
ing feat.  The  mother  at  last  fold- 
ed the  object  of  her  fears  and  affec- 
tions to  her  fond  bosom,  and  de- 
scended with  her  precious  burthen 
in  safety,  shedding  tears  of  grati- 
tude and  breathing  a  heartfelt  prayer 
to  that  providence  which  had  so  mi- 
raculously preserved  her  dear  little 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
whim  of  fashion  has  more  to  do  in 
the  choice  of  our  raiment  than  is 
warrantable  on  the  principles  of 
common  sense.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  suffer  more  in 
this  respect  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  word.  Imitating,  as  we  do,  I 
Vol.  1. 


the  fashions  of  London,  and  the 
Londoners,  copying  again  from  the 
Parisians,  we  are  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
fashionables  in  two  places,  who&e 
climates  are  dissimilar  to  ours  as 
any  thing  that  can  well  be  imag- 
ined ;  while  they  themselves,  from 
whom  we  copy,  are  only  guided  by 
the  love  of  novelty  and  the  most 
unbounded  passion  for  extrava- 
gance. And  even  this  is  not  all, 
we  are  often  to  be  found  wearing 
the  dresses  of  London  and  Paris  for 
summer,  during  the  depth  of  our 
winter,  and  those  of  winter  during 
summer.  Our  attire  should  at  all 
times  sit  easily  on  us,  and  those 
who  -desire  gracefulness  of  person 
will  best  obtain  it  by  adhering  to 
this  rule. 

THE  TOMBS  OF  EGYPT. 

The  history  of  Egypt  is  engraved 
on  its  tombs.  The  Egyptians  de- 
voted all  their  care  to  the  last  rest- 
ing places  of  their  dead.  They  be- 
lieved that  if  the  body  was  preserv- 
ed after  death,  for  three  thousand 
years,  without  corruption,  it  would 
be  reanimated.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count, together  with  the  desire  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  filial  love«  and  to 
receive  after  their  decease  similar 
honours  from  their  children,  that 
they  so  carefully  preserved  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  their  ancestors.  The 
body  was  embalmed  with  much 
skill,  suffered  to  remain  for  some 
days  in  the  house,  and  then  relig* 
iously  deposited  in  their  sepulchral 
caverns.  These  caverns  Were  very 
spacious,  and  their  walls  magnifi- 
cently decorated,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  They  were  divided 
into  different  galleries,  each  of  which 
led  to  a  particular  tomb.  The  roy- 
al catacombs  of  Thebes  were  deco- 
rated with  the  figures  of  men,  birds, 
and  different  animals ;  some  traced 
with  pencil,  and  others  painted  with 
indelible  colours.  The  sepulchral 
caves  of  Egypt^  once  the  object  of 
96 
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the  most  profound  veneration ,  are 
now  become  the  theatre  of  pillage 
and  devastation.  The  bodies,  em- 
balmed with  so  mudi  care,  and 
preserved  with  pious  attention,  are 
dragged  from  their  monaments,  to 
satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  curious 
European.  The  pyramids  them* 
selves,  which  for  forty  centuries 
have  braved  the  injuries  of  time, 
upcHi  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  have 
not  escaped  profanation,  or  the  re- 
searches of  inquisitive  travellers. — 
The  sarcophagi  of  the  Kings  of 
Memphis,  the  number  of  ancient 
sepulchrai  monuments  which  almost 
enccimber  Egypt,  are  thus  described 
by  a  late  writer  :  '*  You  cannot  ad- 
vance a  single  step  without  encoun- 
tering some  (monuments.  Do  you 
see  an  obelidv  ?  It  is  a  tomb ;  the 
remains  of  a  column  ?  it  is  a  tomb ; 
a  subterranean  cavern  ?  it  is  also  a 
tomb.  And  when  the  moon,  rising 
behind  the  largest  of  the  pyramids, 
begins  to  appear  upon  the  summit 
of  this  immense  mausoleum,  you 
would  believe  that  you  saw  the  very 
light-house  of  death,  and  that  you 
were  absolutely  walking  upon  the 
▼ery  banks  of  the  river,  where  Cha- 
tron  formerly  transported  the  shades 
of  those  who  once  existed.'' 

FSMAIiES  IN  ISTDIA. 

Most  of  the  white  women  seen  at 
Batavia  are  born  in  India,  and  many 
BO  altered  in  figure,  manners,  and 
complexion,  as  to  resemble  the  de- 
generate oiTspring  of  the  Portu- 
guese. They  dress,  when  at  home, 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  their  slaves, 
bare  headed,  bare  footed,  and  wrap- 
ped in  a  long  gown  of  red  checker- 
ed cotton  cloth,  descending  to  the 
ankles,  with  large  white  sleeves. — 
They  annoint  their  coarse  black 
iiair  with  cocoa  nut  oil,  and  adorn 
it  with  the  tube-rose,  and  other 
strong  scented  flowers.  In  this 
loose  and  airy  dress  they  loll  about 
among  their  slaves,  to  whom  they 
are  occasionally  tery  cruel,  or  sit 


on  the  ground^  in  the  moet  car^ees 
attitudes,  chewing  betel,  with  whicii 
they  are  infatuat^. 

These  ladies  soon  ripen,  and  soon 
decay ;  they  generally  matry  at 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
are  accounted  old  faelbre  thirty. — 
They  have  no  resources  within 
themselves,  and  many  of  them  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  are  al^* 
most  totally  unqualified  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse.  Indeed 
the  two  sexes  rarely  meet  in  Gomr 
pany,  except  at  great  entertaio- 
ments,  when  each  have  geaeiallj 
their  separate  circles; — the  mea 
drinking  and  smoking  in  one  apart* 
ment,  the  women  diewing  betel 
with  their  slaves  in  another. 

When  they  go  abroad  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  to  some  grand  as- 
sembly, they  dress  themselves  in  a 
magnificent  style.  Their  jet  black 
hair  twisted  close  to  the  head, 
sparkles  with  a  profusion  of  dia- 
monds, pearls,  and  jewels  of  va^ 
rious  kinds,  mingled  with  flowers 
of  the  Arabian  jesamine  and  tube 
rose.  Each  lady  has  a  lemaie 
slave,  almost  as  richly  dressed  as 
herself,  sitting  at  her  feet  Before 
supper  is  announced,  they  usually 
retire  to  put  on  their  cotton  night 
gowns,  and  the  gentlemen  do  the 
same,  to  exchange  their  heavy  vel- 
vet, for  white  cotton  jackets,  and 
the  elder  ones  their  wigs  for  night 
caps.  In  this  manner  the  day 
is  conchided,  with  a  hot  supper 
and  its  accompaniments,  after 
which  they  retire  to  rest — HamU' 
ten. 


OXmiUiai  OATHBBV] 


'*  We  are  bat  the  readers  of  other  men*a  foods.** 


CttrUus  Hthrw)  ManuscripL-^A 
very  extraordinary  piece  of  penman* 
ship  is  at  present  exhibited  in  the 
room  of  the  Philadelphia  Athene* 
um.  It  is  a  sheet  of  vellum,  a  yard 
square,  containing  the  books  of 
Ruth,  Esther,  Job,  the  song  of  Sol* 
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atnon,  LameatatiGois,  and  Psalms, 
written  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
and  8o  disposed  as  to  /orm  a  series 
of  beautiful  figures,  representing  all 
^e  sacred  instevments  and  furni- 
tare  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem — 
the  altar,  the  mercy  seat,  the  cher- 
«bin,  the  candlestick,  the  table  of 
the  law,  the  columns  and  the  flow- 
ers ufN>n  their  capitals,  dcrC.  The 
work  is  beautifully  written  and 
drawn,  and  was  the  exclusive  labour 
of  three  full  years. 

A  person,  we  are  told,  lately  went 
to  a  dealer  in  wool  to  purchase  ap 
bout  twenty  pounds  of  that  article^ 
carrying,  as  is  usual,  a  sack  to  put 
it  in.  When  the  sack  was  filled, 
the  steel-yards  were  not  at  hand  to 
weigh  it.  The  dealer  immediately 
went  in  pursuit  of  them.  While  he 
was  gone,  his  customer  looked  with 
an  evil  eye  upon  a  lot  of  fine  cheese 
in  the  same  room  with  the  wool,  and 
hastily  put  one  of  the  finest,  weigh- 
ing nearly  twenty  pounds,  in  his 
sack,  mixing  it  up  with  the  wool, 
as  the  expression  was,  supposing 
he  had  obtained  a  valuable  prize. 
On  his  return,  the  dealer  quickly 
perceived  by  the  weight  of  the  sack 
that  his  honest  fnend  had  put  a 
cheese  there.  He  said  nothing  but 
quietly  weighed  it.  His  customer 
said  nothing,  and  as  quietly  paid 
him  fifly  cents  a  pound  for  his  cheese 
under  the  denomination  of  wool. — 
J*ro».  Journal, 

Substitute  for  Gymnasium. — It  is 
Mated  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,  that  there  is  a  work- 
shop connected  with  the  Theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Andover,  where  the 
students  employ  themselves  in  mak- 
ing candle  and  soap  boxes,  bed- 
steads, and  hay  rakes. 

A  beautiful  and  interesting  fe- 
male child  in  London,  not  long  since 
having  been  one  day  extremely  dis- 
obedient, the  nurse  in  vain  attemp- 
ted for  some  time  to  pacify  it  by 
the  usual  means,  and  at  last  rushed 


into  a  dark  cellar  with  the  child  in 
her  arms.  The  child  shrieked  and 
sunk  upon  the  nurse's  shoulder,  a 
helpless  idiot,  deaf  and  dumb.  Mr. 
Curtis,  aurist  to  the  King  attended 
her,  and  after  some  time,  symptoms 
of  returning  reason  appeared,  and 
she  has  now  almost  recovered  her 
powers  of  speech  and  hearing. 

The  following  marvellouis  circum- 
stance is  occupying  much  of  the 
public  attention  in  Paris. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  phenomenon 
exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  little 
girl,  thirty  two  months  old.  It  is 
said  that  the  whites  of  each  eye 
exhibit  in  distinct  letters,  which 
grow  in  size  as  she  advances  in 
age,  the  words  "  Napoleon  Empe- 
REUR,"  in  capitals.  The  word  Na- 
poleon is  above,  and  the  word  "  Em^ 
pereur"  below,  the  sight  of  the  eye, 
which  is  a  lively  blue.  She  has 
been  visited  by  the  most  eminent 
anatomists  who  were  unable  to  de- 
tect any  deception  in  appearance. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  strongly  at- 
tested ;  and  is  of  course,  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  The  people  seem 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  miracle ; 
while  the  more  reflecting  regard  it 
merely  as  one  of  those  sports  of  na- 
ture, which  are  so  fantastic,  and  at 
times  so  amazing. 

Advantages  of  a  Large  Bonnet 
— Copied  from  a  Chelmsford  paper. 
A  case  of  miraculous  preservation 
of  life  happened  last  week  at  Mar- 
gate. A  lady  was  walking  on  the 
cliff  with  a  child,  when  her  bonnet 
blew  into  the  sea ;  the  lady,  start- 
ing to  save  it,  fell,  dragging  her  in- 
fant with  her  into  the  ocean ;  for- 
tunately she  and  her  child  fell  ex- 
actly into  the  middle  of  the  bonnet, 
when  the  lady  using. the  parasol 
she  bad  with  her,  by  way  of  a  scull, 
paddled  herself  ashore,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  spectators. — 
London  paper, 

CafhoHc  Advice. — At  a  time 
when  some  of  the  pope's  dominions 
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where  invaded  by  some  of  the 
neighboring  states,  an  army  was 
colkcted  to  meet  the  foe  ;  and  pre- 
vious to  the  engagement  beginnings 
a  cardinal,  commissioned  by  his 
holiness,  went  among  the  soldiers, 
and  exhorted  them  to  fight  valiant- 
ly— for,  should  they  lose  their  lives, 
the  pope  promised  them  a  plenary 
remission  of  all  their  sins,  and 
"  that  thei/  should  dine  with  Angels 
in  Paradise**  Having  thus  spo- 
ken, he  retired,  when  one  of  the 
soldiers  called  afler  him — "My 
Lord  Cardinal,  will  you  not  stay, 
and  dine  with  us  in  Paradise? — 
"  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  my  dining 
hour  has  not  yet  come." 

An  English  provincial  paper 
notices  the  following  advertisement 
of  a  day  school,  stuck  upon  a 
window  in  Houghton-Ie-spring  — 
"Skool  hear  for  boys  and  Garls, 
niten  and  sowen,  Spelling  and 
readin." 

Definition  of  an  American 
Esquire, — **  I  asked  the  little  shab- 
by, barefooted  boy,  our  guide, 
whether  he  worked  at  the  wool 
manufactory  we  were  passing — 
'  No,'  said  he,  rather  bluntly  ;  •  I 
go  to  school ;  my  father's  a  '  squire.' 
Thinking  I  did  not  hear  correctly, 
I  repeated  the  question,  and  receiv- 
ed the  same  answer. — '  And  pray 
what  is  a  'squire — what  does  he 
doT' — 'Oh,  he  attends  sessions, 
trials,  and  hears  causes.' — 'And 
what  may  your   father  do  at  other 

times  V — *  He  assists  Mr. at  the 

tavern  there,  in  the  bar  !"  Lon,  pa, 

A  wild  cat  was  killed  lately  about 
6  miles  from  Savannah,  Georgia. 
It  measured  2  feet,  11  1-2  inches 
from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
which  was  only  1  or  2  inches  long. 

Diogenes  was  not  in  the  wrong, 
who,  when  the  great  Alexander, 
finding  him  in  the  charnel-house, 
asked  him  what  he  was  seeking 
for^  answered,  **  1  am  seeking  for 


your  father's  bones,  and  those  of 
my  slave  ;  but  I  cannot  find  them, 
because  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them." 

A  grave  digger  at  Bath,  Eog. 
declares  that  in  the  course  of  de- 
composition, the  face  of  every  indi- 
vidual turns  to  the  earth ;  and  that 
in  the  experience  of  23  years  in  his 
situation  he  had  never  known  one 
instance  to  the  contrary. 

A  new  tragedy,  from  the  pen  of 
a  gentleman  of  New  York,  is  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  Park  Theatre 
this  evening. 


Sotner  of  s:a»te. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT  FOLIO. 
If  you  wish  to  Yte  somebody  amon^  the  ladiet, 
keep  a  dashing^  gig  for  the  convenieace  of  at- 
tending church  out  of  town — know  nothing 
of  the  place  where  you  were  bom  and  eda- 
cated,  but  be  most  particularly  acquainted 
vrith  every  thing  across  the  Atlantic,  sob* 
scribe  to  all  the  fashionable  balls  in  the  city, 
but  be  remarkably  careful  not  to  dance — prac- 
tice  a  fine  lounging  attitude  for  the  evening 
and  declare  that  dancing  is  aplebean  amuse- 
ment, and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman ! 
Write  poetry,  and  change  your  dress  three 
times  a  day — attend  as  many  hymeneal  lev* 
ees  as  possible,  and  steal  iM'edding  cake 
enough  to  set  forty  girls  dreaming  for  a  month 
upon  matrimony  and  the  giver;  carry  Miss 
A.  to  tlie  ball,  Miss  B.  to  the  theatre.  Miss  C. 
to  the  concert,  flourish  with  Miss  D.  upon 
the  fashionable  promenade,  i.  e.  Washing- 
ton-street pave.  Extaeite  with  appropriate 
gestures  at  the  Piano  of  Miss  E.  in  a  mora- 
ing  call,  and  whisper  irresistible  nothings 
in  the  ear  of  every  pretty  woman,  whom  you 
may  chance  to  meet  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate. Finally,  as  a  Ruat  die  tomomr  give  le 
each  of  the  above  a  moonlight  serenade. 
N.  B.  one  musical  "  torn  otd"  if  properly 
managed  will  answer  for  the  whole*  By 
these  observances  you  will  immortalize  your 
name  on  the  lists  of  gallantry,  and  secure  a 
fair  number  from  which  you  may  subtract 
one,  whenever  you  are  disposed  tooommit 
matrimony. 

Another  way  to  be  tombody  among  the  La- 
dies. Adopt  the  following  rules — lounge  into 
the  drawing  room,  with  your  hat  on,  occupy 
the  largest  chair  in  the  room  cross  your  fbet 
upon  the  fender,  and  smoke  your  segar 
sans  cer«Qoiu«i    carelessly  obacrvtiy  that 
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yoo  preacme  the  smoke  is  not  disagreeable 
to  the  ladies.  Read  all  the  notes  in  the  card 
rack,  by  these  means  yon  may  be  let  into 
Ihe  secrets  of  an  interesting  correspondence. 
If  several  mosical  amateurs  should  be  pre- 
sent, seat  yourself  at  the  Piano  and  thnun 
most  manfully,  as  corrtctly  as  possible,  the 
treble  of  some  fashionable  march — to  render 
harmony  restored  more  pleasing,  let  every 
5th  note  be  a  discord.  '  Should  you  happen' 
to  dine  where  a  calves  head  or  a  neats 
tongue,  occupy  a  place  upon  the  board,  im- 
prove this  golden  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  your  wit,  in  replenishing  a  Lady's  plate, 
observe  that  she  has  "  sufficient  tonguBf"  and 
request  permission  to  help  her  to  a  "  little 
brains,''  as  all  such  remarks  as  these,  are 
perfectly  "  origifutlf"  they  cannot  fail  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect — they  also  establish 
the  character  of  the  speaker  by  showing  his 
opinion  of  the  fair  sex.  At  the  card  table  be 
sure  to  remark  that  Ladie§  cannot  play  toAisf 
insinuating  rather  plainly  that  the  game 
requires  rilence :  more  opportunities  for  ongi' 
nal  remarks  are  here  presented,  whisper  to 
jrour  fair  neighbor  that  you  have  won  her 
**  heart,''  that  you  never  conquered  by  'clubs': 
also  by  watching  narrowly,  you  may  probably 
get  a  chance  to  say  to  your  oppeneut  on  the 
playing  of  a  court  card,  sir,  I  thought  you 
had  no  honor  left  On  hearrng  some  of  your 
lady  acquaintance,  who  are  strangers  in 
town  express  a  wish  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  a  popular  actor— say  it  is  all  a  hum  i 
that  he  is  not  half  so  good  as  he  used  to  be. 
At  the  same  time,  request  to  be  excused  from 
the  tea  table  every  night  during  his  engage- 
ment, or  you  may  chance  to  loose  the  first 
act  of  the  play  in  which  he  performs.  By  a 
surict  adherence  to  these  rules,  you  will  effec- 
tually escape  from  the  toils  of  matrimony, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  if  not  the  hearts  of  the  fair 
sex  which  will  never  he  forgotten. 

Poetry  breathes  a  charm  over  the  cold  re- 
alities of  life,  and  imparts  a  brilliant  color- 
ing to  every  object  that  surrounds  us,  and 
an  interest  to  the  most  trivial  incidents  that 
occur.  Seen  through  her  glowing  medium, 
earth  is  paradise,  and  love  is  heaven. 

MuMie  etherealises  humanity,  and  lifls  the 
soul  to  its  original  sphere,  with  a  powerful 
hand  she  strikes  the  sensitive  chords  of  me- 
mory, awakening  alike  the  thrilling  recollec- 
tion of  former  eigoyments,  or  the  mournful 
remembrance  of  past  sorrow. 

Bat  Painting  possesses  the  power  of  an 
Encfumtreis  beneath  her  magic  pencil,  spring 
those  forms  which  are  endeared  to  us  by 
love,  or  rendered  sacred  by  esteem,  and 
reverence     Over  these  cherished  ihadowt 


death  hath  no  power !  we  wear  them  in  our 
bosoms,  we  place  them  in  our  closets  and 
enjoy  with  them  a  sweet  and  holy  commu- 
nion in  our  hours  of  retirement.  As  relics 
of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust,  they  seem  to 
confer  with  us  in  the  language  of  other  years, 
and  while  we  remember  some  useful  precept 
or  firiendly  monition  which  once  passed  their 
lips,  we  regard  them  as  benignant  spirits  still 
hovering  in  our  paths,  to  remind  us  of  our 
duty,  and  that  we  also  are  perishable . 

A  young  lady  who  was  employed  in 
braiding  a  safety  chain  for  a  gentleman's 
watch,  was  asked  what  it  was  for— -a  bell- 
rope  Sir  replied  she— "I  acknowledge  it  is 
a  BelU'Tope  Miss— rejoined  he,  and  a  very 
pretty  one  too" — but  I  suspect  we  shall  find 
a  Beau  attached  to  it  when  it  is  finished. 

When  we  request  the  opinion  of  a  fiiend 
upon  any  subject  either  relative  to  ourselves, 
or  others,  we  should  by  no  means  rely  upon 
its  being  always  favourable  to  our  wishes,  or 
congenial  with  our  own .  It  is  truth  we  seek 
for,  not  compliment.  We  should  therefore  be 
prepared  to  hear  it  expressed  without  dis- 
guise, and  be  asnired,  those  who  have  not 
sufficient  independence  to  render,  the  candid 
decisions  of  their  judgment  on  aU  occa- 
sions are  not  worthy  of  being  consulted  on 
any. 

To  Frienda  and  CorreapondenlM.-^We 
have  received  several  well  written  tales  and 
sketches  on  various  subjects  during  the  past 
week  from  these  and  such  others  as  may  be 
forwarded  on  or  before  the  15th  of  December, 
we  shall  select  the  best  which  will  be  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  engraving  or  lythogra- 
phic  print.  Also,  the  most  appropriate  New 
Years  Address  that  may  be  offered  to  us  by 
the  20th  of  December,  will  entitle  the  writer 
to  an  elegant  vol.  of  approved  American 
composition,  or  a  volume  of  the  Bower  of 
Taate  handsomely  bound. 


MAKRIED 


In  Biunswick,  Me.  by  Elder  Lambe,  Mr. 
George  Earle.  merchant,  of  the  firm  of  Mer- 
rill and  Earle,  to  Miss  Angeline  Merrill, 
daughter  of  Roger  Merrill,  Esq. 

In  Portland,  William  Leggeit  to  Miss 
Mary  Green. 


Turn  BowBR  OF  Tasts,  edited  by  Mrs.  Katha- 
aiRB  A.  Ware,  is  published  by  Duttoic  and 
WaifTwoRTH,  JVo*.  1  and  4  Exchange-Hrett^ 
Boston—  Who  are  authorised  to  transact  all 
business  relative  to  the  printing  and  circula- 
tion of  this  Work. 

All  literary  communications  should  &«,  as  form- 
erly^ directed  to  the  Editor.  g^  All  Lettrte 
must  be  poet-paid. 
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TO  TjIXOUR. 

Literal  tranMlation  of  a  Hymn  to  Valtmr. 

A   FRAQMXNT. 

Valour  !  now  lift  on  high  thy  voice, 
Daughter  of  Mars — in  thy  power  rejoice ! 
Of  the  golden  mitre  the  queen  of  war, 
Who  dwellest  away  and  up— afar 
On  Olympus*  pathless  and  pillared  height. 

To  thee  alone,  has  old  Fate  held  out 
The  glory  to  reign  in  the  warrior's  shout, 
The  eternal  rule  of  the  panoplied  host ; 
When  the  battling  legions  ot  war,  are  tost 
Where  'tis  yours  to  govern  in  power  and  might. 

Under  thy  yoke  and  curbing  rein 
Will  the  earth's  wide  bosom  for  affes  remain. 
And  the  hoary  sea,  and  the  war-liEe  tread, 
Of  the  legions  that  over  the  earth  are  spread, 
As  they  gather  around  thee  shall  swell  thy  force. 

And  time,  who  alters  all  things  beside. 
And  in  conquest  and  ruin  reiffns  far  and  wide 
Can  never  change — with  his  hand  of  death, 
The  far  away  breeze's  ceaseless  breath 
That  dashes  thee  on  in  thy  mighty  course. 

For  thou  alone  of  all  things  that  are, 

Hasi  borne  a  race  of  the  mighty  in  war, 

Of  the  mighty  and  valiant  in  heart  and  hand, 

Like  the  com  of  the  earth  in  a  fertile  land.  Albert. 


TO  MARY. 

On  hHBring  a  gemUeman  toy  Hud  ahe  looked  like  the  tlatute  of  8t. 
Rosalie,  in  Palermo. 

Maid  of  the  soil  cerulean  eye. 
And  blushing  cheek,  and  balmy  sigh, 
I've  look'd  at  thee,  and  I  have  thought 
That  thou,  all  lovely  as  thou  art, 
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Wert  too  ceteBtia]  for  the  gaze 
Of  those  who  reyel  in  the  blaze 

(^beauty's  earthly  charm, 

For,  as  Fve  mark'd  thine  upturned  eye, 
Thy  brow  of  spotless  purity, 
Fve  thought  of  that  fau*  saint  who  trod 
Those  fearful  heights  to  meet  her  God, 
Where  human  foot  had  never  power 
To  trace  her  in  her  lonely  bower. 
The  youthful  Rosalie. 

But,  fair  one,  Hum  wert  born  for  earth. 
Although  the  graces,  at  thy  birth. 
Gave  to  thy  cheek  a  brighter  hue 
Than  rose-bud  gem'd  with  orient  dew. 
Gave  to  thy  soft,  expressive  eye, 
The  tints  that  paint  the  summer  sky, 

Yel  thou  wert  bom  for  earth  ; 

Wert  formM  to  grace  the  social  sphere. 
Of  sister,  friend,  companion  dear, 
To  wreath  the  brightest  chain  of  life, 
The  kind  afifections  of  a  vnfe, 
Around  the  heart  whose  fate  you  share, . 
And  smile  away  his  hours  of  care — 

Yes,  thou  wert  bom  for  earth.  Acousta. 


SONG. 

1  ffrievM  for  the  winter  flowers. 
That  they  should  soo  soon  decay; 

I  wove  from  the  sweet  spring  flowers 
A  gariand  that  lived — a  day. 

From  summer  a  rose  I  borrow, 
From  autumn  a  blade  of  corn ; 

But  all  die,  save  the  cypress  sorrow, 
Which  weeps — ^till  to-morrow  mom. 

O  pleasure  obtained  (thou  knell 
Of  desire) — O  love  divine — 

O  beauty  that  fliest,  farewell ! 
Be  sorrow  that's  constant  mine. 

From  LittePi  Kemember  M«. 

A  CHE&VB. 

Beautiful  thing,  with  thine  eye  of  light, 
And  thy  brow  of  cloudless  beauty  bright, 
Gazing  for  aye  on  the  sapphire  throne 
Of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  light,  alone, 
Art  thou  hasting  now  on  Ihat  golden  wing. 
With  the  burning  seraph  choir  to  sing. 
Or  stooping  to  earth,  in  thy  gentleness, 
Our  darkliog  path  to  cheer  and  bless. 

Beautiful  thing,  thou  art  come  in  love, 
With  gentle  gales  from  that  world  above : 
Breatmng  of  pureness,  breathing  of  bliss. 
Bearing  our  spirits  away  firom  this, 
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To  better  thoughts,  to  brighter  akies, 
Where  Heaven's  unclouded  sunshine  lies, 
Winning  our  hearts,  by  a  blessed  guile, 
With  that  infant  look,  and  angel  smile. 

Beautiful  thing !  thou  art  come  in  joy, 

With  the  look,  with  the  voice  of  our  darling  boy, 

Him  that  was  torn  from  the  bleeding  hearts 

He  had  twined  about  with  his  infant  arts. 

To  dwell,  from  sin  and  from  sorrow  far, 

In  the  ffolden  orb  of  his  little  star 

There  he  reioiceth,  while  we,  oh !  we 

Long  to  be  nappy  and  safe  as  he. 

Beautiful  thing !  thou  art  come  in  peace. 

Bidding  our  doubts  and  our  fears  to  cease. 

Wiping  the  tears  that  unbidden,  start. 

From  their  fountain  deep,  in  the  broken  heart. 

Cheering  us  still,  in  our  weary  way, 

Lest  our  hearts  should  faint,  and  our  feet  should  stray. 

Till  crowned  for  the  conquest,  at  last  we  shall  be, 

Beautiful  thing,  with  our  boy  and  thee ! 

GEORGE  W.  DOANE. 


From  the  New  England  Weekly  Review. 

TO 

Yes,  lady,  thou  wilt  die. — ^That  lip  of  snow 
^Aiud  that  pale  brow  foretell  thy  early  lot ; 
TOe  wing  ot  death  is  o'er  thee — thou  wilt  go 

Where  broken  hearts  and  blighted  flowers  are  not. 
Thou  art  too  beautiful  to  linger  where 

The  rainbow  brightens  but  to  meli  away, 
And  the  sweet  sounds  that  wander  on  the  air. 

But  swell  the  dirge  of  sorrow  and  decay. 

Yes  thou  wilt  die. — Thy  spirit  soon  will  leave 

This  dull  cold  exile  for  its  place  on  high, 
And  like  a  bright  cloud  on  a  summer  eve. 

Melt  in  the  deeper  glories  of  the  sky ; 
Thy  home  will  be  where  bluer  skies  are  glassed 

In  brighter  streams  mid  love's  undying  bowers, 
And  where  the  winds  of  ruin  never  passed. 

Nor  serpents  writhed  round  Passion's  sweetest  flowers. 

Aye,  thou  wilt  die~-and  I  shall  linger  here, 

When  all  the  blossoms  ot  the  heart  are  fled, 
To  muse  on  thee,  and  mourn  with  bitter  tear 

The  cold,  the  lost,  the  beautiful,  the  dead ; 
And  as  life's  stars  in  loneliness  depart, 

Thy  memory  still,  amid  the  deepening  gloom. 
Will  shine  upon  the  ruins  of  my  heart, 

Like  a  lone  fire-fly  on  the  midnight  tomb. 

STANZASi 

The  Roman  they  say  wore  the  dark  leaf  of  gloiy 

To  cover  the  blight  on  his  brow. 
For  some  dreary  morrow  the  laurel  we'll  borrow. 

But  rose-buds  are  lovelier  now. 
And  should  time  steal  by  with  a  frown  and  a  sigh, 

And  tell  us  of  fleeting  hours. 
We'll  bathe  his  old  form  where  the  wine  gushes  warm 

Aiid  bury  his  glass  in  flowers. 
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"  With  youlbful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste," — Paivs. 
The  brif^htest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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ORIGINAL  SKETCHES NO.  VIII. 


'  WK  HOLD  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  5ATURE.' 


In  the  year  1756,  orders  were  gave 
by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  that 
Washington  with  eight  hundred  ri- 
flemen should  join  the  army  of  Gen* 
eral  Braddock,  in  its  march  to  fort 
Pitt.  Among  these  sons  of  Virgi- 
nia, was  a  New  Englander,  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  who  had  still 
lived  under  the  cold  sky  of  the 
northy  while  his  relatives  had  sought 
the  warmer  clime  of  Virginia;  for 
he  was  lucratively  employed  in  a 
business  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
leave — and  this  it  may  be,  he  would 
have  given  as  his  only  reason,  for 
he  was  yet  hardly  convinced  that  in 
leaving  New  England,  he  would 
leave  a  portion  of  himself  behind. 
Yet  so  it  was.  And  now,  when  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  visited  the 
state  of  Washington  and  heard  the 
summons  for  war  ;  his  ardent  and 
loyal  spirit,  forgot  for  a  time,  her  to 
whom  he  was  plighted  and  before 
whom  his  soul  had  bowed ;  and  he 
Vol.  1. 


volunteered  to  join  the  arrayed  host 
of  his  king,  under  the  command  of 
their  ill  fated  general,  Braddock. 
"  Well  Marshall,''  said  Joe  Brown, 
a  true  Virginian,  as  they  stood  in 
the  ranks  on  a  fine  spring  rooming, 
waiting  for  the  word  to  march, 
*'  here  we  are,  hey  ?  and  I  for  one 
have  plyed  my  lower  extremities 
pretty  lively,  I  should  say,  to  reach 
so  far."  **Yes,"  said  his  friend 
Marshall,  our  New  Englander,"  yes, 
very  well  for  you— but  how  much 
farther  do  you  think  they'll  have  to 
transport  you,  can  you  tell  that  V* 
"  Why  yes,"  said  Brown,  "  as  to 
that  are  matter,  the  fact  is,  we  shall 
reach  the  fort  to-day,  if  we  don't 
come  across  something  to  put  that 
character"  touching  his  rifle,  '*  and 
your  New  England  spunk  to  the 
proof,  but  I  don't — hallo— what's 
the  trouble  now  with  Lawson  ?  I 
wonder.  Lawson?  who  is  he? 
One  of  our  scouts — has  bean  out 
97 
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this  inoruing,  and  now  he  is  back 
and  making  his  report.  Ah !  there 
goes  the  Colonel  to  the  front — now 
we  shall  know — Lawson  look  here, 
what's  the  trouble  now  ?  Oh,  the 
Indians  are  out.  Indians  out,  are 
they  ?  well  we  have  strapped  them 
before  this,  and  we'll  do  it  again — 
how  many,  Lawson  ?  Oh,  a  thous- 
and or  two,  I  suppose.  Two  thous- 
and !  said  Brown,  well  Marshall,  I 
thought  80 — now  you  may  as  well 
be  ready — take  care  and  get  a  tree, 
look  out  for  that;  we  shall  be  in 
front,  and  have  to  take  what  comes 
first.  Shall  we,  said  Marshall,  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  that.  What? 
why  not  ?  Why  don't  you  see  that 
the  regulars  are  moving  forward  in 
front  and  our  colonel  is  back  again, 
and  no  sign  of  our  taking  the  front 
given — that's  plain  proof,  I  should 
think.  Yes,  said  Brown  after  star- 
ing a  moment  at  the  advancing 
army,  yes  I'l!  be  hanged  if  that 
proud  booby  of  a  General  has  not 
gone  on  himself,  to  keep  up  his  dig- 
nity and  destroy  his  army — I  won- 
der if  he  thinks  that  his  soldiers 
are  bullet  proof,  or  that  they  can 
bayonet  the  Indians  through  the 
body  of  a  pine,  Lord  help  the  fool ! 
And  it  was  even  so — every  body 
knows  the  answer  of  Braddock  to 
Washington's  request  to  be  allowed 
to  lead  the  advance,  and  every  body 
knows  the  consequences  of  it. — 
When  in  the  course  of  the  conflict 
Washington  led  his  riflemen  to  fight 
the  Indians  with  their  own  wea- 
pons, our  friehd  Marshall  by  no 
means  forgot  the  advice  of  Brown 
but  chose  his  tree,  and  fixed  his 
rifle  whenever  he  could  get  a 
chance  at  an  Indian ;  he  had  ad- 
vanced but  a  short  distance  when 
he  came  upon  an  Englishman  sit- 
ting upon  the  ground,  severely 
wounded.  "  For  the  sake  of  heav- 
en," said  he  to  Marshall,  "  don't 
leave  me  here  to  be  tomahawked 
and  scalped  by  these  merciless  sav- 
ages."    "But  I  cannot  stay  here 


by  you,  that's  plain,"  said  Marshall, 
''  that  never  will  do— but  let  me  see 
what  arms  you  have  got ;  oh  !  a  pair 
of  pistols— loaded  ?"  **  Yes,  one." 
"  Well,  hand  the  unloaded  one  to 
me."  He  took  it  and  loaded  it. 
"  Now,"  sajd  he,  "  lie  upon  your 
face  by  the  side  of  this  log  and  you 
will  be  safe  :"  and  he  drew  round 
him  three  or  foui  dead  bodies  and 
left  him.  Before  he  was  out  of 
sight  he  heard  the  report  of  the  two 
pistols  behind  him,  and  turning,  he 
saw  two  stout  Indians  just  about  to 
murder  the  wounded  man.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment  with  him  to 
raise  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and 
drop  one  of  them — he  fell  immedi- 
ately, and  striking  the  legs  of  the 
other  as  he  fell,  be  too  was  precipi- 
tated to  the  ground.  He  rose  again, 
but  not  before  Marshall  was  upon 
him,  though  without  a  weapon,  for 
he  had  dropped  his  rifle  when  he 
had  fired,  and  the  Indian  too  in  his 
fall  had  lost  his  tomahawk.  They 
grappled,  and  Marshall  found  him- 
self sinking  under  the  strength  of 
the  Indian,  when  he  was  suddenly 
overflowed  with  blood  and  his  foe 
dropt  from  him  upon  the  ground. 
The  Englishman  had  risen  upon 
his  knees  and  plunged  his  sword 
into  his  side. 

A  year  after  this,  Marshall  was 
in  London,  at  the  house  of  the  hon- 
ourable William  Liston.  **  May  I 
beg,"  said  that  gentleman  as  he  en- 
tered in  to  his  guest,  "  to  know  the 
cause  which  has  produced  me  this 
visit."  "  I  had  hoped,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "that  William  Liston  would 
have  found  it  unnecessary  to  ask 
that  question  of  Charles  Marshall." 
"O,  Marshall — you  then  are  the 
person  that  I  had  somewhat  to  do 
with  when  I  was  in  America." 
"  Yes,"  said  Marshall,  •*  that  you 
had  somewhat  to  do  with  if  you 
please  have  it  so."  "  Well,  I  be- 
lieve you  did  me  some  such  service 
as  keeping  ofl*  me  an  Indian  or  two, 
was  it  not — for  which  you  ask  liow 
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inuchr'  "  Ob,  nothing  at  all  for 
thai"  was  the  reply,  " for  I  now 
beiieFe  that  the  life  which  I  sa^ed 
was  of  exceedingly  small  value — 
and  if  you  are  disposed  to  pay  mon- 
ey, it  would  pleasure  roe  much  to 
receive  a  hundred  pounds,  which  I 
lent  you  when  you  left  America,  if 
your  memory  can  run  back  nine 
or  ten  months."  "  Money — where's 
your  note  7"  demanded  Listen, ''  you 
have  none,  have  yout"  "No— I 
never  required  one,  you  are  not 
BQch  a  scoundrel  as  to  pretend  that 
you  did  not  borrow  the  money." 
"Ha!  ha!"  said  Liston,  "  you  will 
find  the  door  I  think,  sir,  in  that  part 
of  the  room,  and  I  will  be -obliged 
to  you  to  let  me  see  as  little  of  you 
as  possible  hereafter."  "  Well  sir," 
said  Marshall,  "  there  is  always  a 
time  for  revenge — always  remem- 
ber that."  ♦  •  He  was  soon  in 
America  again. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion we  find  Marshall  withdrawn 
from  business,  and  with  a  wife 
whom  he  had  married  just  after  his 
return  from  Europe,  and  a  family 
of  children  quietly  settled  in  a  sea- 
port town  about  twenty  miles  from 
Boston — ^the  people  of  which,  then 
as  now,  were  much  employed  in  t^e 
fisheriesi  while  the  country  around 
to  the  distance  of  a  dozen  miles  in- 
land, was  thinly  peopled  by  farm- 
ers, the  very  bones  and  sinews  of 
the  country.  The  town  itself  rose 
a  little  from  a  level,  directly  in  front 
of  a  bay  formed  by  the  main  land 
and  a  point  which  ran  off  parallel 
to  it  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  half 
a  mile,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
of  it  stood  the  meeting  house,  ex- 
posing its  whole  front  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  There  was 
then  no  fortifications  on  either  side 
of  the  harbour,  though  the  main 
land  was  thinly  peopled  even  to  the 
extremity  of  the  bay,  with  here  and 
there  a  bouse,  and  among  them  that 
of  our  friend.  When  the  troubles 
of  bis  country  came  on,  he  left  his 


home  and  joined  her  armies — ^nor 
returned  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  war.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn the  arrival  of  a  single  sail  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  it  was  therefore  with 
much  interest  that  he  heard  his 
children  exclaim,  a  few  days  afler 
he  had  comfortably  seated  himself 
at  home,  that  two  vessels  were  sail- 
ing for  the  harbour,  and  all  sails 
set ;  he  went  to  the  window  and  saw 
two  schooners  running  at  the  ex- 
tent of  their  speed  for  the  port.^- 
What  can  possess  them,  said  he  to 
his  wife,  to  drive  at  that  rate — some- 
thing must  be  the  matter — ah !  now 
I  see — Mary,  wont  you  hand  me 
the  glass?  He  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment— yes,  I  see  you,  old  gentle- 
man you  had  better  keep  off,  alto- 
gether. What  is  it?  inquired 
his  wife.  Oh,  nothing  but  a  Brit-*' 
ish  sloop  of  war  chasing  the  schoon- 
ers— but  I  am  sure  that  I  can't  see 
what  they  mean  to  do,  or  how  they 
expect  to  gain  any  thing  by  driving 
them  in  here — but  no  matter,  I  wiU 
go  over  to  the  harbour  and.  see. 
So  shouldering  his  rifle,  and  taking 
his  sword,  he  set  off.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  the  town,  or  as  it  was  call- 
ed, the  harbour,  the  schooners  were 
in  and  their  crews  partly  landed, 
while  their  pursuers  were  just  turn- 
ing the  point  and  entering  the  har- 
bour ;  a  small  party  had  gathered 
near  the  schooners,  and  several 
boys  among  them.  ''  Here,"  said 
Marshall,  taking  one  by  the  shoul- 
der, "  set  out  now  and  ring  the  bell 
— give  it  a  terrible  rattling."  They 
set  off.  "  And  what  vessel  is  that?" 
addressing  one  of  the  schooner's 
crew.  "  The  sloop  of  war  Falcon, 
Capt.  Linze,"  was  the  answer.  And 
now  the  bell  rang  over  and  over, 
and  people  began  to  gather  in  from  ' 
various  parts ;  strong  weather  beat- 
en fishers  and  husbandmen  with 
their  long  ducking  guns,  or  their 
immense  old  fashioned  muskets,  all 
ready  for  the  strife.     When  Linze 
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opened  his  side  of  the  argument  by 
patting  forth  from  the  aide  of  hia 
vessel  a  ball  which  went  crashing 
on  through  timber  and  plank  as  if 
nothing  was  there  to  impede  or  hin* 
der.  **  Well  done,  well  done,"  said 
Lioze  as  he  saw  the  ball  strike  the 
aim,  *^  now  give  it  to  the  old  Pres- 
byterian meeting  house — let  ua  see 
if  we  can't  stop  the  tell  tale ;"  and 
the  balls  were  soon  hissing  through 
the  meeting  house.  '*  Now,  Lia- 
ton,"  said  he,  **  take  men  enough 
to  man  the  boats,  and  under  cover 
of  the  cannon  see  if  you  cannot 
bring  offtheschckoners — at  the  worst 
you  can  but  come  off  without  them." 
Listen  bowed,  gave  his  orders  and 
was  off  directly ;  but  he  had  pro- 
ceeded only  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  vessel  when  the  report  of 
a  gun  sounded  from  among  the  rocks 
that  lined  the  shore,  and  a  man  in 
one  of  the  boats  dropped  into  the 
bottom.  "  I  wonder,"  said  one  of 
the  sailors  tp  the  other,  "  if  this 
is  what  we  are  to  get — if  it  is, 
look  out."  This  he  might  have  said 
with  good  reason,  for  as  they  neared 
the  shoriB  they  received  a  shot  from 
Marshairs  rifle  which  made  their 
number  less  by  this  very  man,  and 
four  or  five  more  from  as  many 
ducking  guns  each  of  which  told  of 
the  same  fatal  aim.  On  landing, 
they  were  immediately  attacked  with 
great  rigour  by  the  hardy  defenders 
of  their  soil.  "Come  on,"  cried 
Marshall,  "  come  on  and  let  us  see 
whother  these  are  as  ready  to  fight 
you  hand  to  hand  as  to  demolish 
your  houses  and  churches — come 
on!"  They  prevailed,  and  afler  a 
severe  conflict,  the  British  were  all 
either  slain  or  taken.  Marshal]  ad* 
vaoced  upon  Listen  with  his  sword, 
stPuck  him  one  heavy  blow  and 
raising  bis  cap  from  his  forehead, 
looked  into  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 
Listen  knew  him  and  returned  his 
blow,  but  the  combat  was  short — 
the  swords  crossed,  and  the  Briton 
found  hiouelf  unarmed  and  felt  the 


keen  point  of  the  sword  upon  his 
breast,  ''Listen,"  said  his  con- 
queror, "  you  are  a  prisone«'-r-your 
life  is  in  my  power  and  I  may  say 
that  I  have  a  second  time  saved  it ; 
I  told  you  once  that  there  wa^  a 
time  for  revenge — I  have  mine," 
Linton  lost  his  boAta  and  (brty  men, 
and  towards  night  leA  the  harbour 
in  sullen  silence,  in  fact,  conquered. 
Albbrt. 


cftatutH^S  ISbfttins* 


The  effulgence  of  the  sun  is  no 
longer  witnessed — his  last  rays  have 
tinged  the  verdant  landscapes,  and 
he  has  now  retired  beyond  the  wes- 
tern mountains.  The  moon,  with 
majestic  beauty  and  brightness, 
maintains  her  ceaseless  course,  and 
guides  the  wanderer  to  his  home. 
The  twinkling  stars,  decorating  the 
canopy  above,  and,  sparkling  with 
undiminished  splendour,  speak  forth 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  Original. 
All  nature  breathes  a  solemn  adieu 
to  the  departing  day — silence  per- 
vades the  earth,  and  intelligent  be- 
ings may  now  pause  to  contemplate 
with  those  hallowed  feelings  which 
the  auspicious  period  inspires,  the 
glories  of  their  Creator — the  wis- 
dom and  beauty  of  all  hit  works. 
This  sacred  hour  is  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  awaken  feelings  of  gratitude, 
to  inspire  the  heart  with  holy  love, 
to  animate  our  hopes,  and  guide  to 
virtue.  Man  is  the  only  intelli- 
gent creature  that  inl^abits  the  globe 
— the  only  being  who  can  admire 
and  love  his  Creator.  How  exalted 
his  rank  !  How  noble  his  existence. 

Tlxere  are  moments  in  life,  in 
which  we  are  led  to  contemplation  ; 
there  is  a  time  when  the  past  is  re- 
called— when  the  future  is  antici- 
pated. That  time  is  evening  ;  per- 
haps when  we  sit  by  the  burning  ta- 
per, or  when,  by  moonlight,  we 
range  the  fertile  fields. 

**  OA  have  I  pausM  when  evening's  silent 
hour 
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To  feaft  (be  toul  within  ber  sacred  bower, 
Witb  luxuries    she  seemed  to  sajr  were 


Evening  outnes  every  other  hour 
in  time.  The  day  hath  passed  with 
all  its  perplexities  and  cares — 
Donght  presents  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quil breast  and  we  are  pirroitted  to 
^njoy  the  sacred  sweets  which  mem- 
ory awakens.  And  though  it  may 
not  always  be  pleasing  to  reflect  on 
the  past^  stilt  it  is  profitable.  The 
present  will  be  appreciated — the  fu- 
ture prepared  for.  The  morning 
and  noon-day  of  life  may  pass  un- 
heeded— but  the  evening  of  exis- 
tence will  come,  and  that  it  may 
beam  with  hope,  we  should  improve 
life  as  it  passes.  G. 

MT  UNCLE. 

**  Good  morning,  Charles/'  said 
my  uncle  very  cheerfully,  "  what 
are  you  doing  thus  early  with  John- 
son?" 

'*  I  am  hunting  for  the  meaning 
of  these  hard  words,  sir." 

"  Hunting  ! — we  never  hunt  for 
wordsy  Charles. — People  hunt  for 
squirrels  and  other  game." 

'*  Well,  then,  sir,  I  was  looking 
ibr  them." 

"  Worse  and  worse. — We  look 
al  things,  but  not ybr  them.  Search 
is  the  term, — ^you  were  searching 
for  them  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  and  here  comes 
the  breakfast — I  am  ready  for  it, 
but  I  must  first  step  into  the  lobby, 
and  wash  off  my  fingers,  they  are 
soiled  with  ink." 

'^  If  you  wash  (a  southern  phrase 
by  the  bye)  off  your  fingers,  Charles, 
bow  are  you  to  hold  your  muffin  ? 
and  why  need  you  say  that  you 
must  step  into  the  lobby  !  It  is  un- 
derstood that  yon  must  go  into  ano- 
ther room  when  you  wash  yourself. 
Be  more  careful." 

During  breakfast  we  spoke  of  a 
gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  re- 
cently become  acquainted. 


My  uncle  asked  how  long  I  had 

known  him. 

Not  long,  sir,  I  came  across  him 
by  accident." 

Across  him.  You  met  with  him^ 
you  mean.  Last  evening  you  shock- 
ed me  by  saying,  that  you  mti  • 
person  in  the  street,  when  you  ought 
to  have  said  overtook  him. — When 
a  person  is  coming  towards  us,  we 
meet  him,  when  he  is  pursuing  the 
same  course,  and  we  get  near  to 
him,  we  say  that  we  overtook  him.'* 

Whilst  I  was  humbly  listening, 
the  waiter  btushed  past  me,  and 
shook  my  elbow. 

"  Oh !  Jerry,"  exclaimed  I,  "yoa 
have  made  me  spill  the  doth  with 
my  coffee." 

"8piU  the  cloth,  Charles!  how 
can  that  be  V 

Ah!  my  unlucky  speech,  thought 
I ;  but  before  I  could  breathe,  I 
made  another  blunder. 

"  What  were  you  saying  to  your 
friend  last  evening^  when  I  inter- 
rupted you  ? 

"  We  were  talking  about  Mr. 
Morris." 

''  Talking  about  him — talking  of 
him  you  mean.  1  only  am  thus  in- 
quisitive,Charles,  because  I  heard  so 
many  inaccuracies  in  this  very  short 
dialogue.  He  said  that  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  was  very  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, instead  of  saying  that  he  was 
gentlemanly.  Then  he  said  some- 
thing of  drinking  out  ^silver  tum- 
blers, instead  of  from.*.  And  that 
he  was  ooerrockt,  instead  of  over- 
turned ;  and  that  he  had  not  finish- 
ed, as  yet. 

When  this  unlucky  breakfast 
was  over,  the  horses  were  brought 
to  the  door,  and  my  uncle  and  I 
were  to  take  a  ride.  My  foot  was 
in  the  stirrup--> 

»*  What  hour  is  it,  Charles?"— I 
took  out  my  watch. 

"  Ten  minutes  to  nine,  sir." 

''  Ten  minutes  to  what?  My  dear 
Charles,  I  do  not  like  to  vex  you, 
but  you  must  alter  that  phrase." 
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"  It  wants  ten  minutes  of  being 
nine  o'clock,  sir." 

"  Ah,  noW  understand  you ;  and 
your  foot  is  in  the  stirrup,  so  let  us 
go" 

The  most  agreeable  time  that  I 
spend  in  my  uncle's  society,  is  that 
when  we  are  on  horseback;  for, 
being  an  unskilful  horseman,  he 
wants  all  his  thoughts  to  himself  to 
regulate  his  motions.  I  had  thus 
an  hour  or  two  of  uninterrupted 
enjoyment.  My  horse  was  a  spirit- 
ed animal,  and  a  recent  present  of 
my  uncle's  :  I  was  in  raptures  .with 
him,  as  he  was  prancing  and  can- 
tering along,  I  determined  to  name 
\kim  Marmion.  My  unQle  being 
seated  on  a  slow-paced  old  black, 
could  not  keep  up  with  me,  and  to 
his  timed  eye  my  horse  danced  and 
capered  too  much  for  safety. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
horse,  Charles?" 

"He  is  impatient  of  the  slow 
pace  of  old  black.  He  is  only  a 
little  restiff,  sir." 

'^Restiif,  Charles?  restless  you 
mean.  Do  you  not  know  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  restiff?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not." 

"Not  know?"  exclaimed  he, 
growing  angry ;  for,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  manner,  he  had  given  old 
black  a  cut  which  set  him  dancing 
sideways:  "What!  you  who  are 
so  good  a  Latin  scholar,  not  knpw 
that  restiff  comes  from  restivo,  to 
rest ;  and  your  horse  is  any  thing 
but  at  rest  at  this  moment  ?" 

I  always  get  confused  when  I  am 
thus  warmly  attacked  ;  and  I  could 
not  manage  my  horse  who  kept 
sideling  towards  the  old  black,  who 
seemed  now  as  restless  as  his  com- 
panion. My  poor  uncle,  forgetting 
his  usual  prudence,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  me  understand  that  I 
would  always  be  a  careless  speaker 
for  I  had  no  curiosity.  He  began 
to  sit  unsteadily  on  his  saddle,  and 
old  black  having  lost  his  balance 
by  backing  on  the  turnpike,  down 


he  went,  and  over  rolled  my  uncle 
just  as  bawled  out,  "  not  know  that 
restiff  comes  from  restivo  to  rest  V 

I  assisted  him  to  rise,  and  was 
glad  to  find  that  he  was  not  hurt, 
but  he  was  both  ashamed  and  vexed, 
and  all  the  blame  rested  on  my  ig- 
norance.   * 

"  Had  yott  but  known  the  differ- 
ence batween  restiff  which  means 
stubbornness,  and  restless  which 
every  little  baby  knows,  we  should 
have  been  safe  on  our  horses.  But 
where  are  they  ?" 

In  fact,  they  had  both  scampered 
off,  and  afler  sending  a  man  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  we  walked  home. 

I  thought  that  this  adventure 
would  have  changed  the  current  of 
my  uncle's  thoughts ;  but  no— again 
we  went  on. 

"  I  fancy  that  you  will  not  fail  to 
to  remember  restiff^  Charles.  But 
how  came  you  so  wet  ?" 

"  1  stepped  into  a  hole,  sir,  in  as- 
sisting you  to  get  up." 

"Get  up— get  fiddlestick.  You 
mean  when  you  helped  me  to  rise. 
Was  it  a  deep  hole?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  went  in  up  to  there," 
pointing  to  my  knee. 

My  uncle  groaned. 

"Oh,  never  mind  my  wet  leg, 
sir,"  thinking  that  he  was  grieving 
lest  I  should  take  cold. 

"  I  was  not  groaning  about  your 
wet  leg,  Charles,  but— -do  you  know 
what  part  of  speech  to  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  preposition." 

"  Then  how  can  you,  who  should 
know  so  well  the  offices  of  a  prepo- 
sition, place  the  word  here  after  it. 
Up  to  here — how  inelegant.  You 
should  say,  up  to  this,  or  down  to 
that,  and  not  up  to  here  and  down 
to  there ;  and  yesterday,  Charles,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  setting  you 
right  about  another  phrase.  [No 
opportunity,  Mr.  Editor!  when  I 
never  left  his  side  the  whole  day.] 
You  sud  from  hence,  and  from 
thence.  Hence  and  thence  is  suffi- 
cient." 
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'*  Thank  you  uncle.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly remember  this.  But  your 
sleeve  has  got  some  mud  on  it;  let 
me  rub  it  off.'' 

*'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Charles ; 
but  in  future  leave  out  that  unneces- 
sary, ugly,  vulgar  word,  got :  has 
is  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  sen- 
tence." 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  house, 
I  flew  to  the  fire,  for  I  was  quite 
cold.  My  uncle,  who  had  kept  up 
both  mentally  and  bodily,  a  brisk 
circulation,  was  quite  ready  to  take 
off  his  great  coat.  Perceiving  that 
he  could  not  get  it  off  easily,  I  told 
him  that  I  would  assist  him  as  soon 
as  I  had  picked  up  the  chunk  of 
wood  that  had  fallen. 

"Picked  up  the  what r 

I  tried  for  another  word — 

'*  Stump/'  said  I  hesitatingly,  foi 
I  was  not  quite  sure. 

"  A  chunk  i — a  stump  !  In  the 
first  place,  Charles,  there  is  no  such 
word  as  a  chunky  and  as  for  stumps 
it  means  a  thing  that  is  fast  and 
rooted,  and  your  piece  of  wood  is 
rolling  about,  I  see.  These  are 
stumps,"  said  he,  growing  angry, 
and  opening  his  mouth  as  wide  as 
he  could  stretch  it,  "  here,  count 
them :  one,  two,  three,  four  "  press- 
ing his  finger  on  each  black  article 
as  it  lay  deeply  imbeded;  "and 
those  are  stumps,"  continued  he, 
pointing  to  the  lower  part  of  some 
poplars  in  the  street,  ''  as  soon  as 
these  stumps ;  no,  not  these  in  my 
mouth,  for  stumps  they  shall  remain, 
but  as  soon  as  those  stumps  in  the 
street  are  taken  out  they  will  be 
roots.  Now  is  your  piece  of  wood 
a  root?" 

"  No,  sir,  certainly  not ;  but  if  I 
am  neither  to  call  it  a  chunk,  nor 
stump,  what  must  I  call  it?" 

"  Chump,  my  son,"  said  he,  with 
great  complacency,  "  and  now  help 
me  to  take  off  my  great  coat. — N, 
York  Mirror. 

Why  is  ao  unmarried  lady  like  a  person  iu 
fault  7    Because  she  is  a-miat. 


rOR  TBC  BOWSR  OF  TASTI. 

ESSAY. 
Memory  has  been  the  theme  of  the 
mental  philosopher  as  well  as  of  the 
poet.  One  has  discussed  this  facul- 
ty of  the  mind  thoroughly  and 
minutely,  and  left  none  of  its  ope- 
rations unnoticed,  while  the  other, 
employing  beautiful  imagery  of 
verse,  has  exhibited  in  the  liveliest 
hues  its  pleasures,  and  also  freely 
expatiated  on  its  pains.  Its  neces- 
sary connexion  with  our  daily  con- 
cerns accounts  for  the  degree  of  at- 
tention with  which  it  has  been 
treated. 

With  what  heart-thrilling  emo- 
tions do  we  recur  to  the  interesting 
period  of  childhood,  when  joy  unal- 
loyed is  measured  out  to  us !  There 
is  luxury  in  the  innocent  sports  of 
youthful  days ;  for,  of  all  pleasures, 
those  experienced  at  this  stage  of 
our  existence  preponderate.  The 
mind  is  then  free  and  unrestrained, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  anxieties  of 
mature  years.  The  morning  of  life 
passes  by,  and  is  bojrne  on  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  \  the  sky  is  then 
cloudless,  and  the  lustre  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day  is  without  spot  or 
blemish. 

Memory  and  reason  go  hand  in 
hand  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
The  good  man's  heart  is  cheered 
when  he  reverts  to  days  gone  by, 
and  casts  a  retrospect  over  his  va- 
rious deeds,  while  the  transgressor's 
soul  is  harroived  up  at  the  recollec- 
lection  of  his  many  errors.  Ijook 
to  the  pages  of  recorded  time,  and 
then  you  will  find  these  feelings 
fully  portrayed.  Recur  to  the  life 
of  the  immortal  John  Locke,  whose 
powers  were  exerted  in  developing 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
The  labors  of  his  powerful  intellect 
will  go  down  to  the  ages  of  posterity. 
The  closing  scenes  of  his  days  were 
calm  and  *serene,  and  when  sum- 
moned to  withdraw  from  this  thea^ 
tre  of  action,  he  cheerfully  submit- 
ted to  his  Creator's  will.     What 
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heart*felt  Mtisfaction  the  philan- 
thropic Howard  mast  have  expe- 
rienced when  on  his  dying  bed 
The  precious  moments  of  his  exist- 
ence were  not  spent  in  a  vain  and 
empty  preparation  for  another  world, 
but  they  were  spent  in  endeavour- 
ing to  alleviate  the  sorrows,  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  He  was  not  al- 
lured  from  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood with  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  Euro- 
pean palaces,  or  the  gaiety  and 
splendor  of  its  courts.  A  higher 
and  far  nobler  design  occupied  his 
mind — that  of  exploring  the  dark 
and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  dungeon 
to  adqiinister  balm  to  the  wounded 
spirit.  Like  the  great  teacher,  he 
went  about  doing  good*  May  I  not 
be  permitted  to  seek  a  striking  in- 
stance in  the  annals  of  our  own 
country  in  further  illustration  of  my 
subject?  If  so,  I  would  refer  to 
the  illustrious  George  Washington. 
When  our  young  country  was  strug- 
gling under  oppression  and  threat- 
ened with  destruction — he  stepped 
forth  in  her  defence.  Having  avert- 
ed the  alarming  calamities  which 
were  about  to  happen  to  his  beloved 
country,  he  withdrew  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  world  to  the 
pleasant  shades  of  Mount  Vernon 
there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  peaceful  retirement.  Many 
other  instances  may  be  cited  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  remembrance  of 
lives  spent  in  accordance  with  vir- 
tue, that  smooths  our  rugged 
paths  to  the  grave,  and  disrobes 
the  unwelcome  messenger  of  all 
bis  terrors. 

Look  on  that  picture,  and  then 
turn  your  attention  to  the  reverse. 
Retrace  again  the  extended  page  of 
history,  and  almost  numberless  ex- 
amples of  moral  depravity  will  meet 
your  view.  It  needs  not  the  aid  of' 
the  imagination  to  portray  the  feel- 
ings of  the  wicked  man,  neither  is 
it  necessary  to  point  out  any  parti- 
cular instances,  for  they  are  scatter- 


ed throughout,  the  annals  of  every 
people.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  the 
recollection  of  a  life  well  spent  im- 
parts to  the  mind  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  take  away-^while 
a  consciousness  of  past  iniquity  em- 
bitters every  future  hour  and  ren- 
ders ut  miserable.  G n. 

roa  TBS  BowsR  or  tastb. 
TIME. 

Time  does  his  work.  In  whatever 
direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  whether 
up  to  the  heavens,  or  abroad  upon 
the  earth,  we  see  his  doings.  We 
view  with  admiration  the  sun,  as  it 
rises  from  day  to  day — the  moon, 
and  the  sparkling  stars  of  evening. 
We  repose  our  wearied  limbs,  in 
sweet  and  tranquil  sleep,  and  we 
greet  gladly  the  approaching  morn- 
ing, when  with  renewed  vigour,  and 
strength,  we  again  mingle  in  our 
daily  pursuits.  We  behold  youth 
and  beauty  like  a  tender  flower,  cut 
down— even  the  young  man  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  usefulness, 
ere  he  reflects  is  swept  away.  We 
see  the  venerable  sage,  he  whose 
locks  are  white,  and  whose  limbs 
are  stiffened  with  age,  suddenly 
sink  in  the  cold  and  silent  tomb. 
And  must  fall  under  the  stroke  of 
time.  Yes  time  has  wafted  genera- 
tion afler  generation  down  to  the 
grave.  Where  are  those  great  and 
illustrious  men,  those  heroes,  patri- 
ots, and  philosophers,  whose  names 
once  sounded  loud,  from  the  trump 
of  fame,  who  once  trod  the  paths 
we  now  tread  ?  all  gone  down  to 
their  graves !  Where  are  many  of 
our  young  companions?  the  play 
mates  of  our  by  gone-days — those 
whose  anticipations  then,  were  as 
bright  as  ours !  alas  they  sleep  in 
death.  ^  S. 

THE  POETESS. 

She  was  one  of  those  singular 
characters  which  sometimes  shine 
among  the  dark  mass  of  humanity — 
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unfitted  to  cope  with  the  brutality 
of  strength,  or  to  endure  the  cease- 
len  contrast  between  herown  warm 
and  generous  enthusiasm,  and  the 
cold  calculating  interested  indiffer- 
ence of  the  sorrounding  world.     In 
her  early  youth,  so  often  denoroina* 
ted  the  spring  time  of  life,  she  dis- 
covered herself  liable  to  anguish 
from  incidents. which    struck  not 
one  chord  in  the  hearts  of  her  com- 
panions, and  felt  warm  tears  gush 
from     her  eyes,    while    the  faces 
of  others  were  distorted  with  laugh- 
ter.    The   frown   of   the    teacher 
would  swell  her  young  heart  with 
sorrow,  while  others  were  laughing 
in  their  sleeves ;  and  her  busy  affec- 
tions would  set  value  on   a  shady 
walk,  or    a   fragrant    bush,    from 
which  separation  would  be  a  matter 
of  serious  regret.    She  would  mourn 
over  a  favourite  brook  which   had 
been  dried  by  the  sun,  or  tree  pro- 
strated by  the  storm ;  and  with  feel- 
ings of  pensiveness  watch  a  flower 
withering  from  its  stem,  or  the  hues 
fading  from  a  cloud.     Her  disposi- 
tion was  changeful  like   the  light 
upon  the  plumage  of  the  humming- 
bird— now  her  words  and  actions, 
the  sparkle  in  her  eye,  and   merry 
sweetness  of  her  lip,  betray  the  ir- 
repressible cheerfulness  of  eccen- 
tric genius;  and  again,  with   her 
cheek  on   her  hand,  and  moisture 
dimming  her  glance,  she  is  silent, 
solitary,  and  doing  poetic  penance 
by  suffering  romantic    pain.     She 
has  a  thousand  wishes  which  she 
cannot  gratify,  and  a  thousand  affec- 
tions which  she   cannot    control. 
She  is  a  singular  combination  of 
loftiness  and  humility — of  severity 
and  meekness — of  beauty  and  mo- 
desty—of  talent  and  simplicity— K)f 
pleasure  and  of  pain. 

KEEP  OUT  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 

"  Where  ignorance  is  blin, 
'Tis  foUy  to  be  wise."— (Troy. 

'*  Yoa  are  too  inquisitive.'^— Pctu/  Pry. 

Vol.  1. 


*'  CufiotUy  caused  the 
parents  from  Paradise."— i 


iWoo  of  our  first 

'y  eiie. 

In  our  college-days,  we  once 
strolled  into  the  kitchen  of  the  great 
hall,  being  "  naturally  curious"  to 
learn  how  cooking  was  managed 
on  a  scale  so  extensive  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  some  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  and  an  enormous 
kettle,  filled  with  coffee  (as  it  was 
denominated,)  hung  gloomily  over 
the  fire.  As  its  contents  boiled  and 
bubled,  we  observed  ever  and  anon 
some  dark  substance,  evidently  too 
large  to  be  a  grain  of  coffee,  rising 
to  the  surface,  and  instantly  duck- 
ing down,  as  if  its  deeds  were  evil. 
What  was  it?  Of  that  very  same 
liquid  in  fifteen  minutes  we  were  to 
partake ;  we  were  to  persuade  our 
palate  that  it  was  bona  fidt  coffee, 
despite  of  all  insinuations  that  it 
was  made  of  poplar  leaves  and 
damaged  rye.  What  could  that 
mysterious  black  substance  bet 
Was  it  a  sturgeon,  or  a  negro's 
head,  or  a  stick  of  wood,  or  a  stove- 
pipe? The  question  was  one  of 
great  personal  interest — curiosity 
took  the  alarm — our  evil  star  had 
provided  a  cane — we  plunged  it  in 
the  boiling  ocean  before  us,  and 
raised  to  the  fair  light  of  the  laugh- 
ing morn,  an  old  hat.  Heavens ! 
what  a  discovery— even  now  we 
tremble  at  the  horrid  recollection. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the 
breakfast  hall,  carrying  the  hat  on 
the  cane's  point.  There  were  our 
class-mates  masticating,  with  all 
their  might,  the  toughest  bread  in 
Christendom,  and  pouring  down 
their  devoted  throats,  coii^j^^r  cup 
of  that  infernal  beverage.  "[Read- 
er, permit  us  to  become  /  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  sounds  so  outland- 
ish in  a  dialogue.]  I  took  my 
place  next  to  my  friend  Frank 
Stanly. 

"Prank,  what  are  you  drink- 
ing?" 

"Coffee." 


98 
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"Will  you  take  your  oath  of 
tkatr 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  V' 

"  I  have  been  in  the  kitchen — 
I  lia?e  made  a  terrible  discovery—^ 
put  down  that  cup,  for  mercy's 
sake !" 

[Here  the  whole  table  caught  the 
alarm — "  speak  out,  speak  out,"  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.] 

"  Fellow-Juniots,  you  '  fondly 
'imagine  that  you  have  been  drink- 
ing coffee — no  such  thing — you 
have  been  drinking  hat-so^^^ — here 
is  the  HAT  itself— [holding  up  the 
still  reeking  and  horrid  mass,  which 
had  been  boiled  into  a  polygon] — 
five  minutes  ago  I  fished  this  out  of 
thecoffee-kettle!" 

That  same  Junior  Class  was  com- 
posed of  as  many  reckless  dare- 
devils as  were  ever  congregated  un- 
der one  roof— they  cared  nothing 
ibr  thunder-claps,  or  stages  in  the 
process  of  being  capsized — they  had 
once  set  at  defiance  all  the  militia 
of— county;  but  this  discovery 
was  too  much  for  them — every  one 
was  appalled,  and  they  all  lefl 
the  room  muttering  execrations. 
That  night  the  cook  was  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
hall  was  burnt  in  effigy.  I  never 
took  another  cup  of  college  coffee. 
— iV.  York  Courier. 


OMHIOBE   OATHBHOM. 


**  W9  are  but  the  venderi  of  other  men'i  {oodt." 


Female  Courage. — A  remarkable 
iDstaace  of  intrepidity  was  exhibit- 
ed a  few  weeks  ago,  by  a  female, 
the  only  passenger  inside  the  stage 
from  Nassau  to  Peterborough,  N. 
H.  While  passing  through  the 
town  of  Temple,  the  driver's  seat 
gave  way,  and  a  person  named  Oba- 
diah  Perry,  seated  with  the  driver, 
was  precipitated  to  the  ground  and 
killed.  'The  horses  instantly  took 
fright,  and  being  now  without  a 
driver,  went  forward  with  alarming 
speed.  Miss  Abigail  Brown,  the 
only  passenger   within   the  stage, 


then  spoke  soothingly  to  the  horses, 
with  a  view  to  check  their  progress, 
but  with  little  effect.     They  ran   a 
full  mile,  passing  several  persons 
upon  the  road,  who  were  unable  to 
arrest  them.     At  length,  on  aseend* 
ing  a  hill,  having  previously  open* 
ed  the  door  of  the  stage  and  nnade 
preparations   to  alight  as  soon  as 
the   horses  might   so    abate  their 
speed  as  to  render  the  attempt  safe^ 
the  lady  exerted  herself  more  than 
ever  to  check  the    horses   by  her 
voice :   and   watching  a  favourable 
moment,  she  vaulted  from  the  coach 
door,  sprung  forward  like  a  heroine, 
seized  a  part  of  the  harness  of  the 
leaders,  and  turned  and  held  them 
fast  until  assistance  eame  to  her  re- 
lief. 

Judicial  Brevity.^An  English  pa- 
per gives  the  following  report  of  the 
Recorder's  speech,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Leicestershire  Court  :•— 
•'Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury — 
In  looking  over  the  calendar,  I  do 
not  find  any  thing  that  calls  for  any 
observation  from  me,  therefore,  foa 
may  go  about  yonr  work,  as  soon  as 
you  can."  The  late  Judge  Foster, 
of  England,  has  leO  on  record  a 
similar  example  of  brevity.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  he  attended 
the  Oxford  Court  on  a  day  that 
was  usually  hot  and  sultry,  and 
gave  the  foIk>wing  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury : — "  Gentlemen — ^tbe 
weather  is  extremely  hot ;  I  am 
very  old,  and  you  are  very  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  your  duty.  I 
have  no  doabt  but  you  wiH  practice 
it." 

A  gentleman,  relating  one  night, 
at  a  coffee-room  in  Oxford,  that  Dr. 

,  of  Brazen  Nose  college,  had 

put  out  his  leg  in  crossing  a  kennel, 
five  surgeons  immediately  set  off  for 
the  doctor's  apartments,  but  return- 
ed dismayed,  saying  no  such  thing 
had 'happened.  "Why,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "  how  can  a  man 
cross  a  kennel  without  putting  omt 
his  leg." 
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Dotort  Of  Saste. 


THE  LEGENDARY. 
Thx  second  volome  of  this  interefltiDg  annual,  edited  by  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  and  published 
hj  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  was  on  December  Ist  presented  to  the  public  3  it  is  in  our  opinion  de- 
cidedly soperior  in  many  respects  to  its  predecessor.  The  poetry,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions is  honourable  to  the  work,  and  the  tales  possess  more  originality  of  plot  and  circum- 
stance, that  we  have  remarked  in  many  other  recent  publications  of  a  similar  character. 
The  arduous  and  delicate  task  of  selecting  from  the  numeious  compositions  which  were 
presented,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  editor  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  judgment; 
much  praise  is  also  due  to  the  publisher  for  its  typographical  nentness. 

TheJUid  0/ the  grounded  arnu,  by  Fits  Greene  Hallecfc,  is  the  first  poem  in  the  book, 
and  not  unworthy  of  its  place;  it  is  replete  with  beautiful  thought  and  exalted  sentiment, 
yetnolwithstaoding  these  excellences,  it  wants  the  charm  of  rhyme  to  render  it  perfect; 
there  are  but  few  subjects  which  appear  wtih  dignity  in  the  sober  array  of  blank  verse. 

Lianeif  by  Robert  Morris,~blank  verse  again,  yet  easy  and  harmonious  with  the  ezcep- 
lNn«/a  few  snelrical  defects,  such  as-- 

A  shade  came  o*er  the  young  boy*8  destiny, 
He  suddenly  was  an  orphan  and  the  world — 
The  following  description  of  the  "  modem  Cleopatra"  is  aomewhat  origmal. 

"Adela 
Threw  back  her  flossy  tresses.    A  bright  brow 
Lit  by  a  gleam  of  moon  light,  lay  above 
Two  flashing  gems  of  vision.    Her  frail  hand 
Trembled  beneath  the  star-light,  as  she  cast 
One  finger  like  an  icecicle  to  heaven." 

Yi\xy  not  nrit'd  ?  cast  is  too  indefinite  a  term  to  be  used  in  this  sense.  The  author  of 
Lionel  has  unquestionably  a  talent  for  poetry ;  but  if  he  would  condescend  to  tread  the 
jMitb  which  his  own  genius  dictates,  he  would  find  himself  more  successful  than  in  following 
the  footsteps  of  others.  The  best  imitatiom  reflect  less  credit  upon  the  poet  than  the  hum- 
blest efibrt  of  native  talent. 

Thene  is  much  strength  and  poetic  beauty  in  the  following  lines : 

«*  He  forsook 
The  necromantic  pageantry  of  dreams 
For  cold  reality !  the  hollow  world, 
Drear  as  a  desert  burst  upon  his  view. 
He  was  alone  in  spirit— a  frail  barque 
Tossed  on  misfortune's  temfvest." 

MvMing9  to  Rosabelle,  by  Willis  G.  Clark.  Chaste  and  beautiful  poetry^ad  it  been 
anonymous,  we  should  have  ascribed  it  to  I'ercivai. 

Autumnal  Mutings,  by  George  Lunt.  We  read  this  poem  with  the  same  pleasure  which 
we  experience  on  viewing  a  beautilul  autumnal  landscape  from  the  pencil  of  a  master.     , 

The  Hudson,  by  H.  Pickering.  We  have  devoled.more  time  to  the  perusal  of  this  poem 
than  any  other  in  the  book— it  occupies  twice  the  number  of  pages.  We  may  be  top  dull 
in  our  apprehension  of  the  sublime  and  beauiilul,  to  point  out  its  peculiar  charms ;  perhaps 
this  is  one — addressing  the  river  he  exclaims, 

^  Oh  !  would  to  heaven  that  thou 
Wert  still  the  same  as  when  my  infant  eyes 
Unconsciously  upon  thy  waters  gazed — 
And  I  unaltered  too !  half  that  warm  prayer, 
Sighing,  I  well  may  breathe 
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Which  means  that  the  poet  wishes  himself  still  a  baby,  and  from  many  parts  of  his  poem 
we  should  think  that  his  prayer  had  been  answered. 

BoMcCf  Bridget  a  very  appropriate  companion  for  the  MMtoon^-Uie  following  lines  ex- 
hibit its  most  prominent  beaaties. 

^  The  giddy  depths,  so  steep  and  brown, 
Where  claret  waters  foam  and  play 
A  Hnkling  iunt,  then  dance  away ! 

Oft,  with  my  oak  leaf  basket  green. 
On  summer  holidays  serene. 
Along  your  hill-sides  have  I  strayed, 
And  on  the  ground  all  scarlet  made. 
Picked  in  full  stems  as  low  I  kneeled, 
Strawberries — rubies  of  the  field ! 
Coming  late  home  or  in  the  blood. 
Cooled  the  warm  currentof  my  blood. 
While  swam  the  Kou»t  dog  after  me 
With  long  red  tongue  lapt  out  in  glee !" 

Now  this  is  pretty,  very  pretty^let  the  critics  say  what  they  will ;   it  reminds  us  of  the 
first  poetry  that  we  ever  read,  viz : 

*^  Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 

Were  all  bissmearM  and  dyed. 
And  when  the  darksome  night  came  on 

They  set  them  down  and  cried," 


As  also, 


"^  Old  lAother  Hubard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard, 
To  get  the  poor  dog  a  bone,"  ^. 


Tht  &e  Mountain f  by  James  O.  Rockwkll.  This  young  Parnassian  adventurer  dis- 
covers the  germ  of  true  poetic  talent  which  beneath  the  genial  sun  of  public  patronage 
will  doubtless  expand  into  mature  beauty.  He  possesses  a  vivid  fancy  and  a  stroi^  con- 
ception of  sublimity,  which  with  cultivotion,  will  secure  his  passport  to  fame. 

TIu  metting  of  the  old  and  neio  world,  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey.  There  is  in  this  lady's  poetry 
a  strength  of  diction,  a  fervour  of  spirit,  and  a  depth  of  feeling  which  we  have  never  found 
equalled  by  any  other  female  writer  of  our  country.  She  is  considered,  both  in  the  ''  old 
and  new  world"  as  a  fixed  ttar  whose  radiance  envy  has  no  power  to  dim.  If  Mrs.  8ig, 
oumey  occasionally  descends  from  her  high  poetic  sphere,  it  is  always  in  the  lighter  excnr> 
sions  of  fancy  3  all  those  subjects  which  have  afforded  her  the  power  of  exhibiting  her  ener- 
getic mind,  original  genius,  and  classical  knowledge,  have  tended  to  establish  her  clainii 
io  the  unfading  laurel. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  WORLD. 

BT  MRS.  SIOOOaVST. 

She  comes !  she  comes !  with  her  white  sails  spread. 

With  her  banners  proudly  streaming. 
With  a  haughty  brow  and  an  eye  of  dread, 

Through  its  darkened  fringes  beaming. 

And  who  is  she  mid  these  island  shades, 

Unshielded  from  wrong  or  danger ; 
Who  hastes  fi'om  the  depths  of  her  forest  glades 

To  welcome  the  stately  stranger  ? 

Her  glance  heeds  not  the  gathering  storm ; 

In  its  simple  joy  it  blesses, 
And  the  grasp  of  her  hand  is  free  and  warm 

As  the  health  of  her  ebon  tresses. 
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But  the  gold  of  her  rivers  shall  turn  to  dust, 

E'er  from  history's  scroll  hath  faded 
The  deeds  of  that  visitant's  savage  lust, 

Who  thus  her  realm  invaded. 

Yes,  many  a  pitying  eye  must  vreep 

O'er  the  old  world's  shamefhl  story ; 
At  the  scourge  which  she  raised  on  her  sister's  sleep, 

And  the  hlood  that  stained  her  glory. 

Ulemu,  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Idleoets  here  apoKgisae  to  gracefiilly  for  the  introdnction  of 
blank  verse  thai  we  are  half  tnctined  to  take  her  ioto  favour.  The  beauty  of  this  poeii 
eoasists  in  the  familiar  imagery,  nnaffected  sentiment  and  the  corresponding  ease  of 
its  lines.  ^  i 

So  mach  honest  philantbrophy  breathes  through  the  following  lines^feelings  so  nataral  to 
a  yottthfiil  heart  nnwarped  by  prejudice,  that  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  extracting  them. 

**I'love  to  go 
Out  in  the  pleasant  sun,  and  let  my  eye 
Rest  on  the  human  faces  that  pass  hy  » 

Each  with  its  gay  or  busy  interest ;  t 

And  then  I  muse  upon  their  lot,  and  read 
Many  a  lesson  in  their  chanj^eful  cast. 
And  so  go  kind  of  heart,  as  if  the  sight 
Of  human  beings  were  humanity. 
And  I  am  better  after  it,  and  go 
More  gratefully  to  my  rest,  and  feel  a  love 
Stirring  my  heart  for  every  living  thing ; 
And  my  low  prayer  has  more  humility, 
And  I  sink  lightlier  to  my  dreams." 

"The  filmy  mist, 
Lies  like  a  silver  lining  on  the  sky." 

The  above  reminds  us  of  a  similar  line  of  Milton  in  his  *  Comus.' 

"  Does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ?" 

The  following  lines  are  beautiful. 

^  And  I  should  love  to  go  up  to  the  sky, 

And  course  the  heavens  like  stars,  and  float  away 

Upon  the  gliding  clouds  that  have  no  stay 

In  their  swift  journey,  and  'twould  be  a  joy 

To  walk  the  chambers  of  the  deep  and  tread 

The  pearls  of  its  untrodden  floor,  and  know 

The  tribes  of  its  unfathomable  depths — 

Dwellers  beneath  the  pressure  of  i^ sea! 

And  I  should  love  to  issue  on  the  wind 

On  a  strong  errand,  and  o'ersweep  the  earth, 

With  its  broad  continents  and  islands  green. 

Like  to  the  passing  of  a  presence  on — 

And  this,  'tis  true,  were  only  idleness  !" 

Th€  mfarvtno  Aefireoi  Cleaveland  and  SHmu,  by  I^ouisa  P.  Hickman.  Hiis  young 
lady  evinces  much  poetie  talent  and  bids  fair  to  rank  high  among  the  daughters  of  song. 
The  poem  is  a  good  one,  still  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  her  own  fancy  sug- 
gested the  subject  as  well  as  the  poetry ;  it  is  less  laborious  to  cultivate  native  flowers  in 
their  own  soil,  than  to  endeavour  to  engraft  them  on  a  foreign  stock.  Some  trifling  inad- 
vertences occur  in  the  rhyme,  such  as  "  meaning"  with  "  syjMg^^  but  these  ^rron  are 
common  with  some  of  our  best  writers.  ^MB        * 
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Tfu  Mother^s  grave,  by  William  Grigg,  M.  D.  Noot  bot  thoM  w1m>  are  »like  deaf  to 
the  eloquence  of  oature,  and  insenaible  to  the  beauties  of  para  poetry  can  raad  the  Mother's 
gn,T9  without  interest. 

"  There  was  a  simple  stone  whereon  was  writ 
A  mother's  grave.    How  eloquent  tboae  words ! 
They  wafted  me  far  back  to  other  timesy 
When  in  the  days  of  artless  infancy 
The  silent  stone  bad  told  my  mother's  name ; 
That  tale  seemed  told  again — though  youth  was  past, 
And  the  cold  caknness  of  matnrer  years 
r»  Had  lulled  the  pangs  my  early  boyhood  knew, 

Yet  in  that  tonguelesB  marble  lurked  a  spell 
4^         That  wove  aroimd  me  memory's  deathless  joys. 

The  feltawriog  is  a  beautifiil  idea : 

"**  Each  infant's  hand  was  in  the  other  clasped 
'4  living  crescent  at  tbeir  mother's  grave !'' 

Doct.  Grigg  is  an  endiusiasUc  worshipper  of  the  muses }  we  wish  be  would  oflener  woo 
tbeir  inspiratioi^; 

The  Poet*9  dJeamf  aneoymoiu.    Faacifial  aiid'pretty. 

Hope^  by  WiHiam  Grigg,  JM.  D.    Poese«es  much  poetic  aserit. 

The  burial  at  |m,  by  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Thia  is  a  favourile  theme  ameng  the  poets,  yet 
we  have  never  met  with  so  touching  a  description  of  this  melancholy  scene,  as  is  presented 
in  the  poem  before  ys.    We  shall  give  it  a  place  in  our  poetic  pages. 

Romancet  (with  the  signature  of  Norna.)  The  sweet  lyrist  of  New  York  here  strikes 
her  harp  with  her  usual  grace  and  spirit}  we  have  oAen  listened  with  pleasnre  to  the  echo 
of  its  dulcet  tones. 

Stanxaa  to  the  memory  of  John  G.  C.  Brainard;  a  good  and  sensibly  poem  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  writer. 

The  prose  articles  of  this  volame  we  have  not  yet  esnmined— they  w9l  be  noticed  next 
week. 


TREMONT  THEATRE. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  "  celebra- 
ted Parisian  dancers"  we  have  heard  little 
else  spoken  of  beside  the  splendid  perform- 
ances of  the  *  Vestris's.'  They  are  certainly 
much  superior  to  any  that  have  yet  appeared 
upon  the  Tremont  boards;  they  possess  all 
that  ethereal  grace  and  lightness  which  poetr3' 
ascribes  to  celestial  bein^,  and  amid  the 
blaze  of  lights  and  the  magnificence  of  orien- 
Ul  scenery,  the  illusion  is  complete.  On 
Thursday  evening,  to  the  above  powerful  at- 
traction was  added  the  vocal  perfj^rmanccs  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearman  in  the  opera  of  the 
Barber  of  Sevilie.  On  Friday  night  their 
benefit  was  honoured  with  a  full  and  fashion- 
able house. 

To  CormpondtnU.^Vfe  are  grateful  to 
Albert  for  his  liberality  and  hope  for  iU  con- 
tinuance; we  also  thank  Norval,  J.  O.  R., 
G  n,  and  T.  C.  O.  for4faeir  recent  favours. 
We  are  happy  |o  pcreaive  thai  our  editorial 
friaada  omnpiimcnt   cniiv*c«respoiKlents  by 

9^ 


copying  from  our  pages  nearly  all  the  oom- 
anunicatioos  with  which  wejare  favoured ;  we 
hope  this  proof  of  their  acceptability  to  the 
public  will  induce  them  to  renew  their  ofier. 
ings.  We'woold  suggest  that  the  real  name 
or  signature  of  the  author  should  accompany 
such  compositions  as  are  designed  to  be  em- 
bellished with  a  print. 


MARRIED 

In  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bumstead, 
Mr.  Robert  Sylvester,  of  Hanover,  N.  U.  to 
Miss  Sarah  Burgerts,  of  this  city. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Parkmen,  Mr.  Elbridre  Lake- 
man,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss  Joanna  P.  eldest 
dauf>[hter  of  Phillip  Adams,  Ef€{.  of  this  city. 


Ths  Bowka  of  Taitc.  edited  Af  Mas.  Kayha- 
RirrE  A.  Wars,  i*  published  bf  Duttoit  aai 
WnifTWoRTR,  Mo9.  1  nd  A  ExckmMgoMr§m, 
Boaion—Wkfi  are  authorised  to  transact  atl 
businesM  relalire  to  the  printing  and  circnta- 
tion  of  this  HTork, 

Ml  literary  comwuinicatiens  shonld  frt,  as  farm 
.erly,  directed  to  the  Editor.  f^'  All  Lettrea 
must  he  fsst-pmid. 
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®rtfiindl  l^oetrs* 


GLIMPSES   OF    SHAKSPEARE. 

Here,  Treachery  presents  her  poisonM  bowl,  t 

While  filial  love  alternate  mourns,  and  raves  ! 

Here,  maniac  beauty  pours  her  tender  soul, 
WreckM  in  the  war  of  fates  contending  waves. 

There,  jealousy  steals  to  the  couch 

Where  innocence  reposes, 
The  blast  of  death,  is  in  his  touch ! 

A  viper  twining  amid  roses. 

See !  above,  below,  around. 

Spirits  that  rise  from  the' yawning  groupd 

In  dread  array  appear —  i 

While  pale  remorse  and  trembling  fear, 
And  wild  despair  that  sheds  no  tear, 

Gaze  on  each  gaping  wound !  / 

See !  grasping  avarice — see  heartless  pride — 

And  black  ingratitude  demoniac  form, 
See,  houseless  age  without  one  friend  to  guide 

His  steps,  or  snield  him  from  the  storm — 
But  mark — amid  the  closing  scene. 

Virtue,  and  truth  of  heavenly  mien. 
Relume  with  joy  the  fathers  eye 

And  win  the  crown  from  royalty.  AuevsTA. 


TO  HELEN. 

Helen — farewell !  thy  spell  is  o'er,  • 
The  charm  which  bound,  now  binds  no  more 
My  heart,  thy  chilling  scorn  hath  riven, 
And  from  thy  shrine  its  votary  driven. 

Lady  adieu !  'tis  winter  now — 
Cold  as  the  gloom  that  shades  thy  brow, 
The  hollow  blasts  that  round  me  sigh. 
Remind  me  of  loves  broken  ties. 

Helen — to  thy  bright  smile,  farewell ! 
Never  shall  babbling  echo  tell 
That  I  have  loved — and  thou  hast  scorned — 
That  thou  hast  triumphed— I  have  moum*d. 
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Lady — ^my  JHmdskip  still  is  thine — 

All  other  claims  I  now  resiffn, 

I  still  can  wish  thee  joy  ana  peace, 

Although  with  me  these  blessings  cease.  Colum»¥A. 


From  tk*  Legandary. 
BURIAL  AT   SEA. 

BT   8.   G.  GOODRIGR. 

The  shore  hath  blent  with  the  distant  skies. 

O'er  the  bend  of  the  crested  seas, 
And  the  gAlant  ship  in  her  pathway  flies, 

On  the  sweep  of  the  freshened  breeze. 

.Oh!  swift  be  thy  flight,  for  a  dying  crest, 
f     Thou  bearest  o'er  the  billow, 
And  she  fondly  siffh's  in  her  own  blue  west, 
To  find  a  peaceful  pillow. 

Tis  ?ain  for  her  pulse  is  ralent  now. 

Her  lip  hath  lost  its  breath. 
And  a  strange  sad  beauty  of  the  brow 

Speaks  the  cold  stroke  of  death. 

The  ship  heaves  to,  and  the  funeral  rite 

O'er  the  lovely  form  is  said. 
And  the  ro^gh  man's  cheek  with  tears  is  bright. 

As  he  lowers  the  gentle  dead. 

The  corse  floats  down  alone alone 

To  its  dark  and  drearj'  grave. 
And  the  soul  on  a  lightened  wing  hath  flown 

To  the  world  beyond  the  wave. 

'TIS  a  fearful  thing  in  the  sea  to  sleep. 

Alone  in  a  silent  bed, 
'Tis  a  fearful  thing  on  the  shoreless  deep 

Of  a  spirit  world  to  tread. 

But  the  sea  hath  rest  in  its  twilight  caves 

To  the  weary  pilgrim  given. 
And  the  soul  is  blest  on  the  peaceful  waves, 

Of  the  star-lit  deep  of  heaven ! 


The  ship  aeain  o'er  the  wide  blue  surge 

Like  a  winged  arrow  flies — 
And  the  man  of  the  sea  is  the  only  dirge, 

Where  the  lonely  sleeper  lies. 
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"  With  jouthfol  fancy,  or  with  matroa  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  ^gste/'— Paikk. 
The  bri^test  flowers,  the  purest  ^ems^  to  sare 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave. 
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O&IGINAL  SKETCHES NO.  IX. 


'      "  WE  HOLD  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  HATURB." 

« 

THB  FRUITS  OF  AMBITION. 

Pool  that  I  was,  to  spurn  a  priceless  gem 

That  would  have  bonoor'd  e'en  a  monarch's  cmmp, 

For  the  vile  trash  which  chuckling  avarice  boarS, 


To  buy  himseJl  a  name 

"  Wb  are  all  born  but  we  a'nt  bu- 
ried/'  said  the  silly  cook,  as  she 
gave  a  poor  wanderer  some  rem- 
nants from  the  pantry,  '*  there's  no 
knowing  what  we  may  come  to." 

"  No  knowinj^,  truly,"  exclaimed 
my  good  aunt  Katy,  as  the  moral- 
izing cook  closed  the  hall  door  upon 
the  object  of  her  bounty,  who  as  he 
passed  the  window  where  we  were 
standing,  looked  up  with  that  ray- 
less  eye  that  spoke  the  wreck  of  in- 
tellect; still  he  appeared  not  un- 
conscious of  his  degraded  situation, 
for  a  slight  blush  crossed  his  cheek 
as  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  be- 
neath his  tattered  cloak  the  humble 
pittance  which  he  had  jubt  claimed. 
"  'Tis  a  melancholy  picture,"  said 
aunt  Katy,  "but  a  useful  one — it 
shows  us  the  uncertainty  of  all 
earthly  enjoyments,  also,  by  how 
slight  a  tenure  we  hold  the  blessings 
of  reason,  which  is  too  often  de- 
throned by  the  indulgence  of  those 
Voi.  1.  ^ 


•      0 

passions  and  vices  which  lire  alike 
degrading  to  human  nature,  and  de- 
structive to  health  and  h^piness." 
*'  But  do  you  know  this  poor  man, 
my  dear  aunt  ?"  enquired  I.  **  Yes," 
replied  she — 

''  I  knew  him  once  in  happier  dajs.  when  joy 
Beamed  o'er  each  feature,  and  th'  adniinng 

world 
Denied  him  not  the  earlj  wreath  of  fame !" 

Excuse  this  poetic  plight,  Anna, 
and  I  will  relate  to  you  some  cir- 
cumstances which  are  connected 
with  his  fate,  that  will  interest  you. 
Mrs.  Norwood  was  the  affluent  wid- 
ow of  a  respectable  merchant  in 
Rhode  Island  :  her  family  consisted 
of  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  in 
whom  all  her  pride  was  concentra- 
ted. At  this  period  of  my  story 
they  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  those  blessings  which  wealth, 
family,  education,  and  talents  can 
confer.  The  sons  had  left  college 
with  honorable  testimonials  of  their 
99 
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claims  to  literary  distinction,  and 
^  the  daughter  was  proficient  in  all 
tiie  fashionable  accomplishments  of 
elegant  life.  It  short,  as  might  be 
expected,'  they  were  caressed  and 
flattered  in  society,  and  from  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held,  the  ambitious  mother  believed 
that  there  were  but  very  few  fami- 
lies worthy  of  being  connected  with 
hers.  The  united  attractions  of 
beauty,  talents,  and  wealth,  had 
certainly  drawn  around  the  youthful 
Elizabeth  a  crowd  of  ^^irers,  all 
of  whom  were  successively  on  ap- 
plication to  her  mother,  rather  un- 
ceremoniously rejected,  until  a  gen- 
tleman many  years  her  senior,  but 
of  elegant  person  and  manners  aided 
by  the  consideration  of  a  large  for- 
tune, and  a  recent  appointment  to  a 
consulship  in  one  of  the  West  India 
islands,  succeeded  in  winning  ^le 
fair  heiress.  Finally,  though  much 
was  said  by  the  lady  mother  about 
the  misery  of  partiitf — she  thought 
it  proper  to  exert  t-^ecoming  forti- 
tude on  the  occftion,%nd  as  the 
splendid  chariot  of  the  consul  drove 
up,  which  was  to  convey  the  young 
bride  from  the  sanctuary  of  home, 
the  tear  of  affection  could  not  con- 
ceal ^the  triumph  which  sparkled 
in  the  eye  of  the  mother  as  she 
placed  her  daughter's  hand  in  that 
of  her  accomplished  husband,  who 
assured  her  that  he  would  improve 
every  opportunity  of  revisiting  her 
that  his  situation  would  allow  him. 

The  drawing  rooms  of  the  spec- 
ulating widow  were  after  the  depart- 
ure of  her  daughter,,  soon  again 
thrown  open  to  promote  the  festiv- 
ities^ of  a  similar  occasion ;  her  eld- 
est son  Henry,  wlro  preferred  the 
active  business  of  the  counting  room 
to  the  intellectual  labours  of  the 
study,  had  rrow  established  himself 
as  a  merchant,  and  was  shortly  to 
be  married  to  a  Jady  who  was  his 
relation  and  equal  in  point  of  for- 
tune with  himself.  Joseph,  the 
youngest,  was  the  secret  darling  of 


his  mother's  heart,  aad  for  him  she 
looked   forward  to  even  a   higher 
destiny  in  future  life,  than    would 
probably  await  either  of  her  other 
children.     lie  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  aod  gave  strong 
evidence  of  rising  in  that  profes- 
sion.    Although  possessed  of  supe- 
rior talents  and  an  affectionate  heart 
which  disposed  him  to  the  quiet 
enjoyments  and  the  social  pleasures 
of  the  domestic  circle,  still  that  heart 
remained  untouched  by  the  facina- 
ting  wand  of  beauty,  and  be  would 
often   playfully  declare  among   his 
fair  friends  that  he  stood  in  a  crowd 
of  lovely   and   fashionable  women 
like  a  boy  in  a  flower  garden ,  so  en- 
tranced by  their  variety  and  beauty 
that  he  knew  not  which  to  choose. 
One  evening  just  as  the  throng  of 
the  young  and  gay  were  assembling 
round  the  card-tables  of  the  widow, 
a  stage  coach  drove  up,  from  which 
a  respectable  looking  old  gentleman 
handed  a  young  girl,  who  modestly 
enquired  for   Mrs.  Norwood.     On 
her  appearance,  the  gentleman  said, 
''Madam,  I  was   requested  by  the 
mother  of  this  young  lady,  who  re* 
sides  in   Boston,  to  attend  her  to 
your  house ;  her  father.  Major  West, 
was  I  believe,  a  connexion  of  yours." 
"He   was,"    said    Mrs.   Norwood 
with  much  suavity,  "  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  in  having  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  acknowledge  to  his  daughter 
the  respect  and  friendship  which  I 
once  felt  for  him."     A  grateful  tear 
started  into  the  eye  of  the  young  or- 
phan as  she  took  a  letter  from  her 
bosom  and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Norwood, 
and  turning  to  the  old  gentleman 
she  thanked  him  for  his  attention, 
who  bade  her  an  affectionate  fare- 
well  and  departed.      The   widow 
hastily  ran  over   the  letter — it  was 
from   Mrs.  West,  briefly  detailing 
that  the   poverty  of    her  circum- 
stances woufd   not  allow  her  any 
longer  to  give  her  daughter  a  home, 
as  her  furniture  had  been  seized  for 
debts  incurred   since  the  death  of 
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her  hasband,  and    she    was  now 
obliged  to  resign   the  house  which 
she  occupied  from  inability  to  pay 
the  rent ;  her  son,  a  year  younger 
than  the  girl,  she  had   placed  in  a 
store,   but  for    her   daughter,   she 
could  procure  no  situation,  but  such 
an  one  as  she  feared  would  subject 
her  to  the  sneers  of  the  world, — 
Rather  than  do  this,  she.  concluded 
to  accept  an  invitation  which  her 
late   husband's  brother  had  given 
her  daughter  to  pass  the  winter  in 
his  family.    CapUin  Brown  was  an 
honest  thriving  farmer,   and  lived 
about  sixteen   miles  from   the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Norwood  in  a  small  ob- 
scure village,  though  his  farm  seem- 
ed almost  in  the  very  heart  of  a  rude 
and  rocky  forest,  so  peculiar  to  the 
wilds  of  Rhode  Island.     Still  it  was 
in  a  state  of  high  cultivation  ;   his 
house  was  also  neat  and  comforta- 
ble and  full  of  lively  and  industrious 
girls  and  boys,  among  whom  Mrs. 
Brown  bustled  with   much  house- 
wife importance,  lending  a  helping 
hand  in  every  family  concern.     It 
was  among  these  people  that  Mrs. 
West  was  about  to  place  her  daugh- 
ter for  the  winter ;    but  anxious  to 
promote  her  happiness  as  much  as 
possible,  she  determined  first  to  in- 
troduce her  to  her  affluent  relatives, 
hoping  thereby  that  the  gloom  of 
her  retirement  might  perhaps  some- 
times be  cheered  by  their  friendly 
visits — a  wish  most  natural  to  the 
heart  of  a  mother.     Notwithstand- 
ing her  joy  at  the  above  related  fa- 
vourable reception,  the  timid  Char- 
lotte blushed  as  the  gallant  Joseph 
took  her  hand  to  introduce  her  to 
the  gay  party  in  the  drawing  room. 
But  my  dear,  said   aunt  Martha,  I 
will  tell  you  the  rest  of  this  story 
t<>-morrow. 

To  1m  eoncloded  in  oor  next. 

The  lustre  that  belongs  to  virtue 
every  man  must  acquire  by  his  own 
unwearied  exertions,  as  this  celeb- 
rity cannot  be  augmented  by  th3  in- 
Anence  of  friends. 


.SatutVas  Sbenfnfi. 


[bT   ▲   LADT.] 

View  the  Christian  as  taught  by 
religion  to  subdue  the  baneful  pas- 
sions of  our  nature,  which  are  ever 
springing  sources  of  wretchedness, 
within  our  own  bosoms.  Instead 
of  suffering  the  serpent  revenge  to 
twine  around  his  heart,  and  nourish 
itself  in  the  misery  of  another,  he 
has  learned,  when  he  is  reviled,  to 
bless;  when  he  is  defamed,  to  suf^ 
fer.  A  h<^y  man  is  he !  for  in 
proportion  as  he  yields  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  principles  he  has  em- 
braced, his  soul  is  in  harmony  with- 
in itself,  in  harmony  with  all  arouud 
him,  in  harmony  with  the  govern- 
ing principles  of  the  universe.  It 
is  like  a  well  tuned  instrument — 
wh^ver  key  is  struck  it  responds 
meMious  notes. 

Follow  the  Christian  further,  as 
he  enters  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death)^  Here  nature  in- 
stinctively r^coil[k  But  religioii 
takes  away  the  stmg  of  death,  and 
despoils  the  grave  of  its  victory. — 
True,  the  proud  precepts  of  philoso- 
phy might  have  enabled  him  to  meet 
it  with  feigned  composure,  but  it  is 
divine  religion,  alone,  which  can 
in  reality  be  the  strength  of  his 
heart,  when  heart  and  flesh  fail; 
when  the  silver  cord  is  }oosed,  and 
the  golden  pitcher  broken,  and  the 
frighted  soul,  finding  that  the  frail 
edifice  is  crumbling,  looks  out  for 
refuge ;  if  a  dark  uncertainty  hang 
over  its  future  ^destiny,  it  cannot  but 
recoil  in  agony  and  horror. 

Blessed  Religion!  light  of  the 
world,  sole  hope  of  a  Tuined  race ; 
renovating  principle,  which  restores 
life  and  beauty  where  all  was  cor- 
ruption and  deformity !  extend  thy 
benign  reign — let  thy  hopes  be  em- 
braced, and  thy  benefits  diffused. 

THE  VIIiLAGE  BLUE. 

I  was  spending  a  few  of  the  summer 
months,  with  an  uncle  who  resides 
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in  a  pleasant  little  village  of  the 
west.     It  is  just  such  a  retreat,  as 
a  man  would   choose  after  having 
been  stunned  by  the  noise,  perplex- 
ed with  the  cares,  and  disgusted  by 
the  frivolities  of  the  city.     The  lit- 
tle hamlet  is  overlooked  by  a  hill 
whose  gentle  slope  is  decked  with 
the   freshest  verdure,  and  besprin- 
kled  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
oderiferous  wild  flowers,  1  ever  saw. 
It  is  just  on  such  a  slope  the  fairy 
queen  would  love  to  dance  by  moon- 
light,  and  of  such  flcWerets    she 
would  pluck  to  forhi  her  scented 
coronet.     So  I  thought  for  a  few 
days,  and  deemed,  i  should  never 
be  tired  of  standing  upon  the  hill, 
and  looking  upon  the  little  white 
cottages,  and  fixing  my  eyes  up- 
on  every  pretty  face  which  might 
chance  to  present  itself,  at  dooL  or 
window.    I  soon  however  grew  flied 
of  this,  and  longed  for  a  little  socia- 
ble society.     My  uncle  is  a  man  of 
few  ideas,  and  fewfer  words ;    it  is 
true,  the   few  he  does  utter,  atone 
for  their  matter,  oy  their  manner, 
being  enunciated  in  as  serious  a 
fashion,  as  a  judge's  charge  to  the 
^*  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  on  a  trial 
for  murder.     But  sinner  that  I  am, 
my  uncle's  eloquence  soon  tired  me, 
and  I  was  completely  ennuye.    Un- 
like most  bachelor  establishments, 
there  was  not  a  pretty  girl  in  the 
house ;  so  there  were  no  hopes  of  get- 
ting up  a  decent  flirtation.     "The 
village  lasses  were  pretty,  but  their 
country  education  had  never  taught 
them  the  grand  principle  of  the  city, 
"  stand  still  and  be  admired."     If  I 
but  looked  at  them,  they  fled  like 
frighted  deer.     It  was  in  this  com- 
fortable sUte  of  mind,   when  we 
eatch  at  the  slightest  idea  of  amuse- 
ment, with  the  same  eagerness,  as  a 
drowning  man  does  at  a  straw,  that 
my  uncle,  one  morning  announced 
to  me,  that  for  my  sake  he  had  re- 
solved to  break  through  his  usual 
habits  of  retirement,  and  pay  a  few 
visits,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 


me,  to  the  lions  of  the  village.  The 
poor  wretch  who  has  been  left  be- 
hind in  the  desert  by  the  caravan, 
and  perceives  indubitable  signs  that 
the  simoon  is  about  to  arise,  never 
felt  greater  joy  on  hearing  the  tin- 
kle of  the  camel's  bell,  which  told 
deliverance  near,  than  I  did  on  my 
uncle's  solemn  announcement  of  bis 
determination.  I  accompanied  him 
— was  introduced  to  several  sober 
old  folks,  and  sundry  awkward  mas- 
ters and  misses.  I  was  talking  to 
one  of  the  latter  and  admiring  the 
musical  variety,  which  she  threw 
into  her  interjectional  Oh,  las  I  for 
the  lady  was  a  singer,  when  Mim 
Amarantha  Emmelina  Mary  Worllr 
Montague— Dash !  was  annonnced. 
A  prodigous  sensation,  which  was 
apparent  on  every  visage,  tdd  roe 
that  this  must  be  some  "  inexprefi- 
sive  she"  of  the  village.  She  en- 
tered, "  rather  pretty,"  thought  I, 
**  and  devilish  impertinent  too,"  lor 
she,  with  an  air  of  finished  noncha- 
lance, threw  herself  into  a  chair, 
from  which  the  mistress  of  the  home 
had  arisen.  She  had  a  pair  of  re- 
markably active  dark  eyes,  which 
roved  about  the  room,  in  scornful 
examination  of  its  inmates,  at  last 
her  ladyship  fixed  upon  me,  and  let 
it  not  be  told  in  Broadway,  she  ab- 
solutely sUred  till  I  blushed! — I 
was  introduced,  the  lady  slightly 
nodded  with  a  most  sovereign  and 
condescending  air,  but  word  spake 
none.  A  dead  silence  pervaded  the 
room :  at  length  she  spoke.  Good 
Heavens!  the  powers  of  .forty 
French  chambermaids  seemed  to 
be  concentrated  in  her  tongue.  She 
spoke  of  Lord  Byron,  and  of  steam, 
of  Astronomy,  and  Tom  Moore, 
of  Chemistry,  Botany,  Phi endogy, 
Conchology,  Chronology,  and  all 
the  ologies;  this  was  too  much, 
so  I  hastily  made  my  ap— ology,  and 
withdrew. 

I  had  had  a  specimen  quantum 
sufficit.  I  hurried  away  from  the 
Grillage,  and  am  determiaed  aevei  to 
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return  thither,  unless  I  should  be- 
come deaf,  or  that  woman  should, 
(which  is  very  likely,)  talk  herself 
dead. — Optra  Glass. 

THE  SEPULCHRE. 

Tlw  hand  of  death  teemed  to  press  beavily 

upon  her, 
Indeed  so  veir  cold  and  marbled  were  her 

looks. 
That  men  at  once  pronoanced  her  dead, 
And  straig^htway  bore  her  to  the  sepukhra. 
But  alas! 

It  was  Sabbath  eve :  and  the  last 
chime  of  the  vesper  bell  died  upon 
the  wind,  as  stealing  away  from  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  I  strayed  to  a 
country  grave-yard.  All  nature  was 
solemn,  and  at  peace  around  me : 
the  heavens  appeared  to  be  gradu- 
ally drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  earth ;  and  the  declining  sun, 
pouring  his  rays  of  mellow  light, 
like  streams  of  liquid  gold  along 
the  horizon,  gilded  up  the  tops  of 
the  far  off  mountains,  in  strangely 
striking  contrast  with  the  dense 
black  clouds  that  hung  in  mid  air 
above  them,  like  huge  festoons  of 
mourning  drapery.  The  birds  had 
already  flown  to  their  nests;  the 
Tery  air  was  motionless ;  and  nought 
could  be  heard,  save  now  and  then 
the  quick  rumbling  of  some  passing 
vehicle,  or  the  fainter  and  more  sol- 
itary pace-pace  of  the  pedestrian. 

Feelings,  which  naturally  arise 
from  visiting  the  graves  of  depart- 
ed beings,  are  generally  unpleasant, 
if  not  painful  in  the  extreme ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account,  perhaps,  that 
those  **  hallowed  precints"  are  more 
frequently  avoided  than  sought  af- 
ter by  the  gay  and  giddy  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  not  so  with  roe. 
No !  I  have  witnessed  too  much  of 
the  chequered  scenery  of  life,  have 
drank  too  deeply  from  the  mingled 
cup  of  human  existence;  and  al- 
though in  youth  I  clung  with  avid- 
ity to  the  mansions  of  the  living, 
and  loved  to  hang  around  the  busy 
haunts  of  f men,  now,  in  later  days, 
I  cling  with  greater  earnestness  to 
the  mansions  of  the  inanimate,  and 


love  to  hang  around  the  silent  haunts 
of  the  dead ! 

And  yet  the  loneliness  of  the 
place,  the  standing  pause  in  the  el- 
ements, and  dark  and  dreadful  va- 
cancy that  on  this  occasion  seemed 
to  dwell  on  every  moun^  of  earth 
and  stone  about  me,  came  over  my 
soul  with  emotions  of  deeper  pain 
than  pleasure:  while  each  rude 
sculptured  epitaph  that  caught  my 
wandering  eye,  brought  forth  a  flood 
of  thought  more  sad  and  melan- 
choly thiti  I  had  ever  felt  before ; 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming, as  I  sat  myself  down  by 
the  side  of  a  small  white  tomb,  near 
which  the  earth  had  been  newly 
turned  up;  here  I  here  are  the 
gloomy  caverns  of  the  dead  !  Here 
either  sex,  and  every  age  and  condi- 
tion, meet  in  one  common  doom  ! 
dire  youth  and  beauty,  old  age  and 
deformity,  tyrant  and  slave,  and 
friend  and  foe,  are  prostrated  to- 
gether I  Here  they  lay — speechless, 
inanimate,  forgotten — side  by  side 
in  one  promiscuous  mass  of  equality 
— ^mouldering  away  by  piecemeal, 
commingling  each  his  dust  with 
the  other ;  and  these  frail,  decaying 
stones  are  their  only  monuments! 
Here !  I  was  continuing,  when  a 
low,  tremulous,  voice-like  sound 
broke  upon  my  ear.  I  listened  in 
breathless  silence — the  sound  was 
repeated  a  second  time  ;  and  again 
I  arose,  and  agaisi  I  looked  around, 
but  in  vain,  no  one  could  be  seen  ; 
the  sound  was  repeated  a  third  time, 
and  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  time,  and 
so  onward,  seemingly  becoming,  at 
each  successive  interval,  more  and 
more  shrill  and  audible.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  From  whom,  or  from  . 
whence  could  it  come  ?  It  might 
be  the  inarticulate  cry  of  some  one 
at  a  distance,  struggling  In  distress, 
perhaps  in  the  anguish  of  despair, 
perhaps  in  the  horrors  of  death  it- 
self! or  it  might  be  the  spirit  of 
some  being  already  departed,  and 
upon  whose  narrow  resting  place  I 
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then  Btoodyadmonishing  me  to  unhal- 
lovr  the  sacred  spot  no  longer  with 
my  presence ;  or  warning  me  that  I 
too  must  soon  throw  off"  this  mortal 
coil/'  and  freed  from  the  cares  and 
miseries  of  life,  sink  down  to  the 
grave,  '*  and  there  lay,  and  moul- 
der and  ftrumble  away,"  like  the 
myriads  that  had  preceded  me ;  or 
it  might  be,  alas!  I  knew  not  what, 
and  I  was  lost  in  conjecture.  At 
length  a  thought  struck  me.  It  en- 
tered like  iron  into  my  soul,  and  I 
would  have  quelled  it,  but  could 
not ;  and  gracious  heavens  !  I  ex- 
ckimed,  is  it  possible !  some  poor, 
unfortunate  wretch  must  be  entomb- 
ed alive  beneath  me ! 

Shuddering  as  I  spoke,  I  held 
my  head  to  the  grave.  I  distinctly 
heard  a  human  groan,  and  never 
did  a  groan  sound  like  this.  Feeble, 
half  smothered,  slow  and  quick  ^ 
starts,,  yet  deep,  hollow,  and  full  of 
agony,  it  seemed  from  the  inmost 
soul,  and  more  dismaying  than  the 
last  gasp  of  the  dying. 

Half  incredulous,  I  again  held 
my  head  to  the  grave;  and  again  I 
heard  a  human  groan,  and  still  I 
listened  on,  until,  almost  frantic 
with  what  I  heard,  I  sprang  upon 
my  feet,  and  seizing  a  broken  piece 
of  tomb-stone,  began  to  tear  up  the 
earth  beneath  me. 

The  suu  had  already  sunk  in  the 
west,  and  the  low  moaning  of  the 
winds,  that  now  rose  and  fell  at  in- 
tervals, gave  fearful  forebodings  of 
a  coming  storm. 

I  continued  tearing  up  the  earth, 
and  casting  it  aside ;  at  length  I 
came  to  a  trap  door.  This  at  once 
stopped  my  progress,  and  would 
probably  have  ended  my  labour,  (for 
the  many  bolts  and  bars,  that  held 
it  fast,  appeared  framed  of  materials 
too  firm  and  massive  to  be  removed 
by  the  arm  of  a  single  man,)  but  a 
secret  something  told  me  not  to  des- 
pair, and  exerting  greater  strength 
by  far  than  ever  I  had  thought  my- 
self possessed  of,  I  tinally  forced  it 


open.  The  moon  now  shot  from  the 
clouds  in  all  her  splendour,  and 
threw  her  fullest  light  into  the  tomb ; 
when,  gracious  heavens !  what  did 
I  behold  ?  a  female  I  a  young,  help- 
less, nearly  lifeless  female  I  par^ 
tially  wrapt  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
and  half  sitting,  half  reclining  upon 
an  oaken  coffin  !  Her  dishevelled 
hair  curled  lightly  upon  her  shoal- 
ders ;  her  eyes  stood,  glazed,  va- 
cant, and  fixed  in  their  sockets  ; 
her  cheeks  were  wan  and  haggard  ; 
her  left  arm  hung  listless  by  her 
side,  and  too  plainly  showed,  by 
the  many  cruel  maiks  and  lacera- 
tions to  its  very  bone,  that  her  own 
flesh  had  been  her  only  sustenance 
for  many  days !  while  each  pale 
drop  of  blood,  that  trickled  down 
her  clotted  death-gown,  served  bat 
to  increase  her  pain  and  weakness. 
After  looking  steadfastly  upon  me 
for  several  minutes,  a  slight  hectic 
colour  flushed  across  her  visage,  a 
faint  smile  hung  upon  her  lips,  her 
eyes  beamed  with  seeming  grati- 
tude, as  if  she  would  have  said, 

"  Oh !  thou  hast  come  to  my  deliveraoce." 

And  slowly  raising  herself  up,  she 
pushed  away  ilie  rubbish  from  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  tottering  towards 
the  steps  of  the  tomb,  began  with 
difficulty  to  ascend  them.  She  had 
nearly  attained  the  top,  when  she 
suddenly  stopped,  apparently  over- 
come with  exertion,  and  leaning 
against  the  wall,  endeavoured  to 
articulate  something,  but  her  voice 
faltered — then  stretching  our  her 
hand  as  if  to  crave  my  assistance, 
she  sighed. 

Until  this  moment  I  had  remain- 
ed motionless  upon  the  verge  of  the 
cemetry,  gazing  at  the  young  and 
suffering  being  below  me,  as  an 
image  of  distress  in  some  vain  pic- 
ture that  my  fancy  had  been  sketch- 
ing, or  some  floating  dream,  that 
was  soon  to  pass  away,  and  be  re- 
membered no  more.  But  the  sound 
of  her  voice  told  mc  it  was  no  illus- 
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ion.  I  could  deceive  myself  no 
longer ;  my  mind  was  wrought  up 
to  the  most  intense  anxiety.  I  seiz- 
ed her  hand.  It  was  her  lefl  hand ; 
and  the  wounds  and  gore  upon  it 
chilled  me  through,  and  compelled 
me  unconsciously  to  relinquish  my 
grasp.  In  an  instant  all  her  re- 
maining strength  forsook  her ;  the 
fevered  glow  fled  from  her  cheeks ; 
her  eyes  rolled  in  terrific  wildness, 
and  uttering  a  loud  and  fearful 
scream,  she  fell  backward.  Her 
head  struck  upon  the  coffin,  that  a 
few  minutes  before  had  been  her 
resting  place ;  the  blood  gushed 
from  her  mouth  and  nostrils;  she 
gave  a  single  convulsion,  closed  her 
eyes,  and  expired. 

Terrified,  I  sprang  headlong  to 
her  rescue.  I  clasped  her  in  my 
arms,  and  struggled  to  raise  her  up 
to  the  air ;  but  the  powerful  work- 
ings of  my  own  bosom  had  unstrung 
my  nerves,  and  my  poor  limbs  re- 
fused their  office.  I  placed  my  hand 
upon  her  heart ;  it  had  ceased  to 
beat.  I  looked  upon  her  face ;  all 
was  mild  and  tranquil  there.  I 
spoke  to  her  ;  she  replied  not :  my 
mind  was  on  the  rack.  I  begged 
of  her  to  answer  me  ;  but  it  was  too 
late ;  the  vital  spark  had  fled  for- 
ever. 

The  moon  now  concealed  her- 
self; the  lightnings  flashed  athwart 
the  heavens  ;  the  winds  howled  in 
horrid,  mad  confusion  ;  and  togeth- 
er with  the  rain,  that  fell  in  torrents 
added  new  horrors  to  my  situation. 
What  to  do  I  knew  not ;  for  a  long 
time  I  stood  confounded.  At  length 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
roused  me  from  my  lethargy  ;  and 
groping  my  way  over  fragments  of 
human  bones  and  vestments,  I  rush- 
ed from  the  sepulchre,  and  hurried 
homeward,  disheartened  beyond  all 
expression  to  think,  that  with  more 
self-possession  I  might  have  saved! 
the  life  of  a  human  being  !  | 

The  Recluse.  I 

N.  F.  Mrror.  \ 


Extract  of  a  letter  horn  a  g9aidetuuk  im  N*- 
pfei.         * 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

"  I  had  a  most  interesting  day  yes^ 
terday,  wandering  over  the  rains  of 
Pompeii.  Besides  the  emotions 
that  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  any 
traveller  on  visiting  sucll  a  scene 
as  this,  I,  as  an  artist,  found  amongst 
the  various  remnants  of  this  once 
beautiful  city  (beautiful  ev^n  in  ra- 
ins,) many  objects  of  most  peculiar 
interest.  You  know  that  the  best 
paintings  discovered  .on  the  Walls, 
are  removed  to  the  museum  at  Por- 
tici,  where  access  is  easy,  and  where 
they  may  be  examined  at  leisure, 
but  the  workmen  are  still  going  on 
with  their  arduous  labour  of  remov- 
ing the  dirt  and  ashes  from'  the 
town,  and  every  week  leads  to  some 
new  discovery.  Yesterday  we  saw 
a  fainted  wall,  from  which  the  rub- 
bish was  but  half  removed,  and 
the  effect  that  it  has  on  the  mind  is 
indescribable.  Graceful  and  beau- 
tifully painted  figures,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  their  first  state,  are  seen 
emerging  from  a  bed,  where  they 
have  lain  for  ages  hidden  and  un- 
known. Here  are  shops  which  fur- 
nish the  necessaries  of  life,  theatre's 
for  amusement,  temples  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  villas  and  noble- 
men's houses,  with  all  the  contri- 
vances for  luxury,  gradually  pro- 
duced from  ar^ngst  the  ruins,  and 
displaying  the  awful  spectacle  of  a 
town  suddenly  arrested  in  all  the 
business  and  bustle  of  worldly  occu- 
pations ;  and  it  is  the  more  awful 
bocausQ  many  of  the  paintings  and 
works  discovered,  both  here  and  at 
Herculaneum,  display  a  moral  de- 
gradation which  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  pain.  Here  Cicero 
spent  much  of  his  time,  and  here 
the  philosophers  discoursed  on  the 
beauty  of  virtue.  There  is  really 
something  so  beautiful  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  temples,  so  elegant  and 
graceful  are  all  the  buildings,  and 
all  the  various  ornaments  of  the 
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houaeSf  that  a  mind,  delighted  with 
the  contemplation  of  iifhocence, 
might  easily  persuade  itself,  that 
here  she  held  her  throne,  and  dis* 
tributed  her  favours ;  and  that  here 
a  race  of  beings  dwelt,  who  were 
refined  and  pure. 

''  I  ha^  been  down  into  the  only 
remaining  part  of  Herculaneum. 
The  excavations,  you  know,  are  all 
filled  up  for  fear  of  undermining  the 
town  and  palace  of  Portici,  which  is 
built  on  the  bed  of  lava  that  covers 
the  ancient  city.  You  are  led 
through  a  good  many  dark  passa- 
ges (carrying  lights  in  your  hands,) 
which  they  make  out  to  be  a  thea- 
tre, but  there  is  little  to  be  seen  ; 
and  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  place, 
with  the  hissing  noise  of  scorpions 
around  you,  diminish  a  good  deal 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  visit.  Were 
this  the  only  remnant  of  a  buried 
town  to  be  seen,  we  should  look  at 
it  with  more  interest,  but  Pompeii 
has  all  the  charms  of  daylight  and 
of  beauty.  Here  we  can  wander  far 
and  linger  long.  We  know  Hercu- 
laneum is  buried  in  lava,  but  we 
see  Pompeii  opened  up  again  to  our 
view ;  we  can  stand  on  the  same 
pavement  on  which  the  ancients 
stood,  and  look  around  over  the 
same  delicious  scene,  which  excited 
their  admiration  and  inspired  their 
songs. 

ESSAY  OJV  PRIDE. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pride  frequently 
found  amongst  persons  of  very  weak 
minds  which  seems  calculated  more 
to  excite  mirth  in  the  observers  of 
its  operations  than  to  do  any  harm. 
It  may  be  called  personal  pride,  be- 
cause the  persons  infected  with  it 
imagine  that  a  sort  of  court  and  re- 
spect is  due  to  them  without  being 
able  to  assign  any  reason  why,  and 
without  any  reason  being  at  all  ob- 
vious to  others.  Such  persons  will 
take  every  possible  opportunity  of 
telling  of  their  good  qualities,  lest 


they  should  not  be  obserTed :  will 
tell  what  great  company  they  have 
been  in,  and  how  they  were  no* 
ticed ,  and,  what  seems  the  very 
acme  of  vanity,  although  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  them  must 
know  they  have  to  earn  their  bread 
by  their  industry,  they  feel  a  great 
objection  to  perform  even  an  office 
of  civility  in  the  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness lest  it  should  be  thought  a  de- 
gradation to  know  how  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Such  persons, 
whilst  they  are  universally  laughed 
at  are  also  much  to  be  pitied,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that,  if  we  laugh 
at  a  person  for  his  follies,  that  per- 
son does  not  stand  high  in  our  es- 
teem. 

There  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
pride  which  is  laudable;  such  as 
would  never  allow  a  man  to  stoop 
to  a  mean  action,  or  to  succomb, 
for  interest  sake,  to  men  or  to  meas- 
ures. A  man  whose  actions  have 
arisen  from  motives  of  uprightness, 
and  from  a  desire  to  do  particular 
or  general  good,  has  something  to 
be  proud  of.  If  he  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  endeavours,  he  may 
glory  in  their  result ;  if  not,  he  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  his  mo- 
tives being  good,  and  that,  whether 
the  world  allow  him  his  mede  of 
praise  or  not,  praise  is  due  to  him. 
But  that  description  of  pride  is  to- 
tally inoffensive.  It  does  not  teach 
a  man  to  carry  himself  with  unbe- 
coming dignity  towards  others,  or 
to  imagine  that  there  is  any  thing 
about  him  more  than  about  other 
men  to  require  their  respect.  His 
demeanor  is  mild  and  affable ;  his 
very  pride  adds  to  the  amiability  of 
his  character,  for  it  arises  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  acted  right. 

When  we  commenced  this  essay, 
we  intended  to  illustrate  several 
points  connected  with  the  subject, 
upon  which  we  have  not  yet  touched; 
but,  having  already  exceeded  our 
prescribed  limits,  we  shall  take 
some  other  opportunity  of  reverting 
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deo  a  few  yards  in  adfancay  nol 
bearing  the  accustomed  sound  of 
my  horse's  tramp,  turned  his  bead* 
to  learn  the  cause  of  my  lingering, 
and  rode  back  to  the  spot  where  I 
had  halted. 

''Here/'  said  he,  '<is  Riley's 
grave.  Remark  that  small  mound 
of  earth  resembling  the  heap  of  soil 
accumulated  from  a  fallen  tree,  and 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  effect  of  the 
trunk  to  which  those  decaying  pink- 
nots  once  belonged,  there  the  mnr^ 
derer  fell,  and  there  he  lies  buried." 

Not  being  so  familiar  with  the 
legends  of  this  wild  region  as  to  re- 
member the  story  of  the  man  whose 
crimes  and  death  had  given  a  name 
to  this  lonely  scene  of  desolation,  I 
inquired  into  his  history,  and  listen* 
ed  with  deep  and  silent  interest  to 
a  tale  of  revenge  and  remorse, 
strongly  illuslvative  of  the  aboriginal 
character. 

Barney  Riley,  as  he  was  termed 
by  the  whites— his.Indian  appeliap 
tion  is  now  forgotten-— was  a  petty 
chieftain  belonging  to  the  con* 
federacy  of  the  Upper  Creeks.  Be- 
ing a  **  half  breed,"  and,  like  most 
of  the  mixed  race,  more  intelligeni 
than  the  full  blooded  Indians,  he 
acquired  a  strong  influence  among 
his  native  tribe.  Regarding^  the 
people  of  his  father  allied  to  him  in 
blood  and  friendship,  he  took  very 
early  a  decidedlpart  in  favour  of  the 
United  States  in  the  dissension  a- 
mong  the  Creek  nation,  and,  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1812, 
joined  the  American  forces  with  his 
small  band  of  warriors.  Brave  and 
hardy,  accustomed  to  confront  dan* 
get  and  conquer  difficulties,  he  led 
his  men  to  battle,  and  in  many  in* 
stances  proved  by  his  activity  of  ma« 
terial  service  to  the  army.  His  gal- 
lantry and  abilities  aUracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
Riley's  name  was  coupled  with  ap- 
plause in  many  of  tho  despatches 
during  the  campugn.  On  the  re4 
storation  of  paace,  he  returned  to 
100 
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to  them,  and  conclude  with  the  as- 
piration of  Robert  Burns : 

"  O  wad  MOM  pow'r  the  fiftt«  fi«  as, 
To  Me  done*!  aa  iihera  aee  m ! 
It  wad  fra  monie  a  blander  free  as, 

And  foolish  aoiion, 
WImA  win  in  dre«  and  gait  wad  laa'a  of, 

And  ev'a  devotion  I" 


Prom  the  Ltgeadary. 
THB  MURDBRER'8  ORATE. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
small  stream  which,  known  by  the 
whites  under  the  appellation  of 
'  Line  Creek,'  divides  the  territory 
of  the  Muscogees  or  Creek  confed- 
eracy from  the  state  of  Alabama, 
stands,  or  rather  stood,  a  ruined 
cottage  of  logs.  Travelling  through 
the  wilderness  several  years  ago,  I 
passed  this  desolate  spot.  The 
walls,  blackened  by  the  smoke  of 
many  fires  and  in  part  already  de- 
cayed, stood  tottering  to  their  fall ; 
the  roof  was  entirely  gone ;  a  part 
only  of  the  chimney  was  left, ,  built 
in  the  custom  of  that  country,  of 
split  sticks,  and  thickly  plastered  on 
the  inside  with  mud.  The  fences 
had  fallen  around  a  small  field 
which  showed  traces  of  former  cul- 
tivation, and  was  fast  filling  up  with 
briars,  plum  bushes,  and  sedge 
grass,  where  the  still  evident  marks 
of  the  hoe  and  the  corn  field  gave 
proof  that  human  beings  had  once 
fi>und  there  a  home.  The  mists  of 
night  were  closing  around  us,  the 
dark  magnolia  forest  which  frown- 
ed on  the  secluded  spot,  and  the 
thick  and  gloomy  swamp  of  the 
Line  Creek,  which  stretched  its  un- 
healthful  morass  almost  to  the  door, 
gave  to  the  whole  scene  the  still- 
ness and  horror  of  death.  Although 
habituated  during  a  journey  of  ma- 
ny days  to  the  solitude  and  gloom 
of  the  wilderness,  I  was  struck  with 
he  peculiarly  lugubrif>us  aspect  of 
the  scene,  and  with  an  undefinable 
feeling  of  melancholy.  I  stopped 
my  hme  to  survey  it  more  at  leis- 
ure. Mr  companion  who  ha%  rid- 
Tot.  1. 
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bis  poople  honoured  with  the  thanks 
of  kin  ^  Great  Father/'  and  sat 
down  to  cultivate  hie  fields  and  pur- 
sue the  chase  as  in  times  gone  by. 
Although  distinguished  in  war  and 
in  council,  he  was  still  young,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  one  wife,  a 
lovely  Indian  girl,  he  seemed  con- 
tented and  happy. 

About  this  time  the  restoration 
of  tranquil) ity,  and  the  opening  of 
the  rich  lands  had  just  ceded  to  the 
United  States  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Alabama,  began  to  attract 
numerous  emigrants  from  the  At- 
lantic settlements,  and  the  military 
road  was  soon  thronged  with  car- 
avans hastening  to  these  fertile 
countries  at  the  west.  The  coun- 
try from  )he  Oakmuigee  to  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Mississippi,  was  still 
one  howling  wilderness,  and  many 
discontented  spirits  among  the  con- 
<juered  tribes  still  meditated  a  hos- 
tile Btfoku  against  their  white  op- 
pressors. Travelling  was  of  course 
hazardous  and  insecure,  and  per- 
sons who  were  not  able  to  associate 
in  parties  strong  enough  for  mutual 
defence,  were  fain  to  procure  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  some 
well  known  warrior  or  chief,  whose 
Dime  and  presence  might  ensure  a 
safe  passage  through  those  troubled 
countries. 

Of  this  class  was  L— .  I  knew 
him  formerly  and  hS^  heard  some 
reittote  ail  usion  to  his  fate.  Though 
his  mtsfbrtunes  and  embarrassments 
had  driven  him  to  seek  a  distant 
asylum,  a  warmer  heart  beat  not  in 
a  human  bosom.  Frank  and  manly, 
open  to  kindness  and  prompt  to 
meet  friendship,  he  was  loved  by  all 
who  kn6w  him,  and  '*eyes  unused 
to  weep^  glistened  in  bidding  '*  God 
speed  r'  to  their  old  associate. — 
L  had  been  a  companion  in 

arms  with  Riley,  and  knew  his  sa- 
gacity, his  courage  and  fidelity. 
Uhder  his  direction  he  led  his  small 
(Anily  of  slaves  towards  the  spot 
wbicbhe  bad  fixed  fbr  his  future 


home,  and  traversed  the  wild  and 
dangerous  path  in  safety  and  peace. 
Like  moit  men  of  bis  eager  and  aao- 

guine  temperament,  L waseas* 

liy  excited  to  anger^  and  though 
ready  to  atone  for  the  injury  deoe 
in  the  warmth  of  feeling,  did  not 
always  controul  his  passions  before 
they  out-burst.  Soine  slight  cause 
of  altercation  produced  a  quarrel 
with  his  guide,  and  a  blow  from  the 

hand  of  L ,  was  treasured  up  by 

Riley,  with  deep  threats  of  ven- 
geance. On  the  banks  of  yonder 
creek  he  watched  his  time,  and  the 
bullet  too  truly  aimed,  closed  the 
career  of  one  who  little  dreamed  of 
death  at  the  moment.  His  alaTes, 
terrified  at  the  death  of  their  mas- 
ter, fled  in  various  directions  and 
carried  the  news  of  his  murder  to 
the  nearest  settlement. 

The  story  of  L 's  unhappy 

end  soon  reached  his  family,  and 
his  nearest  relatives  took  immediate 
measures  to  bring  the  murderer  to 
justice.  Riley  knew  that  punish** 
nient  would  speedily  follow  his 
crime,  bat  took  no  steps  to  erade 
or  preverit  his  doom.  The  laws  of 
retaliation  among  his  countrymen 
are  severe  but  simple — *^  blood  for 
blood"— and  he  "might  run  wbo 
read  them."  On  the  first  notice  of 
a  demand,  he  boldly  avowed  his 
deed,  and  gave  himself  up  for  trial. 
No  thought  seemed  to  enter  bis 
mind  of  denial  or  escape.  A  deep 
and  settled  remorse  had  possessed 
his  thoughts,  and  influenced  bis 
conduct.  He  had  no  wish  to  shun 
the  retribution  which  he  knew  was 
required.  When  his  judges  were 
assembled  in  the  council  at  the  pub- 
lic square,  he  stood  up  and  address- 
ed them. 

"Fathers!"  said  be,  «I  bare 
killed  my  brother — my  fViend.  He 
struck  me  and  I  slew  him.  That, 
honour  which  forbade  me  to  suffer 
a  blow  without  inflicting  vengeance,^ 
forbids  m^  to  deny  the  deed  or  to 
attempt  to  escape  the  pdnisbmeot 
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joa  may  decree.  Fathers  1  I  have 
no  wish  to  live.  My  life  is  forfeited 
to  yoar  law,  and  I  oiler  it  as  the 
sole  return  for  the  life  I  have  taken. 
AH  I  ask  for  is  to  die  a  warrior's 
death.  Let  me  not  die  the  death 
ofadogy  but  boldly  confront  it  like 
m  brave  man  who  fears  it  not.  I 
have  braved  death  in  battle.  I  do 
not  fear  it.  I  shall  not  shrink  from 
it  now.  Fathers  I  bury  me  where  I 
fally  and  let  no  one  mourn  for  the 
man  who  murdered  his  friend.  He 
had  fought  by  my  side — he  trusted 
ne.  I  loved  him,  and  had  sworn 
to  protect  him. 

Arrayed  in  his  splendid  dress  of 
ceremony,  he  walked  slowly  and 
gravely  to  the  place  of  execution, 
chanting  in  a  steady  voice  his  death 
■ong,  and  recounting  his  deeds  of 
prowess.  Seating  himself  in  front 
of  the  assembled  tribe  upon  yonder 
fallen  tree,  and  facing  the  declining 
sun,  he  opened  the  ruffle  of  his  em- 
broidered shirt,  and,  crossing  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  gave  with 
his  own  voioe  the  signal  of  death, 
unmoved  and  unappalled.  Six  balls 
iMssed  through  both  his  hands  and 
nis  bosom,  and  he  fell  backwards 
so  composedly  as  not  to  liO  his  feet 
from  the  grass  on  which  they  rest- 
ed. He  was  buried  where  he  fell, 
snd  that  small  mound  marks  the 
scene  of  his  punishment ;  that  hil- 
lock is  the  murderer's  grave ;  that 
hovel,  whose  ruins  now  mark  the 
spot,  was  erected  for  his  widow, 
who  lingered  a  few  seasons  in  sor- 
row, supporting  a  wretched  exis- 
tence by  cultivating  yonder  little 
field.  She  was  never  seen  to  smile 
or  to  mingle  with  her  tribe ;  she 
held  no  more  intercourse  with  her 
fellows  than  was  unavoidable  and 
accidental,  and  now  sleeps  by  the 
side  of  her  husband.  The  Indian 
shuns  the  spot,  for  he  deems  that 
the  spirit  of  the  murderer  inhabits 
it.  The  traveller  views  the  scene 
with  curiosity  and  horror,  on  ac- 
of  its  story,  and,  pausing  ibr 


a  few  moments  to  survey  this  lonely 
and  desolate  glade,  hastens  on  to 
more  cheerful  and  happy  regions. 
With  this  short  narrative  we  pat 
spurs  to  our  hgrses,  and  hurrying 
along  the  road,  in  a  few  inoments 
found  ourselves  beyond  the' gloomy 
and  tangled  forests  of  the  creek. 


OXKXVX   OJJLTHBaiTX. 


*  W«  are  bit  tkevvhitori  otoihrn  tnWn  (oodi.** 

,  — . --a- 


Gruk  Childrtn^^Jh.  Waish  mst 
companies  of  soldiers  who  were  re- 
turning from  Greece.  Some  of 
them  had  horses,  with  baskets  09 
each  side  filled  with  Greek  boysimd 
girls,  from  three  or  four  to  nine. qr 
ten  years  old,  whom  they  had  cti^ 
ried  off  as  plunder,  and  were  br ingo- 
ing to  the  slave  market  of  Constan- 
tinople to  sell.  The  unfortunate 
beings  resembled  lambs  in  a  market 
cart.  The  poor  creatures  seemed 
delighted  with  riding,  and  were  un* 
conscious  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them. 

Symptoms  of  short'sightedness.-r- 
It  is  evidence  of  short-sigluedness 
when  a  man  rubs  out  with  his  nose 
what  lie  has  written  with  his  pen. 
So,  too,  when  a  young  lady  at  her 
needle-work  pierces  the  end  of  her 
nose  with  her  needle,  the  presump- 
tion is  strong  that  she  is  short-sigh V- 
ed.  But  when  a  young  gentleman^ 
''  with  spectacles  on  nose,"  stumbles 
over  a  post,  or  runs  against  a  per^ 
son  whom  he  cannot  recognise  with* 
out  removing  his  glasses,  his  shorts 
sightedness  may  be  well  questioned. 

Counsellor  Lamb,  an  old  nkn,  at 
the  time  the  late  Lord  ErslHnb  was 
in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  was 
a  man  of  timid  manners  and  nerv* 
ous  disposition,  and  usually  pre- 
faced his  pleadings  with  an  apology 
to  that  effect ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  opposed  to  Erskine,  he  hap* 
pened  to  remark  that  ''  he  felt  him- 
self growing  more  and  more  timid 
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M  he  grew  older."  ''Nowwder/' 
replied  the  witty,  bat  relentless  bar- 
rister, **  every  one  knows  the  older 
a  lamb  grows  the  more  sheepish  he 


Boct.  Nathaniel  IjOW  has  been 
^)pointed  Postmaster  at  Portland. 


Hotiiev  of  Ssttte. 


THB  LEGENDARY. 
Ws  bavejait  finitbed  a  penisal  of  the  proie 
4apaHiii«nt  of  this  intemting  Tolome  which 
baa  aibitted  ot  mocb  plaawre,  and  we  now 
take  the  liberty  of  ezpretsiog  oar  opinion 
thereof,  believing'  that  a  fair  recognition  of 
■och  beauties  or  defects  at  we  may  discover 
will  be  more  acceptable,  not  only  to  (he  re- 
spective aathors,  but  also  to  our  candid  read- 
4n,  than  thoae  imdiKriminate  dauhings  of  un- 
qualified flattery,  which  like  the  gilding  of  a 
nauseous  pill,  may  cheat  the  patient  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  concealing  il«  properties,  but  cannot 
•flTectually  prevent  the  sickening  influence  of 
the  dose. 

Such  'literary  notices'  as  contain  little 
besides  *  preUy/  '  UmH/uI,*  and  '  excOknt  /' 
with  a  corresponding  comment  occasionally 
thrown  in,  may  be  easily  lavished  upon  every 
Kterary  debutant  who  chooses  to  make  his 
bow  in  the  charmed  circle  j  they  cost  but  lit- 
tle labour,  and  are  certainly  a  ehtap  and  con- 
Tenleat  subiititate  for  a  solid  criticism.  But 
what  do  they  prove  f  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
book !  Yet  one  fact  is  most  clearly  demon- 
strated— they  prove  that  the  reviewer  is  eith- 
er unqualified  to  judge  of  the  works  that  are 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  or  (which  is  more 
probably  the  case)  he  withholds  a  public  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  from  a  certain  mine- 
iag  fastidiousness  that  sees  indelicacy  in  Aon- 
mt  tmihf  and  is  most  particularly  tender  of 
the  feeHngs  of  "  poor  authors"  abjuring  the 
custom  of*'  cutting  up  books,"  and  a//l»r  fear 
of  forfeiting  that  most  enviable  character  of 
"  being  all  thingi  to  all  men.'' 

Altfaoagh  we  have  no  ambition  to  rank  as  a 
critic,  we  shall  never  assume  any  ditgmat  In 
oor  editorial  department.  In  compliment  to 
iboee  who  may  favour  us  with  books,  and  to 
please  ourselves,  we  shall  always  read,  and 
•peak  of  such  works  as  come  wiihin  the  lim- 
its of  our  comprehension,  according  to 
our  best  Judgment,  and  consider  it  oor  prov- 
ince so  to  do.  We  know  that  to  analyse  the 
contents  of  a  book,  and  decide  upon  its  mer- 
itt,  is  termed  <  cri^icMm/  and  admits  of  no 
eCkcr  name  j  yet  if  this  be  a  fin,  we  mnsi 
plead  guUty  ia  very   naiiy  nMaaciS— y«t 


are  willing  **  that  each  oflence  abould  bear  ilt 


The  first  proee  article  in  the  Lkcxvdaby 
is  Tlu  ttepmother.  The  story  is  told  in  a  nat- 
ural ond  easy  style,  though  theie  is  aotbing 
very  strikingly  impressive,  either  in  the  plot 
or  incidents,  yet  the  characters  are  well 
drawn,  and  well  supported — particularly  thai 
of  Lucius.  There  are,  bowevir,  some  ooll^ 
qoial  prolizitiefl  which  might  be  onitied  er 
abridged  witboot  detriment  to  the  story,  which 
is  much  too  long  for  a  work  of  this  character. 

The  murdertr'8  grave,  Mr.  or  Miss  awm- 
ymous  who  is  a  yery  liberal  oontribuior  to 
the  pages  of  the  Legendary,  here  presents  as 
with  the  stoiyof  an  Indian  chief,  whoee  brave 
and  noble  character  awakens  so  strong  an 
interest  that  we  cannot  but  regret  his  melan- 
choly fate.  The  lodian  character  is  striking- 
ly portrayed  in  his  address  to  the  judges  by 
whom  he  was  condemned  to  die. 

Learee  of  a  Colieger*9  album,  by  N.  P.WiV 
lis.  I'his  is  a  perfect  gallery  of  portraits, 
expressive,  speaking  pictures ;  there  is  a  dra- 
matic bcildness  in  these  sketches  of  Mr.  Willis 
which  enables  us  to  behold  at  once,  both  Iba 
person  and  character  of  the  speaker.  The 
steam  boat  excursion  is  a  moat  buBBoorios 
affair;  we  recommend  this  story  as  an  infal- 
lible charm  against  the  **  blues"  (not  ladies) 
in  a  rarny  day. 

Tlu  eamp'Wtedmx,  We  have  been  isere 
interested  in  this  story  than  a^  other  in  the 
book.  The  character  of  the  enth—iastic 
Methodist,  and  the  powerful  struggle  betweea 
hitf  devotional  feelings,  and  those  excited  by 
a  beautiful  "  earthly  object,"  exhibit  at  onoa 
the  author's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
as  also  the  peculiar  traits  which  distinguisb 
people  of  that  profession.  Who  ever  has  at* 
tended  a  camp-meeting,  will  find  in  the  com* 
mencenient  of  the  tale,  a  most  perfect  descrip* 
tion  of  the  scene  $  the  effect  too  of  the  preach- 
er's eloquence  upon  an  audience  drawn  a* 
round  him  by  curiosity  as  well  as  religieot 
enthusiasm,  is  ably  described  by  the  strong, 
though  trancient  impressioo  which  bis  eaer 
getic  language  made  upon  the  mind,  the  vaia 
beauty  is  illustrative  of  many  other  similar 
cases,  where  the  power  of  oratory  has  proved 
stronger  than  the  convictions  of  tniih  i  tba 
cousequence  of  which  it,  that  the  i 
however  deep  at  first,  aoo 
crated. 

7%e  ar^M/ mosCcr,  anooymoos,  agaia.  We 
think  he  must  be  a  yom^ger  bniher  to  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  foregoing  |  we  do  not  like  him  modi 
although  he  talks  latin,  and  is  proud  of  the 
beauties  of  his  native  caontry.  He  skipe  aboBl 
from  lake  tonK)iuitatn,aMl  horn  field  ta  fiMBl> 
iaa  with  tht  asprict  af  a  traaalschagi  begrjpe*' 
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Mf  MMBetimM  to  dMlaim  upon  ibe  beauty  or 
flBblinity  ofthe  weent,  and  at  oUwrt,  to  tit  by 
a  manBtiring  waiaria]!,  or  mmo  withio  a  do- 
•artedeabifl. 

TWm  of  the  ma,  by  Samiel  Hattard.^ 
Aaolbar  2ov  MM7  i  ^Ikmo  who  are  pleaied 
whb  tbe  adveotaree  of  the  wa,  will  perhape 
ditcorer  is  it  niaoy  beantiee  that  are  aot  ob- 
VMuetooe.  We  ihoold  think  that  the '84*in 
•t  8ea'  mifht  he  a  iaiihlbl  picture  of  that 
•cone  of  horror  and  dofpair,  where  then  ap- 
pewiy 

**  No  am  to  foMoe,  aad  no  bofqao  to  m^  I" 
There  is  a  delicacy  and  teodoTDett  in  the 
character  of  Mary  Douglas,  and  a  frankneii 
and  gvnerotity  in  that  of  her  lover,  which  can- 
not fail  of  interetting'  the  reader  $  there  are 
interaperied  through  this  ttory,  many  fine 
toochei  of  ientioient,  and  many  beaotirul  det- 
cripiions  of  tcenery  which  do  booour  both  to 
the  heart  and  fancy  of  ibe  writer.  lu  happy 
termination  it  alto  much  in  its  favour ;  we  dis- 
like stories  thil  consign  the  whole  dramatic 
personc  to  d-ath  and  destroction. 

7*he  Wilehf  anonymous.  An  amusing,  but 
rather  improbabU  story,  if  meant  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

Siege  of  Bottvre,  anonymous.  Ratller  a 
heavy  production,  perhaps  because  its  most 
important  characters  are  encumbered  with  h*- 
tfrt,  which  impart  no  charm  to  Yankee  ears. 

VnmritteH  PMloeophy,  by  N.  P.  Willis.-* 
As  it  is  the  rage  of  the  day  to  commend  even 
to  the  *  seventh  heaven,'  ever^r  ihiog  written 
by  this  gentleman,  so  it  woukl  be  treasonable 
perhape  to  charge  him  with  a  fault,  even  if 
one  should  be  discovered.  All  the  yeim^  la- 
dies assure  us  that  Viihpnttm  FkUotophy  is 
Ihe  most  ddightfiU  story  that  Mr.  Willis  ever 
wrote !  But  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  fivm 
these  fair  entice ;  we  think  it  inferior  in  point 
of  originality  and  spirit  to  the  Coileger'9  AU 
ktam,  though  it  evidently  cost  him  more  labor 
to  write  it.  But  notwithstanding  there  is 
■oching  very  uno  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
yoang  gentleman  felling  in  love  with  the  lady 
whom  be  has  undertaken  to  educate,  still,  the 
afiur  is  managed  so  prettily,  that  it  makes  a 
very  interssting  story.  We  know  not  whether 
il  may  be  termed  a  fault,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain mannerism  both  in  the^  prose  and  poetr}* 
of  this  author,  whereby  be  may  generatly  be 
traced,  notwithstanding  the  disguises  which 
he  sometimes  chooses  to  assume.  He  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  mdtalriout  writers  of 
the  age  3  almoet  all  oar  annuals  and  best  lit- 
erary periudicalB  coalain  some  of  the  efTusiooii 
efhisfency. 

Stiamkith  Latimer,  anonymoiia.    A  plain 
•ympathiee  art  strongly 
rferpMrStiaabelbaMid  herniali 


and  moftifkalioBs  $  her  dmrader  if  perieetlf 
natural. 

7^  pnnfer'f  rwrfetfoa,  aaoaynooi.  By 
a  poet  we  are  certain,  if  not  a  plater,  iiill  el 
fhocy  and  sentiment. 

Taken  collectively,  we  think  the  prose  por- 
tion of  this  volume  superior  to  the  poetie  't^ 
there  Is  scarcely  anx  article  of  the  former 
which  may  not  be  considered  above  medioe- 
rity$  several  would  compare  fevonrably  with 
the  best  Eoropeaa  productioas  of  a  similar 
character.  The  poetry  is  more  esceptiona* 
ble,  yet  much  of  it  does  high  honour  to  the. 
work.  We  hope  the  editor  and  publisher 
will  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  coa- 
tinue  the  Legendajy ;  these  repositories  of 
elegant  literature  are  an  ornament  to  ooT 
libraries  and  a  credit  to  our  country. 

8C&AP8  FROM  A  PORT  FOUO. 

BTBAUNO. 
Don't  be  alarmed  gentles,  though  there  it 
nothing  very  fecinating  in  tiie  title  of  thesa 
our  lucubrations,  still  we  are  determined  with 
your  permission,  to  discuss  the  subjeci,  hopinf 
thereby  to  give  that  word  a  more  exienaiva 
definition  than  the  fashionables  may  bo  diB> 
posed  10  allow  it.  For  instance :  a  gentle* 
man  sees  a  handsome  pen-knife  on  the  desk 
ofbisfriend— heedlnuresit!  'tis  exactly  tht 
thing  he  wants}  one  blade  is  AtemerSor% 
quill — another  an  txqmaiU  parer  of  the  nails} 
in  short,  he  must  have  it— and  why  nolt 
"  pen-knives  are  public  property/'  so  it  glidea 
into  his  vest  pocket,  and  makes  itself  *'  at 
home."  Now  this  is  stealing — downright 
sfra/iiy— yet,  <  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man.' 
Your  literary  friend  visits  you  in  your  librae 
ry  and  luxuriates  in  the  field  of  literature  be- 
fore biro  with  the  keen  relish  of  an  epicure  at 
a  feast,  knocks  down  Virgil  in  grasping  at 
Byron,  and  pops  Cervantes  under  ibeWaver- 
lies.  After  a  general  survey  of  all  your  lite- 
rary bill  of  fare,  he  (or  she)  honours  you  by 
borrowing  the  first  volume  of  one  set—the 
second  of  another,  and  so  on  j  now  as  it  is  aa 
*'  old  fashioned  whim"  even  to  ihxnk  of  re- 
turning borrowed  books,  prepare  to  sigh  your 
last  farewell  to  these.  And  what  is  this  but 
stealing  f  yea,  most  vexations  and  abomina- 
ble larceny  1  When  wishing,  perhaps  on 
some  important  occasion  to  refer  to  a  partic- 
ular book,  yott  hasten  to  your  library  and 
find  that  volume,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
sett,  the  only  one  missing.  If  you  are  re- 
solved to  regain  it,  aflcr  a  diligent  enquiry 
to  that  effect,  it  may  perhaps  be  restored  to 
you  in  the  course  of  the  yeer,  after  haviqg 
accomplished  the  tour  of  the  city  upon  the 
lending  principle,  yet  coverle«  and  soiled  aa 
H  probably  wiU  be,  yon  are  glad  to  raceiva 
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it  A  Ubtral  SfeHtag  mimUbms  viiitB  wap 
viewiof  tiM  vacancies  of  oar  book  ibelvet, 
Md  ooold  wa  but  reiifeiobar  (be  naoMa  of 
■Kb  boiTowart,  wo  AoaUi  be  bappy  lo  for- 
ward to  tbem  the  remaining  volaaiat  of  it|e 
aatt,  ••  being  aMWat  lo  us.  W«  bad  rather 
ha  aompaliid  u»  cot  witb  kei/wi  p^  of  scis^ 
fofs  ibaa  lo  |qs«  ona  Yolom^  of  a^  intarestiqg 
work.  _ 

FINE  AETS. 

Wk  have  lately  seen  several  speci- 
mens of  heads,  &c.  executed  at  the 
Seoefelder  Lythographic  press,  over 
123  Washington  street,  wliirh  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  establishment 
and  afiord  evidence  of  the  care  and 
pains  which  its  proprietors  have  ta- 
ken to  perfbct  this  elegant  and  use- 
ful branch  of  the  arts.  We  under - 
■tand  that  it  is  uuder  the  superinten- 
ieatm  of  Messrs  Annin  &  Smith,  en- 
gravers, and  is  in  complete  readiness 
lo  execute  all  orders  in  a  style  second 
lo  none  iu  the  country.    ^ 

Mr.  Edwards  is  publishing,  at  the 
above  estabKshroent,  a  drawing  book 
in  numbers.  One  of  these  is  now 
befbre  us,  and,  judging  from  the  style 
and  execution,  we  think  this  work  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
our  schools  and  academies.  There 
is  a  perspicuity  and  neatness  about 
these  drawings,  which  consist  princi- 
pally of  rural  views,  which  renders 
them  extremely  easy  to  the  copiest, 
however  inesnierienced.  Landscapes 
for  the  use  of  schools,  are  apt  to  he 
crowded  by  too  great  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, some  of  which  are  in  the  per- 
spective rendered  so  indefinite  as  to 
conAise  the  pupil ;  but  these  are  plain 
and  simple,  and  every  outline  clearly 
delineated. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  Air.  £'s 
intention,  should  he  be  encouraged, 
to  continue  the  numbers  till  he  shall 
have  made  the  work  complete.  Th^ 
first  numbers  will  exhibit  more  par- 
ticularly the  method  of  pencilling. — 
We  have  seen  some  of  Mr.  E's  lytho- 
graphic heads  which  we-  think  must 
be  admired  b^  every  judge  of  the 
fine  arts ;  he  is  now  at  work  on  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Freeman.  This  plan 
for  preserving  correct  resemblances 
of  our  eminent  characters  is  worthy 
of  being  encouraged,  and  we  doubt 
not  firom  the  liberality  of  the  public, 
that  it  will  be. 


COWVIflCATKD. 

.  '« The  Carps  dt  BaUtt  ai  fkt  7Ve- 
moiU." — The  official  aununciaitoa 
having  gone  forth,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  Qiillii^g  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  amusements  now  in  re- 
serve for  them  at  the  ^  people's  the- 
atre ;"  we  have  all  heard  of  tiie  su- 
perior excellence  of  the  French  corpe 
de  ballet  which  are  soon  to  appear 
at  this  bouse,  and  further  oomunent 
on  this  acknowledged  point  appears 
to  be  unnecessary.  But  wbeti  we 
are  told  that  in  addition  to  this  at- 
traction, our  eyes  are  about  to  be 
feasted  with  the  most  splendid  sfiec- 
tacle  ever  witnessed,  and  beside  the 
fascination  of  the  dance,  the  charms 
of  painting  are  to  be  called  into  ex- 
ercise, and  lH>th  united  are  to  ask  for 
an  approval.  When  we  learn  that 
the  agility  of  Estelle  and  the  grace  of 
Ravenot,  with  the  sweetness  of  Lou- 
ise and  the  matchless  energy  of  Beno- 
,ni,-  that  all  tliis  is  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  piece  called  the  Caliph  ofBt^- 


de- 


dad  and  some  others  of  a  simili 
scription,  we  feel  sure  of  their  i 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  managers 
of  this  beautiful  establisliiuent  for 
their  constant  exertions  in  eateriitf 
for  their  stage  all  those  luxuries  which 
are  most  acceptable  to  an  enlightened 
public.  The  most  eminent  profes- 
sors of  the  legitimate  drama,  of  Apollo 
and  of  Terpsichore,  have  in  sucoea- 
sion  graced  their  stage  while  the 
crow<i^d  and  splendid  circle  which 
has  constantly  surrounded  it  this  sea- 
son is  a  most  convincing  proof  that 
their  merits  are  appreciated.       W. 

To  CorretptmdenU.—We.  have  received  a 
well  written  arcount  of  the  celebration  of  Che 
last  fourth  of  July  in  a  country  village.  If 
its  writer  will  allow  us  to  retain  it,  wa  will 
present  it  with  pleasure  on  soom  fitture  day, 
when  the  season  is  more  congenial  wiib  tba 
scenes  which  be  describes ;  but  the  very  idea 
of  roses  and  coating  breezes  Just  now,  is  a- 
nough  to  rive  one  the  ague. 

D.  J.  E.  in  our  next. 

EaRATA.—In  an  extract  from  the  Htidmnm 
a  poem  in  the  Leg«>ndary,  (or  blood,  read 
Jlood.    In  poetry  to  Helen,  for  ties.  tie. 


Thb  bowBB  or  Taktb.  «dtU^  *y  Mus.  Katma- 
BiifB  A.  Wabb,  is  p%Uisk»d  bf  ntrrron  mA 
Wbictwobth,  Jfo9. 1  and  4  Exekangtstrui. 
Boston— tr ho  are  autkorioed  to  transact  aU 
huintss  rolativo  to  tho  primtiMg  and  oirmdth 
tionoftkiM  Work, 

AU  lUorarm  eommMndcoHons  skould  ha^  as  form 
orlf,  dtroctU  to  tko  EdUor,      9T  Ml  LoUrm 
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STANZAS. 

Tliere  is  a  charm  in  the  close  of  day 
Whcn'its  glorious  hues  are  fading  away; 
Wbfefi  the  soft  clouds  rise  from  the  oceain's  breast, 
Bright  with  the  blush  of  the  glowing  west ! 
When  the  zephyr  comes  from  the  twilight  bower, 
Sweet  with,  the  breath  of  the  closing  flower. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  soothing  sound 
Of  the  woodland  breeze  as  it  murmurs  round- 
Waking  the  sigh  of  the  dewy  grove, 
Soft  as  the  whisper  of  eariy-love ! 
When  the  bird  of  night  ftx)m  the  ruin'd  tower, 
Breathes  her  chant  to  the  vesper  hour. 

Who  hath  not  loved  the  moon,  as  through 
Her  star-lit  hall  of  celestial  blue, 
She  moves  above  in  her  spheral  pride, 
With  the  vestal  grace  of  a  youthftil  bride ; 
Drawing  her  veil  from  her  pearl-wreath*d  brow, 
To  look  with  smiles  on  the  world  below ! 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  ekarm  of  this  hour 

Steal  o'er  him  like  a  spell  fifptnoer! 

Soothing  wild  passion's  waves  to  rest^ 

And  whispering  peace  to  his  troubled  breast, — 

Soft  as  the  breeze  when  the  storm  is  o'er. 

And  the  billow  sleeps  on  the  sea-beat  shore.  AueusTA 


BT  RUFUtf*  DAWES. 

Aif-438  qut  |»  dMin. 

The  de^s  that  tremble  on  the  flowers. 

When  moonlight  drops  in  silvery  veil. 
Are  only  tears  of  tristful  hours. 

That  weep  to  leave  the  nightingale. 
Then  while  the  light- winged  hours  are  weeping, 

Shall  Beauty  close  her  eyes, 
When  Love,  within  her  bosom  sleeping, 

Can  only  dream  of  ecstacies? 
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Oh  *  Mary  yield  to  music's  power, 

And  listen  to  thy  lover's  prayer! 
The  fraffrance  of  the  woodbine  bower. 

Is  waiting  to  receive  us  there ; 
And  shall  we  live,  while  life  is  fleeting. 

Without  one  hour  of  love, 
Where  swelling  hearts  with  rapture  meeting, 

Ifay  wing  their  vows  of  trutn  above? 

But  if  thy  faith,  so  warmly  plighted. 

Be  chang'd  for  one  less  truly  thine  ; 
If  Love  must  see  his  chaplet  blighted. 

And  Hope  desert  her  favoured  shrine ; 
Let  not  the  sigh  of  sorrow  wake  thee, 

Thy  lover's  grief  to  tell— 
Whose  breaking  heart  could  ne'er  forsake  thee, 

Whose  tongue  could  never  say — ^farewell ! 


The  Ibllowiag  racy  lines  ezUmcted  from  «  lady's  alban,  were  written  by  Tbomns  O. 
fWsenden,  Esq.  (alini  Doct  Caustic)  a  poeiol  the  old  school.    Thqr  eectaialy  ooBiata* 
I  ezeellent  moral. 

Miss  Ann,  you  are,  it  fleems  to  me, 

An  essence  all  etherial ; 
The  brightest  being  that  can  be, 

Entirely  Immaterial. 

A  pencil  tipp'd  with  solar  ravs 

Your  charms  could  scarcelv  blazon ; 
Contrasted  with  your  beauty's  blaze 

Bright  Sol's  a  pewter  basin. 

Transcendent  little  sprig  of  light, 

If  rhymes  are  always  true, 
An  angel  is  an  ugly  sprite. 

Compared  to  sylph  like  you. 

You  frowning  tell  me,  ^  this  indeed 

Is  flattery  past  all  bearing, 
I  ne'er  before  did  hear  or  read 

Of  any  quite  so  glaring." 

Yes,  this  is  flattery,  sure  enough, 

And  its  exaggeration 
May  teach  how  to  hold  such  stuff 

In  utter  detestation. 

Should  beaux  vour  ladyship  accost 

With  something  like  this  flummery 
Tell  them  their  labour  will  he  lost. 

For  this  transcends  theu*  mummery. 

The  man  whose  favour's  worth  a  thought. 

To  flattery  can't  descend ; 
The  servile  sycophant  is  not 

Your  lover  nor  your  fiiead. 
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"  With  yoathful  fancy,  or  with  matron  taste, 
**  We  cull  tbe  oMadow,  or  explore  tbe  waste/'— Paivi. 
The  brifhtett  flowen,  tlM  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  obUrion's  waTt.« 
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TH£  FRUITS  OF  AMBITION. 

[ooirei.t;oBD.] 


The  next  eyening,  aunt  Katjr,  ac- 
eording  to  her  promise,  resumed  her 
storj.     "We  left/'  said  she,  ''the 
fiiir  Charlotte  jtist  introduced  into 
the  drawing  room  of  Mrs.  Norwood, 
announced  as  a  young  relative  of 
hers  from    Boston.       There    was 
Dothing  either  in  the  face  or  figure 
of  this  girl  calculated  to  interest  a 
camtA  observer,  unless  her   fancy 
was  called  forth,   or  feelings  exci- 
ted;   then  indeed   her  dark   eyes 
sparkled  with  animation,  while  the 
arch  smile  that  dimpled  her  bright 
cheeks,  gave  her  face  that  charm 
which  is  in  reality  the  soul  of  beau- 
ty.    Although  Charlotte  had  been 
educated  by  her  mother  in  perfect 
retirement,  and  as  yet  knew  noth- 
ing of  polished,  or  rather  fashionable 
society  ;  still  she  had  never  associa* 
ted  with  any  but  the  intelligent  who 
were  in  general  much  older  than 
herself.     However   favourable   this 
might  be  to  the  improvement  of  her 
Vol.  1. 


mind,  few  opportunities  had  ever 
been  afforded  her  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  external  graces  and 
fashionable  accomplishments  which 
are  not  without  their  importance  in 
polite  life ;    her  manners  therefore 
exhibited  that  diffidence  peculiar  to 
those   whose  circumscribed  know- 
ledge of  the  world  renders  them  cob- 
stantly  fearful  of  saying  or  doing 
something  that  may  create  ridicule 
or  censure.     By  degrees,  however, 
the  polite  attentions  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
wood, and  the  kind  and  brotherly 
tenderness  of  Joseph,  dissipated  her 
reserve,  and  although  she  seldom 
ventured  to  join  in  the  conversation 
of  tbe  learned,  who  sometimes  ad- 
dressed her;   still  the  delighted  at- 
tention with  which  she  listened  to 
their  arguments,  showed  that  she. 
possessed   a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
powers.      But  it  was  not  in  the  cir- 
cle of  fashion,  th  it  Joseph  discov- 
ered what  these  'potssrs'  w<ire.    It 
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was  in  those  morniDg  hours  which 
were  devoted  U>  books  or  conversa- 
tion in  the  library,  that  he  became 
sensible  that  she  possessed  a  strong 
and  origm^l  genius,  and  a  maturity 
of  thou^t  and  judgment  which  he 
bad  never  before  met  with,  even 
among  women  of  refined  education. 
It  was  not  at  the  piano,  although 
she  played  a  few  songs  prettily— or 
in  the  ball-room,  although  she 
danced  with  grace  and  spirit,  that 
she  appeared  roost  interesting;  it 
was  in  a  quiet  twilight  stroll  amid 
a  beautiful  autumnal  landscape  that 
he  felt,  rather  than  acknowledged, 
the  fascinations  of  this  artless  child 
of  nature,  to  whom  his«relation8hip 
•earned  to  sanction  those  unreserv- 
ed, though  delicate  attentions  which 
BMfir  fail  of  inspiring  confidence 
and  regard  ;  it  was  so  in  this  case — 
in  his  presence  alone,  Charlotte 
ventured  to  express  her  enthusias- 
tic soul,  and  playful  fancy  on  all 
occasions,  and  while  her  ardent  and 
energetic  language  when  speaking 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  astonished 
him,  the  lively  sallies  of  her  wit  on 
lightpr  subjects  amused  and  de- 
lighted him.  One  mild  afternoon 
in  November,  as  they  were  stray- 
ing through  the  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds  that  environed  his  mother's 
mansion,  Charlotte  suddenly  paused 
-and  leaning^ against  a  pensile  elm, 
wtiose  leaves  were  gently  falling  a- 
round  her,  she  gazed  upon  the  lux- 
uriant scene  before  her  with  a  smile 
of  delight,  exclaiming  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  How  beautiful — oh,  how 
happy  should  /  be  always  to  live  in 
such  a  paradise  a^  this — I  could 
willingly  resign  society,  I  had  al- 
most said  books,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  so  sweet  a  solitude."  "  Atid 
could  you  be  happy  here  entirely 
dlone,  Charlotte?"  asked  Joseph. 
"Oh,  no!  me  and  one  more,"  an- 
swered she  quickly,  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  import  of  her  speech. 
Clasping  her  hand  with  fervour  be- 
tween his  own,  Joseph  raised  his 


eyes  to  her  averted  face,  and  gently 
whispered,  **  and  who  sweet  Char- 
lotte, may  the  favoured  one  be  who 
is  so  necessary  to  your  happinese  f" 
A  burning  blush  suffused  itself  over 
her  countenance,  and  her  heart 
beat  almost  audibly  in  her  bosom, 
as  she  replied  with  hesitation,  **  I 
was  thinking  that  if  I  was  so  very 
happy,  1  should  want  some  one  to 
express  my  feelings  to— ^is  it  not  nat- 
ural that  we  should  wish  our  frieade 
to  participate  in  our  enjoyments  ?" 
Perfectly  so,  thought  Joseph,  who, 
although  he  had  never  been  in  lore 
was  not  so  much  of  a  novice  as  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  newly  awakened 
sentiment  which  at  this  moment  in- 
spired the  hearts  of  both. 

Mrs.  Norwood  was  by  no  means 
backward  in  perceiving  the  impres- 
sion which  the  portionless  and  un- 
protected orphan  had  made  upon 
the  heart  of  her  son,  and  sne  half 
upbraided  herself  for  not  foreseeing 
this  event,  which  she  could  not  help 
acknowledging  was  natural.  The 
proud  ambitious  woman  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  expressing  to  him 
the  displeasure  which  this  discoverj 
occasioned,  and  dwelt  with  warmth 
upon  the  high  expectations  which 
she  yet  hoped  to  realize,  of  seeing 
him  united  to  a  lady  of  fortune  and 
education.  The  silent  eloquence  of 
tears  pleaded  on  this  occasion, 
which,  with  the  united  powers  of 
flattery  wrought  strongly  on  his 
feelings.  She  told  hihi  he  was  the 
last  prop  of  her  declining  life,  and 
she  had  intended,  should  he  marry  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  her  wishes,  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  family 
mansion,  and  pass  with  him  her 
last  days.  You  well  know,  added 
she,  that  you  are  highly  favoured 
by  nature,  as  well  as  fortune,  and 
these  united  advantages  will  secure 
your  admission  into  any  family  in 
the  country  from  which  yon  may 
choose  to  select  a  wife.  Is  it  pos- 
sible then  that  you  can  have  any 
serious  views  of  a  girl  every  way 
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your  inferior^  one  who—"  Mother," 
interrupted  Joseph,  "  express  your- 
self as  you  please  respecting  me, 
but  do  not  depreciate  Charlotte's 
merits  ;  I  have  never  met  her  equal 
in  point  of  mind,  and  her  manners, 
if  not  highly  polished,  show  at  least 
an  intuitive  sense  of  propriety  and 
a  native  delicacy  which  improved 
by  an  intercourse  with  refined  soci- 
ety, would  render  her  an  object  of 
admiration."  "But  my  dear  son, 
it  is  not  for  you  to  take  an  ignorant 
girl  from  the  humble  walks  of  life, 
and  introduce  her  >is  your  wife  into 
a  circle  which  will  view  her  with 
contempt !  other  objections  also  a- 
rise ;  her  whole  family,  however  re- 
spectable in  point  of  birth,  are  now 
poor  and  in  a  state  of  dependence, 
if  not  want ;  of  course,  should  you 
marry  her,  you  will  have  your  house 
filled  with  her  poor  but  dignified  re- 
latives  who  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  managing  your  family  by  taking 
the  task  out  of  your  hands." 

The  fact  was,  about  the  period  of 
Charlotte's  introduction  to  her  fam- 
ily the  widow  had  set  her  heart  upon 
her  son's  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  a  man  who  had  amassed  a  large 
fortune  in  the  slave  trade ;  this  for- 
ward young  lady  had  publicly  ex- 
pressed her  admiration  of  Joseph's 
person  and  manners,  which  failing 
to  attract  his  regard,  she  next  had 
recourse  to  the  tender,  and  exhibi- 
ted a  Sapho  like  despair  in  her  fea- 
tures whenever  her  eyes  met  his, 
"  and  all  for  love !"  Joseph,  though 
by  no  means  vain,  was  not  insensi- 
ble of  the  impression  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  made  upon  her  heart ; 
while  prompted  by  the  kind  feel- 
ings of  his  own,  he  had  sometimes 
paid  her  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion, ignorant  of  the  construction 
which  she  chose  to  place  upon  his 
civilities.  He  therefore  expressed 
his  surprise  when  his  mother  in- 
formed him  of  the  encouragement 
which  he  had  given  to  the  hopes  of 
the  susceptable  heiress,  and  intima- 


ted that  it  would  be  cruel  to  break 
so  tender  and  devoted  a  heart  Al- 
though Joseph  gave  not  full  cre- 
dence to  all  this,  he  felt  at  this  mo- 
ment most  painfully  the  embarras- 
ments  of  his  situation,  and  begging 
his  mother  to  mention  the  subject 
no  more  at  present,  he  hastily  quit- 
ted her.  Charlotte  had  now  been 
under  the  roof  of  the  widow  five 
weeks ;  she  had  once  or  twice  ad- 
verted to  the  necessity  of  soon  taking 
her  leave,  as  her  firiends  in  the 
country  were  daily  expecting  her. 
But  as  Mrs.  Norwood  had  at  first 
politely  urged  her  stay,  she  felt  too 
happy  in  accepting  the  invitation  to 
consider  the  flight  of  time.  But 
the  altered  looks,  and  cold  civilities 
of  that  lady  now  convinced  her  that 
her  society  was  no  longer  desired, 
though  she  could  not  discover  the 
cause  of  this  change.  Her  proposal 
to  depart  immediately  was  heard 
with  an  assenting  bow  from  Mrs. 
Norwood  who  observed  that  she 
would  be  happy  to  entertain  her 
longer,  but  she  knew  it  was  the 
wish  of  her  mother  that  she  should 
pass  the  winter  in  the  family  of  her 
uncle,  and  added  that  the  servant 
should  call  the  stage  coach  when 
ever  she  chose.  "  Surely  madam," 
said  Joseph,  reddening  with  a  con- 
trariety of  emotions,  "  surely  you  . 
will  not  suffer  Miss  West  to  depart 
without  some  one  to  protect  her, 
particularly  as  the  coach  does  not 
go  till  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  if  she 
will  allow  me  to  convey  her  in  my 
gig  to-morrow  morning" — "  Stay," 
said  Mrs.  Norwood,  hastily,  "  one 
of  the  agents  of  a  factory  near  her 
uncle's  residence  is  now  in  town, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  af> 
ford  Miss  West  his  protection  when 
he  returns.  I  will  ascertain,"  said 
she,  and  ringing  for  a  servant,  sh^ 
pencilled  a  note  and  ordered  him  to 
enquire  for  Mr.  Hastings  at  the 
stage  office,  and  await  his  answer. 
Charlotte  thanked  her  for  this  fa^ 
vour  and  in  a  few  moments  the  ser- 
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vant  returned  with  Mr.  Hastings  re- 
apects,  atating  that  he  should  leave 
town^that  evening  and  should  be 

{lad  of  the  company  of  Captain 
Irown's  niece.  Charlotte  imme- 
diately repaired  to  her  chamber  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations 
ibr  her  journey  ;  while  in  the  inno- 
cent simplicity  of  her  heart  she  wept 
without  restraint  at  the  thoughts  of 
leaving  a  place  where  she  had  been 
•0  happy!  Alas,  poor  girl — such 
are  the  painful  and  humiliating  trials 
to  which  poverty  subjects  us.  On 
descending  the  stairs  her  hand  was 
clasped  by  Joseph,  who  pressed  it 
to  hjs  lips  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
''  sweet  Charlotte,  may  you  be  hap- 
py, happier  than  I  can  ever  be :  but 
do  not,  do  not  forget  me!"  ''I 
never  will  I  nev^r  can  forget  those 
who  have  been  so  kind  to  me/'  said 
•be  with  sincerity,  "  I  shall  visit 
you,"  added  he,  "  in  your  solitude." 
A  smile  of  pleasure  which  shone 
through  her  tears  was  her  only  re- 
ply. On  returning  to  the  dining 
room  she  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Norwood  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  stage  drove  up,  to 
which  she  was  handed  by  Joseph, 
afler  having  taken  a  respectful  leave 
of  bis  mother. 

It  was  a  cold  and  gloomy  winter 
afternoon,  the  thickening  clouds 
foretold  a  storm,  while  the  keen 
Mast,  which  whistled  through  the 
ieaS^ss  forests,  augmented  the  mel- 
ancholy of  iier  feelings,  and  she  was 
half  ashamed  on  her  arrival  at  the 
farm  bouse,  of  the  coldness  with 
which  she  received  the  hearty  and 
cordial  welcome  of  her  rustic  rela- 
tions. But  the  contrast  was  at  this 
moment  too  deeply  felt  not  to  awa- 
ken the  most  painful  emotions;  how 
different  were  the  reserved  though 
dignified  manners  of  Mrs.  Norwood 
ftpd  the  delicate  attentions  of  her 
s^n,  to  the  rude  hospitality  and  the 
unceremonious  but  well  meant  kind- 
nesses which  were  lavished  upon 
hpx  by  this  famOy.    She  was  not 


ungrateful  to  them  for  th^ir  exer- 
tions to  make  her  happy ;  she  even 
tried  to  feel  interested  in  their  con- 
versation and  derive  pleasure  from 
the  innocent,  though  boisterous 
amusements  of  their  sleigh  rides 
and  quiltings ;  but  the  effort  was^ 
for  a  long  time  made  in  vain  ;  the 
remembrance  of  her  own  family, 
her  once  happy  home,  together  with 
the  sweet  review  of  those  delightful 
hours  which  she  had  passed  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Norwood,  were 
the  only  real  pleasures  that  she  now 
enjoyed.  Charlotte  soon  became 
sensible  that  she  loved  Joseph  with 
all  the  ardour  and  purity  of  a  first 
attachment;  but  as  weeks,  even 
months  passed  without  either  hear- 
ing from  him  or  his  family,  she  was 
obliged  to  admit  the  painful  corn 
elusion  that  she  was  indeed  forgot- 
ten ;  still  when  she  reflected  on  hia 
parting  injunctipn,  she  was  tempted 
to  hope  this  was  not  the  cade.  Her 
doubts  were  shortly  aflef  resolved, 
by  receiving  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Nor- 
wood, who  afler  some  polite  en- 
quiries respecting  her  health  and 
how  she  enjoyed  her  visit,  informed 
her  that  she  should  have  written 
sooner,  but  that  she  had  been  on  a 
tour  to  the  south  with  her  son  Jo 
seph  and  his  intended  bride  Miss 
Cr.  (the  heiress  formerly  mentioned) 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  they 
were  to  be  married  in  a  few  days. 
The  letter  fell  from  Charlotte's  hand 
and  she  sat  for  some  moments  pale 
and  motionless  as  a  statue,  but  she 
neither  wept  nor  fainted ;  the  con- 
flicting passions  of  love  and  pride 
were  striving  in  her  bosom,  but  the 
latter  was  at  length  triumphant  and 
she  immediately  strove  by  pursuing 
such  employments  as  would  most  oc- 
cupy her  mind  to  drive  him  from 
her  thoughts.  Spring  wab  now  ap- 
proaching in  all  its  beauty,  and  as 
she  was  a  fervent  worshipper  of  na- 
ture she  experienced  a  new  pleas- 
ure in  endeavouring  to  copy  with 
her  pencil  the  wild  though  bcanti* 
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fii]  aceoery  bj  which  she  was  sur- 
loaaded;  her  succeM  in  these 
•ketches,  althoagh  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  painting  as  a  science,  soon 
became  known  and  acknowledged, 
and  she  was  applied  to  by  the  pre- 
ceptor of  a  neighboring  academy  to 
assist  him  in  this  department.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this 
proposal  was  accepted  with  eager- 
ness by  Charlotte  who  now  hoped 
once  more  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
cultivated  society.  Other  advan- 
tages awaited  her ;  while  she«  was 
instructing  others  she  had  also  an 
opportunity  of  perfecting  herself  in 
all  those  useful  and  elegant  branch- 
es of  learning  for  which  she  had  a 
decided  taste.  In  short,  her  mod- 
esty, grace,  and  intelligence  render- 
ed her  a  universal  favourite  where 
ever  she  appeared.  At  length  a 
joung  and  accomplished  physician 
who  was  established  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  academy  offered  his  hand 
and  was  accepted.  About  four 
years  after  this  event  her  husband 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  a 
maniac  for  a  few  days,^who  had 
been  found  wandering  about  the 
country  desolate  and  unfriended. 
Charlotte  raised  her  eyes  as  the 
poor  object  was  led  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  to  her  unspeakable  hor- 
ror recognized  even  amid  insanity, 
the  features  of  Joseph  !  An  identic 
l&ugh  alone  showed  that  some  pleas- 
ing emotion  crossed  his  mind  as  he 
fixed  upon  her  face  a  wild  though 
scrutinizing  gaze.  Charlotte  told 
her  husband  all  she  knew  of  this 
unfortunate  man,  which  extended 
no  farther  than  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress.  Refreshment  and  a 
comfortable  chamber  was  allotted 
him,  and  watchers  attended  him 
till  he  sunk  into  a  calm  slum- 
l^r,  they  then  locked  his  door  and 
retired ;  in  the  morning  they  found 
that  he  had  released  himself  from 
confinement  by  escaping  from  the 
Window.  The  miserable  object, 
said  my  aunt  Katy,  who  yesterday 


begged  at  this  door,  was  the  once 
accomplished  and  elegant  Joseph 
Norwood.  His  story  is  brief.  Urged 
by  bis  unfeeling  and  ambitious  mo- 
ther, he  forsook  an  artless,  lovely 
and  intelligent  girl,  who  reciproca* 
led  his  affections  and  was  formed  to 
make  him  happy,  for  a  vain,  hearts 
less  votary  of  fashion  and  extravsf* 
gance,  whose  love,  which  was  found*  . 
ed  upon  caprice  was  soon  succeeded 
by  hatred  for  his  coldness.  Nol 
more  than  a  year  after  their  mar- 
riage a  separation  by  mutual  con* 
sent  ensued.  This  climax  of  mal> 
rimonial  disgrace  hurried  him  to 
the  gaming  table  and  scenes  of  die- 
sipation,  and  has  at  length  end« 
ed  in  insanity  and  beggary. 


Aattttrtas  iBbentog. 


THE  DREAM. 

**  A  chaftfe  came  o'er  tbe  tpirii  of  my  draam." 

A  lapse  came  over  my  vision,  and 
its  spirit  changed;  1  stood  once 
more  in  the  gay  hall,  and  there  was 
feasting ;  and  revelry  held  her  sway 
over  all  hearts ;  once  more  'twas  a 
natal  day— yet  'twas  not  his,  the 
boy,  whose  spirit  woke  the  first 
carousal ;  he  was  a  wanderer,  a  loni^ 
one  on  the  earth  :  but  'twas  a  new 
hope,  which  rose,  when  his  bad  set. 
All  hearts  were  gay — the  eye  glis^ 
tened,  and  the  cheek  was  bright,  ae 
once  before ;  the  wine  was  spark- 
ling, and  the  mad  throng  moved  to 
the  spell  of  harmony,  in  the  sweet 
poetry  of  motion.  And  there  he 
stood,  tbe  second  hope,  laughing 
and  joyous ;  the  spell  of  pleasure 
was  around  him,  the  radiance  of 
happiness  shone  full  upon  him  ;  sud- 
denly the  wanderer  entered  ,*  he 
had  grown  to  manhood,  and  time 
had  traced  upon  his  brow  the  pas»* 
age  of  years  gone  by ;  his  eye  was 
sunken,  and  its  glimmer  showed 
like  the  mockery  of  its  former  ray ; 
his  cheek  was  flushed,  not  with  the 
glow  of  joy,  but  the  hectic  hue  of 
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fevered  passion :  'twas  a  sun-ray 
upon  a  snow-wreath,  gilding,  yet 
consuming  its  substance.  His  step 
had  lost  its  elasticity,  and  fell  on 
the  ear,  like  the  tread  of  one,  weary 
and  way-worn.  He  paused.  A 
few  with  cold  greetings  came  and 
welcomed  him ;  but  be  loosed  their 
unnerved  grasp,  and  went  from 
them;  then  with  his  hot  lip,  he 
pressed  the  chill  hand  of  one,  whose 
heart  alone  was  true — 'twas  his  mo- 
ther ;  for  the  sire  had  gone  to  rest, 
and  slumbered  with  his  fathers! 
The  wanderer  raised  his  head — his 
eye  roved  around,  and  it  fell  on 
strangers.  He  was  an  alien  in  his 
natal  hall — alone  amidst  a  moving 
world — a  stray  one  amid  a  joyous 
throng ;  unwelcomed  though  a  wan- 
derer. Beauty  looked  upon  him — 
'twas  the  ray  of  a  winter  moon ;  for 
her  heart  stirred  not  in  its  apathy  : 
yet  to  some,  remembrance  seemed 
to  send  the  thoughts  of  other  days, 
and  they  turned  away  blushing. 
And  there  were  aged  ones,  who 
tottered  by  him,  in  dull  forgetful- 
ness,  or  paused  so  give  a  chiller 
welcome.  The  wanderer  drooped 
his  head :— on  his  cheek  lingered 
a  solitary  tear,  nature  wrung  from 
his  lone  heart. 

LOVE  AND  DVTT. 

**  Julia,"  said  Mr.  Sandford  to  his 
beautiful  daughter,  as  he  walked 
with '  her  in  her  delightful  garden, 
and  enjoyed  the  fresh  morning  air, 
and  mused  among  the  charms  of 
nature,  "  Julia,  whom  of  all  others 
in  the  world  do  you  love  best?" 

"  My  father  and  mother,"  unhes- 
itatingly answered  the  innocent  girl. 

**  And  do  you  cherish  no  affec- 
tion," continued  he,  "  that  you 
would  not  willingly  sacrifice,  if  they 
required  you  to  so  do  t" 

Julia  turned  hastily  aside — she 
trembled,  and  a  deep  blush  stole 
upon  her  cheek : 

"  I  would  do  as  you  required," 
she  replied,  "even  though/'  she 


hesitated  and  blushed  still  deeper, 
and  added  with  a  trembling  voice — 
"  it  broke  my  heart." 

"  But  if  you  love  your  parents 
better  than  any  other,  could  it  break 
your  heart,"  asked  Mr.  S.  "  to  re- 
linquish a  weaker  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  stronger  attachment?" 

"  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  it  ought 
not — I  think  it  ought  not — but" — 
she  paused  and  turned  aside. 

No  one  who  knew  not  how  care- 
fully the  young  heart,  kindling  in 
its  first  attachment,  hides  away  its 
thoughts  from  others,  and  nurses 
all  its  joys  or  sorrows  in  silence  and 
in  solitude,  could  imagine  how  heav- 
ily that  brief  conversation  weighed 
on  Julia's  heart :  when  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  offered,  she  sought 
her  chamber,  and  recalled  every 
word,  and  weighed  the  import  of 
each  with  a  palpitating  heart.  She 
was  yet  quite  young,  but  unrivalled 
beauty  and  a  splendid  fortune, 
youth,  vivacity, '  and  genius,  com- 
bined to  shed  around  her  an  attrac- 
tive glory  which  drew  many  already 
to  her  shrine.  She  knew  that  a 
wealthy  trader  too  had  paid  suit  to 
her  parents  for  her  hand ;  and  while 
she  felt  the  powerful  claim,  her  par- 
ents had  to  command  her  obedience, 
and  believed  their  judgement  to  be 
infinitely  superior  to  her  own  ;  yet 
she  felt  too,  that  it  was  hard  for 
reason  to  overcome  passion — and 
though  she  had  never  trusted  the 
secret  even  to  the  desert  air,  to  her 
own  heart  she  acknowledged  that 
she  loved — deeply,  fervently,  un- 
changably  ;  one  whose  only  wealth 
was  genius,  but  whose  mind  was 
cast  in  the  same  mould  with  her 
own — and  who  added  to  his  patri- 
mony, virtue,  industry  and  love  to 
her. 

Mr.  Sandford  had  noticed  his 
daughter's  embarrassment,  and  sus- 
pected the  cause.  He  determined 
to  take  another  step,  therefore,  to- 
wards ascertaining  her  mind — and 
seized  the  first  favourable  opporta- 
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niiy  of  meDtioDing  Mr.  NathweU's 
proposilioD.  His  offer  was  splen- 
did ;  some  thousands  a  year  as  a 
aelUementy  besides  a  noble  estate 
secured  to  her  and  her  heirs  inde- 
pendent of  himself.  But  Julia  heard 
It  with  a  sick  heart — she  had  never 
dissembled  to  her  father — she  be- 
lieved he  ought  of  right  to  know 
fdl:  and  summoning  her  utmost 
courage,  she  told  him  all :  her  heart 
was  Alfred's.  But  she  trusted  her 
destiny  to  the  wisdom  of  par- 
enta,  only  enjoining  with  tears, 
again  and  again,  that  her  heart 
was  Alfred's.  She  had  now  unbur- 
thened  her  mind;  her  conscience 
spoke  peace  j  she  loved  her  parents 
and  had  given  them  no  pain ,-  she 
confided  in  them,  and  felt  a  secret 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that  in  a 
case  so  trying,  she  had  been  able 
to  confide  in  them  If  she  was  not 
perfectly  happy,  she  was  not  mis- 
erable. 

But  a  severe  t^al  awaited  her. 
Mr.  Sandford  took  young  Alfred  in- 
to his  employ,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
Julia  learned  that  he  was  to  be  sent 
abroad  on  a  long  voyage :  he  was 
invited  up  to  the  country  place,  how- 
ever, to  spend  a  day  with  the  family 
before  he  went,  and  treated  kindly, 
and  suffered  to  spend  the  aflernoon 
alone  with  her.  But  then  he  was  sent 
on  ship-board  ;  sent  away ;  far  away ; 
and  she  had  bid  him  adieu  forever. 
Other  suiters  were  dismissed,  and 
Mr.  Nathwell  alone  paid  his  visits 
to  the  family  mansion.  Julia  tried 
to  reeoncile  herself  to  her  boding 
(ate ;  she  tried  to  treat  him  well, 
but  a  cold  formality  of  manner,  was 
visible  still.  The  rich  trader  saw 
it,  rather  than /e/^  it;  age  on  his 
part  had  triumphed  over  the  fire  of 
youth ;  he  loved,  but  he  loved  like 
a  philosopher. 

In  all  this,  however,  Julia  saw. 
or  thought  she  saw,  the  fixed  and 
final  determination  of  her  parents ; 
and  with  all  her  efforts  to  be  calm 
and  contented,  her  affections  prayed 


upon  her  heart.  Alfred  still  return- 
ed in  every  dream  of  imagination ', 
her  health  declined,  and  though  she 
grew  lovelier  day  by  day,  that  de- 
cline was  not  invisible  to  those  who 
looked  upon  her.  Her  father  found 
her  resignation,  and  obedience,  her 
filial  love  and  confidence  remaining 
undiminished  :  but  she  was  not  as 
he  wished  her,  entirely  happy.  She 
was  cherished  like  a  tender  flower; 
every  amusement  was  spread  before 
her ;  every  pains  taken  to  win  her 
back  to  her  former  pursuits  and 
pleasures;  but  in  vain.  Her  .lute 
was  voiceless :  her  pencil  remained 
untouched ;  and  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  withered  neglected  and  un- 
seen by  her. 

At  last,  ailer  many  months,  pre* 
parations  were  made  at  the  mansion 
for  a  splend  id  party ;  aglowofunii^ 
ual  pleasure  sat  on  the  brows  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sandford  ;  the  relatives  of 
the  family  were  generally  invited ; 
and  Julia  was  summoned  from  her 
chamber  in  the  aflernoon,  to  meet 
the  assembled  guests.  She  came,  and 
the  first  face  she  saw  was  Alfred's ! 
his  eye  beaming  with  joy  and  swim- 
ming in  tears  of  delight ;  the  shock 
almost  overcame  her;  but  she  reco- 
vered, when  the  first  surprise  was 
past,  and  with  her  hand  throbbing 
in  his,  was  led  forward  to  the  circle 
of  select  relatives,  who  had  been 
assembled.  Her  father  and  mother 
received  the  young  couple;  and 
taking  them  by  the  hand,  informed 
their  friends  that  they  were  des- 
tined for  each  other.  Then  eVery 
heart  was  light,  and  every  counte- 
nance joyous.  The  tea-table  |va8 
spread,  and  a  large  pound  cake 
graced  the  centre,  entwined  with 
this  motto — ''  Filial  obedience  and 
sterling  worth,  never  go  unreward- 
ed!'' 

£8SAT  ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

What  finer  feeling  can  reside  in 
the  heart  of  man  than  that  of  friend- 
ship ?  It  yields  a  delight  where  it  is 
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felt,  and  gives  a  pleasure  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other,  feeling.  Love  is 
ha  bastSy  and  from  fraternal  Io?e 
spring  all  its  actions.  True  friend* 
ship,  indeed,  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with ;  but  even  the  spurious  every 
day  sort  which  we  ail  experience  is 
pleasant,  and  passes  very  well  for 
genuine  until  called  into  actual  ser* 
vice ;  then  indeed,  its  deformities 
appear.  But  true  friendship  is  a 
jewel  which  cannot  be  too  high^ 
ly  appreciated,  too  dearly  cherish- 
ed. 

Some  men  are  prone,  from  a  nat- 
urally inherent  friendly  feeling  in 
themselves,  to  look  ujx>tt  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  as  possessing  sim- 
ilar feelings  to  be  quite  ready  to  serVe 
any  one  with  whom  they  have  been 
long  acquainted,  or  from  whom  they 
htl^e  received  little  acts  of  kindness 
or  attention,  not  doubting  that,  if 
they  stood  in  need  of  like  services; 
they  could  be  obtained  as  readily 
from  others.  If  such  were  the  gen- 
eral disposition  of  mankind,  how 
happy  might  men  be !  The  cares  of 
life  would  be  rendered  light  by  the 
hand  of  friendship,  and  few  besides 
the  really  worthless  would  know  re- 
al distress. 

While  true  friendship  sweetens 
life  and  moliBes  its  cares  that  ^hich 
is  not  true,  like  every  thing  else 
whith  bears  but  a  semblance  of 
what  it  professes  to  be,  adds  to  the 
potgdancy  of  affliction  and  aggra- 
vated misfortune.  He  who,  in  his 
day^  of  affluence,  always  felt  foi  the 
ini8f>rtunes  of  others,  whose  hand 
was  It]  ways  open  to  their  relief,  who 
nevljt  doubted  were  he  similarly  sit- 
uated, others  would  do  as  much  for 
him,  must  very  keenly  feel  the  dis- 
appointment, when,  upon  suffering 
the  reverse,  he  finds  mankind  tardy 
in  rendering  to  him  that  assistance 
which  he  was  wont  so  freely  to  give 
to  others.  His  disappointment  is 
more  keen,  when  he  finds  persons 
to  whom  he  has  rendered  essensial 
service  desert  him  in   his  hour  of 


need,  or  even  such  as  he  hss 
firom  long  acquaintance  considered 
friends.  At  sQch  a  time  feJse  friend^ 
ship  assumes  its  real  appearanee, 
which  is  as  disgusting  aa  that  of  the 
true  is  lovely. 

I  have  just  come  from  visieing 
the  greatest  curiosity  I  ever  beheld ; 
it  is  a  young  lady  only  three  thons* 
and  years  10M— a  sombre  oomplez- 
ioned  lass  from  Egypt,  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Pyramids  1  She  is  arrayed  in  a-eere 
cloth  framed  on*  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  stands  in  a  '*  narrow 
house,"  decorated  with  aff  the  taste 
and  science  of  the  most  learned  peo^ 
pie  in  existence ;  long  before  the 
invention  of  letters.  "DArk  and 
lovely  are  her  looks,"  though  she 
does  not  actually  •*  grin  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile,"  her  fair  and  weH  sell 
teeth  appearing  full  and  nndecayed 
as  the  everlasting  brightness  of  the 
star  under  whichwhe  was  en^almed. 

Hingular  feted  girl  I  Little  did  she 
think,  when  on  her  dying  couch, 
that  she  would  be  expos^  in  this 
"  undiscovered  country,"  some  thir- 
ty centuries  afler  her  mortal  exis- 
tence, to  the  keen  gaze  of  cu- 
riosity, without  a  sense  of  shrinking 
modesty,  at  serving  as  a  spectacle 
of  curious  wonder,  and  a  mere 
"  thing  to  make  comparisons  on" 
and  show  the  belles  of  this  new 
world,  in  the  deathless  language  of 
one  Shakspeare,  a  man  of  yesterday 
compared  with  her,  that  ''  though 
they  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  her  com- 
plexion they  may  come  at  last" — 
Alas,  poor  Cleopatra!  did  I  vieiV  a 
symbol  of  thy  matchless  beauty,  in 
this  thy  ancestor  of  *'the  olden 
time." 

Three  thousand  years  ago  the  la- 
dy I  now  look  upon,  was  in  Thebes, 
the  city  with  its  hundred  gates — 
she  is  now  in  Charleston — what  a 
traveller  1  Three  thousand  years 
hence,  what  will  Charleston  be! 
Awfiil  comparison  1    What  is  Bab- 
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yioo,  Nioevah,  Balbec,  Palmyra, 
Peraepolb.  Ye6,^->what  will  our 
boasted  (bar  coraera,  the  city  ball, 
court-house,  arsenal,  and  St  Mi- 
ohael's  church,  with  his  lolly  spire, 
what  will  they  be  in  thirty  centuries ! 
Buried  in  earth  or  ocean,  from 
which  they  rose,  "  and  not  a  stone, 
tell  where  they  lie." 

Three  thousand  years  are  a  kind 
of  eternity  to  the  human  mind.  It 
brings  us  at  a  moment's  glance,  to 
the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity. — 
When  the  patriarch  Joseph  died, 
"  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was 
put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt"  Genesis 
].  26.  And  so  doubtless  was  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  and  this  object  now  be- 
fore my  eyes  might  possibly  be  the 
remains  of  that  very  personage! 
JEcce  si^rjuim  !  I  must  confess  that 
of  all  the  natural  or  artificial  curios- 
ities I  ever  beheld,  nothing  ever 
filled  my  mind  with  so  many  pro- 
found, striking,  and  extraordinary 
aensationa.  ^ 

ECCENTRIC  CHARACTERS. 

**  A  gentleman  of  fortune,  and 
some  consideration,  but  who  had 
become  highly  nervous  and  some- 
what hypochondriacal  and  gloomy, 
anxious  that  his  son  should  be  edu- 
cated with  strict  principles  of  relig- 
ion, placed  him  under  the  care  of 
several  divines  in  succession,  each 
of  whom  was  enjoined  to  be  very 
attentive  to  his  religious  instruction. 
Many  of  the  most  abtruse  doctrines 
of  theology  were  pressed  upon  him. 
His  mind  consequently  became  per- 
fectly bewildered  and  enfeebled, 
and  impressed  with  the  most  vis- 
ionary images.  At  length,  he  con- 
ceived that  his  sole  duty  was  to  pray 
for  the  remission  of  his  manifold 
sins,  and  to  study  the  Bible,  and  par- 
ticular homilies.  Accordingly,  if  he 
walked  out,  when  the  devotional  fit 
came  on  him,  he  cared  not  in  what 
puddle  he  knelt ;  or,  if  at  his  meals, 
his  food  was  quitted  for  prayer.  Soon 
his  spiritual  extravagances  were  so 
Vol.  1. 


many,  and  if  interrupted,  his  vio- 
lence was  so  great,  that  he  was  pro- 
nounced insane.  As  he  was  uncon- 
trolable  elsewhere,  he  was  sent  to 
my  establishment.  He  was  then  a- 
bout  15  years  of  age.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  bis  religious  enthusiasm. 
As  he  now  behaved  very  docile,  and 
had  some  taste  for  the  sciences,  he 
was  induced  to  visit  different  exhi- 
bitions, and  to  read  history  and 
belles-lettres.  At  length,  after  sev- 
eral cautious  trials  of  his  present 
religious  feelings,  the  bible  was 
allowed  him,  and  with  good  effect. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  was 
trusted  to  church,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety. Soon  after  he  returned 
home,  and  went  on  a  tour.  In  a- 
bout  six  months  he  removed  to  a 
new  school,  where  he  finished  his* 
studies.  He  went  afterwards  to 
one  of  the. Universities,  where  he 
evinced  distinguished  talents.  £- 
ventually  he  launched  into  great 
dissipation,  became  maniacal,  and 
in  a  few  years  died.  Youth  is  the 
natural  season  of  enthusiasm ;  the 
imagination  is  then  vivid,  sensitive, 
and  responsitive  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  force  of  the  impression,  so  is 
the  effect.  Capacities  of  very  dif- 
ferent calibre  are  equally  liable  to 
derangement,  though  they  will  not 
be  similarly  affected  by  the  same 
causes.  Genius,  improperly  direc- 
ted, is  more  prone  to  aberration  than 
an  understanding  of  mediocrity,  or 
even  of  inferiority. 

A  young  lady  of  good  natura( 
abilities,  but  who  had  that  superfic- 
ial education  which  females  receive^ 
at  ordinary  boarding-schools,  waa 
indulged  at  home  in  every  vagary 
of  froward  fancy.  She  was  just 
seventeen;  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Radcliffe,  and  Byron,  and  love, 
were  alternately  the  idols  of  her  im- 
agination. Stifl  she  was  not  vicious. 
A  seriously  inclined  neighbour,  pit- 
ying her  flightiness,  undertook  to 
reform  her  b^his  pious  exhorta- 
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tioQS.  At  first  they  seemed  to  have 
a  good  effect^  for  she  became  more 
grave  and  steady  in  her  conduct, 
and  very  attentive  to  divine  wor- 
ship. Serious  impressions  seem- 
ed daily  to  gather  strength.  She 
soon,  however,  went  to  the  ex- 
treme, and  talked  of  nothing  but 
religion.  Her  zeal  at  length  be- 
came so  ardent,  that  she  read  only 
pious  books ;  and  she  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  attend  every  church 
where  she  learnt  the  sacrament  was 
to  be  administered.  In  a  short  time 
she  was  so  exalted,  and  her  con- 
duct so  inconsistent,  that  her  father 
took  her  to  France,  in  the  hope  that 
change  of  scene  would  correct  these 
aberrations.  The  very  night  of  her 
arrival  in  that  county,  a  furious  fit 
of  mania  occurred— an  event  prob- 
*ably  accelerated  by  suffering  ex- 
treme sea-sickness.  She  was  con- 
fined a  few  weeks,  when  she  ap- 
peared nearly  recovered .  Upon  go- 
mg  out,  she  witnessed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
church,  with  which  she  appeared 
much  struck.  From  that  moment 
she  lost  all  her  zeal  for  the  Protes- 
tant faith ;  and  nothing  would  sat- 
isfy her  but  she  would  be  a  Catholic. 
She  was  brought  home.  No  care, 
however,  removed  this  conceit ;  and 
she  still  continued  so  wild  and  un- 
manageable, that  she  was  sent  to 
a  lunatic  asylum.  There  I  first 
visited  her.  Medical  and  mor- 
al remedies  were  prescribed ;  she 
mended  and  might  possibly  have 
recovered,  if  some  family  misfor- 
tunes had  not  interrupted  the  courbe 
of  treatment,  and  induced  her  re- 
moval. In  three  or  four  days  she 
relapsed.  Soon  af^er  she  was  sent 
to  another  asylum,  where,  in  about 
six  months,  she  perfectly  recovered. 
Her  former  religious  hallucinations 
have  now  entirely  disappeared,  and 
prol^ably  by  the  strict  regimen  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  she  has 
acquired  a  degree  of  steadiness  that 
she  never  before  evinced. 


CHARACTERS  CONTRASTED 
BT  A  LADT. 

I  was  trying  not  long  since  to 
analyze  my  feelings  after  spending 
the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  R. 
I  felt  wearied  and  a  little  peevish, 
and  I  recollected  that  I  had  almost 
yawned  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  visit,  and  had  felt  a  sensation  of 
positive  relief  when  it  drew  to  a 
close.  It  was  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this :  the  conversation, 
though  sufficiently  animated,  and 
carried  on  with  much  apparent  sat- 
isfaction by  the  greater  part  of  the 
company,  had  not  been  of  that  de- 
scription which  leaves  a  pleasing 
impression  on  the  mind ;  and  I  felt, 
in  the  present  instance,  as  I  had  of- 
ten felt  on  similar  occasions,  that 
my  time  might  have  been  more 
agreeably  as  well  as  more  usefully 
employed :  I  could  not  recollect  one 
remark  worthy  of  being  remember- 
ed ;  it  is  true  some  &ie  wrought 
phrases  had  struck  upoii  my  ear, 
but  as  they  were  only  got  up  for  e^ 
feet  and  I  happened  to  know  it ; 
they  went  off  without  producing 
much  eclat,  and  the  conversation 
consisted  chiefly  of  remarks  on 
the  prevailing  fashions,  the  merits 
of  long  and  short  waists  were  dis- 
cussed, and  bonnets  dissected  with 
admirable  skill,  then  there  were  a 
few  phrases,  as  I  said  before,  about 
sympathy,  or  friendship,  or  some 
such  matter ;  but  as  the  speakers 
knew  little  of  these  subjects,  they 
were  soon  dropt ;  then  there  were 
a  few  good  humoured  jests,  at  the 
expense  of  a  friend's  feelings,  and 
not  a  few  sarcastic  remarks  on  those 
of  their  acquaintance  who  happen- 
ed to  be  absent,  a  dissertation  on 
cookery,  and  a  criticism,  or  rather 
a  philippic,  on  the  last  new  (Ameri- 
can) literary  work  ;  but  what  weari- 
ed me  the  most  of  all  were  the  tot/- 
ticisms  :  there  are  two  kinds  of  tmf, 
one  resembles  the  polished  diamond, 
the  other  a  rusty  nail,  they  both  cut, 
but  how    differently!     The  mama 
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ivaa  witty,  the  misses  were  mttif, 
and  some  of  the  visitors  were  fcitti/, 
but  some  of  these  bright  speeches 
savoured  of  malice,  and  in  others 
the  wit  lay  to  deep  for  me  to  discov- 
er  it.  In  short  it  was  a  '*  weary, 
fiat,  stale  and  unprofitable*'  evenings 
-visit,  and  I  did  not  quite  recover 
firom  the  disagreeable  sensations, 
i^hich  the  recollection  of  it  produced 
until  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  my  amia- 
ble and  intelligent  friends,  the  Ws. 
I  always  feel  myself  at  home  there  ; 
indeed  any  person  may  make  him- 
self at  home  in  their  house,  if  he 
chooses,  and  yet  there  is  no  undue 
familiarity,  no  hoydenish  romping 
with  the  young  people,  and  no  rude 
jesting  on  the  part  of  the  elders. 
If  you  are  disposed  for  serious  con- 
versation, literary  discussion,  or  so- 
cial chit  chat,  I  know  of  no  place 
where  either,  or  all,  may  be  employ- 
ed, in  such  perfection  as  at  Mrs. 
Ws.  The  young  people  have  profit- 
ed by  the  instructions  and  example 
of  their  mother,  and  ire  well  inform- 
ed without  the  affectation  of  being 
"  extremely  learned,"  polite,  with- 
out officiousness,  gay  without  frivo- 
lity, and  witty  without  being  sarcas- 
tic. They  never  run  over  a  few 
pages  in  any  book, in  order  to  be  ahk 
to  condemn  it,  neither  do  they  praise 
indiscriminately  all  the  trash  that 
may  come  in  their  way ;  but  what 
more  than  all  renders  their  society 
delightful,  is  that  perfect  variety  of 
manners,  and  that  amiable  delicacy 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  which  is 
at  once  the  proof  of  a  good  heart, 
and  a  cultivated  mind.  Mrs.  W's. 
visitors  are  never  entertained  with 
an  account  of  the  follies,  extrava- 
gances or  vices  of  her  neighbours, 
or  absent  friends  and  those  who  are 
present  are  never  mortified  by  any 
Tude  or  inconsiderate  allusions.  On 
the  contrary  each  person  feels  the 
influence  of  that  undescribable 
charm,  which  kindness  of  heart 
joined  to  cultivation  of  mind,  always 
imparts  to  manner,  and  all  feel  that 


the  most  trifling  service,  or  mark  of 
attention,  acquires  a  double  interest 
from  the  manner  which  accompa- 
nies it. — Port  FoUo, 

A  literary  paper  may  be  render- 
ed instructive  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing. It  is  very  evident  that,  by 
proper  care  and  attention,  it  may 
be  made  a  blessing  to  society,  by 
promoting  the  cause  o^  virtue  at  the 
same  time  that  its  pages  afford  em- 
ployment for  leisure  hours ;  by  ex- 
alting the  understanding,  refining 
the  sentiments,  showing  virtue  in 
all  its  beauty,  vice  in  its  deformity. 
A  literary  periodical  should  be 
made  the  vehicle  for  conveying  use- 
ful information  in  the  most  alluring 
form  of  narrative,  lead  the  mind  to 
salutary  reflections  by  well  written 
essays,  soflen  and  amend  the  heart, 
by  poetry ;  when  speaking  of  poe- 
try however  I  do  not  mean  such 
objectionable  trifles  as  have  too  of- 
ten been  obtruded  on  the  public  no- 
tice, to  insult  the  public  taste,  in  the 
form  of  rhyme,  but  that  style  of 
poetry,  which,  though  it  may  not 
always  soar  to  sublimity,  may  in  its 
unpretended  simplicity  convey  ima- 
ges of  tenderness  and  virtue  through 
the  medium  of  '*  sweet  sounds." 

It  should  be  the  first  care  of  those 
who  conduct  a  literary  work  profes- 
sing to  be  dedicated  chiefly  toladies 
that  its  pages  contain  nothing  which 
may  call  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
modesty,  or  convey  reprehensible 
ideas,  or  ill  founded  principles  to 
the  youthful  minds  of  either  sex. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  every 
page  should  contain  a  sermon,  or 
every  sentence  a  trite  remark  ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  its 
columns  present  nothing  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

Of  all  wild  beasts  the  most  dan- 
gerous is  a  slanderer  :  Of  all  tame 
ones  a  flatterer. 

Never  scald  your  lips  in  other 
people's  broth. 
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(  Wp  are  bnt  the  ▼•nderi  ofolbcr  fnan*i  foodi." 

<  A  great  mao  mostly  disappoints 
those  who  visit  him.  They  are  on 
the  look  out  for  his  thundering  and 
lightning,  and  he  speaks  about  com- 
mon things  much  like  other  people , 
nay  sometimes  he  may  even  be  seen 
laughing.  He  proportions  his  ex- 
ertions to  his  excitements,  having 
been  accustomed  to  converse  with 
deep  and  lofty  'thoughts,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  will  flare  or 
sparkle  in  an  ordinary  chit-chat. 
One  sees  no  pebbles  glittering  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 

FonteneUe. — At  the  close  of  a 
fine  summer's  day  FonteneUe  was 
discovered  by  a  friend  reclining  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  contempla- 
ting a  flock  of  rheep,  whiah,  anx- 
ious for  the  arrival  of  their  shep- 
herd, kept  bleating  below.  "  Why 
80  melancholy,  sir  V  inquired  his 
firiend  :  "  ruminating,  no  doubt  on 
human  vicissitudes  and — "  "  You 
are  very  right,''  said  the  amiable 
philosopher,  interrupting  him  :  '*  I 
am  examining  that  noisy  flock  be- 
fore us,  and  I  am  just  saying  to  my- 
self, that  among  these  two  hundred 
sheep  it  is  very  probable  there  is 
not  to  be  found  one  tender  shpul- 
der  of  mutton." 


Nwd  Case, — On  Monday  last, 
an  old  man  named  Thomas  Perci- 
val,  tn  his  eightieth  year,  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  fourteen 
days'  imprisoument,  on  the  charge 
of  intetiding  to  steal  a  duck.  He 
picked  the  bird  up,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  laid  it  down  a- 
gain,  and  walked  away.  He  was 
afterwards  followed,  apprehended, 
and  ultimately  committed  to  take 
tiis  trial.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  was  the  proof  of  the  animus 
/urandi  ?  The  poor  old  man  might 
have  taken  up  the  duck  (perhaps  it 
wais  a  drake)  to  admire  the  plumnge, 


and  having  done  this  laid  it  down 
again. 

Julia  Brace,^The  Hartford  Times 
contains  an  account  of  this  yoang 
lady,  who  is  an  inmate  of  the  asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  that 
place.    Julia  Brace  was  born  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  being  but  the  sec- 
ond instance  ever  recorded,  of  so 
great  a  misfortune.    Of  a  temper 
and  docile,  she  began  early  to  dis- 
play a  degree  <^  sagacity  not  always 
to  be  found  in  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  the  senses.      Her  par- 
ents being  poor  she  was  removed  to 
the  Asylum,  where  she  is  treated 
with  great  tenderness.     Although 
cut  ofi*  as  it  would  seem  from  every 
source  of  information,  she  is  very 
industrious,  and  constantly  employ- 
ed.    She  makes  beautiful  counter- 
panes, and  in  threading  her  needle 
seems  chiefly  guided  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  tongue.     In  the  summer 
of  1826,  we  saw  this  young  lady- 
she  was  engaged  at  work  upon  a 
pair  of  Prunelle  shoes,  and  speci- 
mens were  exhibited,  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  most  skil- 
ful and  experienced  workman.     It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  she  baa 
any  idea  ofih®  computation  of  time, 
yet  she  manifests  sacred  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  on  that  day  lays 
aside  her  work,  and  appears  engros- 
sed with  the  most  serious  reflection. 
Many  little  anecdotes  are  related  in 
the  Times,  which  show  the  incred- 
ible extent  of  her  intelligence,  and 
appear  to  settle  the  long  contested 
point  that  ideas  ^re  innate. — Geo, 
Harvest. 


The  Dream. — A  dissolute  Irish 
gentleman  having  dreamed  that  he 
saw  a  fat  cat,  a  blind  cat,  and  a 
lean  cat,  in  company,  was  reporting 
this  vision  of  the  night  before  his 
son,  and  wondering  what  it  coold 
mean.  "  Father,  if  you  will  not  be 
angry,"  answered  the  imn,  ^*  I  will 
explain  itr- The  fat  cat  isyoor  stew- 
ard, the  Uind  cat  is  yooraelf^  and 
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the  lean  cat  is  your  dutifal  son  and 
heir  apparent,  fiir  if  you  suffer  the 
steward  to  go  on  i|a  he  has  done, 
he  must  get  fat,  you  must  be  blind, 
and  I  be  lean  from  want." 

Angel  of  Death. — Mahomet  says 
be  aaw  in  the  third  heaven,  an  an- 
gel to  large  that  his  eyes  were  sev- 
enty dioasand  days'  journey  apait. 
Tfaiflis  the  angel  of  death  who  has 
always  before  him  a  large  table  on 
which  he  is  ever  writing  and  blotting 

Ottt 


Bolneir  oc  S«0te« 


The  counters  of  oar  enterprising  booluel- 
Wr*  are  literally  overflowing  with  '  Gemt/ 
'Pearls/  *  Gaskets/  '  Tokens/  < Sonvenirs/ 
ind  BOioeitws  other  interesting  annuals,  ap- 
pnpriale  to  the  approaching  season  of  cheer- 
lulness  and  hilarity,  when  hand  shall  clasp 
with  hand,  and  heart  respond  to  heart  in  the 
rfacere  gratulation  of  happy  new  year  '-    At 
this  period  when  all  our  best  feelings  are  awa- 
d,  how  delightful  it  is  to  present  to  our 
is,  or  to  receive  from  their  hands,  these 
beaatifol  oflhrings  of  taste  and  genius,  as  tes- 
timonials  of  love  or  esteem.    It  is  pleasing  to 
reflect  that  our  names  for  the  future  will  be- 
oome  associated  with  these  gifb,  and  to  know 
Ihat  they  will  he  sacredly  preserved,  not  only 
for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  as  memorials  of 
■ntval  friendship.    It  is  honoorable  to  the 
taste  of  the  age  that  it  has  become/oaftisna- 
Ht  to  prefer  these  valuable  yearly  visitors  as 
new  year's  presents,  to  those  gilded  baubles 
er  fancy,  which  possess  no  other  worth  4haa 
nerely  to  decorate  the  person,  which  at  the 
caprice  eflashion  may  be  cast  aside,  and  con- 
ioqoemly  ibrgotten.     WecooM  talk  of  the 
•ptondgort  of  trans-ailaatic  predociioos— of 
their '  Seavenirs,' '  Forget-me-nots/ '  Bijoux' 
and '  Booquets/  but  we  wiilnot.  On  occasions 
like  these,  we  would  suggest  to  every  Amer- 
ican who  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  worth 
of  bis  eountrjr's  literature,  to  "  buy  an  Amer- 
ican book/'  We  may  admire,  and  shou'd  ad- 
mire talent  where  evei   t  may  be  exhibited, 
bat  the  wholesome  proverb  '*  that  charity  be- 
gins at  home/'  is  not  altogether  inapp'! cable 
intkitcaw. 

SeveHty-Jh^e  receipts.—Ye  powers !  what  a 
theme  for  the  pen  of  criticism,  what  a  vast  va- 
riety of  subjects  are  here  presented  for  the  cut- 
ting  flip  of  a  cruel  reviewer— what  a  havoc 
Alight  he  make  among  the  pies  and  puddings ! 
but  we  leave  this  task,  however  unwillingly, 
to  those  acconplished  knights  of  the  carving- 


kniie»tfaose  disMctors  of  canvasa-backsd  4nA$, 
analysers  of  (calTe's  bead)  tartle  soaps,  who 
devote  half  their  time  to  eating  dinaen, 
for  what  can  we  say  that  is  not  said  at  every 
meal  by  these  epicurean  critics,  who  eaa  tell 
you  to  the  grating  of  a  notsseg,  all  the  com* 
ponents  parts  of  a  fashionable  podding  or  an 
omelette,  even  better  than  the  legitimate 
professor  of  the  culinary  science.  Time,  we 
could  remark  of  one  "  receipt/'  that  it  was  a 
swflrf  and  delicate  article  and  ouicfa  to  oor 
taatei  that  the  cooiposation  ef  aaotber  waa 
fine,  bat  wanted  pangancy,  and  rnggeattka 
addition  of  a  little  pepper,  dtc.  But  after  all, 
as '  the  proof  of  the  padding  is  in  eating/  no 
one  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  merits  of 
this  book,  until  his  masticating  powers  havf 
first  been  employed  to  test  the  quality  of  its 
contents.  We  have  however  a  right  to  guete 
that  this  may  be  a  very  nsefhl  companion  to 
all  such  married  ladies,  whether  young  or 
old,  who  are  unfortunately  ignorant  of  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  domestic  life,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  cookery. 

Th€  Ladiet?  Literary  Port  FoHo.—V  ike 
firstnumberof  this  neat  and  beaotiful  publi- 
cation may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  those  that  are  to  follow,  its  claim  to  high 
literary  distinction  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
acknowledged  experience  of  iu  senior  editor 
in  conducting  other  periodicals  of  this  class, 
and  the  superior  poeiic  talent  of  his  associate, 
Willis  6.  Clark,  Esq.  render  iU  wonh  un- 
questionable ;  these  gentlemen  will  also  be 
aided  in  their  |aboars  by  some  of  the  best 
writers  of  our  country.  We  are  prood  to  sen 
works  of  this  character  expressly  devoted  to 
the  ladies,  and  wish  its  t 


The  New  York  Mirror^TUfMi 
of  this  paper  contains  a  splendid  eagraviqg 
of  Columbia  College,  as  also  "Angel's  ever 
bright  and  fair,"  arrangad  lor  the  piano  fahe. 
The  interest  of  this  work  is  mochaugmeniad 
by  thus  constantly  presenting  os  with  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  art,and  the  fashionable 
music  of  the  day. 

Tlie  Ladiee'  Magazine.-^VIe  have  just  re- 
cei.ed  ihe  iac'  ih  rumbcr  of  this  work,  but 
1^.-^  ve  cot  t'Bie  this  week  to  give  it  the  perusal 
which  it  deserves.  We  hope  Mrs.  Hale's 
appeal  to  the  patronage  of  tlie  public  will  be 
successful. 

The  PkOcuUlpliia  AUnan  still  continues  to 
bold  a  respectable  stand  among  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  day ;  every  number  contains  a 
laige  portion  of  original  matter.  Much  abil- 
ity is  displayed  by  the  editor,  particularly  in 
his  literary  reviews ;  he  is  a  scholar  and  a 
poet— his  poem,  **  The  broken  heerted,"  pub- 
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I  Um  Fbiladelphia  Monthly  Maga- 
%mt,  is  perhaps  ona  of  tha  happiasi  afibrts 
^rUf-misa. 

^eeolUctum  of  a  beloved  9iMter,^T%U  work 
js  calculated  to  impress  youtbfal  minds  with 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  early  religion. 
The  aathor's  claims  to  pablic  rei^ard  are  just 
and  modestly  expressed,  and  no  doabt  bat 
ihis  book  will  be  appreciated  according  to  its 


Eugene  wnd  LoUtUf  *  translated  from  the 
fVench  of  Madame  de  Genlis/  is  a  very  in- 
leresting  little  story,  yet  we  question  whether 
it  will  be  received  with  as  much  pleasure  by 
the  Juvenile  class  of  readers,  as  many  other 
works  which  have  been  written  expressly  for 
them,  descriptive  of  those  scenes  and  charac- 
ters with  which  they  are  fiuniltar.  Children 
generaHy  prefer  a  relation  of  local  and  sim- 
ple incidents,  such  as  have  occurred  or  may 
occur  in  their  own  lives,  even  to  the  more  la- 
boured delineations  of  the  scenery,  customs, 
inanners,  ice,  of  a  foreign  country. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  Juvenile 
books  and  several  new  plays  from  New  York. 
The  former  have  nothing  particularly  strik- 
ing to  recommend  them  j  the  latter,  from  a 
cursory  glance  of  their  pages  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal  which  they 
will  hereafter  receive. 

SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT  FOLIO. 

OidmaidB.r^Why  ibis  appellation  should  ever 
be  considered  as  a  term  of  reproach  we  nev- 
er yet  could  understand.  Surely  none  but 
the  uareflectiiig  will  admit  Ihet  it  is  so;  if  a 
lady,  whatever  may  ^e  her  pf^ncctions  er  de- 
focts in  point  of  beauty  or  mind,  chooses  to 
avoid  the  turmoils  and  car<*!t  of  wedded  life. 
and  occupy  her  time  in  such  porso:i«  as  are 
more  congenial  to  her  fancy,  has  she  not  a 
right  to  do  so  without  incnirii>g  ridicule? 
every  candid  mind  will  ackQO>»ledge  that  vhe 
has.  We  believe  there  are  very  few  women 
of  any  description,  who  have  not  at  some 
period  or  other  oftheir  lives  bad  opportunities 
of  resigning  the  litle  of  tplns'iess,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  many  for  their  perseverance 
in  preserving  it  in  case  of  receiving  no 
offer  congeoful  (o  their  wishes.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  characters  that  compose 
society  come  under  the  above  denomination, 
some  of  the  most  amiable  and  affectionate 
beings  whom  we  co(-.ld  almost  worship  for 
their  philanthropic  devotion  to  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  those  who  surround  them. 
Those  only  are  ridiculous  who  render  thero- 
aelves  conspicuous  for  their  vanity  and  affec- 
tation ia  assuming  at  fifty  the  costume  and 


manners  of  fifteen,  and  sport  the  quiszin^ 
glass  with  the  confident  air  of  a  beauty  who 
believes  herself  the  admiration  of  the  cirda. 
Snch  animals  remind  one  of  a  bed  of  tnlipa 
wfakh  have  nolhiag  bat  the  glare  of  ooloan 
to  recommend  them.  There  are  also  those 
too  who  have  no  other  business  in  life  thaa 
dissecting  the  characters  of  their  netghboars, 
and  who  triumph  over  the  victims  of  their 
malice  with  the  same  amtaUe  feelings  that  a 
cat  exhibits  while  sporting  with  a  laeeraled 
mouse  3  from  all  such  as  these  may  heaven 
preserve  us. 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 

We  cannot  more  fully  or  truly  expre«  our 
own  opinion  respecting  Mr.  Forrest's  per- 
formance of  Hamlet,  than  by  extracting  the 
following  remarks  from  an  article  in  the  Com- 
mercial Gazette. 

Mr.  Forrest  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet  far  outstripped  the  most  fer- 
vent antici|)ationsof  his  friends,  llie 
representation  is  altogether  of  an  in- 
tellectual character— of  a  man  with  a 
quick  and  even  morbid  sensibility, 
conflicting  with  difliculties,  passions 
and  situations  in  which  bis  own  vices 
have  no  share,  and  where,  even  the 
love  he  bears  the  gentle  Ophelia,  is 
rather  concealed  than  counteracted 
by  those  supernatural  influences  to 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind,  we  are  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit, without  reason,  pity,  or  remorse  I 
The  scene  with  his  mother,  where 
his  father's  ghost  appears,  was  played 
with  a  mixture  of  sensibility  and  en- 
ergy but  rarely  eaualled  ;  andthoui^h 
it  must  readily  be  admitted  that,  m 
the  exhibition  of  what  may  justly 
be  called  the  historic  grandeur  of 
the  picture — those  magic  tints  with 
which  Kean  occasionally  touched  and 
brightened  the  canvass^his  defic- 
iency to  that  great  actor  was  mani- 
fest ;  yet  in  his  soliloquy  which  fol- 
lows his  instruction  to  the  player, 
when  his  mind  is  wrapped  up  m  soli- 
tude and  tortured  with  remorse,  be 
evinced  powers  of  a  moral  as  well  as 
physical  nature,  unequalled  by  any 
other  actor  of  the  age. 


Thb  Bowbr  or  Tastb,  edited  by  Mat.  Katha- 
Rf  KB  A.  Wahb,  it  published  h/  Duttoit  mnd 
WsKTWOBTHt  JVm.  1  mnd  4  Exckanfe^reel^ 
Boeton—  9Vho  are  authorised  to  Craiwact  all 
busineet  relative  to  the  printing  and  ciraUor 
tion  of  thio  Work. 

All  literary  communicationM  should  be,  m*  form 
erly,  directed  to  the  Editor.       ffCrJIllI 
m%st  be  post-paid. 
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STANZAS. 

I  love  to  look  on  a  pure  young  girl. 

With  a  spirit  as  light  as  air — 
Her  sparkling  eye  and  the  soft  brown  curl 

That  lies  on  her  forehead  fair. 

I  love  to  mark  the  elastic  bound 

Of  her  foot  in  its  joyous  measure, 
Or  list  to  the  sweet  harmonious  sound  • 

Of  her  voice  attuned  to  pleasure. 

And  I  love  her  when  with  pitying  brow 

She  bends  o*er  the  couch  of  disease,  % 

And  whispers  in  accents  soft  and  low, 

Of  comfort,  hope  and  peace. 

O,  there^sa  charm  in  guileless  youth, 

Ere  the  feelings  are  schooled  by  art. 
When  thought  is  speech  and  speech  is  truth, 

The  language  of  the  heart.  Aucustj. 


• 


CHRIST'S  CRUCIFIXION. 

Now  the  bright  sun  had  chased  aw^y 
The  clouds  that  clothed  proud  Carmel's  height, 

And  still  the  peaceful  hill  tops  lay, 
In  all  the  charms  of  heavenly  light. 

Then  Jesus  with  a  chosen  few. 

On  Olive's  peaceful  mount  kneeled  down, 
And  while  his  locks  were  wet  with  dew, 

•  He  prayed  that  all  might  wear  his  crown. 

But  lo !  the  distant  city  breaks. 

And  echoes  softly  on  the  breeze, 
^hile  man  his  drowsy  couch  forsakes, 

•  And  humbly  prays  on  bended  knees. 

And  see  yon  train  so  stern  and  slow, 
That  proudlv  wends  up  Calvary's  hill, 

With  hau{|hty  looks  that  fill  with  woe. 
And  stnke  upon  the  heart  a  chill. 
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Thai  thTOBff  m  IbrsMd  of  Jud«h'«  ptkle, 

Who  in  the  nudBt  of  evil  boar» 
'Hma  Tile  the  son  of  man  deride, 

With  all  the  strength  of  darknaMf  power. 

Thns  scorned  the  Lord  of  glonr  bore 

His  cross !  the  scriptures  to  nilfil, 
And  mecdily  walked  m  peace  before^ 

(Jp  to  the  top  ef  Calvary's  hilL 

And  ^ile  between  two  thieves  he  bM 

Upon  the  accursed  tree, 
The  sun  was  changed  to  crimson  red, 

And  hid  his  face  in  agony. 

The  umple^s  veil  was  rent  in  twain, 

The  graves  gave  up  their?8i]ent  dead, 
And  darimess  fell  on  Judah's  plain,  t^  t  v 

Where  Christ  the  son  of  God  had  bled.  ^'  ^-  ^ 


} 


SONNET. 

From  the  BaHan. 

I  see  the  anchor'd  bark  with  streamers  gay, 
The  beckonioff  pilot,  and  unruffled  tide. 
The  south  and  stormy  north  their  fiiry  hide, 

And  only  zephyrs  on  the  waters  play 

But  winds  and  waves  and  skies  alike  betray ; 
Others  who  to  their  flattery  dared  confide. 
And  late  when  stars  were  bright  sail'd  fcMth  in  pride. 

Now  breathe  no  more,  or  wander  in  dismay. 
1  see  the  trophies  which  the  billows  heap, 
Tom  sails,  and  wreck,  and  graveless  bones  that  throng 
The  whitening  couch,  and  spirits  hovering  round. 
Still  if  for  woman's  sake  this  cruel  deep, 
I  must  essay  not  shoals  and  rocks  among 
But  'mid  the  Sirens  may  my  bones  be  found ! 


STANZAS, 

There  is  a  brew  of  rosy  hue, 
Beaming  bright  with  oupher  flowers ; 

Where  glows  the  pale  and  diamond  dew. 
And  swiftly  fly  the  winged  hours. 

There  fancy  floats  on  the  bright  rainbow, 

Or  on  the  lily's  snow-cup  lying, 
She  bids  the  elfin  vision  ffk>w. 

And  wears  a  wreath  of  bliss,  undying ! 

There  every  shower,  distilling  balm. 
Is  made  of  beauty's  lucent  tears ; 

And  every  zephyr,  whiroering  calm. 
Is  formed  of  Lover's  sighing  tears ! 

It  is  the  throne— the^bower  of  loyeJ 
Whera  pleasure  sways  her  bland  dominion: 

Where  floats  m  ambient  air  the  dove, 
And  young  Hope  waves  her  smiling  pinion. 
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**  With  youthful  fancj,  or  with  matron  taste, 
"  We  cull  the  meadow,  or  explore  the  waste,''— Paivb. 
The  brig^htest  flowers,  the  purest  gems,  to  save 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  oblivion's  wave.  ^ 
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"  WX  HOLD  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  VATURX." 


MY  UlfCI^E'S  STORY. 


Yes,  my  uncle's  story; — he  had 
been  an  emigrant,  once,  to  the  land 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  had  hunt- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  great  ii?er, 
and  washed  his  feet  in  the  flood  of 
the  western  Pacific.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  can  never  be  at 
rest — no  matter  where  they  are,  or 
what  they  are  employed  upon.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  lefl  New  En- 
gland and  travelled  towards  the 
west — forty 'years  ago^and  there 
h&  kept  on  in  his  rambling  manner 
of  living,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
he  has  never  lired  more  than  two 
or  three  months  in  one  place.  He 
sailed  from  the  great  river  to  New 
Orleans,  and  went  back  on  foot  for 
the  sake  of  changing  the  scene,  and 
ascended  the  Rocky  mountains  for 
the  same  reason — and  about  six 
years  ago,  he  saw  New  England — 
was  her6  a  month — and  now  he  is 
somewhere  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  when  he  was  here  that  he 
Vol.  1. 


told  me  his  story.  We  were  out  in 
the  woods,  under  a  great  broad 
topped  oak,  while  the  mighty  trees 
were  all  above  and  around  ns — and 
he  was  speaking  of  the  vast  forests 
where  he  had  hunted,  where  thous- 
ands and  millions  of  such  trees  bad 
risen  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
to  remain  for  ages.  "William," 
said  my  uncle,  "I  have  been  in 
them  forests  for  three  or  four  months 
and  hardly  seen  the  sun,  and  never 
heard  the  sound  of  an  axe,  and  now 
every  tree  almost  is  levelled.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  right 
agin  natur  to  cut  down  such  noble 
trees  to  waste — I  never  see  any 
reason  in  cutting  down  thousands 
of  trees  in  a  day,  as  you  may  say, 
without  having  any  need  of  them — 
no,  no  1  there  can't  be  no  reason  at 
all  in  that.  They  driv  me  across 
the  big  river  with  their  axes  and 
their  clearings.  Come,  I'll  tell  you 
something  that  I  had  a  feast  in  out 
103 
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there,  for  talking  about  these  things 
puts  me  in  mind  of  it."  And  so  he 
told  me  the  following  story.  Said 
he, "  I  ww$  out  one  day,  two  years 
ago,  oTi#  Ule  Mississippi,  looking 
out  for  xd^er  or  a  baflfalo  to  make 
a  dinner  of,  when  what  should  I 
hear  but  the  cracking  a wa^f  three 
or  four  rtftss  oni  lifter  the  other,  a 
little  way  oilf{  W%U,  this  put  deer 
and  bnffalMI  tfid  What  not,  all  out 
of  my  hea^— i^hd  I  was  off  in  a  mo- 
ment to  see  what  was  going  on — 
well,  I  soon  reached  the  place 
where  the  sound  came  from,  and 
found  about  twenty  Indians,  carry- 
ing off  two  young  fellows  alive  and 
two  of  their  own  party  dead/'— 
"Well,"  said  I,  "what  did  you 
do?"  "Do!"  said  my  uncle, 
"  Why  I  did  nothing — what  could 
I  do  V  "  Did  you  not  fire  at  them  ?" 
"  Fire  at  them,"  and  he  laughed 
out,  "  No,  1  might  perhaps,  if  one 
shot  would  have  killed  twenty — no, 
no,  I  laid  down  among  the  bushes 
till  they  were  all  off  .out  of  sight, 
and  then  I  set  down  and  cooked  a 
piece  of  venison  for  my  dinner." 
"  Bat,"  inquired  I  again,  "  why  did 
not  you  follow,  them,  even  if  you 
did  not  fire?"  "Because  I  knew 
better— you'll  see,  I  was  busy  eat- 
ing, when  I  heerd  a  crack  of  a  stick 
among  the  bushes — I  suppose  you 
think  that  I  left  off  eating  and  took 
to  my  riile,  but  I  didn't  do  any  such 
thing ;  I  just  kept  on  eating  and 
looked  about  me  as  sharp  as  possi- 
ble, and  it  wasn't  half  a  minute  be- 
fore I  see  a  pair  of  berries  shining 
•ut  of  the  bushes  right  before  me." 
"Berries,"  bsid  I,  "  what  are  they  ?" 
"  Indians  eyes.  Well,  in  a  minute 
he  hitched  along,  and  then  dragged 
out  his  rifie — now  thought  I,  I'll 
have  you,  so  I  -left  off  eating,  gave 
my  dog  the  vemson,  and  then  I 
fi^ed  right  round  upon  my  Indian 
and  toolc  out  my  powder  horn  and 
lifled  up  my  rifie,  primed  her,  that 
is  made  believe,  and  aimed  at  the 
top  of  a  tree  ,  well,  I  did  so  once 


or  twtee  at  different  things,  and 
then  I  see  him  putting  out  his  rifle, 
slowly  and  gradually,  and  just  as 
his  eye  was  coming  upon  it,  I  drop- 
ped mine  into  my  hand  and  gave 
him  the  bullet,  the  villain — now  if 
I  had  gone  off  before,  he  would 
have  shot  me.  Ah,  I  know  all 
about  'e*m— -catch  a  weazle  asleep." 
"But did  you  kill  himt"  "Lord 
sake,  yes — I  never  fired  at  any  thing 
that  I  didn't  kill."  "  Yes,"  said  I, 
"  but  you  could  take  no  aim."  "  Ob, 
aim  enough  at  an  Indian — aim  e- 
nough.  Well  now  you  see  as  their 
scout  was  out  of  my  way,  I  had  a 
clear  path  to  their  camp ;  so  I  fol- 
lowed on  their  track,  and  it  was 
four  or  five  hours  walk  to  reach  the 
place.  I  got  there  just  at  night, 
and  kept  close  until  all  was  still, 
and  then  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  find  out  where  the  two 
whites  were,  I  did  not  know  the 
hut,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  should 
have  found  out  before  now  but  for 
my  dog."  "Your  dogt"  "Yes, 
my  dog — I  set  down  there  and 
thought  a  good  while  what  I  should 
do— I  didn't  dare  to  go  in  myself 
for  fear  of  getting  into  the  wrong 
place,  and  then  you  see  I  should 
have  spoilt  all."  "  Uncle,"  said  I, 
"how  was  the  camp  built,  and 
where  was  it  ?"  "  It  was  on  the 
side  of  a  small  river  there  that  runs 
northerly  into  the  Missouri,  where 
the  bank  sloped  down  to  the  water, 
leaving  just  room  enough  on  the 
declivity  to  build  a  camp  of  a  dozen 
huts  more  or  less,  in  the  shape  of  a 
circle.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
but  finally  I  took  a  handkerchief 
that  I  had  picked  up  where  the  In- 
dians took  their  men,  and  made  the 
dog  smell  of  it,  and  then  crept  into 
the  camp  along  with  him,  and  he 
led  me  to  the  very  hut.  I  expected 
he  would  growl  when  he  found 
himself  among  the  Indian^  bat  he 
knew  better.  Well,  I  was  just  get- 
ting up  to  the  hut,*when  I  heard  a 
i  moving  inside,  and  some  foody  came 
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oat ;  I  could  fee  plaio  eoough  that 
it  was  the  two  that  I  was  after,  and 
a  jouDg  girl — they  crept  out  of  the 
camp  aod  I  after  them." 

<' And  your  dog  r 

*'  Yes,  and  my  dog — ^weU»  after 
all  they  would  have  gooe  off  in  a 
bungling  way  enough,  if  I  hadn't 
been  with  them." 

"  Why  r* 

**  Why^hey  were  about  going 
off  withont  their  rifles,  head  first  for 
the  Mississippi,  just  as  if  they  would 
haTe  been  overtaken  again  before 
morping." 

*'  And  you  stopped  them." 

*'  Yes— I  heard  the  girl  tell  them 
that  they  could  not  get  at  their  ri- 
fles, for  that  an  Indian  was  sleeping 
on  them,  and  they  knew  her  lan- 
guage well  enough  to  understand 
that ;  so  when  I  found  that  they 
were  going  off  in  such  a  silly  way 
as  that,  I  joined  them  directly." 

"  I  should  have  supposed  that 
they  would  have  run  for  it  at  see- 
ing you." 

«  No — I  gave  them  the  hunter's 
eignal.  Well,  I  told  them  they 
must  go  back  with  me  for  their 
rifles  at  any  rate,  if  there  were  forty 
Indians  laying  on  them.  So  in  we 
went  to  the  centre  of  the  camp, 
and  here  we  did  find  the  rifles  sure 
enough  with  an  Indian  upon  them, 
and  then  I  am  sure  that  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do— however,  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  9o  I  was  just 
about  to  clap  the  handkerchief  over 
his  mouth  and  toss  him  into  the 
river — when  by  good  luck,  he  rolled, 
ever,  off  the  rifles  and  left  the 
ground  clear.  I  improved  the  op- 
portunity, armed  my  companions, 
Indian  girl  and  all,  and  stole  out 
of  the  camp  as  carefully  as  we  went 
in.  I  have  always  wondered  that 
none  of  the  imps  ever  waked  up, 
but  I  suppose  they  thought  they 
were  safe  enough.  Now  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  one  of 
their  boats  and  hide  away." 
,  *'ForwhMt" 


"  To  keep  them  off  of  our  track ; 
we  had  the  night  ahead  of  tbem» 
and  if  we  could  keep  them  <^of  us 
for  eight  or  nine  hours  more,  why 
we  should  be  safe." 

"I  understand — ^you  would  put 
them  on  the  wrong  scent" 

**  Yen — so  I  took  acanoe  and  the 
paddles  and  hid  them  under  the 
bushes,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
place  where  I  had  left  the  others, 
and  we  all  went  down  to  the  water 
making  a  good  strong  track,  and 
back  again  very  carefully,  and  then 
turned  towards  the  Mississippi,  and 
considering  the  care  that  I  had  ta- 
ken, and  that  we  had  at  first  a  hard 
prairie  to  travel  over,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  we  reached  the  Mississippi 
without  being  overtaken." 

''  You  threw  them  all  out." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  one  of  the  ^iefii 
afterwards  and  he  told  me  all  about 
it — they  supposed  that  we  had  gone 
down  the  river  and  gave  chase  a 
whole  day,  but  returned,  as  they 
went." 

''Well  who  were  these  young 
men  that  you  have  been  speaking 
of— and  the  girl  7" 

I  have  an  idea  that  I  will  finbh 
the  tale  myself— but  leader  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  suppose  that 
mine  uncle  is  still  talking  to  thee. 

So,  to  answer  my  own  questions, 
the  two  hunters  were  Charles  Par- 
ker and  Edward  Grdiam,  two  young 
men  of  the  west,  and  the  maiden 
who  had  saved  their  lives  but  now, 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  for- 
est. Of  the  two  youths  Charles 
was  the  older,  Edwar4  was  younger 
and  more  slightly  made,  while  both 
were  ^exceedingly  handsome.  Hy 
uncle  never  told  me  what  kind  of 
features  they  had,  so  I  pass  them 
over.  But  the  Indian  maid,  she 
was  beautiful — she  was  beautiful ! 
and  it  was  beauty  too  of  which  the 
fairest  of  my  fair  country  women 
need  not  be  ashamed — what  more 
can  I  say  ?  During  their  buried 
joomey  to  the  great  river,  my  unfile 
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learnt  the  character  of  his  compan- 
ions thoroughly.  Charles  was  a 
strong  minded  sober  man,  upon 
whoee-miad  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  make  an  impression,  but  when 
made,  there  it  was  forever.  His 
parents  were  dead,  and  his  only  sis- 
ter he  had  lost  from  his  wms  into 
the  water  when  he  was  a  child ; 
this  had  given  his  character  a  seri- 
oas  cast  without  in  the  least  chang- 
ing the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Ed- 
ward's motto  was '  never  mind,'  and 
under  a  wild  and  careless  exterior, 
there  were  ripening  many  good 
and  noble  feelings  of  the  purest  and 
highest  qualities  of  the  soul,  whose 
faithfulness,  benevolence  and  bra- 
very had  bound  Charles  to  him  like 
a  brother  in  all  the  fervour  of 
friendship.  When  my  uncle  next 
returned  from  hantipg,  he  found 
the  Indian  maiden  settled  in  the 
house  of  Edward's  mother.  IVow 
he  understood  but  little  about  the 
operations  of  the  blind  deity,  but 
my  readers  will  see  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  must  have  been  for  his 
two  friends  to  gaze  for  months  upon 
the  bright  eyes  and  sweet  face  of 
the  maiden,  without  loving  fervent^ 
ly — and  thus  he  will  be  far  from 
astonished  when  he  is  told  that 
Charles  and  Edward  were  soon  ri- 
vals. The  moment  in  which  this 
was  known  to  them  both,  was  very 
near  being  the  last  of  their  friend- 
ship. They  were  together  in  the 
woods  a  little  way  from  the  house, 
when  Edward  confessed  to  Charles 
his  love  and  asked  his  advice.— * 
<' Charles,"  he  asked,  ''what  do 
you  think  I  had  better  dot  I  must 
marry  her;"  he  did  not  seem  to 
mind  any  thing  about  his  friend, 
hot  kept  on  'as  it  were  talking  to 
himself.  "What  if  she  can't  do 
much  yet,  she  can  learn — she  has 
learnt  to  talk  English  and  to  read — 
I  will  marry  her,  she  is  so  hand- 
some and  so  good — is  not  she 
Charles?  is  not  she  handsome? 
And  you  know  that  she  saved  our 


lives  at  the  risk  of  her  own — that 
she  left  her  home  and  her  people  to 
save  us — ^and  now  supposing  that 
she  is  an  Indian-^I  say  I  will. — 
What  is  the  matter,  what  ails  yon  t" 
Charles'  face  was  turned  away,  but 
Edward  saw  his  agitation — just  like 
a  strong  man  upon  whom  death  is 
laying  his  mighty  hand.  "  Do  you 
love  her  too  ?  ^  you,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly, and  although  he  received  no 
answer,  he  needed  but  to  look  at 
his  friend  to  know  the  truth.  They 
were  rivals,  and  for  more  than  a 
minute  neither  of  them  spake.  In 
that  short  time  what  a  rush  offer- 
ings and  thoughts  must  have  pass- 
ed through  their  souls.  They  weie 
rivals — how  far  were  they  from  be- 
ing enemies.  They  had  hunted 
together  and  slept  together  and  been 
in  danger  together,  and  the  friend- 
ship which  had  thus  contracted — 
yea,  had  bound  their  inmost  souls 
in  sacred  union  was  net  to  be  torn 
out  so  easily.  It  is  strange  how 
those  whom  we  have  always  sup- 
posed least  capable  of  exertioii,  do 
in  moments  of  need  bring  into  ac- 
tion the  noblest  powers  of  their  souls 
— the  hidden  and  buried  treasures 
of  their  better  mind,  and  astonish 
the  world,  nay,  even  themselves  by 
their  unexpected  and  unlooked  ibr 
exertions.  So  was  it  with  Edward. 
In  Charles'  mind  the  contest  be- 
tween friendship  and  love  was  yet 
undecided ;  his  mind  was  wavering 
between  them  like  an  immense 
rock  on  the  pinade  of  a  mountain, 
a  little  force  would  incline  it  on 
either  side,  and  when  inclined  no 
human  power  could  stop  its  pn>- 
gress.  But  Edward's  determina- 
tion was  at  once  taken — as  I  said, 
he  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then— 
-'  Ah,  Charles,"  said  he  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  "  I  could  fall  on  my 
knees  and  pray  to  God  that  we  who 
have  been  so  long  together  might 
not  be  severed  in  this  way ;  but  I 
have  been  foolish — I  ought  to  have 
known,  to  have  seen  that  neither 
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you  nor  I  could  live  and  gaze  on 
the  beauties  of  Ellen,  (fur  so  they 
called  her,)  without  loving  her — 
without  binding  up  our  whole  souls, 
our  very  existence  in  her.  I  know 
your  heart  Charles — if  you  love 
once  it  will  be  forever — ^yes,  forever. 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  forget — per- 
haps I  shall — you  never  will — 
Charles,  God  bless  you  and  her, 
make  Ellen  happy,  she  deserves  all 
your  love — to-morrow  I  shall  go  to 
New  Orleans."  He  turned  to  de- 
part without  heeding  Charles  who 
called  on  him  to  stop,  when  who 
should  arrest  his  progress  but-  my 
uncle.  "  V\\  be  hanged,"  said  he 
loudly,  as  he  came  like  one  of  his 
awn  deer  out  of  a  thicket  at  hand, 
"  ril  be  hanged  if  I  can  stand  this 
any  longer,  so  I  may  as  well  be  out 
first  as  last.  Hallo  now,"  said  he, 
taking  Edward  by  the  shoulder, 
''come  stop  a  minute,  and  let's  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you — i  guess 
you'll  both  be  pleased  to  find  that 
Ellen  is  sister  to  one  of  you."  "  Sis- 
ter!" cried  both  in  a  tone  of  doubt 
and  wonder,  "  Sister?"  *'  Yes  sis- 
ter to  you"  pointing  to  Charles — 
"  yes  to  you — you  look  very  strange 
about  it,  but  I  know  that  it  is  true 
for  I  got  it  all  from  old  Bufialo 
Hump  the  Indian  chap  that  picked 
her  up  in  the  Wabash  fifteen  years 
ago."  At  these  last  words  the  eyes 
of  Charles  lighted  up — "  God  bless 
you,  God  bless  you,"  said  he  as  he 
held  out  both  hands  to  Edward  and 
grasped  his  with  all  their  former 
friendship. 

I  asked  my  uncle  what  more  was 
said  or  done,  and  he  told  me  that 
there  was  a  queer  kind,  of  roaring 
in  his  ears,  that  kept  him  from  hear- 
ing any  thing  so  I  did  not  find  out 
any  more  particulars  about  that. — 
But  said  I^  *'  uncle,  do  let  me  hear 
all  about  her  being  saved." 

"All  about  it,"  said  hq^  "why 
all  about  it  isn't  much — the  long 
and  short  of  the  matter  was,  that  he 
dropped  the  girl  into  the  river  one 


day  while  he  was  walking  about 
with  her  in  his  arms  and  she  was 
picked  up  by  an  Indian — old  Bufhr 
lo  Hump,  as  I  told  you." 

Now  I  am  very  inquisitive— so 
said  I,  '*  but  did  not  he  see  the  In- 
dian pick  her  up  ?" 

"  Noy  she  was  carried  round  a 
point  that  runs  out  into  the  river^- 
and  there's  a  creek  runs  in  along 
side  of  the  point,  so  that  he  could 
get  the  other  side  of  it  to  see  her, 
without  going  half  a  mile — there,  I 
wont  answer  any  more  questions — 
come,  we  will  go  home." 

"Uncle,"  said  I,  "do  tell  me 
this — did  Edward  go  to  New  Or- 
leans?" - 

"  No,  you  fool — he  married  El- 
len, and  she  made  him  a  better  wife 
that  ever  you'll  get."         Albert. 


<Sbatttrlras  Ctomfng. 


The  season  is  at  hand  for  mirth 
and  festivity — of  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  anticipations  for  the  fu- 
ture— when  the'  frosted  brow  of 
Time  seems  to  relax  for  a  moment 
from  the  stern  severity  of  wintry 
age,  and  smile  on  the  merry-makings 
of  the  young,  whose  sparkling  eyes 
and  laughing  spirits  seem  uncon- 
scious of  his  approach,  and  unmind- 
ful that  he  is  holding  his  onward 
course,  and  bearing  with  him  the 
brightest  imaginings  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  gay  visions  in  which  they 
are  indulging.  Well,  so  be  it. — 
"  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof;"  and  since  time  will  has- 
ten on  with  such  rapidity,  why  then 
let  his  pathway  be  strewn  with  the 
brightest  flowers  that  youth  can 
gather  in  the  intellectual  fields  of 
enjoyment — let  them  mingle  with 
the  sober  reflections  and  profitable 
meditations  which  at  times  becom- 
eth  all  those  halcyon  moments  of 
gladness  which  at  no  season  of  the 
year  abound  so  plentifully  as  at  this, 
when  circling   around  the  bright 
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blazing  of  the  evening  fire^  the  mo- 
ments are  enlivened  and  made  glad 
by  the  thousand  allurements  and 
enjoyments  which  belong  to  the 
season.  But  at  this  moment,  when 
tiie  biting  frosts  of  winter  are  with- 
out, aud  summer  within,  permit  not 
the  voice  of  gaiety  to  drown  the 
plaint  of  penury  and  wo,  which 
scarce  reaches  the  ear  as  it  mingles 
with  the  winter  blasts.  At  such  a 
period,  forget  not  the  poor  and  the 
disconsolate  who  pine  by  the  way- 
side,— ''poor  houseless  wretches, 
wheresoe'er  you  are,  that  bide  the 
peltings  of  the  storm,"  your  com- 
plaints shall  not  ascend  unregarded, 
but  the  hand  of  pity  shall  adminis- 
ter to  your  sufferings,  and  the  voice 
of  sympathy  pour  its  soothings  into 
the  broken  or  aching  heart. 

PAVI«  P£TERS. 

M.iNT  years  have  passed  away  since 
Paul  Peters  dwelt  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous little  hamlets  which  sprin- 
kle the  proud  state  of  New  York. 
He  had  come  among  the  simple 
dwellers  of  the  land,  a  stranger ;  and 
had  gradually  glided  into  their 
confidence.  Apparently  poor  and 
friendless,  none  knew  him ;  and  af- 
ter a  few  short  weeks  none  asked 
who  he  was  j  yet  in  that  brief  space 
of  time  he  had  made  himself  be- 
loved ;  his  kindness  to  the  little  ur- 
chins of  the  place,  and  his  good  na- 
tured  countenance,  were  welcome 
passports  to  all.  He  was  not  rich, 
though  he  did  not  appear  to  be  poor. 
The  simplest  garb  was  his  constant 
apparel.  The  farmer  with  whom 
he  had  domesticate(},  himself,  affirm- 
ed that  he  had  Sveifpaid  his  little 
demands  cheerfully. 

Two  summers  passed  away,  and 
still  Paul  was  a  universal  favourite. 
Not  a  dance  took  place,  but  Paul 
tripped  it  away  the  livliest  of  the 
happy  throng ;  not  a  harvest  feast 
was  given,  at  which  Paul  was  not 
the  merriest  guest ;    not  a  fire^de 


party  took  place  without  his  telling 
the  best  story.  When  he  came  a- 
mong  the  old,  they  looked  upon  him 
as  the  herald  of  joy,  and  he  was  ev- 
ery where  welcomed  with  a  hearty 
smile.  The  young  considered  him 
as  a  kind  friend,  who  had  caused 
them  many  a  happy  hour,  by  the 
pleasant  tales  of  lands  fieur  away. — 
The  little  ones  delighted  to  cling 
about  him  ;  and  often  as  they  hung 
around  his  neck,  would  ask  him  of 
his  home,  his  family,  and  friends ; 
he  never  answered  them,  save  with 
a  kiss.  Many  a  rosy  cheeked  dam- 
sel, as  she  laughed  with  him  in  a 
dance,  would  sigh  when  she  gazed 
upon  Paul's  broad,  manly  face,  and 
thought  he  perhaps  loved  one  fair 
one  who  resided  in  the  place  wheia 
he  had  spent  his  younger  days. 

The  family  with  which  he  lived 
began  to  look  upon  him  with  the 
feelings  of  kindred ;  the  good  old 
farmer,  so  dear  had  he  become  to 
him,  called  him  his  own  dear  boy, 
and  the  dame  would  hope  he  might 
one  day  become  so,  when  she  be- 
held him  kissing  the  blushing  cheek 
of  her  half  laughing,  half  resisting 
daughter  Lucy.  Summer  flowers 
die,  but  love's  blossoms  ripen. 

Paul  was  soon  to  become  the  hus- 
band of  Lucy.  From  constantly 
associating  together,  they  had  learn- 
ed to  love  each  other ;  and  Lucy 
was  one  of  the  simplest  and  loveli- 
est of  the  children  of  nature.  The 
family  were  assembled  the  day  be- 
fore the  intended  nuptials  around 
the  blazing  hearth.  All  appeared 
cheerful,  when  the  dash  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  were  heard  over  the  frozen 
ground,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  grey 
headed  negro,  having  alighted  from 
a  noble  horse,  presented  a  packet 
to  Paul.  The  limbs  of  the  horse 
were  sleek  and  well  formed ;  and 
the  neatness  of  the  black's  dress 
proved  him  to  be  the  favoured  ser- 
vant of  some  good  lord.  Paul  hav- 
ing perused  the  packet  directed  the 
rider  to  tether  the  horse,  and  rest 
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himself  until  the  morrow.  No  more 
was  said  of  the  occurrence,  for  it 
bad  made  an  alteration  in  the  man- 
aera  of  the  one  it  most  concerned. 
The  jest  and  the  laugh  went  round : 
and  gay  Lucy  retired  to  rest,  to 
dream  of  the  kind  hearted  Paul  and 
of  future  days  of  lo?e. 

The  morrow  came.  But  neither 
Paul  nor  black  were  to  be  found. 
The  horse  too  was  gone.  Lucy 
wept,  and  her  parents  advised ; — 
but  what  is  advice  to  a  love-sick 
heart  ?  Though  she  wept  she  com- 
plained not:  though  her  mother 
would  strive  to  console,  yet  what 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  comfort 
acted  only  as  a  probe.  She  was  still 
the  same  gentle  being  she  had  ever 
been ;  but  she  never  smiled,  the 
joy  of  her  countenance  was  gone. 

Paul's  name  was  now  never  men- 
tioned ;  for  it  seemed  to  increase 
the  sadness  of  Lucy  ;  and  his  mem- 
ory, save  with  the  disappointed  girl 
had  begun  to  die  away.  Month  af- 
ter month  rolled  on,  but  the  truant 
eame  not. 

The  war  of  the  colonies  was  begin- 
Bing  to'throw  its  terrors  into  this  part 
of  the  country,  till  now  the  abode  of 
peace ;  and  the  young  were  girding 
on  their  armour  against  their  op- 
pressors. It  was  when  a  troop  was 
organizing  in  this  hamlet,  that  Gen- 
eral G.  rmie  with  his  servant  into 
the  village  to  inspect  this  body  of 
men.  His  war-worn  features,  and 
scarred  brow  told  tales  of  hardship 
and  of  suffering ;  but  still  there  were 
ftatares  which  were  immediately 
recognized  as  those  of  Paul  Peters. 
All  were  ready  to  open  their  arms 
to  him ;  but  little  had  they  thought 
that  the  distinguished  General, 
whose  voice  was  so  influential  in 
the  war  councils  of  his  country,  was 
the  merry,  good  humoured  Paul 
Peters. 

General  G.  followed  by  the  same 
grey  haired  servant  paced  quietly 
along  the  avenue,  leading  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Lucy.    When  he  arrived  at 


the  lattice  window,  he  beheld  the 
fair  girl.  The  last  time  he  had  seen 
her,  that  kiss  he  had  given  ber^ 
came  rushing  up  in  his  mind  :  and 
the  contending  emotions  of  his  sou! 
almost  overpowered  him.  The  grey 
headed  servant  opened  the  door  and 
announced  General  G.  The  fam- 
ily rose  to  receive  him — but  Lucy 
recognized  the  chosen  of  her  heart, 
rushed  into  his  open  arms,  and  gen* 
tly  sighed,  "  I  knew  you  would  re- 
turn V  ^ 

Principle, — Never  confide  in  the 
principles  of  a  timid  man.  He  who 
has  not  courage  cannot  be  said  to 
have  principle ;  he  may  be  disposed 
to  virtue,  and  may  prefer  good  to 
evil ;  but  he  is  the  spoxt  of  chance 
and  the  slave  of  circumstance. — 
What  avail  the  best  inclinations,  if 
resolution  be  wanting  to  pot  them 
into  practice.  A  feeble  and  irreso- 
lute man  who  means  well,  is  more 
dangerous  than  an  audacious  and 
confirmed  villain.  You  know  the 
latter  and  are  on  your  guard  against 
him  ;  you  rely  on  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  former,  and  discover 
too  late  that,  like  the  son  of  Israel, 
he  is  unstable  as  water  i^nd  shall 
not  excel. 


SSotort  of  raste. 


OMrse/rf«.— NotwithslBodinf^  ibo  circiiin- 
scribed  limita  of  our  editorial  departn«at  this 
week,  occasioned  by  the  admission  of  an  in- 
dex to  the  volumei  we  feel  it  an  iacvmbent 
duty  in  takinf^  leave  of  the  old  year  to  ex- 
press, however  briefly,  our  most  graielol  ac- 
knowledgements to  those  ymeroos  patrons  of 
the  Bower  of  Taste^^wiio  have  thus  far 
honoured  our  laboors  wiib  their  approbajoa } 
those  partial  friends  who  have  condescended 
to  be  amused  with  the  light  efiocions  of  a 
leisure  hour,  without  enquiring  whether  our 
motive  in  thus  appearing  before  the  publie 
was  fame,  interest,  or  amusement.  Row  we 
do  not  believe  that  one  of  our  readers  would 
give  a  sixpence  to  know  w/ttc/t  of  the  above 
considerations  influenced  us  in  this  ouderta« 
king,  and  so  long  as  our  pages  are  worthy 
of  their  perusal,  it  is  perhaps  of  no  conse- 
quence. Suppose  we  should  acknowledge  no 
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other  motive  than  a  wish  to  pUa$e  cwfrundM, 
in  this  case  their  pmtitude  tor  our  exertions 
to  entertain  them,  whether  tve  have  been  soc- 
oanfiil  or  not,  will  of  course  insure  us  a  con- 
tinnance  of  their  favour  and  patronage,  for 
however  ogreeable  the  accession  of  new 
friendtrnxy  be,  we  frankly  acknowledge  a 
wish  to  retain  a// our  old  ones,  (no  very  un- 
natural wish,  as  editor  of  a  paper.)  Siill  we 
would  not  be  illiberal  on  this  subject ;  such  as 
may  choose  to  relinquish  ours  for  a  work  of 
mperior  merits,  or  patronize  those  whose 
claims  to  public  favour  are  more  powerful 
thaa  ours,  will  nevertheless  please  to  accept 
our  thanks  for  the  aid  they  have  afforded  us. 

We  have  endeavoured,  according  te  our 
best  abilities,  to  fiilfil  all  the  promises  made 
in  our  prospectus,  and  the  belief  that  we  have 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  these  ef- 
forts is  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure. 
We  are  well  aware  that  in  many  instances 
seme  articles  have  been  too  hastily  thrown  off 
at  the  exigence  of  the  moment,  or  submitted 
to  the  press  without  a  due  regard  to  that  crit- 
ical revision,  which  though  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  reputation  of  the  author,  cannot 
always  be  expected  from  the  conductor  of  a 
weekly  paper.  It  is  a  truth  that  more  time 
IS  requisite  for  the  revision  and  polish  of  fan- 
cihil  writings  than  any  other ;  by  way  of 
compensating  for  our  deficiencies  in  this  and 
other  respects,  we  have  oflen  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  to  our  readers,  original 
productions  from  seme  of  the  best  writers  in 
the  country,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  their 
worth  has  been  appreciated  by  better  judges 
than  ourselves.  To  these  and  to  others  of 
humbler  claims  who  have  occasionally  given 
us  their  labours,  we  tender  our  grateful 
thanks,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  al- 
ways be  welcome  to  a  seat  in  the  Bower, 

Some  improvements  are  contemplated  with 
respect  to  this  paper  which  will  he  made 
known  in  the  first  number  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Ladiee*  Fair.— Independent  of  the 
laudable  motives  which  induced  this  brilliant 
exhibition  of  taste  and  fancy,  the  ladUe*  fair 
should  be  noticed^  presenting  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  pleasing  spectacles  ever 
witnessed  in  this  city.  The  Athensum  hall 
or  gallery,  whero  these  tributary  offerings  of 
benevolence  were  displayed,  was  fancifully 
decorated  with  a  light  appropriate  drapery, 
arranged  in  festoons  and  intermingled  with 
garlands  of  evergreen,  roses,  d&c.  These, 
together  with  tbf..fair  priestesses  who  presi- 
ded with  much  grace  and  dignity  at  their  re- 
spective shrines,  produced  a  roost  charming 
effect.  It  was  indeed  amusing  to  observethe 
peculiar  tact  with  which  these  inexperienced 


vendees  of  embroidery,  dickies,  and  watch  pa- 
pers, palmed  off  their  light  wares  upon  the 
gallant  and  liberal  customers,  who  were  all 
so  anxious  to  obtain  9l  fairing  that  the  pries 
of  the  article  appeared  to  be  of  little  eooae- 
quence.  We  heard  one  or  two  old  bachelors 
whisper  their  fears  that  this  fair  was  a  mia- 
chieVous  eoncem,  and  that  some  heartM  at 
well  as  puraea  would  have  to  suffer  before  it 
was  over.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
crowd  in  the  hall  and  around  the  tables,  the 
most  perfect  order  and  decorum  was  every- 
where apparent.  The  ladies  who  officiated 
at  the  tables  were  from  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  in  our  city — these  spirited 
eflbrts  to  aid  the  diffusion  of  early  knowledge, 
is  honourable  to  their  characters ;  this  is  a 
noble  example,  and  worthy  of  nniversal  imi- 
tation throughout  the  country.  We  are  hap- 
py to  learn  that  the  result  of  the  sale  exceed- 
ed their  most  sanguine  expectations  j  beside 
5d00  taken  at  the  door  for  tickets  of  admis- 
sion, over  5^000  were  received  at  the  tables 
for  goods  \  some  gentlemen  gave  ten  nr  twen- 
ty dollars  for  a  trifling  article.  "  This  is  as 
it  should  be."  ^ 

The  BtJtimore  EmeraUi.-~\ViA  infer  from 
the  numerous  borrowers  of  this  interesiing 
paper,  as  also  from  many  other  evidences  of 
more  importance  that  its  worth  is  justly  ap- 
preciated by  our  citizens,  and  we  are  happy 
to  learn  that  many  Boston  names  are  te  be 
added  to  its  list  of  patrons  lor  the  ensuing 
year.  This  is  right ;  Mr.  Dawes,  iu  editor, 
is  a  native  of  this  city,  and  from  a  family  ol 
acknowledged  talent,  a  Scion  from  one  of  ihe 
proudest  trees  of  American  growth,  which 
should  not  lack  for  want  of  nourishment  in  its 
native  soil.  The  Emerald  contains  more 
classieal  matter,  refined  wit,  and  pure  poetry 
than  any  other  paper  of  its  class  upon  our 
exchange  list.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  every 
number  embellished  with  some  efiiision  of  his 


8kelcfie$  of  great  and  good  men. — Putnam 
and  Hunt  have  just  published  a  valuable  lit- 
tlfr  work  under  this  title.  We  approve  of  the 
design  of  the  book,  which  is  to  give  children 
a  taste  for  biographical  knowledge,  af- 
fording at  the  same  lime  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  virtue  and  glory. 


Thk  Bowbr  of  Tastb,  tdUed  bf  Mas.  Katra- 
KiKB  A.  VVass,  i»  publithsd  bjf  Dvtton  und 
WsHTWosTH,  JVo«.  1  and  4  Exehange-Hreel^ 
Boston—  Who  art  authorUed  to  transact  mU 
busineta  relative  to  the  printing  and  eirenlar- 
tion  of  this  Work. 

All  literary  eommnnieations  skould  &«,  as  farm 
erly,  directed  to  the  Editor.  ff^T  <^''  Lstttrs 
must  be  post-paid. 
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A  WINTER  EYfiNIIf  6  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

As  fall  the  leogthening  shades  of  sombre  night » 
A  deepening  gloom  pervades  the  silent  scene, 

While  the  pale  moon  emits  a  chilling  light, 
Rolling  above  mid  the  dark  blue  serene. 

The  leafless  trees  twine  their  bare  limbs  on  high, 

Casting  a  chequered  shadow  in  the  vale, 
And  in  their  mournful  wavings  seem  to  sigh, 

While  sigh  responsive  floats  upon  the  gale. 

No  gay,  no  cheerful  prospect  now  appears  ; 

Nouffht  but  the  wreck  of  beauty  meets  our  view, 
Pale  Nature's  brow  the  weed  of  sorrow  wears, 

The  cypress  garland,  or  the  funeral  yew ! 

The  hardy  shrub  that  braves  the  wintry  storm. 
Like  the  last  mourner  over  Friendship's  bier — 

Wreaths  o'er  its  native  clifii  its  twining  form. 
Bright  with  the  gem  of  evening's  lucid  tear. 

The  spartling  fountain  chill'd  by  Winter's  breath, 

In  soothing  murmurs  now  no  longer  flows. 
While  Nature  in  the  circling  arms  of  death. 

Reclines  her  languid  frame  and  seeks  repose. 

With  the  low  blast  whose  deep  anrf  hollow  moans. 
Are  now  around  my  lonely  casement  stealing-"^ 

My  heart  a  chilling  gloom  congenial  owns. 
The  dearth  of  hope,  of  every  social  feeling 

Though  soon,  I  know  that  renovating  Spring, 

Will  from  her  glowing  urn  rich  blessings  pour- 
Yet  can  she  add  one  plume  to  fancy's  wing, 
One  scene  of  former  happiness  restore  ?  Augusta. 


TOUCH  OF  THE  MODERN  8UBI<IMS. 

I  love  to  brave  the  mountain  blast. 
When  the  shrieking  spirits  are  riding  past. 
When  the  cedars  rush  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  the  rooks  are  hurled  to  the  vale  below. 
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I  love  to  list  the  tempest's  roar, 
WImii  ihe  WBVwdesh  kwd  ob  the  ethmnf  shore, 
When  the  ship  bounds  wildly  o'er  the  main, 
like  a  wounded  steed  on  the  battle  plain. 

I  love  to  gaze  on  the  Iiftktning's  flash, 
To  hear  the  thunder's  aeaieninff  crash — 
While  the  flaming  clouds  together  are  roU'd, 
Like  a  meeting  host  of  the  brave  and  bold. 

I  should  love  to  bend  o'er  the  dark  abyss, 
Where  deathless  serpents  coil  and  hiss, 
Or  float  on  a  sea  of  molten  lead, 
The  deep  and  waveless  hike  of  the  dead. 

I  should  love  to  soar  on  a  seraph's  wing. 

And  hear  the  celestial  planets  sing ! 

And  as  upward  and  on  I  urged  my  flight, 

I'd  wiKrm  my  nose  by  a  norUiem  fight, 

Claim  from  the  stars  the  wizzard's  noon, 

And  hang  my  hot  on  tL  horn  of  the  meoH.  Mad  Tom. 


Fron  th*  Fot|«i-Bit*oot. 
THE  BVBLJj. 


There's  such  a  glory  on  thy  cheek, 
And  such  a  magic  power  around  thee. 

That  if  I  would,  fcould  but  break 
The  spell  with  which  thine  eyes  have  bound  me. 

Though  all  my  stubborn  heart  rebel 

Against  the  thraldom  of  thy  frown, 
The  tameless  spirit  thou  canst  queU, 

And  keep  the  bursting  madness  down, 

I  vainly  struggle  to  be  free ; 

t  rouse  that  withering  pride  in  vain. 
Whose  blight  might  change  thy  love  for  Oiee 

To  fiery  hate  qr  cold  disdain. 

I  loathe  my  very  soul,  that  bears 
To  d^k  thy  poisonous  love-draughts  up. 

Until  my  frenzied  spirit  swears 
To  dash  on  earth^e  dazzling  cup* 

Yet  every  eflbrt  of  my  heart 

To  cast  thee  off*  but  draws  thee  nearer. 
And  rage  and  agony  impart 

A  venom  charm  that  makes  thee  dearer. 


rritteii  ly  Lord  Byronin  &u  blank  kafofa  Bflie. 

Within  this  bwM  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries ! 
Thrice  happy  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace. 
To  read,  to  mark,  to  learn,  to  pray. 
To  lifl  the  latch  and  force  the  way : 
But  better  had  they  ne'er  been  bom. 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 
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This  book  shotild  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  Inourred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  speoified 
time* 

Please  return  promptly. 
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